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TO  THE  KING. 

SIR, 
Ths  history  of  the  Romans,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  authors, 
has  been  often  written  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  But  a  rela- 
tion worthy  of  the  subject,  simple  and  unambitious  of  ornament,  containing 
in  the  parts  a  useful  detail,  and  in  the  whde  a  just  representation,  of  the 
ailitary  conduct  and  political  experience  of  that  peopde,  appeared  to  me 
JO  be  still  wanting. 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  suf^y  diis  defect,  at  least  in  what 
relates  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic^  the  intention,  I  hope,  joined  to 
the  importance  of  &e  matter,  w31  justify  my  humble  desire  to  inscribe  this 
performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

SfR,  Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Subject,  and 
Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

ADAM  FERGUSON. 

Edutbuegh,         ) 
February  1, 1783.    J  'g 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  geographical 
names  used  in  the  following  history,  that  the  auUior  has  endeavoured  to 
confbrm  himself  to  common  practice.  This  is  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  general  rule.  Rome,  Athens,  Italy,  and  Greece,  are  used  for  RomOf 
Athena,  Italia,  et  Oreda;  but  France,  Hungary,  and  Savoy,  are  not  used  for 
Gaul,  Panonia,  or  the  AUobroges.  Cities  and  races  of  men  have  changed 
so  much,  that  we  cannot  employ  modem  names  in  speaking  of  the  ancients, 
except  where  custom  absolutely  requires  it  But  the  natural  features  of 
the  earth,  as  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  being  unchanged,  are  expressed 
by  the  modem  name,  except  where  they  are  better  known  by  their  ancient 
appellations,  as  in  the  Geography  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa.  This  mix- 
ture of  ancient  and  modem  language  may  appear  exceptionable,  especially 
in  the  Maps ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  intention,  to  render  the  sub- 
ject as  clear  as  possible,  will  be  an  excuse  for  any  particular  difierence  of 
opinion  in  the  choice  of  names. 
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THE  Homan  State  waB  originally  a  small  prin- 
dpaiity,  and  one  of  the  many  little  cantonfl^  which, 
under  the  denomination  of  Latins,' occupied  the 
left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Anio 
to  the  sea,  and  from  Osda  to  Ciroeii  on  the  coast. 
Within  this  narrow  tract,  leaching  in  breadth  in- 
land no  more  than  sixteen  miles,  and  extending 
on  the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  the  Latins  are  said 
to  have  formed  no  less  than  forty-seven  indepen- 
dent states  ;*  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  ca^tal 
or  strong  hold,  to  which  they  oecasionaUy  retired 
for  safe^,  with  their  cattle  and  other  efl^cts,  and 
fram  which  they  made  frequent  wars  on  each 
other.^  The  country,  divided  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate territories,  we  may  consider  as  resemblmg 
some  of  the  lately  discovered  islands  in  the  South- 
ern or  Pacific  Ocean,*  where  every  height  is  re- 
presented as  a  fortress^  and  every  httle  township, 
that  can  maintain  its  possessions^  as  a  separate 
state.  Among  settlements  of  this  description, 
the  Ronians,  though  they  were  originally  no  way 
disdngmshed  in  point  or  possessioiis  or  numbers, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  some  superiority  of  insti- 
tution or  character,  came  to  have  a  decided  aaoen- 
(Lmt 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  14- 
ris  on  the  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were 
poaseosed,  in  the  same  manner  widi  TiStium,  by 
different  races  of  men,  who^  under  various  deno- 


1  Dionvs.  Haliear.  Ub.  Iy.       9  Uw.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  &e. 
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minations  of  Etrurians,  Samnites,  Campanians, 
and  others,  formed  a  multiplieity  of  little  nations, 
united  by  Ingues  for  common  safety,  and  ranged 
under  opposite  interests,  with  a  view  to  somelia- 
lance  oi  power  which  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
taitL  The  peninsula  towards  one  extiemity,^  was 
from  time  unmemorial  peopled  with  Grreoan  co- 
lonies. Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first 
a^es  of  the  Roman  state,  overrun  by  nations  of 
CSiulish  extraction.' 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  dtuation, 
climate,  and  soil,  was  highly  fiivoured,  diversified 
with  mountain  and  plain,  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered, replenished  with  useful  niaterials,  fit  to  yield 
pasture  fi>r  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abun 
dance  of  com,  wine,  and  ou.  And,  what  is  still 
of  more  importance,  was  already  beoome  the  flou- 
lishing  nursery  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and 
vigorous  in  thoir  pursuits,  though,  in  respect  to 
many  arts  and  inventions^  yet  in  a  state  of  great 
simplicity  or  ignorance. 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  first  step  to  do- 
minion by^  becoming  heads  of  the  Latin  confed^ 
racy,  continued  their  progress  to  the  soverei^ty 
of  Italy;  or,  after  many  struggles  with  nations 
poesessed  of  resources  similar  to  their  own,  united 
the  forces  of  that  country  under  thor  own  direc- 
tion, became  the  oonqueron  of  many  kingdoms 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe;  and 
formed  an  empire,  if  not  the  most  extenave^  aft 
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least  the  mort  splendid  of  any  that  is  known  in 
ttie  liistory,  of  manlund.  In  possession  of  this 
seeming  advantage,  however,  they  were  unahle  to 
preiiene  their  own  institutions;  they  became,  to- 
gether with  the  conquests  they  had  made^  a  pny 
to  niilitarv  government,  and  a  signal  example  of 
the  Wcissitudca  to  which  prosperous  nations  are 


This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  smallneBS 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  which 
it  attain^  has,  by  the  splendour  of  its  pational 
exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  councils,  or  by  its  internal  revolu- 
tions and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a  princi- 
pal object  of  history  to  all  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  tho  western  world.  To  know  it  well, 
is  to  know  mankind ;  and  to  have  seen  our  species 
under  the  fiuiest  aspect  of  great  ability,  int^rity, 
and  courage.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempting  to 
jinunotc  tlie  study  of  this  subject,  even  it  the  ef- 
t'ect  should  ntft  corresjiond  with  the  design. 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution  by  which  the  republican  fonn  of . 
government  was  czchaiurcd  for  despotism;  and  by 
which  the  Roman  pedpe^  from  being  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  beaune,  together  with 
their  own  provinces,  the  subjects,  and  often  the 
prev,  of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  jrreatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  azt,  and  furnished  with  tho 
most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether, or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  scene  is 
ukely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought  the  utmost 
mngne  or  extent  of  the  hiunan  powers^  and  to 
furnish  those  who  are  engaged  in  transactions 
any  way  similar,  with  moddsl>y  which  they  may 
profit,  and  firom  which  they  may  form  sound 
principles  of  conduct,  derived  from  eneiience, 
and  coniinncd  by  examples  of  the^  hi^best  au- 
thority. 

The  event  which  makes  the  principal  object  of 
this  history,  has  beon  sometimes  eonmdered  as  a 
uoint  of  separation  between  two  periods,  which 
nave  been  accordingly  treated  apart — the  period 
of  the  republic,  and  that  of  die  monarchy.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinjguished  by  their  genius,  mag- 
nanimity, and  national  spirit,  and  made  suitable 
attainments  in  what  are  the  ordinary  objects  of 
puTsuitp^wealth  and  dominion.  In  the  second 
period,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
the  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former, 
and  while  they  walked  in  the  tract  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  practised  the  aits  and  retained  the 
lessons  which  former  ages  had  taught,  still  kept 
their  possessbns.  But  after  the  springs  of  poU* 
tical  life,  which  were  wound  up  in  the  republic, 
had  some  time  ceased  to  act-;  when  the  state  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
vestige  of  former  movements  were  effaced,  the 
nati<mal  character  declined,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a 
small  republic  had  acquired.  The  example, 
whether  to  be  shunned  or  uuitated,  is  ceitamly 
instructive  in  either  period ;  but  most  so  in  the 
transition  that  was  made  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  forfeiture  of  those  public  advantages^ 
of  which  the  Roman  peonle,  in  some  |iart  of  their 
comse,  availed  themselTes  with  so  much  distinc- 
tion, and  which,  in  the  snqud,  they  abused  with 


so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  (^piesnon  of  their 
subjects  abroad. 

With  this  object  before  me,  I  hasten  to  enter  on 
the  scenes  in.wnich  it  begins  to  appear ;  and  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
Rome;  nor  stop  to  collect  particulars  relating  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  commonwesuth, 
longer  uian  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  re- 
collecting the  circumstances  which  formed  the 
conjuncture  in  which  this  interesting  change  be- 
gan to  take  place. 

For  this  purpose,  mdeed,  a  general  description 
of  the  state  and  its  territory,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction,  might  have  been 
sufiScient ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
.  point  at  which  causes  begin  to  operate^  or  at  which 
effects  are  complete,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
looking  badL  to  the  origm  of  this  &mous'  repub- 
lic, whether  veal  or  fabuk>us,  and  ^hall  leave  the 
reader  to  detomnne,  at  what  time  he  will  suppose 
the  period  of  authentic  history  to  begin,  or  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  of  this  re- 
volution to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  effects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  description, 
a  satis&ctory  account  of  a  subject  which  is  in  ita 
rihture  progressive  and  fhictuating,  or  to  explain 
political  establishments  without  some  reference  to 
the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I  have,  upon 
these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
first  past  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration ; 
and,  tog;ether  with  the  progress  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  remari^  its  territorial  aooui- 
sitions  and  conquests,  in  the  order  in  which*  they 
were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  history  presents  itself^  I  shall  wish,  as  far 
as  my  talents  and  the  materials  before  me  allow, 
to  fiU  up  the  narration,  and  give  to'eveiy  scene  ol 
the  transaction  its  complete  detail.  W  hen  this  is 
done,  and  the  catastrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish 
again  to  contract  iny  narration ;  and  as  I  open 
vTith  a  summary  account  of  what  preceded  my 
period,  close  with  a  similar  view  of  its  6e<^uel. 

The  Romans  arc  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sijtth,  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,'  about  two  hundrled  years  be- 
fore Uie  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, seven  hundred  years  befinre  the  Christian  em, 
and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profiine 
history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  mi- 
nute and  circumstantia] ;  but  on  this  account  is 
the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction :  and  in  man^ 
parts,  besides  that  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  ls 
confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blameafcic* 
scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the  conjecture  of  ingt.*- 
nious  men,  or  the  embellishments  of  a  mere  tn^i- 
tion,  which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  profane  history  of  the  same  tiroes,  and  lu- 
bouiiB  under  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  0f  ttU  other  nations.^ 

Th^it  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  smell 
one,%nd  came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  si^ly  adimt  on  the 
fiiith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  infer,  from 
the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a  progress 
which  the  people  were  still  making,  after  they  be- 
came an  object  of  observation  to  other  nationt^s 
and  after  they  began  to  keep  records  of  their 
own :  that  they  had  been  an  assemblage  of  herdit- 
men  and  warriors,  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commercial  arts,  inured  to  depredatioji 
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nnd  viofence^  and  subaaUnff  chiefly]  by  the  produce 
of  tlidir  fafenJfl)  and  the  spcA  of  their  enemKB,  ZDay 
be  sB&ly  admitted;  beoinse  we  find  them,  in  the 
moat  authentic  parts  of  their  history,  supplying 
these  defects^  and  coming  forward  in  the  same 
diiectian,  and  conseqnenUy  proceeding  from  the 
aame  oiigin,  with  other  rude  natiom ;  being,  in 
rea&y^  a  horde  of  ignorant  barbariuu,  though 
likely  to  boeoniB  an  accomplished  nation. 

In  the  first  accounts  oc  their  settlement^  it  is 
said  that  they  mustered  three  thousand  men  on 
foot  and  three  hundred  on  horseback.^  Thar  es- 
tabUshment  bdng  effected  by  surprise  or  by  force, 
and  their  people  consisting  of  afmed  men  who 
had  evory  acquisition  to  make  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours,  they  weie  naturally  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  country  around  them.  They 
took  post  on  the  Palatitim,  a  small  height  on  the 
Tiber,  which,  according  to  former  tramtions,  had 
been  pievioualy  oocupiML  by  five  different  races  of 
mtti,  who^  in  a  coontnr  so  precariously  settled, 
were  freauently  ohangmg  tfaeif  places.'  Their 
dty  was  first  the  modefof  a  Roman  camp,  fortified 
with  a  s^oaro  breast-woik  and  ditch,  to  serve  as 
an  oocanonal  retreat  to  themsehies  and  their  catr 
tie.  Their  leader,  or  cliie^  was  the  sole  magis- 
tcate  or  officer,  either  civil  or  mititaiT.  Them^- 
bers  of  the  oommonwealUi  were  distmguishod  into 
different  daases  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of  pa- 
trician and  plebeian,  patron  and  client  *'  The 
patron,''  says  Dionysius,  "  was  to  protect,  to  ^-e 
counsel;  and,  whether  present  or  ahsen^  was  to 
his  clients  what  the  lather  is  to  his  femily.  The 
clients^  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  thor  patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
dren in  marriage ;  and,  in  the  case  m  his  heins 
taken  by  an  enemy,  wero  to  pay  his  ransom  ^  or  of 
his  being  oondemned  in  a  nne^  were  to  discharge 
itforhim.''^ 

The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in- 
other  rode  sooeties,  wero  yet  imperfectly  madced. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  kin?  to  lead  in  war, 
and  to  rule  in  peace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  no 
more  wished  to  ddiberate,  than  to  fight  alone ; 
and,  though  he  may  have  done  either  occasion- 
ally, ytt  numbers  ofnis  followers  wero  over  ready 
to  attend  him  in  both.  The  people  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader,  or  pnnce^  but  they  them- 
selves, as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  Med, 
woe  accustomed,  on  remarkable  occasions,  to  as- 
semble; and,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, became  the  sovereign  power,  as  often  as 
their  passions  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  body. 
The  superior  cbus  of  the  people  as  naturally 
came  to  have  their  meetings  apart,  and  may  have 
a;$^mbred  frequestly,  when  the  occasion  was  not 
suificient  to  require  the  attentioa  of  the  wholej 
Hence  probably  tho  establishments  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  popular  assemblies,  which  were  called 
the  Comitia^  and  wero  both  of  so  early  a  date  as 
U.>  be  ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.^ 

Even  this  founder  of  the  state,  wo  are  told, 
was  distinguished  by  his  ushers  or  Uctors  carrving 
bi'tbre  him  the  aze  and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems 
of  his  power,  and  the  instruments  of  his  justice. 
The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered  in  a  Ust, 
and  they  were  sepoimtely  called  to  their  meetings. 
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Assemblies  of  the  people  were  intimated  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn.  The  dtixens  were  distinguish' 
ad  into  curis,  centuries,  and  tribes-^visions  un^ 
der  which  they  formed  their  se v^al  compartments, 
for  mifitary  amy,  religioos  ceremonies,  or  political 
deliberations,  w  hen  met  to  decide  on  any  public 
question,  each  divietion  apart  ooUeeted  the  votes  of 
its  membexB,  from  theme  formed  a  vote  for  the  cu- 
ria or  century ;  and,  by  the  majority  of  these,  de» 
tannined  the  whole.  The  curias  were  fntemities, 
or  divisbns  of  the  peqjc,  which  met  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  riles :  each  had  itaaeparate 
priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  When  the  curie 
were  called  on  matters  of  state,  they  retained  {>art 
of  their  rriigious  forms;  opened  their. meeting 
with  observing  the  auqpiees,  or  signs  of  futurity; 
and  if  these  were  unfiivouiable,  couki  not  poceed 
on  bvsBiees.  The  augan,  therefore,  in  this  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  people. 

The  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful 
idea,  ste  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
peo^  were  divided  into  classes,  accordtnsr  to  tho 
rate  of  their  fortunes :  each  dass  was  divided  into 
centi^ies;  but  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  dit- 
fcrent  claBses  vomi  so  unequal,  that  those  of  tho 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole ; 
and  when  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  Unani- 
mous^ they  ^decided  the  question.  By  this  institu- 
tion, the  rich  were  masters  of  the  li^lature, 
though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor,  as  the  several  classes  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  piiblic  servieesi  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  thcnr  were  vested  with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  assembled,  were  distin- 
guished  in  their  daases  l^  their  ensigns  and  arms, 
and,  though  called  together  on  pMitical  aflaiis, 
were  termed  the  armv.» 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  principality  or  common- 
wealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  first 
by  curis,  and  afterwards  by  centuries.  The  prac- 
tice of  voting  by  trib(»  was  of  a  later  date  than 
either,  and  was  the  device  <^  a  popular  party  to 
exdude  the  auspices,  to  level  the  condition  of 
ranks,  and  by  thc^e  means  to  turn  the  channels 
of  power  in  their  own  favour.  The  ]^ple  wero 
fornied  into  their  classes  and  oentuncs,  to  elect 
their  officers,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  deliberate  on 
other  afiaira  of  state;  but  they  did  not  without 
struggle  or  contest  always  ac<iuiesce  in  this  modo 
of  assembly.  The  poorer  dtizens  often  insbted 
to  be  called  in  the  curiip,  and  afterwards  in  the 
tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the  rich  would 
have  referred  to  the  centuries  alone.  The  ques- 
tion on  these  occasions  went  to  the  foundation  of 
the  constitution,  and  implied  a  doubt  whether  the 
stale  was  to  be  governed  by  the  balance  of  num- 
bers, or  the  balance  of  property.'^ 


d  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  c.  16, 17. 18.    Uv.  lib.  i.  c  43. 
f.  10  State  of  the  classes  and  eentaries  at  Uieeetftblia'«< 
inent  of  the  census : 
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ast. 

AnM»«. 

1. 

100.000 

2. 

73,000 

3. 

50.000 

4. 

S5,000 

5. 

n.ooo 

6. 

Total, 193  Fran 

First  claaa fi6  Bub. 

Minority  of  tlw  first  class,    ....      3 
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To  these  origiiial  sprinfls  of  the  politacal  firame 
maybe  joined  thoie of  rdig^ion,  which  in  all  sjd- 
vemmeots  must  have  a  ooninderable  foroe;  andin 
thiB  have  ahraya  been  snppoaed  a  principal  power 
to  regulate  its  monreraents.  Here  indeed,  there 
bdng  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  authb- 
lity  of  the  statesman,  augur,  and  priest,  wasunked 
in  the  same  persona,  or  in  the  sameonters  of  men: 
and  aa^  in  the  nund  of  every  dtixen,  notwithetand- 
mg  the  high  measure  of  his  ■  superstition,  the 
sword  of  state  was  preferred  to  the  idtar,  the  poli- 
tician and  warrior  availed  hunself  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  the  priest,  and  made  supersti- 
tion itself  ^subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state. 
With  presages  and  prodigies  no  encouraged  or 
restrained  the  people  in  their  desires  and  pursuits ; 
he  bound  them  with  vows  and  with  oaths,  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  equalled  by  mankind  in 
auy  other  instance ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  particular,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  Koman  greatness  were  laid  in  the 
implicit  resf»ect  with  which  every  citizen  revered 
the  first  institutions  of  his  country.^ 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  were  impel- 
led in  the  first  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt*  Valour, 
accordingly)  in  their  estimation,  was  the  principal 
quality  of  numan  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader  who 
obtained  a  victory  made  his  entry  at  komc  in  pro- 
cession ;  and  this  save  rise  to  the  triumph,  which 
continued,  from  the  first  to  the  last  age  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  be  the  highest  object  of  am- 
bition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  efiect  of  this  and  of 
otlier  practices  of  an  earn*  date  amons  the  Romans, 
have  represented  their  founder,  and  his  immediate 
successors^  as  plulosopher&  statesmen,  and  able 
tutors,  who^  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  the  conse- 
quences, suggested  the  maxims  which  gave  so 
nappy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  in&nt 
r-^public.  They  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by 
rrugality  and  valour  the  Romans  were  to  conquer 
the  world:  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  waste  the 
1  mds  which  they  conquered,  but  to  possess  them 
with  colonies  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought 
not  to  slay  the  vanquished,  hut  transport  their 
riptives  to  Rome,  as  an  accession  to  the  number 
of  their  own  citizens :  that  they  ought  not  to  make 
war  without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  hosti- 
lities until  they  had  demanded  and  had  been  re- 
fused reparation  of  wrongs.  In  whatever  begree 
we  suppose  these  maxims  to  have  been  expr^sed 
or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  cer- 
tiin  that  tlie  successful  conduct  of  the  state  in 
thei9e  particulars  was  sufficient  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  fortunate  customs  which  may  he 
traced  up  to  those  eariy  times  of  tlie  state,  we  may 
join  that  of  the  census,  by  which  tlie  people,  at 


A  property  of  100,000  amtm  or  pouods  of  copp«r  eniitled 
the  owner  to  a  place  id  the  firal  ciaM,  75,000  to  a  place  in 
the  ieeood,  80,000  to  a  place  in  the  third,  25,000  to  a  place 
in  the  fiwrth,  11,000  to  a  plaoe  in  the  fidh,  and  tli«  reinain- 
dff  of  the  people,  liaviof  no  valuation,  or  haTtog  lees  than 
that  of  the  flfu  daee^  were  thrown  into  the  eitth  or  laet 
elate.  The  whole  were  divided  into  193  eentariei,  of 
which  the  ftnt  oiasi  ooatoioed  80  oonturiee  of  foot,  and  18 
of  honemeo,  ia  all  W ;  beiof  a  majority  of  the  whole. 
The  lizth  daa  ibnned  no  more  than  one  eentary,  as  ap- 
pear! fnm  the  ieepeethw  of  the  preerdiof  taM<i. 

1  flee  M;ftChi«Tel*f  DiMowMS  oa  iiw 


every  period  of  five  years,  look  a  Molar  account 
of  the  numbers  and  estates  of  their  citiaena,  as  tho 
best  measure  they  could  have  of  theb  own  pro- 
gress or  dectine,  and  the  surest  test  of  their  poli- 
cy and  conduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  first  period  of 
their  history,  a  succession  of  seven  kings,^  to  each 
of  whom  tne^  ascribed  the  invention  oif  their  se- 
veral institutions.  To  Romulus,  the  mixed  form 
of  their  government,  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
nate antfassemUies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron  and 
client  To  Numa,  the  relimon  of  thejSeople,  and 
their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servhis  Tumus,  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster;  and  so  on.-^But 
whether  we  mxppoBe  these  institutions  to  have 
been  the  sugg^on  of  particular  occasions,  or 
the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  <n  all  theb  effects,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ^uch  institutions  existed  in  very  eariy 
times,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  policy 
which  distinguislicd  the  Roman  lAate. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  ibrty-four  years,  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  settlement,  had  greatly  increased.  During 
thi^.  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  sent  mftny  of  their  own  peo- 
ple to  occupy  settiements  abroad.  By  the  inrol- 
ment  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certam  incfpasc 
of  people ;  and  b^  6|)rpading  their  colonies  arouiul, 
they  made  aoauisitions  of  territory,  and  extended 
the  nursery  or  Roman  citizens.  We  find,  never- 
theless, that,  by  the  last  part  of  this  policy,  they 
incurred  a>  danger  of  losing  the  people  whom  they 
thus  established  or  bred  up  in  new  settiements, 
however  little  removed  from  the  metropolis.  Men 
had  not  yet  learned  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
citizens  of  one  place,  and  inhabitants  of  another. 
In  departing  from  Rome,  the  colonies  ceased  to 
be  inrolled  m  any  tribe  or  ward  of  that  city,  or 
of  its  district ;  or  to  be  ranked  in  any  class  of  the 
people.  They  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  called  up- 
on to  vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  which  they 
no  longer  attended.  They  formed  notions  of  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  thdr  origuud  coun- 
try, 60  much,  that  the  colonies  which  >  had  been 
planted  by  one  prince,  resisted  the  power  of  hi5 
successors;  and  conquests,  where  the  Ron»n 
citizens  were  mixed  with  the  natives,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  were  sometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  The  colony  itsdf  took  a  part 
in  the  discontents  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to 
restrain,  and  became  parties  with  the  vanquisher! 
in  their  quarrel  with  the  victora.'  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort  among 
the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of  their  deaccrU 
and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  pride  of  their 
distinction  as  Romans,  the  capacity  which  e\ery 
colonist  retained  of  returning  to  kome,  and  o"f 
being  reinstated  in  the  rolls  of  the  people,  for  th(> 
most  part  preserved  their  attachment  to  Rome, 
and  made  them  still  a  part  of  her  strength,  and  a 
principal  source  of  her  greatness. 

Durinff  this  period  of  the  kin|[ly  government, 
the  numbers  that  were  inroDed  in  the  dty  and 
its  territory,  mcreased  finom  three  thousand  and 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thousand  men  of  an  age 


9  Romulos.  Name,  TuHoa  Hoetiliai,  Anea  Martina, 
Tarqutniua  PriKoa,  8erTiiMTalfiiii,Tiurquiaiiia  SuperbttS 
3Liv.lih.iii.  C.4. 
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fit  to  cany  aiBM.*  The  nuniber  of  Roman  tribes 
or  wBfds  of  the  cky  was  augmented  fiom  three 
to  twexity-one.  The  kingwim  iteelf  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Latium,  and  had  an  in- 
timate  alhanoe  with  the  whole  of  it  The  city 
of  Rome  was  become  the  principal  resort  of  afi 
the  Latin  confederates^  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ings for  devotion  or  pleasure,  and  the  seat  of 
their  political  oonsultationa.' 

To  acoommodate  and  seeuie  this  pop\dons  and 
^TQSfing  oommanity,  several  of  the  neigiits  con- 
tiguous to  their  original  settlement  were,  during 
the  same  period,  sucoessivety  occupied,  the  mar- 
shes between  them  were  drained  by  excavations 
and  works  of  great  magnificettce,  of  which  a 
considerable  paxt  is  still  entire.  The  city  itseli^ 
instead  of  an  earthen  rampart  was  surrounded 
with  towers  and  battlements  of  hewn  stone.* 

So  &r  it  appean,  that  white 
Chanee  to  every  soccessive  prince  gratified  his 
repoboc  own  ambition  by  sub£]ing  some 
neighbouring  distinct  or  vilh^  and 
brought  an  aooessbn  of  riches  or  terrilmy  to  his 
country,  the  genius  of  monaschy  was  lavonraUe 
to  the  growth  of  this  rising  empire.  But  when  ■ 
princes  became  satiated  with  conquests  abroad, 
or  began  tomeditateschemes  to  increase  their  own 
importance  at  home,  their  ambition  took  a  dif- 
fierent  diiectiott,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making 
the  kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  sulv 
eervient  to  their  pleasure.  Under  this  direction 
of  the  monarch's  ambition,  the  state,  as  Montes- 
quieu observei^  was  likely  to  beoome  stationary, 
or  even  to  decUn&  A  revolution  became  neces- 
niy,  in  order  to  preeerve  it  in  its  fonaerprpgres- 
sive  state. 

Such  a  revolutk>Q,  we  are  told, 
U.  C  214.  took  its  rise  from  the  resentments 
of  the  people,  excited  by  abuses  of 
power,  and  was  hastened  by  a  momentary  indig- 
nation, roused  by  an  insult  ofiered  bv  a  son  of 
the  king  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  political 
evils  which  this  revolution  v^ras  intended  to  re- 
medy were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  veeak- 
ve39  to  tohieh  the  senate  had  beeii  reducedy  the 
usurpation  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crowriy 
and  the  general  abuses  qf  government^  suitable 
remedies  were  sought  for  to  these  evik,  by  re- 
storing the  numberi  and  power  of  the  senate,  by 


4  liT.  fib.  i.  e.  44. 

5  Diooya.  HsL  lib.  ir.  p.  850. 

6  The  itoooi  emploTed  in  building  the  w«1b  of  Rome, 
were  nid  each  to  beve  been  lufBcient  to  load  a  cart. 

Tbe  comiDOD  lewen  were  executed  at  a  mat  ezpeme. 
It  waa  prepoeed  that  they  ahoold  be  of  rafBcient  dtneo- 
■ioiw  to  admit  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay,  (Plin.  lib.  zizvi. 
r.  15.)  When  theae  common  aewen  came  to  be  obatniel- 
^d,  or  oat  of  repair,  nnder  the  repablie,  tbe  cenaora  con- 
tracted to  pay  a  thonaand  talenta,  or  ebont  193,00(M.  for 
ciearing  and  repairinf  them,  (Dionye.  Hal.  lib.  iii.  e.  87.) 
They  were  axain  in  disrepair  at  the  acoeaion  of  Angoatua 
Caaar,  and  Vf  reinaiating  them  is  mentioned  among  tbe 
frrat  works  of  Agrippa.  He  is  said  to  have  tnmed  tbe 
coorse  of  seven  rivera  into  theae  tubterraneoos  paasagea, 
to  bare  made  them  «avigablo«  and  to  have  aetaally  pass- 
ed in  barges  ooder  the  atieels  and  baiMinca  of  Rome. 
These  works  are  stiH  snppoeed  to  remain;  but,  as  they 
exceed  tbe  power  and  reeoorces  of  the  present  eily  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  they  ere  onite  concealed,  exeept  at 
•oeor  two  placea.  Tbcy  were,  in  ther  midst  of  tbe  Roman 
greaiMss,  and  atill  ai«,  reckoned  among  the  wondera  of 
the  world,  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  38 ;)  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have 
jeen  worka  of  the  elder  Tarqoin,  a  prince  wboee  territorr 
did  not  extend.  In  anv  direction,  above  sixteen  mUes ;  and, 
on  tbia  lupporifioo,  tbey  most  have  been  made  to  aeeom- 
nsodate  a  eity  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  tbe  reeeplion 


abolishing  the  royalty,  and  by  substituting  in  its 
pface  an  elective  and  temporary  mapstnu^. 

The  principal  part  of  the  revolution  consisted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annual  magis- 
trates, in  place  of  the  king.  These  ofiicen  were 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  The 
officer  who  was  to  preside  at  the  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  pitched  hii  tent  in  the  held  of 
Man^7  a  meadow  which  lav  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to 
him  in  arms,  and,  distin^^hed  by  the  eiudcns 
and  armour  of  thdr  different  classes^  proceeded 
ioi%iake  their  election. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised  while  its 
defenders  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard' 
was  posted,  with  its  colours  displayed,  on  t&  Ja- 
nicmuin,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overlooked  the  river  anucontiffuous  plain.  If  an 
enemy  appeared  during  the  election,  the  ^uaid 
had  OTderi  to  strike  tteir  ensigns;  and  on  this 
signal  every  eentnry  repaired  to  its  post  of  ahum, 
and  questions  of  state  were  sospended  until  the 
danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of 
superrtitiei^  that  the  centuries  could  not  proceed 
in  any  business  vrithout  having^  an  ensign  dis- 
played on  the  Janiculum.  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  person,  by  striking  the  ensicn,  to  oreak  up 
an  assembly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  any  bonness  was 
aooorduigly  made  use  of  at  different  times  to  the 
end  of  tEe  repubfic* 

It  vras  meant  that  the  consuls  should  succeed 
Co  all  the  powers  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  penuty  of  five  oxen  and 
two  sheep  was  denotmced  against  every  person 
who  refused  to  obey  them.0  Their  joint  and  di- 
videdt  command,  with  the  limited  term  of  one 
year,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  their  power, 
were  thought  sufficient  securities  against  the 
abase  of  it. 

The  government,  bv  this  revolution,  devolved 
on  the  senate  and  nobles.  The  plebeiiuis,  in  the 
first  fbimatioh  of  it,  were  favoured  by  the  ad- 
misBion  of  a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  fill 
up  the  senate^  which  had  been  reduced  in  its 
numbers  bv  the  tyraimy  of  the  late  kin^;  and 
they  were  dedareo,  in  case  of  any  oppresnon,  to 


of  cattle,  herdsmen,  and  baadiui.  Rnde  nation  aome- 
timee  exeente  worka  of  great  maniiioeiioe,  aa  lortresaea 
and  templea,  for  tbe  parpoaaa  or  war  and  aupersiition; 
bat  seUom  palacea,  and  still  mora  seMom  works  of  mere 
convenience  and  cleanlinasa^  in  which,  for  tbe  moat  part, 
they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therelbre. 
to  qaeatioo  tbe  authority  of  tradition  in  respect  to  tbia 
aiagnlar  monument  of  antiquity,  which  so  graatly  exeeeda 
what  the  best  accommodated  city  of  modem  Enropo  eoold 
undertake  for  ita  own  coovenieney.  And  aa  those  works 
Sie  still  entire,  and  may  continue  ao  for  thonaands  of 
years,  it  may  be  auspeeud  that  tbey  were  even  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Romnltts,  and  may  have  b^en  tbe  re- 
maina  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  niina  of  which  the 
followers  of  Remains  settled,  aa  the  Araba  now  hvt  or 
encamp  on  the  mine  of  Pahnyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy 
owns,  that  the  eommoo  sewers  were  sot  aeeommodaied 
to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  waa  laid  out  in  his  time;  tbey 
were  carried  in  directions  across  the  streets,  and  passed 
under  buildings  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Tbiaderanffr- 
ment  indeed  he  imputea  to  the  hasty  rebuilding  of  the  eity 
after  ita  destruction  by  the  Gaols;  but  haste,  it  is  pro- 
bable, would  have  determined  the  people  to  build  on  iMff 
old  foundations,  or  at  leeat  not  to  change  them  ao  muck 
aa  to  eroas  the  direction  of  former  streets. 

7  Campus  Blartius. 

8  See  Book  fH.  Chapter  HI. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Poplicola. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


(Book  I. 


Imve  a  i^iit  of  appeal  fnm  any  aentenee  or  oom- 
mand  of  the  laagiftnU  to  an  anembly  of  the 
people  at  lai^ge.  This  was  undentood  to  be  the 
great  ehazter  of  every  citbMi,  But  the  petrickna 
alone  ooald  be  choeen  into  the  newly  establiriied 
offices  of  state.  They  alone  were  to  f\init0h  the 
oidinazy  snecearion  of  siemberB  to  the  senate, 
wid,  by  tbdr  iniohnent  in  the  HnX  and  second 
to  havo  a  decided  majority  ia  all  the 


meetingB  or  eomilia  of  the  centories;!  &at  is,  in 
all  assemblies  of  the  people  that  were  called  to 
elect  oiBceza  of  state,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  jtid^e 
of  appeals.  By  these  several  provisions  m  their 
favour,  they  were  in  poasesaion  of  a  complete 
aristocrai^^  whk^  they  daimed  as  hereditanr  in 
their  famfltes^  but  whidt  they  were  not  likefy  to 
retain,  without  much  discontent  and  animosky 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Farm  of  the  RepuUie-^Ditaennon  qf  PaTHe9-^FHr9i  l}ictaior-^SecU9im  of  P2e(e*ana— 7H> 
Intnea  of  the  PeopU^Their  Object* — DittribuHon  of  Com — Dhuion  of  Land^^Pretetuiom 
of  the  Plebeiano-^Commiafion  to  compile  Laao—Deeemvin — Thoelve  TViUet— JHtermarria^s 
of  Ran/»^Claim  qf  the  Plebeiaiu  to  the  ConnUate-^MUitary  or  ConetUar  Tiibwueo — Cen- 
oor»^jBdile9 — Prttfeetus  Annoruo — ^^Vrhine  of  the  BepubHe — Reduction  qf  FeM»—  Deetrue- 
tion  qf  Rome  by  the  QauU — Rebuilding  of  the  City. 


THE  government  of  Rome',  as  it 
U.  C»  244.  b  represented  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kinff,  was  become  entirely  aria- 
tocraticaL  The  nobfes  had  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  office^  without  any  third  party  to  bald  the 
balance  between  themselves  and  the  peopli.  The 
consuls  were  the  sols  executive  inagiatfates>.  and 
the  only  mioisteis  of  the  senate ;  they  were  un- 
dentood to  come  in  place  of  the  king;  peifaimed 
aU  the  functions  of  royalty;  and,  in  the  manner 
of  the  kings,  to  whom  they  sucdeeded,  united  in 
tbehr  own  persons  all  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
those  of  judgCf  magiftraie,  and  mUitory  leader. 

Such,  at  toe  first  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  both  in  respect  of  government  aid 
manners^  the  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  tinsoem- 
munity.  The  people,  however,  in  their  new  sitn- 
ation,  were  gradually  and  nieedily  led^  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  afiaivB,  oy  the  contest  ef  their 
partiea  and  bv  the  wants  of  the  publkv  to  a  va- 
riety of  estabfishments,  ur  which  they  separated 
the  departments  of  state,  more  equally  distributed 
its  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office^  and  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  vrield  with  advantage 
their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  drcumatance  ^hat  oocarred  in 
their  favour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring^  by 
continual  mvasiona,  to  recover  his  power,  ^^ 
putes  arose  between  the  parties  who  nad  joined 
to  expel  him;'  creditors,  supported  by  the  aiis- 


1  Dionjw .  Bsl.  lib.  ▼. 

3  In  thme  orif  iosi  ditpatM  between  the  patrieiam  end 
pMwiaae  at  Roroo,  it  ia  implied  that  they  frequently  or 
commonly  atood  in  the  relalion  of  creditor  end  debtor,  aa 
well  as  of  patron  and  elient.  And  we  may  aeeoant  for 
Ikie  circDmetanee  in  either  of  two  wayt:  first,  by  luppoa- 
in;  that  the  client  wai,  in  aome  decree,  tributary  to  his 
patron,  as'  the  vaasaj  was  tributary  to  his  lord  ia  the  orif  i- 
nal  state  of  modern  nations.  Dionysius  of  If  alicarnassus 
ha«  laid  some  foundation  for  this  supposition,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited.  Or  wo  maysoppoae,  in  the  seeond 
ptaoe,  that  the  debts  in  *'"' 


Mimiiryborrowed  by  the  client  and  lent  by  the  patron. 
The  first  soppoaition  is  m 


M  HHMt  afteeable  to  the  manneia  of 


tocfacyj  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  AiB 
possession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debta»  or  tlie  patrons  laid  daim  to  more  than  the 
clients  were  willing  to  pay.*  The  state  was  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  its  enemiea  from  abroad,  and 
by  the  disaenaion  of  parties  at  home.  The  au^ 
thority  of  the  new  soremment  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  contend  witn  these  difiiculties,  the  senate 
resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  common- 
wealth, for  a  limited  time,  under  the 
XJ^  C,  462  power  of  a  single  person,  who^  with 
or455.*  the  title  of  Dutator,  or  Master  of 
the  people^4  should  at  his  pleasure 
d&ipose  of  the  state,  and  of  all  its  resources. 


modern  times;  but  the  last  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
•be  Act  ia  ibe  original  state  of  the  Romens,  and  of  ao- 
aient  repablica  in  feoerai.  Among  them  the  greet  die 
tinetie»  of  persona  was  that  between  freemen  and  slavea. 
The  rich  freeman  was  supplied  Mrith  erery  tbiag  he 
wealed  by  the  labour  of  bis  slaves.  The  nocetsitotu 
IkBeman  toiled  with  bis  own  bands  In  labouring  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  Ibw  beasts.  He  had  no 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by 
whicK  *•  i>  modern  tiroes,  to  make  tbem  hii  debtors. 
Wben  be  wanted  their  aid  he  waa  obliged  to  borrow ;  and 
there  was,  {lerhapa,.  but  one  occasion  on  which  he  bad 
credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  be  was  going  to  war,  aad 
when  he  both  bad  a  reasonable  excuse  lor  borrowing,  and 
a  probable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pey,  perhaps  with 
BUerest,  from  the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  bia 
hopea  failed^  be  might  become  insolvent,  and  espeeed  to 
all  the  seventies  of  which  we  read  such  compUinu  ia  the 
eariv  part  of  the  Koman  history. 

There  is,  throughout  this  history,  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  popular  party  were  on  the  side  of  the  debtor. 
The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated  against  the  exaction 
of  debts.  Their  iafloenco  waa  employed  ia  reducing  the 
interest  of  Donev;  in  harinff  it  abolished,  and  in  baring 
it  deteeted.  nnttor  the  bvidioos  appellation  of  usury. 
They  erea strove,  on  oceasioii,  lo  aboliab  debts:  the  r*- 
suit  was  fiir  from  being  fkrovrable  to  the  oeeeasitona  bor- 
rower; be  was  obliged  to  nay  for  the  risk,  the  panaltiea, 
aad  the  obloooy  to  which  the  leader  was  exposed  in 


Iranagreming  the  laws. 
3  Dionys.  R 


lonys.  Hal.  lib.  5. 
4  Magister  Populi. 
*  The  dote  of  the  nomination  of  tha  fim  dietator  is 


aneeruln.    Liv.  lib.  U.    Some  plaee  it  nine  years  i 
,  the  expnkioB  of  the  kup;  Diooys.  twelve  years. 
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This  officer  was  inyested  with  power  to  punish 
the  disordeil^  without  trial  and  without  appeal; 
to  arm  the  people,  and  to  employ  their  forces  on 
any  aervioe;  tonanve  his  own  substitute,  or  se- 
cond in  command;  and  ta  act  without  beinff, 
even  at  the  ex{»ration  of  his  office,  accountable 
cither  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The  dx- 
cumstancea  that  were  probably  accidental  in  the 
first  nomination  of  mis  extraordinary  oi&cer, 
were  afterwards  repeated  as  unalterable  fcrms  in 
e^ry  successive  appointment  of  the  same  kind? 
It  became  the  prerogative  of  the  senate  to  resolve 
that  a  dictator  shouM  be  named^  and  of  the  con- 
sol  to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  perfora^ 
in  the  dead  of  night;*  and  as  soon  as  the  nomina- 
tion wn  known,  the  Uctora,  or  ministers  of  jus- 
tice^ aimed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  withdrew 
from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  attend  thi» 
tempovary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  vrhkh 
the  state  was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  its  new 
government.  The  precedent  came  to  be  repeat- 
edly followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  public 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
occasionally  entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
seconty  of*^  their  personal  characters,  or  on  that 
of  the  short  duration  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  vnis  de- 
vieed  by  the  senate^  to  repress  the  diM>rden  which 
broke  out  among  the  people^  and  to  unite  the 
•  foioes  of  the  comnMmwealth  against  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  diflerent  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  jprotect  the  plebeians  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  lords. 

The  mferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  ex- 
cluded fipom  any  share  in  the  new  government, 
soon  found  that  under  its  influence  they  had 
more  oppression  to  fear  from  their  patrons,  than 
th^  haa  ever  experienced  from  the  prince  they 
had  banished.  So  long  as  the  kkig  and  the  se- 
nate shared  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  one 
took  part  with  the  people,  when  th^  other  at- 
tempted to  oppress  them ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary 
interest  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the 
noblea,  by  supjiorting  the  plebeians  against  them. 
This  eflTect  ot  the  monarchy  still,  in  some  mea- 
sure^ remained,  so  long  as  the  exiled  king  was 
alive,  maintained  his  pretensions^  and  nuufe  the 
united  senices  of  the  people  necessary  to  the 
senate.  During  this  period  the  patricians  were 
still  on  their  ^uaid,  and  were  cautious  not  to  of- 
fend the  peoj^e;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  security  which  the  new  government  de- 
rived from  tUs  event,  the  nobles  availoi  them- 
selves of  their  power,  and  enforced  theur  clauns 
on  the  people  with  Extreme  severity.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  creditors,  they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and 
enslaved  those  who  were  mdebted  to  them,  and 
hekl  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  ple- 
beians was  alarmed ;  they  saw  more  formidable 
enemies  in  the  persons  of  their  own  nobility, 
than  in  the  armies  of  any  natbn  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  aUaoked,  diey  accord- 
ingly refused  to  ann  in  its  defence.  Many  who 
faiul  already  suffered  under  the  rod  of  their  cie- 
diton^  when  called  uiwn  to  enHst,  showed  their 
limbs  galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with  the  stripes 
which  they  had  received  by  command  of  their 
meicileas  patrons. 
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These  distractions.  Joined  to  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  enemy,  obliged  the  senate  to 
have  recourse  to  their  former  exnedient,  and  to 
entrust  the  republic  again  in  the  nands  of  a  dic- 
tator. Having  succeeded  in  their  fiist  nomina* 
tion,  and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
territories,  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  occasion ;  but,  in 
order  to  mix  insinuation  with  the  terrors  of  this 
measure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  person 
whose  name  was  already  known  to  the  sufTeren 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  his 
family.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
peof^  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  foitune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded :  but,  upon  his  return,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he  made 
a  speech  to  exctdpate  himself  ana  laid  down  his 
power.  The  citizens  who  had  fought  under  hi» 
banner  lieing  still  in  the  field,  and,  without  any 
ordere  to  disband^  suspecting  that  the  senate,  un- 
der pretence  of  some  war  on  the  frontier,  meant 
to  remove  them  from  the  dty,  ran  to  their  arms ; 
and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  their  mi- 
litary oath,  and  thfi  respect  they  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  must  have  entered  the 
sates  by  force.  But,  under  the  impression  of 
tnese  motives,  they  fied  from  the  walls  instead 
of  invading'  them»  retired  beyond  the  Anio,  and 
took  possession  of  a  height  about  three  miles 
from  Rome,*  afterwards  luiown  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  Hill,  Their  officers  followed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their 
duly;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty  was  owing  U^ 
a  government  which  had  withdrawn  its  protec- 
tion, and  encouraged  oppression ;  that  free  citi- 
zens own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  freedom.—"  To  what 
purpose,"  said  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who  was  then 
at  tne  head  of  this  mutiny,  "recall  us  to  a  city 
from  which  jou  have  alrndy  forced  us  to  fiy  by 
your  extortion?  By  what  new  assurance  can 
you  persuade  us  to  rek  on  a  faith  which  you 
nave  repeatedly  broken?  By  what  charm  can 
you  engage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  which  you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  members  1 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  fruits  which  are  to 
be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  well  We 
shall  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt your  enjoyments." 

This  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
having  continued  for  several  months,  and  m  this 
time  received  a  constant  accession  of  numbers 
from  the  city  and  firom  the  contiguous  fields^ 
threw  the  repuBtic  into  the  greatest  diBorder ;  ex- 
posed its  lands  to  be  neglected  or  pillaged  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous  ene- 
mies, who  took  this  opportunity  to  invade  it  with* 
out  opposition. 

The  patricians  had  sufiicient  force  in  their  own 
body,  and  in  that  of  their  faithful  retainers,  to 
guard  the  avenues  of  the  city,  and  to  secure  it 
from  surprise :  but  being  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sk)ns,  and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the 
interruption  or  labour  ani  the  suspension  of  ^ 
vemment,  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raiKd  Sp^  Cassius,  a  person  who,  though 
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of  ft  patridaa  family,  was  in  high  &Tour  with 
the  people,  to  the  office  of  ooxunuT  They  agreed 
to  mitigate  the  severitaea  which  they  haa  hither- 
to practised  against  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  re- 
lease such  of  them  as  were  actually  in  bonds,  or 
tiad  been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  conoessionc,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  camp,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in 
which  the  plebeians  obtained,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  privileges,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  forming  assem- 
bliOB  apart  from  the  nobles,^  and  of  ele^ing  an- 
nual niagistmte&  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
own  separate  rights.  "  Your  consuls,"  they  said, 
"are  not  so  much  the  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth as  the  heads  of  a  Action;  and,  in  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties 
rather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable  that  we 
too  have  a  head  or  representation  in  the  common- 
wealth, under  which  we  may  act,  at  least  in  our 
•wn  defence.'* 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and 
17.  C.  260.  specious  lequiution,  the  tribunitian 
power  was  estabJiahed,  and  with  it 
the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of  much  harm 
laid  in  the  commonwealth.  Great  part  of  the 
last  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  plebeians^ 
now  in  possession  of  a  light  to  nominate  tribunes 
lor  the  care  of  their  interests,  had  from  thence- 
Ibrwanl  been  content  with  the  power  of  election 
merely,  had  discontinued  their  own  cdlective  as- 
aembhes  for  anv  other  purpose,  and  increased  the 
number  of  their  tribunes^  to  a  just  representa- 
tive of  their  whole  body.  The  return,  however, 
#was  more  agreeable  to  the  s^nrit  of  the  times. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  assemble;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  representation  to  support  and  preserve 
their  rights  with  steadiness  and  with  moaemtion, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  ix^ralar  tu- 
mult, and  to  raise  up  every  wind  of  contention 
into  a  storm. 

The  tribttnei»  vrere  authorised,  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, to  forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures 
which  tney  thoujght  hazardous^  or  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  their  constituents)  but  not  to  pro- 
fXMe  any  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  lesolu- 
Uon.  They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  absent 
thenoselvcs  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  festival  of  the  Latm  al- 
liei^  where  the  presence  of  all  the  Roman  magis- 
trates was  required.  A  single  tribune  might  stop 
the  proceedings  of  lus  own  body,  and  of  the 
people  themsehes,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  df 
the  senate  and  patrician  magistnites.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  lasl  part  of  their  trust,  though  not 
permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mix  with 
the  senators^  they  lud  places  assigned  them  at 
the  doors  oi  the  senate-house,  from  which,  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  they  were  to  observe^  and  on 
occasion  to  stop^  the  proceedings  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  destined  to  withstand  the 
exertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the 
most  dangerous  occasions  to  expose  themselves 
te  the  axe  and  the  sword  of  their  adversaries,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  guard  their  persons 
with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion  and  law. 
For  this  purpose  an  inviolable  rule  was  prescribed 
in  the  fi&owing  terms:  "Let  no  one  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  penon  of  a  tribune;  neither  kill 


him»  nor  procure  him  to  bo  killed;  neither  striko 
him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  the  per- 
son who  offends  against  this  law  be  accursed; 
let  his  effects  be  nmde  sacred  to  pious  uses,  ami 
let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death." 

To  render  this  act  irrevocable,  a  solemn  oath 
for  the  perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed, 
and  dreadful  unprecations  were  denounced  a|»inst 
any  person  who  should  propose  to  repeal  itj^  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  these  precautions,  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  that,  under  the  republic, 
persons  obnoxious  to  public  justice  could  not  be 
punished,  while  th^  continued  to  bear  this  sacred 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  ailer 
they  had  abolished  all  the  other  rights  of  the  re- 
public, found,  under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune, 
a  refu^  to  tiieir  crimes  and  oppressions,  and  a 
protection  against  the  designs  or  assasainB^  or  the 
resentment  of  those  they  nad  offended  by  their 
tyranny. 

The  college  of  tribunes^  at  its  institution,  wav 
not  limited  to  any  precise  number  of  members; 
it  consisted  at  first  of  such  persons  as  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  establishment,  and 
continued  to  be  filled  with  tho  most  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  people,  the  number  beiiu;  three  or 
morei  according  as  persons  appearecT  to  merit 
this  honour.  But  in  process  of  time  both  the 
plebeians  who  aspired  to  this  distinction,  and  the 
patricians  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  to 
augment  the  numbers. — The  first,  in  order  to  • 
nuuce  way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the 
second,  to  the  end  that  they  irught  be  the  better 
enabled,  on  occasion,  to  disunite  their  enemies, 
and  to  procure  the  negative  of  a  part,  to  arrest  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  'wbxAe.  The  collide  of  tri-^ 
bunes  was  accordingly  augmented  by  Agrees  to 
ten ;  and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  me  elec- 
tions should  not  stop  short  of  this  number.' 

Patricians  could  neither  elect  iior  be  elected 
into  this  office,^  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregu- 
larities incident  to  all  unformed,  especially  to  ail 
popular  govemmenta  soBie  exceptions  are  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  last  part  of  this  rule.  The 
tribunes  were  at  first  elected  in  the  assembly  of 
the  curia,  where  the  vote  of  the'  poorest  citizen 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  wealthy.  But 
even  nere  the  patricians^  although  not  absolute 
masters,  as  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, havin|r  great  influence,  and,  by  holding  the 
auspices,  having  even  a  negative  on  all  proceed- 
ings, it  was  thought  necessai^  to  alter  tne  form 
of  the  assembly  in  which  the  tribunes  were  elected 
to  that  of  the  tribes;  and  by  this  means  to  enable 
the  people  to  make  their  election,  without  any 
control  from  the  nobles,  either  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  interposition  of 
the  augurs.* 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, while  the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other  ma« 
gistrate  besides  the  consuls  and  the  qusstors,  ok* 
whom  the  last,  even  under  the  kings,  had  been 
employed  as  a  spedes  of  commissaries,  or  pro- 
viders for  the  army.  The  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  senate,  to  quiet  the  animosity  of  parties; 
but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to  render  the  contest  be> 
tween  them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply  the  sub- 
jects of  dispute.  The  tribunes  being  vested  with 
power  to  assemble  the  people,  oould  not  long  be 
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confined  to  the  men  negative  with  which  they 
wefe  at  fiiat  entrusted;  nor  waa  it  eaay,  on  every 
occanon,  to  distingiuah  the  meaaurea  <^  attack 
iTom  thoM of  defence;  and  the  party  <^  the  ple- 
beiana,  with  thbee  officers  at  their  head,  were  then 
in  a  posture,  not  only  to  preeerve  their  righto,  hut 
likewiae  to  gain  to  their  order  continual  aoceaaionfl 
of  piivUqge  and  power.  Happily  for  the  state, 
there  was  yet  much  ground  of  this  sort  to  he 
gained,  without  tranagressing  the  bounds  of  good 
wder,  or  encroaching  on  tiie  authority  of  equit- 
able ffovemment. 

The  popular  leaders  in  thb  career  had  to  break 
through  the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction,  which, 
it  was  pretended,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
republic,  that  no  personal  merit  and  no  measure 
of  ability  could  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps 
they  made  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  was  to  pre- 
clude every  other  power  in  the  state  from  a  nega- 
tive on  their  own  proceedings.  For  thia  purpose 
it  was  enacted,  b^r  the  authority  of  the  tribes,  that 
no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  should  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was 
speaking  to  the  people.^  Being  thus  provided 
H^nst  interruption,  as  they  were  by  a  former 
law  against  violence  to  their  persons,  they  not 
only  took  up  the  complaints  of  thdr  constituents, 
they  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them, 
ani  at  every  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  to 
signalize  their  term  by  some  addkional  establish- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  people :  they  even  in- 
terrupted the  state  in  its  councils  and  military 
operations,  and  almost  in  every  instance  hung 
upon  the  wheels  of  government,  until  the  griev- 
ances they  complained  of  were  redroMed,  or  the 
demands  they  made  were  complied  with. 

In  Older  to  increase  the  number  of  plebeian 
officers,  whose  aid  the  tribunes  alleged  were 
necessary  to  themselves,  they  soon  aner  their 
own  institution,  procured  that  of 
U.  C.  360.  the  JEdiies,  who  were  to  inspect 
the  markets,  and  have  charge  of 
the  puhlic  buildings  and  public  shows.  Being 
subordinate  to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
suls, they  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  related 
to  the  policy  of  the  town,  as  assistants  to  both.^ 

As  Kome  v?as  a  plaoe  of  arms^  and  subabted 
in  some  measure  by  publiciuagazines;  as  settle- 
ments won  from  the  enemj  were,  often  to  be 
disposed  of  to  citizens;  as  its  institutions  were 
yet  new  and  incomplete ;  and  as  the  patricians 
km  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  offices 
of  state,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of 
the  publie— the  distribution  of  com  from  the 
granaries  the  division  of  conquered  lands^  the 
defints  of  the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  magistrates.  The  qualifications  of  canm- 
dates  for  the  office  of  consul  furnished,  during 
some  ages^  the  subject  of  continual  debates,  and 
lirequentfy  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies^ to  perish  by  their  own  dissaosiona.  Their 
civil  ana  military  transactions  were  constantly 
blended  together.  The  senate  frequently  in- 
volved the  atate  in  war,  in  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  divisions,  and  the  people  as  often  took 
oocssiDn,  from  the  difficultkis  in  which  the  com- 
roanitv  was  involved  by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a 
coraphanee  with  their  own  demands. 

Toe  first  aoigect  of  contention  that  arose  after 
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the  institution  of  the  tribanes  was  a  sequel  of 
the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that  establish* 
ment  The  secession  of^the  people  took  place  in 
Autumn,  the  usual  seed-time  in  Italy ;  and  the 
labours  of  that  aeason  having  been  accordingly 
interrupted,  the  city  was  threatened  vrith  fii- 
mine;  and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
guarding  against  this  evil.8  After  the  public 
granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  questbn,  upon  what  terms,  ana  at  what  price, 
the  poorer  citizens  should  be  supplied  front 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  they  themselves,  by  sus- 
pnding  the  labours  of  the  field,  had  taken,  in 
Dringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were 
now  tfaraitened,  were  fully  stated  against  them 
in  this  deliberation.  The  opportunity  was 
thought  to  be  fiur,  to  recal  the  aeveral  conce»- 
sioits  which  had  beei^  extorted  from  the  st>nate, 
and,  in  particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part 
with  their  tribunes,  and  to  return  within  the  for- 
mer bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contumelious 
speech,  delivered  in  the  senate  bv  the  celebralecl 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus.  The  younger  no- 
bility applauded  his  sentiments;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate,  having  recently  escapra  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilling  to  enga^re  them- 
selves  anew  in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  appease  the  people,  who  were 
greatly  incensed  at  tne  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  subdue  theni,  they  agreed  to  deliver  coru 
from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  below  that 
of  the  most  plentiful  season.  And,  by  this  pro* 
ceeding,  for  the  present  pacified  the  tnbunes,  but 
flatter^  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  mecfitate  stiU  further  demands.  The  distress 
with  which  their  constituents  had  been  threat- 
ened was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived £rom  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged; 
and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
party  he  had  offended.  The  senate  and  patri- 
cians were  disposed  to  protect  him ;  but,  trusting 
that  by  the  majority  of'^  their  votes  they  might  bo 
able  to  acquit  him  in  the  otnniHa  of  the  centuries, 
the  only  assembly  before  which,  from  the  tinu) 
of  its  first  institution,  any  capital  charge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  citizen,  they  sufiereil 
the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  tliat  tho 
people  should  assemble  in  their  tribes ;  and  hav- 
ing prevailed  in  this  previous  question,  the  accu- 
se^  as  bein^  already  condemned  by  this  determi- 
nation relatmg  to  tlie  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
front  his  sentence.^ 

Coriolanus,  in  resentment  of  this 
IT.  C.  362.  prosecution,  which  forced  him  into 
exile,  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  wsr 
from  abroad,  helped  to  suspend  for  a  while  the 
animosities  of  which  he  hunself  had  furnished 
the  occasion  at  home.  The  contest  in  which  he 
had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  his  own 
exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tk^  efiects ;  but  it  merits  a  place  in  these  obser- 
vations, as  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  plebeian  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  had  ac- 
quired, and  as  an  evidence  of  the  sin^lar  state 
of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  Ln  the  nnoertatn 
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choice  of  diflEoniit  modes  of  aasembl  v,  the  very 
form  of  the  govemmeDt  wu  left  undBtermined, 
until  the  oocaeion  occurred  on  which  thie  go- 
vernment was  to  act 

The  assemhlv  of  the  centuries  formed  an  aris- 
tocracty,  that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  Tliey 
did  not  partake  in  the  sovereignty  hy  any  deter- 
minate rule,  hut  each  of  them  occasionally  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  balancing 
each  other  by  regular  checks  and  interruptions, 
threatened  to  reader  the  adminlBtration  (A'  the 
Republic  a  continual  scene  of  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Such  at  least  is  the  jodgment 
which  we  aie  tempted,  in  speculation,  to  pass  on 
this  su^rular  constitution,  although,  in  the  sequel 
of  its  history,  it  wili  appear  to  possess  at  least 
one  of  the  mghest  political  advantages^  in  being 
the  most  exoeuent  nursery  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riora,  and  in  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  national  ability  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Volwu,  produced  with- 
in the  citv^  was  of  uo  longer  duration  than  the 
ahurm  which  produced  it  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemj  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resu- 
med their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which  was 
still  more  important  than  that  which  had  recently 
emploved  them;  and  which,  continuing  to  be 
movea  at  intervals^  served  to  the  last  £>ur  of 
the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or  fur- 
nished a  specious  |)retence,  which  ambitious  and 
designing  men  continually  employed,  to  captivate 
the  eara  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  propositions — an  equal  division  of 
land  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Agra- 
rian law. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  first 
acquisitions  of  territoiy,  their  conquests  were 
understood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  among^  them,  or  given  to 
those  wlu>  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families.^  Bat  of  late,  during 
a  considerable  period,  while  the  Republic  hardy 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  king^  or  re- 
covered the  losses  sustained  in  the  wan*  with  the 
numerous  enenaes  that  supported  him,  she  had 
either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or,  suit- 
ably to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessary  in  very  small  repuUioa  be- 
comes so  in  proportioii  as  nations  extend,  saflered 
the  conquered  lands' to  pass  by  conniveoioe^  oocu- 
p«ncy  or  purchase, 'into  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizen^  wno  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C.  267.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  they  were  anticipated 
by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  who,  being  already  in 
high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  passions  or  the  inferior  classy  and  is 
said  to '  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  the  state.  He  affected  ^reat 
leal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  against  their  oppressors.  He  com- 
phuned,  in  particular,  of  the  unproper  use  which 
nad  been  recently  made  of  the  conquered  knds^ 
by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property-  of  per- 
sons who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  him- 
self made  some  conquests,  he  showed  how  the 
'  lands  of  the  Republic  oo^  to  have  been  disposed 
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o^  b^  making  an  equal  division  of  his  own  ac- 

?uisition8  among  the  more  indigent  citiaemt.^ 
le  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appoint  thm 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ae- 
qiUMd  from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider  o{  the 
proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were 
greatly  alarmed;  most  of  them  had  possessions 
tnat  seemed  to  fall  within  the  object  of  this  in- 
quiry. The  popular  party  alleged,  that  con- 
quered lands  being  acquired  by  tte  joiUt  laboun^ 
and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  all  the  people, 
should  be  equally  divided  amonff  them.  Tho 
patricians  contended,  that  these  levelling  prin 
ciples  led  to  confusion  and  anarchy;  that,  in  a 
state  of  winch  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest, 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  without  the 
subversion  of  government,  as  well  as  of  property. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  nave  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side ;  and  if  he  had 
confined  ius  views  to  the  division  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  said  to  disguise  a  more  dangerous 
intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  have  at 
least  dexised  considerable  settlements  for  the 
people,  in  order  to  eludo  his  demands.  But 
whue  Cassius  aUrmed  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  property,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  personal  conse- 
quence, by  ofiering  tod  freedom  of  the  city  to 
eveiy  aJicn,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowded  urom 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  measure,  and  the  city,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  venate;  and  the  imhapp|^  autnor 
of  it,  m  order  to  regain  the  fiivour  of^  ms  party, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratuit- 
ous distribution  of  com,  but  even  to  refimdw^btdt 
had  been  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  I'his  proposaTtoo  was  interpreted 
to  his  prrrjudice,  and  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent 
citizens,  to  usurp  the  government  On  this  sup- 
position all  parUos  in  uie  state  combined  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project  af- 
ter the  state  began  to  have  ite  demesne  umds,  and 
after  private  estates  began  to  be  aocnmidated,  that 
was  made  'to  divide  au  territorial  acquisitions  in 
equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  though  the  au- 
thor of  it  perished  in  tne  attempt,  the  project  it- 
self was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dissension,  and  became  the  aouroe  of  re- 
peated demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  acoomplidied  the 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  senate,  than  they  insisted  for  »the  execution 
of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  for' the  nomination 
of  threo  commissioners  slready  resolved  <m,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  proteeted 
the  people  in  refusing  to  serve  the  State  in  ite 
wan,  undl  this  deraanS  should  be  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresiBtible  power  to  rtop  all 
proceedings  in  the  city,  they  prevented  all  miU- 
tary  levies  within  the  waUa^  ootiged  the  oonmil^ 
during  a  curtain  pca^  to  erect  theur  standard 
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lA  the  cotmtfj,  and  there  to  fi»oe  the  herdmDBn 
and  iabdofer  to  en&L  by  driving  away  the  cattle, 
aiMl  dulrainuig  the  eflects  of  thoee  who  were  un- 
wilUag  to  obey  them.' 

In  these  exeitxMia  of  political  strength,  the 
paitiea  at  Rome  learned'  by  dec rees  to  form  their 
different  plans,  whether  of  amninistration  or  of 


The  senate  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  people 
with  employment  abroad,  to  amuse  them  with 
triun^hal  proceaBions,  to  gratify  them  with  par- 
tial seCttetuenls  and  allotments  of  lands;  and,  in 
Older  to  stop  the  videnee  of  their  leaders,  by  the 
negative  of  some  one  of  thor  own  order,  oonti- 
noaUyendeavonred  to  divide  the  ooOege  of  tri- 
bunes. 

The  tiibanes,  in  tbeir  turn,  endeavoured,  by 
oaths  and  private  engaf  ements,  to  secure  tlie 
unanimity  of  their  owu  Dody,  or  to  bind  the  nd- 
nority  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despise  the  par- 
tial sctdementi^  which,  to  pacify  or  .to  suspend 
thnr  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a 
itiwtanfifi  nom  Rome.  Th^taught  them  to  aim 
St  a  hieher  obiect-^lhe  p(»tical  consequenoe.of 
their  order,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  govomment 
of  their  country.  Tne  tribunes  were  honoured 
in  proportion  to  the  part  which  they  took  in  sup-, 
port  oi  thb  popular  cause;  and  plebeians  were  suo-i 
cesavely  raieed  to  this  office,  in  reward  of'theani-' 
mosity  they  had  occasionally  shown  to  the  seuste, 
and  from  respect  to  the  couraee  with  which  they 
had,  in  any  case,  withstood  the  authority  of  the 


At  every  succession,  accor£iuI;^,  the  new  tri- 
bunes endeavoured  to  dgnalize  their  year  by  sug- 
gesting some  advantage  to  the  people;  and,  in 
2ie  course  of  their  stniggles,  obtained  many  re- 
guktioiiB  fitvouzable  to  weir  interest  as  an  order 
inthestatcu 

One  law  wluch  has  been,  already  mentioned, 
and  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained — ^to 
substitute  theassembly  of  the  tnbes  for  that  of  the 
cons  in  the  election  of  tribunes.'^ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patricians 
IT.  C.  282.  entirely  from  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes.^ 

The  Agrarian  law  itselfthey  frequently  moved, 
in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  pretensions, 
or  brought  it  forward  alopg  with  shgIi  claims,  in 
Older  to  alarm  the  patricians,  and  to  force  them, 
under  apprehension  of  this 'principal  object  of 
their  foark  to  a  compromise^  or  to  a  compliance 
in  some  other  demaiu. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  tended.ire- 
quenUy  to  revive  these  political  flames,  may  be 
joined  the  arbitrary  j^roceedinAa  of  the  magis- 
trate^ and  the  defect  ot  judicial  formson  the  oobv 
monwealth.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
kings  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both  dnii  and  mili- 
tary;  they  had  not  sufficient  forms  or  limitations 
pcescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of.  their  power.^ 
Thisdefect,  whichis  common  in  the  administration 
of  rude  governments,  is  for  the  most  port  supplied 
by  degrees.  £vils  are  corrected  in  jproportion  as 
they  ana  felt,  and  the  rational  proceedings  of  one 
age  ate  adopted  as  precedents  to  regulate  the 
next    But,  in  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 
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the  popular  party,  it  i»  said,  demanded  at  onca  a 
system  of  jursqimdenee  anid  a  complete  body  of 
laws.  Bfiii^  opposed  by  the  patricians,  they 
came  to  consider  toe  measure  as  an  object  of  par- 
tv ;  and  they  pressed  the  sMX^ptanoe  of  it,  as  much 
nom  animosity  to  the  magistrates,  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  seouie  public  tuslice,  or  to  Te^;alate  the 
forms  of  kuficiai  procedure.  The  patndans  con- 
sidered the  project  as  an  attack  on  their  power ; 
and  however  innocent  or  reasonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  Ahe  execution  of  it 
vrith  all  the  tfrts  of  evaaon  and  delay,  which  they 
had  employed  to  prevent  the^vision  of  the  con- 
guered  lands,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  the  moat 
factious  purpose  of  their  adveisariee. 

In  this  contest  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fully  exerted.  Tothe  great  authority 
and  address  of  the  nobles,  the  people  opposed  an 
ardour  that  was  not'to  be  cooled  by  delays,  to  be 
discourased  by  partialdefeats,  orreetrainedby  scrur 
pies  in  the  choice  of -means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  FYomtMs,  as  fromonany  other  instan- 
ces, itmaybeinferve(l«thatthe  popular  party,  ui  the 
contest  with  thebr  superiors,  ate  apt  ^  tuink,  that 
the  rules  of  veradty  and  candour  may  be  dispen- 
sed with,  and  that  ^the  means  of  deceit  and  vio- 
lence may,  without  any  scruple,  be  employed  in 
their  own  favour.  With  less  honour  and  dig- 
nity to  maintain  than  their  adversaries,  they  are 
less  afraid  of  imputa&ons  that  detract  frt>m  either; 
and  thdr 'leaders,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the 
more  numerous  par^,  are  less  apprehensive  of 
evil  fame.  In  this  contest,  accordingly,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiraoies.were  fabricate  by  the  po- 
]>uhir8idc^  and  fictitious  designs  against  the  liber- 
deS'Of  the  people  were  imputed  to  the  patricians, 
in  order  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  deter  them 
from  appearing  in  support  of  thdr  real  preten- 
sions.^ 

In  the  issue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
comnuseioners,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  ui  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  after  the  return  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners,  the  senate  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  of  the  famous  de- 
cemvirs to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed 
U.  G.  30S.  merely  to  make  the  draft  of  a  new 
code,  and  to  propose  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  receive  the  authority 
of  laws ;  yet  the  peraons  named  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  history  bears,  had  credit  enough  with  the 
peojde  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary  eovereicnty, 
m  which  th^  superseded  -the  authority  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  consuls,  and  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
fellow  atizens:^  Before  their  commission  expi- 
red, they  presented  a  number  of  lawi^  engraven 
on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  bythe  pople, 
of  the  crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  ma|[i8tratc, 
and  bf  the  forms  -to  be  observed  in  all  judicial 
proceedings.  They  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  people,  that  their  plan  was  •still  incomplete, 
that  many  useful  additions  wero  yet  to  be  mad^; 
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and,  iipen  the  fiolh  of  tbBM  deciantbiifl,  obUu^ 
twanokherreer  thflrenewiil  of  their  ipawen,  with 
a  cbanip  of  some  of  the  penons  who  were  named 
in  the  commiMion. 

In  this  second  year  of  the  deceniTirs'  nmaomtr 
roent,  two  more  tables  or  plates  were  aooed  to 
the  former  ten ;  a  drcumstanoe  from  which  this 

?.Tt  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name, 
his  sapplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of 
kws,  was  reoeivcd  with  sreat  avidity,  and  the 
twelve  tables  continued  to  tw  respected  at  Rome, 
as  the  ancient  titles  b^' which  men  are  supposea 
to  hold  any  valuaUe  rights  are  revered  in  all  na- 
tions.^ No  complete  copy  of  them  being  tnins- 
niitted  to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  jud^  of 
their  value;  but,  ficom  the  fragments  remaming 
in  authora  that  oocanonally  dte  them,^  this  code 
appoan^  insome  clauses,  to  have  been  a  first  draft 
of  the  regulations  which  are  necessary  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  property,  and  in  making  private 
parties  answerable  to  publicjudicatures  in  all  their 
disputes. — The  property  of  land  was  established 
by  a  &ir  prescription  of  two  years,  and  that  of 
other  efiects  j>y  a  prescription  of  one  year. — Any 
controversy  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land 
property  was  to  be  determined  by  artntere  or  jury- 
men appcnntod  by  the  magistrate.— Parties  cited 
to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
attendance.— Judgnvnt  in  capital  cases  was  com- 
petent only  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  their 
centuries ;  but  this  supreme  tribunal  might  dele- 
gate its  powers  by  a  special  oonmussbn. 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient 
manners,  the  foUowing  paiticulan  are  worthy  of 
notioe: 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  vras 
so  great,  that  persons  in  these  different  orders 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  fiither  beins  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  chiioj  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
expose  him  to  sale.' 

1  lAwy  caili  th«  twairo  tables  Fms  cmvis  frnkUeiyri- 
ratiqiujurit,  Tacitus  calU  them  Finu  equijurin.  And 
f 'raatut,  in  tb«  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii  nade  to  ny, 
Bibliothecai  oainiom  pfailoMphorum,  anui  mihi  videiur 
tubularum  libeiliu  ■uperare.    De  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

3  Vid.  Gravini  de  Origioo  Juna  Civilia.    Pighii  Aoa]. 

3  TbeelaoM  is  the  twelve  tables  relatin|r  to  the  father** 
power  of  rale,  contains  a  sioealar  limitation.  Vendendi 
nlium  patri  poteatas  eeto.  Si  pater  filiam  ter  venundavit 
tilioa  a  patre  liber  esto.  The  father  may  sell  hia  child,  but 
if  he  has  sold  him  tliree  times  the  child  shall  be  free.  (Dio- 
ny.  lib.  it  e.  37.  p.  S7.}  This  law,  in  its  fim  appearance 
carries  an  implication  that,  until  this  restriction  was  applied, 
fathers  practised  sellinc  their  children  times  without  limit. 
No  law,  it  may  be  aaid,  is  made  afainst  crimes  altogether  un- 
known ;  and,  in  general,  what  people  do,  may  be  In&rred 
from  what  they  are  fwbid  to  do ;  and  yet  tlie  clause,  ooo- 
Btdered  in  thb  light,  is  full  of  absurdity.  The  child,  to  be 
repeatedly  sold,  moat  have  repeatedly  disengaged  himself 
from  slavery.  After  being  twice  aold,  he  must  have  put 
himself  a  Ibird  time  in  the  fatber'a  power;  and  to  render 
Mich  canee  the  olitfeet  of  law  in  any  a^e  or  country  what- 
ever, the  great  law  of  parental  auction  most  have  been 
•trangely  anspended.  The  tinestion  therefore  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  dviliane  and  antiqaaries,  whether  itbenoteaaier 
to  suppose  a  mistake  in  the  tradition  or  in  the  record,  or 
aa  goneeesrary  preeautioo  in  the  compilen  of  tins  code; 
than  such  «  ftequeocy  of  the  cireumstaoeas  preenroed  in 
thie  clause,  as  would  make  the  offence  a  proper  object  of 
leffislatkm  in  any  age  or  nation  whatever;  and  whether 
Ibw  kw  may  not  luive  been,  in  its  original  intention,  what 
it  became  in  the  aobaequent  applications  of  it,  a  mere  pre- 
eaution  in  favour  of  the  parent,  that  he  ahoaid  not  be  de- 
prived of  Ms  child  by  surprise,  and  that  unlesahe  had  sold 
him  thres  tiuMS,  be  was  not  supposed  to  have  sold  him  at 
an.  The  (bra  by  which  a  Roman  Aither  emancipated  his 
sua,  nsnsistad  of  a  sale  thies  times  repeated.    The  '  " 


The  mteieBt  of  money  was  litttted  to  one  per 
cent  ;4  but  bankruptcy  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and, 
without  an;^  distinctioQ  of  fraud  or  miafintime,  ex- 
posed the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  mercy  of  his 
crediton^  who  might  put  him  to  death,  mseect  or 
qiiarter  him,  and  dismbute  his  members  among 
them.5 

Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  irom  superstition, 
there  were  others  containing  proofs  of  great  na- 
tional wisdom.  In  private  e^ery  fiunily  were  free 
to  worship  the  gods  in  their  own  way.  And  in 
public,  though  certain  forms  were  required,  yet 
there  was  not  any  penalty  annexed  to  the  omission 
of  them,  as  the  punishment  of  ofiences  in  this 
matter  was  left  to  the  offended  sod. 

The  people  were  required  to  build  their  houses 
two  feet  asunder,  to  leave  ei^ht  feet  for  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  streets  and  highways,  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the  wood 
employed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  express  their  sor- 
row for  the  dead  by  wounding  their  flesh,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent  or  lamenti^ 
cries. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  cfaazac- 
teristical  clauses  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
fiagments  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  ardour  of 
the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  ^e  unlimited 
powers  which  they  entrusted  to  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  name  it,  had  nearly  cost  them 
their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progress  of  their 
commonwealth.  The  two  additional  tables,  as 
well  as  the  first  ten,  having  been  posted  up  for 
public  inspection,  and  having  been  formall;^  enact- 
ed by  the  senate  and  peopl^  the  object  ot  the  <^ 
cemvirs'  commLasion  was  obtained,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power ; 


sold  hirii'aod  received  his  price.  The  buyer  once  and 
again  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  hie  prioe  nturoed. 
After  the  third  purchase,  the  buyer  manumitted  him  by  a 
singular  oeromonv  prescribed  in  the  lawrs. 

4  Nam  prime  ouodecim  labulls  saneitam,  ne  quia  unei- 
ario  (1-lS  i»er  mon.  or  J  per  cenL  per  ann.)  fianore  amplius 
ezerceret,  cum  antea  ax  libidine  loeupletium  agitareiur  * 
dein  relatione  tribunitia  ad  aemuncias  redacts;  postremo 
vetitc  usurae ;  muliiM|ue  plebiacitis  obviam  itum  fi'audibos 

5ua  toties  represus  mitas  per  artes  rursus  oriebaotui' 
'aeit.  Ann.  lib.  vi. 

Montesquieu  ventures  to  reject  the  authority  of  Tacitus 
in  this  iDiUoce,  and  supposes  that  the  law  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  decemvirs  had  no  existence  until  the  year 
U.  C.  398 ;  when  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vi.  it  was  obtained 
by  the  tribunes  M.  Duellius  and  L.  Menenios,  in  favour  oi 
the  people.  Hand  noue  patribus  Isla,  inseouente  anno 
C.  MartJo  et  Co.  Mamie  Coss.  de  unoiario  iooore,  a  M. 
Doellio,  L.  Menenio,  tribunis  plebis,  rogatio  perlata.  It 
is  indeeid  probable  that  msov  antiquated  laws  were  refer- 
red to  this  legendary  code  or  the  twelve  taUes  on  no  bet. 
ter  authoritv  than  that  of  their  antiquity.  And  so  great  a 
reduction  of  interest  was  more  likely  to  come  from  tribunes 
acting  in  favour  of  the  people,  who  were  generally  the 
debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  interestof  monev,  than  from  the  decemvirs,  who,  be- 
ing of  the  aristoerataeai  faction,  took  part  with  the  creditors. 

9  The  elauae  in  this  code  respecting  insolvent  debtors, 
is  equally  strange  with  that  which  respects  the  power  of 
the  lather,  and  shows  no  less  upon  what  atrocious'ideaa 
of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as  well  aa  of  what  they  were 
to  prohibit,  the  compilers  or  this  code  proceeded.  Their 
ideas  in  either,  it  is  probable,  M-ere  never  realiaed.  Livy 
says,  that  debtors  were  next  et  trtuUti  ertdiUtriAus.  (Liv. 
lib.  ii.  c.  S3  &  97.)  But  it  is  affirmed  with  great  probabi- 
lity of  truth,  that  no  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benefit  of 
tbis  law  against  his  insolvent  debtor,  (Anl.  Gel.  lib.  9a  c. 
1.)  Laws  that  result  from  custom,  and  are  sugneted  by 
real  occasions,  are  genuine  pmoft  of  the  reigning  nan- 
ners;  bat  laws  enacted  by  special  lawgivan  or  conmie< 
aioners,  only  indicate  what  oecura  to  llio  fancy  of  the 
compiler,  and  what  axe  the  prohibttkiiif  hs  ii  pleased  to 
layber 
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bat  the  principQ]  persons  vested  with  this  trOBt, 
having  procured  it  with  a  view  to  iieurp  the  go- 
^minent,  or  heing  debauched  by  two  years  un- 
controlled dominion  in  the  possession  of  it,  refu- 
sed to  withdraw  from  their  station,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  perast  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
after  the  time  for  which  it  was  given  had  elapsed. 
At  Rome  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  sup- 
posed to  determine  by  his  own  resignation,  and 
the  repobiic  might  sulier  a  peculiar  inconveniency 
from  the  obstinacy  of  particular  persons,  who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  functions  of  office  after  the 
period  assigned  them  by  law  was  expired. 

The  decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defisct  in 
the  constitution,  continued  the  exercise  of  their 
power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given, 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
senate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
election  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  with- 
out employing  much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  usurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  remedied;  and  the  usurpers,  in  this  as  in 
other  inetances,  seemed  to  meet  with  a  submission 
that  was  proportioned  to  the  confidence  with  which 
they  assumed  their  power.  The  wrongs  of  the 
state  qjpeared  to  make  little  impression  on  parties 
who  had  an  equal  concern  to  prevent  them;  but 
a  barbarous  insult  offered  to  a  private  £unily  re- 
kindled or  gave  occasion  to  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fiame,  which  injuries  of  a  more  public  natiue  only 
seemed  to  have  smothered.  ' 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpers,  heing 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  child 
of  an  honourable  family,  and  already  betrothed 
to  a  person  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to ' 
make  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  depriving  < 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  uborty. 
For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  servitude^  and  that  she  had  been 
stolen  away  in  her  infancy,  he  suborned  a  person 
to  daim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
being  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment 
against  the  helpless  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
was  daimed.  In  this  afiecting  scene,  the  fiither, 
under  pretence  of  bidding  a  fast  farewell  to  his 
child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  having  then  no  other 
means  to  preserve  her  honour^  he  availed  himself 
of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman  &ther,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart  with  a  knife.  A  general  indig- 
nation instantly  arose  from  this  piteous^  sight,  and 
aU  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expul* 
U.  C.  304.  sion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the 
Republic  from  so  hatciul  a  tyranny .^ 

The  senate  and  patrician  administration  being 
ze-estabfished  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
plebeians,  and  the  former  government  restored 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual 
confidence  ensued,  which  ied  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and 
procixred  a  rrady  assent  from  the  nobles  to  every 
measure  which  tended  to  gratify  the  peopla 

The  danger  which  had  been  recently  experi- 
enced from  the  exercise  of  uncommon  discre- 
tionary powers,  produced  a  resolution  to  forbid, 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
death,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting  of 
any  such  powers.    The  consecration  of  the  per- 


6  Ur.  lib.  Ui.  e.  37.    Dionjs.  Hal  fine. 


sons  of  the  tribunes,  which,  under  the  late 
usurpation,  had  ahnost  lost  its  eflect,  was  now 
renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner  de- 
gree, to  the  ediles  and  inferior  officers,  who  were 
supi)osed  to  act  under  the  tiihunes  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  oatiidanB  likewiK  consented  to  have  the 
acts  of  tnc  senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  ccmmitted  to  the  care  of  the 
ediles.7  Thu  vms  in  fact  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had  ollen 
suppressed  or  carried  into  execution  the  acts  of 
this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  eflect,  as- 
U.  C.  304.  cribed  to  the  present  unanhnitv  of 
the  dtizeni^  was  the  ease  vrith  wnich 
the  plebeian  asscmbfies  were  permitted  to  extend 
the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  commonwealth. 

The  eomitia^  at  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  {ast  obser- 
vations, wero  now  of  three  denomiiiations;  that 
of  the  curis,  the  centiliics,  and  the  tribes.  In 
assemblies  of  the  fivst  and  second  denomination, 
all  citiaens  were  supposed  to  be  present;  and  laws 
were  enacted  relatmg  to  the  pohcy  of  the  state  in 
general,  as  well  as  io  paiticuhir  departments,  and 
separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  disposed 
of  civil  ofilees,  and  the  curis  of  military  com- 
mancls.^  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  composed 
of  plebeians  alone,  the  tribunes  were  elected;  and 
acto  were  passed  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  order,  beyond  which,  m  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Republic,  theur  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend. But  as  the  senate  denied  the  right  of  the 
tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  the  commu- 
nity,  the  plebeialia^  in  their  turn,  disputed  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  Tne  centu- 
ries alone  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  commonwealth.' 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tended  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  who,  though  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  people,  were  enabled,  by  their 
undoubted  majority  in  the  assemblies  of  the  centu- 
turies  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  ple- 
beians should  have  a  voice  in  the  legialaturo  of  a 
GonunoBwealth  of  which  they  made  so  consider- 
able a  part.  This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neoes- 
saiT,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  the  partial 
innuence  of  a  separate  order  of^men.  They  ac- 
cordingly obtained  it;  but  in  a  manner  that  tend- 
ed to  oLjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body, 
the  collateral  members  of  the  state.  Instead  of 
a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they  might  concur 
with  the  senate  and  comiiia  of  the  centuries,  or 
by  which  they  might  control  and  amend  their 
decrees,  they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separate 
and  independent  power  of  legislation,  by  which, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patrician  acts,  which 
might  pass  in  the  centuries  without  tlieir  concur 
rence,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without  thu 


7  Liv.  lib.  iii. 

8  Liv.  lib.  V.  c  53.  Lib.  iz.  e.  38.  Ctc.  ad  Famil.  fib.  i 
ep.O.    Lib.  vi.  cSl. 

9  These  wera  ternsd  L$g«$:  Um  reiolQtioiM  of  th« 
iien«te  were  tensed  SessHw  CtmiMlta^  aad  Ukm  of  lbs 
tribee,  P<e(wciCs.  ,  . 
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pBctt&oe  or  consent  of  tlic  noUeit 
U.  C.  3&k    imke  plebeian  acts  that  could  equal* 
ly  bind  tbo  whole  oonununity.^ 

This  rude  and  artless  manner  of  coniDiunicattn|| 
a  share  of  the  legislature  to  the  inierior  order  ot 
the  people^  tended  greatly  to  tncraaae  the  intricacy 
of  tAls  singular  constitution,  which  now  opened, 
in  iact,  thn«  distinct  souroes  of  Ifgialation,  and 
produced  laws  of  three  diifcrent  denominations; 
decrees  of  the  senate,^  which  hod  a  temponiiy 
authority ;  acts  of  the  centuries;'  and  re80iuti<ms 
of  the  tribes  ;4  and  by  these  means  undoubtedly 
made  way  for  much  intestine  dhision,  distraction, 
and  tumult 

So  iar  animosity  to  tbo  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  measures  that 
&Uowed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the 
spirit  of  oordianty  did  not  long  smriw  the  sense 
of  those  injuries,  and  that  xcsentment  to  a  com- 
mon enemy  frota  which  this  tmnaient  unanimity 
arose.  The  plebeians  had  removed  some  pait  of 
the  establiflhment,  in  which  the  patiicians  were 
unequaHy  faroured;  but  they  tmro  witL  the 
gieater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  remain- 
ed, and  by  which  they  were  still  condemned  to 
act  a  BubonUnata  part  in  the  commonwealth. 
They  were  still  excluded  from  the  office  of  con- 
sul, and  from  that  of  the  priesthood.  They  were 
debarred  from  inteimarriase  with  the  nobles  by  an 
express  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the 
sexes  from  pasdon,  fiirgettin^  distinctions,  should 
in  this  manner  unite  tndb>  diflerent  ranks;  but 
being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in 
&Tour  of  the  eonUHa  of  the  tribes,  became  jinnt 
or  rival  sovereij^  of  the  state,  they  couSi  not 
long  acquiesce  in  these  unequal  conditions.. 

A  few  3reani  after  the  lestoralion 
XT.  C.  308.  of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius,.  a 
plebeian,  beinff  one  of  the  tribunes, 
moved  the  celebrated  act  wnich  bears  hia  name.* 
to  repeal  the  dauso  of  the  twelve  table»  which 
prohibited  the  inteimuriage  of  patrician»  and 
plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined  at  the 
same  time  in  a  claim  of  moro.  importance — ^thot 
the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
diifen'nt  orders  of  the  commonwealths  and  uiight 
be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.P'  The 
senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles^  having  for 
some  time,  b^  delays,  and  by  involving  the  state,, 
as  usual,  in  foreign  wais,  endeavoured  to  suspend 
the  determination  of  these  questions,  were  at 
""length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  leas 
material  Tptut  of  their  pretensbuH,  rcspectin;^  the 
intermarna^  of  different  ranks,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible^ to  pacify  them  on'  the  refrisal  of  the  more 
imnortant  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity 
of  beinff  elected  into  the  office  of  coumI. 

To  eludb  their  demands  on  this  material  point,, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  whicli,  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed  only 
by  persons^of  noble  buth,  many  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  ihe  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  ple- 
t)cian  extraction;  and  that,  by  this  conndention 
alone,  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 


from  the  disnity  of  consul  Supentition,  for  th« 
most  part,  Ming  founded  on  custom  alone,  ms 
change  can  be  made  in  the  custoni,  without  appear- 
ing to  destroy  the  religion  that  is  founded  upon  it. 
This  difficulty  acoordinglv  jut  a  itop^  for  a  while, 
to  the  hasty  pace  with  wWh  the  plebeians  ad- 
vanced to  tl^e  consulate :  but  this  obstruction  was 
at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  are  re- 
moved in  human  anairs,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and 
bv  the  mere  oiange  of  a  name.  The 
U.  C.  309.  title  of  consul  being  changed  for  that 
of  military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal 
function  being  included  in  the  duties  of  this  office, 
plebeians,  though  not  qualified  to  be  consul?, 
were  allowed  to  offer  themselves  aa  candidates^ 
and  to  be  elected  militeiy  tribunes  with  consular 
power.  In  this  manner  the  supposed  profanation 
was  avoided,  and  plebeians  were  allowed  to  be 
qualified  for  the  highest  ofiice  of  the  state.  The 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  consider* 
able  Ume,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to 
attain  to  tlic  honour  of  first  ma^istiatc  ot  the 
commonwealth.  The  plebeians  m  a  body  had 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them ; 
but  as  separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor;  or,  if 
a  plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  |>articular 
election  of  militeiy  tribunes,  the  patricians  had 
credit  enough  to  have  the  nomination  of  consuls 
revived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoint 
their  antagoniste. 

Together  with  the  separation  of  the  militaiy^ 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  another  dhange,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  ^ected.  £ver  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  cnrohnent 
of  the  people  was  become  a  principal  object  of 
the  executive  power.  In  the  first  ages  it  belonged 
•to  the  king,  together  with  all  the  ^cr  lunctioDS 
of  state.  In  uie  sei^uel,  it  devolved  on  the  con- 
•  suls;  and  they  aocordinely,  at  every  period  of  five 
yean,,  by  the  rules  of  this  office,  could  dispose  of 
every  c^izen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  place 
him'in  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  the 
knights,,  or  strike  him  ofi*  from  either;  and,  by 
charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  subject, 
while  they  str£p|)ed  him  of  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  con- 
sequence/and  of  his  state  as  a  Roman.* 

These  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced, 
not  held  up  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people;.  The  magistrate  actually  took  an  account 
of  tne-  dtisBen's  estate,  inquired  mto  his  character, 
and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted  him  to  the 
senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded  or  disfran- 
chised,, according  as  he  judged  the  party  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  his  fieodom,  of  the  rank  which 
he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the 
commonwealth.* 

So  impoEtant  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre* 
tion  of  an  officer  elected  for  a  different  purpose, 
took  ito  rise  in  the  simplicity  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considerahto  period  without  any 
flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  waiv  nevertheless, 
that  branch  ot  the  consular  magistracy  which  the 
patricians  were  least  willing  to  communicate  or 
to  share  with  the  plebeians.    While  they  admitr 
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ted  them,,  thcicforr,  to  be  elected  tribiuies  ^h 
ooosular  powesr,  they  stipulated,  that  the  chaise 
of  jiRsdiiv  in  the  census,  or  muaten,  should  be 
disjoined  from  it;,  and  that,  under  the  title  of 
cenmi^  this  charge  should  remain  with  persons 

of.  patridan  birth.!''  They  contend- 
U.  C.  310.    ed  for  this  separation,  not  idth  a 

professed  intention  to  reserve  the 
oflioe  of  censor  to  their  own  order,  but  under  pre- 
.ence  that  peraons  invested  with  the  consular 
power,  being  so  frequently  em]4oyed  in  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could 
HOC  attend  to  the  a0airB.of  the  citv,  or  perform^all 
the  dutiea  of  censor  at  their  regular  periods^ 

But  whatOTCT  may  have  been  the  real  motive 
finr  separating  the  department  of  censor  from  that 
of  consul,  the  change  appears  to  have  been  sea- 
sonably made ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  striking 
example  of  that  sin^ruJar  felicity  with  which  the 
Roniansy  for  some  time,. advanced  in  their  policy, 
as  weU  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman 
consul,  being  a  warrior,  was  chie^y  intent  on  the 
glory  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  dis^ 
dained  to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in 
his  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  derk  or  accountant 
entrusted  with  the  census,  or  enrolment  of  his 
fellow-cxtizens ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  pecu- 
liar attention  was  given  to  tne  choice  of  consuls 
on  the  year  of  the  census,  an  being  then  vested 
with  an^  dangerous  measures  of  power.  But 
conaidenng  the  height  at  which  party  disputes 
were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  conseqiience  of 
a  citizen's  rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,,  it  was  no 
loneer  safe  to  entrust  in  the  same  hands  the  civil 
lights  of  thepeople,  and  the  executive  powers  of 
the  state.  The  consul,  lieing  frequenll^  raised 
to  hifl  station  by  party  intri^es,  and  commg  into 
power  with  the  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of 
party  zeal,  might  have  easily,  in  the  manner  of 
making  up  the  roOs  of  the  people,  gratified  his 
own  resentments,  or  that  of  his  fiiction^  The 
oflfce  of  consul  in  his  capacity  of  mihlaiy  leader, 
was  naturally  the  province  of  youth,,  at  of  vjgour- 
ous  manhood ;  but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined 
fiom  it,  fi;U  as  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons 
of  great  authority  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  the  satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
mi^ht  safely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes, 
and  the  assignment  of  then:  mnk.  In  such  hands 
it  continued,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  be  very 
fiiithfully  discharged ;  and  by  connecting  the  dig- 
nities or  citizen,  and  the  honours  of  the  state, 
with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the 
happiest  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  of  the  con- 
«iili^  was  limited  to  two ;  but  that  of  the  consular 
tribtmes  was  left  undetermined,,  and  at  successive 
eledtions  was  augmented  from  three  to  eight 
This  has  given  occasion  to  some  historians,  who 
are  quoted  by  Livy,.  to  ascribe-  the  institution  of 
this  office,  not  to  the  frnportunitv  of  the  plebeian 
party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  tiie  state;  which 
being  assailed  hy  numerous  enemies,,  and  not 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplyidg 
conuosinderB,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul,,  were 
led  to  mbstitute  officers  of  a  dtflerenft  denomina- 
tion, whose  numbers  might  be  kicreased  at  diii* 
CTCCion.  It  is  indeed  probable,,  that,  in  tiwprogreas 
of  this  govermoent^  new  iDstitotlons,.  and  the  sa« 


paration  of  departments,  were  suggested  no  less 
by  the  multiplicity,  of  growing  af&irs,  than  by  tho 
pretensions  of  party,  or  by  toe  ambition  of  stpa« 
rate  pretenders  to  power.  In  the  first  of^  those 
kWays,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  institutbn  of 
the  plebeian  ediles,  already  mentioned;  for  that 
of  tne  pnefecfus  annone,  or  inspector  of  tho 
markets,  together  with  the  additions  that  were, 
in  the  course  of  these  changes,  continually  made 
to  the  number  of  quseston. 

The  quaestors  had  been  long  established  at 
Rome ;  they  had  chaxve  of  the  public  funds,  and 
followed  the  kings  ana  the  consuls  as  oomnnssa- 
ries  or  provisors  in  the  field.  During  the  busy 
period  which  ws  hare  been  now  conodering,- 
their  number  was  augmented  firom  tnro  to  four ; 

and  the  places  were  fllled,  for  the 
U.  C..333.    most  part,  with  petridans,  though 

not  limited  to  persons  of  this  rank. 
The  prefectuB  annoiue,  or  inspector  of  the 
markets,  was  an  ofiker  occaaiowaUy  named,  on  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guaid  asainst  frnune,  and 
to  provide  ibr  the  wants  of  t£e  people.  Roma 
was  in  hd  a  place  of  aims,  or  a  mifituy  station, 
often  depending  as  much  for  subsistcnoe  on  the 
foresight  and  caie  of  its  officors,  as  on  the  course 
of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  thepart  of  the  state, 
the  people  were  exposed  to  sufifer  from  scarcity. 
On  the  approaches  of  famine,  they  became  mu- 
tinous and  disordcriy,  and  were  ready  to  barter 

their  freedcni,  and  the  constitution 
U.  C.  313..    of  thdr  country,  for  bread.  During 

the  famine  which  first  suggested  the 
senuation  of  this  trust  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
omcers  of  state,  Sp.  Malius,.  a  Roman  knight, 
being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantities  of  com  $  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to 
form  a  dangerous  party  among  them,  and  by  their 
to  raise  himsetf  to  tho  head  of  < ' 


10Uv.lib.iv.e.& 


the  com- 
1th.  The  senate  took  the  alarm,  and,  as 
in  the  most  dtogerous  crisis  of  the  state,  had  re* 
course  to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  MsbKus 
beinff  dted  to  appear  before  him^  and  having  re- 
fused to  answer,  was  f>ut  to  death. 

The  care  of  supplying  tho  people  vrith  com, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L. 
Minocius,  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted  to 
citizens  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  office  itself  bcv 
came  necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  Re- 
public as  a  scene  of  mere  political  dehbcratwns 
and  coundis,  prepared  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  strength.  Thn 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  very  diflerent  aspect,  as  a  horde 
of  warriors,  who  had  made  and  preserved  their 
aoquifdtions  by  foree^  and  who  never  betraved 
any  signsof  weakness  in  the  foreign  wan  they 

had  to  mniyifai^y^. 

In  theiir  tmnsition  from  monarchy  to  repuUk^ 
bideed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  in- 
termissbn  of  natural  exertions.  Private  citiiens^ 
annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  dkl 
not  with  theur  elevation  acquire  the  dignity  of 
princes;;  the^  did  not  onmnand  the  same  respect 
nom  their  fellow  dtiuxm  at  hone,  nor  had  the 


same  oonsidemtion  from  rival  natMms  abnad. 
The  frequent  diaaensiinis  of  the  people  seemed 
to  render  them  aa  easy  pcey  to  thwr  enemiMi 
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During  Uie  Hffs  of  Taiquin  muiY  powers  united 
•gainat  Uiem  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king.  They 
were  stripped  of  their  territory,  confinM  to  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  deserted  by  their  allies.^ 
The  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  &U  with  ito 
monarchy.  The  event,  however,  belied  these 
appeaianoefl^  and  the  power  of  the  annual  magis- 
tracy soon  became  more  formidable  abroad,  thouffh 
less  awful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  moBaidi. 
The  republican  government  sought  for  respite 
from  domestb  trouble  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war, 
and  the  forces  of  the  state,  instead  of  b^g  re^ 
strained,  were  impelled  into  action  by  intestine 
divisions.  The  ambition  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  endea-voured  to  watch  their 
superiors  the  soucitude  with  which  the  higher 
•roer  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  distinction,  the 
exercise  of  ability  which,  in  this  contest,  was 
common  to  both,  enabled  them  to  act  against  fo- 
veign  enemies  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but 
Aot  worn  out,  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls  annually  elected,  brought  to  the 
helm  of  afiiiB  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  oontt- 
nual  sumilies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every  offi> 
oer,  on  nis  accession  to  the  magistracy,  was  in 
haste  to  distinguish  bis  administration,  and  to 
merit  his  triumph ;  and  numerous  as  ^e  enemies 
of  the  Republic  anpeared,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  every  Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  distmction. 
It  was  given  only  to' those  who  obtamed  actual 
victories,  and  who  killed  a  certain  number  of 
their  enemies.^ 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending 
to  excite  ambitbn  or  to  reward  military  meri^ 
were  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  armies  alone ; 
the  victorious  soMier  partook  in  the  triumph  of 
his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  propor- 
tinned  to  the  pnxx&  he  had  given  of  his  valour. 
"  I  bear  the  ecars,"  said  Dentatus  (while  he 
iileaded  for.  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-ooidierB,)  **of  five  and 
forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  wei«  received  in 
one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bestowed  upon  me  by  those 
I  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  times  the  mural 
crown ;  having  been  so  often  the  first  to  scale  the 
enemies'  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of  distinc- 
tion in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titmle  from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eightv-three 
chains  of  firold,  sixty  brs^lets,  eighteen  lances, 
and  thirty-five  sets  of  horse-fiimiture,  from  pri- 
^-atc  pervons^  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my 
services."' 

Under  the  infiuenoe  of  councils  so  fertile  in 
tlie  invention  of  military  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  soldier  vras  roused  by  so  many 
incentx\'es  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  which  is  commonly  im- 
politic, proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ar- 
dour and  spirit  with  which  armies  were  led.  In 
public  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  war,  the 
vehement  ambition  of  individuals  proved  a  conti- 
nual incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which 
the  state  not  only  soon  recovered  the  consequence 
which  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its  transition  from 
monarchy,  kmt  was  speedily  enabled  to  improve 
upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
Latin  confedency;  frequenUy  to  vanquish  the 


1  Ditmyi.  Hal.  lib.  t.       9  Vive  UioiMaad  in  one  field. 
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Safainei^  the  Hernia,  the  Volsd  and  Etruscans, 
and,  in  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  expulsioc 
of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its  dominion  greatly  be- 
yond the  territories  which  had  been  in  the  000- 
session  of  that  prince.  In  one  direction,  from 
Falerium  to  Anxur,  about  sixty  miles ;  and  in 
the  other,  from  the  summits  of  the 
U.  C.  344,  Appenines  to  the  sea:  and  Rome, 
the  metropdii  of  this  little  empire, 
was  become,  with  a  few  competitors,  one  or  the 
principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  nearest  object  of  its  emulation 
at  this  period  was  Veice,  an  £!truscan  principality, 
of  wliich  the  capital,  situated  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  v?as  built  on  an  eminence,  and  se- 
cured by  {urecipioes. 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their 
government  from  the  form  of  a  pziiicipality  to 
mat  of  a  republic^  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Vei- 
entes,  with  whom  they  had  waged  long  and 
desperate  vrais ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  dose  a  neighbourhood,  vnth  imminent 
danger  to  both.  Veis,  according  to  Dionysiiis^ 
was  equal  in  extent  to  Athens,  ami,  like  the  other 
Etruscan  cantons,  was  further  advanced  than 
Rome  in  the  arts  of  peace,  probably  better  pro- 
vided with  Uie  resources  of  war,  but  inferior  in 
the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  thd  courage 
of  hs  peopleu  The  Veiientee  being,  afler  a  vari- 
ety of  struggle^  beat  from  the  field,  they  retired 
within  theur  w^ls,  suffered  themselves  to  be  in- 
vested, and  underwent  a  siege  or  blockade  of  ten 
yeank  The  Romans,  in  oroer  to  reduce  them, 
continued  during  those  ten  years  in  the  field, 
without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  sea- 
sons {  made  secure  approaches  fortil^ing  them- 
selves in  the  posts  whicn  they  suc- 
Uv  C  357.  cesaively  occupied,  and  in  the  end 
entered  the  place  by  storm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  told,  that  they 
learned  to  make  war  with  more  regularity  than 
they  had  formerly  practised  {  and  having,  some 
little  time  before^  appointed  a  military  pay  for 
such  of  their  people  as  served  on  foot,  they  at 
this  time  extended  the  same  estabUshment  to  their 
horaemen  or  knights;  imposed  taxes  on  the  people 
in  order  to  defray  this  expense,  and  made  other 
arrangements,  which  soon  after  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  enterpnsvs  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and  system: 
circumstances  whkh,  together  with  the  accessions 
of  territory  and  power,  gained  by  the  reduction 
of  Veiie,  rendered  this  event  a  remarkable  epocha 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their 
conquest  was  partly  founded  in  the  original  policy 
of  tne  state.  The  practice  of  incorporating  van- 
quished enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Koman  people, 
had  been  longr  discontinued :  for  even  Tarquin, 
it  is  said,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  enslaving 
captives,  and  this  late  the  citizens  of  Veue  un- 
derwent;^ but  their  lands,  and  the  city  itself 
offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  conqueron.  And 
accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  transplant  into 
those  vacant  possessions  and  seats  one  naif  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.* 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition,  who  hoped  to  double 
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their  pcwBeiHion,  and  flstterad  theoM^VM  ihaX 
tbej  might  donbte  the  power  of  the  state:  hut  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  senate  and  noblee, 
as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the  common- 
wealth, and  aa  nMNne  likely  to  restore  a  rival  than 
to  strengthen  themselves.  It  was  eluded  b^  a 
partial  divioon  of  the  Veien  territozy,  in  winch 
ae««n  jugera,  m  about  fbiir  English  acres,  were 
assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  fiunily;  and  by  these 
means  the  more  indiflent  citizens  were  provided 
lor,  without  any  hazara  of  diamembering  tne  state. 

But  while  the  Uomans  were  thus  avamng  them- 
selves of  the  spcnls  of  a  fallen  enemYi  and  pro- 
bably enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  their  rival,  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  imagined  security, 
they  became  themselves  an  example  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  affiun ;  being  assailed  by  a  new 
and  unlooked-fixr  enemy,  who  came  like  a  stroke 
of  lightning  on  their  settlement,  dispersed  their 
people,  and  reduced  their  habkatbns  to  ashes. 

The  Ghiulfl^  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
Alps  in  three  several  mierations,  about  two 
hundred  yean  before  this  <&te,  being  now  mas- 
ten  of  aU  the  plains  on  the  Po^  and  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sena,  where  they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from 
their  name  was  called  Sena  Giallia;  and  being 
etiO  bent  on  extending  their  possessions,  or  shift- 
ing their  habitations,  had  passed  the  Alanines, 
aiu  laid  siege  to  Clnsinm,  the  capital  d  a  small 
nation  in  Tuscany.*  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  made  application  to  the  Romans  for  succour ; 
W  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to 
intevcede  vrith  the  Gauls  in  their  behalC  The 
deputies  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and 
commissioned  to  act  onl3r  as  mediators,  having 
appeared  in  anns  on  the  aide  of  the  besieged,  the 
Gianls  complained  of  their  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
fiuth,  and  as  a  departure  fiom  the  neutnlity  which 
the  Romans  prolessed :  and  being  denied  satisfac- 
tion on  this  complaint,  they  dropped  their  design 
on  Clusium,  and  turned  tbeir  arms  against  thne 
mediatora,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found 
the  Romans  posted  to  receive  them  on  the  Allia, 
a  small  river  which  vras  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
territory,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabine^  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome;  and,  with  the  same  impetuo- 
sity which  hitherto  attended  then^  they  passed 
the  AUia  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  drove 
them  into  the  angle  that  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  riverS)  put  all  who  withstood 
them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remainder  into 
the  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  or,  being  cut 
off  from  their  retreat  to  Rome,  were  disperaed  in 
the  neighbouring  country. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
V,  C.  363.  much  stunned  or  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  made  no 
iaither  attempt  to  defend  their  dt^.  All  the 
youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  arms  retired  into  the 
capitoL  The  weak  or  infirm,  whether  firom  sex 
or  a^  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  to  de- 
struction, or  suffered  themselves  to  be  suipxised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets 

The  Gaulsi,  having  employed  three  days  in  the 
punuit  and  slaughter  of  those  who  fied  from  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  fourth  day  advanced  to- 
wards the  wans  of  Rome.  But  beinff  alarmed  at 
fint  by  the  general  desertion  of  the  battlements^ 
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which  they  miitoek  for  an  ambuscade  or  an  ar 
tifioe  to  draw  them  into  a  snare,  they  examined 
all  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured 
to  enter  the  gates.  The  more  effectually  to  dis- 
lodge every  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  re- 
du^  it  to  ashes,  and  took  poet  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held 
oaU  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  republic,  already 
so  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  fame  of  its 
ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Rome  began 
to  be  considered  at  this  time  as  a  rising  and  pros- 
perous commonwealth.^ 

The  Grauls  remained  in  possessbn  of  the  ruins 
for  six  months;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  scale  the  rock  on  which  the 
capitol  was  built;  and  being  repulsed  by  Man- 
lius,  who,  for  his  vigilance  and  valour  on  this  oc- 
casion, acquired  the  name  of  Gapitolinus,  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  up  tne  fortress,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  fiumne.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  still 
preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwndth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  CamiUus,  under  whose  auspices 
they  had  reduced  the  citj  of  Veio^  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the 
score  of  an  invidious  charge  of  embezzling  the 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  place,  was  the  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  affain ;  th^  absolved  him 
of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  in  the  qualifi- 
cation to  command  their  armies  -^  and,  in  order 
that  he  mkht  assemble  their  allies  and  collect  the 
remains  of  their  late  army,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  country*,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes,  he  overlooked  his  wrongs,  procured 
numben  to  resort  to  his  standard,  and  hastened 
to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  He 
came  to  the  rehef  of  the  capitol  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  besieged,  being  greatly  reduced 
by  fiunine,  had  already  capitulated,  and  were 
pa^g  a  ransom  for  themselves  and  their  re- 
maining effects.  Before  this  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, ne  surprised'  the  besiegers,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  tneir  prize,  and  silerwards,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  that  was  fouj^ht  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  revenged  the  disaster  which  his  country- 
men had  suffered  on  the  banks  of  the  AUia.'o 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  famous  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  history,  retained  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  their  danger  from  the  Grauls,  and  nom 
thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  particulan  in 
their  polic}^,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  such 
an  impression.  They  set  apart  particular  funds 
in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared  in  all  other  possible 
tfiigenoes  of  the  state,  and  reserved  for  a  resource 
in  case  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  They  subjected 
the  mafiistrate  to  certain  general  restnctions,  but 
allowed  an  exception  in  case  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Gauls ;  ana  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  age  in 
which  they  took  these  alarming  impressions,  they 
had  not  yet^  acquired  those  aJvantages  of  disci- 
pline ana  militaiy  skill,  in  which  they  were  after- 
wards so  much  superior  to  the  Grauls  and  other 
barbarous  neighlKM2rs.u 


7  Plutarch,  in  vit.  C&milli.  8  Ibid. 

9  Li\ .  lib.  V.  0.  3S.  10  Ibiit  e.  43,  Jbc 
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Although  faktarisiM  ha^  amply  ^applied  the 
detail  of  history  before  this  eren^  they  neveith^ 
leas  acknowledge,  (hat  all  prior  evidence  of  lacts 
perished  in  the  destmetion  of  Rome ;  that  all  re- 
cords  and  monmnents  of  what  the  Romans  had 
formerly  been,  were  then  to  be  sathered  from  the 
ruins  <tf  cottages^  which  had  oeen  for  several 
months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  baibaious  enemy; 
that  the  laws  of  liie  twelve  teble8>  the  People's 
Chartem  of  Right,  and  tfaa  Forms  of  the  Consti-; 
lotion,  were  to  be  collected  in  fragments  of  plates 
which  were  dug  from  the  rubbish  of  their  former 
habitations ;  and  that  nothing  remaining  to  mark 
the  former  position  of  Roma,,  besides  the  capitol, 
raised  on  its  rock,  and  sunoonded  with  ruins, 
the  people  deliberated  whether  they  should  at- 
tempt to  renew  their  settlement  on  this  ground, 
or  transfer  it  to  Yeis.  It  had  been  formerly  pro- 
posed to  remove  to  that  place  one  half  of  the  se- 
nate and  people^  It  was  then  proposed,  that  they 
should  choose  that  as  the  proper  ground  on  which 
to  restore  the  name  and  the  seat  of  their  common- 
wealth. *'  Why,"  said  the  pramoten  of  this  de- 
sign, "attempt,  at  a  great  expense,,  and  with  go 
much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretehod  ruins  of 
a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  anolher,  pro\ided 
with  private  and  public  buildings  of  every  sort^ 


yet  entire  for  our  reception  V  To  this  i^)ecioQs 
argument  ought  have  been  opposed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  advantages  of  their  fonner  sicoa- 
ti<m ;  its  plaoe  on  a  navi^ble  river,  its  command 
of  the  passage  fipom  Lditimn  to  Etruria,  and  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  finm  the  descents  of 
the  Appenines  to  the  sea.  But  motives  of  su- 
perstition and  national  pride  were  supposed  to 
be  of  greater  weight  "Would  you,*'  said  Ca- 
millus,  "abandon  the  seats  of  your  ancestonl 
Would  you  have  Yeis  reatorea,  and  Rome  to 
perish  for  ever?  Would  you  relinquish  the  altan 
of  the  gods,  who  have  fixied  their  snrines  in  these 
sacred  {daces ;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indebted  for 
so  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  the 
conquest  of  those  habitations  for  whkh  you  now 
propose  to  forsake  their  temples?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans,  de* 
termined  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation, 
proceeded  to  restore  their  habitations,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  accompliafaed  the  work  of  re- 
building their  city.  An  era  from  which,  as  from 
a  second  foundation,  may  be  dated  the  rise  d:  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
in  which  its  luslory,  though  still  controverted  in 
some  particulars,  is  less  doubtful  than  before,  or 
less  disfigured  with  ^ble.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


Scene  qf  Foreign  War  and  Domestic  Dispute  opened  with  retiring  Rome — Faetien  or  Conspi^ 
racy  qf  Mamitu — GmdemnaHon — Plebetaru  elected  into  the  OJfftee  of  Consular  TVibunes — 
Aspire  to  the  Consulate — TA«  Jlrst  Plebeian  Consul — Establishment  of  the  PreBtor-^Patrician 
Ediles^The  Plebeians  qualified  to  hold  aU  the  OMces  qf  State^Tke  Measure  if  Roman 
Magistracy  conipUte — Review  of  the  Constitution — Its  seeming  defects — But  great  successes — 
Pohcy  of  the  State  respecting  Foreign  or  VangwiBhed  Nations — Fbnnation  of  the  Legion — 
Series  of  Wars — With,  the  Samnites^  Campanians — The  Tarentines — Pyrrhus^Sovereignty 
of  Italy — Different  Footing  on  which  the  InhabitojUs  stood. 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  restore 
their  community,,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habitations 

in  peace.  Tliey  were  invaded  by 
U.  C.  365.    the  Equi,  the  Volsci,  the  Hemici, 

the  Etruscans,  and  some  of  their 
own  Latin  confederates ;'  who  dreading  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  commonwealth,,  from  which 
they  had  already  sufTered  so  much,  and  whose 
power  was  sogreat  an  object  of  their  jealousy, 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  During  a  period 


Romam,  it  ia  confeised,  made  lets  progteu  in  every  other 
an  Uian  io  that  of  war.  Their  geoeral  CaoiiUiu,  at  hU 
trittinph  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Gauli,  made  hii 
entry  into  Rome,  havin|  his  visage  painied  with  red ;  a 
ftractice,  Rays  Pltov,  which  ia  yet  to  be  found  among  na- 
tiona  of  Africa,  who  remain  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  and 
wliieh  thia  natural  hietorian  waa  melioed  to  coniidor  aa  a 
charaotarietie  of  barbarous  manaere. 

1  Soma  parte  even  of  the  hietory  that  follows,  are  doubt- 
ful. The  names  of  dictators  and  of  consuls,  the  reality 
of  entire  eampaicna,  as  well  as  of  single  actions,  are  con- 
troverted, (Liv.  lib.  1.  G.  5.  &  96.  lib.  v.  c  59.  lib.  nii.  c.  3& 
lib.  ix.  e.  15.)  but  Uiat  which  precedsd  this  date  resia  almost 
•*  ''Mdition  alone,  (lAr.  lib.  ni.  e.  1.)  It  serves,  however, 
-••  wiuiui  u8,  wn«i(  the  Romans  themselves  believed;  and 
la  therefore  ^  best  comment  we  can  have  on  the  geniua 
^  tendency,  aa  well  as  the  origiji,  of  their  political  ia- 

8  Liv  lb  vLe. «.&!«. 


of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  which  fol- 
lowed, they  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a  suc- 
cession of^  enemies,,  m  subduing  of  whom  they 
became  the  sovereigns  of  Italy;  while  they  con- 
tinued to  undergo  mtemal  convulsions,  which, 
as  formerly,  proved  the  birth  of  political  institu- 
tions, and  filled  up  the  measure  <n  their  national 
establishment. 

During  this  ])eriod^  the  plebeians,  far  from  be- 
mg  satisned  with  their  past  acquisitions,  made 
continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privileges.  The 
tribunes,  by  traducing  the  senate,  and  by  dis- 
playing in  their  harangues  the  severities  of  the 
patrician  creditor,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  ple- 
beian rlebtor,  still  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their 
party;  the  republic  itself  was  so  feebly  established, 
that  ambitious  citizens  were  encouraged,  by  means 
of  Actions  raised  among  persons  of  the  lower 
class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the  covern- 
ment.  In  this  manner  ManKus,  the  %mou8 
chamnion  of  the^  ca|ntol,  who^  as  has  been  ob- 
aervea,  W  his  vigilance  and  valour  preserved  that 
fortress  nvm  theGauls,  formed  a  de&dgn  to  usuip 
the  sovereignty.  Presuminf  on  his  merit  in  this 
and  odier  semoes,  he  thoi^t  himsdf  above  the 
laws;  and  endeavouring  by  his  intrigoei  with 
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the  popiilflee,  to  form  a  naity  nmimtt  the  ctete, 
he  incuiTed,  what  wu  at  Rome  <^  all  imputations 
the  iDort  detested,  that  of  aepiiing  to  be  King.  In 
oppoeition  to  this  conspiraey,  whether  real  or  fie- 
titioufi,  the  Republic  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  dictator ;  and  Maniius  being  brought  before 
him,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  frasjpicion  of  malice 
and  envy  a^nst  his  accusers.  He  produced  four 
hundrGcl  ddzens,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from 
their  cvedxtoiB  and  leleaaed  from  cbains.  He 
pmduced  the  flpoils  of  thirty  enemies  slain  by 
niniflelf  in  faatcte ;  forty  badges  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  by  generals  under  whom  he  had 
■erved ;  many  dtuens  whom  he  had  reeeued  from 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  number  of  those  he  had 
saved,  he  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius,  second  in 
command  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
swoid  of  the  stats  against  the  life  of  a  person 
who  had  aaved  hb  own.  And  in  the  conclusion 
ol*  his  defence,.  **^Such  were  the  treasons,"  he 
said,  "hy  which  the  fiiends  of  the  people  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  senate." 

His  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great, 
and  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people, 
except  a  surrender  of  their  liberties.  His  libera- 
lity to  the  more  indigent  citizens^  if  it  proceeded 
mm  humanity,  was  noble;  but  if  it  proceeded 
Ixum  a  design  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the 
public,  or  transfer  them  to  himself  was  a  crime ; 
and  the  roost  splendid  services,,  considered  as  the 
axtifioes  of  a  aangeious  ambition,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  punishmnit,  not  of  reward. 

The  people,  it  is  aud,  while^  they  had  in  then 
view  the  capitol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the 
vigiknce  and  bravery  of  this  unfortunate  crimi- 
n2,  hesitated  in  their  judgment ;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to 
a  different  place,  they  oondemned  him  to  be 
thrown  fnun  the  rock  on  which  be  had  so  lately 
aignalized  his  valour.' 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  had  their  temponiry  efiect  in  sus- 
pending the  animosity  of  parties ;.  but  could  not 
reeoncue  their  interests,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal heate  which  continuaUy  arose  en  the  return 
of  disputes.  The  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C.  366.  now  above  forty  years  in  poeseaedon 
of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of  con- 
sular tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at 
any  election.^  The  majority  of  the  centuries 
were  stiU  composed  of  patricians;  and  when 
candidates  of  plebeian  rank  were  likely,  by  their 
penonai  consideration,  to  carry  a  majority,  the 
olher  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  had  in- 
fluence enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  revive 
the  election  of  consuls,  a  title  from  which  the 
plebdams,  by  law,  were  still  excluded. 

The  plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
party,  by  the  assiduity  and  influence  of  indivi- 
duab  who  aspired  to  office,  by  the  increase  of 
their  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  by 
their  alliance  with  the  patrician  families  in  con- 
seouenoe  of  marriase,  at  last  surmounted  these 
diiocultiesi  obtained  the  dignity  of  consular  tri- 
bune for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  from 
thenceforward  began  to  divide  the 
U.  C.  353.  votes  of  the  centuries  with  the  pa- 
trician candidates.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly raised  in  their  turn  to  what  was  then 
the  liTBt  office  of  the  state,  and  in  which  nothing 
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vfas  wanting  but  the  title  of  consul.  To  thli 
too  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire;  and  were  urged 
to  make  the  eoncluding  step  in  the  rise  of  their 
order,  by  the  ambition  of  a  female  patrician; 
who,  being  married  into  a  plebeian  family,  bore 
with  impatience  the  morti£cations  to  which  she 
was  exposed  in  the  condition  of  her  new  nb- 
tions.  She  excited  her  husband,  she  engaged 
her  own  kindred  among  the  patricians^  she  roused 
the  whde  plebeian  party  to  remove  the  indigni< 
ties  which  yet  remained  affixed  to  their  race,  in 
bein^  supposed  unworthy  to  hold  the  consular 
digmty. 

Licinius  Stolo^  the  husband  of 
U.  G.  377.  this  lady,  and  PuUius  Sextius, 
another  active  and  ambitious  ple- 
beian, were  placed  in  the  oollege  of  tribunes,  in 
order  to  urge  this  point.  They  beffan  the  exer- 
cise of  their  office  by  proposing  three  very  un- 
portent  laws :  the  first  uitended  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors;  by  which  all  paymente  mads 
on  the  score  of  interests,  should  be  oeducted  from 
the  capital,  and  three  yean  be  allowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  second  lawto  limit  the  extent  of  estates  in 
land,,  by  which  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to 
engross  above  five  hundred  higera,^  or  to  have  in 
stock  above  one  hundred  bullockB^  and  five  hun- 
dred gOQto  and  sheep. 

A  thicd  law  to  restore  the  election  of  consuls, 
in  place  of  consular  tribunes,  with  an  express 
provision  that,  at  leasts  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  of  plebeian  descent. 

The  patricians  having  ^lined  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  their  party,,  prevailed  upon  them  to  dis- 
sent from  their  colleagues,  and  to  suspend,  by 
their  negatives,  all  pnoeedin^  on  the  subiect  of 
these  ]^n.  The  tribunes^  Lidnius  ana  Sex-^ 
tins,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinary 
afi&irs  of  stete. 

An  snarchy  of  five  years  ensued,'  during  which 
time  the  Republic,  bereft  of  all  ita  ofiicers,  had  no 
magistracy  beddes  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  lesaUy  vested  with  any  degree  of 
executive  povrer. '  Any  alarm  from  abro»l  must 
have  suspended  the  contest  at  home,  and  forced 
the  parties  to  a  treaty :  but  they  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  in  this  state  of  domestie  trouble,  unin- 
terrupted peace  with  their  neighbours;  a  ciremu' 
stance  from  which  we  may  infer,  that,  in  most 
of  their  wars,  they  were  themselves  the  aggres- 
sors,, and  owed  this  interval  of  neaco  to  ue  va- 
cancy of  the  consulate,  and  to  their  want  of  the 
prompters,  by  whom  they  were  usually  excited 
to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  ^erel  questions,  on  which  the  parties 
were  now  at  variance,  the  patricians  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exclusion  or  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sacri- 
legious profimation  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
sufTering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the  con- 
suls to  pass  into  plebeian  hands.  This  argument, 
instead  of  persuading  the  popular  leaders  to  de- 
sist from  uieir  claim,  only  made  them  sensible 
that  it  vras  necessaiy  to  remove  this  impedbnent 
by  a  previous  operation,  before  they  attempted  to 
pass  through  tne  way  which  it  was  meant  to 


5  About  300  Engltdi  •cm.  • 

0  From  U.C.  377  to  382.  7  Uv.  lib.  vL  e.  35. 
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obfltraet  They  appesred  dien  ibr  n,  little  to  drop 
their  parauit  of  tne  oonmilate;  they  aflected  to 
Inspect  the  claim  of  the  petriciana,  to  retain  the 
pouesBbn  of  plaoea  which  had  always  been  aa- 
aigned  to  their  order.  But  they  moved,  thai  the 
number  of  ordinary  attendants  on  the  sacred 
rites  should  be  augxnented  fnrni  two  to  ten ;  and 
that  of  theae  one  half  should  be  named  of  ple- 
beian extraction. 

While  the  patricians  continued  to  reject  this 
proposal,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  fikely  to 
have  on  their  pretensions  in  general,  they  gave 
way  successively ;  and,  at  the  interval  of  some 
yeaia,  iint  to  the  acts  Uiat  were  oeviscd  in  &vour 
of  insolvent  debtors;  next,  to  the  Agrarian  law, 
or  limitation  of  property  in  land;  am  last  of  all, 
to  the  new  estaUishment  relating  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  cammunicatiDn  of  the  consulate 
itself  to  persons  of  pleiieian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowins 
that  the  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  patricians,  or  was  ^I  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  being  qualified  tq  stand  for  the  consulate. 
Tney  insisted,  that  at  least  oac  of  the  consuls 
riiould  be  a  plebeian;  and  having  pre\'ailed  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  contested  points,  the  plebeian 
party  entered  immediatdy  on  the  possession  of 
their  new  privilege,  and  raised  Pu- 
ll. C.  387.  blivs  Sextina,  the  tribune  who  had 
been  so  active  in  the  cause  of  his 
constituents,  to  tho  office  of  consul 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  re- 
peated\diminutioii  of  their  exclusive  prerotrativos, 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  jumcative 
from  the  executive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
*the  title  oi  Prstor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  pretor  should  be  su- 
bordinate, but  next  in  rank,^  to  the  consul.  He 
was  attended  by  two  lieton,  and  had  his  oonunis- 
sion  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  ail  differ- 
ences that  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to 
hear  the  suits  of  the  peo{Me  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  aball 
have  occasion  to  observe,  came  to  be  giadually 
circumscribed  by  its  own  precedents,  and  by  the 
accumulating  edicts  <^  successive  prstors.  One 
person  at  fir^  was  supposed  able  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  this  office^  but  the  number,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  multiplicity  of 
civil  amurs,  was  afterwards  gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what  they 
had  now  surrendered,  was  made  about  the  same 
time.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  emle  being  at  its'first 
institution  expensive,  was  likely  to  tocome  gra- 
dually more  so  by  the  frequent  additions  which 
were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  this  chaige 
as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the  opposite  party 
offered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  provided  that  two 
offioen  for  this  purpose,  under  the  tide  of  Curile 
Ediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 
the  palridaniL^ 

By  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they 


lLlv.lib.vi.c.42. 


admitted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity 
of  consul,  reserved  to  their  own  order  the  exchot- 
sive  right  to  the  offices  of  prctor  and  edile :  hy 
the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sports 
and  public  entertainments;  a  station  which,  in  a 
state  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  go- 
vernment of  popular  assemblies,  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  rime,  a  great  object  of  ambition,  and  a 
principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  inetitution  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  plebeian  pei^.  They 
complained,  tliat  while  the  patricians  affected  to 
resign  the  exclusive  ritle  to  one  office,  they  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
in  consideration  and  influence.  But  no  exclusive 
advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order, 
while  the  other  was  occarionallj  posseflscd  of  the 
legisladve  and  supreme  executive  power.  All  the 
offices,  whether  of  pretor  or  edile,  of  dictator  or 
censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with  persons 
of  either  rank ;  and  the  distinction  of  petncian  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as  a 
monument  of  the  aristocracy  which  bad  subsist- 
ed in  former  ages.   The  only  effect  which  it  now 

had  was  favoumble  to  the  plebeians ; 
IT.  0. 417.    as  it  limited  the  chdce  of  tribunes 

to  their  own  order,  while,  in  oonk- 
mon  with  the  jntridans,  they  had  access  to  every 
other  dignity  m  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which 
Remew  of  the  historians  have  given  us  o£  the 
constitutum,  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  eariiest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patiidan,  Eques- 
trian, and  Plebeian ;  and  tlie  state,  though  go- 
verned by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  oi^aiy 
assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic  Assemblies  to  which  every  citizen 
was  a(unitted  were  termed  the  Camilta:  those 
which  were  fiirmed  of  the  superior  ranks,  or  of  a 
select  number,  were  termed  the  Senate.  Among 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to 
be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were  probably 
synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  introduction 
of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  se- 
nate, the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people.  These 
roils  were  composed  by  different  offices  in  succes- 
sive periods  in  the  state.  A  senate  was  composed 
of  a  nundred  members  by  Romulus.^  This  num- 
ber was  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by 
bis  successors.  The  c<m8u]s  succeeded  in  this 
matter  to  the  prerogative  of  the  kin^s;  and  the 
censors  were  appomted  to  exercise  it,  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  census,  as  a  principal  pert  of 
their  functions.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in 
the  government  of  their  country,  so  tittle  precau- 
tfon  was  taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  its 
constituent  members,  or  to  fix  their  \egik\  num- 
ber. The  body  was  acconiingly  fiuctuatinff.  In- 
dividuals were  placed  or  dispkoed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  increased  or  diminished 
indefinitdy.  The  officers  of  state,  thouj|[h  not 
enrolled,  had  access  to  the  senate ;  but  thetr  oon- 


S  Liv.  lib.  i.  c,  8.    Accordiof  to  Livy  the 
liated  of  do  mora  than  a  hundred  membera  at  lbs, 
Romulus;  but,  according  to  Dionyiias, their  ai 
bean  augmented  by  a  popular  election  at  tHeai 
the  Sabines;  aome  writera  eay  to  two  buodredf 
one  buadred  and  fifty.    Diooys.  lib.  ii.  c  47. 
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tmimie  memfaen^  after  thdr  year  in  office  ex- 
nred,  deoended  on  the  diecieeion  of  the  ceneon. 
It  aeemea  to  be  snfficaent  for  the  pureosef  of  this 
oonstitiition,  that  the  senate  thocud  be  a  meeting 
of  the  superior  class  of  the  citizens. 

As  the  noble  and  popular 
RecaipUuiaHon,  assemblies  had  their  existence 
under  tho  kings,  the  transition 
from  monarchy  to  republic  in  so  small  a  state,  by 
sobstitnting  elective  and  temporary  magistrates 
in  place  of  the  kin^,  was  easy.  A  sufficient  occa- 
sion was  siven  to  it  in  the  abuses  which  were 
lelt  in  the  last  reign  of  the  monardiy.  The  dis- 
orders incident  to  the  shock  of  parties,  who  were 
set  free  from  a  former  oontroul,  requiied,  on  ooca- 
oon,  the  remedy  of  a  discretionary  autboritv  ves- 
ted in  some  person  who  might  be  entrusted  with 
the  public  safety,  and  soon  led  to  the  occasional 
institation  of  a  dictatorial  power.  The  high  pre- 
rogatives claimed  and  maintained  by  one  party, 
ofauged  the  other  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  conduct  of 
leaders  prmieriy  authorised  to  vindicate  their 
lights.  These  rights  were  understood,  by  de- 
^rae%  to  imply  equality,  and,  in  the  successive 
uKtitiitions  ttuit  followed,  put  every  citizen  in 
possessbn  of  equal  pretension  to  preferment  and 
nononis;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  Nature  has 
made  between  the  capacities^  merits,  and  cha- 
racters of  men,  and  which  are  subject,  in  every 
commnniW,  to  be  warped  by  the  enects  of  educa- 
tion and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  state^  or  additions  to  the 
number  of  officers  emplo;^  in  them,  were  con- 
tinually suggested  by  tne  mcreaae  of  civil  a&irB; 
and  while  iSs  territory  of  the  Republic  was  but  a 
small  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her  political 
government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
complete.  Functions  which,  in  the  finst  or  sim- 
plest agea^  were  either  unknown  or  had  been 
committed  to  the  king  alone^  wens  now  thrown 
into  separate  lots  or  departments,  and  furnished 
their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls,  one  prae- 
tor, two  censors,  four  ediles,  and  eight  qusstors, 
besides  officers  of  these  difierent  ranks,  who,  with 
the  titles  of  proconsul,  propnetor  and  proqusestor, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  em- 
ployed wherever  the  exigences  of  tho  state  requir- 
ed their  service. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
are  coma  n^rly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity'  at 
which  Polybius  began  to  observe  and  to  admire 
the  felicity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  oider  of  its 
administration.  The  plebeians  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  a  government  to  which  they  themselves 
hsd  aocesB,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
efforts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were 
aOowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  but  likewise  b^  personal  quali- 
ties. The  senate  and  assembhes  of  the  people, 
the  magistrates  and  sekKtcommissionen,  had  each 
thdr  department&  which  they  administered  with 
an  appearance  ot  sovereign  and  absolute  sway, 
and  without  any  interfering  of  interests  or  jea- 


3  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
armies;  but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the 
highest  prerogatives  in  the  adnnnistration  of  all 
cML  ana  pofitica]  aflairs.    They  had  under  their 
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command  all  the  otiier  offiooraof  state,  eroeptthe 
tribunes  of  the  people;  they  introduced  all  foreign 
ambassadoTB;  and  they  alone  oould  move  the  se- 
nate on  any  subject  of  deliberation,  and  put  their 
acts  or  determinations  in  writing.  The  coosols, 
too^  presided  with  a  shnilar  pverogative  in  the  as* 
sembly  of  the  centuries,  ana  in  tSat  of  the  cnris, 
proposed  the  question,  collected  the  votes,  declared 
the  majority,  and  fiwned  the  act  In  all  military 
preparations,  in  making  their  levies  as  well  as  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  with 
high  degrees  of  discretionary  power^  over  all  the 
troops  of  the  componweahh,  composed  of  Roman 
citizens  or  allies.  They  commanaed  the  treasury, 
as  far  as  necessary  to  ue  service  on  which  they 
were  empbyed,  and  had  one  of  its  commissumen, 
or  qufistors,  appointed  to  attend  their  court,  and 
to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  onlinary  adnunis- 
tration  of  the  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts 
and  disburaements,  and  suffered  no  money  to  foe 
issued  without  their  own  decree,  or  the  warrant 
of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the  monej 
decreed  by  the  censors  for  the  repair  of  public 
building  and  the  execution  of  pubhc  works,  could 
not  be  issued  by  the  qusstors  without  an  act  of 
the  senate  to  authorise  it.  All  crimes  and  disor- 
ders that  were  committed  among  the  firee  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  state,  all 
disputes  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  arose 
among  them,  came  under  the  iurisdiction  and  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  AU  foreign  embassies 
wore  received  or  despatched,  and  all  negotiations 
were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  such  matters 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse 
what  the  senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decreed,  and  for  the  most  part  gave  their  consent 
as  a  matter  of  form;  msomuch,  that  while 
persons,  who  observed  the  hish  executive  pow- 
ers of  the  consul,  considerea  the  state  as  mo- 
narchial;  foreignei%  on  the  contrary,  who  resort-  , 
ed  on  public  business  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  an  aristocracy  vested  in  the  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding  had  reserved  the 
sovereignty  to  themselves,  and,  m  their  several  as- 
semblim,  exereisod  the  powers  of  tegislation,  and 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.<  They  like- 
wise, in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  In  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they 
were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and  death;  and  even 
in  their  capacity  of  subjects,  did  not  submit  to 
restraints  which,  in  every  other  state,  are  found 
necessary  to  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against  him, 
and  miffht  withdraw  from  his  prosecutors  at  any 
sta^e  of  the  trial,  even  while  the  last  century  was 
dekvering  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banishment 
from  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate^ 
and  the  assembUes  of  the  people,  was  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remain- 
ed to  expose  himself  to  the  effects  of  a  formal 
sentence,  was  obliged  to  undeigo;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or  Pne- 
neste,  a  few  mik»  from  Rome,  a  convict  who  had 
withdrawn  from  judgment  should  be  safe.0 


4  Vid.  Zonar.  No.  Ml.  FionUni  Strateinata,  lib.  iv. 
Vol.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c  7. 

5  In  the  oentnrin  they  eoaeted  laws,  and  eleeled  tbe 
offlcera  of  state.  In  the  euris  ihtj  appointed  officeis  to 
military  oonnand.      ^ 

6  The  laws  of  PuUiila,  whiciigave  the  power  of  legnrla- 
tion  10  the  plebeian  asseabliai,  sad  that  orV  aimuhwhieh 
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Pafts'M  deteebod  wen  nut  likely  to  act  u  one 
body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  vmlar  oonoext; 
and  the  state  Menu  to  have  carried,  in  all  iti  e»- 
taUiihmentS)  the  seeds  of  diasensbn  and  tumult. 
It  was  long  smipoitad,  nevertheless,  by  the  un- 
common  seal  of  its  memben  in  &yom  of  a  com- 
monwealth in  which  they  enjoyed  so  much  free- 
<i)m,  and  in  which  they  were  vested  with  so  much 
personal  consequence. 

The  several  members  of  the  constitution,  while 
in  appearuice  supreme,  were  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  each  other. 

The  consuls,  while  in  office,  Iftui  the  meetinffB, 
and  determinations  of  the  senate  and  people^  m 
a  great  measure,  in  their  power;  but  they  re- 
ceived  this  power  firom  the  people,  and  were  ac- 
countable for  the  diachaige  of  it  at  the  exi»iation 
of  their  office. 

The  senate  could  resolv^  but  they  could  not 
execute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  people 
a  confirmation  of  their  acts,  and  were  obliged  to 
solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any 
matter  which  theae  ofiicere  were  inclined  to  op- 
pose. 

The  senate  was  constitoted,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  or 
censors^  olficen  named  by  the  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  over-awed  by  the 
senate  and  offioen  of  state.  On  great  and  alarm- 
ing oocasbns,  the  people  themselves  were  no  lon- 
ger  sovereigns  than  thev  were  allowed  by  the 
senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character.  The 
senate  and  consuls  having  it  in  their  power  to 
name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer 'the  sove- 
reignty of  the  stete  to  a  single  person,  and  sub- 
ject every  citixen  to  his  aumonty.  Eveiy  indi- 
vidual held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  Che  will  of  the 
censors,  and  his  preperty  at  the  disposal  of  courto- 
that  were  composed  of  sonaton;  the  servanto  of 
the  public  ii>  geneml,  who  aimed  at  lucmtive 
oommissiona^  depended  on  the  senate,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  treasufy,  and  trustees  in  the  collec- 
tion or  disbunemento  of  the  public  money  ;<  and 
every  Roman  youth,  when  embodiedinthe  legions, 
entrusted  his  honoun  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  consul,  or  commander  in  chiefl^ 

The  mass,  however,  was  fior  from  being  so  well 
eompacted,  or  the  unity  of  power  so  well  esteb- 
lisbed,  as  speculative  reasenen  sometimes  think 
necessarv  for  the  order  of  goivemment  The  se- 
nate and:  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacities^  counteracted  one  another.  The 
numben  required  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly. 


of  the  people,  tiie  qualification  of  a  citiaen,  which 
entitiea  lum  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
oommonwealth,  were  still  undetermined.  Aliena 
settling  at  Bome  were  admitti^l  on  the  loUs  of 
the  people,  and  citizens  removing  to  the  a^niea 
were  omitted.  Lawsi  therefore^  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  clandestine  mannnr,  when  t&  peopk^  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  consequence  of  such 
laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the  questbn  might  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  a  single  alien,  as  often 
as  the  division  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  designing 
magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number  of  ali^on 
the  rolls  for  this  purpose.>  The  state  took  ite 
laws,  not  only  from  the  assemblies,  which  were 
held,  however  irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but 
irom  military  detachmente  and  armies,  whca 


3  In  Ibe  Mttlemeot  of  Romulus,  ncraita  of  everj  quality, 
whether  outiawi,  fu^itivee,  or  capiivee,  were  rvceiveu 
without  dwIinctMa.— In  the  firtt  a^  of  the  Republic, 
aliene  aeltJiof  at  Rome  were  admitUrd  aa  citizMa,  smI 
even  placed  on  Ike  roUe  of  the  Muate.— TbeTarquiua,  aad 
the  lint  of  the  Qaudiao  family,  were  emigrants  from  the 
Deifhbouriof  caatoos. — After  the  establishment  of  the  cen- 
sus, or  periodical  muster,  the  kinf,the  consuls,  and  last  of  all. 


the  ceosorsjiaade  np  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  people  at 
isure.    They  admiUed  U|iwi  it  vecy  readily  every  iu- 
habiiant  of  Iho  city  who  etainied  to  be  enrolled ;  but  when 


a  right  of  voting  in  any  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  Roma 

came  to  be  considered  as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  iaha- 

biiants  of  Latium  crowd«d*to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  iL 

They 

and  forbid  the 

ease  the  oogativev   ,  .       . , . 

vailed.— Such  as  actoallysettled  at  Rome,  sooner  or  later 

found  means  to  be  inavrted  in  the  tribes;  ajsd  the  lowni  of 

Latian  eoaphuiied,  thai  they  were  deserted  by  noBben 

of  their  people,  who  resorted  to 'Rone  for  this  piirpQea, 


sometimes  put  iqmn  the  rolls  by  ooo  consvl, 
the  eitv  by  his  coUoague ;  and  in  every  such 
native,  by  a  maxim  or  the  Roman  policy,  pro- 


aaeared  every  eilixea  is  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 

at  large,  after  being  repeatedly  re-enacted,  were  now  in 

full  force.  (Ltv.  lib.  x.  e.  8.) 

1  The  influeooe  wMeh  the  seaale  nossesaed  as  adminis- 

y,  aooeriung  to  Polybloa,  was 


traton  of  tbojNibiic  ,. 

▼arjr  great.  They  had  a  number  of  commimions  to  give, 
in  the  collection  of  various  duties  levied  on  the  navigatoia 
of  rivers,  ilie  entrv  to  sea-ports,  rhe  produce  of  mines,  and 
demeane  or  pubfie  lands,  ehiefly  let  out  fiir  paetarage. 
They  htfd  likewise  eoosiderable  disborsemenls  on  the  re- 

*.,_.^ •'^"'^uiWingi,  and  in  the  execution 

In  such  transactions  great 


pair  of  highwsysaod  poblie  buiMingi,  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  variety  of  other  works.  In  such  transactions  great 
numbers  or  people  were  concerned,  as  contractors,  as  part- 


ners with  those  who  eontraomd  with  the  senate,  or  as  cre- 
ditors who  advaooed  awney  to  enable  the  eontraetors  to 
perform  their  artieles.  fn  all  these  soveral  capacities 
the  parties  depended  oo  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  eon- 
tinoally  attended  at  the  doors  of  that  assamUy,  solieitiag 
eommiBsions,  pleading  for  an  abatement  of  some  condition, 
for  delay  in  the  execution  of  son#artic1e,  or  vsllef  in  the 
ease  ofanfbreeeen  hardship  or  loss. 
S  Polyb.  Ub.  vL  c  10, 11,  It,  1),  14. 


and  that  ihey  were  likely  to '  be  depopulated. 
Uined  a  taw,-.bv  which  Latin  emigrants  were  excfoded 
fl^om  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  except  they  had  left 
oApiof  to  replace  them  in  the  ceiintrT4owns  they  bad  left 
And  4his  seema  to  have. been  the  niat  law  enacted  at 
Rome  to  regukte  or  resirain  the  nsturalization  of  aliens. 
Ek>me  authors  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens  were 
so  easily  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  Roman  cit»> 
sens,  aeeepiiaB  of  eeulemenu  in  the  eokmies,  forfeited 
their  political  righte.  In  this,  however,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  eirecti  of  mere  abseoeobave  been  mistaken  for  an  ex- 
press and  formal  exclusion.  Whoevw  ceased  to  give  in 
bis  name  at  the  census,  or  whoever  kft  his  ward  or  tribo 
in  thecity  to  live  at  a  dialaaee.  was  not  enrolled  in  tho 
ward,  nor  plafeed  in  any  class,  at  did  not  follow,  however, 
that  he  had  forfeited  his  right,  or  mirht  not  claim  it  as  often 
as  he  attended  the  census.  ?In  thn  ease  he  was  upon  a 
foot  of  equality  with  every  other  oitixea,  and  in  the  same 
manner  received  or  rejected  at  the  wiU  of  the  oenaor,  <Nr 
other  oflBoer  who  took  the  mnalar. 

In  this  Bccoant  of  tlic  Roman- colonies,  writers  have  f<rf- 
lowed  the  aceoont  of  8igonios,whose  opinion,  in  every 
cireunmtaace  relating  to  tbeltomaa  hbtorv,  is  of  great 
atlthority.  In  this  particular,  however,  it  happens,  that 
the  principle  paasaf  e  he  has  quoted  in  support  of  his  opin- 
ion, is  by  some  accident  strangely  nervcrted.  Livy  relates, 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.  4S.  that  the  people  or  Ferentium,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  fire  hundred  and-ififty-eeven,  started  a  new  pre- 
tensien,  by  which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  namee  to 
be  ioscribod  in  any  Roman  colony  should  be  considered  as 
Roman  citixens;  but  that  the  senate  rejected  this  dalm 
when  offored  by  persons  who  were  annexed  totheeolonies 
of  Pote«li,6aleriHim,  and  Boxenttiro.  JVeomM^'aseeamne 
a  FIgreiUinaUhu  lentntiMi,  atf  JLaim,  fiii  in  colonmm  J2#- 
wumam  nemina  deditBenL,  ei'oM  Roimani  utent.  PuteoU*^ 
SaUmum^e  et  Suzentum  adseripti  se/emi,  tmi  nomina  tfe> 
itntmt  qnum  ok  id  «e  pro  eMhma  RommmU  ferrent ;  sen*- 
ttuiudiemvit  um  esse  est  einss  J8mi«ms.  There  wae  • 
distwction  between  Roman  colonies  and  colonies  of  Ro- 
man  citisens.  The  first  might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies, 
pisnted  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
second  were  probably  citicena.  And  the  whole  amount 
of  this  passage  waa  to  pnwe,  that  Lalina  were  ao(  to  bo 
consideisd  as  Roman  dtiiena,  aasrely  because  they  resided 
in  some  colony  of  Roman  citisens.  But- the  quotation  of 
Sigonius  is  ss  follows,  snd  gives  a  womlerfol  peiverswn  to 
thepaaageiaquBrtoo:  DommtifmBJmtB'h 
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itendiathA£dd.<  Yet,  nndisr  «U  thwe  deleols 
>«  we  haTO  lepeated  occagiong  to  obaervej  thej 
•njoyed  the  moot  earned  dutinction  of  nations^  con- 
tiaual  prosperity,  and  an  almoat  uointerrupted 
snooeaflioii  of  statesmen  and  wanion  unequalled 
m  tba  histoiy  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  yeaip  after 
tJ.  C.  465.  tliey  began  to  restore  their  city  firoin 

the  ruins  in  whicb  it  was  laid  by  the 
Gaul^  they  extended  their  sovereignty  from  the 
&rtfae0t  lixmts  of  Tuscany  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
sea  of  Taientum  and  the  straits  of  Messina  on 
the  other;  and  ss  the  -contest  of  parties  at  home 
led  to  a  succession  of  political  establishments, 
their  freqiient  wars  suggested  the  policy  which 
they  adqpted  respecting  toreisn  nations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  natbnaT  force. 

They  had  for  som&  time  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  captives  into  the  number  of  their 
people;  but  continued  that  of  extending  and  se* 
cnnng  their  acquisitions^  by  colonics  of  Uieir  own 
citiiena,  or  of  such  allies  as  they  could  most  se- 
curely trust  They  exacted  from  the  cantons  of 
Italy  which  they  vanquished,  contributions  of 
suhastence  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
armies;  and  they  generally  gnposed  some  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  as  a  preliminary  toevery  negotia- 
tion or  treaty  of  peace.> 
Their  forces  consisted  of  native  Romans,  and 

of  their  allies  in  Italy,  nearlv  in  equal 
17.  C.  415.  parts.    The  legion,  says  Livy,  had 

been  formerly  arrayedin  a  continued 
line^  or  compacted  column;'  but  in  the  course  of . 


**  QauB  sMdpCi  oelooi  noniiM  nnidem  «rsat  circa  Ro- 
■Mai,r«Ten>eoloai.  Tectem  iMMtiUAticI  non  lonce  abiero. 
Prarto  «t  idviaa  qui  aeribit,  lib.  xzziv.  PnteouM,  Saler- 
Bom  el  Bttxsoiaai  dvtsat  Ammm.  Adaoripd  sohmi,  q«i 
soBuoi  dedsnot  cam  ob  id  w  pre  ciTibut  ferrant ;  fSDAtiM 
Jodie— e  bod  smo  eos  civet  RouaniM ;  et  alio  loeo  namit 
FcnotiaaiMOOTain  juiteot&SM,  at  Latim  qui  in  colaoiam 
A«naoaaa  nomtoa  dedivent)  civn  Romaai  ewent" 

TIm  porvanioii  of  this  quotalioa  it  ramarkable.  Difibr- 
lot  daosM  of  the  aaaM  Moteaee  are  qoolod  m  aeparate 
paMBfsa  in  diffeiont  paxts  of  the  author.  The  order  of  the . 
claiiMa  i»  ao  placed,  that  the  uae  of  the  firvt  ^a  explaiainf 
the  aecond  is  loet,  and  the  worda  avium  Rmmn  are  iii- 
lerted.  The  paaiafe  w  Livv,  aiaerting  that  «vea  Laani 
pleaded  to  be  admiaad  aa  ettuBasa,  because  they  leaded  in 
MOM  colony  of  ciliaeos,  proves  the  revem  of  what  Sigo- 
nioi  maiomia^,  «u.  thatcitixeos  reaMving  to  colonies  were 
disfranchised. 

The  faec  is,  that,  in  the  Uoie  of  Livy  aaid  other  hiato- 
rians,  tiie  distinctioa  between  ftoaan  eitiaens,  whether  of 
the  eicy  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  was  become  a  mauer  of  antiquity  and  of  mere  cari-i 
cnty ;  and  therefore  is  not  by  them  so  rally  and  distinctly 
staled,  aa  not  to  admit  of  dispute.  The  cobnistseeesiogto 
attend  at  nbotiooa,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
Bot  giving  in  their  names  at  the  mustersj  sukSected  them* 
selves  to  &il  the  eflbcts  of  positive  exeluiioa,  although  it  is 
probable  no  such  exclusion  had  taken  place ;  for  even  ali- 
ens were  not  exdoded  by  any  posilive  law,  and  might  be 
adauttad  on  iheroUa  at  the  biseretion  of  the  oiBoer  who 
presided  over  the  muster.  Aniiquarians,  in  search  of  an- 
cisoteooatitotioDS,  sometimes  suppose  that  rules  must  have 
existed,  in  order  to  liave  the  pteasoieof  conjectoiiag  what 
they  were. « 

a  The  consul  C.  Marcins,' tJ.  C.  SOd,  being  encamped 
at  Suttinm  in  Etruria,  assembled  his  army  in'  their  tribes, 
and  pHsed  a  law  to  raise  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  price 
of  every  slave  that  should  be  manumitted.  The  eenate, 
being  pteesed  with  the  tax,  confirmed  Uie  act;  bat  the  tri- 
bttoes,  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  obtained  a  reeolution, 
by  which  k  was  declared  for  the  future  to  be  capital  for 
any  person  to  propose  any  law  in  such  detached  or  paitial 
■menUies  of  Hie  people.  (Liv.  Kb.  vH.  e.  M.) 

«  Uv.  Kb.  viii.  c  1.  at  i   Lib.  ix.  c.  43.    Lib..K.  c  5. 
ft  37. 
7  Liv.  mi.  viii.  c.  8. 


the  wan  which  led  to  the  eoaqoiest  of  Italy,  € 
to  be  formed  in  divisioni^  and  had  diiSeient  orders 
of  hsht  and  heavy-armed  infantry,  as  well  as 
cavalry-  The  hgfat-armed  infantry  were  called 
the  Velites,  and  were  supposed  to  ply  in  the  fiont, 
on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  tbuB  army;  and 
their  service  was,  to  keep  the  heavy-armed  fool 
undisturbed  by  missiles  till  they  came  into  doae 
action  with  the  enemy. 

The  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  or- 
ders, called  tHe  Hastati,  Pruidpes,  and  Triarii ;  of 
whom  each  had  its  separate  divisions  or  manipules ; 
and  those  of  the  dinferent  orders  were  placed  in 
three  different  rows,  and  at  distanceafiom  «ich 
other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  division.  By  this 
diqxMition  the  manipules  of  the  first  and  second 
row  could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually 
filling  up  their  intervals,  could  comjplete  the  haSf 
lca^ing  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  action,  as  a  body 
of  reserve;,  to  sufqxurt  tlie  line,  or  fill  up  the  place 
of  any  manipule  that  might  be  forced  by  the  ene- 
my. And,  m  order  to  faciliate  occasionally  this 
change  of  disposition,  the  divisions  of  one  row 
faced  the  intervals  of  the  other.^  Thc}r  were 
armed  with  the  pilmn,  which  wss  a  heavy  javelin 
or  spear  to  be  cast  at  the  enem^,  and  with  a  short 
and  massy  swoid  fitted  to  stnke  or  to  thrust 
They  bore  an  oblong  shield,  four  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  with  a  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greaves. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  de- 
fensive armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  once 
both  the  principal  causes  of  courage  in  a  soldier, 
his  consaousness  of  the  means  to  annoy  his  ene- 
my, and  of  a  power  to  defendhimsclfl  And  with 
these  advant««ee  they  continued  for  ages  to  pre- 
vail inmost  of  their  confiicts,  and  were  the  model 


8  This  aeoodntof  the  Roman  legion  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  It  appears  irrational  to  brealc  and  disperse 
the  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and  Csaar  makes  no 
mention  of  any  each  distinetion  of  orders,  of  the  manipules, 
of  the  rows  in  which  thmr  were  formed,  or  of  the  intervak 
at  which  they  fought.  Hia-l^oa  consisted  often  oohoitSf 
formed  from  right  to  left  on  a  continued  front.  Polybius. 
however,  one  of  the  best  military  historians,  and  himself 
an  eye-witneas  of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  legion  in 
action,  as  well- as  on  the  pande,  is  very  explicit  in  his  ac- 
count of  it ;  refera  lo  it  m  the  desoriptioo  of  the  Roman 
march  (Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c  38.)  in  the  description  of  every  batde 
(Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  1, «,  3,  4.)  and  (Polyh.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.)  in 
stating  thecomparative  advantages  of  the  Roman  legion  and 
Macedonian  phalanx  (Polyb.  Kb.  xviL  c.  S8.}  The  phalanx 
being  acolnran  of  indwniledepth^  dose  ranks,  and  a  contin- 
ued front,  with  lances  or  speaitB.  it  was  impregnable  to  the 
short  sword  and  loose  ortier  or  the  Romans,  so  long  as  it 
preserx'ed  Its  front  entire,  and  the  spear-man  made  no  ope- 
ning for  the  Roman  aoldier  to  enter  within  the  point  of  hit 
weapon. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Romans  made  their  aUaok  in  se- 
parate divisions  and  at  intervals,  in  order  to  bring  on  some 
irregularity  in  the  firont  of  the  phalanx,  and  in  order  to 
make  some  ofieaingrby  which  the  Roman  soldier  eould 
enter  with  his  awoid,  Hid,oaoe  wiUiin  the  point  of  his  ene 
my's  spear,  could  perform  great  slaughter  with  little  resist- 
anee(Pltttaroh in vit. P. EmiliLLiv Jib. xliv. c. 4L  ^eque 
ulla  evideotioroausa  victoria  foit  quam  quod  multa passim 
pneliaernnt  ijne  floelnaiiteB;  tnrbasant  primo,  deiodedia. 


phalsogeei)  ^rom  tbiasnooont  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  Romans  did -not  divide  their  lefion  into  orders  and 


sition  so  long  only  as  they  had'lodo  with  enemiea  who 
used  the  spear  and  continued  front;  that  aAsr  the  aooial 
war  in  Italy,  and  their  own  etrilwats  bMan,  they  diaeea- 
lanued  the  eeparate  manipnles, -and  sought  to  streogUmi 
themselves  asainat  an  army  Kke  their  own.  by  preaeotiog 
a  oootioued  front.  Livy  accordingly  marks  the  time  at 
which  the  formation  of  mairipaies,  at  intervals,  waa 
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wMeh  other  nalsons  endeavoured  to  imitate^  in 
the  form  of  their  aimieB  and  in  the  chdce  of  their 
weapons. 

It  ifl  undentood  in  the  antiquities  of  this  peo- 
ple, that  when  they  were  assembled  for  any  pur- 
pose, whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were  termed 
the  army.  In  their  musters  a  plebeian  was  a  foot 
floMier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and  the  legion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  wliole,  draughted  for  the 
year,  or  embodied  for  a  particular  service.  The 
men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  reliev- 
ed or  exchanged ;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  after  the  same  lepoua  were  employ- 
ed daring  a  succession  of  some  years,  yet 
the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, continued  to  form  the  armies  of  their 
country;  and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  under- 
stood to  command  in  virtue  of  his  civil  ma- 
gistracy, or  in  virtue  of  a  military  qualification 
which  never  fiiiled  to  accompany  it  No  citizen 
could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  offices  in  the 
commonwealth,  until  he  had  wen  enrolled  in  the 
legions,  either  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  six- 
teen years  if  on  foot;  and,  notwithstanduig  the 
special  commissions  that  were  occasionally  civen 
for  separate  objects  of  state  or  of  war:  avu  and 
military  rank  were  never  disjoined.  Equal  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and 
warrior  with  the  technical  habits  of  either  profes- 
sion; or  rather  to  instruct  him,  by  his  occasional 
application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the  forms  of 
office  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war, 
nor  to  rest  his  pretensions  to  command  on  any 
accomplishment  short  of  that  superior  knowledj^^ 
of  mankind,  and  those  excellent  personal  qualities 
of  penetration,  sagacity,  and  courage,  which  give 
the  person  possessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  depart- 
ment of  human  affairs.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  Roman 
estaUishment  as  civil  or  military;  it  certainly 
united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages 
of  both,  and  oontinu^  longer  to  blend  the  pro- 
fessions of  state  and  of  war  together,  than  we  are 
apt  to  think  oontistent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
racter which  we  require  in  each:  but  to  this  very 
ctrcomfltanoe,  probably  among  others,  we  may 
safely  ascribe,  m  this  distinguished  Republic,  the 
great  ability  of  her  coundu,  and  the  irresistible 
Siroe  with  which  they  were  executed.^ 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans were  eimaged  in  a  continual  series  of  wars; 
first  with  the  Latins  and  with  their  own  colonies 
who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so  un- 
eqiud  an  alliance;  and  afterwards  with  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnitcs, 


adoptsd.  PoWbin  raarlntiM  eontiniitiiiMof  it,  and  Camr 
vnimiiy  mani  the  diMODtroaftiice  of  iL  It  !■  eztreaiQlj 
probable,  that  the  last  cbaiue  waa  oae  of  thoM  made  by 
Marioi,  and  was  mtrodaced  into  Uw  Roman  armies  id 
tbe  tociat  war. 

Tbe  three  ordei*  of  hastati.  prioeipei,  and  triarii,  weie 
extremely  proper  to  merfc  thedietinotionof  elaiaes  lubeist- 
ing  amonf  Roman  eitit eoe,  who  were  neverihelen,  all  of 
them  equally  boaod,  on  oeeaaioo,  to  Mrre  In  theeoiidition 
of  private  aoldien ;  and  this  may  be  oae  reaaon  to  incline 
in  to  aaerifae  tha  dbooatinoance  of  thia  diatribation  to 
Meiioa,  who  waa  a  great  iMreUer  of  raohii 

I  Poljph.  Kh.  vL  0. 17«4l 

Sroljh.  lb. vie.  17. 


Campanians,  and  Tafentines  on  the  oAo^ 
They  quarrelled  with  the  Sammtes  first  in  behalf 
of  the  Campeniani^  who^  in  order  to  obtain  their 
protection,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and 
of  all  their  posBessions.  This  act  of  surrender 
they  afterwiurds  had  oocaskm  to  enforce  against 
the  Campanians  themselves,  who  endeavoured, 
when  too  late,  to  recover  their  liberties. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appenines  which  extends  from 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  those  of  the  Apulia ; 
and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous 
situation,  joined  some  singular  and  even  romantic 
institutions,'  which  enabtod  them,  during  above 
forf^  yeariL  from  the  time  at  which  tbeur  wars 
with  the  Romans  began,  to  maintam  the  con- 
test,4  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  sus- 
pense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the 
Roman  armies  fiiequendy  penetrated  into  Ln- 
cania  and  Aputia,  and  before  they  had  reduced 
the  Samnitel^  were  known  as  protectors  and  allies^ 
or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
soutiiem  extremities  of  Italy.  And  the  state  it^ 
sel^  under  a  variety  of  titles,  v^as  in  reality  the 
head,  or  held  a  spedes  of  soverei^tv  over  all  the 
nations  who  occupied  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greek  settiements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
glected her  military  establishments  in  proportion 
as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  vras  alarmed 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans, 
U.  C.  473.  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyrrhue 
the  kizig  of  Epirus,  at  that  time  greats 
ly  distinguished  among  me  military  adventurers 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  vrished  to  em- 
ploy the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  without  beine 
exposed  to  fall  a  prey  to  his  ambition ;  and  invited 
him  to  come,  witnout  any  army  of  his  own,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  people,  whose  num- 
bers th^  magnified,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  of  their  ofier.  But,  hke  most  foreign  mili- 
tary protectOTB,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
wiUi  many  schemes  oi  ambition  against  those  on 
whom  he  made  war,  some  designs  likewiBe  on  tbe 
state  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With  this  dou- 
ble intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Ta- 
rentum, but  passed  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  accustomed  to  service  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Grreece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate^  the  power 
and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  character  and 
prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  vanquished  are 
unknown.  This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  aj 
they  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  xnGlreece, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that 
or  any  other  age.<  He  accordingly  prevailed  over 


3  Of  tbia  aort  it  ia  mentioned,  that  ten  of  the  fairest  of 
one  wex  were  aaouatty  aeiected  at  prises  lo  be  woo  hy  the 
brSTeet  and  rooet  deaerving  of  tbe  other.  Btrabo,  lib.  ? . 
fin.  The  Samnitea  fumi^ied  Roman  ^enerala  with  the 
aobjeet  of  twenty-four  triumphs,  but  mixed  with  ehecka 
and  diigraeea  more  remarkable  than  aoj  they  had  received 
in  the  eoorae  of  their  wan  with  any  other  natioQ.  Florua, 
lib.  1.  e.  16. 

4  Liv.  fib.  X.  e.  31. 

5  PyRhua,  itia  aaid,  waa  atmek  with  the  military  aipeel 
of  the  RoBMBS  and  admked  w  particolar  the  (arm  of  their 
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Jw  RoMttis  ii^  MBM  of  tMr  imt  cMMmten; 
but  ibond  thsl  mrdal  nctories  did  not  mMxm 
this  peopiey  nor  oedde  the  contest  Having  vast 
schemes  of  amotion  in  Sidly  and  Afioca,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  he  auddenly  suspended  his  operations 
against  the  Romans,  to  eomply  with  an  invitation 
he  leoetved  firom  Syiacuae,  to  possess  himself  of 
that  kingdom  in  behalf  of  hb  son,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  it  in  the  right  of  Agathoclesj  from 
whom  he  was  descended. 

In  Older  to  puniue  this  object,  he  endeavouied 
to  obtain  a  peaqa  or  oeaaation  of  aims  in  Italy; 
but  waa  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Ro- 
maiw,  he  most  evacuate  their  oountiy  and  retnm 
to  his  own.0  With  this  answer  he  prased  into 
Sicily;  and  after  some  operations  which  were 
•ocoesiiftil,  though  not  sumdently  supported  by 
his  paitiuins  in  thatcoimtrr  to  obtain  tne  end  of 
his  ezpecfition,  he  returned  again  into  Italy  for 
the  defence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that  daring 
his  absence  the  Romans  had  made  a  oonsideraUe 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  de- 
feats th^  had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Eiaving  brought  this  matter  to  the  proof 
in  seveial  encounters,  he  committed  the  defence 
of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  officers;  and  after 
this  fruitless  attempt  to  make  conqu^^sts  beyond 
the  Ionian  sea,  in  which  he  had  Employed  six 
year^  he  returned  to  hia  own  country. 

The  Romans  continuing  the  war 
U.  C.  481.  against  Tarentum,  in  aoout  two 
years  aAer  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus 
from  ItaX^y  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Here,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  the  first 
time,  the  plunder  of  an  opulent  city,  containing 
the  mod^  of  elegant  workmanship  in  the  fine 
arti^  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exquisite  luxury. 
**In  fonner  times,"  says  Ftorua^  "the  victorious 
generak  of  Rome  exhibited  in  theur  triumphs 
herds  of  cattle  driven  firom  the  Sabines  and  the 
Vdaci,  the  eznpty  ceuts  of  the  Grauls,  and  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites :  but  in  that  which  was 
shown  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  the  ])ro- 
oesBton  was  led  by  Thessalian  and  Macedonian 
captives^  followed  with  carriages  loaded  with  pre- 
oouB  furniture^  with  (ncturee,  statues,  jalate,  and 
other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold.^  Spoils  which, 
WB  may  gness,  in  the  first  exhibition  of  them, 
were  vauud  at  Rome  more  as  the  public  trophies 
of  victory,  than  felt  aa  the  baits  of  private  ava- 
rice, or  tne  objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  The 
Roman  citizen  as  yet  lived  content  in  his  cottage, 
fumiabed  in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  subeistod 
on  the  simplest  fiue,  the  produce  of  his  ovni  la- 
bour. Cunus  Dentatus,  the  consul  who  obtained 
this  triumjph,  having  the  offer  of  fifty  jugera  as 
a  revraid  tram  the  publie  for  his  services,  would 
accept  of  no  more  than  sevfoi.  This,  he  said,  is 
the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  person 
must  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the  common- 
wealth who  can  wish  for  more.* 


encAmiMnenti.    Tbe  Greeks  always  endeavoured  to  avail 

'  *  '  "  aocommodated  tbe 

il ;  but  the  RomaM, 


tbenneivee  of  natnral  itreoftlit,  an^  aocommodated  tbe 
(iitpositioB  of  their  camp  to  Uie  grouM 


iriMtiaf  ooiy  to  their  aruAcial  works,  pitohed  on  the  plain, 
and  always  eiMamped  in  the  saoM  ionn.  Platarch  hi  viu 
Pyrrhi. 

6  Liv.  Bpitome,  Kb.  xUi.    Fltttarch  in  vH.  Pyrrhi. 
I  7  PlonM,  Ub.  i.  c  1& 

8  A  Sonan  eitiaeii  in  this  period  misbt,  by  the  law  of 


E 


Fran  &  latelion  of  Tareatom 
U.  C.  461.  the  Romans  may  be  considered  aa 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  although 
their  dominion  vraa  extremely  ill  defined,  either 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They 
bat  in  a  few  instances  laid  claim  to  absolute  sove- 
reign^, and  least  of  all  over  those  who  wero 
most  submissive  to  their  power.  It  was  their 
maxim  to  spare  the  obseqmous,  bqt  to  crash  the 
proud  i>  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
they  stated  themselves  aa  the  sovereign  nation. 
Under  this  presumptuous  maxhn  their  friendship 
vras  to  be  obtained  b^  submisaon  alone;  and 
was^  no  less  than  their  enmity,  fittal  to  those 
who  embraced  it.  The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the 
most  part,  no  more  than  a  specious  name,  under 
which  they  disguised  their  oominion,  and  under 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
and  reaouices  of  other  naticms,  with  tbe  least 
possible  alarm  to  their  ieak>usy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  tW  had  early  formed  an 
alUance  ofiensive  and  tfefensive,  in  which  the 
parties  mutually  stipulated  the  numb^er  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  each;  the  respective  shares 
which  each  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of  their  ' 
common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting  , 
any  disputes  that  nucht  arise  between  them.  This 
was  the  lea^e  which  the  Latins  were  supposed 
to  have  so  trequently  broken,  and  of  which  the 
Romans  so  ofien  exacted  the  observance  by  force.^ 

In  the  first  strug^rles  which  they  made  to  re- 
store their  settlement  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  they  had  to  maintain, 
during  a  hundred  years,  in  support  of  their  new 
establishment,  dififerent  cantons  of  these  original 
confederates,  as  well  as  many  of  their  own  colo- 
nies, had  taken  very  dififerent  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or  were  sentenced 
to,  dififerent  conditions ;  some  were  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prero- 
gative of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  were,  by  thiar 
own  choice^  in  preference  to  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others, 
under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  though  without  the  right  of  suffirage, 
were  deprived  of  their  corporation  establishment^ 
and  witJi  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects. 
A  few  were  governed  in  form  by  a  military 
power,  and  by  a  prsfect  or  magistrate  annually 
sent  from  Rome." 


seven  jugera.  The  people  wefa  lodged  in  oottagw  and 
slept  on  straw,  (PHn.  lib.  zviii.  c  3.  Cicer.  pro  fiossio. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  e.  3.)  The  Roasaoa,  ciU  a  Utile  befcae 
the  siege  of  Tarentum,  had  no  ctno  hot  copper,  and  eeti- 
matad  considerable  sums  more  oomnontv  by  the  bead  of 
They  coined  stiver  for  the  Ant 


eatUe  than  by  money. 

485.   Gold  waa  knows  as  a  nieeioaa  matarial| 
and  was  sometimes  joined  with  oxen  in  the  reward  or 


time  U.  O. ' 


Liv.  lib.  iv.  e.  SO.    Ibid.  Epi- 
»me,  lib.  xv. 
0  Paroere  snbjeetis  «t  dabaOara  aoperboa. 

10  Dionys.  Hal.  Ub.  vi.  p.  41S.  Uv.  Kb.  vi.  e.  10.  lib. 
iz.  e.  43. 

11  The  oitv  of  Capm,  tomtber  wHh  ita  diaHict  of  Cam- 
pania, was  the  first  exampls  of  a  provineial  goverament 
estabhshed  by  the  Boroana  in  any  of  their  eooqocsis.  Tha 
Campanians,  in  order  to  be  prelected  agaiaat  the  Saoi- 
nites,  bad  delivered  theaiselves  op  to  the  Romans.    Bat 

after  became  sensible  of  their  folly,  in  i 


they  a 
their 
their  powor  a 


their  defence  to  aay  force  hot  their  own,  or  in  rasigmag 
aa  a  suta,  with  a  viow  to  preserve  aay  thiaf 

When  thev  perceived  th ""^ ' 

in  conjunction  with  some  of  t 
pskfty  agaioat  their  saw  t 
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THE  PROGRCSS  AND  TEftBIINATION 


From  tUsmeqiHl  trtttment  axoflc  the  variety 
of  conditioiit  bj  which  tiie  rmtrrea  of  Italy  W4»« 
difltingtiiflhed,  at  eokmieB,  municipal  towns,  al- 
lies, pnefeetom^  or  provincial  govermnanta^  until 


yms  after  ftia  ^afba,  wImo,  aa  wiU  be 
mentioneil  in  the  aequel,  the  whole  waapiit  iraon 
the  same  footing  by  the  geneiml  admianon  or  all 
the- Italians  upon  the  rolk  of  the  Roman  poopic. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Limita  qf  Hafy^CorUigtunu  NtMoM^IAguriaM^GauU^GTuk  avd  Ph<eniei4m  Coloniew  of 
GatU  and  ^oin—NaHonB  of  JUyricunt'^Of  Oreeee-^AetuBon  LeagiM-^TTtebant^AJtkeniaw 
—Anatic  NaHon§~-PeTgamvB-—Syria^E^ypt^CaTthage-'The  Mamerlinu  pj  Metmna — 
Occasion  of  the  fint  War  vnlh  Carthag&-^Lo8»et  of  the  PaHi»--JPeaee^StaU  of  the  Bommm 
— Politieat  or  Civil  Inaiitution9-^Colonie» — Mwtero — Operation  ore  the  Coin — Merease  of  the 
Slave*— Gladiatoro^Diiferent  ReeuUo  of  the  War  at  Rome  and  C&rthafpt^Mvtiia/  and  in- 
vaaion  of  the  Mercenartet  at  Carthage — End  qf  this  War — Ceeticn  qf  i 
the  lUyHano—FHrH  Correapondenee  qf  Home  with  Oreeee, 


AS  the  Romania  at  the  time  to 
(J.  C.  48L  which  our  laM  observations  refer, 
were  become  the  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
or,  by  their  ascendant  in  so  powerfiiTa  country, 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  part  among 
the  nationa  around  it;  it  is  proper  in  this  place 
to  cany  our  observations  beyond  the  bounoiuies 
of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumersle  the  powers 
that  were  then  established  on  different  sides  of 
it,  or  b^ond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  was 
sunounded. 

Italv  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  which  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Being  bounded, 
aa  at  present,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  seas 
of  8icily  and  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no 
further  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in- 
habited by  a  xkumber  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
i  of  Liffuiians,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 


Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Ahw  quite  to 
On  the  other  side  or  the  Appe- 


the  sea-ahore. 


ninest  from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  uid  of  the  Roman  state.' 


coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  to  SeneffaSia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Boloffna, 
and  Urbuio.  In  this  fiivourable  situation  Uiey 
appear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native  fero- 
citv,  though  without  ac^iuiring,  in  any  conffldcr- 
able  degree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  conveniences 
of  life.  They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  flesli 
of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the 
care  of  their  arms  and  of  their  herds.  By  these, 
and  the  ornaments  of  ^old,  of  which  they  weru 
extremely  fond,  they  estunated  their  riches.  They 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and  lived  in 
cottages  huddled  together,  without  any  form  of 
towns  or  of  villages.  The  leader  of  every  horde 
was  distinguished  by  liis  retinue,  and  valued 
himself  chietly  on  the  number  of  his  follovrere. 
They  had  made  freouent  encroachments  on  the 
states  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  at 
last,  and  stopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  of  them  as  were  settled  within  the 
Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had, 
about  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  P^rrhus 
'  in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authority 


extensive  plains  on  both  sides  or  the  Po  were  in 
the  possessbn  of  QauUsh  nations^  who  were 
«id,  some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  the 
mountaini^  and  who  were  then  actuallT  spread 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  than  twelve  hundred! 
miles  in  circam&ronoe.  They  consisted  of  nine 
difieient  hordes,  -that  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  at  different  times.  Of  these  the 
Laulebecii,  msabres,  Cenomani,  and  Veneti  oc- 
ci^ed  the  northern  banks  of  the  Po^  including, 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  side  or  the 
liver.  The  Anianes,  Boii,  .Agones,  and  Se- 
nones,  were  settled  to  the  southward,  from  the 
Po  to  the  dMoents  of  the. Appenines,  and  on  the 


tbeii  attempt*  to  recover  their  independence,  were  treated 
with  the  severity  that  m  oomioonly  employed  a^ ainit  rebel 
ratgecti.  Their  eeoate  and  popuUr  aMembly,  under  pre- 
teoee  of  •uppreaMOf  aeiniaaries  of  tactioa,  were  aboliched, 
and  a  prefect  or  |OTenior  aaDually  appoiated  (Liv.  lib. 
ix. e.  SO)  A  eiiailar  coune,  onder  Ui«  tame  pretenoe, 
was  sooQ  after  ukao  with  Aatium,  (Liv.  lib.  iz.  e.  S1.1 
This  had  been  the  principal  s«a-port  of  the  Volsei,  aoo 
leaf  the  head  ef  nanjllbrnudable  oombinatiom  against 
'the  Aomans*  I 


The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the } 
ward  of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  tine  nations  of 
Greece  and  of  Asia,  and  had  received  many  eo- 
[;]  Ionics  from  thence,  which  formed  trading  aettit*. 
ments,  and  remained  altc^ether  distinct  Som  tlie 
natives.  Such  were  the  Greek  colonies  at  Mar- 
seilles, Emporiffi,  Saguntum,  and  the  Tyrian 
colony  at  Gades  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Hadriatir, 
were  settled  a  ntunber  of  small  nationa,  the  Is- 
trians,  Dalmatians,  and  TUyrians;  of  which,  ut 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acouainted 
with  the  navigation  of  this  jgul^  the  IiIyrHna, 
being  the  chSf  or  principal  power,  extendcij 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  ftaisherl 
U.  C.  421.  the  ;  career  of  his  victories  about 
sixt^  years  before  this  date.  Hin 
hereditary  dondmons,  as  well  as  his  personal  oo>i- 
quests,  were  dismembered,  and  become  the  patri- 
mony of  oSScaat  who  had  learned  under  lum  to 
afieot  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.  Ma- 
cedonia was  governed  by  Anti^nos  Donn,  who, 
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to^elber  witb  Ae  pnaclpiaifcr  of  Peils,  haUim^ 
der  h»  dependeneeEpuQa,  Thftmtij,  and  Qveeoe) 
to  the  Islnraua  of  €k>n]ith.  He  luid  contended 
wi&h  Pynbw,  the  late  invader  of  Italy,  for  part 
of  thia  tenatoryj  and,  hy  the  death  of  tLk  adven- 
turer, waa  DOW  in  poaaeatbn  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  coant  of  the  lonjan  aea, 
and  on  the  GKdf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  the 
£toUan%  who^  daring  the  proaperity  of  Greece, 
had  beea  an  obaeure  and  barbaroua  horde ;  hut 
had  now,  by  the  oon&deraoy  of  a  number  of 
cantooa,  laid  many  diatiiala  around  them  under 
oontrihotion,  and  a^ed  a  diatinguiahed  past  in 
the  wan  and  tianaactione  that  foUowed. 

On  the  other  nde  of  the  Ghdf  of  Gcoiotb  a 
Himikff  oonfederaoy  was  formed  by  the  Achsan 
kagoe^  The  name  of  Achffia,  in  the  fabulous 
age^  was  the  meat  general  denomination  of- 
Crreeka.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and 
of  Athenians  and  Spartan^  hecame 
'ishfid,  the  name  of  Achsans^raa 
[  to  the  tribes  who  oocuiaed  .the  4ea- 
'or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  EhsstoSicyon. 
On  this  tmct  twelve  little  cantons,  Dyaim,  Phara,: 
Tritsa,  Rlupea^  Thasium,  Patge,  Pellene,  ^gi- 
im^  Bura,  Carynia,  Oienos,  and  Hellice,'  having- 
diaagtd  their  government  from  prindpelities  to 
lepubtics,  ib^n^d  themselves  into  a  league  ibr- 
thor  conmion  defence.  Hellke  had  been,  from' 
time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  their  aasembly ;  but; 
thb  i^aoe  having  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  their  meetings  weee  transferred. 
to.£giaai. 

In  ue  more  iamoua  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  ThebeS)  these  little  cantons  bems  situated  on. 
&  poor  and  rooky  shore,  without  ahipping  and 
without  harbour^'  were  of  no  consideration  in 
the  history  of  Grreece.;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
defence  of  that  country  firom  the  invasions  of 
Duiusi  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  divisions  that 
ffiUawed  under  the  hoetiks  banners  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athena.  They  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
nippcnt  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
the  fiUher  of  Alexander,  and  parU^k  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received 
from  that  prince  at  Chsronea,  and  in  oil  its  con- 
aeqosmetm.  Their  league  was  aocordingly  dia- 
aoived  by  the  conqueror,  and  some  of  .their  cantons 
separateiy  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
But  about  the  time  that  Pyidius  invaded  Ital}', 
Dynue^  Patrs^  Phano,  and  Tritoa,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy. 
Thev  were  joined  in  about  five  yeaia  aAerwards 
by  the  canton  of  iEsiom,  and  successively  by 
those  of  Bom  and  Carj-nia.  These,  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  continued  to  be  the 
ooly  parties  in  this  iamous  league.  Th^y  had  a 
general  congreas,  at  which  they  ori^nally  elected 
two  annual  officers  of  state,  and  a  common  se- 
ORtary.  They  afterwards  committed  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  one  officer;;  and  under  the  femous 
Aiatus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  republic,  t<«ether 
with  Corinth  and  Meflara,  to  their  league."^ 

About  the  rime  when  the  Romans  became 
mastcri  of  Tarentom,  thia  combination  was  be- 
come the  most  oouHderablo  power  of  the  Pekv 
psmeaiM,  and  affected  .to  unite  the  whole  of  it 


under  thefar  battners;  bofe  Sparta,  thfiUBli  gmtly 
fatten  ftaai  the  qilendottr  oi  her  ancient  disci- 
pttne  and  power^  was  still  too  peoud,  or  too  much 
under  the  direction  of  her  ambitions  leadears^  to 
ei^flfor  herself  to  be  absoilMd  in  this  upstart  con- 
federacy ;  she  continued  for  some  time  its  rival, 
and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  lunnshed  the  occa- 
sion, of  its  fiilL 

The  Thebans  and  Athemana,  though  stiH  pre- 
tending to  the  dignity  ef  independent  nationS| 
were  matly  reduced,  and  readf  to  become  the 
prey  S  any  party  that  was  sufficiently  noweriiil 
to  reach  thenv  by  breaking  throu^  tne  other 
bamers  thotvrere  stili  opposed  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece. 

In  Asia,  a  oonsiderBSile  principality  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Perganus|  and  bore  its  name. 
Syria  was  beoome  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Persia. 
This  kingdom  had  teen  fonned  by  Seleucus 
Nieanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of  Afex- 
andez,  and  at  was  now  in  the  poosessioa  of  his 
aoQ,  Antiochus  Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  «ime  manner,  had  paned  from 
the  firat  Ptolemy  1o  ibis  son  Philaddphus,  who, 
upon  the  •ezpulrion  ^of  Pyrrbus  from  Italy,  had 
entered  into  a  coaoespondence  widi  the  Ramans. 
This  kingdom  inchided  the  island  of  Cypras ; 
and,  having  sobbo  profrinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asb,  extended  from  Ccslo-Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  was  still  in  -contest  with  Antiochus,  to 
the  descvts  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
south.  Beyond  ihese  deserts,  and  almost  oppo^ 
site  to  the  island  of  Bialy,  lay  the  &mous  repub- 
lic of  Carthage  which  was  now  possessed  of  a 
considerable  territory,  surrounded  by  the  petty 
African  monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great  king- 
dom of  Numidia  vras  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  abouta  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome, 
and  V7B8  now  unquestionably  farther  advanced  in 
the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  sn^rior  ' 
in  every  resource  to  Rome,  berides  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  national  character,  and  which 
is  the  consequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  consttitution  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  aUkc.  They  had  a  se- 
nate and  popular  assemblies,  and  annually  elected 
two  officers  of  state  for  the  supreme  direction  of 
their  civil  and  military  af&ira  ;*  and  even  at  Car- 
thage the  departments  of  state  were  so  fortunately 
balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shock  of 
corrupt  fections,  without  having  suflered  any 
fetal  revolution,  or  without  falling  into  either  ex- 
treme of  anarcny  or  tyrannical  usurpation.  The 
frequent  prospect,  indeed,  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians had,  of  incurring  these  evilsj  joined  to  the 
influence  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  re- 
presented the  soda  as  delighted  with  human  sa- 
crifices, probaoly  rendered  their  government  in 
so  high  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  the 
sanguinary  policy  of  this  state,  oflicers  were  ad- 
judged, for  mistakes  or  want  of  capacity,  as  well 
as  for  crimes,  to  expire  on  the  cross,  or  were  con- 
demned to  some  other  horrible  punishment  equally 
odious  and  unjust* 

The  Carthaginians  being,  like  Tyre,  of  which 
they  were  auj^iosed  to  be  a  colony,  settled  on  a 
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peBiiMQla,  and  at  iint  withoot  Mffiownl  ]aiidor| 
tenitory  to  nintntain  any  conudemble  numben 
of  people,  they  appUed  theanelTea  to  inch  aits 
aa  might  prociue  a  aubabtenee  from  abroad ;  and 
became,  upon  the  dMtraction  of  Tyre,  the  {vin- 
cipal  meicbanta  and  carrien  to  all  the  natkuia 
innabiting  the  ooaats  of  the  Mediterranean  aea. 
Their  sitaation,  ao  convenient  for  ahipping,  waa 
extremely  fiivouiable  to  thb  pursuit ;  and  their 
fiUOoeM  in  it  aoon  put  them  in  poneason  of  a  ter- 
ritory by  which  they  became  a  landed  aa  well  aa 
a  naval  power.  They  viaited  Spain,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  aupport  and  aasistance  to  the  city 
of  GadeS)  which,  like  thenmelvea,  waa  a  ookmy 
from  Tyre.  They  became  maxteia  of  Saidinia, 
and  had  oonaiderable  poMcaainma  in  Sicily,  of 
which  ther  were  extremely  desirous  to  seize  the 
whole.  From  every  part  of  their  acquisitions 
they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit  of  mer* 
chantl^  aa  well  as  the  revenue  of  sovereigns. 

In  thia  republici  individuals  had  amassed  great 
fortunes,  and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qualii^  any  citizen 
for  the  higher  offices  of  state;  and.  m  the  canvas 
for  elections^  every  preferment,  whether  civil  or 
military,  waavenaL^  Ambition  itself,  therefore, 
became  a  principle  of  avarice,  and  every  Cartha- 
mnian,  in  ord^  to  be  greitt,  waa  intent  to  be  rich. 
Though  the  interests  of  oommeroe  should  have 
inculcated  the  desire  of  peace,  yet  the  influence 
of  a  few  leading  men  in  the  state,  and  en^ien  the 
apirit  of  rapacity  which  pervade  the  people^  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced  of 
providing  settlements  abroad  for  a  populace  who 
Gouid  not  be  esaUy  governed  at  hmne,  led  them 
frequently  into  foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged 
them  in  projects  of  conquest.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  the  community^  atifled  or 
neglected  the  military  character  of  their  own  d- 
tizena,  and  had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreignerB, 
whom  they  trusted  with  thebr  arms^  and  made  the 
guardians  of  their  wealth.  Their  armies,  for  the 
most  part,  were  composed  of  Numidians,  Mauri- 
taniana,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves 
•  from  every  country  around  them.  They  were 
among  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had  the 
ixigenuity,  or  rather  the  misfortune,  to  make  war 
without  becoming  military,  and  who  could  be  vic- 
torious abroad,  while  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  first 
offices  of  trust  and  command  being  reserved  for 
the  natives^  though  the  character  of  the  people 
in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  fewi 
being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  the  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  aind  warriors;  and,  instead  of 
eufiering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  charac- 
ters, they  derived  some  additional  ele^mtion  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  despise.  And  thus,  thotagh  the  state, 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  ofits  members 
were  quaUfied  for  great  afiairs.  War.  and  the 
other  objects  of  state,  naturally  devolvea  on  such 
men,  and  occaaionally  rendered  them  necessary 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  in 
ordinary  txaaea,  were  disposed  to  sught  their  abi- 
litiei^  or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  became 
unfortunately  a  party  for  war  in  the  councils  of 
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thflir  oouniiT,  as  those  who  vvvrajeaknis  of  them 
became,  witn  still  less  advantage  to  the  public,  a 
party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a  purty  who 
endeavoured  to  embanraai  the  conduct  of  it;  and, 
under  tiie  effects  of  misfortune^  were  ever  ready 
to  purchase  tranqinlUty  by  the  most  ahamefo]  and 
dangerous  concessions. 

Carthage  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  abeady 
long  known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy:  she  had 
treaties  subsisting  with  the  Romans  above  two 
hundred  years,  in  which  they  mutually  settled 
the  limits  of  thdr  navigation,  and  the  rogulations 
of  their  trade.  And  ue  Romans^  as  parties  in 
these  treatiea,  appear  to  have  had  inteicourae 
with  foirragn  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  as  stated 
in  the  other  parts  of  their  histoiy. 

In  the  first  ot  those  treatieis 
U.  C.  244.  which  is  dated  in  the  consulate  of 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Hora- 
tius,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Ro- 
mana  engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  wefit- 
ward  of  the  Bay  (^  Cartilage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  these  circumstanceis 
they  shouQ  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  and 
supply  themselves  only  with  what  might  be  ne- 
ceasary  to  refit  thor  vesseli^  or  to  furnish  them 
with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  perfovmed  at 
sea.  But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa,  ' 
to  the  west  of  this  boundary,  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  trade  and  to  dispose  of  their  merchan 
dise  without  paying  aziy  duties  besides  the  fees 
of  the  crier  and  clerk  of  sale ;  and  that  the  public 
iaith  should  be  pledged  for  the  pa^yment  of  the 
price  of  all  gooos  sdd  under  the  mspection  of 
these  ofiioers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Cartha^pnians,  on  their  part,  should 
not  comndt  any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
nor  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Ardsa,  Antium, 
Laurentium^  Ciroeii,  Terracina,  or  of  any  other 
place  in  alliance  whh  the  Romans;  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  that 
coast ;  and  that  if  they  should  land  at  any  time 
with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not,  upon  any 
account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
both  parties,  the  former  articles  are  renewed  with 
additional  lunitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  RoQumSj  and  with  acme  extension  to  that 
of  the  Carthaguians.  The  latter,  for  instanc**, 
are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Latiuzn, 
and  even  to  plunder  the  natives,  provided  thev 
put  ths  Romans  in  possession  of  any  strong-holde 
they  shovkl  sieze  on  shore;  and  providea  they 
should  release,  without  ransom,  such  of  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  as  became  their  prisoners. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  In 

U.  C.  474.    Italy,    with  an   annament  which 

equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the 

Romana  and  Carthaginians  a^ain  renewed  their 

treaties  with  an  additional  article,  in  which  they 

rydA  mutually  to  supprat  each  other  againM 
designs  of  that  prince^  and  not  to  enter  into 
an^  sefMJBle  treaty  with  him  inoonsbtent  iwith 
this  ddenave  alliance:  and  further  stipulated^ 
that,  in  the  wars  whkh  wen  expected  with  thta 
enemy,  the  Cailhagimani^  whether  as  paindpak 
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or  anxOkriea,  should  ftumiah  the  whole  ahippmsr, 
both  tnuispoits  and  armed  gallks ;  but  tlut  the 
expeoae  of  eveiy  annament  shoald  be  dehn^ed 
at  the  ehaige  of  that  party  in  whoae  behau  it 

In  obaervance  probably  of  the  last  of  these 
tieatiea^  and  by  mutual  concert,  though  with  con- 
ftideraUe  jealousy  and  distrust  of  eacn  other,  the 
forces  of  these  nations  combined  in  reducing  the 
garrison  which  Pynrhiis  had  left  at  Tarentum. 
Eseh  had  their  separate  desi^  on  the  place ; 
and  when  its  &te  was  determined,  from  thenoe- 
fiifwaid  considered  the  other  as  their  most  dan- 
gerous riwd  for  dominion  and  power.  Pyrrhus, 
even  when  ther  were  jomed  in  allmnce  against 
himaeK  is  said  to  have  foreseen  their  quarrels, 
and  to  haw  pointed  at  the  island  of  Sicily  as  the 
iiist  scene  or  their  contest. 

The  Carthaginians  were  already  in  possession 
of  LvKbeum,  and  of  other  posts  on  this  island, 
and  had  a  design  on  the  whole.  The  Romans 
were  in  sight  of  it;  and,  by  their  possession  of 
Rbegiom,  commanded  one  side  or  the  Straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction,  who,  beinff  placed  at 
Messina  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  defend  that 
station,  barbarously  murdered  the  citizens,  and 
took  possession  of  their  habitations  and  effects. 

Tms  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
a  Roman  lefflon  posted  at  Rhegium  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy :  these  likewise  murdered  their 
hosts,  and  seized  their  possessions;  but  were 
punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary  rigour. 
They  were  conducted  in  chains  to  Rome,  scourged 
and  beheaded  by  fifties  at  a  time.  The  crime  of 
the  Mamertines  was  resented  by  the  Sicilians  in 
^neral  with  a  like  indknation ;  and  the  authors 
of  it  were  pursued^  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  in 
particular,  with  a  generous  and  heroic  revenge. 
They  were,  at  length,  reduced  to  such  distress, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  first  power  that  could  afford  them  protec- 
tion. But,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one 
raity  made  an  dfer  of  their  submission  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The 
latter  scrupled  to  protect  a  crime  of  which  they 
had  so  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
peopfe.3  And,  while  they  hesitated  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  dela^ 
of  their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
military  stations^  got  the  start  of  their  competi- 
tors, and  were  received  into  tiie  town  of  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  power 
of  which  they  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of 
suffering  a  rival  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Straits,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  olBcer  who  commanded  their  forces  in  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  ot^rs  to  assemble 
all  d£  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast 
from  Tarentum  to  Naples,  to  pass  with  his  army 
into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dispossess  the  Car- 
thaginians  from  the  city  of  Messina. 

As  soon  as  tins  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  force  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the 
psxty  in  the  city,  that  &voured  the  admission  of 
the  Romans,  took  arms,  and'  forced  the  Cartha- 
^nians  to  evacuate  the  place.^ 
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Here  coimncnoed  the  fint  Pome  ^ 
U.  C.  490.    war,  about  ten  yean  after  the  depar-  ^ 
ture  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, .wg^t* 
years  after  the  surrender  of  Tarentum,  and  in  thi^ 
four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.    In.^ 
this  war,  the  first  object  of  either  party  was  no'^ 
more  than  to  secure  the  possession  of  Messina, 
and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Straits  which   ^ 
separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were 
gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  imnortanoe, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  island,  and  toe  domi- 
nion of  the  seas. 

The  contest  between  them  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely unequal.  On  the  one  side  appeared  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation,  collected  from  exten> 
sive  dominions,  a  great  naval  foree,  standing 
armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operatbns. 
On  the  other,  the  ferodtv  or  valour  of  a  small 
state,  hitherto  exerted  only  against  their  neigh* 
hours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse 
to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  vrar;  without 
commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army  but  what 
was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the 

ople,  and  without  any  officers  besides  the  or- 

laiy  magistrates  of  the  dty ;  in  short,  without 
any  naval  force  or  experience  of  naval  or  distant 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appear- 
ances on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  the  command- 
ing aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro* 
cured  them  not  only  the  possession  of  MesaimL 
but  soon  after  determined  Iliera,  the  king  of 
Syracuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  .espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisioned  and  afterwards  to  join 
them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  rcinforcea  by 
the  natives  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war; 
continued,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  firom 
many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.^ 

While  the  aims  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero 
were  victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued to  be  masten  of  the  sea,  kept  possession 
of  all  the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts, 
obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and 
alarmed  that  country  itself  with  frequent  descents. 
It  vfBs  evident,  that,  under  these  disadvantages, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was  necessaiy, 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yieldmg^  the  sea,  or 
to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  copo 
with  their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  histo- 
rians represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping, 
they  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unprovided 
with  ^pe  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither 
the  art  of  nuling,  nor  that  of  constructing  sbipe^ 
was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  was  then  known  were  fit 
to  be  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind 
tfid  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  built  of 
green  timber;  and,  in  case  of  a  stoim,  could  run 
ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that 
was  clear  of  rocks.  Such  ships  as  tltese  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitation,  undertook  to  provide. 
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Ravtnff  a  CaTtbagihian  galley,  accidentally  istrantl- 
od  at  Messina,  for  a  model,  it  is  said,  that,  in  sixty 
ilays  firoon  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down, 
they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hun- 
dred i^allies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of 
three  tier.  Vessels  of  the  fiist  of  these  rates 
carried  three  hundred  rowera^  and  two  hundred 
fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oats  from  so 
many  tieiSi  and  a  much  greater  number  which 
they  sometimes  employed,  nas  justly  apiwaied  a 
great  difliculty  to  the  mechanics  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modem  times,  and  is  confisssedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  gallics  were  build- 
ing, trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the 
form  of  those  of  the  real  galley.i  Being  sensible 
that  the  enemy  nmst  be  ^1  greatly  superior  in 
the  management  of  their  ships  and  in  the  quick- 
ness of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  advantage,  by  preparing  to 
grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  together.  In 
this  condition  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  so- 
lid grouml,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  sword 
have  the  same  efl^  as  on  shore. 
^  With  an  armament  so  constructed,  still  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attemnts,  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sicily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Cartha«j.2 

On  this  occasion  took  place  the  &mou8  adven- 
ture of  Regulus;  who  being  successful  in  his 
first  operations,  gave  the  Romans  some  hopes  of 
conquest  in  Africa:  but  they  were  chedced  at 
once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C.  498.  and  the  captivity  of  their  general. 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily;  and  the  Romans^  sttiT  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  a  naval  force,  sufiTered  6o< 
many  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disasters-  by 
storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  period 
of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and 
seemed  to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this 
dement  The  experience  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
operations  by  land  without  any  support  from  the 
sea,  made  them  sensible  of  tho  necessity  they 
were  under  of  restoring  their  shipping;  aiid  they 
did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior 
skill  and  exi>ericnce  of  their  enemy. 

In  thu  ruinous  contest  both  {[larttes  made  the 
utmost  efforts,  and  the  most  unmtemipted  exer- 
tion of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forces  of  lioth 
sides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
^allies  of  five  tier  of  oaiu,  with  two  hnndird  and 
tifly  thousand  men,  and  in  anAher,  seven  hun- 
dred gaUies,  with  three  hundred  and  fifW  thou- 
sand men,  were  brought  into  action  ;*  and  in  the 
counse  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  lost,  either 
by  tempests  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven 


hundred  gaJlies;  their  antaeomsts,  about  five 
hundred.^  In  the  result  of  these  destructive  en- 
counters, the  Carthaginians,  begiiming  to  balance 
the  inconveniences  which  attended  the  continu- 
ance of  war  against  the  concessions 
U.  C.  513.  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace, 
come  to  a  resolution  to  aco^  of 
the  fi>Uowing  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the 
islands  from  thence  to  Afriea : 

That  they  should  not  for  the  future  moke  war 
on  Hiero  lung  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his 
alKes: 

That  they  shouU  release  all  Roman  captives 
without  anv  ransom :  ' 

And  vrithm  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Ramans 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war, 
which  vras  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  enter(>d  on  the  poasessbn  of  all 
that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands  for 
which  they  contended ;  and,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  suooeaafull^ 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, instead  of  the  alarmmg  denomination  of 
ntbjeetj  the  softer  name  of  Slij^  they  brought 
Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  into  a  stat^  of  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  thoBO  \of  the  enem^  they  had 
vanquished.  Among  the  Romans,  nches  were 
of  no  account  in  constituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  sigiud  serrices  to  their 
country,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Persons 
of  the  first  distinction  subsbted  in  the  capacity 
of  husbandmen  by  their  own  labour ;  and,  witn 
the  fortunes  of  peasants,  rose  to  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  first  offices  of  state.  One  consul, 
of  the  luune  of  Regulus,  was  found  by  the  officer 
|who  came  to  announce  his  election,  eouipped 
with  the  sheet  or  tho  bosket,  and  sowing  the  seed 
of  his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  better  known, 
o[  the  same  name,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
desired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
struments of  husbandry,  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
tTDss  of  his  fiunily,  and  the  hazard  of  their  want- 
ing food,  a  fugitive  slave  hail  carried  off  from  bis 
land.  The  senate  refused  his  request,  but  order- 
ed the  farm  of  their  ^nerol  to  be  tilled  at  the 
public  expense.^ 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, anrf  only  ser\'es  to  distract  the  attention 
which  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
woidable.  Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  ffudest  nations,  'by  some  external  mark. 
Duilfius  had  his  piper  and  bis  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  obtsined  by  his  countn*;^ 
and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  external  en- 
signs of  state,  although  they  were  still  rude  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with 
so  much  lustre  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy 
the  parties  which  divided  the  state,  and  whow 
animosity  sharpened  so  much  tho  pangs  which 
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preoededtfae  birth  of  mady  of  ite  pnblie  MtablMli* 
menta^  had  no  longer  any  object  of  contest  The 
afScea  of  state  were  taken  promucuously^  from 
either  dau  of  the  people,  and  the  distinctiDn  of 
plebeian  and  patncian  bad  in  a  great  mearore 
iQ8t  its  effect.  A  happier  species  of  aristocracy 
began  to  arise  ^m  the  lustre  of  personal  qnah- 
tiea,  and  the  honours  of  ^muly,  which  devolved 
Qpon  those  who  were  descended  from  citazens 
who  had  bome  the  hisher  offices  of  state,  and 
were  distinguished  in  their  country's  service. 

The  diflferent  orders  of  men  in  the  common- 
wealth  having  obtained  the  institutions  for  which 
they  severally  contended,  the  number  of  officers 
was  increased,  for  the  better  administration  of 
aflain^  which  were  ftst  accunudating.  Thus  a 
second  i>r»tor  was  added  to  the  original  establish- 
ment o(  this  office;  and  the  persons  who  held  it 
were  destined  to  act  dther  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  the  dty,  or  to  com- 
mand armies  in  the  field.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  a  new  institution, 
that  of  the  oentumviis,  or  the  hundred,  who  were 
draughted  from  the  tribes,  and  appointed^  during 
the  vear  of  their  nomination,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pnetors,  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  dis- 
putes. The  number  of  trmes  being  now  com- 
pleted to  thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  centumvirs 
being  draughted  from  each,  made  tho  whole 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  five> 

The  city,  during  the  late  dmtructive  war,  sent 
abroad  two  colonics,  one  to  Castrum  Innui,  a 
village  of  the  Intina,  the  other  to  Firmium  in 
the  Pioenum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the 
coast,  than  to  provide  for  any  superabundance  of 
the  peopiei,  whose  numbers  at  this  time  under- 
went a  considerable  diminution ;'  the  rolls  having 
decreased  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifly-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.w  The 
revenue,  to  which  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
to  pay  with  their  personal  service,  had  little  to 
spare  from  their  effects,  and  whuih  was  at  all 
tunes  probably  scanty,  being  often  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  necessity  of  acquitting  itself 
of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raising 
the  current  value  of  its  coin.  The  ass,  which 
was  the  oidinary  measure  of  valuation,  being  the 
hbrs,  or  pound  of  copper  stamped,  and  hitherto 
containing  twelve  ounces,  was  reduced  in  its 
woght  to  two  ounces." 

The  contribution  now  exacted  from  Carthage 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  scvcnty- 


8  Liv.  EpHoin.  lib.  xx. 

9  Livj,  in  diflbrent  plaeoi,  mention*  botwoen  thiitf  and 
forty  Ronoan  eolooiefl  flubsiiiting  in  lialy  in  the  time  of  the 
•eeood  Punic  war.  (Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  e.  9  et  2B.)  VclleitM 
Palei«a]M  reekona  about  fortv  planted  in  luW  after  ihe 
recoTerjr  of  Rome  from  its  deatraction  bv  the  Ganlt. 
(Lib.  i.  c  XV.)  And  Sif  oniua,  collecting  the  names  of 
atl  the  coloaiea  mentioned  by  any  Soman  writer  as  planted 
ia  Italy,  baa  made  a  liat  of  about  ninsty.  Bot  thia  matter, 
which  BO  much  interesta  this  very  learned  antiquarian  and 
many  othera,  waa  become,  aa  we  have  mentiooed,  a  lub- 
ieet  of  mere  curioaity,  even  in  the  times  of  the  writen 
fran  whom  our  accounts  are  collected ;  as  all  the  Italians 
wem  by  tfa^  tjoie  admitted  on  the  roll  of  Roman  citixeos 
Inr  ifce  law  of  L.  Julius  Cosar,  and  ia  eoaaequence  of  tho 
B[anielaw,n.C.e63. 
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nine  thonaaad  p^uaftli,  fiogfchax'  with  the  rent* 
to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  hkdy  to  be  great 
aecessbns  of  wealth  to  such  a  stat^. 

The  spoils  of  their  enemies,  ibr  the  most  parl^ 
consisted  of  prisoners  who  were  detained  by  the 
captor  aa  his  slave.4,  or  mnt  to  market  to  be  sold. 
They  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  eap* 
tives  in  their  first  descent  upon  Africa ;  and  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so 
great  as  to  endanger  the  statej^ 

The  fiivonrite  entertainments  of  the  people 
were  combats  of  armed  slaves,  known  1^  w 
name  of  gladiators,  derived  from  the  weapons 
with  which  they  most  frequently  fought.  Such 
exhibitions,  it  is  said,  were  first  mtrdduced  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war, 
by  a  son  of  the  faunty  of  Brutus,  to  solemnize 
the  funeral  of  his  fiither.  Thoiigh  caloilsAed  < 
rather  to  move  pity  and  cause  .horror,  than  to 
give  pleasure,  yet,  like  all  ether  scenes  whidi 
exdle  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense^  they  were  aikured  by  the  multitude, 
and  became  frequent  on  all  solemn  occasions  or 
festivals. 

In  the  circumstances  or  events  which  imrne^ 
atety  followed  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, these  nations  showed  the  difierent  tendency 
of  Uidr  institutions  and  manners.  The  Romans, 
in  tlie  very  struggles  of  a  seemingly  destructive 
contest,  had  acquired  stnhigth  ana  security,  not 
only  by  the  reputation  of  fpcst  victories,  but  still 
more  by  the  military  spirit  and  improved  disci- 
pline and  skill  of  (heir  peoplij  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Although  their  subjects  m  Italy  revolted,  and 
their  allies  withdrew  their  support,  yet  both  were 
soon  reduced,  at  the  first  appearance  of  those 
veteran  soldiers  who  Iiad  been  formed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  preceding  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming  more 
warlike ;  had  exfaiausted  their  resources,  and  con- 
sumed tho  bread  of  their  ovrn  people  in  main- 
taining foreign  mercenaries,  who,  instead  of  being 
an  accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on 
their  weakness,  and  to  become  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  state  they  had  8er%*ed.  Their 
army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings  from 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  interior  ports  of  Africa, 
estimated  their  servkss  in  the  war  which  was 
then  concluded  at  a  higher  value  than  the  stato 
was  disposed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by 
force  what  was  refused  to  their  representations 
and  claims.  Being  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  the  senate  wildly  proposed,  hi  consideratioii 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  they  shouM  make  some  aliatement  of  the 
sums  that  were  due  to  thenu  But  the  state,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  abatements  which  were 
thus  proposed,  only  provoked  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands  to  enter  into  altercations,  and  to  mul- 
tipljT  their  claims  and  pretensions.  The  merce- 
nanes  took  offence  at  the  delays  of  payment,  rose 
in  their  demands  upon  every  concession,  and 
marched  at  last  to  the  capitid,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances and  threats  of  an  open  and  victorious 
enemy.  They  issued  a  proclamation  on  their 
march»  inviting  all  the  provincial  subjects  of  the 
commonwealth  to  assert  their  freedom,  and,  by 
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tliB  AOttiben  ibKt  teked  to  them  fMm  every 
qoaiter,  becnne  a  migh^f  host,  to  which  the  city 
had  nothing  to  oppoee  but  its  walk.  To  efiec- 
luate  the  radoction  of  CanbaffSi  they  inTeited 
Tunis  and  Utiea,  aad  eabmitted  to  all  the  died- 
pfine  of  war  from  the  offioen  whom  they  them- 
aelvea  had  appointed  to  oonmiand. 

In  tbiflcm^  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off 
fiom  all  its  nsouicea  and  onKnaiy  auppties,  at- 
tacked with  that  Teiy  sword  on  whkh  it  relied 
fiff  defence,  and  in  a  aitoation  extremely  depbr- 
ahle  and  dangerous^  having  still  some  confidence 
in  ^he  ability  of  their  aenaton^  and  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  offioen  txied  anid  experienced  m 
anluoos  and  periloos  situations,  was  not  alto- 
gether reduced  to  despair.  Although  the  people 
had  committed  their  arms  into  toe  hands  of 
stiangen,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  still 
reserved  to  their  own  citizens}  and  now,  by  the 
presence  and  atxlities  of  a  few  great  men,  they 
were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary  courage^  to 
put  themselves  in  a  military  posture:  and  to 
maintain,  during  three  years,  and  through  a  scene 
of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  unheard  of 
in  the  contests  of  nations  at  war,  a  struggle  of 
the  grroatest  difficulty.  In  this  struggte  they 
pievuled  at  last  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this 
vile  and  outrageous  enemy.^ 

During  the  oependence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in 
which  a  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue 
the  state  which  en^Wed  them,  the  Romans  pre- 
served that  character  Mr  generosity  and  magnani> 
mity  of  which  (hey  knew  so  well  how  to  avail 
themselves,  without  losing  an^  opportunity  that 
offisred  for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 
They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance 
even  against  their  rival  to  such  unworthy  anta- 
gonists. They  affected  to  disdain  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Cartha^, 
and  refiwed  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with 
a  part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries,  wno^  being  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia,  offered  to  surrender  that  island 
into  their  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of 
Italy^  to  furnish  the  rebsls  with  any  supply  of 
provisions  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
that  presumed  to  trans^^vess  these  orders,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Carthasinian  cruisers  which  plied 
before  the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Above 
live  hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by  these 
cruisers,  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  however  of  this  war,  when 
the  Carthaginians  were  fiur  uom  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans  fixed 
on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute^  complained  of 
piracies  comoutted  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the 
rebels;  and,  by  threatening  immediate  war  upon 
this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itself  a  sur- 
render of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  they  had 
refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels,  and  got  an  ad- 
lUtion  of  two  hundred  talents  to  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  l&te  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  up  for 
their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  unwar- 
rantable capture  of  their  shijps.^ 

Upon  tlus  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with 
some  Uisoonteut  the  change  of  their  sovereigns ; 
and,  on  the  first  prohibition  of  their  usual  com- 
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meroewith  CartJuge,  to  winch  they  had  beca: 
long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  they 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  ai^  the  Romans  had  reconciled  these 
new  acquired  subjects  to  their  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuscany,  and  vanquished  soma 
cantons  of  Liguiia,  whom  it  is  said  they  brought 
to  submit  as  &st  as  the  access  to  that  country 
could  be  opened,  they  found  themselves  at  peace 
vrith  all  the  worid  ;*  and,  in  token 
U.  C.  519.  of  tlds  memorable  circumstance, 
shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus; a  ceremony  which  the  continual  successiiHi 
of  wars,  from  the  reiffn  of  Numa  to  the  present 
time,  had  prevented,  uuring  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  a  ceremony,  which,  when 
performed,  marked  a  situation  aa  transient  as  it 
was  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  disturbances  in  some  of  the  possessions 
recently  seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 
some  importance  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  in  a  succession  of  wars  and  military  ad- 
ventures. 

The  Illyrians  had  become  of  late  a  considerable 
nation,  and  were  a  parhr  in  the  negotiations  and 
quands  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks. 
Having  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  for 
shipping,  they  carried  on  a  jiiratical  war  with 
most  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  particular,  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which 
it  concerned  the  Romans,  as  the  soverei^s  of 
this  country,  to  prevent  They  accordingly  sent 
deputies  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to  de- 
mand a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  security 
from  any  such  attempts  for  the  future.  The  Il- 
lyrians at  this  time  were  under  the  government 
of  Teuta,  the  vridow  of  a  king  late^  deceased, 
who  hdd  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to 
her  son.  This  princes^  in  answer  to  the  com- 
pUdnte  and  representations  of  the  RcHsans,  de- 
clared, that  in  ner  kingdom  no  pubhc  commission 
had  ever  been  granted  to  make  war  on  the  Ita- 
lians ;  but  she  observed,  that  the  seas  being  open, 
no  one  could  answer  for  what  was  transacted 
there ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  kings 
to  debar  their  subjecte  from  what  they  could  seize 
by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his 
country  veas  ever  governed  by  different  maxims; 
that  they  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  crimes  of 
private  persons  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
should,  m  the  present  case,  find  a  way  to  reform 
the  practice  of  kings  in  this  jMurticular.  The 
queen  was  incensed ;  and  resenting  these  words 
as  an  insult  to  herself  gave  orders  to  waylay  and 
assassinate  the  Roman  deputy  on  his  return  to 
Rome.4 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  injuries  received  from  that  Quarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  ^ueen  or  Ill^rri- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 
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TtmBmaum,  htmg  dfBtbmtt  ofliafing  their 
eandnct  m  thkniatter  apimvedof  by  the  natuoM 
of  that  euntinent,  wnt  a  copjjr  of  this  treaty,  to- 
' '  >Q  of  the  motivw  which 


getlwi  with  an  expoatioQ 
hadindneed  khemtocioaitheAdiiBtk^toberaad 
ia  the  aaeoiblyofthdAchsan  league.  Theyioan 
>  a  uke  oommuiueatioa  at  Athena  and 


atCetmUi,  wberei  in  oandiialioii  of  Ui*  signal 
■ervioe  they  had  perfonned  against  the  filynana 
then  leputed  the  common  enemy  of  dvihaed  na- 
tioufli  they  had  an  honoxaiy  place  aangned  them 

at  the  Isthmian  games ;  and  in  this 
U.  C.  595.  manner  made  t£ir  fint  appearance 

in  the  councils  of  Greece.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


ProgTBBB  of  the  Remans  vnihin  the  Alp9 — Origin  of  the  second  Punie  War — Mofrah  of  Hanm6d» 
into  Italy — Progteoo — Action  on  the  Tecinris — On  the  7Ve6ia— On  the  Lake  TTiraoimentU'^ 
BatUe  qfCannOh^Bannibal  not  supported  from  Carthage-^Sequel  of  the  War— In  Italy— Asid 
Afriea—Scipio's  Operations— Battle  ofZama—Endoftke  War. 


THE  city  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  districts 
•f  Italy,  during  the  dependence  of  the  last  enu- 
meiated  wars  which  were  waged  at  a  distance 
and  beyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  that 
iininterrupted  tranqoillity  m  which  the  capital  and 
interior  ^visbns  of  every  considerable  nation  re- 
main, even  during  the  wars  in  which  the  state  is 
engaged.  The^  had  indeed  one  source  of  ahurm 
,  on  the  side  of  CSsalpine  Gaul,  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
entire  security  to  which  thay  asmred.  The 
country  of  the  Senones,  from  Sena  Gallia  to  the 
Rubicon,  they  had  already  subdued,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ;  but  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  tracts  on  the  Po  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Graulish  nations;  and  it  had 
been  proposed,  about  four  years  after  the  conclu- 
sbn  of  the^  first  Punic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  this  people^  by  occupying 
with  Roman  colonies  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
from  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon.  Although  the 
mhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  these 
settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  Romans  above 
forty  years^  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  con- 
sidered this  act  of  violence  as  an  insult  to  the 
Gaulish  name,  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  invited 
thdr  countrymen  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrel 

In  consequence  of  their  negotiations  and  con- 
certs^ in  about  eight  years  after  the  Romans  were 
settled  on  tiie  Rubicon,  a  great  aimy  of  Gauls  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  frontier.  These  nations 
used  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults  and  in- 
TBsions,  and  either  at  once  subdued  and  occupied 
the  countries  which  they  over-ran,  or,  being  re- 
pulsed, abandoned  them  without  any  &rther  in- 
tention to  persist  in  the  war.  Their  tumultuary 
operations,  however,  were  subjects  of  the  greatest 
aonn  at  Rome,  and  generally  produced  a  suspen- 
sbn  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  common- 
wealth. On  a  prospect  of  the  present  alarm  from 
that  quarter,  the  senate  apprehending  the  neces- 
sity of  great  and  sudden  exertions  of  all  their 
stiensth,  ordered  a  general  account  to  be  taken 
of  alTtfae  men  fit  to  carry  aims^  whether  on  foot 
or  on  hoseback,  that  could  be  asaembled  for  the 
defence  of  Italy;  and  they  mustered,  on  this 
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famous  occasicm,  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  seventy  thousand  horse.B  From  this 
numerous  return  of  men  in  arms,  the  state  was 
enabled  to  make  great  detachments,  which  .they 
stationed  under  the  consuls  and  one  of  the  prstors 
separately,  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Gauls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where 
the  pnetor  was  stationed,  attacked  and  obliged 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  hems  ar- 
rived with  their  several  armies  in  ditferent  direc- 
tions to  support  the  pnetor,  renewed  the  conflict 
with  united  force,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gaulish  invaders  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Romans 
U.  C.  529.  carried  Ae  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try; and  in  about  three  years  more, 
passed  the  Po^  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  plains  on  that  river  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  To  secure  this  valuable  acqmsition  they 
projected  two  colonics  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at  Placentia,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po ;  but  were  disturbed 
in  the  execution  of  this  project,  first,  by  a  revolt 
of  the  natives,  who  justly  considered  these  set- 
tlements as  military  stations,  intended  to  repress 
and  keep  themselves  in  subjection;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  who, 
by  his  conduct  and  implacable  animosity,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  had 
ever  attempted  to  shake  the  power,  ur  to  limit  the 
progress  or  the  Roman  state. 

The  Republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  from  the  end  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic wax,  the  fruits  not  oidy  of  that  ascendant  she 
had  acquired  amon?  the  nations  of  Italy,  but  those 
likewise  of  the  high  reputation  she  had  gained, 
and  of  the  great  military  power  she  had  tbrmed 
ui  the  contest  with  Cartluige.  The  wars  that 
filled  up  the  interval  of  peace  with  this  principal 
antagoni^  were  either  tnvial  or  of  short  duration ; 
and  the  city  itself,  though  still  rude  in  the  form 
of  its  buildings,  and  in  the  manners  of  its  people, 
probably  now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  Laws  arc  dated  in  this  pe- 
riod which  have  a  reference  to  manufacture  and 
to  trade.  Clothiers  are  directed  in  the  fiibric  of 
cioth,  and  carriers  by  water  are  directed  in  tha 
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■ise  of  tbdr  vesaeh.^    lAnm  Andionbos  and 

Neviufl  introdnoed  some  epecws  of 

U.  C.  513.  dramatic  entertainments,  and  found  a 

favourable  reception  from  the  people 

to  their  farcical  prodoctions.' 

But  whatever  prosreaB  the  people  were  now 
inclined  to  moke  m  the  useful  or  pleasurable  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  effectually  interrupted,  and 
obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their  genius,  as  m  for- 
mer times,  to  the  arts  of  war»  and  to  the  defence 
of  their  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  Spain,  making  trial  of  theur  strenffth, 
and  forming  their  armies.  In  that  countir  Ha- 
milcar,  an  officer  of  distinguished  fiune  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  whidh  ensued 
with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  souffht  refuge 
fn>m  that  disgust  and  those  mortifications  which 
in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  fislt  from  the  ab- 
ioct  cooncils  of  his  country.  And  having  found 
a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  some  ac- 
quisitions of  territorv,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  Carthage  had  su6ta^lea  by  the  surrender 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 

Spain  appears  to  have  been  to  the  trading  na- 
tions of  Qreece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe— an  open  field  for  new  set- 
tlements, plimtations,  and  conquests.  The  na- 
tives were  brave,  but  impolitic,  and  i^orant  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  occupied  entirely  wah  the  care 
of  their  horses  and  their  arms.  These,  says  a 
historian,  they  valued  more  than  their  blood.' 
They  painted  or  stained  their  bodies,  affected  long 
hair  with  gaudy  ornaments  of  silver  and  of  ^old. 
The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  subsisted 
cliiefly  by  the  industry  of  their  women.  Their 
mountains  abounded  m  mines  of  copper  and  of 
the  precious  metals;  insomuch  tluit,  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  it  was  reported  that  the  natives  had 
vessels  and  utensils  of  sUvcr  employed  in  the  most 
common  uses.^  A  fatal  report!'  such  as  that 
which  afterwards  carried  the  posterity  of  this  very 
people,  with  so  much  destructive  avidity,  to  viat 
the  new  world ;  and  is  ever  likely  to  tempt  the 
dangerous  visits  of  stmngcrs,  wlio  are  ready  to 
granfy  their  avarice  and  their  ambitbn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nations  to  whoso  possessions  they  have 
no  reasonable  or  just  pretension.  The  Spar 
niards  were  at  this  time  divided  into  many  bar- 
barous hordes  or  small  principalities,  which  could 
neither  form  any  effectual  concert  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  and  settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  docility  by  which  to  profit 
r>y  foreign  examples,  whether  in  the  formoftheir 
policy  or  the  invention  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  visdts 
to  Sj^oin  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony 
of  Gades,  whicn,  like  themselves,  was  mrung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under  the 
name  ot  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  extremely 
favourable  to  the  ooomiunication  of  9bain  witn 
Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  richest 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  successful  cam- 
paigns, in  extending  the  bounds  of  this  settle- 
ment, lieing  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  continued  for  some 
yearn  to  pursue  the  same  designs. 

Al^xUetUiadeFiiilombas.  Lex  Claudia  likxTii-c  SI. 

;  Cie«r.  in  Bnito,  p.  35.    A  Gdl. 
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The  Romans,  in  the  mean  wIuIp,  were  orcu- 
pied  on  the  coast  of  lUyiieam,  or  anmsed  with 
alarms  from  Gaul.  Tl^y  were  sensible  jf  tko 
progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain;  but  im- 
agining that  any  danger  from  that  quarter  was 
extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  wan  at  onoe 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic,  being  unwilling 
to  engage  at  the  some  time  with  so  many  ene- 
mies, were  content  vrith  a  negotiation  and  a  traity, 
in  which  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
that  they  should  not  pass  the  Iberus  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  molest  the  city  of  Sagtmtum.  This 
they  considered  as  a  proper  barrier  on  that  aide, 
and  professed  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  the 
concern  of  allies.  Trusting  to  the  effect  of  this 
treaty,  as  sufficient  to  limit  the  progress  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  they  proceeded,  in  tb« 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  to  contend  with 
the  Gauls  for  thedomiiuon  of  Italy,  which  hither- 
to^ under  the  frequent  aknnsHhejr  received  from 
this  people,  was  still  insecure.^ 

Hasdrubal,  after  nine  years'  service,  being  as- 
sassinated by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed 
this  desperate  action  in  revenge  of  an  injury 
which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  Carthaguiian  troops 
in  Spain  1^  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
This  young  man,  then  of  five  and  twenty  years 
of  a^,  had,  when  a  cbild,>  came  into  Spam  vdtlk 
his  lather,  scorned  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  vnth  increasing  animositv,  his 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  Being  reared  and* 
educated  in  camp&  and  from  his  earliest  youth 

aualified  to  gain  %e  confidence  of  soldiers,  he  on 
le  death  ot  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops  was  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage^ 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  sufferings  which 
liad  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  msadvan- 
tazeous  oonditions  of  peace,  and  were  senablc 
oiiiy  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt, 
during  above  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of 
their  hist  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  mari- 
time settlemeiks,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. The^  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tributbn,  which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacted 
b^  annual  payments ;  and  they  entertained  sen- 
timents of  aramosity  and  aversion  to  the  Romans, 
which  nothing  but  the  memorv  of  recent  suffer- 
ings and  the  apprehension  of  clanger  could  have 
so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  supposed  to  have  borne  witn 
the  late  hunuliating  peace  only  that  they  might  ^ 
have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war. 
"1  have  four  .sons,*'  this  famous  warrior  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "whom  I  shall  rear  like  so 
many  hons*  whelps  against  the  Romans."  ^  In 
this  spirit  he  set  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  Spain,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invaoon  of  Italy  from 
thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  services 
which  the  Carthagimans  devised,  the  execution  of 
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I  by  th«  coming  of 
Ca  Um  hnd  of  their  aimy.  He  was  w 
ftr  great  cnterpiive,  and  piofiMnd  an  henditaxy 
acvmkm  to  tbe  Ronana.  Intbefintandseoond 
year  of  his  eommand  he  eontinoedthe  opemtions 
vihkh  had  been  began  by  hta  predeoeeson  in 
Spain;  but  during  uis  timfi,  althoogh  be  made 
coQ^iieata  beyond  the  Ibenu^  he  did  not  moleat 
the  city  of  Sagunhun,  nor  give  any  umbntge  to 
the  RoBoana.  But,  in  the  third  year  idler  his 
appointment,  hie  prograw  aknDed  the  Sagun- 
tine^  and  Induced  them  to  aend  a  deputation  to 
K4MIMS  to  im|nrt  their  fean. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Sagun- 
tmi^  the  Romano  had  fitted  out  an  amament 
undf  r  the  command  of  the  oonanl  L.  EnuUue 
PauluB,  destined  lo  make  war  on  Demetrius  the 
nince  of  Pharos^  a  small  island  on  the  ooast  of 
lUyiicum.  This  armament,  if  directed  to  Spain, 
might  have  secured  the  city  of  Saguntum  spinet 
the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Romans  stfll 
considered  snv  danger  from  that  quarter  as  remote 
and  continued  to  employ  this  forae  in  its  first  des- 
tination. They  paid  so  much  re|nupd,  nevertfae- 
leaa^  to  the  raineaeatatbns  of  the  Saguntines^  as 
to  aend  deputies  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  ob- 
•ervo  the  posture  of  anairs,  and  to  infenn  the 
Caithaginian  officer  on  that  station,  of  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
piedeoesBor,  and  of  the  concern  which  the  Ro- 
mans most  undoubtedly  take  in  the  safety  of  Sa- 
guntum. The  return  which  they  had  to  this 
messa^  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  an  ap- 
proachmg  war;  and  it  appears  that^  before  the 
Roman  oommissionerB  could  have  made  their  re- 
port, the  sieee  of  Saguntum  was  actually  com- 
menced  by  Hannibal  He  had  already  formed 
his  design  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he 
might  not  leave  to  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms 
and  a  powerful  ally  in  the  countiy  from  which 
he  was  about  to  depaxt,  detemiined  to  occupy  or 
destroy  that  pkce.  He  was  impatient  to  reduce 
Saguntum  before  any  soooouis  could  arrive  from 
Italy,  or  befbre  any  force  could  he.  collected 
against  him,  so  ss  to  fix  the  theatre  of  tlie  war  in 
Spain.  He  pressed  the  sie^  therefore,  with 
gnat  impetuosity,  exposing  his  person  in  every 
ttsnul^  and  exdting,  by  hn  own  example^  with 
the  pickaxe  and  spade,  thepaities  at  work  in 
making  his  appronches.^  Tnough  abundantly 
cautious  not  to  expose  himself  on  uight  ocoasionfl^ 
or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of  couraire,  yet  in 
this  sicge^  which  was  the  foundation  ofnis  hopes, 
and  the  neoeasary  prelude  to  the  forther  progress 
of  his  enterprise,  na  declined  no  foti^rues^  and 
shuzmed  no  danger,  that  led  to  the  attainment  of 
his  end.  He  was  neverthdeasy  b]r  the  valour  of 
the  besieged,  which  they  exerted  in  hopes  of  re- 
lief  from  Rome,  detained  about  e^ght  montha  be- 
fore this  place,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great  part' 

of  its  spoils  by  the  def*pei^  resolu- 
IT.  C.  534.  tioo  of  the  citizens,  who  chose  to  pe- 

risk  with  all  their  effects,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  booty, 
however,  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck,  en- 
abled him,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gain  the  sJee- 
tion  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution 
of  his  design  aaain4  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Saffuntam,  being  an  infir«o^io«i  of 
the  late  treaty  wita  the  Romans,  was  ondanbt- 
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ediy  an  act  0f  hostility ;  and  this  paopfe  bcnmd 
a  oensure  of  rendasness^  uncommon  in  their 
oouncals,  by  suffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of 
such  impoitaiice^  to  remain  so  long  in  danger, 
and  by  suffering  it  at  last  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemy,  without  making  any  attempt  to  relieve 
it  It  is  probable,  that  tJie  security  they  began 
to  derive  tnm.  a  frontier,  fiur  removed  from  the 
'seat  of  their  councils,  and  covexed  «n  evary  side 
by  the  sea,  or  by  impervious  mountains,  rendered 
them  more  neghgent  than  they  had  formerly  been 
of  much  shghter  alarms,  laey  expected  to  go- 
vern by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  proposed  < 
to  punish,  by  exemplary  v^eance,  the  insults 
which  they  had  not  taken  care  to  prevent 

The  attention  of  the  Romans^  dunng  the  de- 
pendence of  this  event,  liad  htea  fixea  on  the 
settlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 
Placentio,  to  keep  in  subiection  the  Gauls,  and 
on  the  naval  expedition  wnich  they  had  sent  un- 
iler  the  consul  Lmilius  to  the  coast  of  lUyricum. 
This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  had 
accomplished  his  design  on  Saguntum,  and  was 
retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual  quarteiv  at 
New  Carthaffe,  had  succeeded  in  his  attack  on 
Demetiiua  pnnce  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from 
his  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  pro- 
ved to  be  of  some  consequence  in  tlie  sequel  of 
these  transactions. 

The  people  of  Rome  being  amuaed  with  these 
events^  anci  with  a  triumphal  procession,  whidi, 
aa  ususl,  announced  their  victory,  proceeded  in 
the  afiairs  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
and  agreeably  to  the  hws  which  they  had,  from 
tune  immemorial,  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
case  of  injuries  received — sent  to  demand  satis&c- 
tion;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  infraction 
of  treaties;  and  required  that  Hannibal  with  his 
army  should  be  delivered  up  to  their  messengers; 
or  if  this  were  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  commissioner, 
who  spoke  to  thb  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthage, 
having  made  his  demands,  held  up  the  lappet  of 
of  hb  gown,  and,  said  "Here  are  both  peace  and 
v?ar ;  choose  ye."— He  was  answered,  "  We  choose 
that  which  you  like  best."— "Then 
U.  C.  5b25.  it  is  war,"  he  said;  and  from  this  time 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communicating  his 
design  even  to  the  councils  of  his  own  country. 
The  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  di»* 
positions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spain; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  command, 
tnat  the  Romans  had  required  them  to  be  deliver- 
ed up^  as  a  beast  which  commits  a  trespass  b  de- 
manded in  reparation  for  the  damage  he  has 
done.8  If  they  felt  a  proper  resentment  of  thb 
indignity,  he  warned  tnem  to  prepare  for  an  ar^ 
duous  march.  He  was  in  the  eight  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  hb  age  when  he  entered  upon  the 
execution  of  thb  design ;  an  undertaldng  which, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  it  has  raised  hb  rp- 
putation  for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  higher  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of 
armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  mus- 
tered near  dght  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom 
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tiko  Qie  of  arms  wm  fiunilMr,  to  whom  rtikmr 
wftfl  th«  nKWt  Bdmired  of  the  virtues,  and  who 
were  ready  to  assemble  in  any  nmnbers  propor- 
tioned to  the  service  ibr  which  the^  miriit  be  re- 
quired :  the  mareh  fimn  Spain  mto  Italy  laj 
across  tremendous  mountains,  and  througn  the 
territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger 
to  p|ais  through  their  country,  or  lose  any  oppor^ 
tunity  to  ennch  themselyes  with  his  spoils. 

From  such  topics  as  these^  historians  have 
magnified  t^  coursge  of  this  celebrated  vnurrior 
at  the  expense  of  ^is  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this 
memorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country  which  is  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
ibr  the  most  part  labours  under  great  compan^ 
five  disadvantage,  is  obli^  to  subsist  the  army 
of  its  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  concision,  and  irresolution 
of  councils;  so  much  that,  in  nations  powers 
abroad,  invasions  often  betray  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  suflterings 
of  the  war  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  general  considention,  had 
with  neat  care  informed  himself  of  the  real  state 
of  It^y,  and  knew,  that  though  the  Roman 
musters  were  fbrmidable,  yet  much  of  their  sup- 
posed strength  consisted  of  discordant  parts;  a 
number  of  separate  cantons  recently  umted,  and 
many  of  them  disaffected  to  the  power  by  which 
they  were  cemented  together.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  (fifferent  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  mastere. 
Those  who  had  longest  borne  the  appellation  of 
Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
revolted,  and  were  llkefy  to  prefer  separate  es- 
tablishments to  their  msent  dependance  on  the 
Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  even 
the  Etruscans,  had  been  recently  at  war  with 
those  supposed  mastera  of  Italy,  and  were  ready 
to  resume  the  sword  in  concert  vrith  any  sucoess- 
iul  invader.  The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were  already 
in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which  the 
Romans  had  b^un  to  erect  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  and  rorced  the  settlera  to  take  refuge 
at  Mutina.  Every  step,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
vader should  make  within  this  country,  was 
likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Romans,  and 
to  add  a  new  one  to  himself.  The  Roman 
power,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented,  was 
likely  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch.  Though 
great  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and  wielded 
by  a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lose 
its  sdength;  or,  by  the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of 
its  dfistricta,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could  be 
successfully  employed  against  itself.  A  few 
striking  examples  of  success,  therefore,  for  which 
he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  supe- 
nority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  years^  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discon- 
tents which  subsisted  m  Italy,  and  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  those  allies  who  composed  so  gteat  a 

Srt  of  the  Roman  strength.  Even  vrith  a  less 
rourable  prosneet  of  success,  the  risk  vras  but 
small,  oomjiared  to  the  chance  of  gain.  A  single 
anny  was  to  be  staked  against  a  xnighty  state; 
and  a  few  men,  that  coM  be  easily  replaced| 


were  to  be  saeiiAoed  in  an  enlerpiise  whfehj  if 
successful,  was  to  make  Gaithafle  the  nustress  «f 
the  world;  or  even  if  it  should  mjacanr,  mA 
infKct  <m  her  enemy  a  deeper  wound  uumm 
herself  was  likely  to  suffer  mn  the  loss. 

Hannibal  coUeeted  toffstfaer  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  twetve  ftoosaod  hone. 
In  his  march  to  the  Iberus^  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyreneesi,  bein^ 
op|)oaed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  throogE 
their  eountry;  but  apprehending  some  ineon- 
▼enlenoe  fiom  such  an  enemy  left  m  his  rear,  he 
stationed  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thousand 
fijot  and  one  thousand  hoiM^  to  observe  tbidr 
motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Aftor  he 
had  begun  toascend  the  Pyrsnees, a  oousdeiablo 
body  of  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the 
nignt,  and  foil  back  to  their  own  oountiy.  This 
example  he  had  reason  to  beUeve,  would  prove 
oont^lioas;  and  as  ^  likeliest  way  to  prevent 
ito  efltects,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purpoaes 
they  served  on  the  march,  were  retumra  by  lus 
orden  to  their  ovm  country;  that  he  meant  to 
spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
as  bein|r  unneceaNury  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  service ;  and  aotiudly  dismissed  a  eonsiderabie 
body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  separa- 
tions^ or  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  his  nmnbers, 
in  desoenJing  tl^e  mountains,  were  reduced  fratrt 
ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand 
hone^  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants.^ 

This  celebrated  march  took  place 
U.  C.  534.  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  consulate 
of  Publius  Ck»melius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Longus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  nosed  two  consular  armies,  and 
proposed,  by  immediate  armamenta  directed  to 
£>pain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  had  ordem  to  pass  into 
Afhca.  Sdpio  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  ^e  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  a  Carthaginian  army  was  marching 
by  land  into  Italy.  This  intdli^ence  determined 
him  to  land  his  troops  at  Marseilles,  and  to  send 
out  a  detachment  of  norse  to  observe  the  country, 
and  to  procure  forther  and  more  particular  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  some 
distance  above  ita  separation  into  two  channels, 
and  about  four  da^a*  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  liver,  he  in- 
stantly collected  all  the  boata  that  coukl  be  found 
on  ita  extensive  navigation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangera 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  enemies,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  dispute  his  fiaather 
progress  in  their  country. 

finding  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  front,  he 
delayed  the  embarkation  of  his  army  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  different  pl^ce,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  fiank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  employed  on«this  sendee,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone  se- 
parated into  bsaaches  by  small  islands,  and  at  a 
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cftivNuent  plaoe  ^  met  on  ntta  to  tin  oppo> 
ate  diore;  and  bnng  tlnis  in  the  i«ar,  or  on  the 
n^of  theGanliih  anny,  hastened  towards  them 
in  Older  to  nve  an  ahmn  on  that  quarter,  'while 
Hannihal  should  pass  the  itver  in  thehr  front. 

On  the  fifth  da}r  after  the  depaitureof  this  oar- 
ty,  Hai^^p],  havhig  intelligence  that  tiier  nad 
■aeoeedeeRn  passing  the  Rhone,  made  his  cHspo- 


I  to  profit  by  the  diversion  they  were  ordeied 
to  make  in  his  fiivonr.  The  hureer  vessels^ 
whidi  were  destined  to  transport  Sie  ca^vaby, 
were  ranged  towards  the  stream,  to  hreak  the 
fisfce  of  tiiw  cnnrent;  and  many  of  the  horses  were 
lastened  to  the  stem  of  the  boats.  The  smaller 
cmoes  were  ranged  bek>w,  and  were  to  carry 
over  a  body  of  loot 

The  Gauls,  seeing  these  preparatimifl^  left 
their  camp,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river, 
when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  Kgoted  fires  as  a  signal  of  their 
approach.  Hannibal  observing  the  smoke,  not- 
wichalandin|^  the  posture  wlwSi  the  eneimr  had 
taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly  put  off  from 
the  shore :  both  armies  riiouted ;  but  the  Gauls 
heing  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  re- 
port and  efiects  of  an  attack  which  they  little  ex- 
pected on  their  rear,  without  resistance  gave  way 
to  the  Carthaginians  in  front,  and  were  e|>eedily 
rooted.  Hannibal,  having  thus  lodged  himself 
on  thp  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  few  days, 
without  any  farther  Interruption  or  loss,  passed 
that  river  with  his  elephants^  haggage,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  army. 

Soon  afler  the  Carthajginian  general  had  sur- 
mounted this  difficulty,  mtelliffence  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  was 
(fisemharked  at  Marseilles.  To  gain  further  and 
more  certain  information  of  this  enemy,  he,  nearly 
aboat  die  same  time  that  Scipio  bad  sent  a  de- 
tachment on  the  same  design,  directed  a  party  <^ 
horse  to  examine  the  country.  These  parties 
met ;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  returned  to 
their  several  armies  vdth  certain  accounts  of  an 
enemj  beiztf  near. 

Scipk>  admmced  with  the  utmost  despateh  to 
fix  the  scene  of  the  war  in  Gaol;  and  Hannibal 
hastened  his  departure,  being  equally  intent  on 
removing  it,  if  posnUe^  into  Italy.  The  last,  in 
Older  to  keep  clear  oi  the  enemy,  directed  hb 
march  at  a  djstance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  took 
lus  route  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  After  four 
days  march  from  the  |dace  where  he  had  passed 
this  river,  he  came  to  its  confiuence  vrith  another 
river,  which  was  probably  the  Isere,  though  hj 
Polybius  himself  who  visited  the  tract  m  this 
march,  the  place  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
oonfhienoe  <n  the  Rhone  and  Saone.'  Hera  he 
found  two  brokers  contending  for  the  throne  of 
their  &ther,  and  gained  a  usefol  aUy  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  elder.  Being,  in  return  for  this 
servioe,  sappfied  with  arms,  snoes,  and  other  ne- 
ceanrieny  and  attended  by  the  prince  himself, 


3  In  the  maiiaKriptt  of  Pblybiiu,  the  river  wbieh  fallt 
iatetfanRheaeatthwplBoe  waa  ecUed  bye  name ooknowa 
ia  that  eooatry.  The  fint  editon,  to  eorreci  the  mutake, 
einofed  this  nnkoown  eeine  for  that  of  the  Arar.  Bot  it 
ia  ejctreniely  probable,  that  they  ought  to  have  made  it  the 
lena,  a«  the  eoafluenoe  of  the  Iwun  and  Ihe  Rhone  eoi^ 
reepooda  moeh  hetltr  with  the  diitaoeaa  and  maidiee  men- 
tioaed  by  Polybku.  Foor  marchea,  fix  iaatanoe,  from  the 
place  at  vhieii  Hannibal  had  panad  the  Bhooe,  and  lour 
Btora  fit«B  thsnee  to  ths  MS. 


who  widi  a  nmnerous  body  comim  his  T&utf  h$ 
odhitiniied  his  march  during  ten  da^  probobiy  on 
the  Isere;  and,  ebout  a  hundred  miles  above  the 
place  where  he  had  pasoed  the  Rhone,  benn  to 
make  his  way  over  the  summit  of  the  A^;  a 
Ubour  in  which  he  was  employed  with  his  a^nny 
dining  fifteen  da3rB.* 

Tm  nativee,  either  fearing  him  as  an  eneoiy, 
or  proposing  to  plunder  fais  baggage^  had  occqpied 
evei^  post  at  which  they  oouId^)&nct  his  maxpb; 
asBBiled  him  from  the  heights^  endeavoured  to 
overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun* 
tains,  or  force  them  over  precipicesi  which  fie- 
quently  sunk  perpendicular  under  the  nanow 
paths  by  which  they  were  to  pass. 

Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
arrived  by  a  oontinoal  ascent  of  many  daysi  ha 
had  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  fnnen  moun- 
tains, and  throngh  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with 
recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men  and  hinne^ 
coming  from  a  warm  cUmate,  perished  by  the 
cold;  and  his  army  having  strug|^led,  dunn^  so 
long  a  time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  httle 
accustomed,  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  fiiat 
and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  numbers  which  re* 
mained'to  him  in  descendmg.  the  Pyreneet^  to 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  uiousana  cavalry,  a 
force,  in  all  appearance,  extremely  disproportioiied 
to  the  service  for  which  they  woe  destined.^ 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 


3  Thif  fiuneoB  route  baa  been  a  aubject  of  diflTerent 
opMniona,  and  of  aoiae  oontroveny.  In  a  eonnlry  that  ia 
raised  into  vaat  mountaiin,  round  which  the  wa^  must  be 
found  by  narrow  valleya,  and  the  channeb  of  rivers,  it  ia 
impoaiible  to  decide  any  qaeation  of  thia  aorl  from  the 
map.  Polybioa  visited  the  ground,  in  order  to  aatiafjrhioH 
self  on  the  tcact  of  thia  famooa  route:  and,  from  this  cir- 
camstance,  aa  well  aa  from  hia  |[enera]  knowledge  of  war, 
ia  undoubtedly  the  beat  authority  to  whom  we  can  have 
recourse  in  thia  qaeation.  By  hb  aeeooot,  Hannibal,  aAer 
four  maichea  from  the  olaoa  at  which  he  had  paswd  the 
Rhone,  came  to  the  confluence  of  this  with  another  river, 
which  is  evidently  the  laere.  From  thence,  having  con- 
tinued his  route  tea  days  on  the  river,  and  marched  about 
a  hundred  miles,  he  b^gaa  to  aacend  the  aiunmiLajid  was 
employed  in  that  difficult  work  flfieeo  daya.  Thtsacoouat 
may  ucline  us  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed  the 
course  of  the  Isere  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone  to 
about  Conflaos ;  that,  liavins  aormounted  the  sommit,  he 
descended  into  Italy  by  the  cbanBel  of  another  river,  or  the 
Vale  of  Aoste.  Such  are  the  paaaagea  by  which  ridges  o$ 
moontaina,  in  every  instance,  are  to  be  traversed.  It  ia 
indeed  asserted,  or  implied  in  the  text  of  Polybius,  that 
Hannibal  marched  ten  days  on  the  Rhone  after  ite  coafla. 
enee  with  the  Arar  or  Isara;  but  it  ia  probaUe,  that,  in 
visiting  a  barbarons  coantjry.  in  which  the  Romana  had 
yet  no  possessions,  and  with  the  language  of  which  he  waa 
unacquainted,  he  may  have  mistaken  the  Tsere  for  the 
Rhone,  and  consequently  the  Rhone  for  the  Arar  or  Saone 
The  Rhone  and  Isere  take  their  rise  fiom  the  aanM  ridge, 
and  run  neariy  in  the  aame  directiona.  In  thia  account  or 
the  courae  of  the  supposed  Rhone  which  he  vbited,  he 
mentions  nothing  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  b  acaroe 
ly  possible,  ifhe  had  seen  it.   Polvb.  lib.  lii.  e.  47. 

Accordmg  to  tfab  coqleetore,  Hasnibal  hanog  i 
by  the  vale  of  Isere.  Grenoble,  Chamberry,  and  M( 
han  and  descended  by  the  vale  of  Aoste,  roust  have  . 
the  summit  at  or  near  the  lesser  abbey  of  8t.  Bernard. 

As  mououins  are  penetrated  by  die  ebannela  of  riven, 

it  b  probable  that  Hannibal,  if  he  were  himself ' * — 

hb  ....  *..    M 

river 

which , , 

had  well-inetructed  guidce,  it  b  not  Kkely  that  they  woHd 
lead  him  ao  Ion;  a  eireuit  «J,h»     """  *"        "^  *"   **"" 
courae  and  aourcea  of  V     ^*' 
one  equally  praeticable, 

I  one  aide  of  the  Alp%  and  the  Dorea  BaMaa  on  tba  aliMr 

4Polyh.fib.tii.«.».    Llv.tth.nt 
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I  paaaage,  weoM  try  the  cooiae  of  the  6mt  considerabiB 
rer  he  found  on  his  right  descending  from  the  Alps, 
liich  was  the  Isere ;  but  if,  as  b  extremely  probable,  be 
'  idea,  it  b  not  Kkely  that  they  woHd 
«uit  aa  he  muat  have  swde  by  the, 
'  the  Rhone,  when,  in  fact,  he  had 
ie,  and  muM  nearer,  by  the  laere 
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u  MiwK  of  lib  eneny,  dbwtodlui  maitll  to  the 
Rhone;  and  in  thrae  dajB^ifter  the  departurs  of 
Hannibal,  had  aniTed  at  the  fJaee  where  he  had 
ptHod  that  river,  hut  wm  flati86ed  that  any  fur- 
ther attemptti  to  pursue  him  in  this  direction, 
WDokl  onlycan>'  hinncif  away  from  what  wan  to 
be  the  aoene  of  the  war.  and  from  the  ground  he 
must  occupy  for  the  detenoe  of  Italy;  hi  returned 
theidbre  without  loan  ot  lime  to  liie  ahipt}  sent 
his  hrother,  Cneins  Sdpio,  with  the  eteater  part 
of  tibe  army,  to  pursue  the  objects  oTthe  war  in 
Spain;  and  he  himself  with  the  remainder,  set 
sad  for  Pisa,  where  he  landed  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  lemons  which  he  found  in  that 
quarter;  and  which  bad  been  appointed  to  restore 
the  settlements  of  Cremona  ana  JPiaeenti  With 
these  forces  he  passed  the  Po^  and  was  arrived 
on  the  Tecinufl^  when  Hannibal  came  down 
into  the  plain  country  at  some  distance  below 
Turin. 

The  Carthafflnian  s^nenl,  at  bis  «rrival  in 
those  parts,  had  movecf  to  his  right;  and,  to  gra- 
tify his  new  allies  the  insubresi  inhabitinff  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Taufini  or  Piedmontese,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  it  by  ibioe.  From  thence  he  con-; 
tinned  his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po;  and,  as 
the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con-: 
cert,  approached  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops, 
mutUBil^  to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on 
the  Tecwusi  with  some  degree  of  surprise  «n  both 
sides,  and  were  necessarily  engaged  m  a  conflict, 
whicn  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman 
consul  was  wounded,  and  with  much  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his  son  Publius  Coi^ 
neliii.^  af^rwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  this  war,  but  then  onlv  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  entering  on  his  military  service.^ 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Sdpio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably  from 
the  check  he  had  received  sensible  of  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  plains;  repassed  the  Po^ 
marched  up  the  Trebia,  and  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  for  m- 
structions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  that^iver.  While  he  lay  in 
this  positioiL  an  alarming  efiect  of  hisdefittt,  and 
of  the  disafiection  of  some  Gauls  who  professed 
to  be  his  allies^  appeared  in  the  desertion  of  two 
thotwaad  honooien  of  that  nation,  who  went  over 
to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts 
with  surprise,  and  with  some  degree  of  conster- 
nation. An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
had  oblifled  tiie  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. The  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of  doubt- 
ful friends  or  of  declared  enemies.  Tney  supposed 
all  their  late  van<}nished  subjects  on  the  Po  to  be 
already  in  rebeUion,  o)r  to  be  mustered  against 
them  m  the  Carthagiruan  camp.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  levies  that  could  have 
been  made  in  thedty,  and  in  tiie  contiguoos colo- 
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nies;  nolwitluteiidaig  the  eareediiae^  ef  cany 
ing  the  war  into  Amca,  as  tKe  surest  way  eif 
forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  tbetr  for-- 
oes  from  Italy  for  m  defence  of  their  own^oountry, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  uneommon 
in  weir  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sem- 
pronius  Longus,  to  desist  from  lus  dei^  upon 
Africa;  they  recalled  him  with  his  anny  from 
Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  to  join 
lus  colleague  on  the  Trebia,  and  if  ]Jossibie,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  daring  and  mipetuous 
enemy. 

The  consul  Sempronius^  therefore,  after  he  had 
met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  theooast 
of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Af- 
rica, suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  having 
turned  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  landed; 
andl,  having  performed  this  voyage  and  march  in 
forty  days,  Joined  his  colleague,  where  he  lay 
opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

oy  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the 
balance  of  foroes  was  again  restored,  and  the  na» 
tives  still  remained  in  suspense  between  the  two 
patties  at  wsc  Instead  of  a  deBverance  from 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  asrival  of  foreigneni  to  balance  the 
force^  of  the  Romans,  they  began  to  apprehend, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of  thfir 
bonds,  or  a  mere'change  of  their  masters.  When 
the  contest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  to^ve 
the  &vour  of  the  victorj  and  not  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had^  there* 
for^  waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannibal  in  the  manner^  it  is  probable,  he  ex- 
peeled  ;  and  tins,  vrith  every  other  dreumstance 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous 
counsels.  Binng  too  &r  from  his  resources  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing inhabkants  to  declare  on  his  side.  For 
these  reasons  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tednus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  who^ 
even  alter  he  was  ronforoed  by  ike  other  con- 
sukr  arm^,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  coUesffue 
likewise  in  the  same  dilatory  measures;  out 
Sempronius,  imputing  this  caution  to  the  im- 
pression which  Sdpio  had  taken  from  bis  late 
defeat,  and  being  confident  of  his  own  stieiigth, 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  indi- 
nation  to  meet  him,  and  to  dedde  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  frurther 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  success  in 
some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  ground; 
and  Hannibal,  seeing  this  dispositioQ  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engagement 
in  circumstances  the  most  fii:voarable  to  himsdf. 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armies.  He 
wished  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  dde  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade, 
from  which  he  ooold  attai^  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  en^iged 
in  front.    It  tsas  the  middle  of  winter^  and  thera.. 
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wen  finqiwni  akomen  of  fliww.  The  enemas 
infimtxy,  if  they  sluiuld  foid  the  rivex,  and  after- 
waids  reDoain  any  time  inactive,  wero  likely  to 
suffer  connderably  from  the  cifects  of  wet  and 
cold.  HaiiDibol,  to  lay  them  under  thia  disadvan- 
tage^ aent  hia  cavaby  acxoaa  the  £>rdl^  with  oidera 
to  pande  on  the  ground  before  the  enemy's  linea; 
ana,  if  attacJLcd,  to  repaaa  the  river  with  eveijr  ap- 
peiBiance  of  ffieht  He  had,  in  the  mean  time^ 
concealed  a  thousand  chosen  men  under  the 
slobby  banks  of  a  brook,  which  &U  into  the 
Tiebia  beyond  the  intended  field  of  battle.  He 
had  ordered  his  army  to  be  in  readineas,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  with  a  hearty  meal  for  the 
b^euea  they  were  likely  to  undergo. 

When  tHe  Carthaginian  cavalry,  passing  the 
liver  as  they  had  been  ordered,  presented  tnem- 
selves  to  the  Komans,  it  was  Imt  break  of  day, 
and  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  first  meal  in  the 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless^ 
hastily  Ibrmed,  and  puruied  the  enemy  to  where 
they  were  seen  in  disorder  to  pass  the  river ;  and 
thoe,  br  the  directions  of  their  geneml,  who 
supposed  h^  had  joined  an  advant^^e,  and  with- 
the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory, they  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  displav 
of  their  forces  on  the  oiiposite  bank.  Hannihat, 
expecting  this  event,  had  already  formed  his 
troops  on  the  plain,  and  made  a  show  of  only 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew 
that  a  general  action  could  no  longer  be  avoided 
AAer  it  besan  in  front,  the  Romans  w&e  attacked 
in  the  rearhy  the  party  which  had  been  posted  in 
ambosh  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  being  added  to 
tlie  other  disadvantages  under  which  they  en- 
gassd,  they  were  defeated  with  great  akcughtex. 

The  le^oufs  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  men,  cut  their  way  through  the; 
anemia  line,  and  eacaped  to  Placentia.  Of  the 
remamder  of  the  aimj,  the  greater  pert  either  fell 
in  the  fiek^  perished  m  attempting  to  xepass  the< 
river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Jin  this  action, 
aithoagh  few  of  ttie  AfVirans  fell  by  theeword, 
they  eofiered  consklerably  by  the  com  and  asper- 
ity of  the  season,  to  which  they  were  net  accus- 
tomed; and  of  the  elephants,  of  which  Hannibal, 
had  brought  a  considerable  number  into  this 
country,  only  one  survived  the  distnMs  of  this 
day.' 

In  oonsequenoe  of  this  victory,  Hannibal 
secured  his  quarters  on  the  Po.;  and  .by  the 
tieacheiy  of  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  comr 
manded  at  Qastidium,  got  possession  4tf  that 
plaoe,  after  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  ^- 
nished  it  with  considerable  magaxines  fer  the 
supply  of  their  own  army.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  this  place,  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  theur 
allies:  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others 
he  dismissed  to  their  several  countries,  with  a»- 
aorances  that  he  was  come  to  make  war  on  the 
Romans  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of 
It%. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius,  was  among 
those  who  escaped  to  Placentia,  He  meant,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised  the 
amount  of  faia  loss;  but  the  difiiculty  with  which 
bis  messenger  arrived  through  a  country  over-run 
hj  the  enemy,  with  many  other  consequences  of 
his  defeat,  soon  published  at  Romo  the  extent  of 
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ardour  and  animosity,  instead  of  being  sunk.  Ae 
awakened  firom  a  dream  of  pusillanimity^  in 
which  thev  had  hitherto  seemed  to  confine  their 
views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  eom 
manded  freeh  levies  to  repbioe  the  army  they  had 
lost  on  the  Trel^a,  but  they  cidefed  the  eonsul 
Sdpio  to  his  first  destination  in  Spain,  arid  sent 
forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Taientum,  and  every 
oUier  station  where  they  apprehended  any  defco* 
tion  of  their  allies,  or  any  unpiessbn  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy.' 

The  unfortunate  Semmonius,  being  eaDed  to 
the  city  to  hoki  the  election  of  magirtwt<^^ 
CBcapecC  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quaiteie 
of  the  enemy.  He  vras  suooeeided  by  Ceius 
Flaminius  aiid  Cn.  Serviliusf  the  first,  being 
of  obscure  extnction,  was  chosen  in  (Opposition 
to  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the 
disasters  of  the  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
eariy  in  the  spring  to  take  poet  at  Arretium,  that 
he  might  guard  the  passes  of  the  Appenines  and 
cover  Etruria,  while  the  other  connd  was  sta- 
tionedat  Ariminum  to  stop  the  progreas of  the 
enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern  coast. 

Hannibal,  after  his  firat  winter  in  Italy,  took 
the  field  for  an  early  campaigns  and  bemg  in- 
clined to  counsels  the  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enemies,  took  his  way  to  Etruria,  by  a  passage  in 
which  the  v-ales  of  the  Appenines  were  manhy, 
and,  from  the  effects  of  the  season,  still  covered 
wkb  water.  In  a  struggle  of  many  days  with  the 
hardships  of  this  dangerous  march,  he  kst  many 
of  his  hones  and  much  of  his  baggage;  and 
himself  being  seiaed  with  an  inflammation  in  one 
of  his  eyes^  fcst  the  use  of  it.  Having  appeared, 
however,  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  not  expected, 
he  availed  hdmaelf  of  this  degree  of  surprise  with 
all  hb  former  activity  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Flaminius,  who  was  raised  by 
the  favour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  dispoeed  to  gralify  his 
constituents  by  some  actum  of  splendour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  nope  that  he 
might  oerive  some  advantage  from  the  ignomnea 
and  psesunqjtion  of  his  enemy.  He  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by  destroys 
ing  the  country -in  his  presence,  and  to  brave  ms 
reeeutment,  by  seeming,  on  many  occasioDa^  to 
expose  Umaeu  to  .his  attacks.  He  even  ventured 
to  .penetrate  ^ioto  the  country  beyond  him  withau 
appearance  of  contempt  in  one  of  these  move- 
ments he  marched  by  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Thraaimemi%  over  wshich  the  mountains  rose 
with  a  sudden  and -Steep  ascent  He  trusted  that 
the  Roman  consul  would  follow  him,  and  oocu- 
ped  a  post  from  wljdch  with  advantage  to  attack 
Iiim,  iihe  should  venture  to  engage  amidst  the 
difficulties  of  this  narrow  way.  On  the  day  in 
which  his  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was 
fevoured  in  concealing  ms  position  on  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  by  a  fog  which  covered  the 
brows  of  the  hills;  and  he  suoceeded  in  ^wtng 
the  Roman  consul  into  a  snare^  in  which  w 
perished,  with  the  jneater  ^axt  of  his  army. 

The  Ums  of  the  Romans  in  this  action  amount* 
ed  to  fifteen  thousand  men  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and  drowned. 
Of  those  who  escaped  by  diiferent  ways,  some 
continued  their  flight  for  foursooie  miles,  the  di^ 
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tuimof  this  field  of  buttle  fiom  Room,  tndar- 
Tivted  in  thedty  with  the  news  of  this  dieaetnniB 
•vent  On  the  fint  reports  mat  multitude!  e»* 
■embled  aft  the  pboe  from  which  the  people  were 
aocufltomed  to  receive  a  conmranication  A  public 
deapatchea  from  the  offioeia  of  state;  and  the 
pnrtor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  ctly,  being  to 
rJbnn  them  of  what  had  paaaed,  began  hia  ac- 
count <rf  the  action  with  theae  winds:  "  We  are 
^ranqwahed  in  a  great  battle;  the  consul,  with 
greet  part  of  his  army,  b  slain.**  He  waa  about 
to  proceed,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  conster- 
nalioB,  and  the  cries  which  aroae  among  the  peo- 
ple:  inaomuch,  that  persons  who  had  been  preaent 
in  the  action  confessed,  they  heaid  theae  woids 
with  a  deeper  unpreesion.  tbui  anr  they  had  re- 
ceived amidst  the  bloodshed  and  tunrorB  of  the 
Ml;  and  that  it  was  then  only  they  became  aen- 
aible  of  the  whole  extent  of  their  loaa. 

To  increase  the  general  affliction,  farther  ac- 
counts were  brouffh^  at  the  same  time,  that  four 
thousand  hone,  which  had  been  aent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appenine^  by 
the  consul  Servilius,  to  support  his  coUeage,  were 
mtereepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken.  The  senate 
continued  their  meetings  for  many  days  without 
interruption ;  and  the  people,  giemy  affected  with 
the  weight  of  their  mortincations  and  diaappoint- 
roents,  committed  themselves  vnth  proper  dodfity 
to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.  In  con- 
siderinff  the  cause  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it  is 
probabfo  that  they  imputed  them  more  to  the  dif- 
wrence  ofpexsonal  qualities  in  the  leaders,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  armS)  diidpline,  or  cour- 
age of  the  troops.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  Hamubal  was  so  much  convinced  of 
the  supeiriority  of  the  Romans,  that  he  availed 
himeeii  (^  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  the  Lake 
Thxasimenufl^  to  arm  his  African  veterans  in 
their  manner.^  In  respect  to  diadpline  and  cour- 
age, although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman 
people  were  likely,  in  their  first  campaigns,  to 
nave  been  inferior  to  veterans,  hardened  in  the 
service  of  man^f  yean  under  Haimlcar,  Hasdru- 
bal  and  Hannibal  himself,  yet  nothing  is  im- 
puted by  any  historian  to  this  point  of  iSsperity. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  been  backward  in  any 
attack,  to  have  fidled  their  general  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to 
have  been  seized  with  any  panic,  or,  in  any  in- 
atance,  to  have  given  way  to  the  enemj  until, 
being  caught  in  aome  snare  by  the  superiority  of 
the  genem,  they  fought  with  disadvantage,  and 
perished  in  great  numbers  on  the  fieM. 

The  resun  of  the  senate's  deUberations  was  to 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  to  dis- 
pense with  some  form  that  hampered  the  ordinary 
magistrate^  had  not  been  adopted  during  an  inter- 
val of  &ve  and  thirty  yean.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Clnintus  Fabius  Mudmus,  who  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  vigUanoej  caution,  and  vigour  which 
were  wanted  in  this  arduous  state  of  af&irs.  In 
proceeding  to  name  him,  the  usual  form  which, 
perhaps,  m  mafttevs  of  state,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  rragum,  should  be  suppoaed  indispensable, 
oonM  not  bis  observed.  Or  the  consuls,  of  whom 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  ancient  practice, 
ought  to  name  the  dictator,  one  was  dead;  the 
otter,  bemg  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
'  om  any  oommunicatioa  vnth  the  city. 
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The  aenale,  therefore,  to  dodo  the  Mtppoaed  ne- 
cessity of  hia  presence,  resolved  that  not  a  dicta- 
tor, but  a  pro-dictator,  ahould  be  named;  and 
that  the  people  ahould  themsdves  choose  tfaii 
officer,  with  all  the  powers  that  were  usually  en- 
trusted to  the  dictator  himself.  Fabius  was  ac- 
cordingly elected  pro-dictator,  and  in  this  capacity 
named  M.  Minntiua  Rufas  for  his  second  in 
commuid,  or  mefal  of  the  horse. 

While  the  Komans  were  thus  preparing  again 
to  collect  their  forces,  Hannibal  oontmued  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage.  He  might,  with  an  enemy 
more  easily  subdued  or  daunted  than  the  Ro- 
mans, aheady  have  expected  great  fruit  from  his 
victories^  at  least  he  might  have  expected  offere 
of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace:  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple enouffh,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  eariy  in  the 
war  with  these  expectations,  or  to  hope  that  he 
could  make  any  impression  by  a  nearer  approadi 
to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.  He 
had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled  the  nations 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to 
shake  off  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the 
same  meuores  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  soutn.  The  capital,  he  probably 
supposed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  its 
alli^  cut  off  fnnn  its  resources,  ana  even  de- 
stroyed; but  while  the  state  exLrted  could  never 
be  brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under  theae  impressions  the  Carthaginian 
^neral,  leaving  Rome  at  a  great  distance  on  his 
ri^ht,  repaasea  the  Appenines  to  the  coast  of 
Picenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  march  to 
Apuha.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruria  and  Ghiul,  to  lay  waste  the 
Roman  settlements,  and  to  detach  the  nativea 
from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But  while  he 
pursued  this  i&i  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  possessiona 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
the  disaffected  Gaub  from  making  any  condder- 
able  diversbn  in  favour  of  their  enemy. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maximus  was 
assembling  an  army  to  oppoae  Hannibal  in  Apu- 
lia, the  pretor,  Lucius  Posthumius,  was  sent  with 
a  proper  force  to  the  Pa  Fabius  having  united  the 
troops  that  had  served  under  the  consul  Serviliti8» 
with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself  foUow- 
ed  the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, requiring  all  the  inhabitants  at  open 
towns  and  villages  in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  re- 
tire into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  district  to  which  the  enemy  approached,  to 
set  fire  to  thdr  habitatbns  and  granaries^  and 
to  destroy  whatever  they  could  not  remove  in 
their  flight.'  Though  detennined  not  to  hazanl 
a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
and  continued  from  the  heights  to  o&erve  and  to 
circumscribe  their  motions.  Time  alone,  be 
trusted,  would  decide  the  war  in  his  favour, 
against  an  enemy  who  was  fiur  removed  from  any 
supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  was  daily 
waging  by  the  efiect  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannind,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  dictator  to  a  battle,  perceived  his  de 
sign  to  protract  the  war;  and  considering inacttov 
as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  had  to  fear,  fire 
quently  exposed  his  detachments^  and  even  Im 
whole  anny,  in  dangeroua  situations.    The  ad 
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mnta^  ^  J*^  ^  ^^^  *^  ^^  temerity  were 
sometimes  enectualiy  seized  by  his  waiy  antago- 
mat,  bat  more  frequently  recovered  by  his  own 
singular  conduct  and  uniSdling  resouxces. 

u  this  temporary  stagnation  of  Hannibal's 
feitune,  and  in  the  frequent  opportunities  which 
the  R<nnan8  had,  though  in  tniline  encounters, 
to  measure  their  own  strength  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  be^ai  to  revive.  The 
noblic  resumed  the  tranquillity  of  its  coundls,  and 
looked  reund  with  deliberatioa  to  coUect  its  force. 
The  people  and  the  army  recovered  from  their 
late  consternation,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
hreathing-lime  they  had  gained,  to  censure  the 
ver^  coiKiuct  to  which,  they  owed  the  returns  of 
their  confidence  and  the  renev?al  of  their  hopes. 
Thejr  forgot  their  former  defeats,  and  began  to 
imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing  in  Italy 
by  the  pernussion,  by  tne  tunidity,  or  by  the  ex* 
cessive  caution  of  their  leader. 

A  slight  advantage  over  Hannibal,  who  had 
too  much  exposed  his  forajpig  parties,  gained  by 
the  general  of  the  horse  m  the  absence  of  the 
dictator,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  in 
this  o{Hnion,  and  greatly  soink  the  reputation  of 
FabiuB.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
the  usual  term  of  his  office  was  expired,  the  se^ 
nate  and  people,  though  precluded  by  law  from 
proceeding  to  an  actual  deposition,  came  to  a  re- 
solution equally  violent  and  unprecedented,  and 
which  they  hoped  might  induce  him  to  resign  his 
power.  They  raised  the  general  of  the  horse  to 
an  equal  command  with  the  dictator,  and  left 
them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
Such  affronts,  under  the  notions  of  honour 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  mili- 
tary chancter,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  dictator  to  remain  in  his  station.  But  in  a 
commonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  pexsonal  con- 
sideradon  in  competition  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  absurd,  seeming  injuries  done  by 
the  state  to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  more  splendid  oocasion  to  disolay 
his  virtue.  The  Rocoan  dictator  continued  to 
serve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and  com- 
mand, and  overlooked  with  magnanimity  the  in- 
sults with  which  the  peoole  had  requited  the  ser- 
vioe  he  was  rendering  to  ms  country. 

Minutius  being  now  associated  with  the  dicta- 
tor, in  Older  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a 
joint  command,  and  firom  the  wary  counsels  of  his 
colleague,  desired,  as  the  properest  way  of  adjust- 
ing tUSdr  pretensions,  to  divide  the  army  between 
them.  In  this  new  situation  he  soon  after,  by  his 
nshness,  exposed  himself  and  his  division  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued 
by  Fabioi^  he  too  gave  proofs  of  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  confessed  the  favour  he  had  received,  and 
committing  himself^  with  the  whole  army,  to  the 
conduct  <?  his  colleague,  he  left  this  cautious 
officer,  during  the  remaining  penod  of  their  joint 
command,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for 
thewar.s 

At  this  time^  howeve^  the  people,  and  even 
the  senate,  were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  effect 
of  such  seeaooingly  languid  and  dilatory  measures 
ssFabios  was  inchnedto  pursue.  They  resolved 
to  augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  eight  legions, 
which,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  allies, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  foot  and  seven 
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thousand  two  hundred  hone;  and  they  intended^ 
in  the  approaching  electiao  oi  consuls,  to  choose 
men,  not  only  of  reputed  abilities,  but  of  decisive 
and  resolute  counsels.  As  such  they  elected  C. 
TerentiuB  Varro,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bold  ana 
dauntless  spirit  i  anu,  in  order  to  temper  his  ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  command  L.  Emilius 
Paulus,  an  officer' of  approved  experience,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victories 
in  Illyricuni,  and  who  was  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  tlttt  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  these 
officers  to  command  the  Roman  aimy,  Hannibal 
had  surprised  the  fortress  of  Canns  on  the  Aufi- 
dus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of  that 
quarter  had  retired  with  theur  effects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considemble  magazines 
and  stores.  This,  among  other  drcumstancesi 
detennined  the  senate  to  hasaid  a  battle,  and  to 
furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions  to  this 
efl*ect. 

These  officers,  it  appearsi  having  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufi<kis^  advanced 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  miles  of  ^  Cartha- 
ginian  camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Canme. 
Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a 
strange  defect  in  the  Raman  policy',  which,  in 
times  of  less  virtu^  must  have  been  altogether 
ruinous,  and  even  in  these  times  was  ill-fitted  to 
produce  a  consistent  and  well'«upported  series  of 
operations,  had  no  rule  by  whicn  to  decide  their 
precedency,  and  were  obliged  to  take  the  com- 
mand each  a  day  in  his  turn.  ^ 

Varrc^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  bis  colleague, 
proposed  to  give  battle  on  toe  plain,  and  with  tliis 
mtention,  as  oflen  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
him,  sdll  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  <»der  that 
he  might  occupy  the  passage  and  both  sides  of  the 
Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  separate  divisions 
on  its  opposite  banks,  having  his  larn-r  division 
on  the  ri^ht  of  the  riyer,  opposed  to  Hannibal's 
camp.  Still  taking  the  opportunity  of  hb  turn  to 
command  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  di- 
vbion  to  a  plain,  supposed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the- 
Aufidu^  and  there^  tnough  the  fiekl  was  too  nar- 
row to  receive  the  legions  in  their  usual  form,  he 
pressed  them  togetlwr,  and  gave  the  enemy,  if 
he  chose  it,  an  opportunity  to  engsj^e.  To  ac- 
commodate his  Older  to  the  extent  ofnis  ground, 
he  contracted  the  head  and  the  intervals  of  his 
manipules  or  columns,  making  their  deptli  greatly 
to  exceed  the  front  which  they  turned  to  the 
enemy.< 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks^  the  Roman 
>  knights  on  his  right  towards  the  river,  and  the 
horsemen  of  the  luhes  on  the  left 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  plain  whicli  they  had  chosen 
&r  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise  passed  the 
AufiduS)  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  aimy  upon  an 
equal  line  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on 
his  left  fiicin^  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  riu- 
midians  on  his  right  Sacmg  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  nis  infiintry,  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  were  composed  of  the  African  fiwt,  arm- 
ed in  the  Roman  manner,  with  tbo  pUum,  the 


/ttTiwtv.    Vide  Poljrb. 
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heavy  bookler,  and  the  itabbuig  sword.  Hk 
centre,  though  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  consiBted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
Spanish  foot,  variously  armed  and  intermixed 
together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  side.  As  the  armies  fronted  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  rose  soon  after  they 
were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no 
disadvantage,  to  either.  The  superiority  of  num- 
Ijers  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  tne  Romans;  but 
Hannibal  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  two  cir- 
cumstances; first,  on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his 
cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  aide  of  the 
enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to 
take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action 
from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under  that  dis- 
advantage, to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their  flaiucs. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Gtiulish  and  Spaiush  horse,  who^  being 
Hdperior  to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  fix>m 
their  ground,  forced  them  mto  the  river,  and  put 
the  greater  part  of  them  tb  the  sword.  By  tnis 
event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  nught 
have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidus^  was  entiray 
uncovered. 

Having  perfoimed  this  service,  the  victorious 
cavalry  hid  orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Nu- 
midian  horM  on  thev  riffht,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  allies.  By  this  unexpect- 
ed junction,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
was  likewise  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  by  th& 
African  horse;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman  iniantry, 
wherever  they  ahoukl  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

While  these  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of 
the  main  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  made  by  the  Oauls  and  Spaniards,  «nd  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  vrithout  dis- 
joining their  flanks  from  the  African  in&ntry, 
who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crescent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  aingnlar 
disposition,  to  have-  no  share  in  the  action,  hiuten- 
ed  to  bend  their  line  into  e  corresponding  curve-; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  dose  with  the 
enemy,  charged  them  with  a  confident  and  im- 
petuous courage.  The  Grauk  and  Spaniards  re- 
sisted this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which 
vk:torious  troops  otben  blindly  pursue  a  flyine 
etiemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being  bent,  and 
fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the 
k^ions  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them, 
mirrying  from  the  flanks  to  share  in  the  victory, 
they  narrowed  their  space  as  they  advanced,  ana 
the  men  who  were  accustomed  to  have  a  square 
of  six  feet  dear  for  wielding  their  arms,  being 
now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themsdves  strug- 
gling against  each  other  for  spoce^  in  an  inextn- 
cflibie  and  hopeless  confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
'dfred  a  general  charge  of  his  cavahy  on  the  rear 


of  the  Roman  leffions,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attack  from  his  African  infimtry  on  both  their 
flanks ;  by  these  dispositions  and  joint  operationg^ 
without  any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  ei- 
fected  an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C.  537.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infan- 
try, he  put  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
sword. 

The  consul,  Emilius  Pauliis,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  shock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  condition  in  which  the  in&ntry  were  en- 
gaged, he  refused  to  be  carried  on,  and  was 
skiii.1  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  wit)^ 
others  of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed 
Of  six  thousand  horse  only  seventy  trocnicrs 
escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  infiemtry  three  thou- 
sand fled  from  the  carnage  that  took  place  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consiU,  with  such  of  tha 
stragglers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Yenusia ;  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
own- integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  himself  in*  a  posture  to  resist  the  enemy, 
till  he  could  have  instnictions  and  reinforcements 
from  Rome.3 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  of 
the  prstor  Posthumius,  who,  with  his  army,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  off 
by  the  Gnuls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through- 
out all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, having 'been  about  sixty  years  subject  to 
Rome,  now  declared  for  Cartilage.  Others,  fed* 
ing  themselves  rdeased  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  tiberties, 
not  merely  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on 
which  they  vrere  to  jom  the  victor.  Of  this 
number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum, 
Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotons,  and  other  towns 
in  the  soath>east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  opposed  to 
each  other  with  great  animosity,  severally  called 
to  thdr  assistance  such  of  the  parties  at  war  as 
they 'judged  were  most  likdy  to  support  them 
agvunst  their  antagonists.  &nne  of  the  Roman 
cdomes,  even  within  the  districts  that  were  open 
to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still  adhered  to  the 
metrepohs;  but  the  possessions  of  tlie  reDubiic 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equaHea  what 
tlie  «tate  liad  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of  Samnium. 
The  alle^nce  of  her  subjects  and  the  faith  cf 
her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero^ 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  who  hail  some  time,  under 
the  notion  of  an  alliance,  cherished  his  depend- 
-ance  on  Rome,  beinff  now  greatly  sunk  in  the 
decline  of  years,  couul  no  longer  answer  fitr  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  tlu« 
event,  leaving  his  successors  to  change  the  party  ' 
of  the  vanquidied  fer  that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  power- 


1  He  hai  reeeived  from  tin  post  the  ibIlowiBf  honour  - 
•bl«  grave:  Animv  que  magna;  prodigon  Pauluai  tuper- 
ante  Pano.    Har.  Car.  lib.  i.  Ode  IS. 

3  Ut.  lib.  xxiii. 
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fill  rivals.  Buttbe  Roowos  having  alreadv  inter- 
fered in  the  tffun  of  Greece^  and  made  their 
amlntion  be  feh  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  suppoeed  approach- 
ing fall  was  received  there  witn  attention :  it 
awakened  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  suiTercd 
from  the  efiects  of  their  power.  Among  these 
Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being  stili 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Philia  who  had  recently  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  an  indiiOerent  spectator  in  the 
contest  of  snch  powerful  nations,  persuaded  the 
king  to  pre&r  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  tliat  of 
Rome^  and  to  j(nn  with  Hannibal  m  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  power ;  observing,  that  with 
the  merit  of  declaring  himself  while  the  event 
was  yet  in  any  degree  uncertain,  the  king  of 
Macodonia  would  be  justly  intitled  to  a  proper 
share  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  in  the  con- 
quest. 

Philip  accordingly  endeavoured  to  acoemmo- 
date  the  differences  which  he  had  to  adjust  with 
the  Grecian  States,  and  sent  an  officer  mto  Italy 
to  treat  with  Hannibal,  and  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies  who  attended  the  camp.  In  the 
negotiation  which  followed  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Macedoiua  and  therepubhc  of  Carthage 
should  consider  the  Romans  as  common  enemies^ 
that  they  should  pursue  the  war  in  Italy  with 
their  forces  united,  and  make  no  peace  but  on 
terms  mutually  agxiseable  to  both.  In  this  treaty 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  particu- 
larly attended  to;  and  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  recoveiy  of  the  hostages  which 
had  been  exacted  from  him,  were  made  principal 
articles.* 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
after  having  mode  war  for  three  years  in  that 
country,  had  received  no  supply  from  Afri<»,  and 
seemed  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  fate 
with  such  resources  as  he  could  devise  for  him- 
self; but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, promised  amply  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  his  aids  from  Carthage  $  and  Philip^  by  an 
easy  passage  into  Italy,  was  likely  to  fumish.him 
with  every  kind  of  snpport  or  encouragement  that 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  the  revolt  of  their  subjects.  Though  taxes 
were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
bans  obtained  from  the  commissaries  and  con- 
tractors employed  in  the  public  service^  their  ex- 
penses began  to  be  ill  supplied.  There  appeared 
not,  however,  ui  their  eouncUs,  notrrithstanding 
all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  mean  conces- 
sbns  of  any  sort  When  the  vanquished  consul 
returned  to  the  eity,  in  order  to  attend  the  nonu- 
nation  of  a  person  who,  in  this  extremity  of  their 
fortones  might  be  chajrged  with  the  care  of  the 
eonuuoowcuth,  the  senate,  as  conscious  that  he 
had  acted  at  Canns  by  their  own  instructions^ 
and  had,  upon  the  same  motives  that  animated 
the  whole  Koman  people,  disdained,  with  a  sape- 
riot  army,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
reiVise  hua  battle  upon  equal  ground,  went  out  in' 
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a  kind  of  procession  to  meet  him;  and,  upon  a 
noble  idea  that  men  are  not  answetahfe  for  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  eflects  of  superior 
address  in  an  enemy,  they  overlooked  his  temer- 
ity and  lus  misconduct  m  the  action;  they  at- 
tended only  to  the  undaunted  aspect  he  preserved 
after  hk  aefeat,  returned  him  thanks  for  not 
having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;*  and 
firom  tnenoe  forward  eontinucd  their  preparations 
for  war,  with  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
most  prosperous  foolunc.  They  refused  to  ran- 
som the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  at  Canns,  and  treated  with  sullen  con- 
tempt, rather  than  severity,  those  who  by  an 
early  ifight  had  escaped  from  the  field;  being 
petitioned  to  employ  them  again  in  the  war, 
"  We  have  no  servke,"  they  said,  "  for  men  who 
could  leave  their  fellow  citizens  engaged  with  an 
enemy.''  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
their  distress,  and  to  gmn  strength  from  misfor- 
tune. They  prenared  to  attack  or  to  resist  at 
once,  in  all  the  difierent  quarters  to  wbk;h  the 
war  was  likely  .to  extend,  and  took  their  mea- 
sures for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia 
and  Sidly,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They  continued 
their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only  observed  and  oh- 
struded  the  communications  of  Carthage  with 
the  seats  of  the  vrar,  but  having  intercepiied  part 
of  the  'Correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal, 
they  sent  a  powerfiil  sjquadron  to  the  coast  of 
E^Nrua;  and,  by  on  alliance  with  the  States  of 
Etolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their  lato 
war  with  Philio^  found  that  prince  sufficient  em- 
ployment on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom, 
efiectually  prevented  his  sending  any  supply  to 
Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  him  to  the 
hunuliating  necessity  of  makmg  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained 
of  battles  and  their  consequences,  the  last  victory 
of  Hannibal  at  Caniue,  in  the  sequel  of  so  many 
others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  decided  the 
war;  and  succeeding  ages  iiave  blamed  this 
general  for  not  marching  directly  to  the  capital, 
m  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion by  the  reduction  of  Rome  itsdf.  But  his 
own  judgment  is  of  much  .more  wdght  than  that 
of  tfaie  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  Romans  and  his  own  strength. 
Though  victorious,  he  viras  greatly  weakened  b}r 
his  victories,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of 
a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack;  and,sofiurfram  oeingin 
a  condition  to  venture  on  the  e^m  of  jEtome,  that 
he  could  not  undertake  even  mat  of  Naples, 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Cann&  ipfused  to 
open  its  gates;  and,  indeed,  soon  after  this  date 
be  received  a  check  from  MaroeUuB  in  attempting 
the  siege  of  Nola.^ 

The  Romans,  immedSately  after  their  disaster 
at  Caniue,  prepared  again  to  act  on  theofTensK-c, 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  they  sent,  under  the  dictator  Junius 
Pers,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  ;late  van- 
quished forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  wherever 
they  might  find  him  exposed. 

Hanmbal  kept  in  motion  vrith  his  army  to  pro- 
tect the  cantons  that  were  uiclined  to  declare  on 
his  side ;  but  together  with  the  extent  add  muM- 


4  lDthefiuiioataodadaEiiivdezin«M)oo,vUid4«npvib- 
lien,  noo  dMparMMt 

5  Lit.  lib.  xziii.  c.  14, 15, 10. 
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plksation  of  hli  now  poBeaeions,  which  obliged 
nim  to  dmde  his  anny  in  order  to  occupy  ana  to 
secttTQ  them}  he  became  seniuble  of  his  weak- 
neiM;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthageof 
his  Yictoriest  he  likewise  sent  ropresentatioiis  of 
his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply^  of  men,  of 
ftoriis,  and  of  money.  He  was  indeed  in  his 
new  situation  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles, 
that,  having  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  war 
iippaienty  raised  the  reputation  of  Carthage  to 
t:ie  greatest  height,  and  procured  to  his  coun- 
try more  allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than 
were  left  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  t<^ether 
with  CapuiL  and  other  cities,  more  wealthy  than 
Rome  itself  and  surrounded  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  fuU  of  resources,  yet  his  af- 
fairs from  thenceforward  began  to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suffer  no  less  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  fervicc  are  obtained, 
tlian  they  do  from  defeats,  and  from  despair  of 
success.  The  sokliers  of  Hannibal^  now  elated 
with  victory,  perhaps  grown  rich  wtth  the  plun- 
der of  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and  of  the 
urmies  they  had  defeated ;  and  presuming  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  that  they  themselves 
ought  to  be  roheved,  or  sent  to  enjoy  the  rowaids 
of  80^  glorious  and  so  hanl  a  service,  became  re- 
miss in  their  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in 
all  the  excesses^  of  which  the  means  were  to  be 
found  in  their  present  situation.  Being  mere 
soldieiB  of  fortune,  without  a  country,  or  any  dvil 
ties  to  unito  them  together,  they  were  governed 
by  the  sole  authoritjr  of  their  leader,  and  by  their 
confidence  in  his  singular  abilities.  Although 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  openly  mutinying 
a^amst  him  in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances 
ot  their  separately  and  clandestinely  deserting  his 
service.  The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horae^  in 
putictilar,  to  whom  he  owed  ^eat  part  of  Jiis 
victorieB^  upon  some  disappointment  in  their 
ho|)es,  or  Ufwn  a  disgust  taken  at  the  mere  stag- 
nation of  his  fortune,  went  over  in  troops  aim 
and  squadrons  to  the  enem;^.^  His  hopes  from  the 
side  of  Macedonia  were  entirelv  disappointed,  the 
power  of  that  nation  having  mil  employment  at 
hoine.3  He  found  himself  unable,  without  di- 
viding his  forces,  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests^ 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  declared  for 
him.  Some  of  his  possessions,  therefore,  he  aban- 
doned or  destroyed ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy,  be- 
come the  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Romans  whom  thev  had  oflended,  be- 
came averse  to  his  cause,  or  felt  that  they  could 
not  rdy  on  his  power  to  protect  them.*  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  made  earnest  apptica- 
tions  at  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and  supplies^ 
«o  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  coun- 
cils of  that  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune, 
were  insolent  or  remiss  in  urosperity.  Being 
broken  into  factions,  the  proiccts  of  one  party, 
however  wise,  were  frustrated  bv  the  oppaution 
of  the  other.  One  faction  received  the  appucatbns 
of  Hannibal  with  scorn.  "Do  victories,"  they 
said,  '*  reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  icmforce- 
nients  and  of  supplies^  even  acainst  the  very  ene- 
mies they  had  vanquished?  And  do  the  aoqui- 
sitions  of  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men 
to  keep  them  than  were  required  to  make  them? 
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Other  victorious  genenib  are  proud  to  display  the 
frutts  of  their  conquests,  or  bring  home  the  spdla 
of  theb  enemies  to  enrich  their  own  country,  in- 
stead of  dndring  it  to  support  a  career  <n  vain 
and  unprofitable  victories.*' 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantsses 
{i;ained  by  Hannibal  were  real,  was  well-found(Bd 
m  wisdom  and  sound  pdicy :  that  tlie  oocasbn 
should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when 
the  State  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  advan* 
tageous  terms.  But  this  counsel  either  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  faction;  and  no 
measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain  peace,  or 
efiectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  finends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hanni- 
bal, contribute  to  the  nefflect  with  which  he  was 
treated.  In  proportion  as  nis  friends  admired  him, 
and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted  as  if  he 
alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  difi&nilty^  and 
they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic,  under  the  efiecto  of  this  wretched 
policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation 
and  of  her  trade,  suflbrcd  her  navy  to  decline, 
and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct,  or  mdest, 
all  the  paasa^  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Ital^,  or  her  allies 
in  SicQy  and  Grreece.*  They  voted  indeed  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  present  occasion,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Numidian  horse,  fort^  elephant^ 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution  appean 
to  have  lansuished  in  the  execution ;  and  the  ar- 
mament, when  ready  to  sail,  was  suffered  to  he 
diverted  from  ite  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain 
instead  of  Italy.* 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
apnointmenta,  Hannibal  still  kept  his  footing  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  sufficient 
occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  Iwslow 
and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  raviriied  finom 
them  in  three  years,  and  by  a  few  daring  exam- 
ples of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had 
token  this  turn,  and  the  Romans^  by  the  growing 
dcill  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began  to  pre- 
vul,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly  from 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  hy 
the  junction  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  to  whom 
he  recommended  a  second  passage  over  the.  Alps^ 
in  imitation  of  that  which  tie  himself  had  accom- 
plished. Every  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  had 
been  defeated,  during  six  years,  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  the  two  Scipios,  Cnsius  and  rubbus^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  young 
Publius  Scipio,  who  succeeding  the  &ther  and  the 
uncle,  as  wUl  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  supported, 
with  fresh  lustre^  the  cause  of  his  counti^r. 

The  two  Scimoe,  after  some  varieties  of  fortune, 
thougli,  while  thev  acted  together,  they  were  gen- 
erally successful,  having,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
this  war,  separated  their  forces,  were  both,  within 
the  space  of  forty  days,  betrayed  or  deserted  b^r 
their  allies,  and  cut  oiff  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of 
union  and  military  skill,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
sttfiei^  many  foreign  establishmente  to  be  made 
in  their  country ;  they  had  permitted  the  Caztba- 
ghiians,  in  particular,  to  posieas  themselves  of  a 
oonsideraUe  territoiy ;  bat  afterwards,  in  order  to 
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rmave  diem  from  thenci*,  accepted  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ronmns;  and,  in  the  sequel,  occasion- 
ally applied  to  either  of  theae  nartiea  for  aid 
aeaonat  the  other,  being,  daring  the  greater  nait 
of  this  war,  the  onstaUe  friends,  or  irreaoiutc 
enemies  of  both. 

A  service  of  so  much  danger,  so  little  in  jmb- 
hc  view,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  war,  was  not  <H)aght  for  as  an  op- 
pertnnity  to  accumulate  fame.  The  youn^  Scipio, 
med  with  the  memory  of  his  fiithcr  and  ok  his  un- 
de,  who  had  fallen  in  that  service,  and,  instead  of 
heing  deterred  by  their  fate,  ca^  to  revenffe  their 
laU,  courted  a  command,  wluch  ever>'  other  Roman 
is  said  to  have  declined.  This  joune  man,  as 
has  been  observed,  had  begun  his  mmtary  ser- 
vices, in  the  first  year  of  this  war,  on  the  Tecinus, 
where  he  hadthegood  fortune  to  rescue  his  &ther. 
He  was  afterwar£  present  at  the  battle  of  Canns, 
and  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  from  that  disas- 
tcons  field,  forced  their  way  to  Canusium.  Being 
chosen  commander  by  these  who  escaped  to  this 
pboe,  he  prevented  the  eflect  of  a  desperate  reso- 
lution they  had  taken  to  abandon  Italy.  Many 
of  the  severer  forms  of  the  commonwealth  having  j 
been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigences  of 
the  stat^  Scipio  had  been  chosen  edile,  though 
under  the  standing  age,  being  only  turned  of 
twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
was  when  he  took  the  comnuind  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  four  years  younger  than  he  was  when 
he  marched  into  Italy. 

Such  particxdars  relating  to  men  of  supeitor 
l^nius  and  viitue,  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  It  is  even  pleasing  to 
know,  that  this  young  man  was^  according  to 
Livy,  tall  and  graceml  in  his  person,  wiui  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  engaging  aspect 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preserved  in 
all  the  extremities  of  their  fortune  by  the  superi- 
ority of  their  national  character,  arid  by  means 
of  political  establishments,  which,  although  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  superior  genius,  yet  raise 
on&iary  citizens  to  a  degree  of  elevation  appioacli- 
ing  to  hernsm;  enabling  the  states  tbe;^Gomiiose 
to  subost  in  great  dangers,  and  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  men.  They  had  not  yet 
opposed  to  Hannibal  an  officer  of  similar  talents, 
or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordiaary  race  of 
mankind.  Scipio  was  the  fisst  who  gave  indu- 
bitable proofii  of  his  title  to  tkis  character.*  Up- 
on his  arrival  in  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ^al- 
lersi  and  ten  thousand  men,  he  found  the  remains 
of  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within  the 
Ibenis,  where^  umler  the  csmmand  of  T.  Fon- 
teius  and  Lucius  Marcius,  they  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  withstand  the  further  progress  of  the  ene- 
my.7  There  he  aecordinoly  landed,  and  fixed 
his  princiiial  <|uarter8  for  the  winter  at  Tarrago- 
na. B}^  nis  information  of  the  posture  of  Uie 
enemy,  it  appeared,  that  they  had  traced  all  their 
zaagaxines  and  stores  at  New  Carthage ;  and  that, 
thinkine  tlus  pLaoe  sufficient!  v  secured  by  a  gar- 
rison oi  a  thousand  men,  they  had  separated  their 
anny  into  three  ditsions,  and  were  gone  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  extend  their  possessions,  or  to 
eovcr  the  territories  they  had  acquired.  Of  these 
divisions,  none  were  nearer  to  their  principal  sta- 
tion than  ten  days'  march. 

Upon  these  informations^  Sdpio  formed  a  pro- 
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ject  to  surprise  the  town  of  New  Caithagi*, 
though  at  a  distance  from  Tarragona  of  ab^e 
three  hundred  miles.  He  rested  his  hopes  of 
success  on  the  security  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  greater 
part  of  his  march  before  his  design  should  be 
suspected,  or  before  any  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  him.  For  this  purpose  he  cMsclosed 
it  to  Lelius  alone;  and  gave  him  ordera  to  steer 
for  that  place  with  his  fleet,  while  he  himself 
made  hasty  marches  by  land.  This  city  was  si- 
tuated, like  Old  Carthage,  on  a  peninsula,  or  neck 
of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Scipio  took  post 
on  the  isthmus,  fortified  himself  towuds  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
secured  himself  on  that  side,  before  he  attacked 
the  town. 

In  his  first  attempts  on  the  rampaits  he  was 
repulsed;  but  observing,  that  at  low  water,  the 
walls  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  place  tbtn  that 
at  which  he  made  his  assault;  and  having  en- 
couraged his  men  by  inforaaiBg  them  that  thd 
god  of  the  sea  harl  promised  to  favour  them, 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the  season- 
able ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  planted  his  lad- 
der^ and  foroed  his  vra^  into  the  town.  Here 
he  made  a  great  booty  m  captives,  money,  and 
ship6.« 

In  this  manner  Scipio  conducted  his  first  ex- 
ploit in  Spain ;  and  having  carried  on  the  war 
with  equal  ability  and  success  for  five  years,  he 
obliged  the  Carthaginians,  after  repeated  defeats, 
to  abandon  that  counti^.  He  himself,  while 
Hasdrubal  attempted  to  join  his  brother  Haimi- 
bal  in  Lucania,  and  Mago  to  make  a  diversion  in 
bis  &vour  in  Liguria,  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  ^ot  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  legally 
qualified  to  bear  the  office  of  consul.  But  having 
an  unquestionable  title  to  the  highest  confidence 
of  his  country^  the  services  whica  he  had  already 
performed  procured  a  dispensation  in  his  fiivour. 
He  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  4he  provinces  came  to  be  assigned  to  the 
officere  of  state,  he  moved  that  Africa  should  be 
included  in  the  number,  and  be  allotted  to  faim« 
self:  ^  There,"  he  said,  "the  CaxUiaginians  may 
receive  the  deepest  wounds,  and  from  thenoe  be 
the  soonest  obliged  for  their  own  safety  to  recall 
their  forces  from  Italy." 

Tins  motion  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate;  it  seemed  to  he  matter 
of  surprise,  that,  while  Rome  itself  lay  between 
two  hostile  armies,  that  of  Haniubai  in  Brutium, 
and  that  of  Maga  in  Liguria  or  Graul,  the  con- 
sul should  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so  great 
a  force  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  invasion  of 
Afirica.'  The  fatal  miscamafle  of  Regnlus  on 
that  ground  in  a  former  war,  the  unhappy  efiects 
of  precipitant  counsels  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  were  cited  against  him,  and  the  desire  of 
so  arduous  a  station  was  even  accounted  presump- 
tuous in  so  young  a  man. 

Amon^  the  difficulties  which  Scipio  met  with 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  b  mentioned  the  disinchnaUon 
of  the  great  Fabius,  who^  from  a  prepossession  in 
fiivour  of  that  dilatory  war,  by  wnicn  he  himself 
had  acquired  so  mucn  glory;  and  by  which  at  a 
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UM  when  procnMtination  was  nooeawr,  he  had 
retrieved  the  fintnnes  of  his  ooimtry,  obstinately 
opposed  the  adopting  of  this  hazaidous  proiect. 

It  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an  established 
maxim  in  the  ooonaefa  of  Rome,  to  cany  war, 
when  in  their  power,  into  the  enemy's  coantrr. 
Thev  had  been  pievenled  in  the  piesent  case  only 
by  the  unexpected  appeannoe  of  Haimibal  in 
Italy,  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution 
of  their  first  design  as  soon  as  their  affiiirs  at 
home  should  furnish  them  with  a  sufficient  le- 
spite.  We  may,  thereforD,  conceive  what  they 
felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  from  this 
and  other  dicumstanoes;  that  even  alter  fortune 
had  so  frreatly  inclined  in  their  &Tour,  they  did 
not  yet  think  themsehres  in  condition  to  retaliate 
on  the  enemy;  or  safe  against  the  designs  which 
Hannibal  mkht  form  m  Italy,  if  they  should 
divide  their  ioroes^  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  might  be  neoessaiy  to  execute  the  project 
of  a  war  in  Africa. 

Thepr  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  Sdpio,  while  the  other  consul 
shoukl  lemain  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
might  have  fer  his  province  the  ishmd  of  Sicily, 
dii^pose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive 
the  voluntary  Applies  of  men  and  of  money 
which  he  hiniself  might  be  able  to  procure;  and 
it'  he  found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper 
opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent  upon 
Airica.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out 
for  the  provmoe  asaiffned  him^  having  aoonsider- 
iible  fleet  equipped  by  fnrivate  contnbution,  and 
A  body  of  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  em- 
barked in  high  expectation  of  the  service  in.  which 
he  proposed  to  employ  them.^ 

While  Sapio^  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,,  was 
rising  to  this  degree  of  eminence  in  the  councils 
of  his  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  been  attended  with  many  signal  events, 
and  furnished  maiyr  proofe  of  distinguished  abi- 
lity in  the  coarse  or  its  operations,  highly  interest- 
ing to  thoee  who  are  quaUfied  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and  iiom 
the  experience  of  ipneat  events.  But  in  tlie  sum- 
maty  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Romans 
ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tract  by  which  they  advanced;  and,  witii  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  meami,  hasten  to  con* 
template  the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already 
remacked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  decline. 
Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  preserve  them,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these  places  was 
besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  enemy's 
lines:  and  being  repulsed,  nude  a  feint,  by  a 
hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself  to  dmw  off  the 
besiegen.  By  this  movement  he  obtained  a 
taght  of  that  umous  city ;  but  again  retired  with- 
out having  gained  any  advantage  from  this  in- 
tended diversion.  His  allies,  in  Skrily,  were  en- 
tirely  ovcrwhebned  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse ; 
but  that  which  chiefly  affected  his  cause,  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  rein- 
fenements,  was  the  fell  of  his  brotlier  Hasdru- 
bni.  This  oflicer  had  found  means  to  elude  the 
foices  of  Scipio  in  S|Min ;  and  attempted,  by  pur- 
suing the  trsct  of  his  brother  inia  Italy,  to  join 
Jiim  in  that  country.    In  this  design  he  actually 
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fuimounted  all  the  difficulties  of  tlft  Vytenem  ami 
I  of  the  Alps,  had  passed  the  Po  and  theRubiooii, 
and  advanced  to  the  Metauras  before  he  met 
with  any  consiflenible  check.  There,  at  last,  he 
enoDunteied  vrith  the  Roman  eoDsal%  M.  Qlai»- 
dius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinstor,  and  was  d»> 
feated  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  amy,  amounts 
ing  to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  ooa 
escaped  bemg  taken  or  slain.' 

On  this  occasion,  the  Remans,  who  had  fl» 
bn^  left  their  posseosions  in  the  country  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  eome  degree  ot  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  ruined  habititbns,  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  the  field.  Hannibal,  tm 
overwhelmed  vrith  despair  or  affliction^  confess^ 
ed,  Uiat  he  could  no  tonger  be  in  doobt^thefete 
that  awaited  his  country.*  From  thn  time  he 
contracted  his  quarters,  withdrew  his  posts  from 
Apulia,  cave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in  Italy, 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  should  retire  under  tho 
covert  of  his  army  in  Brutium.  Here  he  himsetf 
remained  on  the  defensive;  and,  as  if  sensible 
that  his  career  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
erected  those  curious  monuments  wliich  are 
cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  recorded 
the  particulars  of  his  march  from  Spain  to  Itely, 
and  tho  numbers  of  his  army  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  vrar.4 

In  the  foUowins  year,  Mago,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, being  unable  to  efiect  any  considerable 
service  in  Spain,  had  orders  to  make  sail  for  Italy, 
and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  Hannibal.  But,  having  lost  some  time  in|a 
fruitleas  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  and  a  repon 
in  the  mean  time  having  spread  of  Sdpio^s  inten- 
,tion  to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  second  order 
to  land  at  Genua ;  and,  that  he  might  distract  or 
employ  the  forces  of  the  Romans  atbome,  endea- 
:vottr  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and  GauL 
I  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Scipb  pro- 
I  posed  to  invade  Africa,  passed  into  Sicuy,  and 
employed-  tlie  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
'makihg  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
having  aoceas  by  sea  to  the  coesto  which  were  oc- 
cupiied  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town 
of  Locrir  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  under  the 
command  cf  Fleminius,  an  officer,  whose  singu* 
lar  abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of  ooitt- 
plaint  at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  Sd- 
pio himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced. 

Scipio  was  said,  on  this  occasioi^  not  only  lo 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  committed  by  rle- 
rainius,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  himself,  while  at  Syracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so  important  a  command. 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  censure  aho«ld 
arise  irom  nis  having  shown  a  disposition  at  Sy- 
racuse  to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  ot 
the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  af- 
fected the  manners  of  that  people;  that  he  passed 
his  time  among  books,  and  in  public  places  oi 
conversation  ai^  exercise.  Upon  these  surmises^ 
a  comminsion  was  granted  to  tne pnetor  of  Sicily, 
with  ten  senaUiTB,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  the  ediles,  who  had  orders  to  join  the 
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prator  in  that  islands  To  these  instmcUons 
wens  ^vcn,  that  if  they  found  Scipb  acceisaiy 
to  the  diaoiders  cmmmtted  at  Locri,  or  reprehen- 
sible in  hU  own  conduct,  they  should  sena  him  m 
arrest  to  Rome:  but  that^if  th«y  found  him  in- 
nocent, he  should  continue  in  his  command^,  and 
bo  suffered  to  carry  thfe  war  wherever  he  thought 
OMMt  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  couct  of  in- 
queit,  having  landetl  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to 
Bictly,  ordered  Pleminius,.with  thirty  of  his  offi- 
oera,  in  chains  to  Rome:  and  from  Locri,. pro- 
ceeding to  Syracuse,  they  reported  fifom  thence, 
that  Scipio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Loeri : 
and  that  within  the  dutrict  of  his  own  imme- 
diate command  the  allies  w^e  fully  protected, 
and  the  troops  preserved  in  such  order  and  dis- 
cipline,^ as,  whenever  they  should  be  employed,, 
gave  the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  victory.. 

Such  was  the  report  in  &vour  of  this  young 
man,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
statesman  or  warrior,  who  showed  any  consider- 
able disposition  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
hterature  and  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to 
have  advanced  bnifore  liim,  having  long  studied 
the  lan^uase  and  learmng  of  thoee  nations ;  and 
liavinff  m  ms  retinue  some  persons  from  Grreece 
to  aidliim  in  the  use  of  their  vmtings. 

Scipio^  while  he  commanded  the  Koman  army 
in  Spain,  havinjg  already  conceived  his  deogn  upon 
Africa,  had  with  this  view  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia;  and  had 
actually  made  a  viat  in  person  to  this  prince,  who, 
being  at  variance  with  Carthage,  was  easily  pre- 
vdiiea  upon  to  promise  his  support  to  the  Romans^ 
in  case  they  should  carry  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Roman  general,  now  ready  to  embark 
with  a  considerable  army,  sent  Lslius  with  the 
first  division,  probably  to  examine  the  coast,  to 
choose  a  proper  station  at  which  to  fix  the  assem- 
bling of  nis  fieet,  and  to  call  upon  tlie  king  of 
Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  division  of  the  fieet,  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  supposed  to  bring  the  Roman  procon- 
Kul,  with  all  his  forces^  from  Sicily ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, whatever  reason  they  might,  for  some 
time,  have  had  to  expect  this  even^  were  in  a 
great  measure  unprepared  for  it  They  had 
their  levies  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire 
from  abroad ;  their  fortifications  were  out  of  re- 
pair, and  their  stores  and  magazines  unfurnished. 
Even  their  fieet  was  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply 
these  defects ;  and,  though  undeceived  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  first  em- 
barkation, they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
soon  to  expect  another;  accordingly  they  con- 
tinued their  preparation,  and  took  every  measure 
to  secure  themselves,  or  to  avert  the  storm  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax, king  of  Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  for 
themselves  a  zealous  ally.  He  had  broke  ofiT  his 
engagements  with  Scipio  and  the  Romans,  tempt- 
ed by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of 
Uasdrubel,  a  principal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who 
refused  to  many  him  on  any  otherterms.    But 
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this  tranMction,  whidi  proeoied  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians one  ally,  lost  tiicm  another;  for  this  high-* 
minded  woman,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  con- 
tracted for  armies  in  defence  of  her  country,  had 
formeriy  captivated  Massinissa,  another  limm- 
dian  pnnce,  that,  being  depriv^  of  his  kingdom 
by  Syphax,. had  received  his  education,  and  term- 
ed his  attachments,  at  Carthage.'  Massinissa, 
while  he  had  h<^s  of  an  alliance  with  the  family 
of  Hasdrubal,  engaged  all  his  partisans  in  Nw- 
midia  m  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  he 
himself  fouffht  Uieir  battles  in  person.  But,  stung 
with  his  disappointment,  and  the  preference 
which  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  thefavour  of  their  enemies ;.  had  made  ad- 
vances to  Scipio,  before  his  departure  from  Spain ; 
and,  now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
fieet,  hastened  to  liippo^.  where  Lslius  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  matle  ofier  of  his  assistance, 
with  that  of  his  friends  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia. 

Such  VTas  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when 
this  country  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
war.  The-'Carthaginians,.stiU  in  hopes  of  divert* 
ing  the  storm,  sent  ttmeei  instructions  to  both 
Uiehr  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  distract  or  to  occupy 
their  forces>  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  the 
invasbn  of  Africa..  Th^  sent,  at  the  same  time, 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  remind 
him  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entev- 
ed  with  Hannit»],  and  to  represent  the  danger 
to  which  he  uid  every  other  prince  must  be  ex- 
posed from  a  people  so  ambitioua  as  the  Romans, 
if  they  were  aSifl'ered  to  unite,  by  a  conquest,  the 
resources  of  Carthage  with  those  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Gre« 
cian  states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affain  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  se- 
parate peace  first  with  the  Etolians,  and  after^ 
wards  with  the  Romans  themselves  ;7  and  waa 
now  extremely  averse  trt  renew  the  quarreL 
The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  great 
moment;:  and  he  listened  so  &r  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  tiiousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measureB  as  these,  hastiljr  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Cartliaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  remiss- 
ness of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  considered  the  war  with  little  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  family,  by  whom  the  state  was  enga- 
ged in  this  quarrcL*  They  neglected  their 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  tliey  beliewd 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  vrore  indif- 
ferent to  national  objects,  while  thdr  private  in- 
terests were  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  wcet 
from  Carthage,  and  under  the  Fair  Promontory, 
being  seized  by  Lslius,  furnished  aplace  of  n- 
ceptmn  for  Scipio's  fleet.  This  ofiScer  accorr- 
ingly  sailed  from  Sicily  with  fifty  anned  galleyr, 
ami  four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  reascn 
to  expect  that  the  country  would  ho  laid  waste 
before  him,,  great  part  of  this  shipping  was  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  his  provisions  and  stores.  The 
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nambeni  of  his  aimy  19  not  mentioiied.  His 
ionst  object  wm  to  make  hinuelf  master  of  Utica. 
aitiiated  about  half  way  between  Carthage  and 

3>po,  the  place  where  he  landed.  He  accord- 
}j  without  iosB  of  time,  presented  himself  bo- 
fore  it;  but  soon  fi>und  himself  unable  to  execute 
his  purpose.  The  country,  to  a  conuderable  dis- 
tance, was  laid  waste  or  cf^rtcd  by  the  natives, 
and  could  not  subsist  his  army.  The  Cartha- 
l^nians  had  a  ffreat  force  in  fiield,  consisting  of 
tiiiity  thousandmen,  under  Uasdrubai,  the  son 
of  Qisgo^  together  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and 
ten  thiMisand  hofM^  under  Syphax,  king  of  Nu-i 
midia,  who  now  advanced  to  tne  relief  M  Utica. 

Scipio,  on  the  junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  armiesi  retired  irom  Utica,  took  pos- 
session of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast,  fortified  the 
isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing a  safe  retreat,  both  lor  his  fleet  and  his  army, 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  with- 
out some  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy,  to 
make  any  further  impression  on  Africa,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  though  amounting 
nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  supposed  to  be 
allowed  in  war  with  an  African  enemy. 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthago  and  Numi- 
dia  lay  in  two  separate  encampments,  and)  it  be- 
ing virinter,  were  lodged  in  huts  covered  with 
biushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  de- 
sign to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  whicli  that  alarm  might  occasion, 
to  attack  them  in  the  night.  In  order  to  gain  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
ways  by  which  his  enussaries  must  pass  in  the 
execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion, and  affected  to  treat  of  condidons  for  termi- 
nating the  war.  His  deputies,  under  this  pretence, 
being  freely  admitted  mto  the  enem^^'s  station, 
brought  him  minute  information  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts 
of  their  camp. 

Scipio  being  possessed  of  these  iiiformations, 
broke  oiT  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and  in  many  different  places  at  once, 
set  fire  to  Hasdrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  being 
ea:$ily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  T^be  Carthagiiuans  suppo- 
sing that  these  fires  were  aocideatai,  and  havmg 
no  api)rchonsbn  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
ran  without  arms  to  extinguish  them :  and  the 
NumiJiaus,  with  still  less  concern,  left  their  huts 
to  gaze  on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  their  assistance. 
In  tlus  state  of  security  and  confosion  Scipio  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter {^ 
and  beiiif,  in  conseauence  of  this  action,  again 
master  of  the  field,  he  returned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of  thai  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  tne  African 
armies  had  now  received,  they  were  likely  to 
have  lost  their  anns  and  their  baggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sufiicient  numbers  together  to  with- 
stand an  enemy;  on  this  supposition,  it  had  been 
already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  liave  recourse  to 
their  last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal  from 
Italv.  But  this  motion,  upon  a  report  firom  Has- 
drubal  and  Syphax,  that  they  were  again  arming 
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and  anembling  their  foroea,  and  that  they  ww» 
joined  b^  a  recruit  of  lour  thousand  men,  newly 
arrived  from  Spain,  was  for  some  time  laid  aside. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  speedily  blasted  by 
a  second  deic«t  which  the  oomUned  army  looeii- 
ed  before  they  were  fuU^  assembled,  and  bv  a  re- 
volution which  ensued  in  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  where  Syphax,  jpursued  by  Maasinissa  ajoA 
licUus,  was  vanquished  and  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  the 
possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  cahmiity  Haa- 
drubd  being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Car- 
thage with  vengeance  for  his  repeated  miscar- 
riages, and  being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  san- 
ffumary  spirit  ofhis  countrymen,  durst  not  trust 
himself  in  their  hands ;  and  in  a  species  of  exile. 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  that  adhered 
to  him,  withdrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Ma^o  and  himseli^  to 
hasten  their  return  into  Atrica,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  tims 
been  prepared  for  this  measure,  having  trans- 
ports m  readiness  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  m 
said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  expres- 
sions of  rage.  "  They  have  now  acoom))lished," 
he  said  (speaking^of  the  opposite  faction  at  Car- 
thage,) "what>  by  witliholuuig  from  me  the  ne- 
cessary  supports  m  tliis  war,  they  have  long  en 
deavoured  to  effect  They  have  wished  to  destroy 
the  fiimily  of  Barcas;  and  rather  than  fail  in  theu 
alm,  are  vnlllng  to  bury  it  at  last  under  the  ruiutf 
of  their  country,"^ 

While  the  Carthajrinlans  were  thus  driven  t'> 
their  last  resource^  Sapio  advanced  towards  their 
city,  and  invested  at  once  both  Tunis  and  Utica, 
which,  though  at  the  distance  of  above  tliirty 
miles  from  each  other,  may  be  considered  as  bas- 
tions on  the  right  and  the  left,  which  flanked  and 
commanded  the  country  which  led  to  tliis  fomous 
place.  His  approadi  ^ve  the  citizens  a  fresh 
alarm,  and  seemed  to  bring  their  daimer  too  near 
to  Bufier  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  relief  from 
Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of 
the  victor  by  a  treaty ;  and  thirty  senators  were 
accordingly  deputed  to  sue  for  peace.  The  depu- 
ties, in  their  address  to  the  Koman  proconsul, 
laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal^  suppor- 
ted, as  they  alleged,  by  a  desperate  faction  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  designs.  They  entreated 
that  tlie  Komans  would  once  more  be  pleased  to 
spare  a  republic  which  was  again  brought  to  the 
hnnk  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  counsels  of  a  few 
of  ite  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  men 
tioned  the  terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to^  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenced;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  prevented  of  its  final  effect  by  tho 
arrival  of  HannibaL  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  be  should 
be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage;  now  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and  after  he  had 
supported  himtieif  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  by  tho 
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■ofe  Ibfree  of  hii  pencml  diameter  and  8bilitiea» 
against  the  whole  tv«^ht»  intliiatioiH,  rewmroes, 
diadpliBe,  and  national  character  of 
V.  C.  551.  Che  Romans,  Iransported  his  army 
from  thence,  landed  stHadrumetnm, 
at  a  dislanoe  from  any  of  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  Romansi  and  (hew  to  his  standard  all  the 
remains  of  the  lately  vanquished  armies  of  Car- 
tha^  and  all  the  fonsos  which  the  republic  was 
yet  in  a  state  to  supply. 

This  event  produced -a  change  in  the  counsels 
of  Carthage,  and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh 
prraamption.  They  now  sliffhted  the  fsitli 
wlurh  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Sci]»o^  and 
■eized  on  all  the  Roman  vessels,  which,  trustii^ 
to  thfs  cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenser  whom 
the  Koman  general  sent  to  comfrfsiii  of  this  out- 
lage;  and  thus  hostilities,  after  a  very  short  tracer 
were  renewed  with  redoubled  animosity  and  ran- 
cour on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
sent  a  message  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadrume- 
tnm,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesdng  him  to  atr 
tack  the  enemy,  and  at  an  v  hazard  to  relieve  the 
dty  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  siege. 
To  this  message  he  made  answer,  that  in  affairs 
of  state  the  councils  of  Cafthage  must  decide; 
bat  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general  who  com- 
mands must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fights 

The  fordnff  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was 
a  victory  to  Scipio;  as  tlus  was  the  first  fhik 
which  he  ventured  to  promise  from  the  invasion 
of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however,  in  his 
rear,  it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack 
of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  witMeew  his  army  from 
both  these  places,  and  prepand  to  contend  for 
thepossesabn  of  the  field. 

The  Carthaginian  lea^,  having  collected  his 
forces  at  Hadrumetnm,  marched  to  the  west- 
vrard,  intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Ba- 
gnida,  and  from  thence  to  observe  and  counteract 
the  operations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio^  intending 
to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous 
ground  on  the  upper  Baffrada,  took  his  route  to 
the  same  country;  and  while  both  directed  their 
march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  nlains  of  ZamsL 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  toia  ground,  nei- 
ther party  was  in  condition  to  protract  the  war. 
Hannibal,  whose  interest  it  would  have  been  to 
avoid  any  hazardous  measures^  and  to  tire  out  his 
enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  in  possession  of  his 
own  country,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  was  m  reality  obli^  to  risk  the  whole  of 
its  fortunes^  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  their  lenevniig  the 
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Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, which  was  soon  likely  to  be  deserted  by  its 
nativea,  and  exhausted  of  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence; he  was  far  removed  finim  the  sea,  the 
principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
supply;  sorronnded  by  enemies;  a  great  army 
under  Hannibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Carthaffe,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force 
that  deZended  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  ekcnmstanoes  both  parties  probably 
mw  the  necessity  of  immediate  action;  and  the 

I  country 
J  whose  k)ss 
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mw  tbe  necessBy  ox  immemaie  action;  i 
Garthagiman  general,  sensible  of  the  i 
stake  he  was  to  pUy,  the  safety  of  his  < 
against  the  fiiftune  of  a  «ngle  army,  whi 


would  not  materially  affect  the  State  from  whence 
thev  came,  chose  to  try  the  e£bct  of  a  negotiation, 
and  for  this  purpose  desired  a  personal  interview 
with  Sdpb. 

In  compliance  vrith  this  request,  the  Roman 
general  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians advandng  at  the  same  time,  they  halted 
at  the  distance  <tf  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three 
miles  from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between 
their  lines.  Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by 
expressing  his  regret  tluit  the  Carthaginians 
should  have  aimed  at  any  conqueste  lieyond  their 
oivn  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  those 
of  Italy,  "We  bc^n,"  he  said,  "with  a  contest 
for  SicUy;  we  proceeded  to  dispute  tlie  posses- 
sbn  of  Spain,  and  we  have  each  in  our  turns 
seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  ite 
enemies.  It  is  time  that  we  should  distrust  our 
fortune,  and  drop  en  anhnosity  which  has  brought 
us  bdth  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  lan- 
guage indeed  may  have  little  weight  vrith  you, 
who  have  been  successful  in  all  your  attemptiL 
and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  reverse  of 
fortune;  but  I  pray  you  to  |)rofit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  You  now  behoU  in  me  a  per- 
son who  was  once  ahnost  mssterof  your  country, 
and  who  am  now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence 
of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  five  miles  of 
Romc^  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the 
forum  to  sale.  Ui^  not  the  chance  of  war  too 
fiir.  I  now  offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  every  other  island  that  tiee  between 
tlus  continent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbed 
her  andent  possessiona  on  this  coast ;  and  I  think 
that  the  terms  I  offer  vou  are  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous and  honouiabk;  to  procure  it" 

To  this  addreM  Scipb  replied,  « That  the 
Romans  had  not  been  aggreaiM>n  in  the  present 
or  precedin^r  wars  with  Carthage:  that  they 
strove  to  maintain  their  own  rig^hts,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  teivouied  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instebility  of  human  a&irs^  nor 
should  be  more  on  his  guard  against  the  chances 
of  war.  The  terras,"  he  said,  "  which  vou  now 
propose  might  have  been  accepted  oi,  had  you 
oStved  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  bad  proposed, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ; 
but  now,  that  you  are  driven  from  every  post,  you 
propose  to  surrender;  and  are  forced,  not  only  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  but  are  stripped  of 
part  of  your  own.  These  concessions  are  no 
longer  sufficient;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  coun- 
trymen, and  which  they,  on  >'Our  appearance  in 
AfirioB,  so  basely  retracted.  Beades  what  you 
now  offer,  it  was  prcanised  on  their  pail,  that  all 
should  be  I 


Roman  captives  i 


» restored  without  ran* 


that  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered  up ; 
that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talenU  should  be 

id,  and  hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  per- 

rmance  of  all  thcM  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted 
a  cessation  flfanufl^  but  were  shamefully  betrayed 
by  the  councils  of  Carthsge.  Now  to  abate  any 
part  of  the  articles  which  were  then  stipulated, 
would  be  to  lewaid  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to  in 
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lixtKt  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
Vou  may  therefore  be  aesured,  that  I  will  not  bo 
much  an  trannnit  to  Rome  any  proposal  that  does 
not  contain,  r»  preliminaries,  every  article  for- 
merly stipulated,  together  with  auch  additional 
oonce^ons  as  may  induce  the  Romans  to  renew 
the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Car- 
thase  must  vanquufa,  or  submit  at  disciiption."t 

Irom  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage from  dehy  or  surprise,  came  forth  into  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  front 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  le^ns  in  their  usual  di- 
visions, but  somewhat  diiiCTently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  eiej)hants,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action^  Behind 
these  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops,  composed 
-of  Oauls^  Liguriansi  and  Spaniards..  In  a  second 
line  he  placed  the  Africans:  and  natives  of  Car- 
thage; and  in  a  third  line,  about  half  a  quaiterof 
a  mile  behind  the  firsts  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  shared  with  himself  in  all  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He  placed  his  cavalry 
in  the  wings  opposite  to  those  of  the- enemy. 

Scipio  Tested  Ltelius  with  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  his  left,  and  Massinissa  with  the  Numidaan 
horse  on  his  right.  He  placed  the  manipules,  or 
divisions  of  the  legions^  not  as  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposi- 
tion was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  mifl^t  pass  without 
disordering  the  columns^  At  the  head  of  each 
line  he  placed  the  Velites,  or  incgular  infantry, 
vrith  orders  to  gall  the  elephants^  and  endeavour 
to  force  them  back  upon  their  own  lines ;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  beforo  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-amiied  foot,  and^by  the 
xvays  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipulesy 
to  conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  these  animals,  even  in  their  wild  state,  to 
In*  the  dupes  of  their  own  resentment,  and  to  follow 
the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled  into  any 
snare  that  is  prepared  for  them;'  the  design  thus 
formed  by  Scipio  to  mislead  them,  accordingly 
proved  sucoessml.  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  began 
to  skirmish  on  tho  wings,  Hannibal  cave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  elephants  to  chaige.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  ftiom  the 
Roman  light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their 
riders  in  different  directions.  Some  broke  into 
their  own  line  vrith  consaderable  disorder,  others 
fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped  bjr  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy  that  gaUed  tnem  through 
the  Intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions  quite  out  of 
the  action ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two 
armies  was  cleared  of  these  animals^  and  of  all  the 
irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  tae  mean  time  the  first  and  second  line  of 
Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the  im- 
pression which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make. 
The  third  line  still  remained  on  its  ground,  and 
seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  tho  action. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthagi- 
maii  army,  composed  of  Ghtuls  and  Ligoiians^ 
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engaged  with  the  Roman  legions ;  and,  after  ft  ' 
ahoit  resistance,  Were  forced  back  on  tlie  second 
line,  who,  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
allow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The 
fugitives  were  aooor^ngly  maasacred  on  both 
sides,  and  fell  by  the  swonls  of  their  own  party, 
or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

I'he  second  line,  condstine  of  the  African  and 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  fate; 
they  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  or  by 
those  of  their  own  r*^ecrve,  who  had  orders  to  re- 
ceive them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them  bock, 
if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard 
labour,  embarrassed  with  heaps  of  the  slain, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  be- 
come slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  aiid  in  them 
circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by  a 
fiesh  enemy,  who  had  yet  liome  nopartinth* 
contest,  he  endeavoured,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
put  hiinaelf  fai  a  posture  to  renew  the  engagement. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune^  in  th^  nanrd- 
ous  drcumstanoea,  were  victorious  on  both  the 
wing%  and  were  gone  in  pttrsuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared;  and  his 
columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  displaced,,  he  ordered  those  of 
the  first  line  to  dose  to  the  centre ;  those  of  the 
second  and  tliiid  to  «]ivide„  and,  gaining  the 
fianks,.to-  form  in  a  conrinued  line  wiui  the  nxmt* 
In  this  manner^  while  the  ground  was  clearing 
of  the  dead,  probably  by  the  Vdites  or  irregular 
troops,  he,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  and 
witliout  any  interval  of  confusion,  completed  Yam 
line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  ensued, 
which,  being  to  dbcide  the  event  of  this  memor- 
able war,  was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  sus- 
pense; when  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army, 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  horse  they  had 
routed,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
fantry, and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hamibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  if  Sds  should  fail,  on  the  steady 
valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  reserved  for  tho 
last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conflict  with 
the  two  several  Imes  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their 
ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the  battk",  might  be 
unable  to  contend  with  the  thini,  yet  fresh  for 
action  and  inured  to  victory.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  efl^ect  of  his  elephants,  by  the  pre- 
caution which  Scipio  had  taken  in  opening  hi* 
intervals,  and  in  formmg  continued  lanes  for  theit 
passage  from  front  to  rear;  and  of  the  efiect  of 
his  reserve,  b^r  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.'  HaviA| 
taken  no  measures  to  secure  a  retreat,  nor  to  savf 
any  part  of  his  army,  he  obstinatdy  fought  every 
minute  of  the  day  to  the  last;  and  when  he  could 
delay  the  \-ictory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  of 
whom  many,  overwhelmed  with  hun^  and  fa- 
tigue, having  fidlen  by  the  way,  he  anived  with  a 
few,  in  the  course  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  ad 
Hadrumetum.  Here  he  embarked  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his 
oountrymen  of  the  extent  of  thdr  loss.  Seeing 
Hanmfaal  without  an  army,  they  belieTed  tbem- 
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-aelves  vanqttiihad;  and,  with  minds  unprovided 
with  that  apirit  which  lupported  the  Koniana 
when  overthrown  at  Thnsunenus  and  Canna, 
were  now  dearooa,  bj  any  concesaiona,  to  avert 
the  mippoaed  necesMury  oonaequencea  of  their  late. 

The  notooa  populace,  that  had  so  lately  pur- 
sued with  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear 
asunder  the  supposed  authors  of  peace,^  were  now 
salent,  and  reaay  to  embrace  any  terms  that  might 
be  praacribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowmg 
how  little  his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  con- 
tend with  misfortune,  confessed  m  the  Senate, 
that  he  was  come  from  deciding,  not  the  event  of 
a  sin^  battle,  but  the  &te  or  a  great  war,  and 
advised  them  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.' 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  tmie  the  Roman  army,  in  pursuit 
of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  coast;  and 
having  received  from  Italy  a  large  simply  of 
stores  and  mihtary  engines,  together  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  fifty  galleys,,  was  m  a  condition,  not 
only  to  resume  tne  siege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  but 
fikewise  to  threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital  it- 
self; and,  for  this  purpose^  began  to  invest  the 
town  and  block  up  the  harbour. 

Sdpao  being  himself  embtfked,  and  conducting 
the  fleet  to  its  statbn,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian 
T^eoBcl  that  hoisted  wreaths  of  ohve  and  other  en- 
agns  cxf  peace.  Th»  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
era  on  board,  who  were  authorized  to  declare  the 
submiasion  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipio  might  have  inclined 
hmi  to  urge  his  victory  to  the  utmost ;  that  he 
might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the  spoils  of  Car- 
th^  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  But  the 
anpatienco  vnth  which  the  consuls  of  the  present 
and  of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch 
iiom  his  hands  the  ^ory  of  terminatins  the  war, 
may,  vnth  other  motives,  have  induced  him  to  re- 
ceive the  submisBlon  of  the  vanquished  upon  the 
first  terms  that  appeared  sufficiently  honourable, 
i&nd  suited  to  the  object  of  the  conunission  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

In  alhinon  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudius^  by  his  impatience  to  sup- 
plant him  in  this  command,  had  saved  the  repuo- 
tc  of  Carthage.^  But  men  seldom  act  from  any 
;le  consideration;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  proba- 
V,  justly  suppoaed  to  have  had  other  and 

ier  motives  than  this  jealousy  of  a  successor. 

He  is  even  sud  to  have  spared  the  rival  of  his 
oountxy,  in  order  to  maintain  the  emulation  of 
courage  and  of  national  virtue.  This  motive 
Cato^  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  quastor,  and  who  was  not  incUned  to  natter, 
did  nim  the  honour  to  assign  in  a  speech  to  the 
senate.' 

Sdpicv  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian 
eommisBionen  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed 
tile  following  terms : 

That  Carthace  should  continue  to  hold  in  Af- 
rica all  that  she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
bezovemed  by  her  own  laws  and  institutions: 

That  she  should  make  immediate  restitution 
of  all  Roman  ships  or  other  effects  taken  in  vio- 
hSioDof  the  late  truce : 

Should  xekase  or  deliver  up  all  captives  de- 
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serters,  or  fugitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  dur- 
ing; any  part  of  the  vrar : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleetj  sating  ten 
gallies  of  three  tier  of  oars: 

I>etiver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in 
the  stalls  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  firam  taming 
or  breaking  any  more  of  those  animals : 

That  she  should  not  make  war  on  any  nation 
\%iiatever  without  consent  of  the  Romans : 

That  she  should  indemnify  Massinissa  for  all 
tlie  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war: 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans^  pay  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  talentSjB  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
talents  a  year  for  fifW  years: 

That  the  state  should  give  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  these  seireral  articles,  such  as 
Scipio  should  select  from  tho  noUoft  famili^  of 
Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  age : 

And  that,  untD  this  treaty  should  be  ratified, 
they  should  suppljr  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
with  pay  and  provisions. 

When  these  condition*  were  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Caitha^  one  of  the  members  arose, 
and,  in  terms  of  mdignation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  cf  them:  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  TMs  action  was  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure ;  and  Hannibal,  in 
excuse  of  his  rashness^  informed  the  senate,  that 
he  had  left  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine 
yean  old;  that  ho  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  ;  and,  after  a  life-  spent  in  camps  and  militax^ 
operations,,  returned  for  the  first  tune  to  bear  his 
part  in  political  councils;  that  he  hoped  they 
would  bear  >vith  his  inexperience  in  matters  of 
civil  form,  and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  tho 
manner  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  sensi- 
ble the  proposed  terms  of  peace  were  unfavour- 
able, but  ho  knew  not  how  else  his  country  was 
to  be  rescued  from  her  present  difficulties;  ho 
wished  Us  reserve  her  for  a  time  in  which  she 
could  exert  her  resolution  with  more  advantage. 
He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the  present 
extremity,  accept,  without  hesitation,  and  e\'en 
without  consulting  the  people,  conditions  whkb, 
though  hard,  were,  notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to 
the  commonvraalth  than  any  one  could  have 
hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  batUe  of 
Zama.» 

The  conditions  were  accordingly 
17.  C.  552.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  concessions,  which  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  re- 
mitted to  Scipio,  and  tho  peace  concluded  on  the 
terms  he  had  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instantiy 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt:  the  first  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  was  exacted,  and,  under  'the  execution  of 
this  article,  many  members  of  the  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  observed  to 
smile,  and  being  questioned  on  this  insult  to  the 
public  distress,  made  answer.  That  a  smile  of 
scorn  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their 
country,  until  it  alTe^ed  their  own  interest,  was 
an  ezprenion  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 


8  Near  two  i , -. 

9  Polyb.  Ub.  xv. «.  18.    Liv.  Ub.  xxx.  e.  r. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

S'afe  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  vnlh  Carthage — Wan  vUh  the  GauU^WUh  the  Maeedoniajia — 
Battle  of  Cynoca^hxdte — Peace — Freedom  to  Oreece — Preludes  to  the  War  with  Antiochus — 
Plight  of  HanniM  to  that  Prince — ArUiochvs  passes  into  Europe — Dispositions  made  by  th^ 
Romans — Plight  of  Antiochus  to  Asia — His  Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Sipylus — Peace  and 
Settlement  of  Asia — Course  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Home^  <f«. 


IN  the  course  of  the  war,  which  terminated  in 
9o  distinguished  a  superiority  of  the  Roman  over 
tiie  Caruaginian  republic,  the  victors  had  ex- 
perienced much  greater  distress  than  had,  even  in 
the  last  stase  of  tne  conflict,  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  vanquished.  The  greater  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, during  a  series  of  years,  lay  waste;  was 
ruined  in  ita  hahitations,  plundered  of  its  slaves 
and  its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  people.  The 
city  itseli'  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions  that  threatened  immediate  faunae.' 
Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at  this 
time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  re- 
newed ;  but  every  public  fund  that  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  way  being  insufficient,  the 
state  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate  and  other, 
ornaments  of  silver  and  ^old  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. They  debased  theu:  silver  coin  by  a  great 
mixture  of  alloy,  and  farther  reduced  the  copper 
Ass  from  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one.^ 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by 
desertion  or  by  tlie  swonl  of  the  enemy,  uncom- 
monly fatal  in  such  a  series  of  battles,  were  re- 
duced from  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
to  nearly  the  half.' 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve 
colonies  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  support.  Yet,  proof  against  the  whole 
of  tliese  suflenngsy  the  Romans  maintained  the 
contiici  with  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  they  considered  the  smallest  concession  as 
cijuivalent  to  ruin.  In  the  farther  exertion 
of  tliis  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the  pressure 
of  tliis  war  was  removed,  their  fortunes  rose  to  a 
flood  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  proportioned  to 
the  low  ebb  to  which  they  seemed  to  nave  fallen 
in  the  course  of  it. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  posses- 
sions, the  city  of  Svracuse,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Hiero.  In  ^pain,  they  succeeded  to  all  the 
possessions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They 
brought  Carthage  herself  under  contribution,  and 
reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in 
their  treaty  with  PhiUp  and  his  allies,  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 
only  of  security,  but  of  power;  and  .began  to  be 
coi^idered  in  the  councils  of  Grveece,  as  the  prin- 
cipal arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  conaequcnce,  they  beoune  more  absolute 
mastcn  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. — 


1  P«lyb.  KxeaqiUB  LtfmtiMMt. 
:  Plin.  Nst.  UisL  lib.  iii.  c.  iii. 


3  Tiuem  were  probably  the  ettixem,  fit  to  cury  anM. 
tiding  in  the  city ;  for  it  was  not  yet  the  praetaoe  to  enrol 


retidiog 

chuM  who  did  not  offer  thsix 


The  cantons,  which,  in  so  gweral  a  defection  of 
their  other  allies,  had  contiiMied  faithful  to  them, 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  aisxl 
were  con/irmed  in  their  attachment  by  the  habits 
of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  so  prospeioutf 
a  cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  re- 
volted, or  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  submisaon  more  entire  thaa 
they  had  formerly  acknowledged ;  and  the  8ov»- 
rcignty  of  thb  whole  country  being,  till  now, 
precanous  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  y^Kj 
storm  which  had  shaken  it  stability  and  force. 

But,  notwithstan^hns  the  splendour  of  such 
rapid  advancement,  and  of  the  ni^h  military  and 
political  talents  which  procured  it,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been  stojpi  at 
the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probabks  woukl 
never  have  appeared  on  the  rooord  of  polished 
nations,  nor  thev  themselves  been  otnerwke 
known  than  as  a  barbarous  dynasty,  that  fell  a 
prey  to  some  more  fortunate  pretentiers  to  domi- 
nion and  conquest 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  state,  iniBde  no  application  to  let- 
ters or  sedentary  occupations.  Cato  is  introduced 
by  Cicero  as  saying,  That  it  had  been  ancientlv 
the  fashion  at  Roman  feasts  to  sing  heroical  bal- 
kds  in  honour  of  their  ancestors :  but  that  this 
custom  had  been  discontinued  in  bis  own  time-, 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  ^reat  change  which 
their  language  underwent  m  a  few  years,  that 
they  had  no  popular  or  established  compositions 
in  writing,  or  even  in  vulgar  tradition,  by  which 
the  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other  instances, 
been  longer  preserved. — They  had  hitherto  no 
historian,  poet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  was  only 
now,  that  any  taste  began  to  appear  for  the  com 
positions  of  such  authors.  Fabius,  Ennius,  and 
Cato,  became  the  first  historians  of  their  country-, 
and  raised  the  first  literary  monuments  of  geniuii 
that  were  to  remain  with  posterity.* 

The  inclination  which  now  appeared  for  tho 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  ,and  gave  rise  to  the 
never-endiiig  dispute,  which,  in  this  as  in  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient 
and  modem  manners.  The  admirers  of  ancient 
tiuMBs,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  from 
their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to  reject  every  new 
improvement,  and  seemed  willing  to  stop  the 
progrress  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  and  the 
fashionable,  on  the  other  haml,  lik^  what  was 
new;  were  fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever 
adopt  the  latest  invention  as  the  model  of  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  beauty. 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  ac- 
complished councils  of  state,  was  joined  a  very 


4  In  tbs  iUth  oentmy  of  Heme 
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grote  gopemtition,  whieh  led  to  iimdt  acts  of  ab- 
sunlitv  and  cniek j.  In  this  particnuiT  it  appeaiSj 
that  the  conceptions  of  men  are  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  tneir  civil  and  politic^  as  well  as 
militaiy  character ;  and  that  the  rites  thejr  adopt, 
even  when  innocent,  and  tho  most  admissible  ex- 
pressions of  worship,  do  not  deserve  to  he  record- 
ed for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how  fiur 
they  are  arbitrary;  and  how  little,  in  many  in< 
ftanoesp  they  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  tlie  most  accomplished,  by  any  rule  of 
udiityi  humanity,  or  reason. 

A  bttie  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks  were  to 
poaocM  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  oC 
each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-place;  supposing,  we  may  imagine,  that, 
tiy  this  act  of  monstrous  injustice  aim  cruelty, 
they  were  to  ful£l  or  dude  tte  predictbn.*  They 
attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies  that  were 
annually  collected,  and  to  the  charms  that  were 
•uggesled  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodi- 
fnes  were  supposed  to  presage,  no  less  than  they 
did  to  the  most  serious  afiairs  of  the  conunon- 
wealth.^  They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distresses  more  to  the  neffloct  of  supersti- 
tious rites,  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  offi- 
ctTB,  or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  Fa- 
hius,  who^  by  perseverance  and  steadiness,  had 
the  moit  of  restoring  their  affairs,  was  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect 
of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  t&n  he  was 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  suc^ 
oessfui  commander.^  Even  Sdpio  is  said  to  have 
been  infloenoed  by  his  dreams,  and  to  have  pre- 
tended to  special  revelations. 

From  such  examples  as  these,  we  may  learn 
the  foUacy  of  partial  representations  of  national 
cbaiacter,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  drawing 
any  inference  from  the  defects  or  accomplishments 
which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind,  to  estab- 
Ush  those  of^another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  vrith 
some  popular  acts  in  &vour  of  those  who  had 
iufieied  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that  bad 
been  sdxed  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemj,  were 
sold  in  the  city  at  a  low  price,  and  a  considerable 
distribution  of  land  was  made  to  numben  of  the 
people  in  reward  of  their  long  and  perilousservices. 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 


of  great  abuse;  private  citizens,  in  the 
sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  jgratuities, 
and  wete  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  mi<bt  of  sloth 
and  riot,  they  might  subsist  without  care,  and 
without  industry.  Soldien  were  taught  to  expect 
rxtnoidinary  rewards  foronUnary  services;  and 
smfaitions  leiulen  were  instructed  how  to  transfer 
the  aflfection  and  the  hopes  of  the  legions  from 
tae  lepaUie  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthaga  while  it  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged^ kA  than  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
qoand%  wMch  still  remained  on  their  hands, 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insu- 
hres,  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po^  al- 
though they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage 


5  PfcitaTeh  in  Vit.  Marcell. 
7  Raiudi.  'm  Vit.  Fkk.  Bfaa. 
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which  thepresenoeof  Humibd  in Ita^ might  have 
given  them  against  the  Romans,  were  unable  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Carthaginkn  exile,  of  the  name 
of  Hamilcar,  at  their  head,  they  attempted  again 
to  dislodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona'and  Flacentla ; 
and  on  tnat  side,  with  various  events  for  some 
yeare,  furnished  oooupation  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which,  about  three  years  before,  he  bad  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  had  lately  supplied  the  Car- 
thaginians with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  mem  he  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Cfarthage,  many  bad  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as  captives. 
Trusting,  however,  to  the  authority  of  bis  crown,  • 
he  sent,  during  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  anu  Carthagimans,  a  messago 
to  demand  the  enlargement  of  those  Macedonian 
captives.  To  this  message  the  senate  replied  with 
disdain,  that  the  king  of^Macedonia  appeared  to 
desire  a  war  and  should  have  it 

The  people,  nevertheless,  weariecf  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  late  contest,  engaged  in  this  war  with 
uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they  thought, 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  memMrr, 
who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  tri- 
umph, and  for  fresh  occasion  of  militaTy  honours. 
But  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  enter  into 
a  war  upon  these  motives,  they  were  ^rsuadcd 
to  give  tneir  consent  upon  a  representation  of  the 
great  progress  which  vras  making  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  his  own  country,  in  order  to 
check  or  prevent  his  designs  upon  Italy. 

Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Acheans,  and  many  other 
states  of  Greece,  were  united,  asjnred  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
iEgean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  and  tho  succes- 
mon  of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between  them 
the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  more  distant  operations, 
was  busy  in  reducing  the  places  wluch  stul  held  out 
against  him  in  Greece,  and  in  its  neighbourhoocl. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  army  with  orders 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Abydoe.  The  Atheni- 
ans sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
**lt  is  no  longer  a  question,"  said  the  consul  Sul- 
picius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people,  "whether 
you  vrill  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether 
you  will  have  that  vrar  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy. 
If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athens,  as 
Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then  see  him 
arrive  in  Italy,  not  aAer  a  march  of  five  months, 
and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountains, 
but  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  from  his  embarka- 
tion at  Corinth." 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war;  and  the  officers,  yet 
remaining  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and  the 
land  forces  that  baud  been  emploved  against  Car- 
thage had  orders,  without  toucning  on  Italy,  to 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  Epinis. 
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The  ooMol  SUdpienu  wrb  dei- 
(J.  C.  &5Sl  tmed  to  oorainand  in  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  hb  «rrivft],  that 
Attalui,  the  kii^  of  Pergamusi  and  the  republic 
of  Rhodei^  had  taken  anna  to  oppoee  the  pn^greas 
of  Philip  In  GOBoeit  with  tbne  alliee,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Danlanians  and  other  can- 
toua  who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  Roman  consul  was  enabled  to  retieve  and 
to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the  other  states 
of  Greece^  though  ahead;^  avene  to  the  preten- 
sbns  of  Philip^  and  impatient  of  his  usurpations; 
even  the  Etolians,  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undecided 
on  this  occasion,  and  deferred  entering  into  any 
engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  reputation 
of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  still  very  high; 
and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  inva- 
ders, considered  as  an  upetart  and  a  barbarous 
power,  might  be  able  to  protoot  the  states  that 
declared  for  them  against  the  ^vengeance  of  so 
great  a  king.i 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisive  event  Philip  «took  poet  on  the 
mountains  that  sepaiate  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevented  the  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating any  farther.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Cluintius  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  yearn  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  command,  brought  to  an  immediate 
issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held  in 
suspense. 

The  Roman  k^n,  except  in  its  first  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  its  force, 
or  oompaied  its  advantages  with  anv  troops  form- 
ed on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to  those  who  rea- 
soned on  the  subject,  ma^  have  appeared  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One  pre- 
sumption, indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
I^ion,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  thought 
proper  to  adopt  its  weapons,  though  there  4s  no 
account  of  their  havmg  unitated  the  line  of  batlle 
or  form  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  he  varied  oocamonally  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed 
with  speaiB  of  twentv-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  five  first  ranks  could  4evel  and 
carry  their  points  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spears  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  were  before  them; 
and  in  this  posture,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  in- 
tercept the  missUes  of  the  enemy;  and,  with  their 
pressure^  supported,  or  uiged,  the  front  of  their 
Gwn  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is 
computed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  legion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  feet  in 
which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  acting  with  his 
buckler  aiid  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the  enemy's 
spears  opposed  toiiim:^  nevertheless,  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected  in  frmt, 
and  depending  on  the  closeness  of  its  order;  when 
attacked  on  we  flank  or  rear,  when  broken  or 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it  was  eaMly 
routed,  and  was  caksnlated  only  for  level  ground, 
and  the  defenoe  of  a  station  acawsiblc  only  in  one 
direction. 


1  Plataroh  in  ViL  FJamiii.  p.  407. 
xvu.e.S3. 
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The  Roman  legbn  caoU  act  on  its  finont,  El» 

tkaok,  or  its  aear.  Each  division,  or  manmole, 
and  even  the  men  that  composed  it,  oookl  met 
apart;  and,  jf  they  had  space  enough  to  plytbeir 
weapons^  could  scarcely  be  taken  1^  aarpiMe,  or 
be  made  to  sufEer  for  wantof  adeCenmnaie  oider. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  aii 
undoubted  advantage  over  tliat  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  iU  attack 
by  separate  divisions,  at  consiilenbla  intervale; 
and  tnis  mode  of  attack  had  a  Umdaacy  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  (fivi- 
sions  of  the  second  line  were  made  to  fooe  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  sfdvantage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  frmn  the  improasion 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repubed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  attack- 
ed them. 

Such  are  reasonings  which  occurred  te  military 
men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  in  whatever  de- 
gree they  comprehended  this  aigument,  had«afii- 
cient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons,  and  in 
their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and 
compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aoqb 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  sepaiate  Epinw 
from  ThMsaty.  This  post  was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  inegular  troops;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  pUoe,  had  none  of  its  peculiar 
advantages.;  the  Romans  got  round  it  upon  the 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  555.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  pursue  him,- 
laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etoliana 
to  take  put  in  the  war  against  him;  and  the 
Roman  general,  after  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, bemg  to  winter  in  Pnods  on  the  gulf  of 
Coniith,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ach«an  states  were  likewise  disposed  to  ioin  him. 
Hetook  advantage  of  this  dispoaition,  and  got  poe* 
session  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Pefoponnesus^  ex- 
cept Corinth  and  Argos,  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  and  discipluied  the  forces 
of  his  kin^om,  received  Flamininus  in  Thessaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pherc ; 
but  the  country,  bein^  interspersed  with  ganlena, 
and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king 
dechned  a  battle,  and  withdrew.  Flamininus, 
knowing'that  he  had  magazines  at  Sootusa,  sup- 
posed that  he  was  gone  towards  that  phne^  and 
followed  by  a  route  that  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  fint  day'a 
march,  the  Ilomans  and  Macedonians  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  heights;  on  the  second 
day  they  were  covered  by  a  thkk  fog,  which 
hindered  them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  the 
dififerent  parts  of  their  own.  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides, 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  heiehts, 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy.  1  hey 
met  by  surprise,  and  oeuld  not  avoid  an  engage- 
menL  Each  party  sent  for  support  to'the  main 
body  of. their  respective  armies.  The  Romans 
had  begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinXorcemeni 
arrived,  that  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to  pveaa 
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tm  Uw  enemy,  and  to  teoentu  the  height  firom 
which  thej  Ind  been  finced.  Philip  was  deter- 
namd  not  to  ha2aid  his  phshmk  on  that  unfa- 
vooisUe  ground,  broken  and  intenpened  with 
little  hiUs;  which,  on  account  of  thm  figure, 
were  caUed  the  GynooepUs.'  He  sent,  never- 
thdea,  ^  Ms  hone  ana  irregular  in&ntry  to  ex- 
tricate his  advanced  pait^,  and  to  draw  them  off 
with  honour.  Upon  thor  airiva],  the  advantage 
came  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians ;  and 
the  Roman  irre^pilars  were  forced  from  the  hills 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  cry  of  victory  was 
earned  back  to  the  camprof  the  lan^.  His  cour- 
tiers  exdaimed  that  now  was  the  tune  to  urge  a 
flying  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  king  hesitated,  but  could  not  resist  the 
general  "voioe.  He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ; 
and  he  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  had  ar- 
rived and  formed  on  the  hilL-^On  his  way  to  this 
ground,  he  was  flattered  with  Teoent  tracts  of  .the 
victory  which  had  been  gained  by  his  troops. 

Plamininus,  at  the  same  lime,  alarmed  at  •the 
defeat  of  his  light  in&ntry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  likely  to  spread  through  the  legions,  put  the 
whole  army  in  motion,' ana  advanced  to  receive 
his  flying  paitieSb  In  that  ^oint  of  time  the  fog 
cleared  up,  and  showed  the  nght  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  abeady  formed  upon  the  height  . 
Flamininus  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 
ing unaUe  to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  the 
day,  on  that  quarter,  for  lost.  But,  observing 
that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right  were  not  yet 
come  to  their  nound,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that 
wing  and,  witn  his  elephants  aiid  light  infantry, 
supported  by  the  lesion^  attacked  them  before  the 
phalanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to  flight 

In  this  state  of  the  acflon,  a  tribune  of  the  vic- 
torious legion,  being  advanced  In  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  as  thcrf  fled  tieyond  the  flank  of  their  own 
phalanx  on  the  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear; 
and,  by  this  fortunate  attempt,  in  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment, completed  the  victonr  m  all  parts  of  the  field. 
Thus  Philips  if  his  phaknx  had  any  advantage 
over  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
snoceasive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  It ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
nxyvements  of  armies,  which  onen  require  them 
to  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.^ 

Ftom  this  ^Id  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled  with 
a  mind  already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of 
the  war  an;^  farther.  He  retired  to  the  pases  of 
the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  ot  Tempc, 
and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman 
general  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners 
and  policy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  motives 
of  ambition  which  urged  the  rulers  of  the  state  to 
war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy 
the  fint  ofleis  of  subiuission,  and  embrace  any 
terms  on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay 
claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  or  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war,  inchided  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
Anlaigement  of  territory.*  Every  general  endea- 
voured to  obtain  these  ends  for  his  countiy ;  but, 


3  The  name  inpUea,  that  tbeie  hills  retembled  th«  head 
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in  nropoitioii  as  he  i^ppnached  to  the  oon^pl^^ 
of  his  wishes  he  beeame  jealousof  his  successor, 
and  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  before  any  other 
shouU  come  to  snatch  out  of  hie  hands  the  tro- 
phies he  bad  wen.  This  people  appeared,  there- 
fore, &n  most  oocasbns,  wulinj^  to  spare  the  van- 
quished, and  went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees, 
and  ui;g^  by  the  ambitbn  of  successive  leaders, 
who,  each  in  his  turn,  wished  to  make  some  ad- 
dition to  the  advantages  previously  gained  to  his 
country.  At  the  same  tmie,  the  state,  when  ftir- 
nished  with  a  fliir  pretence  fiir  reducing  a  province 
to  subjectbn,  made  the  most  effecttul  arrange- 
ments to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Flamininus,  on  the  present  occasion,  encourag- 
ed the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip, 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor-« 
tunity  to  continue  his  applications  for  peace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  this  messenger  wnom  he 
sent  on  this  husiness.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  Romans, 
named  ten  commissioners  to  be  joined 
U.  C.  557.  with  Flamininus,  and  to  determine, 
in  presence  of  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on 
which  peace  should  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  They  had  passed  into  that  country  as'the 
protectors  o/ Athens,  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  deliverers  of  Greece ;  and,  tuider  pretence 
of  settinff  the  republics  of  that  quarter  free,  de- 
tached them  from  the  Mao^ionian  monaichy; 
but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  step  towards 
conquest,  by  weakening  their  ^»emy,  aiM  by  strip- 
vme  him  of  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
ne  had  been  able  to  resist  them  in  the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw ms  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Ghreeoe, 
aiSd  to  leave  every  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  to  tne  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  in- 
dependence and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they  obliged 
him  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  one 
galley,  on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  six- 
teen'tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height  above  the 
water,  and  dimensions  in  every  put,  more  fitted 
for  oetentation  than  wieldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  orduiaiy  milita:^ 
establishment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbatile 
him  entirely  the  use  of  elephants. 

For  themselvep,  they  desired  only  to  have  the 
Reman  captives  restored,  deserters  dehvered  up, 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  the  war.« 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  out  acquired  great  accessions  of 
reputation  and  general  confidence.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  free  na- 
tions; and  in  this  charaeter  took  an  ascendant, 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrees  might  rise 
into  sovereignty  ami  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  the  Grecian  states^ 
they  had  this  act  of  splendid  nranifieenee  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence  of 
great  multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  met 
to  solemnice  the  ordinary  games;  and,  in  return, 
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wcvB  extDfled  by  the  ilattenni  of  tfadr  powier,  or 
the  dnpeg  of  their  po^icT,  as  the  oommon  rMtoren 
of  freedom  to  mankina. 

The  Roraans  hastened  the  compledon  of  the 
treatj}  by  which  they  diaaimed  the  king  of  Ma^ 
^onia,  Qpon  having  received  infonnation  that 
Antiochiifl^  king  of  Syria,  waa  in  motion  with  a 
migh^  force,  uid,  without  dedaring  his  inten- 
tion!, made  sail  towards  Europe.  This  prince 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few  yean 
before  Ptolomy  Philopater  began  to  reign  in 
Egypt,  or  Phiup  in  Greece;  and  was  nearly  of 
tfae  same  age  with  thoee  princes.  In  his  youth  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the 
poMCSBion  of  Csk>-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps 
or  governors  of  his  own  provinces,  who  attempted 
to  render  themselves  independent,  and  to  dismem- 
ber his  kin^m.  His  success  in  reuniting  all  the 
members  ot  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  pos- 
aession  of  a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the 
extremities  of  Armetua  and  Persia  to  Sardis  and 
theaeasofCrreece.  The  splendour  of  his  fortunes 
procured  him  the  title  or  Antiochus  the  Great 
The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  some  time, 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealousy  and  of  his 
ambition.  He  had  made  an  alliance  with  Philip, 
iu  which  the  oommon  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
avail  themselTes  of  the  minority  of  Ptolomy: 
but  he  waa  not  aware,  in  time,  how  much  the 
kin^  of  Macedonia  stood  m  need  of  his  support 
against  the  Romans;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
ple, who  now  began  to  direct  their  views  to  the 
East  He  advu^ed,  however,  though  now  too 
late,  by  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  observa- 
tion, than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  those  parts. 

At  Lysimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
were  charged  with  the  adjustment  and  execution 
of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and  re- 
monstrated against  some  of  his  proceedings  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  as  af&cting  the  poaseesions  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Ptolomy.  They  complained  of  his 
present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a  hostile  force. 
'*The  Romans,"  they  said,  "had  rescued  the 
Greeks  from  Philip^  not  to  deUver  them  over  to 
Antiochus."  They  demanded  a  restitution  of  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolomy,  and  en- 
joined him  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the 
freedom  ai  Greece. 

^  To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied,  That  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  busy  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states^  but  set  no 
bounds  to  their  own ;  advised  them  to  confine 
their  views  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
those  of  Asia  to  the  parties  concerned 

During  the  conferences  which  were  held  on 
these  subjects,  each  of  the  parties,  without  camr 
municatinff  what  they  heardto  the  others,  received 
report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  infant  king  of 
Egypt;  and  they  separated  from  each  other,  in- 
tent on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped,  from  this  event 

This  report,  in  which  both  paitiea  were  soon 
after  undeceived,'  occasioned  the  return  of  Antio- 
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draa  info  Syria,  and  suapended  for  aonie  tme  the 
war  which  he  was  disposed  to  carry  intoEnrope 

Under  pretenbe  of  observing  the  raotioiis  of  this 
prince,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  professed 
an  intention  to  evacuate  the  Gmsek  citiea,  still 
kept  possession  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient  sea- 
wvt  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Chaksa  on  the  straits  of 
Eubcea;  and  Iiamininus^  under  pretence  of  re- 
straining the  violence  of  Nahis,  Uie  tyrant  of 
Laoedasmon,  and  of  restoring  the  tranqniUity  of 
that  country,'  still  remained  with  an  army  in  tfae 
Pdoponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  for- 
tunes with  so  high  a  hand  in  this  part  of  the  worid, 
and  defeating  armies  hitherto' deemed  invinciMe, 
they  received  a  considerable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into 
two  provinces;  and  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Ramans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a  very  diflicult 
and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  fierce 
and  numerous  people. 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  pinci- 
pal  supplies  of  silver  and  gold.  At  every  trmmph 
obtained  in  that  country,  the  precious  nietals  were 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  treaauiy 
of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the  most  part 
with  the  blood  of  her  legbns,  and  led  her.into  a 
succession  of  war^  in  which  die  experienced 
defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About  the  time  that 
Flamininus  had  terminated  the  war  in  Maoedoma, 
the  Proconsul  Sempironius,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
officers  of  rank.  He  himself  waa  wounded  in 
action,  and  soon  after  diol. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  wen  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Carthage. 
The  Ghtulish  nations  0.1  the  Po  still  continued  in 
a  state  of  hostility.  The  slaves,  of  which  the 
numbers  bad  creatly  increased  in  Etruria,  and 
other  parts  of  uie  country,  being  mostly  captives 
taken  from  enemies  iniued  to  anas  and  to  vio- 
lence, interrupted  their  servitude  with  frequent 
and  dangerous  insurrections.  Having  penons 
among  them,  who  had  been  accustomra  to  oom- 
mand  as  well  as  to  obe^,  they  often  deserted  £roin 
their  mastera,  formed  into  regular  bodies^  and 
encountered  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  battle.^ 

The  ridge  of  the  Appemnes  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still  has- 
boured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only  often 
and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
woods,  but  likewise  frequently  invaded  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  durinc 
the  recess  of  other. veans,  there  was  a  continual 
servioc  for  the  consuls  and  pnetois,  and  a  continual 
exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  neverthekss, 
though  still  occupied  'ti  this  manner  with  petty 
enemies  and  desultory  .wars,  never  lost  sight  olf 
the  great  objects  of  its  jeak>usy,  from  whom  were 
to  m  apprehended  a  more  regular  opposition, 
and  better  concerted  designs  against  its  power. 
Amonj^  these,  the  Carthaginians  virere  not  likely 
to  contmue  longer  at  peace  than  until  they  re- 
covered their  strength,  or  had  the  prospect  of 
some  powerful  support. — Antkxrhus,  possessed 
of  all  the  resources  of^ Asia,  was  ready  to  join  with 
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(his  or  any  other  ttate  that  was  inclined  to  check 
the  advancement  of  the  Roman  power. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclusion 
U.  C.  568.  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Ro^ians 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Car- 
tha^nians  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiochns;  and  as  their  supposed  implacable 
enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  in  one  of  the  first 
offices  of  state  at  Carthaffe,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  secret  intrigues  of  those  parties  were  hos- 
tile to  Rome.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
•end  a  proper  commission  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  amicable  mediation,  in  some  dinor- 
ences  that  subsisted  between  Masdnissa  and  the 
people  of  Carthage;  but  virith  injunctions  to  the 
eommissionen  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  de- 
signs of  the  Carthaginians;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
demand  that  Hannibal,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  tne  peace  of  both 
the  republics  should  be  d3ivered  up. 

This  great  man^  from  the  termmation  of  the 
late  war,  had  acqmtted  himself  in  the  ^litical  de- 
}ttrtments,  to  which  hd  hail  been  appomted,  with 
an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  nis  hi^h  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier ;  but  his  relbrroations  m  a  cor- 
rupted state  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home, 
not  less  dangerous  than  those  he  had  encountered 
•biwid.^  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, he  suspected  thai  the  commission  regaroed 
himself  ana  made  no  doubt  that  a  faction  whose 
ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular 
persons  whom  he  had  recently  incensed  by  the 
reformation  of  certain  abuses  in  which  they  were 
interested,  would  gladly  seize  that  opportuniW  to 
lid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  from 
fear  or  some  other  motives,  prevail  on  a  corrupted 
people  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
said,  that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gence of  this  sort,  and,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of  these  messen- 
eers,  in  all  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
Gut  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  set  sail 
fi>r  Aria.*  He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at 
Epfaesos,  and  treated  as  a  person  worthy  to  direct 
the  councils  of  a  mat  king ;  an  office  too  much 
exposed  to  en^  for  the  &vourites  of  a  court,  or 
even  far  the  pnnce  himself  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Hanni- 
bal, became  tbB  principal  object  of  attention  and 
sf  jealonsy  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  seemed  to 
remain  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  years 
«fter  the  acquisition  of  this  formidable  counsellor, 
jret  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  fint  violent  storm 
was  to  burst  from  that  quarter. 

namininus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval,  remained  in  Oreece ;  had  been  occupied 
In  settfingthe  affidrs  of  thatcountry,  and  in  observ- 
mg  the  Etolians,  who,  bdng  disq^fied  with  the 
btepeaoe,  endeavouredtoraisca  spirit  of  discontent 
against  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the  same 
tune  against  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Laoedsmon;  and 
though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  force  this  &- 
mous  usurper  in  his  own  capital,  he  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  aU  his  possessions 
on  the  coast  By  these  means  he  removed  all  the 
dangers  with  which  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Anhttan  league  had  been  threatened  and  sestored 
them  to  the  full  possession  of  their  needom. 

To  kitve  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  distrust  in 
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Greece,  Flamininus  persuaded  the  Roman  com- 
missioners to  evacuate  Demetriaa,  Chakas,  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  concluded  the  af&in  that  were  entrust- 
edto him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  lus 
entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which 
lasted  three  days,  with  a  splendid  display  of  spoili^ 
captives,  and  treasure.^. 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamininus,  seemed  to  be  composed;  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nabis  was  impatient  under  his  late  concessions ; 
and  flattering  himself  that  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sea  merely  to  exclude  him  from  the 
possession  of  a  few  places  of  little  consequence  on 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  began  to  emplo}' 
insinuation,  corruption,  and  open  force,  in  order 
to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost.  In  this  design 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etolians,  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  support^  not  only  from 
themselves,  but  ukewise  from  Antiochus,  and 
even  from.Fhiilp ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
interest  in  repressing  the  growing  power  of  the 
Italian  republic.  The  Etolkns  had  expected, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip^  to  come  intd 
the  j>lace  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all  the 
Grecian  confederacies,  and  to  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  spoils  of  his  kingdom.  They  ur^ed 
the  Roman  eommissionen  to  the  final  suppression 
of  that  monarchy ;  and,  being  disappointed  in  all 
their  hopes,  complained  of  the  Romans,  as  bestow- 
ing upon  others  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  obtained  chiefly  by  their  meana^  and  as  hav- 
ing, under  tlie  pretence  of  setting  the  Greeks  at 
liberty,  reduced  that  country  into  a  weak  and  dis- 
jointed states  whwh  might  in  any  future  period 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

Flamininus  accordingly  had,  in  all  his  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  Greece,  found  from 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  He 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose enga^  in  intrigucs'with  Nabis,  Philip^  and 
Antiochus;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms 
suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had  severally 
received  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  negotiations 
that  folbwed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  vrith  Philips 
Antiochus  thinking  himself  by  the  effect  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  respect  to  the  freedom  grant- 
ed to  some  cantons  in  Thnce,  on  which  he  deri- 
ved a  claim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  subiect. 
The  Romans  made  answer,  in  the  capacity  which 
they  had  assumed  of  the  deliverers  of  GHreece,  that 
they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  enslave  any 
Grecian  settlement ;  and  as  they  had  no  designs 
on  Asia,  they  expected  that  the  king  of  Syria 
would  not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe. 
While  they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambassauor 
of  Antiochus,  they  resolved  under  pretence  of 
treating  with  the  king,  to  send  comnussionerB^  in 
thdr  turn,  to  observe  lus  motkxis. 

The  famous  Sdpk>  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
some  historians  as  uiving  been  of  this  commisBion, 
and  as  having  had  some  conversations  vrith  Han- 
nibal, which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both. 
LivY,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  paiticulani 
as  tebukiui^  while  he  admiu  that  the  apparent  tn- 
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tinttcy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman  commiasion- 
ere,  very  much  diminished  the  part  which  this  for- 
midable counsellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the 
kh».» 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus 
was  meditating  the  in^Tisbn  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to 
be  comoutted  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook  to  pre- 
vail on  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a  princi- 
pal share  in  tne  war ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
he  had  sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  measures 
with  hisparty  at  Cartha^;  but  the  intrigue  beinff 
discovered,  the  Carthagmians,  in  order  to  excu^ 
pate  themselves,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  commissionerB  were  set  out  for  Asia,  and, 
according  to  their  instructionB,  passed  through 
Peiwamus  to  consult  with  Eumenes  the  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom,  who  having  reason  to  dread  the 
power  of  Antiochus  employ^  all  his  credit  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Apamea,  and  a  conference  ofterwanht,  on  the 
object  of  their  commission,  with  a  piincipal  officer 
of  his  court  at  Ephesus.  This  nnnister  made  no 
Ikmipie  to  char^  the  Romans  with  the  real  de- 
signs of  ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
disguise  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  "Your  conduct,"  he  said,  "where 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  act  without  disguise^  is 
a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  than 
any  professbns  ^ou  may  think  proper  to  make  in 
Greece  or  in  Asia,  where,  by  assiuning  a  popular 
chaxacter,  you  have  so  many  ^rties  to  reconcile 
to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Rhegium  Greeks,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lampeacus  and  Smyrna  7  You  arc  extremely 
desirous  to  set  the  Gh:eeks«Lt  Uberty  from  the  do- 
nunion  of  Antiochus  and  Philip,  but  have  no  re- 
mome  in  subjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities' whose  interest  was 
in  question  were  present  At  these  conferences, 
and  each  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country;  but 
without  any  other  effo6t  than  that  of  convincing 
the  parties  concerned,  that  a' war  could  not  long 
be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  intel- 
ligence received  from  ([Carthage  during  the  depend- 
ance  of  this  conference,  had  already  begun  to 
prepare  for  hostilities;  and  upon  tlie  report  of 
their  commissioners  from  Asia,  still  continued  to 
augment  their  forces  bysea  and  by  land.  Under 
pretence  of  repressing' the  violences  committed  by 
riabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece,  anci 
stationed  a  second  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
fint. 

The  Romans  ball  teason'to  consider  the  Eto- 
lians  as  enemies,  axA  even  to  distrust  the  inten- 
tions of  many  of  the  lepublics  lately  restored  -to 
their  liberty,  who  began  to  «urmise,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  ban^  relieved  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced  to  a  state 
of  depeiklanoe  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which  from  these 
surmises  might  arise  among  the  Grredan  repub- 
lics, the  Roman  aenate  eent  a^fresh  commiadon 
into  that  country,  requiring  those  who  were 
named  in  it  to  act  under  the  direction  of  Flamini- 
nus,  the  late  deliveivr  of  Greece.  These  comnus- 
:-«ionera  found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country 


variously  affected :  a  general  meeting  of  the  States 
being  called  to  receive  them  at  Demetrias,  they 
were,  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
meAing,  reproached  with  a  design,  under  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  Greeks  to  their  liberties^  of 
separating  thcmlrom  every  power  that  was  fit  to 
protect  them;  and  they  were  likewise  reproached 
with  a  design  of  establishing  their  own  tyranny, 
under  pretence  of  opposmg  that  of  every  other 
state. 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
power  wmch  the  majority  of  those  wjio  were  pre- 
sent afifected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus  ventured 
to  insult  the  Romans  being  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, were  forced  to  withdraw  from  Demetrias^  and 
to  take  refuge  in  Etolia.  The  remaining  deputies 
of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  lUmian  ooim<» 
missioners,  or  at  least  entreated  them  that  they 
ytrould  not  impute  to  so  many  different  nationsi 
what  was  no  more  than  the  frenzy  of  a  few  in^ 
viduals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to 
pass  into  Europe.  The  measure  was  according- 
Iv  under  deliberation  in  the  council  of  this  prince. 
Cannibal  warmly  recommended  the  invasion  of 
Italy  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans.  '^  At  home,"  he  said, 
"  their  force  is  still  composed  of  disjointed  mate- 
rials, which  will  break  into  pieces  when  assailed 
by  the  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
moAt  effectual  power  tliat  can  be  raised  up  against 
them,  is  tliat  which  may  be  formed  from  the  ruins 
of  theur  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  them  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch 
out  the  arms  of  that  country  to  a  distance,  their  re- 
sources are  endless,  and  their  strength  irresistible." 
He  made  an  offer  of  himself  for  this  service,  de- 
manding a  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and 
a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  propo- 
sed to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  what  further  reinforcements  or  supplies  he 
could  derive  from  Carthage,  to  effect  his  descent 
upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  ox  An- 
tiochus, and  to  the  king  himself.  His  advice 
being  received  with  more  avension^than  respect, 
servtti  to  determine  the-king  again^  every  mea- 
sure he  proposed.  "Such  a  monarch," It  was 
said  by  the  courtiers,  "  could  n<ft  bcunder  any  ne- 
cessity to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction: — his 
own  force  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Ro- 
mans in  any  part  of  the  worid : — ^the  recovery  of 
Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms-: — the 
people  of  that  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
peared, would  crowd  to  the  shore.<to  receive  him: 
— ^tbe  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  this  pur- 
pose:— Nabiswas  impatient  to  recover  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  had  been  istripped  by  the 
Romans : — Phifip  must  eageriy  fly  to  his  standard, 
and  embrace  every  opportunity  to  revenge  tbe 
mdignities  wh'ich  had  been  lately  put  upon  him- 
self and  his  kingdom."^ 

Flattered  with  these  expectations, 

U.  C.  56^2.    Antiochus  set  sail  for  Europe  with 

ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephfuits, 

and  a  body  of  hone.    He  was  received  at  De- 
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nuetnu  with  aodamationa  of  joy ;  bat  soon  after, 
in  the  sniael,  came  to  mukndbind  that  his  allies 
in  that  oountiy  had  saiit  for  him  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  war,  and  were  devising  how  they 
should  reap  iar  thenoaelvea  the  advantages  that 
mi^t  he  made  to  anaefrom  it. 

The  EtolianS).  at  wiiosc  instance  Antiochus 
had  come  into  Giseoe,.  were  still  dtrided..  One 
'  among  them,  contended  fat  peace^^and  al- 
l  that  the  preaenoe  of  the  king  of  Syria  was 
a  ^fftunate  circiunstance,  as  it  mi^t  give  them  an 
oppoftoiiity  to  negotiate  with  greater  advanta^.. 
Another  party  contended  £ae  immediate  war ;  in^ 
sisting  that  fbrco  alone  could  obtain  any  equitable 
terma  frna  such  a  party  as  that  tiiey  h«l  to  do 
with. 

Plamininus  was  present  in  the  assembly  of 
Etolia  when  these  debates  took  place  relating  to 
the  rewriution  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Romans.. 
He  observed  to  the  party  who  oontendedfor  war, 
that,  before  they  proceeded  to  thia  ezteemity,  they 
ought  to  have  made  their  representations  at 
Rome,  and  to  have  wailed  for  an  answer  from 
thrnoew  "  We  shall  make  our  representations, 
and  demand  oar  answer,"  said  a  prmcipal  person 
in  the  assembly,  still  thinking  of  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  to  be  efiected  by  Hannibal,  "perhaps  wh^ne 
we  are  least  expected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber."* 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
aocoidinffly  taken  in  this  assembly,  and  Antiochus 
was  dectared  head  o€  the  confederacy  to  be  formed 
for  mutual  suf^rt  in  the  conduct  of  it.  This 
prinoe  ejidearourcd  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  the 
same  effect  from  tiie  Achsans  and  Boeotians ;  but 
being  disappointed  in  his  appUcatiton  to  those 
state^  he  left  part  of  hb  forces  at  Demetrias,  and 
|ie  huneelf  having  negotiated  his  admission  at 
(Jhakis  on  the  Straits  of  Eubcea,.  wtim^Ji,  as  if 
he  had  come  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  behind  the 
Eunpos,  and  established  his  court  at  that  pbce  for 
the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themseWea  as 
for  a  8tTag|;le  of  great  difficulty,  and  peobably  of 
long  dniation.4  They  considered  the  abilitiee  of 
Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  of  Asia, 
as  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  iSrst  ob- 
ject was  to  guard  Italy  and  their  other  possessions. 
An  army  of  observation  was  for  this  purpose  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  fleet  was  or- 
dered to  protect  the  coast  The  prstors  and  other 
otBcen  m  states  with  proper  forces  under  their 
command,  had  chaige  of  the  diflerent  districts  of 
Italy  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the 
enemv,  or  of  being  diaaflbcted  to  tlie  common- 
wealth. The  instructions  given  to  these  offieers, 
were,  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  several 
quaiien  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
every  occasion  of  animosity  or  tumult  that  might 
upen  a  way  for  the  admission  of  an  enemy,  or 
show  an  invader  where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own 
secunty,  thev  piooeedal  to  form  an  army  which 
was  to  act  offensively,  and  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Bebius,  a  pretor 
of  the  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
dfabis,  who  had  renewed  the  war  in  the  Pdopun- 
neeua  had  already  pa^cd  into  Eptrus  with  a 
cotisideiable  foree;  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the 
coosids  of  the  present  year,  to  whoee  lot  this 
prawinoe  had  fiUlen,  was  understood  to  have  in 
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charge  the  fiirther  preparations  that  were  making 
for  a  war  in  that  country,  and  hastened  the  an* 
sembling  of  an  army  and  fleet  sufl^cicnt  lo  dis- 
concert the  measures  Of  the  parties  that  were 
supposed  to  be  fonnine  against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  from 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  firom  Sicily,  to  supply 
the  armv  in  Epirus.  Comniissaries  likewise  were 
sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  lU  importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on 
this  war,  that  the  consul  Cornelius  issued  an 
edict,,  prohibiting  all  senators,  and  all  those  who 
were  entitted  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome  i^ve  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  retpiiiing  that  no  more  than  five  sena^ 
tors  shotdd  on  the  same  day  be  absent  from  the 
citv. 

^he  squiqment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute  mi  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritime 
colonies  or  sea-ports,. who  pretended  to  a  right  of 
ezrmptibn  from  the  present  service..  But  their 
plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tribones,.and  a  re- 
terence  fitem  them  to  the  senate,,  was  over-raled. 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chalds  in  a 
manner  too  caramon  with  princes  of  a  mean  ca- 
pacity, who  put  every  matter  of  personal  caprice 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  afiairs  of  state. 
Beihg  enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beauW,  he  em- 
pIoy<Ml  the  attention,  of  his  court  on  leasts  and 
processions,,  devised  for  her  entsrtaibment,  and  to 
enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation  declined, 
and  his  forces  made  no  progress  either  in  num- 
bers OB  discipline.. 

In  the  spnng  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  con« 
federacies  with  petty  states,,  which  are  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  themselves  for  the  pre< 
vailing  power,  and  who  change  their  side  with 
the  reverses  of  fortune..  Having  traversed  the 
country  from  Boeotiato  Arcania,  negotiating  trea- 
ties with  such  allies  as  these,  he  had  passed  into 
Thessaly,  and  had  besieged  Larissa,  when  the 
Roman  pr»u>r  began  to  advance  from  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria 
were  about  to  deckle  the  superioiity  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  Philip  aeemed  to  remain  in 
suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to 
which  side  he  incUned.  He  had  felt  the  arms  of 
the  RomanS)  and  had  reason  to  dread  those  of 
Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thrones 
which  they  severally  occupied ;  Philip,  probably 
considering  Antiochus,  in  this  capacity,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealouay,  took  hia  resolu- 
tion to  declare  for  the  Romans;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly joined  the  prstor  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  their  vanguard  advaneed  to  observe  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  forces, 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa. — 
From  this  time  forward  he  aeenxd  to  have  drop- 
ped all  his  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest  m 
Europe,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  defensive) 
and  when  the  Roman  oonsul  arrived  in  Epirus, 
and  directed  his  match  towards  Thessaly,  he 
took  post  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopyhe,  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  pasaage  mto  Greece;  bat  be- 
ing diskxlged  from  th«nce,  his  army  was  rooted, 
Um  greater  pant  of  it  ptxished  in  the  flight,  and  hi 
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aifiiBei£  with  no  moite  than  five  hundred  men, 
neaped  to  Chalds,  his  fomier  retreat  in  Eubooa, 
fiom  whence  he  eoon  after  set  eail  for  A»ia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochua,  the  Etoliana 
alone  remained  in  the  predicament  of  open  ene- 
nuBB  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  extremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  After 
YiKnoB  brought  the  kins  of  Syria  into  Europe, 
they  nad  not  eupportcd  him  with  a  sufficient 
force;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  eensi- 
Ue  of  their'danffer  from  the  Romanfl^  a  powerful 
enemy  whom  they  had  sreatl^  provoked,  they 
endeavoured  to  pemiade  we  kmg  to  return  $  re- 
presenting to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
fumish  tbd  arrogant  people  with  a  sufficient  oc- 
a]|)ation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  thdbr  passing  into 
They  at  the  Same  time  made  ofiera  of 


mcification  and  of  submiasion  to  the  Ronuns, 
out  were  received  in  a  manner  whidi  save  them 
no  hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the  offence 
they  had  given.  The  consul  advanced  into  their 
country,  bid  siege  to  Naupactus,  and  having  re- 
duced that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to  great 
distreas,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  onl^  while 
th^  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  forgiveness 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  eenate.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  afiain  when  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  being  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  deitined  to  succeed  Adiius 
Glabrio  in  Etolia;  and,  virith  his  brother  Pnblius, 
the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act 
as  second  in  command,  had  oiden  to  prosecute 
the  war  asainst  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

These  k»ders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  War  into  Asia,  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  the  suboiission  of  all  the  towns 
that  had  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
of  Antiochus  in  Eun^;  and  leaving  the  dif- 
ference which  remained  to  be  settled  with  the 
Etolians  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Maceaonia  and 
Thrace,  towards  the  Hellespont 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
conducted  end  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  Philip. 

The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  the  Roman  army,  contended  for  the 
command  of  the  seas.  Tliat  of  Euro])e,  which 
was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
that  of  the  Carthagiiuani^  who^  to  vindicate 
themselves  firom  any  blame  in  the  preient  war, 
had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  after  various  en- 
counters, obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  battle, 
which  made  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
opened  all  the  ports  of  Asia  to  the  shipping  of  the 
Romans. 

The  king  of  Syifa  had  fortified  Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lysimachia  on 
the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus,  with  an  apparent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  pasrage  of  the 
Scimos  at  all  these  different  stations,  but  on  the 
total  defeat  of  hb  navy,  ho  cither  considered 
those  places  as  kMit,  or,  feariiig  to  have  liis  forces 
sepamteiv  cut  off  in  attemptm^  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Lysimachia, 
Sestos,  and  Abydos ;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
signs  of  desfwndencv,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
offering  to  yield  every  point  which  he  had  for- 
meriy  disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
offers  he  was  told,  That  he  must  d»  a  great  deal 


more;  that  he  must  submit  to  such  tenns  as  tha 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  firom  victory. — 
But  as  he  continued  to  assemble  his  forces,  he 
chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decision 
of  ^battle;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  Perffunus,  tho  camtal  of 
Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  mountains 
of  Sypylui^  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistanoe  passed 
the  Strait.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
Roman  army  set  foot  on  Asia;  and  being  met  by 
the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  o^ 
peace  tnat  have  been  mentioned,  sent  accounts  tp 
Rome  of  their  arrival,  and  made  a  halt  for  some 
days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown ;  and  the  mcssen^prr 
who  brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processionB  and  solemn  rites.  Supplicatbns  and 
prayere  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C.  562.  Asia  might  be  pro^rous  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Publius  Scipio^  the  fomous  ants^nist  of  Han- 
nibal, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken 
ill;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour,  be- 
ing desirous  not  to  rob  nis  brother  of  any  share 
in  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  conunand  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive 
victory,  dispersed  the  splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  horsesy 
and  elephants,  namesscd  with  gold. 

The  king  liimself  fied  with  a  few  attendants^ 
passed  through  Sardls  in  the  night,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Aparoea  in  Pisidia,  where  he 
expected  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  after 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apamea,  again 
made  haste  to  own  himself  vanquished,  and  to  sue 
forpeace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which 
they  fiequenti  V  affected  in  the  midst  of  their  vic- 
tories, renewed  the  same  conditions  which  they 
had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  beinff  granted,  officers  from 
Antiochus,  and  from  all  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decisum  of  t}ie 
seiuUe  and  people,  on  the  future  settlement  of 
their  afl^rs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pemmus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  in  person,  an^  toother  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  fiiithful  services  in  the 
late  war,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  the 
treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  already  prescribed  by  the  consul 
should  be  confirmed: 

That,  accordiiiff  to  these  articles,  Antiochaa 
shoukl  resign  all  nis  pretensions  in  Europe,  and 
contnust  the  boundaries  of  bis  kingdom  in  Am 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

Thai  he  should  pay  to  the  Ronans,  aft  anooe*- 
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•be  teniM.  ive  tboiMBiidl  talente  to  nimbaiie  Um 
expenae  of  the  war : 

To  EomenM  foar  hundred  telentf'  on  the  More 
ofa  debt  that  had  been  doe  to  hie  fiUher. 

And,  for  the  performanoe  of  theae  oondttions, 
■bould  give  twenty  hoitages,  sQch  as  the  Romans 


In  the  fiuther  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Ro- 
mans again  appeared  to  be  solicitous  only  for  the 
inlerrat  of  their  alliea^  and  required  no  more  than 
indeouificalkm  for  themselves.  They  appointed 
tm  conunisdoneri  to  repair  into  Am,  and  there 
todeCermine  the  several  questbns  that  might  arise 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  that  country.  In  the 
Biean  time  they  published  to  all  parties  the  fol- 
lowing instructionsi  as  the  fassis  on  which  the 
commwrioncw  were  to  jnrooeed : 

That  the  preliminanes  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tioefaus  already  offered  should  be  ratified : 

Thai  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  evacu- 
ate^ except  Cana  and  Lyda,  were  to  be  aseigned 
to  Eumenes : 

That  theae  provincea^  bounded  by  the  Meander 
en  the  east,  sbould  be  given  to  the  republic  of 

ThataU  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
tributaf^  to  Eumenes  should  continue  so^  and  all 
which  had  been  tributary  to  Antiodius  should  be 
set  free.! 

A  settlement  was  socordingly  aoon  after  made 
in  Asia  in  these  terms;  and  the  Romans,  while 
they  were  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  object  beyond  the  prosperity  of 
their  alUee:  they  were  merciful  to  the  vanquished, 
and  foimidable  only  to  those  who  pesumed  to 
resist  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their  conquests^ 
they  reserved  nothing  to  themselves  beades  the 
power  of  giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  reserved  nothing 
but  the  power  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time^  and,  lor  the  present,  the  supreme  sscendant 
over  all  the  conquered  Wnvinces  that  were  given 
ai^y,  and  over  those  wno  received  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Greece  who  pretended  to  hold  their  Kbertiea,  or 
tl^tr  poBsesBiona^  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
ofa  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  dependance  of  the  war  in  Asis,  the 
Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to  recover 
their  own  losses,  and  to  preserve  the  dty  of  Am- 
btada,  then  besie^  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Ambracioto  surren- 
dered at  discretbn,  and  the  Etolians  sued  for 
peace. 

Ambrada  had  been  the  capital  of  P^hos,  and 
now  furnished  the  captor  witn  a  plentiful  spoil  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  omunente  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Athenians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for  peace  on 
the  foUowing  terms.^ 

That  they  should  not  allow  to  pass  ihton^h 
their  country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
the  Romans : 

That  they  should  consider  the  allies  of  Rome 
as  their  aUies,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 


That  they  should  make  instant  pymeni  of  two 
hundred  talenta  in  silver,  the  stendanl  of  Athens; 
and  of  three  hundred  more  at  sepanto  inatal- 
mento  within  six  yean ; 
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That  if  Chey  chose  to  make  these  paynenu  in 
gold  rether  than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver;  and  that  they  should 
give  hostages  fin*  the  performance  of  these  several 
articlea.< 

While  the  Etolians  were  on  these  terms  con- 
cluding a  peace,  or  mther  obtaining  a  pardon,  the 
Consul  ManKus,  wlio  had  sucoeecfed  the  Sdpios 
in  Asia,  willing,  if  posnble,  to  bring  hack  mto 
Italy,  together  with  the  victorious  logions,  soms 
pretence  of  a  triumph  for  himself,  Ira  his  annv 
against  the  Gahtians.  These  were  the  desoend- 
ante  of  a  barbarous  honle,  which  had,  some  sges 
before,  migrated  from  the  north  of  Europe,  visited 
Italv  and  ureeee  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the 
Haiys  in  the  Leaser  Asis,  where  they  made  a 
settlement,  round  which  thev  levied  contributions 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  t^uxine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Egean  Seas.  Their  forces  hsd  lately 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they 
had  notyet  acceded  to  the  pi'ace  which  that  prince 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  furnished  the 
Roman  Consul  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their 
country^  and  being  unable  to  resist  him,  submits 
ted  St  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing  the  re- 
mains of  every  hostile  combinstion,  the  Romans 
took  care  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  never  was 
safe  to  take  |)art  against  them  in  any  confederacy, 
and  that,  while  they  never  abandoned  any.  ally  of 
their  own,  they  were  in  condition  to  compel  the 
powers,  with  whom  thc^  were  at  war,  frequently 
to  abandon  theirs. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expeditioa  of  the  Romans 
into  Asia:  in  fhe  result  ot  which,  without  seem- 
ing to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  they  had 
greatly  redu^  tiie  powen  both  of  the  Syrian 
and  Macedonian  monarehies;  and  by  restoring, 
whether  fimn  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to 
ite  independence,  they  had  balanoiBd  a  multitude 
of  parties  against  each  other,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  be 
formed  against  themselves ;  or  if  any  one^  or  a  few 
parties,  should  presume  to  withstand  their  power, 
man^  othen  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude, and  to  treat  any  opposition  that  was 
made  to  them  as  an  unwortny  return  to  those 
who  had  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 


The  pacification  of  Asia  and  Greece  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  ite  ordinary  quanels 
vnth  nations  unsubdued  on  the  opposite  frontier. 
In  the  west,  hostilities  had  subslBted  without  in- 
terruption, during  the  whole  time  that  the  stete 
was  intent  on  ite  wars  in  the  East ;  and  triumphal 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those 
opposite  ^uarten. 

In  Spain  tlie  commanden  were^  for  the  most 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy.  The  variety  of  evente  which 
are  mentbned,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
itself,  are  sufikient  to  evince  that  no  decisive  vic- 
tories were  obtained,  or  conqueste  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or 
African  settlemente  established  for  commerce.  Of 
these  the  Romans,  either  as  having  supplanted 
the  Carthaginians^  fonneriy  their  puurters,  or  as 
having  subdued  the  nativesi  were  scill  in  posses- 
sion. But  the  interior  parte  of  the  country  were 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have 
been  ooUcctsd  in  townships  and  fortified  stations^ 
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(torn  which  they  fiflMmbl«d  to  oppo«e  the  Roman 
armies  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they  defended 
Ihemselves  with  obetinate  valour.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  still  renewed  the  contest  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Ghnacchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four^  about  ten  years  after 
the  peace  with  Antiochu%  is  said  to  have  received 
the  submission  of  one  hundred  and  thne  towns 
of  that  country.'  The  troubfes  of  ^pom  were, 
nevertheless,  renewed  under  his  soooesaors,  and 
continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
repetition  of  similar  operatiomvand  a  like  variety 
of  events. 

The  war  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  same 
description  with  that  in  Spain ;  continued  still  to 
occupy  a  certain  nart  of  ttie  Roman  fetce;  and^ 
both  before  and  aner  the  late  expedition  to  Greece 


and  Aria,  was  for  some  years  the  prindpal  env 
ployment  of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  however,  tho 
Romaiis  ma^  a  mora  sensible  progress  towards 
an  entire  conquest  than  th^  made  in  Spain. 
They  faeilitatcd  their  access  to  the  country  by 
highways  across  the  mountains ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the  sword  and  by  the 
ordinary  distresses  of  war ;  and,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  many  pretended  submissions  and  repeated 
revolts  of  that  people,  who  seemed  to  denve  the 
ferocity  of  their  spuit,  as  well  as  the  security^  of 
their  possessbn,  nam  the  rugged  and  inacoeasible 
nature  of  their  country,  it  was  determined  to 
tran^knt  the  natives  to  some  of  the  more  acoee* 
sible  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  land^  ^'^■^  waste 
from  the  efifect  of  former  wars,  were  stifl  unoc- 
cupied and  at  the  disponi  of  the  republic.' 
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BY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
districtB  around  them,  and  either  brougli^  to  their 
own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several  nations 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  still  having  theff  views  directed  to 
tho  southward  of  the  mountainS|  made  some  at- 
tempts at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of  which 
they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia. 
The  Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  these 
strangers  to  be  dislodjged  and  reconducted  across 
the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  design  of 
securing  the  frontier  on  that  side  by  a  colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins  was  accord- 
ingly seat  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nearly 
completed  the  Roman  establishments  witi«in  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ex- 
traction, who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protection, 
served,  wherever  they  were  settled,  to  carry  the 
deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  govern- 
ment. 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 

}>eriod,  appears  to  have  been  orderly  and  wise 
teyond  that  of  any  other  time.  The  distinction 
Itetween  patrician  end  plebeian  was  become  alto- 
gether nominal.  The  descendants  of  those  who 
had  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preferments  of  thnr  ancestors, 
considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  title  of  nobility, 
the  son  named  his  fether  and  grandfather,  who 
faa<l  been  vested  with  public  honoun.  And  as  the 
(4ebeians  now  found  no  difikulty  in  obtaining  the 
offices  of  state,  they  were  continually  opening  the 
way  of  their  posterity  to  the  rank  of  nobles. 
"  Thus  I,"  said  Decius  Mus,*  while  he  pleaded  to 
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have  the  priesthood,  joined  to  the  other  honoun 
which  the  difTerent  orders  of  the  people  enjoyed 
in  common,  "can  cite  my  fether  in  tiie  nink  of 
consul ;  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  gruidfether 
and  me.*'^  The  plebdans  were  entitlai  by  law  to 
claim  one  of  the  oonsuPs  seats,  and  frequently 
occupied  both. 

Tne  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  tho 
equestrian  order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  peat  measurej 
preserved,  by  the  integrity  and  strict  exercise  of 
the  censorial  power.  The  wisest  and  the  most 
respected  of  toe  citizens,  from  evezy  condition, 
were  raised  into  office;  and  the  assemblies  whe- 
ther  of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  witliout  envy, 
and  without  jealousy,  sufifered  themselves  to  bo 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtu- 
ous men.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  account 
for  that  splendour  with  which  the  affairs  of  this 
republic,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  last  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Car- 
thage, though  committed  to  hands  that  were  con- 
tinually changing,  were^  nevertheless,  uniformly 
and  ably  conducted. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  in  a  High  degrise 
democmtical ;  and  though  they  suflered  tmsm- 
sehes  to  he  govMned  by  the  silent  infidence  of 
personal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizens^  yet 
could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon  pre- 
eminence ;  even  that  which  arose  from  the  lustre 
and  well-fuunded  pretensions  of  distinguished 
merit 

The  great  Sdpio,  with  his  brother  Lucins,  or 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  prosecu- 
tion, unworthily  supported  bv  a  p<^ular  clamour  i 
which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  formal  chaxge 
of  seoreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  fknn 
Antiochus.  It  is  likely,  from  the  manner  in  which 
PuMiua  Sd^  disdained  to  answer  this  oharjge, 
that  he  earned  his  personal  spirit  tijo  high  tor 
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JemocfaUeal  ffBifBmmaA,  whieh  mn.  •Skiw  no 
jMrivate  merit  to  come  in  oomptUlian  with  tbe 
rights  o£  the  people  to  sovereignty,  and  of  indi- 
viduals to  equal  attention  in  the  atate.  At  his 
first  citation  on  the  libel  which  was  brought 
against  hini,  seeming  not  to  hear  tiie  person  wno 
aocnsed  him»  he  reminded  the  people,  that  this 
was  the  anniTensurf  of  that  day  on  which  they 
had  gained  the  victoiy  at  Zama ;  and  desired  that 
they  would  follow  him  to  the  temples,  in  which 
he  was  to  retom  thanks  to  the  gods  for  that  im- 
portant event  He  was  followol  accordingly  by 
the  whcde  mnhitode,  and  the  accuser  for  that  time 
was  deserted.  At  his  second  citation,  he  call^ 
£>r  the  paper  of  accounts,  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered all  the  sums  he  had  received  in  Asia;  and, 
■iwhile  the  people  ecpected  that  he  was  to  satisfy 
them  by  a  stsate  of  paiticulars,  he  tore  the  scroll  in 
their  presenoe;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a 
Romui  citizen,  retired,  wit&ut  deigning  to  give 
any  answer,  and  went  as  an  exile  into  a  country 
Tiihife  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  same  year  likewise  terminated  the  life  of 
his  antagonist  Hannibal.  This  great  man,  him- 
Mlf  a  sufficient  object  of  jealousy  to  nations,  was, 
by  an  article  in  the  bte  treaty  of  peace  with  An- 
tiochus,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ; 
and  had,  in  order 'to  avoid  that  danger,  retired 
into  Crete.  From  thence  he  took  refuge  with 
Prumas,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  the  enmity  of 
Rooae  still  pursued  him,  and  where  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  this  demand  was 
actually  made,  and  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwell- 
ing were  secured  in  older  to  seize  him,  he  took 
poison,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  which  was  taken  by  Philip  in*tbe  late 
war  with  Antiochus,  that  they  Tek»aed  hu  son 
Demetihis,  th<!n  at  Rome,  a  hostage  for  j)ay- 
ment  of  the  father's  tribute,  of  whicn  th^  like- 
wise remitted  a  part  They  even  connived  dt  his 
recoveiiiigsome  of  his  former  poa0e88ions,and  made 
no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which 
he  greatly  exceeded  the  establishment  praaeiibeil 
bjr  toe  bst  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  dispo- 
sitioa  during  four  years  after  the  late  peaoe  with 
the  king  of  Syria;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  revenue,  and  the  increase-  of  its  people,  in  a 
great  measure  to  recover  its  former  stwngth. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,-  m>wever, 
^  not  fiul  to  excite  ap[>rehension  in  the  minds 
of  aU  those  who,  holding  independent  possessions 
in  that  neighbourhood,  were  exposed 'to  be  the 
fint  victims  of  this  reviving  powers  and  repre- 
senfciUioos,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ko- 
mans  on  this  subject,  were  accordingly  made  at 
Rone,  from  Eumenes,-  the  king  of  Psrgamus,  and 
finm  all  the  jietty  princes  and  small  communities 
on  the  frontier  o^  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  these  admonitions,  the  senate,  in 
tfadr  usual  form,  sent  ttf  the  country  iroin>  whence 
they  were  alanned,  a  select  number  of  their  mem- 
bers to  make  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  pwty, 
first  at  Tempe,  to  answer  the  charge  6f  the  Thes- 
aaliana^  and  afterwards  at  Theesakiniea,  to  an- 
swer that  of  Eumenes.  After  a  discussion,  suf- 
ficiently humbling  to  a  sovereign,  he  received 
sratence,  by  whicm  he  was  required  to  evacuate 
ail  tbe  pnces  be  had  oecapiod  beyond  the  ancient 


limits  of  his  kingdom.  Thissantenoehefeoeived 
with  indignation  and  resentment,  wfakh  wen  toA 
unguardraly  expressed,  and  which  rendered  him 
thenceforward  in  object  of  continual  attention 
and  of  jealousy  to  the  Romans. 

A  second  oomnussion  was  granted  to  see  the 
sentence  of  the  first  put  in  execution ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  pubiicljr  known,  that  the  Ro- 
.mans  were  willing  to  receive  complaints  against 
Thilip,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person 
who  incurred  his  displeasure,  ambassadors  finan 
the  princes  of  Asia,  and  persons  of  eveij  condi- 
tion, irom  all  the  cities  of  Ureece,  snd  ftom  all  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  re- 
sorted to  Rome  wim  complaints  against  the  lung, 
some  of  a  private,  and  otoers  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangera,  and  the 
senate  was  occupi^,  from  morning  to  night,  in 
hearing  the  representations  that  were  made  by 
their  allies  on  tne  subject  of  the  usurpations  and 
oppressions  they  had  sufiSsred. 

Philip,  to  divert  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger 
son,  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  several  charges 
which  were  expected  to  be  brought  against  him ; 
and,  in  the  en<^  obtuned  a  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate to  accommodate  matters  on  an  amicable  foot- 
ing. This  resolution  was  grounded  on  pretence 
of  the  favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Deme- 
trius^ who  had  long  resided  as  a  hostage  in  their 
city.  "  The  king  vrill  please  to  know,"  they  said, 
'*  that  he  has  done  one  thing  extremely  agriseable 
to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  advocate 
so  well  established  in  their  esteem  and  regard.*'^ 

This  language  of  tbe  Roman  senate  respecting 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  sug^estioBS 
from  some  of  his  own  confidante,  probablY  mspirBd 
the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  renaeretl  him 
suspected  of  designs,  injunous  to  the  rights  of 
Perseus,  his  elder  brother.  This  prince  took  the 
alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite  the  suspicions 
aheady  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  father,  until 
he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own  suooession  by 
the  death  of  lus  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  son 
to  grolafy  the  jeabusy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  years  after  this  action,  suffering  part  of  the 
punishment  that  was  due  to  him  on  that  account, 
m  the  most  gkwmy  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
his  surviving  son,  and  died  in  great  solicitude  for 
the  fate  of  hs  kingdom. 

Penens,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  tbe  throne 
of  Masedonia,  gave  hopeaof  a  better  and  happier 
rogn  than  that  of  his  predeoessor.  He  was  im- 
medialely  aoknowladged  b^  the  Romans;  and, 
durmg  a  few  years  elter  his  aooession,  appeared 
to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  adopted  the  measures  of  his 
father,  and  endeavoured  bjr  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magaaines ;  and  by  forming 
alliances  with  some  of  the  wariUce  Thracian 
hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom 
in  aiKwture  of  detence, aad  in  condilionto  asaert 
ite  independence;;  yet  he  appears  to  haveexdted 
less  jealousy  in  the  minds  otnssaeighbouiB.  The 
progress  which  he  made  aeemsto  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Romana;  until,  at  last 
awakened  by  the  report  of  a  secret  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  republic  of  Carthage, 
they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions. 
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By  iIm  depotiei  tmukjtA  in  tUs  wrviee,  die 
RiNoiaiiB  obluiied  inteUigenofl^  tliat  Penecui  had 
mde  whinoes  to  the  Achaans  aa  well  as  to  the 
Carthagiiuaiii^  and  toother  atatoa;  and  was  likely 
to  form  a  powerful  party  amons  the  Greeka. 

From  tfui  time  iorwaid  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man ooundk  aeemed  to  have  taken  a  resolution 
to  remove  this  subject  of  iealousv,  and  to  suppress 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  They  renewed  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  parties  m  Oreece,  and 
eodoavound  to  reconc^e  all  the  differonoes  that 
might  incline  any  oC  those  republics  to  oppose 
than  in  the  execution  of  their  design.  They 
encouraged  the  king  of  PergnmuS)  who  after- 
waids  ai>peavs  to  have  repentM  of  the  part  whidi 
he  took  in  that  matter,  to  state  his  complaints. 
They  brought  hun  to  Rome  in  person,  and  cited 
him  befiire  the  senate  togive  a  complete  detail  of 
the  dienmstances  that  were  afaurming  in  the  policy 
of  Pemoa.  Eumenes,  having  been  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  aocuaer,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  a  pturty  who  meant  to  assassinate  him;  and 
this  design,  with  some  other  acto  of  violence,  be- 
ing imputed  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence  for 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  mnted  two 
seiMiate  commissions^  the  one  of  a  deputation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Peneus;  the  other  of  an  embassy  into  Egypt,  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attemnt  thai  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
Eumenei^  toey  directed  one  of  the  preton, 
Caius  Skanius,  with  a  proper  force,  to  pass  into 
Epirus;  and,  in  older  to  secure  their  access  into 
tint  country,  to  take  possession  of  Apolbnia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  coast  But  a  misundenftanding 
then  subristinfl  betweenthe  oonsu]s,and  other  pnn> 
dpal  men  of  the  senate,  caused  §ome  obstruction 
in  the  &rther  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  the  anival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  tent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  expMtulations  on  the  subject, 
and  with  offen,  by  every  reasonable  concesskm 
that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But  the 
Romans^  affecting  resentment  of  the  injuxies  they 
Metendeid  to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambassa- 
dor, without  delay,  to  depart  from  Italy;  and 
Kve  intimation,  that,  if  for  they  future  he  should 
ve  any  thing  to  offer,  he  might  have  recourse 
to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in  Epirus. 

The  interview,  which  Perseus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  commissione^ri)  terminated  with 
the  strongest  signs  of  hostility  on  both  sides.' 
The  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  pasnd  at  their  conference,  sent  copies  to  all 
the  neighbouxing  stetes,  in  older  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war; 
and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed  how  much 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to  support  him, 
he  being  the  only  power  that  ooukl  give  them 
any  pnSection  against  the  Romans  I  so  numbers, 
already  moved  by  this  apprehension,  were  in- 
clined to  fovcHir  ms  cause.  The  Rhodians,  then 
a  formidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by 
fear  from  an  open  breach  with  the  Romans,  yet 
gave  sufficient  evklence  of  this  disposition.  £u- 
mene^  likewise,  though  a  principal  instrument  in 
fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  soon  became  averse 
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The  BeBOtfaas  and  Epirota^ 
inyiianiS  apndj  declared  for  the 
king  of  Macedonia.' 

These  drcumstanoes  were  steted  at  Rome  as 
additwnal  grounds  of  complsint  andnst  the  king ; 
and  bis  endeavoun  to  vindicate  the  part  he  had 
acted,  were  conadered  as  attempto  to  fonn  a  hos- 
tile confederacy  against  the  republk% 

Additbnal  fleete  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epirus ;  |uid  a 
declaration  of  war  vras  imied  in  the  fonn  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty- 
five  yean,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions that  snrrounaed  the  Mediterruiean  sea. 
The  ascendent  they  had  gained  in  all  theb  ware 
or  treaties,  had  made  than  common  objecto  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiffnous  powere  of 
Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  as  the  ktest  eonquerors  of  the  world, 
still  retained  a  very  high  reputetion  for  nulitory 
skill  and  valour.  The  evenU  of  the  kte  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  king,  might 
have  accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  kuiffc&m 
had  iu>w  been  above  twenty  years  exemptedfToro 
any  siffnal  calamity,  had  re-estebUshed  its  armies, 
and  filled  its  magazines  and  ite  coffers.  The 
military  estebUshment amounted  to  fortvthonaand 
men ;  tne  greater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon 
the  plan  of  the  pKalanx,  and  supported  with  na- 
merous  troops  of  irregulars  from  tne  warlike  caii> 
tons  of  Thrace.  T&  king  himself,  in  the  vigour 
of  nunhood,  sensible  that  the  storm  could  not  be 
diverted,  i^ected  ntber  to  desire  than  to  decline 
the  contest;  and,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
nations  seemingly  least  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences, were  intent  on  the  scene  that  was  about 
to  be  opened  before  them. 

Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  indted  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  by  recent  provocations, 
prepared  to  fulfil  Ins  professions  in  behalf  of  the 
Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadoda,  e4|ual]y 
inclmed  by  policy  to  wish  for  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Macedonian  povrer,  but  having  recently 
formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  fomily 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolemy  PhUoroater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphancs. 
who  had  btely  succeeded  his  brother  Seieucus,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been  some  time  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  affected  in  his  own  court  the 
mannenofa  Roman  demagogue;  but  was  chiefly 
intent  on  his  pretenrions  to  Ccelesyris,  which  he 
hoped  to  make  good  under  favour  of  the  approach- 
ing oonioncture  formed  by  the  minority  oi  Ptole- 
my, ana  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  foroes  in 
Grreece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Numidia, 
while  they  sevenlly  preferred  their  complainte 
against  each  other  before  the  Roman  senate^  vied 
likevrise  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man republic,  ana  in  their  offen  of  supply  of 
men,  horses,  proviaiona  or  ships. 

Gentius,  tbiD  king  of  lUyricum,  had  inenrxeil 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans;  but  remained  unde- 
termined what  part  he  shoukl  take. 

Gotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for 
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PeraeoiL  TheMopfeofOnoM,  iiith«irfleveittl 
npnblica)  wen  divided  enMn^r  themttlves.  The 
popubE  pertiee  in  geneml,  being  deeiroaB  to  ex- 
chenge  toe  govemnent  of  their  own  ariitocTsdes 
lor  that  of  a  monarchy,  iikToared  the  kins  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  leadiii^  men  were  either  inclined 
to  tlie  Romanni  or  wished  to  bilanoe  the  rivel 
poweri^  ao  ae  to  have,  in  the  protection  of  the  one 
wme  aecufity  against  the  murpatione  of  the  other.' 

The  Ronsme  had  committed  an  error  by  iiend- 
mg  a  email  force  into  Epirua,  which  the  lung  of 
Mneedonia  might  have  cot  <^  before  it  could  be 
property  eap|Xtfted  from  Italy ;  but  their  commis- 
flioneri,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  address  to 
amuse  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and  to  divert 
him^  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  flrom  any 
attenipt  on  ApoIIonia,  or  on  any  other  station 
then  m  poasestton  of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  fdtowing  summer,  about  seven  years 
after  the  accession  of  Perwus  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  the  war  in  that  kinjgdom  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Consul  Licinius^  this  general  foUow- 
lowed  the  arm^  which  had  been  transpcoted  to 
the  coast  of  EpiroB ;  and  while  the  Roman  fleet, 
with  their  aUies,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  Eu- 
boea,  the  aroaes  on  both  sides  began  their  opera- 
tioos.  The  Macedonians  encamwHl  at  Sycurium 
on  the  declivity  of  mount  Ossa.  The  Roman  con- 
sul penetrated  into  Thessaly ;  and,  having  passed 
the  river  Peneos,  took  post  at  Scea,  twelve  nules 
fipom  the  camp  of  the  enenr^.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Attalua,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pennimua,  vrith 
four  thousand  men,  and  by  smaller  bo£es  collected 
from  different  states  of  Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phene,  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  their  subsbtence ;  and  an  action 
ensued,  m  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  %ht 
infimtiy  of  both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Ro- 
mans were  defealsd ;  and  the  consul,  no  bnger 
able  to  support  his  foraging  jiarties  on  that  side 
of  the  Peneus  against  a  supenor  enemy,  decamp- 
ed in  thie  night,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Although  this  victo^  had  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  king,  U  was  by  him  wisely  con- 
odereaas  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the  overtures 
of  peace;  and,  in  order  to  brin^  on  a  negotiation, 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  condition  whicn,  under 
the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been 
oflered  bv  his  fiithei;  should  be  made  the  prefimi- 
naries  of*^  the  present  treaty. 

It  ^>peared  to  the  king,  and  to  those  with  whom 
he  consulted,  that,  in  the  sequel  of  a  victoir,  thU 
would  appear  an  act  of  moderation,  not  or  fear ; 
that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  a  decided  superiority  on  cither  side, 
wouki  fiivour  the  person  who  should  propose  to 
have  peace  re-estalMished  on  moderate  terms ;  and 
that  tne  Romans,  being  Indoood  to  terminate  the 
war  under  the  effects  of  a  ddeat,  woukl  from 
thcQceforwaid  respect  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy, and  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its 
tranquillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  per- 
<inved,  and  wisely  laid  hoU  of  by  the  councils  of 
Peneus,  it  by  no  means  escaped  the  Roman 
couueil  of  war,  whbh  was  assembled  to  receive 
theproposals  of  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  spirit  or 
|)o!icy  at  all  times  declined  entering  on  neeotia- 
tions  or  treaties  in  consequence  of  defisats.  They 


mumed  the  advAnees  of  a  vKfanious  enemj,  while 
they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  vnih  con- 
descension and  mildness.  They  aecoTdtngly,  in 
the  present  case,  treated  the  concessions  <n  iPer- 
seus  with  disdain,  hatghtUy  answering,  that  he 
must  submit  at  discretion.^ 

This  reply  was  recdved  at  the  court  of  Per- 
seus with  extreme  surprise.  But  it  produced  still 
fiuther  concessbns ;  and  instead  of  resentment 
horn  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message  with 
an  ofler  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  by  his  ikther.* 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  having  passed 
in  the  operations  of  fbrnging  parties,  without  any 
considerable  action,  the  Romans  retired  for  tho 
winter  into  Bceotia.  On  this  coast  the  fieet,  hav- 
ing met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  repeated 
descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  de- 
clared for  the  king.  The  consul  took  possession 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  tho 
interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  this,  with 
the  progress  that  was  made  by  the  army  em- 
pbyed  on  the  side  of  lllyricnm  in  detaching  that 
natbn  from  Perseus,  consisted  the  service  of  the 
first  campaign. 

Lidnioi^  at  the  expiration  of  tiie  usual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  successor  in  ofKce,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Marcius.  Thii  commander,  bemg  defeated 
and  baffled  in  some  attempts  he  made  to  pene- 
trate intothe  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appeare  to 
have  made  a  campaign  stiH  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  havintr  ofdered  him  home  to 
preside  at  the  annual  elections^  sent  a  deputation 
to  visit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  their  miscarriages,  and  the  slowness  of  their 
progress. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced 
disappointments  in  the  beginning  of  other  wars, 
particukrly  in  their  first  encounters  with  Pyr- 
rhus  and  with  Hannibal ;  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  nmilar  effect  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
war,  appear  to  have  been  j^reatly  mortified  ami 
surprised  at  this  unpromising  aspect  of  their 
enterprise.  They  were  engaged  with  an  enemy 
renowned  for  discipline,  who  had  made  war  a 
trade,  and  the  use  of  arms  a  profession ;  while 
the^  themselves^  it  appears,  for  a  considerable 
penod  after  the  present  war,  even  during  the 
most  rapid  progress  of  their  arms,  had  no  mmtar^ 
estsblishment  Derides  that  of  their  civil  and  pob- 
tical  constitution,  no  soldien  besides  their  citi- 
zens, and  no  offioera  but  the  ordinary  magistrates 
of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  establishmeiit  hsd  its  advantages,*  it 
may  have  appeased^  on  particular  occasions,  like- 
wise to  have  had  its  defects.  The  citizen  may 
have  been  too  much  a  master  in  his  civil  oapacitv 
ta  subject  himself  full^  to  the  bondage  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of  military 
oflficer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  pootacal  reg]ahi- 
tions.  As  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  legions 
was  general  and  without  exception,  many  a  dti- 
aen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant  or  unpro- 
mising service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  duty. 
And  the  oflker  would  not  always  dare  to  enforce 
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disagreeable  duty  on  those  by  whom  he  himself 

he  m  1       ' 
frrther  advancement 


was  elected,  or  on  whom  I 


I  part  depended  for 
At  the  beghining  of  this  war,  the  legions  were 
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•uamentnl  ffom  A'm  thmMiiid  two  hnndrad  foot 
ana  two  hundred  hone,  to  six  thouMUid  foot  and 
three  hundred  hone;^  and,  probably,  to  raise 
the  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually  into 
that  of  a  oomniander-in-chie(  he  waa  commia- 
aioned  to  name  the  tribunea,  as  well  aa  the  cen- 
turiona  of  the  army,  that  were  to  eerve  under 
hia  orders:  but,  upon  a  complaint  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  conanl's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
forcing the  discipline  of  ibe  army,  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  waa  made,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  right  of  election  tin  the  appointment 
even  of  inferior  of&otm.  The  deputies,  now  srnt 
into  Macedonia,  by  the  aenate,  reported,  that  the 
legions  employed  in  that  countir  were  extremely 
incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  4ower  ofiioen 
and  piivate  men  being,  by  the  danfjeroua  indul- 
gence of  their  leaAen,  suffcied  to  absent  them- 
selves from  thrtr  colours.'  This  abuse  we  may 
apprehend  to  have  l)een  frequent  in  a  service 
tiiat  was  to  be  performed  by  citiaeas  who  bad 
the  choice  of  their  own  commandem.  And  from 
speculative  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  were  not 
bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the  {ire-^ 
ferable  tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as  an  im-' 
proper  mode  of  forming  armwa,  that  establishment 
oy  which  the  Romana  conquered  the  world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  bei^inning  of  every  war,  but 
that  of  skill,  Ukewise,  m  the  vhk  ofthieir  peculiar 
weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  greatj 
disparity  between  law  and  veteran  troops. 

The  use  of  the'buekler  and  sword  required  great 
■kill,  ^p^^y^  ^^  muscular  stien^k;  all  of  Uiem 
the  effect  or  exercise  and  of  continved  practice.  . 
The  experienoe  of  the  aoklier  who  aurvivcd 
many  actions  tended  to  confirm  his  courage,  be- 
cause his  escaiw  was  in  a  'great  measure  the 
effect  of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength;  and  upon  a 
return  of  similar  dangcn^  gwve  him  confidence 
in  himselC 

In  battleathe  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped,  the 
weak  and  the  awkwara  were  .likely  to  perish ;  and 
every  action  not  only  exercised  the  arms  of  thoae 
that  survived,  but  made  a  selection  *i(  the  vigorous 
and  skilful  to  be  reserved  for  future  oocasbns. 

Hence,  probably,  in  the  Roman  armiea,  much 
more  than  in  those  of  modem  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised soldier  had  a  great  auperiority  -over  the 
novice ;  and  dtizena,  when  brought  into  the  field 
hy  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  m  the  course  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  present  contea^  ^he  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  second  year  of  the  war,  thou{|[h  extremely 
mortifying  to*the  Romans,  were  receivad  without 
any  signs  of  irresototion,  or  change  of  their  pur- 
pose, in  the  third  year  after  hostiUties  com- 
menced, the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
devolved  on  GU  Manaus  Phihppus,  who^  being 
chosen  one  of  the  consols,  drew  his  province  as 
usual  by  lot  This  offieor  had  been  employed  in 
one  of  the  kite  deputations  ihat  were  -sent  into 
Greece;  had  ahown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  'the  war-;  and  now, 
by  nis  conduct  aa  a  general,  broke  through  the 
line  by  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  io  cover  the 
Irontier  of  hia  kingdom.  But,  when  he  had 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies of  provisums  on  that  side  of  the  mountain^ 
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unable  to  poimie  the  advantage  he  had  jgrined 
Here,  therefore,  he  staid  only  to  deliver  his  army 
to  Emiliua  Paulua.  who  had  been  named  to  auc 
oeed  him.  This  was  the  son  of  that  Paulua, 
who,  being  one  of  the  consula  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army  at  Canne,  threw  away  hia  life 
rather  than  survive  that  defeat.  The  aon  was 
now  turned  of  sixty;*  and  by  the  length  «f  his 
service,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience  in 
Liguria  and  Spain,  waa  well  acquainted  with 
the  chanoea  of  war. 

Emilios  Paulua,  upon  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
fiiults  of  his  prerleoesson,  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the 
army,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  he 
entered  upon  the  command.  Hia  speech  to  the 
people,  wnen  about  to  depart  for  lus  province, 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  freedom 
with  which,  it  seemsj  unsuccessful  oommandere 
were  censured,  or  tradoceil  in  the  popular  oon- 
venations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance  with 
which  he  proposed  to  silence  the  Mame  that 
aught  afterwards  be  cast  on  himself.  *<  Let  such 
as  think  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  gene- 
ral," ho  said,  "now  accompany  me  into  Mace- 
donia. They  shall  have  a  paassge  on  board  my 
ship:;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a  place  in 
my  tent  and  at  my  table ;  but  if  they  now  decline 
this  offer,  let  them  not  afterwards  pretend  to 
judge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor  understsnd. 
Nor  let  them  set  up  their  own  opinion  against 
that  of  a  felkiw-dtizen,  who  is  serving  the  pub- 
he  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  hainid 
of  his  life  andof  hu  honours." 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrwal  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus, 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountains,  on 
which  all  Sie  passes  were  secured. — After  some 
delay,  during  which  he -was  employed  in  observ- 
ing the  encmv's  disposition,  or  m  improving  the 
diwapKne  of  his  own  afsny,  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  dispossess  the  Maeedonians  of 'one  of  the  sta- 
tk>ns  which  they  occupied  on  (the  heights^  with 
ordera  to  the  omoer  who  commanded  in  this  ser- 
vice, that,  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  he  should  iall 
down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy;  he 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  feint  to  attack 
theminfinnt 

The  poston  the  heights  bein|r  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  disposition,  and  fell  back 
towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliacmon. 
Here  it  became  neeessary  for  him,  either  to 
hazairi  a  batde,  at,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
tlic  eonntry  behind  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

He  pre&nred-the  firat,  and  made  choice  of  a 
plain  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and  was 
skirted  with  hills,  on  which  hb  light  troops  ooukl 
act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Romanc^nsul  continued  to  presA 
upon  him,  and  was  inclined  to  seise  the  fim 
opportunity  of  deckling  the  war.  Both  armies, 
ashy  ap|)ointment,  presented  themselves  on  thn 
pbin  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paulus 
seemed  eagerto  engage4  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  belield  an  a(ipearencn 
so  formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians  levellfil 
their  spears,  he  thought  proper  to  hait<  Though 
much  disoonrerted,  lie  enoeavomod  to  preserN-e 
his  countenance,  and  would  not  recede  from  his 
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fioamJ ;  and  that  he  miehl  encamp  hk  anny 
jffhete  they  now  atood,  omered  the  iirst  line  to 
Mooain  umler  amtB)  and  ready  to  attack  the 
enemy,  while  thoae  who  were  behind  them  be- 
muk  to  intrench ;  having  in  thia  manner  cast  up 
a  breaatrwork  of  oonnderable  strength,  he  re- 
tired behind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed 
the  Ibrtiiicationft  of  a  camp  in  the  naual  form. 

In  thb  position  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
iraw  on  an  engagement,  when  the  enemy  should 
he  leas  prepared  to  rcceiTe  him,  or  not  have  time  to 
avail  themflelves  ao  much  of  that  formidable  order 
which  oonatituted  the  strength  of  the  phalanx. 

This  oocafflon  soon  afteiwards  seemed  to  be 
ofibied  by  a  skirmish  which  happened  in  the 
fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  noise,  having 
bfoke  loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled 
towards  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
by  the  soldiers  from  whom  he  escaped,  and  met 
by  their  enemy  firom  the  opposite  camp.  These 
parties  engaged,  and  each  being  joined  by  num- 
bers from  their  respective  anhies,  brought  on  at 
Ust  a  general  acUon.  The  growid  was  fiivour- 
ahle  to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macedonians, 
though  hastily  formedv  still  possessed  against  the 
Romans  the  advantage  of  their  weapons,  and  of 
their  formidaUa  order.  Th^  filled  up  the  plain 
in  front,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had 
only  to  maintain  their  jponnd,  and  had  no  oc- 
caau>n  to  discompose  their  ranks,  in  time  of  the 
action,  by  any  change  of  position.  They  ac- 
cordingly withstood  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
the  Roman  legions;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  seqoel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  were  madb  at  intervals  by  the 
manipules,  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man fixiL  The  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
attacked,  whether  they  were  pressed  hi,  or  came 
Ibrward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  coald  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  weie  not  at- 
tacked. Opening  were  made,  at  whick  the 
Roman  soldier,  with  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
cncid  easily  enter.  Emilius,  observing  this  ad- 
vantage, directed  his  attack  on  those  places  at 
which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  broken ;  wtJi 
the  legionary  soldier,  having  got  within  the  point 
of  his  antagonist's  spear,  pierced  to  the  heart  of 
the  column,  and  in  this  position  made  a  havoc 
which  soon  threw  the  wnole  into  disorder  and 
general  route.* 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  the  field,  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners in  their  flight ;  and  six  thousand  that  stiut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna  were  obliged 
to  sorrcnder  at  diBcretion.^ 

After  this  definit,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendantfl^  fied  to  Pella,  where,  haviujg 
taken  up  his  children  and  the  remains  of  his 
treasuie,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
about  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,'  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  and  trum  thence 
to  bamothracia,  where  ho  took  refuge  in  the 
iiunoQs  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

Emilius  pushed  on  to  Amphipolis,  receiving  the 
■Dbmissbn  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  as  he 
passed.  The  pnetor,  Octavius,  then  command- 
ing the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island  of  Samo- 
thracia  with  lis  ships;  and,  without  violating  the 
aanctoary,  took  measures  that  effectually  pre- 
vented the  king's  escape. 


5  Plutarch  in  Tit.  Emil.  in  173. 
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This  unfortunate  prince,  wkh  some  of  his 
children,  delivered  themselves  vp  to  the  prsitor, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  camp  of  Einilius. 
The  king  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when 
the  Roman  general,  with  a  condescension  that  is 
extolled  by  ancient  histortstns,  gavehhn  his  hand, 
and  raised  him  from  the  ground,,  but  reproached 
him  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  contest  with  the 
Romans ;  and  with  a  lesson  of  msvality,  which 
tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
bid  the  young  men  who  were  psesent  look  on 
this  object  as  an  example  of  the  nstability  of 
fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  aflfairs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  lUyricum  had' a  like  t^ermina- 
tion,  and  ended  about  the  same  tine  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  kmg. 

News  of  both  were  receiived  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time,  and  filled  the  temples,  as  uarual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  te  perform  the 
public  rites  of  thanksgiving  that  were  ovdered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  after  which,  embassies  arrived 
from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known 
world,  with  addreases  of  congratulalion  on  so 
great  an  event  The  senate  proceeded  to  form  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia.' 

It  was  resolved  to  extinnush  the  monarchy, 
ta  divide  its  territory  into  four  districts,  and  m 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
miniatered  by  councils  and  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  people.  This  among  the  Greeks,  could  bear 
the  interpretation  of  bestowing  absolute  liberty. 
Ten  commissioners  were  named  to  carry  tms 
plan  into  execution  in  Macedbnia,  and  five  wero 
appointed  for  a  sunilar  purpose  in  Illyricum. 
Einilius  was  contuiued  in  his  command,  and  the 
army  ordered  to  remain  in  Macedonia  until  the 
settlement  of  the  provuice  should  be  completed. 

The  commissienerB,  agreeable  to  their  instruc- 
tions, fixed  the  limits  of  the  several  districts,  and, 
probably  to  perpetuate  the  separation-of  them,  or 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  comroimication  between 
their  inhabitantsy  pn^bited  them  to  intermarry, 
or  to  hold  an^  commerce  in  the  property  of  land, 
from  one  division  to  another. 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once 
powerful  monarchy,  than  to  confer  fireedom  on 
the  people,  they  jcaned  an  act  of  favour,  in  con- 
siderably dunimshing  their  former  burdens,  re- 
ducinff  then  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had 
usual^  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  and,  to  facilitate 
or  to  secure  the  reception  of  tlie  republk^u  form 
which  was  devised  tor  them,  they  ordered  all  the 
ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retainers  of  the  late 
court,  as  being  irreooncileabte  with  the  equidity 
of  citizens  under  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  choose  places  of  residence  for 
themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  respect  to  Illyri- 
cum, which  was  divided  into  three  districts ;  and 
the  kings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this  country, 
with  many  other  captives,  were  conducted  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  con<|ueror8. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  pisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  yean  oiler  he  had  oeen  exhi- 
bited in  this  procession.  Alexander,  one  of  bm 
sons^  had  an  education  calculated  merely  to  pro- 
cure him  subsistenoe,  and  was  afterwards,  as  a 
scribe  or  a  clerk,  employed  in  some  of  the  public 
ofliices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Mocedbniaiiiwsr  was 
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y«t  unJeculed,  and  no  oamidemble  advanta^ 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  iide 
of  th«  Roman* ;  they  stall  preaerved  the  usual 
arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interpoaed  with 
the  aame  imperioua  aaoendant  in  the  affain  of 
Greece,  Aaia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have 
done  in  consequence  of  the  most  decisive  victory. 
It  was  at  this  time  that,  hy  the  celebrated  message 
of  Popihus  Ijsnaa,  they  uut  a  stop  to  the  con- 
quests of  Antiochus  Epipnanes  in  Egypt.  This 
prince,  tnisting  to  the  full  employment  vnth 
which  the  Roman  forces  were  engaged,  had  ven- 
tured to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  vras  in  poases- 
siou  of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  this  place 
when  Popilius  arrived  and  detivenu  him  an  order 
of  the  senate  to  desist  The  king  made  answer, 
That  he  would  consider  of  it.  **  Detennine  be- 
fore ynu  pass  this  line,"  said  the  Roman,  tiMcina 
a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  han<E 
This  people,  however  had  oocadon,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  onerve 
that  few  of  their  allies  were  willing  to  support 
them  in  the  extremes  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
inclined.  The  Epirots  had  actually  declared  for 
the  kinff  of  Macedonia.  The  Rhodians  had 
offered  tleir'inediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hostility  against  either  of  the  parties 
who  should  refuse  to  accept  of  it.  EvenEumenes 
was  suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
ceit with  Perseus,  although  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  eSecU  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  re- 
sentment of  these  several  provocat4ons,  until  their 
principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
subdued;  afler  the^  had  accomplished  this  end, 
they  proceeiled  agamst  e«Rry  other  party,  with  a 
seventy  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  thaa  propor- 
tioned to  their  supposed  ofience.  Thej  gave 
orders  to  Emilius,  in  passing  through  Epirus^  to 
lay  that  country  under  niimary  exeooiion.  Se- 
venty towns  were  according iv  destroyed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  o£  the  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

Tho  senate  refused  to  sdmit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes^  who  csme  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
peopk  on  their  victory  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
those  islanders  of  ttw  provinces  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  with  Antiochu^  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  levied  from  shifM  in  passing 
through  their  sound,  which  made  a  considerable 
part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming  in  person  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  r^iwilvea  to  ibrbid  the 
concourse  of  king^  to  Roote.  Their  meaning^ 
though  expressed  m  general  terms,  was  evident^ 
leveluii  at  thu»  prince}  and  thev  ordered,  that 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusium,  their  re- 
solution shoukl  be  intimated  to  him,  to  prevent 
his  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  thouj^h 
in  the  style  of  allies,  treated  the  Grecian  repubhcs 
as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
amone  nations;  while  tlieir  statesmen  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  primeval  rusticity,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune'and  e^jui- 
?age  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  cf  high 
command.  CaUi^  though  a  citiaen  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  vested  succesnvely  with  the  diffnities 
of  consul  and  of  censor,  used  to  partake  in  the 


labour  of  his  own  akves,  and  ta  fiscd  with  tfaem 
from  the  same  dish  at  thcii  raeals.i  When  b* 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily 
allowance  of  his  household  was  no  more  than 
three  medimni,  or  about  as  many  bushels  cxf 
wheat  for  his  fiimily,  and  half  a  medimnus^  or 
half  a  bushel  of  hsiney  for  his  horses.  In  aur 
veyinff  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on  tocH^ 
attended  by  a  angle  alave  who  carried  his  bag 

These  partkulan  are  mentioned  perhaps  as 
peculiar  to  Cato;  but  such  singularities  in  the 
roannen  of  a  penon  placed  so  high  amon^  the 
people,  carry  some  general  intimation  ot  the 
fashion  of  the  times. 

A  wpint  of  equality  yet  reigned  amon^  the 
memben  of  the  commonwealth,  which  rejected 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  admi- 
ration of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  dona- 
tions the  centurbn  had  no  more  than  double  the 
allowance  of  a  private  soldier,  and  no  military 
rank  vras  indelible.  The  consul  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in  the  ranks, 
but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  oflker  in  the 
next;  and  the  same  person  who  had  dispbyed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valued 
himself  on  the  courage  and  acMress  of  a  legionary 
BoMier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  thegk^  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exertion  of  me^  peisonal  courage  and 
Ixidiiy  strength.  Persona  of  the  highest  condition 
sent  or  scented  a  defiance  to  fight  in  single  com- 
bat, in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular 
rank,  in  mder  to  enhance  the  authority  with 
which  he  epoke  when  he  ]deaded  for  the  triumph 
of  Pauhn  Emilius,  informed  the  people  that  ho 
himself  Ml  three  and  twenty  times,  had  fought 
singly  vrith  ao  many  champions  of  the  enemy, 
ana  that  in  each  of  these  encounten  he  had  alain 
and  stripped  his  antagonist.  A  combat  of  the 
same  kiod  was  ailerwaids  fought  by  the  younger 
Sdpio,  when  serving  in  Spain. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  atizens  who  were  determined  to 
oantribute  their  utmost  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  reatrainetL 
except  in  religious  processions,  from  the  use  of 
carriages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and  yet 
the  space  over  which  they  were  to  preserve  their 
communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of  fourteen 
milefs  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  with 
buildixi^  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  reduc- 
tion ot  Macedonia,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
restrain  private  persons  from  encroaching  on  the 
streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces  reserved  for 
public  conveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  witii  inhabitants,  tlie  female 
sex  vras  also  forbid  the  use  of  variegated  or  party- 
cofoured  clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persons.  Thia 
law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Cato^  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in  the  capacity 
of  cenatv,  to  take  account  of  the  equipages,  cJotbcs 
and  jewels  of  the  women,  taxed  eadi  of  them 
tenfold  for  whatever  was  found  intier  wardrobe 
exceeding  the  value  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  sterling.* 

1  Platarch.  fn  Vit.  Catonit,  p^  330l 

3  Ibid.  p.  335  and  338u 

8  Ur.  lib.  rxxiv.  c.  V-e.^^^ .  ^ 
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The  attention  of  the  legislatare  was  carried 
into  the  detail  of  entertainments  or  (easts.  In 
ime  act  the  numher  of  the  guests^  and  in  a  sab- 
wqpent  one  the  expense  of  their  meaJs,  were 
limited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about 
twenty  years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  allowed,  on  certain  high  festivaki^ 
to  expend  three  hundred  ases,  or  a^ut  twenty 
ahillings  sterling;  on  other  festivals  of  less  note, 
one  hundred  ases,  or  about  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence;  but  during  the  renuunder  of  the 
year,  no  more  than  ten  ases,  or  about  eight 
pence;  and  was  not  allowed  to  serve  up  more 
than  one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  proviso  that  it 
should  not  be  crammed  or  fatted.^ 

Superstition  made  a  principal  article  in*the  cha- 
rwter  of  the  people.  It  subjected  them  continually 
to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  prodigies  and 
ominous  appearances,  of  which  they  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  effects  by  rites  and  expiaiionsi  as 
stranffe  and  irrational  as  the  presages  oa  which 
they  bad  grounded  their  fears.  Great  part  af  their 
thne  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  processions 
and  public  shows,  and  much  of  their  substance, 
even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  herds,^ 
was  occasionally  exnended  in  sacrifices,  or  in  the 
performance  of  paMic  vows.  The  first  ofllcent 
of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the  priesthood,  per- 
Ibrnied  the  part  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher;  and. 
while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  questions  of 
^reat  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
in  Older  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determmed. 
**  You  must  desist,"  said  the  Consul  Cornelius, 
entering  the  senate  with  a  covnteiiance  pale  and 
marked  with  astonishaent;  **  I  myself  have  visit- 
ed the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  fiver  is  con* 
sumed.'^ 

According  to  the  opinkms  entertauied  in  those 
times^  soropry  was  a  principal  expedient  employed 
by  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the  life  of  their 
neighbour.  It  was  supposed  .to  make  a  part  in  the 
statutory  crime  of  poisoning ;  and  the  same  imagi-j 
nation  which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  u," 
credible,  was,  in  particular  instances,  when  any 
person  was  accused,  easily  convinced  of  liis  guik; 
insomuch  that  some  thousands  were  at  times  oan- 
victed  together  of  this  imaginary  crime.^ 
^  The-  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
times  subject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magis- 
trate gave  credit  to  wild  and  improbable  reports. 
The  story  of  the  Bacchanals,  dated  in  the  vear 
of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
may  he  considered  as  an  instance  of  one  or  the 
other,*  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bacchanals, 
had  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.'  The  desiro  of  being 
admitted  into  this  society  prevail€»d  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  sect  became  extremely  numerous. 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were 
said  at  certain  hours  to  extinguiSi  their  lights, 
and  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  practice  of 
horror,  rape,  incest,  and  munler;  crimes  under 
which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  subsist, 
but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this 


4  Plin.  lib.  X.  c.  50. 

5  The  Ver  Sasnira  was  a  feneral  sacrifice  of  all  the 
yottBf  of  Uwar  tasnls  for  a  whole  year. 

6  Liv.  lib.  xJi.  c  15. 

7  IMd.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  41.      8  lUd.  e.  8.  and  sequea 
9  Veniflcium. 


credulous  age,  gave  occasion  to  a  severe  inquia- 
tion,  and  proved  fiital  to  many  persons  at  B^une, 
and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  supeiatition,  however,  of  those 
times,  in  some  of  its  effects,  vied  with  genuine 
religion;  and,  by  the  regard  it  inspired,  more 
espedtdly  ibr  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a 
principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
in  many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compuMory  laws. 

W  hen  the  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
the  call  of  the  magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  legions ; 
when  the  soldier  swore  that  he  would  not  desert 
his  colours,  disobey  his  commander,  or  fiy  from 
his  enemy;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the  cen- 
sor, reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  effects ; 
the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence relied  on  the  good  ftith  of  her  subjects, 
and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
t!iat  is,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman  state, 
the  first  dawning  of  litemture  began  to  appear. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom  prevailed 
among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other 
rude  nationa,  at  their  feasts  to  sing  or  rehearse 
henic  ballads  wliich  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
those  of  their  anoestorB.f<>  This  practice  had  been 
some  time  discontinued,  and  the  compositions 
thesMclves  were  lost  Thcjr  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monuments  of  history  equally  falla- 
dovs,  the  orations  which,  having  been  pronounced 
at  funerals,  were,  like  titles  of  honour,  pteserved 
in  the  archives  of  every  noble  house,  but  which 
were  rather  calcukted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
fiuniiei^  than  to  record  the  trnth.^^ 

The  Romans  owed  the  earliest  compilations  of 
th^  history  to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempts  to  rcbite  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.*^  N«vius  and  Blnnius, 
who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Livius 
Andronious,  and  afterwards  Plautus  and  Te- 
reno^  translslcd  the  Greek  fiible,  and  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but  Gre- 
dan  mannersL  The  two  last  are  said  to  have 
been  penoas  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subsistel  by  tuiiung  a  baker's  mill,  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  dave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  possessed  the  Greek  tongue  as  a 
%ailgar  dialect,  which  was  yet  spoken  m  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  from  tms  circumstance,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  elegant  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander."  Their  comedies 
were  act^  in  the  streets,  vrithsiit  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  sm  audience.  But 
a  nation  so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveni- , 
ences,  and  contented  to  boriow  their  literary' 
models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mero 
imitators,  they  continaed  for  ages  inferior,  were^ 
however,  in  tlieir  political  and  military  character, 
superior  to  all  otner  nations  whatever;  andj  at 
this  date,  had  extended  i  domimon, 
U.  C.  586.  which  onginally  consisted  of  a  poor 
village  on  the  Tiber,  to  more  empire 
and  territory  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  kmgr 
dom  or  state  of  Europe, 


10  Cic.  de  Claris  Oratoribiis,  c  19. 

11  Ibid.  p.  394.       13  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i  p.  5. 

13  Ttw  people  of  Cmam,  about  this  time,  applied  ibr 
leave  to  have  tliear  pabUe  acts,  for  lbs  tioie,  exprsMsed 
in  Latin. 
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THE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  era  in  the  histoty  of  Rome. 
Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  had  been  treated 
as  subjects,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
They  were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a 
return  of  their  eflects  upon  oath,  and,  besides 
other  stated  or  occasional  contributions  to  the 
public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of 
their  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed 
more  entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns;  and, 
having  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils  of 
that  ungdom,  exempted  tl^icmselves  from  their 
former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them 
in  this  condition,  is  variously  reported.  Livy 
quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  statins  it  at  millies 
tduceniiesy  or  about  a  million  sterling;  Velleiua 
Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pliny 
at  somcfwhak  more.'  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the 
Inflect  supposed.  It  ia  more  likely  that  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  consisting  of  the 
KUms  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  leaders,  the  tributes  received  from  Car- 
thage and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardmia,  with  the  addition 
of  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia, put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  taxation ;  an  effect  which 
no  perishing  capital  placed  at  once  in  thdr  cof- 
fen  could  be  aupposed  to  pfudoce.  The  Roman 
treairary,  when  examined  about  ten  years  after 


I  VoUeiat,  Ub.  J.  c.  9.    Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c  3. 
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this  date,  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars  of  cold 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  naif 
a  million  sterling  :^  a<  sum  which,  without  a  pro- 
per and  reguhir  supply,  must  have  been  soon  ex- 
nausted. 

Prom  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Perseus, 
the  Romans  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerable  enemy; 
and  their  numerous  colonics,  now  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium,  |)robably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  periotJ,  m  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.  Among 
their  public  works  are  mentioned,  not  only  tem- 
ples and  fortifications,  particulars  in  which  men 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements^ 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludes 
Of  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  acrainst  the  repeated  election 
of  the  same  jierson  into  the  office  of  consul,  ex- 
claimed agamst  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and 
allc^,  that  80  many  citizens  could  not  support 
their  extravagance  bjr  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  the  provinces  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  command.  "Obser^T," 
ne  said,  "their  villas,  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  with  irory  and  precious  wood. 
Their  veiv  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
Punic  fiisoion.'" 


8  Plln.  Ub.  xxxiii.  e.  3.  In  Rold  IIMIO  M.  in  silver 
SS,070  JR.  snd  in  coin  G90,P54,000  H.  S.  Arbutknot 
on  Ancient  Coins. 

3  Vid.  Pompoium  Fsstam. 
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The  Romans  had  fanoesAy  made 
laws  to  fix  the  age  at  which  citi- 
sens  might  be  chamn  ioto  the  omereDt  offices  of 
state.4  And  on  the  occasion  on  which  Goto  made 
thia  speech,  they  excluded  the  same  person  from 
being  repeatedly  chosen.  They  likewise  made 
those  additions  to  former  sumptuary  laws  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  census,  or 
enxolment  of  the  people,  began  to  be  made  with 
mora  care  than  formerly :  even  the  Xjstin  alHee, 
though  migrating  to  Rome,  were  excluded  Irom 
the  rolls;'  and  the  people  generally  mustered 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain 
with  ^  more  regular  aind  formidable  rivals  of 
their  power,  they  etiU  emplo^aed  their  legions  on 
the  frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  Dalmatia, 
Liigttria,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  Alps.  They 
opened,  for  the  first  time,  an  intercourse  with  the 
Transalpine  nations,  in  a  treaty  of  altiance  with 
the  republic  of  Marseilles^  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  protected  that  mercantile  settlement 
from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who  infested  them 
from  the  ma^time  extremities  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines.  They  were  in  general  the  umpires 
in  the  difierences  of  nations,  gave  audience  m  all 
their  complainta,  interposed  with  their  forces  as 
weQ  as  authority^  and  disposed  of  piovinoes  and 
kingdoms  at  their  pleasure.  They  kept  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  ail  the  cnf- 
lerent  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any  time 
likely  to  be  embroiled,  and  generally  conducted 
their  transactions!  with  independent  nations  as 
they  adjusted  the  first  settlement  of  their  own 
acquisitions,  by  commission  and -deputations  sent 
man  the  senate  to  dedde,  with  the  least  possible 


delay,  on  such  matters  as  might  asise  in  the  place 
to  which  their  deliberations  refened. 

The  number  of  comminioners  employed  in 
these  services^  for  the  most  part,  was  ten.  These 
took  informations,  formed  plans,  and  made  their 
reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the  senate,  and, 
by  the  frequency  of  these  appointments,  it  ap- 
iiean  that  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  rotation, 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
that  world  which  they  were  destined  to  govern. 

The  senate  itself,  though,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  its  membera^  likely  to  em- 
barrsas  afiairs  by  debate,  delay,  and  the  rash  pub- 
lication of  all  its  dedans,  in  reality  possessed  all 
the  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  execu- 
tive council  This  numerous  assembly  of  Roman 
statesmen  appeared  to  have  maintained,  during  a 
lon^  period,  one  series  of  consistent  and  uniform 
design ;  and  kept  their  intentions  so  secret,  that 
their  rnolutions,  for  the  most  par^  were  known 
oidy  by  the  execution.  The  king  of  Per^^mus 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the 
Romans  to  a  war  with  his  rival,  the  kbg  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  preferred  his  complaints  in  the 
senate,  and  prevailed  on  this  body  to  resolve  on 
the  war;  but  nopsjtof  the  transaction  was  pub- 
lic till  alter  the  king  of  Macedouia  was  a  prisoni^ 
at  Rorne.^ 


4  It  spaGara  that,  by  Uub  law,  beiagauestors  at  tiiir- 
ty-one,  they  mii^ht  rise  to  tlie  consulate  at  furiy-thrce. 

5  F  Qtarch,  in  the  =tfb  of  Flamintnus,  mentions  a  law 
hf  which  tbe  censors  were  oUiged  to  enrol  every  fVee- 
man  thai  offered.  Tlie  Latins  complained,  4Jiat  their 
towns  were  drp^^iiulated  by  emigrations  to  Koiuc.  Liv. 
Ub.  xli.  c.  0.  tf  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 


Dnriog  the  present  respite  from  any  consider- 
able war,  the  Komans  balanced  the  kingdoms  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,and  Cappadoda  againsteach 
other,  in  such  a  manner  .as  to  be  abte,  at  plea- 
sure, to  oppress  any^f  those  powers  that  should 
become  reiractory  or  formidable  to  their  interest. 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on  a 
imnor,  the  son  of  Antiochus.;  and,  under  the 
ptrotence  of  this  minority,  sent  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  thoir  commis- 
sioners were,  with  the  ccmnivance  of  the  court, 
assaulted  in  a  riot  at  Antioch;  some  of  them  were 
killed,  and  others  forced  to  fiy  firom  the  country. 

I>exnetriu%  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  oufbt  to 
have  succeeded  to  lus  lather  in  tbe  monanmy  of 
Syria,  being,  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  a  nos- 
tage  at  Rome,  had  been  supplanted  by  his  younger 
brother,  the  £ither  of  that  minor  prince  who  was 
now  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 

VpGD.  the  insult  tHat  had  been  thus  ofiered  to 
'the  Roman  -commission  at  Antioch,  Demetrius 
thought  it  a  iavouiriblc  opportunity  to  urge  his 
claim,  and  to  jirevail  on  the  senate  to  restore  him 
to  the  suscession  of  lus  father's  crown :  but  these 
crafty  auurpers,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  recdved  firom  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  monarch}^  preferred  the  ad  vantaiges  which 
they  had  over  a  minor  lung,  to  the  precarious 
affection  KV  gratitude  of  an  active  spirited  prince, 
educated  .at  Komc,  and  taught  bv  their  own  cx- 
amfde  to  Jcnow  his  interest;  and  they  accordingly 
denied  his  recyiest 

Demetrius,  however  made  his  escape  from 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his 
tutor,  got  uniivalled  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  To  pay  bis  court  to  the  Romans,  as  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  their  late  commissioner,  Octaviua,  in  chains^to  be 

Sunished  at  their  discretion.  But  the  senate  dis- 
ained  to  wreck  their  public  wrongs  on  a  private 
criminal;  or,  having  cause  of  complaint  ajgainst 
tbe  nation  itaeli^  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  a  single  person.  They  sufiered 
the  prisoner^  as  beneath  their  attention,  to  depart. 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  pro 
moted  the  division  of  that  country  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  then  joined  m  the  sovereignty, 
and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne.^ 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transactions, 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fatal  at  last  to 
the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  being  now  leeu  dependent  than  for- 
merly on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they,  contrary 
to  their  usual  pretensions  to  national  generosity 
and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve,  entire 
nations  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the  meanest  jeal 
ouiy,  of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporis,  a  district  lyin^  on 
the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  had  been  violentlv  seizeti  by  Gala  king 
of  Numidiii,  and  father  or  MaHsinisnitL  It  had 
been  again  restored  by  Syphax,  when  he  sup- 
jSlanted  the  family  of  dala  on  the  tbione  of  that 
iungdom  \  but  now. again  usurped  by  Massinissa 
on  recovering  the  orown  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  favour  he  trusted ;  and  the  Car- 
tbaffinians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty  from 
jaaking  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  'had  re- 
course to  complaints  and  representations,  whiqh 


7  Polyb.  Excerpts  Legationes.       8  Ibid  No.  149* 
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they  nuicle  at  Rome,  both  before  and  after  tlie  re- 
duction of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  aenate  had, 
for  five  and  twenty  yeun,  eluded  these  ooiufdaint^ 
and,  during  this  time,  waa  in  the  practice  or 
aending  commiaaonera  into  Aftica,  under  pro* 
tence  of  hearing  the  parttea  in  tins  important 
dispute,  hut  with  instructions  or  dispositions  to 
fiivour  Massinissa,  and  to  observe,  with  a  jealous 
e;^,  the  condition  and  the  moTements  of  their 
ancient  rival.^ 

The  Carthasinians,  yet  possessed  of  ample  re- 
aouroes,  and,  ifwealth  or  magnificence  could  con- 
stitute strength,  still  a  powerful  natbn ;  being 
wcarv  oC  repeated  applications,  to  which  they 
could  obtain  no  satisfying  answer,  took  their  re- 
solution to  arm,  and  to  amert  by  force  their  chum 
to  the  territory  in  question. 

ThejT  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of 
Massinissa,  commanded  by  himself,  though  now 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  defeated.^ 

This  unfortunate  event  disappointed  their 
hopea,  and  exposed  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans,  who  considered  the  attempt  they  had 
made  to  do  thenwelves  justice,  as  a  contravention 
of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  departure  from  the  arti- 
cles of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had 
been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  debate  in  toe  Ro- 
man senate.  Deputies  had  been  sent  into  Africa, 
to  procure  the  innmnation  that  was  necessary  to 
determine  this  question.  Among  these,  Cato, 
being  struck  vnth  the  greatness,  wealth,  ami 
popuJousneas  of  that  republic,  and  with  the 
amazing  fertility  of  its  territory,  when  he  made 
his  repmt  in  the  senate,  carried  in  his  lap  a  par- 
cel of  figs  which  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
"  These,»»  he  said,  ♦'  are  the  produce  of  a  land  that 
Is  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.  Judge  what 
Italy  nury  have  to  fear  from  a  country  whose 
produce  is  so  much  superior  to  its  own.  That 
country  is  now  in  arms;  the  sword  is  drawn 
a^inst  Massinissa ;  but  when  thrust  in  his  tide, 
will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted  victories  have 
not  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  but  given  them 
experience,  tauffht  them  caution,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  dmn^uise,  under  the  semblance  of 
peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find  marBhalled 
against  you  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arsenals." 
This,  and  every  other  speech  on  this  subject, 
Cato  concluded  with  his  famous  saying,  "  That 
Carthage  shouM  be  destroyed.^'' 

Scipio  Nasioa,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
contended  for  iieace.  He  represented  tlic  forces 
of  Carthage  as  not  suiHcient  to  alarm  the  Ro- 
mans; or,  i£  really  greater  than  there  was  any 
r«*ason  to  suppose  them,  no  more  than  were  re- 
quisite to  exercise  the  virtues  of  a  people  already, 
for  want  of  proper  exertion,  begun  to  suffer  some 
abatement  in  their  vigilance,  discipline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  it  appeared  soon 
after,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course;  re- 
solved not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  to  a  new  situation,  at  least  ten 
mi'es  from  the  sea.^ 

The  Oarthaginiana,  after  their  late  unfortunate 
adventure  with  Massinissa,  were  willing  to  pre- 


l  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal,  c.  Ua    Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  17. 

8  Liv.  JBpitome,  lib.  xlvtii.  Appian.  de  Beit.  Punic. 
p^  38.  3  OeleMda  esc  Cartliaffo. 

4  Appian  in  Puaida.  Plutarch  in  ViLCatoa is.  Zo- 
■aras,  Ub.  ix.  c.  915.  Orm.  lib.  iv.cSS.  VeUeti|s»  lib. 
t.  c  12.    Polyb.  Execrpu:  Lefatioacs,  No.  143. 


serve  their  effects,  and  to  purchase  tEanquillity  by 
the  lowest  oonceesions.  But  as  the  measure  now 
proposed  brthe  Roman  senateamounted  toadepn- 
vation  of  an  that  property  which  is  vested  in  housna 
or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  suppression  of  ail 
those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  could  not 
be  easily  transferred,  it  was  not  supposed  that  their 
consent  could  be  easily  obtained,  and  iUwae  acs 
cordingly  resohcd  to  keep  the  design  a  secret,  until 
efiectimi  means  were  prepared  for  its  execution. 

The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
were  instructed  to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their 
forces  into  Sicily.  As  their  arrival  on  that  island, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  evi- 
dently  implied  a  design  upon  Africa,  the  people 
of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an 
eariy  declaration  in  fevour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a 
deputation  to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  port 
and  town,  as  a  harbour  and  place  of  anns  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  forces.  The  Carthagi- 
nians wero  distracted  with  opposite  counseoi. 
The^  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  with  Massinina 
on  Hasdrubal  and  his  abettors,  whom  they  or- 
dered into  exile;  but,  without  coming  to  any 
other  resohitions,  sent  a  deputation,  with  iuiil 
powers  to  conclude  as  circum^nces  might  seem 
to  rcqtiire,  and  agree  to  whatever  thev  should 
find  mo^  expedient  for  the  commonwealtn.  These 
deputies,  on  their  airival  at  Rome,  finding  no  dis- 
position in  the  senate  to  treat  withthemupon  equal 
terms,  resolved  to  arrest,  by  the  most  implicit  sub- 
mission, the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  their 
country.  They  accordingly  oonfessedtheimjmi- 
dence  of  their  late  conduct,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness. They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  upon  Hasdrubal  and  hts  part^,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  for  the  hostilities  lately 
ofiered  to  Masnnissa ;  and  ^ey  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  act  of  submission,  they  were 
told,  that  the  Romans  approved  their  behaviour, 
and  meant  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  theur  territory,  and  of  all  their 
effects,  whether  private  or  public :  but,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  compliance  with  the  measures  that  micht 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  former  ais- 
putea  they  demanded  three  hundred  hostages, 
the  children  of  senators,  and  of  the  first  families 
in  Carthage.  This  demand  being  reported  in 
the  dty  gave  a  general  alarm ;  but  tnc  authors  of 
these  counsels  were  too  far  advanced  to  recede. 
Thev  tore  fVom  the  arms  of  their  parents  the 
chiluren  of  the  first  families  in  the  commonwealth; 
and,  amidst  the  cries  of  affliction  and  despair,  em- 
barked those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Upon  thin 
island  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  were  by  them  sent  forward  to  Rome. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament, 
without  explaining  themselves  any  further,  con- 
tinued their  voyage,  and,  by  their  appearance  on 
the  coast  of  AfricfL  gave  a  fresh  alarm  at  Car- 
thage. Deputies  from  the  unfortunate  inhabtt- 
«nts  of  that  place  went  to  receive  them  at  Utica, 
and  were  told,  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their 
arms,  sliips,  engines  of  war,  naval  and  military 
stores.  Even  these  alarming  commands  they 
received  as  the  strokes  of  &te,  which  could  not  be 
avoided.  "  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the 
deputies,  <*to  dispute  your  commands;  but  we 
entreat  you  to  consider,  to  what  a  helpless  atate 
yoa  are  about  to  reduce'  an  tinibrtunatc  peopk^^ 
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who,  hf  Has  hard  condition,  will  be  rendei^d 
onrnMe  to  preserve  peace  among  their  own  citi- 
zens at  home,  or  to  defend  themselTes  agauMt  the 
meanest  inmder  from  abroad.  We  have  banished 
Haadntbal  in  order  to  receive  you :  we  have  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  that  yon 
tiMght  be  our  firienda !  but  when  we  are  disarmed, 
who  can  prerent  this  exile  from  returning  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  of  Caithoge  against  you  1  With 
twenty  thoumnd  men  ttiat  folbw  him,  if  he  comes 
into  t6e  Erection  of  our  government,  he  will  soon 
ohKge  us  to  make  war  on  you."s  In  -answer  to 
thus  piteous  expostulation,  the  Rpman  generals 
vnderteok  the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  ordered 
cammissaries  to  receive  the  several  articles  that 
were  to  be  delivered  up,  and  to  see  the  arsenals 
and  Uw  docks  destroyed. 

It  is  reported,  ttiat  ^there  were  delivered  up 
to  these  commissaries  'forty  thousand  suits  of 
armoor,  twenty  thousand  katapults,  or  larg'e 
engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  darts, 
arrows  and  other  missiles. 

So  far  the  Remans  proceeded  with  caution, 
well  knowing  the  veneration  which  mankind  en- 
tertain for  tlw  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
with  the  shrinflB  and  cotise<snted  temples  of  their 
gDcb;  and  dreacKng  the  eflbcts  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Carthusians  should  perceive  hW  much 
tbey  were  to  be  aflected  in  their  private  and  pub- 
lie  property.  But  now,  thinking  their  object 
secure,  they  proceeded  todeclaare  their  intentions. 
The  consul  called  the  Carthaginian  deputies  into 
Ikis  presence,  and  beginning  with  an  exhortation, 
that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  the 
neeeasity  of  their  fortune  imposed,  intimated,  the 
definitive  resolution  of  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  people  of  Carthage  ahonld  relinquish  their 
pffSKBt  situation,  and  buud  on  any  other  part  of 
their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty  stadia,  or 
about  teiv  miles,  removed  from  the  sea.  The 
amaaement  and  sorrow  with  which  these  orders 
were  neonved,  justified  the  precautions  which  the 
Ramans  had  taken  to  secure  the  execution  of 
them.  The  deputies  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  pity, 
or  of  reason,  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  this  crtTel 
and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pileaded  the  merit 
of  their  imphcit  subnussion,  their  weakness,  their 
inability  any  longer  to  alann  the  jealousy  of 
Rome,  circumvented,  disarmed,  bound  to  thMr 
duty  by  hoetaf  es  the  most  precious  bkx>d  of  their 
oomiw>nwealth.  Thev  pl^ed  the  £uth  which 
was  plighted  by  the  Konuuus  the  hopes  oi  pro- 


tection they  had  given,  and  the  reputation  they 
had  Jostiv  acquired,  not  only  for  national  justice, 
but  tor  demency  and  generosity  to  all  who  sued 


for  mercy.  They  pleaded  the  respect  which  ail 
nations  owed  to  the  shrines  and  the  consecrated 
temples  of  th^r  gods;  the  deplorable  state  into 
which  numbers  of  their  people  must  be  reduceil, 
erpdfed  from  their  habitations  and  immoveable 
possessions,  the  principal  articlesof  their  property, 
and  the  hopeless  condition  of  other^  who^  inured 
tosubsisl  by  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  situation^ 
were  eoAre^j  disquahfied  to  support  themselves 
or  their  cfaildren  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  Roman  consul  replied  by  repeating  the 
express  orders  of  the  senate,  and  bid  the  Cartha- 
gmians  remember,  that  states  wero  composed  of 
men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.    That  the  Ro- 
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man  senate  had  pronused  to  spare  and  protect  the 
republic  of  Cartnage ;  and  that  they  had  fulfilled 
this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  posses- 
sion of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.  That  the 
sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  shrmes  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within  the 
reach  of  their  pious  \'isit8.  That  the  distance  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Carthage  from 
the  sea  was  not  so  great  as  the  distance  at  which 
Rome  herself  was  situated  from  it  i  and  that  the 
Romans  had  taken  their  resolution,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Carthage  should  no  longer  have  under 
their  immediate  view  that  element  which  opened 
a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted  them  first 
into  Sicily,  afterwards  into  Spain,  and  last  of  all 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of  Rome  *,  and  which 
would  never  cease  to  suggest  projects  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of 
mankind.  **  We  go,  then,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Carthage,  "to  certain  death,  which  we  have 
merited  by  having  persuaded  our  fellow-citizens 
to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands 
obeyed,  you  must  be  ready  to  enforce  them ;  and 
by  this  means  you  may  save  an  unfortunate  people 
from  exposing  themselves,  by  any  act  of  despair, 
to  worse  sufferings  than  they  have  yet  endured.** 

The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a 
distance  by  twenty  galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
set  sail  for  Carthage,  They  were  received  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes^  who  crowded  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  negotiations ;  bult  the  silence  they 
preserved^  under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  th^ir  report  first  to  the  senate,  spread  a 
general  diianay.  In  the  senate  their  message  was 
received  vrith  cries  of  despair,  which  soon  con- 
veyed to  the  people  in  the  streeto  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  And  this 
nation,  who^  about  forty  years  before,  had  con- 
sented to  betray  their  principal  citizen  into  the 
handlB  of  their  enemy,  and  who  had  lately  resign- 
ed all  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  a  free  state, 
now  kindled  into  rage  at  the  thoughte  of  being 
obliged  to  forogo  so  great  a  part  of  their  wealtlij 
and  to  remove  their  habitations.  They  burst  into 
the  place  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members  who  had 
advised  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  deeding 
submissions,  or  who  had  contributed  to  brmg  the 
state  into  ite  present  helpless  condition.  They 
took  vengeance,  as  is  common,  with  a  corrupted 
populace,  on  others,  fot  faulto  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  freely  concurred;  and,  as  awake  to 
new  sentimente  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit 
of  their  own  commonwealth,  ever  ready  to  barter 
national  character  for  profit,  to  purchase  safety 
with  shameful  concessions,  and  to  rouiove  a  pre- 
sent danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  secu- 
rity of  nations  against  any  danger,  the  reputation 
of  their  vigour,  and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  indulged  themselves  in 
every  species  of  riot,  a  few  had  the  precaution  to 
shut  the  gates,  to  streteh  the  chain  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
collection  of  stones  on  the  liattloments,  these 
being  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to  re))el  the 
first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remains  of 
the  senate,  too,  without  reflecting  on  the<K'sperate 
state  of  their  affairs,  iesolve«l  on  war.  De8i)air 
and  frenzy  succeeded  in  every  breast  to  dejection 
and  meanness. 

AasembliM  were  calkd  to  reverse  the  i 
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of  bamthment  lately  pnmoanoed  fl^nst  Hafldra- 
IaI,  and  ngaiiut  tlie  troops  under  bin  command. 
These  exifes  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return 
for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ahips, 
military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  an  ardour  which  reason,  and  the 
hopes  of  success  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  could  not  have  inspired,  endeavoured  to 
replace  the  arms  and  the  stores  which  they  had 
so  shamefully  surrendered.  They  demolished 
their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temules  and  other  pulilic  build- 
injrs  to  accommodate  tne  workmen ;  and,  without 
fli^ction  of  sex,  condition,  or  age,  became 
labourers  in  the  public  works,  collected  materials, 
furnished  pronaions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any  labour 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.  They  supplied  the  founders 
snd  the  armourers  with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their 
domestic  utensils ;  or,  where  these  metals  were 
deficient,  brought  wliat  they  could  furnish  of  sil- 
ver and  cold.  They  joined,  with  the  other  ma- 
terials which  were  usc^l  in  the  roperies,  their  hair, 
to  be  spun  into  cordage  for  the  shipping  and 
into  braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willing  to  await  the  returns  of  reason, 
and  to  let  these  nrst  ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside, 
for  some  dajrs  made  no  attempts  on  the  city. 
But,  heanng'of  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  his 
arrival,  to  possess  tfaiemaeWes  of  the  gates.  Hav- 
ing in  vain  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
Tfere  obliged  to  undergo  the  labours  of  a  regular 
siege;  and,  though  they  made  a  breach,  were 
repulsed  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 

Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 
separated  the  j)enin8ula  of  Carthage  from  the 
continent,  mamtained  his  communication  by 
water,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  provi- 
sions and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  reduce  the  city  while  Hasdrubal  retain- 
ed this  post,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  liim,  but 
were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  had  already  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prise, changed  their  commanders  twice,  but  with- 
out advancing  their  fortunes.  They  be^n  to 
incur  the  discredit  of  having  formed  against  a 
neighbouring  commonwealth  an  invidious  desif^n 
which  they  could  not  accomplish.  Enemies  m 
every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
were  encouraged  to  declare  agaiuat  them ;  and 
even  Massinissa,  unwilling  to  see  their  power 
substituted  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  jodous  of 
the  avidily  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  be- 
come masters  in  Africa,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  share,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  left  them 
singly  to  c<mtend  with  the  dlBicullies  in  which 
theyDCcan  to  be  involved. 

But  uo  Romans  were  animated  by  those  mor- 
tifications which  arc  apt  to  discourage  dther  na- 
tions. They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  their 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  better  choice.  Scipio,  by 
birth  the  son  of  E^milius  Paulus,  and  by  adoption 
the  graiulson  of  Scipio  Africsmus,  having  distin- 
giusiiad  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  and 
bnng  tJien  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  the 
olfioe  of  edile,  was  thought  worthy  of  the  su- 
preme command;  but  hf»ing  about  ten  years 
under  the  legal  ag?,  the  law  was  suspendied  .in 


his  &voQr,  and  his  a{qpouitnieot  to  tlw  pvovimt 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  de- 
clared without  the  usual  method  of  casting  lots. 

The  Cartha^nians  were  now  reinstated  in 
their  consideration,  and  in  their  rank  among  na- 
tions,  and  had  negotiations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing  powers  of  Mauritania  and  X^umidia,  whoaa 
aid  tney  solicited  with  alarming  refiections  on  the 
boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  of  the 
Romans.  They  even  conveyed  assurances  of 
support  to  the  Acha*ans,  to  the  pretended  Philips 
an  impostor,  who,  about  this  tmie,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  oif  Macedonia;  and  they  encourased 
with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  uat 
kingdom,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  xe- 
cover  the  independence  of  their  monarchy. 

Thn  mere  cnangc  of  the  commander,  and  bet* 
tcr  dicipline  in  the  Roman  army,  however,  soon 
altered  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
first  object  of  Scipio  was  to  cut  off  the  communi* 
cations  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  country, 
and  to  intercept  their  supply  of  provisions  and 
Other  artkJes  necessary  to  withstand  a  siese. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  6pa> 
cious  bay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory 
of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hermes^  m 
Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  leagues 
from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a  peninsula 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  aboui 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  oi 
harbour,  in  which  their  docks  and  their  shipping 
were  secured  from  storms  and  hostile  attacks. 
The  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmus, 
and  presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town 
by  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet 
high.  The  Whole  circumference  of  the  place  waa 
al^ut  twenty  miles.^ 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  acoeas  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  wmch  Uie  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  the 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  acroaa 
the  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the 
bason  over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means 
still  preserved  the  communication  of  the  city  with 
the  country.  Scipio,  to  dislodge  him  from  this 
post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the 
battlements,  and  gave  an  alann  which  obliged  the 
Carthaginian  general  to  throw  himself  into  the 
city.  Scipio,  satisfied  witli  having  obtained  his 
end,  took  possession  of  the  post  wnich  the  other 
had  abandoned^  and  btiing  now  master  of  the 
isthmus,  and  the  %rhoie  corifkiental  side  of  the 
harbour^  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byrsa.  In 
his  camp  he  covered  liimst'lf  as  usual  withtlouble 
lines ;  one  facing  the  fortifioations  of  the  enemy, 
cousistiiig  of  a  curt^tm  twelve  feet  high,  with 
towers  1^  propdr  inU^rvals,  of  which  one  in  the 
c<«ntrewM  high'enou^h  to 'overlook  the  Tampans, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's 'works.  The 
other  line  secured  hii  rear  from  surprise  on  the 
side  of  the  comitry ;  and  both  efiectually  guarded 
the  isthmus,  andobstructed  all  access  tat  he  town 
by  land. 

The  b«sie|^d,  feowever,  still  received  some  sup- 

iy  of  provisions  hy  sea ;  their  victuallers  took  the 

mefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  fresh  and  right 
into  the  hiirbour,  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursue  them-;  sinil 
Scipioi,  to  cut  olVtbis  nsT/urcc,  projected  a  moW 
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fiom  tlw  nun  hod  t»  the  point  of  the  penJAiuk 
mtnm  the  entranoe  of  the  harbour.  He  began 
to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a  foundation  of 
nmeCy  feet,  with  an  intention  to  oontiact  the 
moand  as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top. 
The  work,  when  fint  observed  firom  Carthage, 
was  considered  as  a  irain  undertaking ;  but  when 
it  appeared  to  advsnoe  with  a  sensible  progress, 
gave  a  serioas  alarm. 

The  Caiihaginians,  to  provide  scainst  the  evils 
which  they  be^ui  to  foresee  from  tnis  obstruction 
3l  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  undertook  a 
work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast  than  even  that 
of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  within 
their  walls,  aild  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  sea; 
and  this  they  had  actually  accompOsbed  by  the 
time  that  the  other  passa^  was  shut.  Notwith- 
standing the  late  surrender  of  all  their  shipping 
and  stores,  they  had  at  the  same  time^  byincfedi- 
bie  eflbns,  assembled  or  constructed  a  navy  of  ^ 
sixty  gallies.  With  this  force  they  were  ready  to' 
appear  in  the  bay,  while  the  Roman  ships  lay 
unmanned  and  untigeed,  secure  againet  any  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  shut  up 
br  impenetrable  bars ;  and  in  these  cireumstances, 
if  they  had  availed  thedisel  vea  of  the  surpnse  with 
which  they  might  have  attacked  their  enemy, 
mnst  have  done  great  execution  on  the  RcMnan 
fleet.  But  having  spent  no  less  than  'two  days  in 
clearing  their  new  passage  after  at  was  known  to- 
be  open,  anrl  in  preparing  for  action,  they  gave 
the  enemy  likewise  full  time  to  prepare.  On  the 
third  they  engaged,  fought  for  'the  whole  day 
without  gaining  arry  advantage;  anfl,  in  their 
retreat  at  night,  suffered  greatly  Jftom  the  enemy, 
wfe»js^^  ^ 

Wnile  the  besii^erB  endeavooied  to  obstruct 
this  new  commnnication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
mmd  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  thor  works 
by  ttnd.  A  numerous  bod^  of  men,  deveHngiheir 
Irves  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any 
arms,  and  provided  on^  with  matchea,  crossed' 
Uie  harbour,  and,  exponng  themselves  to  certain - 
death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  the 
besiegers;  and,  while  tbey  were  surrounded  and 
|mt  to  the  sword,  willingly  perished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose. 

In  such  ooerations  the  summer  elapsed;  and; 
Sdpio,  with  the  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal 
of  an  the  difficulties  which  tie  had  formerly  to. 
encounter  at  sea,  contenting  himself  with  a  block- 
ade for  the  winter,  <Hioontinued  the  siege. 

His  command  being  prolonged  .for  another 
year,  he  resumed  his  attack  in  thespring.;  and 
finding  the  pfaice  greatly  reduced  by  despair  and 
&oiine,  he  forced  nis  way  by  one  of  the  docks, 
where  he  observed  that  the  battlements  were  low 
and  unguarded.  His  arrival  in  the  streets  did  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants, during  six  days,  disputed  every  house  and 
every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the 
buMngs  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  Above  fifty  thousand  persons  of  different 
sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  last 
aooqjted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from 
thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  women,  and  another  of  thirty  thou- 
«uid  men. 

Nine  hundred  deserters^  who  had  left  the  Ro- 
nan  army  during  the  siege,  having  been  refused 
the  quarter  which  was  ffrdoted  to  ttie  others,  took 
pott  in  a  tensile  which  stood  on  an  emlneoee, 


vHth  a  leoohition  to  die  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  with  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  to 
their  enenuea.  To  these  Hasdrubal,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  his  chUdren,  joined  himself;  but  not 
having  the  courage  to  pennat  in  the  same  purpose 
with  these  deserters,  he  left  the  temple,  ana  ac- 
cepted of  quarter.  His  wife,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  more  fercKUty  or  magnanimity  than  her  hus- 
band, laid  violent  hands  on  her  children,  and, 
together  with  the  dead  bodies,  threw  herself  into 
the  flame  of  a  burning  rmn.  The  desertrni,  too,  - 
impatient  of  the  dreamcfl  expectations  which  they 
felt,  in  order  to  hasten  their  own  fate,  set  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  they  had  sought  a  temporary 
cover,  and  peaiihed  in  tne  flames. 

The  alty  continued  to  horn  during  seventeen 
days^  asad  all  tfass  time  the  soldiers  were  allowed 
to seiie whateverthey could  save  from  the  fiames, 
or  wrest  firom  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitantfli 
who  were  still  dangerousto  those' who  approached 
them.  Sdpio^  in  beholdinc  this  melanchcay  scene, 
is  stud  to  have  repented  from  Homer  two  lines 
containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fiiU  of  Troy.  ^  To 
whom  do  you  now  apply  this  prediction?"  said 
Polybius,  who  happened  to  be  near  him;  '*To 
my  own  country,"  he  said,  "for  her  too  I  dread 
in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fate."^ 

Sdpio's  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained no  more  than  these  words :  *'  Carthage  is 
taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further  orderi." 
The  tidings  were  received  at  Rome  with  unomi* 
mon  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  victors,  recol- 
lecting all  the  passages  of  their  former  wars,  the 
alarms  tliat  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the 
irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  two  natk>ns,  gave 
orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Carthage,  and 
even  to  destroy  the  materiahi  of  which  they  were 
built 

A  commission  was  granted  b^  the  senate  to 
ten  of  its  members  to  take  possession  of  territories 
which  were  thus  deprived  of  their  sovereign,  to 
model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  a  Roman  governor. 
And  thus  Carthage,  the  only  instance  m  which 
the  human  genius  ever  appeared  greatly  distin- 
guished in  Africa ;  the  model  of  magnificence,  the 
repository  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  principal 
states  of  the  ancient  worid,  was  no  more.  The 
Romans,  incited  by  national  animosity,  and  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  formed  a  design  more  cruel 
towards  their  rival  tlun  at  first  view  it  appeared 
to  be,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  became  actors  in 
the  scene  of  horror  fiir  beyond  their  orij^nal  in- 
tention. By  the  milder  law  and  practice  ot  modem 
nations^  we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  dan- 
ger of  ever  seeing  such  horrid  examples  repeated, 
at  least  in  any  put  of  the  western  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  was  still 
in  dependence,  the  Romans  nad  other  wars  to 
maintain  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Ghreece, 
where  the  natural  progress  of  their  policy,  suited 
to  the  measurea  which  they  had  taken  mth  other 
nations^  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed' 
usurpation  of  a  sovere^ty  which  they  had  long 
disguised  under  the  specious  titles  of  aJliance  and 
protection. 

Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican fimn  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  the 
Romans,  after  some  years  of  distraction,  and  an 
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attampt  at  last  in  favotir  of  ft  praCehded  aon  of 
the  lafte  king,  to  leoover  its  iodepeiideiice  and  its 
monarchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest. 

Andriacus,  an  African  of  uncertain  extraction, 
being  observed  to  resemble  the  royal  family  of 
Ma<^onia,  had  the  courage,  under  the  name.of 
Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
Wttli  this  otneet  in  view  he  went  into  Syria  to 
i(oUcit  the  aid  of  Demetrius,  but  was^  by  this 
•)mnoe,  taken  into  custody,  and  transported  in 
ciiaina  to  Rome.  The  Romans  paid  litne  regard 
to  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
hun  to  escape.  After  this  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia, 
and,  with  better  fortune  than  he  had  in  the  first 
attempt,  drew  to  his  standanl  many  natives  of 
t  hat  country  and  of  Thrace.  In  his  first  encounter 
he  even  defeated  Juventius  the  Roman  prntor, 
a^d  was  acknowledged  kins;  but  soon  after  fell  a 
prey  to  Metellus,  and  furnished  the  Romans  with 
an  obvious  pretence  for  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  to  the  ordinaiy  form  of  a  province. 

The  states  of  the  Achiean  league^  at  the  same 
time,  being  already  on  the.  decline^  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  distraction  of  their  own  councils, 
the  career  oS  their  fortunes  to  the  same  torminstion. 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  suffered  this 
famous  republic  to  retain  tiic  show  of  its  inde- 
jiendencQ^  nad  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or 
taken  into  custody  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
citizens  of  Aohatn,  who  had,  in  that  contest,  ap- 
peared to  be  disafi'octed  to  the  Roman  cause.  Of 
these  they  had  detained  about  a  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period  of 
seventeen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them, 
who  survived  their  confinement,  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  having  already  suffered  enough;  or  as 
being  no  k>nger  m  condition  to  give  any  umbrage 
to  Iwme.^  Polybius  being  of  this  number,  ac* 
quired,  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  that  knowledge 
of  Roman  a&irs  which  appears  so  conspicuous 
in  the  remains  of  his  history.  When  at  liberty, 
he  attached  himself  to  Scipio,  the  son  of  EmiliiM, 
and  being  well  versed  in  tne  active  scenes  which 
had  recently  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  beine 
entirely  occupied  with  reflections  on  mattcxs  o? 
state  and  of  war,  no  doubt  contributed  by  his  in- 
stractions  in  preparing  thus  young  man  for  the 
eminent  services  which  he  afterwanls  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  the^r  detained  so  many 
Greek  prisoners  in  Italy,  in  a  ^(irat  measure 
assumed  the  administcation  of  aflairs  in  Greece, 
disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  fortune 
or  power,  and  confined  these  advantages  to  the 
advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of 
their  own  ambition.^  They  received  appeals  fioni 
the  jodranenta  of  the  Acniean  council,  and  en- 
coura^  its  memliers,  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  em- 
bassies to  Rome.  The  steps  which  foUowed  are 
but  imperfectly  marked  in  the  fragmento  of  his- 
tory wnich  rebte  to  this  period.  It  appears  that 
the  Spartuns,  having  been  forced  into  the  Aehean 
confederacy,  continued  lefiractory  in  most  <^  ito 
councils.  By  some  of  their  complainte  at  Rome, 
they  obtained  a  deputation,  as  usual,  htm  the 
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senate.to  hear  parties  on  thto  spot,  and  to  adjust 
their  difTerenoes.  The  Achaean  council,  inoenaed 
at  this  insult  which  was  ofiered  to  theiz  authority 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depo- 
tics,  proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  agamst 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into 
Laconia,  and  defeated,  with  some  slaughter,  at  the 
ga^e8  of  lAocdenxm,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  The  Roman  com- 
missioners arriving  after  these  host^ties  had  com- 
menced, sonunoned  the  parties  to  assemble  at 
Corinth,  and,  in  name  or  the  senate,  gave  sen- 
tence^ thatLacedcmon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heracica, 
and  Orchomenos,  not  iiavxng  been  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Aehaan  confederacy,  shomd  now  be 
disjoined  from  it;  and  that  all  the  cities  which 
had  be^i  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Phihpi, 
should  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  freedom 
and  independency. 

Multitudes  from  all  the-diflercnt  states  of-  the 
league  being -on  this  occasion  a  ssemhled  atCo- 
rinUi,  a  great  riot  ensued.  The  Roman  deputies 
were  insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
in  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans^  because  they  hoped  to  establish  their 
sovenagnty  in  Greece  vritiiout  any  convulsion, 
and  had  full  employment  for  their  forces  in  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Mi^edonia,  enca^d  with  ^reat  re- 
luctance. They  renewed  their  commissKm,  .and 
named  other  deputin  to  tenninato  the  disputes  in 
Achats;  but  the  states  of  the  Achsan  league, 
imputing  their  conduct  in  this  particular  to  tear, 
and  to  the  ill  state  of  their  aflairs  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  repel  their  attack,  thou^ 
that  they  had  founa  an  opportunity  to  exclude  for 
ever  from  their  councils  tne  overbearing  influenos 
of  this  arrogant;  nation.'  Tb(^  were  encouraged 
vrith'hopes  of  support  from  Thebes,  Ekiboea,  and 
other  districte  of  Greece,  wfa«re  the  people  were 
averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans;  and  they 
therefore  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their,  com- 
mon rights^  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the 
several  memben  of  their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  Meteihia  had 
then  prevailed  in-  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure 
to  turn  Ids  forces  sgainst  them.  He  aooonHiifily 
moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  still  ^ving  the 
Achaeans  air  ofntion  to  avert  the  cabnuties  of  war, 
by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman 
senate.  Th^  he  said,  were  no  more,  than  that 
they  should  desist  from  their  pretensions  on 
Sparta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  applied  for 
the  protection  of  Rome. 

But  the  Achttans  thought  it  safer  to  resist,  than 
to  be  disarmed  unckr  these  stale  pretences;  they 
took  the  fiekl,  passed  through  the  isthmus,  of 
Corinth,  and,  being  iotned  by  the  Theben^ 
marched  to  Thermopyhe  with  a  view  to  defend 
tlus  entry  into  Grreece.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  dinppointed,  being  either  ^veqted  from 
seizingthe  pass,  or  driven  from  thence  by  Metel- 
lus. They  were  afterwards  intefoopCed  in  tbrit 
retreat  through  Phocis,  where  they  lost  their 
leader  Critdaus,  with  a  great  part  of  his  anny.« 
Dieus,  who  succeeded  mm  as  head  of  the  ooo- 
federacy,  assembled  a  new  fonse,  consisting  of 
fourteen  tbonsand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
took  post  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,,  and  sen* 
four  thoaaand  men  for  the  defence  of  .Megan,  a 
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^laca  whifih  Mill  made  a  part  in  the  expizing  oon- 
ndecaey  of  independent  Greeks. 

Metelliu,  who  after  his  victory  had  made  him- 
«elf  master  of  Thebes,  adyanced  to  Megara,  dis- 
lodged the  Achaans  from  thence,  and  oontiniied 
his  march  to  the  tsthmua  Hero  he  was  super- 
seded by  Mnmmios,  the  consul  of  the  present 
year,  who^  with  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made 
up  an  amy  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  five  hfmdred  horse.  The  enemy, 
having  gained  an  advantage  over  his  advanced 
g[ttud,  wens  encoumged  to  nazard  a  battle  under 
the  wails  of  Corint^  and  were  defeated.  The 
greater  part  fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwards  in 
the  night  withdrew  from  that  place.  Their  seneral 
Disud  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  MisafopolK, 
whither  he  had  sent  his  family;  having  killed  his  i 
wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  himds  of  the 
vnemy,  he  himself  took  poison,  and  died. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  whieh  remain ' 
of  the  last  efforts  made  b}r  the  Ghreeks  to  preserve 
A  fi:eedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  had 
acted  so  distin^ubhed  a  part  As  they  never 
were  surpassed  oy  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 
with  which  they  supported  their  lepibiican  esta- 
blishments, so  they  appeared  to  retain  thcar  inge- 
nuity and  their  skill  in  many  arts,  after  they  £id 
lut  the  military  and  political  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  strength  and  security  of  nations ;  and 
in  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their  extinc- 
tion, as  tine  Achoian  lea^e  was  dissolved  on 
having  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
so  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan  republic 
perished  in  tukving  accepted  their  protection.  The 
enmity  and  the  friendsnip  of  the  Remans  being 
equaily  fatal,  these  and  every  other  state  or  re- 
public of  Greece,  from  tins  tmie  forward,  ceased 
to  be  numbered  among  nations,  having  fidlen  a 

Ksy  to  a  power,  whose  fbree  nothing^  could  equal 
t  the  ability  and  the  ciWBiiig  with  which  it 
was  exerted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  eomnent  which  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Remans^  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  make  on  that  poUcy,  with 
which  about  fifty  years  before  this  data^  Fla- 
mininos,  to  detach- the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip, 
prodaimed,  with  so  much  ostentation  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  general  independenqsi,  and  the 
fiee  exercise  of  their  own  kws  to  all  the  republics 
of  Grreece.  That  people,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
gratiate theraselveB^  surpassed  every  state  in  gene- 
rosity to  their  allies,  they  gained  entire  confidence, 
and  taught  nations,  who  were  otherwise  in  con- 
dition to,  maintain  their  own  independence,  to 
rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from  which 
they  had  most  to  fear  fiir  their  liberties ;  and  in 
the  end,  under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or 
afiinont,  stripped  of  every  right  those  very  states 
who  had  most  plentifully  shared  in  their  hounty. 
In  this  poScy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a 
concerted  d^iign,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  generous  beyond  example,  at  another  time 
cruel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite  extrone, 
equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
cases  to  which  either  species  of  policy  was  suited. 
It  is,  however,  proibabl^  that  they  were  led  by  the 
changing  state  of  their  interests,  and  followed  the 
eonjuneture  without  any  previous  design.  In 
this  sort  of  conduct  the  passions  are  wonuerfully 
reedy  to  act  in  support  of  the  jud^nnent;  and  we 
inay  venture  to  admit,  that  the  oomans  some- 
times felt  the  generosi^  which  they  professed  to 


employ,  and  of  which  the  belief  was  so  fovourable 
to  the  success  of  their  aB&in.  In  a  diffierent  con^ 
juncture,  in  which  they  were  no  longer  equally 
obliged  to  manajge  the  temper  of  their  allies,  they 
became  more  unpatient  of  contradiction,  and 
gave  way  to  their  resentment  on  any  the  slightest 
occasions,  or  to  their  ambition  without  coatroL 
Their  maxim,  to  spare  the  submissive,  and  to  re- 
duce the  proud,*  whether  founded  in  sentiment 
or  cunning,  was  a  principle  productive  of  the  ex- 
tremes i)£  generosity  anu  arrogance  observed  in 
their  conduct;  it  led  them  by  degrees  to  assume 
a  supeiiority  in  every  tmnsaotion,  and  as  their 
{lower  increased,  rendered  this  power  propor- 
tionably  dangerous  to  other  nations. 

On  the  thud  day  after  the  action  which  hap- 
penoJ  in  the  isthmus  of  Connth,  the  victorious 
seneral  entered  the  city;  and  considering  that 
uie*  ifUxaintants  had  a  principal  part  in  the  late 
insult  offered  to  the  Roman  commissioqens  de- 
termined to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  the 
members  of  the  league  bv  the  severities  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  this  people.  Mummius,  though, 
with  Uie  rest  of  his  countrymen  of  tlUs  age,  ill 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  cJeffftnt  workmanship 
of  the  Grecian  artists,^  of  whidi  great  collections 
had  been  madeat  Corinth,  orderM  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  to  be  set  apart  for  his  triumph ;  and. 
with  this  reserve,  gave  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy 
metropolis,  to  be  pillaf  ed  by  the  soldiers.  He 
razed  the  walls,  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes. 

Thus  Corinth  perished  in  the  same  year  with 
Carthage.  The  fortificalions  of  Thebes,  and  of 
some  other  towns  disafiected  to  the  Romans^ 
were  at  the  same  time  demolished ;  and  the  ar- 
mngementB  to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  committed  to  deputies  from  the  Roman 
senate.  By  their  order,  the  AclMsan  league  was 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  azmuUed.  The 
states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and 
pboed  under  the  government  of  a  pereon  annually 
sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  at  the  Pnetor  of 
AchaiaJ 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  capacity  oi  ccotqqerors. 
The  acquisition  of  revenue  in  Macedonia,  which, 
about  twenty  years  before  this  date,  hieui  fire^ 
taught  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxatbi\^ 
excited  from  thenceforward  an  insatiable  thirst  or 
dominion :  and  their  future  progress  is  marked 
by  the  detail  of  wars  which  th^  maintained  on 
their  frontier,  not  in  .defence  of  the  empire,  but 
for  the  enlargement  of  possessioDs  already  toi» 
great 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance^ 
they  had  acted  in  all  the  dlflerent  periods  of  their 
wars,  eithor  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  accord- 
ing as  the  state  viras»  or  was  not,  at  leisure  ^fpBt 
the  pressure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  as  tl^ 
generals  she  employed  were  ambitious  or  P8iaii& 

On  the  concluffion  of  the  peace  with  Philip 
the  Roman  territory  hi  Spain  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and  furnished  the  stations  of 
two  separate  commanders  annually  sent  from 


5  Patters  lubjeotis,  et  debeUare  euperbcw. 

6  He  delivered  tbem  to  the  masters  of  ships,  with 
his  famoufl  threat,  that  if  any  of  these  curiosities  were 
lost,  they  should  be  ohlised  to  replace  tliem. 

7  Pausan  ias.  lib.  vi  i .  c.  16.    l^oly b.  Excerpts  de  Vir  • 
Vitiis. 
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Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  daring  the  continuance  of  it,  three  pro- 
vinces were  a^ain  united  under  one  government 
But  upon  the  defeat  of  Peneua,  and  &e  reduction 
of  Macedonia,  they  were  separated  for  ever. 

From  that  time'  the  amhition  of  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  operated  in  Spain  with  the  same 
effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  boundaries  of  their 
empire.  They  pressed  upon  the  natives,  not 
merely  to  secure  their  own  tenritory  from  inroad 
and  deprodation,  but  to  gain  new  accessions  of 
dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced  to  the 
Tagus,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  mountains 
beyond  the  sources  of  that  river;  and  on  that  side 
involved  themselves  in  a  continual  struggle  of 
many  years'  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians^  Gal- 
licians,  and  Celtiberi. 

In  these  wars,  the  Roman  ofHcers  were  actu- 
ated by  their  avarice,  as  wcIIbs  by  their  ambitioD, 
and  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemy;  amongst  whom  the  prcxluce  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
where  plentiful  spoils  were  so  likely  to  reward 
their  services. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous,  nor  the  conduct  of  genends  so  strictly 
observed,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece ; 
und  such  as  were  employed  in  that  service, 
therefore,  tho  more  to  nasten  their  conquests^ 
ventured  upon  acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of 
futh  with  the  cantons  around  tiiem,  which  the 
senate  did  not  commonly  avow;  and  they  also 
ventured  \ipon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation  in 
their  own  governments,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

The  proconsul  Lucullus,  having  accepted  of 
the  sanrcnder  of  a  town,  ami  being  received  into 
it  in  consequence  of  a  capitulatbn,  nevertheless 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  eflecta.  Crallia,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  western  province  of  Spain,  soon  afterwards 
drcumvented,  by  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  whom  ne  could  not  other- 
wise reduce.  These  examples  probably  retarded! 
instead  of  forwarding,  the  progross  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate  valour  with 
which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed  every  post  in- 
defence  of  their  country ;  and  with  wtucn  tHkoy 
maintained  the  contest  against  a  suoorssbn  of 
Roman  genenis,  prstors,  or  consuls,  who  were 
employed  to  subdue  them.  This  contest  ther 
continued  or  renewed,  at  short  intervals,  with 
▼arious  suocess,  from  the  first  expedition  of  the 
Scipios  to  the  last  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
thage, the  LusiLanians,  incensed  hy  the  act  of 
treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Galba,  reassembled  in  numerous  nartios 
un^r  Vlriathus,  who  had  himself  escapee  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  wh»  enter- 
tained an  implacable  resentment  to  the  asthoia 
of  it.  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman  lui9- 
torians,  had  been  originally  a  herdsman,  afber- 
wards  a  chief  of  banditti,  artd  last  of  all  the  com^ 
raandcr  of  an  army  which  had  ofben  defeated  the 
legions  of  Rome,  and  threatened  their  expulsion 
from  Spain.  He  seesM  to  have  known  now  to 
employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude  people 
against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  his  own 
oiiantiymen,  thongh  more  depending  on  disci- 
pline ;  and  to  have  possessed  what  tteSpaiiinda 


[BoorIL 

retained,  even  ddwn  to  the  days  of  Cesar,  tfav 
faculty  of  turning  the  want  of  order  to  aooooat 
against  an  enemy  so  much  accustomed  to  order, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it  in  most  of 
their  operations.  With  him  an  apparent  rout 
and  dispersion  of  his  foUowen  was  the  ordinary 
prelude  to  a  violent  attack;  and  ha  commonly 
endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  dinrder^ 
movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  nsfa  pursuits 
or  precipitant  marches,  and  seixed  every  advan- 
tage which  they  gave  him^  with  irresistible  ad* 
dress  and  vafenr.  He  continued  about  ten  yeara 
to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  mad« 
to  reduce  Lusitania.  He  had  projected  a  leagor 
and  defensive  oonfedency  with  the  other  free  na^ 
tions  of  Spain,  when  he  was  assassinated^  as  ha 
lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  ^tU 
lowers,  soppoaed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Roman 
general. 

The  Romans,  upon  this  event,  found  the 
westi*m  and  northern  parts  of  Spain  open  to 
their  inroads.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, a  Roman  army  under  Brntus  passed  the 
Duero^i  and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gai- 
hcia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than 
the  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  tra- 
vellers, that  the  sun  was  seen  from  this  distant 
rogbn,  when  he  set  in  the  evening,  to  sink  and 
extinguish  hunself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the 
Western  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themselves  subdued  by  being  thus  overrun. 
They  retired,  with  their  cattle  and  efiTects,  into 
places  of  strength ;  and,  when  required  to  pay 
contributions,  replied,  That  their  ancestors  naa 
left  them  swords  to  defend  their  possessions^  but 
not  anv  gold  to  redeem  them. 

Sucn  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  western  division  of  Spain,  whilcj  they 
were  equally  engaged  in  the  eastern  province^ 
under  Cato  the  elder,  Tiberius  Graoetius,  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  what  the  state 
had  'already  acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits. — 
These  generals  obtained  their  several  triumphs^ 
and  joined  to  tho  Roman  possessions  on  the  coast 
oonsidenble  ac^uintions  in  the  inland  pait  of  th« 
country.  Their  progress,  however,  on  thh  side 
had:  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obstinate  valour 
of  the  Numantians,  and  other  cantons  of  the 
Celtiiberi,.who  had  maintained  the  contest  during 
fifty  ysers,.  and  at  last  had  formed  a  general  con- 
federacy of  all  the  interior  nations  of  Spain,  to  he 
conducted  bv  Viriathus,  whentheir  measures  were 
broker*  by  the  death  of  that  formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong*  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  concrive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na- 
tion. Their  lodgment,  or  township,  vras  con- 
tained'within  a  circumference  of  about  three  mile8» 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  or 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Duriua 
with  another  river,  both  of  which  havinj^  ^^P 
bankSr  rendered  the  plaoe„  on  two  of  its  sides,  of 
very  difiScult  access.  It  was  fi>rtified  on  the  third 
side  with  a  nmpart  and  dfceh« 

The  people  could  muster  no  more  than  ei^ht 
or  ten  thousand  men ;  hut  these  were  greatly  dis- 
tingiiiahed  by  their  vakpur,  reputed  superior  ia 
horMsmUiahip  to  every  other  nation  of  Siiain,  and 
equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  ute  of  the  shield  and 
the  stabbing  sw^ml.    They  had  aheady  gained 
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ciany  Tictories  over  the  It^man  armies  wliich  had 
been  employed  to  mluce  thrm.  They  had  obliged 
Pompey,  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  his  country,  to  accept  of  a  treaty, 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  against  him. 
They  obliged  the  consul  Mancinus  to  save  his 
arm^  by  a  capitulation.^  Neither  of  those  trea- 
ties indeed  were  ratified  by  the  Roman  senate. 
To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  consul  Man- 
emus,  who  concluded  it,,  together  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  his  questor,  were  ordered  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suffer 
in  their  own  persons  for  the  failure  of  engage- 
ments which  they  could  not  fuWl.  Tibenus 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by 
their  favour,  and  from  this  time  is  supposed  to 
have  received  that  bias  which  he  followed  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  political  conduct  Man- 
cinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate^, 
was  presented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates  ol 
Numantia,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  that 
nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  ths  Ro- 
mans detcrtpined  not  to  observe.  But  the  victim 
was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numantians  insisted 
on  the  conditions  they  had  stinulated,  saying, 
that  a  pubUc  breach  of  fiiith  coula  not  be  expiatol 
by  the  sufiTering  of  a  private  man.* 

These  transactions  passed  about  ten  years  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Cfarthagc,  and  the  Romans, 
mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-success  of  the 
war  with  Numantia,  had  recourse  again  to  the 
services  of  Scipio. 

They  had  formerly  dispensed,  in  his  favour, 
with  the  law  thai  required  a  certain  ago  as  a 
qualification  for  the  omce  of  consul ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  employ  Mm  a  second  time,  they  were 
obliged  to  suspend  another  la Wj'Vhich  prohibited 
the  re-dcction  of  the  same  j^rson  into  that  office.. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  said 
that  ne  found  the  Roman  army,,  discouraged  by 
repeated  defeats,  withdrawn  into  fortified  stations 
at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting  the  hard- 
ships of  a  military  camp,  indulging  themselves 
in  all  the  vices  of  a  disorderly  town,  and  subject 
to  panics  on  the  slightest  alarm.  It  is  said  that 
the  cries,  the. aspect^  the  painted  visage,  and  the 
long  hair  of  the  Spaniard  were  become  objects 
o(f  terror.* 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  made 
to  restore  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
eamp  of  its  unnecessary  followers,  amongst  whom 
are  mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune- 
tellers ;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  bagga^  re- 
duced the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  to  the  spit  and 
the  pan ;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain  food, 
roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  bed- 
steads in  camp,  and  set  the  example  himself  of 
sleeping  on  a  straw  mat;,  likewise  restrained  tho 
infimtry  from  the  use  of  horses  on  the  march, 
and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 

Though  possessed  of  superior  numbers  he  de- 
clined a  oatUe,  and  avoided  every  route  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepured  to  receive  him;  took 
advantage  of  a  supenor  address  in  managing  his 
resources,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce  peo- 
ple by  slow  operations ;.  he  laid  waste  the  country 
around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire within  their  own  ramparts,  and  to  consume 
yrrhat  was  raised  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of 
their  walls. 
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Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Nu- 
mantia by  Jogurtha,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa, 
who,  on  their  service,  made  his  first  acquaintance 
wirh  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforcement* 
of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
horse,  of  archers  and  slinger?.  At  its  arrival  the 
array  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  But 
Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  town ;  he  took 
a  number  of  posts  which  he  successively  fortified, 
and,  by  joining  them  together,  compietet]  a  double 
line  of  circumvallation,  equal  in  strength  to  the 
walls  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had  his 
curtains,  his  towers,  ms  places  of  arms  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  place ;  and  he  established  an 
order  of  service  and  a  set  of  signals,  in  case  of 
sbirm  by  day  or  bpr  night,  whkh  resembled  more 
the  precautions  of'^an  army  on  its  defence,  than 
the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to 
reduce  the  Numantians  by  famine,  an  operation 
or  time,  during  which,  from  so  warlike  a  nation, 
he  might  be  exposed  to  surprise,  or  to  the  cfiects 
of  despair. 

The  place  besieged'  beinff  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  navij^ble  with  smiQi  vessels,  which  de- 
scended vrith  great  rapidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  favour  of  proper  wind?, 
even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  while,.  procuT«3  some  supplies  by  water. 
N'umbers  of  them  swimming  with  great  address, 
and  diving  at  p^per  places,,  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  the  besiegen,  still  passed  through  the  lines, 
and  preserved' a  communication  with  the  country, 
until  the  rivers  also  were  barred  across  their  chan- 
nels by  timbers,,  that  were  armed  with  sword- 
blades  and  spikes  of  iron.. 

The  Numantians  were  still  in  hopes  of  suc- 
cour from  their  allies..  Five  aged  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass 
throuch  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  sue  for 
relief  nom  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  suc- 
ceeded by  night  in  the  first  part  of  tlieir  attempt, 
cut  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the  camp  into 
some  conAision^  and  escaped  before  the  occasion 
of  the  alarm  was  known.  But  their  cause  was 
liecome  desperate,,  and  too  likely  to  involve  in  cer- 
tain ruin  any  friend  who  embraced  it.  Their 
suit,  nevertheless,,  was  attended  to  at  Lotia,  the 
head  of  a  small  canton,  forty  miles  from  Nu- 
mantia^ 

The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  tho  injured  Numantians ;  but 
Scipio  had  notice  of  their  intention  time  enough 
to  Dre\ent  its  eflfect.  He  liastcned  to  the  place, 
and  having  accomplished  this  march  of  forty 
miles  in  eight  hours,,  surprised  the  inhabitant^ 
had  four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  hinij 
and  ordered  their  right  arms  to  be  struck  of!. 
By  tliis  dreadful  act  of  severity,  he  secured  him- 
self from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  im- 
posed the  other  states  of  that  neigt^bourhood 
with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  tune,  were 
pressed  with  famiiie^  and  having  no  hopes  of  re- 
lief,, sent  a  deputation  to  tr)'  the  clemency  of  their 
enemy^  "  What  was  once  a  happy  state,"  they 
8aid>  **>  content  with  its  own  possessions,  and  se- 
cure in  the  valour  of  its  dtizensj  is  now  reduced 
to  g^reat  distress,  for  no  other  onme  than  tliat  of 
havine  maintained  their  freedom^  and  of  having 
defended  their  wives  and  their  diildren. 

"For you,"  they  continued,,  addressing  them- 
selves tf>.  Scipio^  ^  wha  xovself  axe  said  to  possess 
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fH)  many  viftne%  it  would  become  you  to  espoose 
the  cautt  of  this  injured  nation,  and  procure  to 
them  terms  which  they  could  with  honour  pre- 
•fer  to  their  present  distresses.  Their  expecta- 
tions are  mooerato^  for  they  have  felt  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  receive 
their  submission  under  any  tolerable  conditions, 
or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of  despair, 
which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  themselves." 

Scipio  replied,  That  he  could  not  grant  them 
any  terms ;  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion. 

tJpon  the  return  of  this  answer  they  resumed 
their  former  obstinacy,  and  held  out  until  they 
had  consumed  every  article  of  provision  within 
their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  shields 
and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  re- 
ported. By  some  it  is  said,  that  in  the  last  stage 
of  despair,  the  Numantians  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
chase death  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies ; 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  they  for 
some  time  exposed  themselves  with  the  most 
frantic  rage,  till  the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few 
Tetumed  mto  the  town,  set  nre  to  the  houses,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  chUdreni  perished  in  the 


By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day 
came  they  begged  for  another;  allegin^^  that  many 
of  their  peopfe,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had  deter- 
mined to  die,  and  wished  for  one  day  more,  that 
they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute  their 
purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  which  the  fear  of  oapti\ity,  and  that 
of  its  ordinary  consMuences  among  ancient  na- 
tions, had  inspired.  The  few  of  this  high-minded 
people  who  survived  the  effects  of  despair,  fallii^ 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  stripi^  of  their 
arms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whoIcL  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  The  re- 
mainder were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  walls  of 
their  strong  hold  were  IcvelM  v^th  the  ground. 
The  prisoners,  even  after  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms  and  submitted  to  mercy,  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cast  on  their  victors 
such  glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still  kept 
the  animosity  of  enemies  awake^  and  pre^'entcd 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  these  paniculais  strongly 
mark  the  defects  winch  still  subsisted  in  the  sup- 
posed law  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the 
reader  will  probably  bear  with  the  shock  that  Is 
given  to  his  feelings  of  compassion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  wliicli  4t  is  necessary  to  give  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from^he  resistance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one 
of  their  most  difficult  conqne^  we  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  considerable  power.  Its  reduc- 
tion gave  immediate  respite  from  war  in  Sjuin. 
Scipio  and  Brutus  returned  nearly  together  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their 
separate  triumphs  in  the  same  year. 

These  operations  againtft  Numantia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  Gre^e,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  wilh  a  num- 
ber of  other  wats  less  consideroble  in  Illyricum, 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  these  the  revolt  of  the 
staves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 


1  Orosiufl.  lib.  v.  &  7.    Florui,  iib.  ii.  c.  IB. 


the  view  it  gives  of  thtf>etate  of  the  oountiies  titm 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The 
island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  lirst  acquisition 
which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limita  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  domea- 
tic  tranquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy.  Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on  their  estates  in 
Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  supply  with  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  the  markets  and  granaries  of  Rome. 
The  labour  was  performed  by  slaves.  These 
w«re  led  in  chains  to  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  and  fortified  workhouses  at  the  several 
tasks  they  were  employed  to  perfonn.  As  the 
proprietors  of  Umd  naa  many  reasons  to  prefer 
the  labour  of  alaves  to  that  of  freemen,  who  were 
distracted  by  their  poUtical  engagpnents,  and 
subject  to  he  called  upon  or  pressed  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  the  number  of  slaves  continually  in- 
creased. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  some  of  them  being  of  high  mnk, 
unused  to  submission,  and  animated  with  fierce 
passions  of  indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  iavoumble  opportunity,  to  take  arms 
against  their  masters,  and  often  to  shake  the  state 
itself  with  a  storm  wnich  was  not  foreseen  until 
it  actually  bunt 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  four  years  before  that  of  Nvsiiantia, 
this  injured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt  in 
Sicily  By  Eunus,  a  Syrian  slave;  who^  at  first 
under  pretence  of  reugion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
miracles  he  was  supposed  to  perform,  tempted 
many  to  break  from  theu:  bondage;  traversed  th^ 
country^  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prisons  in 
which  his  fellow-sufierers  were  confined,  and 
actually  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
meiL  With  this  force,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  Roman 
pnetors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchmento  of 
the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 
prove  his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
for  the  government  or  tfubsiittence  of  his  followen, 
in  a  country  that  was  gradually  ruined  by  thcit 
own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution, 
and  superior  conduct'  of  Perperna,  or  Publius 
Rutilius,  gradually  circumscrined  in  his  depreda- 
tioni^  defeated,  and  obhfled  to  take  refuge  m  En- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  remainder,  as  an  example,  to  deter  slaves  from 
the  commission  of  -a  similar  offence,  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways, 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  exten- 
sive conquests,  Italy  itsdlf  had  long  enjoyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  people,  whether  aliens 
or  dtuens,  freemen  or  slaves.  From  about  three 
hundred  thousand,^  which,  in  this  period,  were 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  census,  the  citizens 
soon  after  augmented  to  above  four  hundred 
thousand  ;>  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inspection 
as  censor  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  closing 
of  the  rolls,  "  That  the  republic  might  increase 


S  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
3  Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-two. 
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in  the  immbfln  of  its  people^  and  iu  thiBazteBt  «f 
its  tenilory ;"  bid  him  pray  that  it  might  be  pre- 
lenred,  fi>r  it  was  already  great  enough.  It  is 
^nolnble  that,  in  the  view  of  this  nAacious  ob- 
aenrer,  the  marks  of  corraption  already  becan  to 
appear  in  the  capital ;  and  a  tree,  whicn  stiS  con- 
tinued for  a  century  to  make  such  vigorous  shoots 
from  its  branches,  already  bo^  some  marks  of 
decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  state,  and  the  govenunent  of 
provinces,  to  which  those  who  Sid  filled  them* 
succeeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  avarice,  as 
wen  as  ftom  ambition.  Complaints  of  peculation 
and  extortion,  which  were  received  about  this 
time  £R>m  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed  out  the 
nece^ty  of'restminine  such  oppresnons,  and 
su^ested  some  penal  laws^  which  were  often, 
aad  in  vain,  amended  and  revived 

An  action  was.  instituted  in  fitvour  of  the  pro- 
vinces, against  governois,  or  their  attendants,  who 
should  be  accused  of  levyiDg  money  without  the 
authority  of  the  state^  and  au  ordinary  jurisdiction 
was  granted  to  one  of  the  prcfeors^  to  hear  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  The  penalty  at  first  was  no 
more  than  restitution,  and  a  pecuniary  fine;  it  was 
gradually  extended  to  dcmdatbn,  uid  exile. 

These  reformations  are  dated  in 

^fb.  604.  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Cai^ 
^?5£j2  thage,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion 
f^-Jj.^^  of  Calpurnius  Piao,  tl^n  one  of  the 
qMe$ti0iu§  tribunes.  Before  this  time  all  juris- 
ftrp^tum,  diction  in  criminal  matters  belonged* 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and 
was  exercised  by  themselves  i^  theur  collective 
capad^,  or  occaaonally  delegated  to  a  special 
commission.  Few  crimes  were  yet  defined  by 
statute^  and  ordinary  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial 
of  them  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances crinunals  of  state  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  defend  themselves  after  a  prosecution 
was  commenced,  but  likewise  to  employ  intrigue, 
or  exert  their  credit  with  the  people^  to  prevent 
or  evade  a  trial 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
crimes  now  began  to  be  made^  and  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
va  the  provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the , 
>aw  of  Culpurnius,^  murder,  breaiJi  of  faith,  rob- 
bery, ajnaidt,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery, 
&ise  judgment,  fraud,  perjury,  &c,  were  succes- 
sively jomed  to  the  Uist;  and  an  ordinary  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  was  vested  in ! 
a  jury  of  senators,  over  whom  the  prstor,  with 
t!ie  title  of  qucsitor,  presided. 

The  number  of  pretors,  corresponding  to  thisi 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was 
now  augmented  to  six ;  and  these  officers,  tbough 
destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to  the  oonunand 
of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
during  the  term  (S*  their  magistracy,  to  have  full 
occupation  in  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
not  till  after  the 'expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
they  had  been  elected,  that  they  drew  lots  for  a 
proyince.  A  like  policy  was  soon  after  adopted 
m  the  destination  of  consuls,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  state,  who,  being  supposed  to  have  suf- 
Sdeni  occupation  in  Italy  ana  Kome  during  the 
year  of  their  appointment,  were  not  destined  to 
any  foreign  service  till  that  year  was  expired. 


4  Parrieidiam,  vis  pablica,  latrociniam,  injuria,  ve- 
nificiam.  iocettus^adulteriuin.captse  pccunife  corrapti, 
jodieii  lUsi,  peijariom. 
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With  theM  establishments,  calculated  Ui  se- 
cure the  functions  of  office,  the  use  of  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  first  in  elections^  and  afterwards 
in  collecting  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
justice  t^  a  dangerous  form  m  proceeding  in  con- 
stitutions tending  to  popular  hcenae,  am  where 
justice  is  mate  luLely  to  sufier  from  the  una  wed 
passions  df  the  lower  people,  than  from  any  im- 
proper influence  of  superior  rank ;  and  where  the 
autaority  of  the  wise,. and  the  sense  of  public 
shame,  were  so  much  required,  as  principal  sup- 
ports of  i^ovemroent. 

An  occasion  for  the  commisaion  of  new  crimes 
is  fipequently  taken  from  the  precautions  which 
are  emdoyed  against  the  old.  From  the  fiicility 
with  which  criminal  aoeuaations  now  began  to  M 
received,  a  new  species  of  crime  accordingly  arose. 
Calumny  and  vexatious  prosecutions  commenced 
by  disa{^)ointed  oompetitora  against  persons  in 
public  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to  require  the 
loterpoeition  of  laws.  On  this  account  it  vras 
enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  that  all 
persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the 
provinces,  miffht  decline  answering  a  criminal 
charge  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  u^til 
their  return  from  the  service  to  which  they  were 
destined  ^  and  persons  of  any  denomination  might 
have  an  action  of  calumny  against  the  author  of 
a  false  or  groundless  prosecutioiu  Whoever  was 
convicted  of  this  offence  was  to  be  branded  in  the 
fiu!e  with  the  initials  of  lus  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Rome,  long 
resembling  a  mere  military  station,  made  some 
progress  in  completing  the  system  and  applica- 
tion of  her  laws.  Literary  productions,  in  some 
of  their  forms,  particulariy  m  the  form  of  dramatic 
compositions,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  be- 
gan to  be  known.  The  representation  of  tables 
was  first  introduced  under  pretenoe  of  religion, 
and  practiaed  as  a  sacred  rite  to  avert  the  plague 
or  some  public  caUunity.  This  entertainment 
was  fondly  received  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
fluently  presented  to  them  by  the  ediles,  who 
liad  the  charge  of  such  matters.  Literature,  how- 
ever^ in  some  of  ite  less  popular  forms,  was 
checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption. 
U.  C.  592.  In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  that  is,  about  eight 
yeare  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pomponius, 
the  pr«tor,  that  the  oity  was  freouented  by  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this 
officer,  agreeably  to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should 
take  car^  to  remove  all  such  persons  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  judgment  should  direct  ;7  and,  in 
about  six  years  after  this  date,  an  embassy  bavin? 
come  from  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and 
rhetoricians,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth 
by  the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon 
despatch  was  given  to  their  business,  that  they 
might  not  have  any' pretence  for  remaining  too 
long  in  the  city. 

A  proposal  which  was  made  during  this  pe- 
riod, to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  accommMlation  of 
the  spectators  at  their  public  show*,  was  rejected 
with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  manners  oAhe  people.  The  materials  which 
had  been  coUected  for  this  work  were  publicly 
sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  same  time,  was  pub- 


5  Lex  Oabinia  Tabcllaris.  .       .       «      . 

6  JjBX  Memmia  de  reis  postnlandif.     Lex  Camia 
Talwllaria.  7  A.  GelUus.  lib.  zv.  c  11 
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lished,  that  no  one  should  cv«r  resume  this  design, 
or  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or  seat  for  the  ax^ 
oommodation  of  the  spectators  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its 
vvalls.!  It  was  thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it 
seems,  for  the  Roman  people  to  be  seated ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment, however  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  consi- 
dered as  an  evil  and^  in  remitting  established 
severities,  to  let  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  least 
precede  the  intluiijr^nce. 

The  sumptuury  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  household  expenses, 
were,  under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  person  who 
proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived;^  and, 
witn  some  alterations,  extenderl  to  all  the  Roman 
citizens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
against  iuxur}r  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth*; 
distempers  incident  to  prosperity  itself,  and  not 


to  be  cured  by  partbl  remedies.  They  weT«  by 
the  Romans  ^who  knew  better  how  to  accomplish 
the  cdebratcd  problem  of  Themistodes,  in  tnah^ 
ing  a  amall  atate  a  great  one^  than  they  knew 
how  to  explain  thd  etfects  of  its  greatness)  com- 
monly^ imputed  to  some  particular  circumstance, 
or  accidental  event.  To  the  spoils  of  Tarentum, 
they  said,  and  of  Asia,'  to  the  destruction  of  our 
principal  rivals,  the  Carthaginians ;  to  the  mighty 
show  of  statues^  pictures,  and  costly  furniture, 
which  were  brought  by  Mummius  from  Corinth, 
we  owe  this  adipiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailing 
a  passion  for  private  as  well  as  for  public  wealth. 
In  this  manner  they  explained  the  effects  of  a 
progress  which  they  themselves  had  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  so  many  provinces ;  in  the  growing 
security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  city,  from  which 
all  foreign  alarms  were  far  removed ;  and  to  which 
the  wedth  of  a  great  empire,  either  in  the  form 
of  private  fortune  or  of  public  treasure,  began  to 
flow  With  a  continued  and  increasing  stream.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 
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IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed 
their  political  establishment,  and  made  their  first 
and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire,  without  de- 
parting from  the  policy  by  which  they  had  been 
preserved  in  the  mfancy  of  their  power.  They 
were  become  sovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lusitania,  and  Spain ;  yet, 
even  in  this  pitch  of  greatness,  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
nor^ve  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from  the 
pubhc  service.  They  did  not  despise  any  enemy, 
neither  in  the  measures  they  took,  nor  in  the  ex- 
ertions they  made  to  resist  him :  and  as  the  fatal 
effects  which  they  and  all  the  olSier  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  were  long  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect  from  defeats,  were  no  less  than  servitude  or 
death,  they  did  not  submit  to  any  enemy  in  con- 
sequence of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure  of 
any  calamit^r  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on  vic- 
tories, and  to  sink  under  defeats ;  to  become  in- 
solent or  mean  wiUi  the  tide  of  their  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  prosiierity, 
and  arrogant  when  their  enemies  expected  to 
force  tbair  submianon. 

Other  nations,  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  against  the  concessions  which 
they  were  required  to  make;  and,  among  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred  what 
appeared  to  be  the  least.  The  Romans  alone 
spurned  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings;  and,  though 
they  cautiously  avoided  difficulties  tlmt  were 


1  VaL  Maxim.  UIkU.  0.4. 


2  Lex  Didia. 


likely  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  ready  to  grant  the 
most  liberal  terms  when  the  concession  could  not 
be  imputed  to  weakness  or  fear.  By  such  free 
and  unforced  concession,  indeed,  they  established 
a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  contribut»I,  no 
less  than  their  valour,  to  secure  the  dominion 
they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors,  by  which  tliey  had,  in  the  infant  slate 
of  their  policy,  brought  ail  the  cantons  of  Latium 
to  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued  to  taKe 
the  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they  could  noc 
have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they  were  Uberai 
in  their  friendships,  so,  after  repeatecl  provocations 
seemed  to  justify  adifferentconduct,  they  were  ter- 
rible in  their  resentments,  and  took  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  fovours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 
^  By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  men' 
tioned.  That  the  submiasive  were  to  be  sparct^ 
and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became  necessary 
for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perish ; 
and,  when  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  naUons  were  entitled  to  consider 
them  as  common  enemies.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  make  the  submission  of  mankind  a  necessary 
condition  to  its  own  preservation ;  nor  are  many 
states  qualified  to  support  such  pretensions.  Some 
part  of  this  political  character,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement^ 


3  Asia  primom  devicta  hixariam  misit  in  Italiaa. 
run.  lib.  xxziil.  c  11. 

4  Liv.  lib.  zxxix.  c.  8.    PUa.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  1. 
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«ny  other  goverament  or  defence  than  that  of  its 
own  citizena.  No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  any 
ally  to  stifier  by  having  espoused  its  cause,  or 
that  allows  itself  to  be  driven,  by  defeats  or  mis- 
fortunes^  into  a  sanrender  of  any  material  part  of 
its  rights. 

Tfie  measure  of  the  Roman  conquests^  in  the 
bq^nning  of  the  seventh  centuir  of  Kome,  thoi 
etealf  was  yet  &r  from  being  full ;  and  the 
hsd  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  industry,  nor 
in  the  ardour  with  which  prosperous  natbns  ad- 
Tuice^  but  which  they  frequentW*  remit  in  the 
height  of  their  attainments  and  of  their  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  common  woilth  etill 
afibrded  a  plentiful  nursery  of  men  for  both  the 
dvil  and  military  departments ;  and  this  people 
aocoidingly  continued  for  some  time  to  advance 
with  a  quick  pace  in  the  career  of  their  conquests. 
They  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  with  as  ffraat,  or 
creater  facility,  than  that  with  which  they  had 
2>niierly  conouered  villages  and  single  fieldis. 

But  the  enlaigement  Sf  thcdr  terntorv,  and  the 
succesB  of  their  arms  abroad,  became  tne  sources 
of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home.  The  wealth  of 
pTovinoes  bc^  to  ik>w  into  the  city,  and  filled 
the  ooffieri  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the 
command  of  armies  were  become  lucrative  as  well 
as  honourable,  and  were  coveted  on  the  former 
account  In  the  state  itself  the  governing  and  the 
governed  felt  separate  interests,  and  were  at  vari- 
ance, from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition ; 
and,  instead  of  the  parties  who  formerljr  strove  for 
distinctioD,  and  for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  commonwealth,  factions  arose,  who 
contended  for  the  greatest  share  of  its  spoils,  and 
who  ncrificed  the  pubhc  to  their  party-atUch- 
ments  and  animoeitics. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plel^ian 
were  extinguished  b;^  the  equal  participation  of 
fiiblic  honours.  Tms  distinction  itself  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a  new 
one,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and 
oommona,  or  illustrious  and  obscure,  without  in- 
volving any  legal  disparity  of  privileges,  gave  rise 
to  an  aristocracy,  which  was  partly  hereditary, 
G)unded  in  the  repeated  succession  to  honours  in 
the  same  family ;  and  partly  personal,  founded  in 
the  habits  of  high  station,  and  in  the  advantages  of 
education,  such  as  never  fiiil  to  distinguish  the  con- 
(fitions  of  men  in  every  great  and  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferred  a  power  on  the 
noblflB^  which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not  less 
real  than  that  whic^  had  been  possessed  by  the 
ancient  patricians.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
was  lod^  with  the  senate,  a  body  which,  though 
by  the  emulation  of  ite  members  too  much  dis- 
posed to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquest,  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  in  miwnanimity,  ability,  or 
ia steadiness, by  ahy  councilof  state  whatever. 

The  people*  had  submitted  to  the  senate,  as 
possessed  ot  an  authority  which  was  founded  in 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  superior  worth; 
and  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  conunons  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of 
men,  amongst  whom  they  themselves,  by  proper 
effints  and  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend. 
The  examples  of  preferment,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dividuals, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
tbecommoawealtb.  though  for  the  most  part  re- 


ceived with  some  degree  of  jeafeosy  by  those  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  higher  condition, 
were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extinguished  au 
appearance  of  an  exclusive  pretension  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  state  in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people. 

The  knights,  or  tne  equestrian  order,  bein^ 
persons  possiessed  of  estates  or  efiects  of  a  certain 
valuation,!^  formed  between  %the  senate  and  the 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who,  in  consequence 
pf  tneir  liaving  a  capital,  and  being  less  engaged 
than  the  senators  in  aflain  of  state,  became 
traders,  contractors,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and 
constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in  Uio 
city,  and  in  the  provinces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part^of  the  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  aheady  related,  was 
the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth* 
But  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
tho  political  state  of  nation^  are  often  no  more 
than  a  passage  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  oratransi- 
tion  from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to  what 
the^  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles  begvn  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  authority  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro* 
perty  as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to 
be  occupied  with  their  pkntations  and  their  skves. 
The  number  of  great  landed  estates,  and  the 
multiplication  of  slaves,  kept  pace  together.  This 
manner  of  stocking  plantations  was  necessary  of 
expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans : 
for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who  possessed  so  much 
consequence  in  his  military  and  political  capacity, 
had  been  willing  to  become  a  hireling  and  a  ser- 
vant, yet  it  was  not  the  interest  of^masters  to 
entrust  their  affiiini  to  pcnsons  who  were  Uable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were  so  oflen 
called  away  to  the  comitia  and  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Citizens  contended  for  ofiices  in  the  state  as  the 
road  to  lucrative  appointments  abroad ;  and  when 
the^  had  obuined  this  end,  and  had  reigned  for  a 
while  in  some  province,  they  brought  backj£rom 
their  governments  a  profusion  of  wealth  iu  ac- 
quireii^  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary  and  uncontrolled 
command.  When  disappointed  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders  of  dan- 
gerous factions  at  home;  or  when  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  they  became  the  agents  of 
corruption  to  disseminate  idleness,  and  the  love  of 
ruinous  amusements,  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  secluMon  of  the  equestrian  order  from  the 
pursuit  of  political  emolument  or  honour,  and  the 
opportunities  they  had,  by  contracts  and  by  farmr 
inff  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a 
dmerent  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits  of 
trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  considerations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  popu- 
lace, who^  tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
distribution  of^com,  by  the  frequency  of  pubUe 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  assemblies,  or  perhaps  dis- 
lodged from  the  country  by  the  engrossers  of  land, 
and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  htbour 
of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  to  reside  at  Rome. 
There  they  were  corrupted  by  idleness  and  indi- 
gence, and  the  order  itself  was  continually  debased 
by  the  frequent  accession  of  emancipated  slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jeak>us  of 
their  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  other  way  of 


1  40O«O0O  Boman  moaej,  or  about  3,0002. 
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dUpodng  of  a  ikve,  who  htd  obtained  his  fime- 
dom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  roUaof  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  tnis  quarter  acoordinely  the  munberB 
of  the  people  were  chiefly  recraited.  The  emanci- 
pated slave  took  the  name  of  his  master,  became  a 
client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  fune- 
rals and  other  solemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
distinguished  b^  the  number  of  attendants,  made 
a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  claas  of  men  accord- 
ingly received  contiaval  additions^  from  the  vanity 
or  weakness  of  those  who  chose  to  change  their 
slaves  into  dependent  citiiens;  and  numbers  who 
had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives,  or  who 
had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price 
proportioried  to  the  pleasurable  arts  they  possessed, 
Mcaine  an  accession  to  that  turinilent  |x>pu]ace, 
who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citiaens,  tyrannized 
in  their  tnrn  over  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
wreokfld  on  the  conquerors  of  eo  many -nations 
the  evib  which  they  themselves  had  so  'fieHy  in- 
flicted on  mankind.* 

Citizens  of  this  extraction  could  not  for  aees 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  coiud, 
by  their  personal  defects,  injure  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  they  increased,  bv  their  numbers  and 
their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dres,  which,  in 
great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  nnks,  by  the 
tendency  ot  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  bwest 
condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that  faction 
who  are  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors, 
by  mercenary  views,  or  by  aligect  fear;  who  are 
ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  leader 
against  the  restraints  of  public  order;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  more  respectable  ranks  of  men;  and  by 
their  indifference  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or 
honour,  to  frustrate  every  principle  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  government  of  mankind,  besides 
fear  and  compulsion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
fiir  from  being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
ronl^minato  the  whole  body  of  the  people;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  m  turning  the  scale  of 
political  councils.  This  effect,  however,  was  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  wise  precaution  which  the 
censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean 
or  s1a\-ish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  called  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.^ 

Notwithstanding  thn  precaution,  we  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  very  improper  parties  m 
the  participation  of  sovereignty,  and  likely  enough 
to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  with  disorders 
and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  and  while  the  territories  suoces- 
aively  acquired  were  cleared  for  the  reception  of 
Roman  citizens,  by  the  reduction  and  captivity 
of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dancy of  this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflow- 
ings were  accordingly  dispersed  over  Italy,  from 
HBogium  to  Aquileia,  in  about  seventy  colonies. 
But  the  country  being  now  completely  settled, 
and  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  established,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  provide  for  the  indigent 


1  Velleius,  lib.  if.  c  4. 

S  Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  46.  When  this  preoaution  was  taken 
by  FstMitf  Muimus,  the  trihes  amounted  to  ihirty-one. 
Bee  the  lucceiaive  additions  by  which  the  tribes  wen 
hrougtit  up  to  this  number,  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  lib.  vii.  c. 
lo.  lib.  viii.  c  17.  lib.  ix.  c.  30. 


dtinns  in  this  manner;  and  the  pmoiioe  of  seU 
ding  new  colonies,  which  had  been  so  useful  in 
planting,  and  securing  the  conquests  which  were 
made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  beyond 
this  country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  secur- 
ing any  of  the  provinces  lately  aoqnhmi.  Mete 
cobnization,  indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper 
and  inadequate  measoie  for  this  purpose;  ana  in 
time  of  the  republic  neimr  was,  m  any  oonsider- 
able  degree,  extended  beyond  sea.  The  provinces 
were  pneed  under  military  government,  and  were 
to  be  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of  regular 
troops.  Roman  citizens  had  Httks  inclination  to  re- 
move their  habitations  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy; 
and  if  they  had,  would  have  been  unable,  in  the 
mere  capacity  of  civil  corpomtions  and  paofic  set- 
tlements, to  eanv  into  execution  the  exactions  of 
a  government  which  they  themselves,  now  become 
innabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in  those  pco- 
vinoes,  would  have  soon  been  interested  to  opj^ose : 
for  these  reasons,  although  the  Roman  temtory 
was  greatly  extended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  wore  diminished.  The  former  discharge 
for  many  dangerous  humours  that  were  found  to 
arise  among  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut  up^ 
and  these  humoura  began  to  regom  on  the  atate. 

Wbale  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  in 
tiicir  characteri^  or  were  diebased  by  the  cireum- 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  nnks, 
by  thdr  application  to  affaire  of  state,  by  their 
education,  by  the  ideas  of  high  biith  and  fomily- 
distinction,  by  the  superiority  of  fortune,  began  to 
rise  in  their  estimation,  in  their  pretensions,  and 
in  their  power ;  and  they  entertained  some  degree 
of  contempt  for  persons,  whom  the  laws  still  re- 
quired them  to  aomit  as  their  fofiow-citizens  and 
equals. 

In  tlus  dispontion  of  parties  so  dangerous  in  a 
commonwealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely  to 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown  that 
soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animosities 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinguished. 
We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  namtion, 
by  the  series  of  events,  somewnat  beyond  the  date 
of  transactions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Bdpio  was  employed  in  the  aiege  of 
Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman  officera  in  Sicily 
were  ^  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slaves, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plebeian  Jamilj^,  but 
ennobled  by  the  honours  of  his  &ther,  by  lus  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  his  mother  from  the  first 
Sdpio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Sdpio,  who  had  married  his  sister  being 
now  tribune  of  the  people,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
accomplishmente  required  in  a  popular  leader, 
great  ardour,  resolution,  and  eloquenoe,  formed  a 
project  in  itself  extremely  alarming,  and  in  ite  eon- 
sequences  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  republic 

Like  other  young  men  or  high  pretensions  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Qraochus  had  begun  his  militeiy 
service  at  the  usual  age,  had  served  with  reputa- 
tion under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio^  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  questor,  under  Man- 
onus  in  epain,  where  the  credit  of  his  fother, 
well  known  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  natives  as  the  only  person  with  whom  tb^y 
would  negotiate  in  the  treaty  that  ensued.  The 
disgrace  he  incurred  in  this  transaction  gave  him 
a  &taste  to  the  military  service,  and  to  foreign 
affaire.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  it,  the 
severity  he  experienced  from  the  senate,  and  the 
protec^on  he  obtained  from  the  people,  fitted  lua 
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bictat  wHh  en  ammoBity  to  the  one,  and  a  pM- 
pOMeaaion  in  >&vour  of  tne  other.* 

Actuated  by  these  diapoaitionfl^  or  by  an  idea 
net  uncommon  to  enthusastio  mindt,  that  Me 
unequal  dutributicn  ofproperty,  Bofavmerable  to 
the  riehj  ia  an  injury  to  the  poor;  he  now  pnn 
posed  in  part  to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  sap- 
posed  evSf  by  leviying  the  oelebreted  law  of 
Lidiitiia,  by  which  Rmoan  citiiena  had  been  re- 
stnined'froni  accumulating  estates  in  land  aliove 
the  ^oe  of  fite  hundred  juma,^  ot  from  hatine 
more  than  one  hundred  of  Uie  larger  cattle,  and 
five  hundred  of  the  lesser. 

In  hie  travels  through  Italy,  he  said,  he  had 
obserred  that  the  property  of  land  was  beguming- 
to  be  engrossed  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  ud  that 
the  eoantry  was  entirely  occupied  by  slaves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  freemen  :  that  the  laoe  of  Ro- 
msn  dtiiens  would  soon  be  extinct,',  if  proper 
seltfements  were  not  provided  to  enable  the  poor 
to  support  their  families,  and  to  educate  their 
childreo ;  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by  law, 
the  surplus  left  would  then  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpoae. 

Bring  determined,  however,  as  much  as  possi- 
Ue,  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  reroncUe  the  interest  of  both  peilaes  to  his 
scheme,  he  proposed  to  make  some  abatements  in 
the  rigour  oiT  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every 
£uniiy  holding  five  hnndfoil  jugem  in  n^ht  of 
the  father,  to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  nght  of 
every  unemancipated  son;  and  proposed,  that 
every  person  who  should  suffer  any  diminution 
of  his  property  in  oonaequonce  of  the  intended  re- 
form, should  have  compensation  made  to  hmi; 
and  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  should 
be  issued  from  the  treasmy. 

^  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  acting  in  concert  with  some  lead- 
ing  men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  a  senator  of  the  fiunily  of  Crtssos, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and 
Mutius  Scsvola,  consul. ' 

To  complete  tho  intended  refomtttion,  and  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  accumulation  of  estates 
m  land,  the  sale  or  commerce  of  land  Was  from 
thenceforwanl  to  be  prohibited ;  and  three  com- 
missioners were  to  be  annually  named,  to  ensure 
the  execution  and  regular  observance  of  this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible,  it  is  probable, 
was  extremely  unseasonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  The  law  of  Lici nius 
had  psased  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven, 'no  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  city  wa»  restored  from  its  destruction  by 
the  Gauh^  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  this  date ;  and  though  properly  suited  to  a 
small  republic,  and  even  necessary  to  preserve  a 
democnicy,  was,  in  that  condition  of  the  people, 
received  with  difficulty,  and  was  soon  trespanied 
upon  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose  sug- 
fjeation  it  had  been  moved  and  obtained :  that  it 
was  beeome  obsolete,  and  gone  into  disuse,  ap- 
peared fimm  the  abuses  which  were  now  oom- 
pteined  o(,  and  to  which  its  renewal  was  proposed 
It  was  become  in  a  great  measure 


3  Cicero  de  Claris  Orsioribni,  e.  37. 
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impractieable,  and  even  dangerous  in  the  present 
state  of  the  republic.  The  distinctions  of  poor 
and  rich  are  as  necessary  in  states  of  considerable 
extent,  as  labour  and  good  government  The 
poor  are  destined  to  labour,  and  the  rich,  by  the 
advantagea  of  education,  independence,  and  lei* 
sure,  are  (pialified  for  superior  stations.  The 
empire  was  now  greatly  extended,  and  owed  its 
safety  and  the  order  or  its  government  to  a  re- 
spectable aristocracy,  founded  on  the  possession 
of  fortune,  as  weU  as  personal  qualities  and  public 
honouis.  The  rich  were  iiot,  without  some 
violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of  estates  which 
they  themselves  had  bought,  or  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were 
not  qualified  at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  state  of 
equaii^  vrith  persons  inuiedto  a  better  condition. 
The  project  seemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  govern- 
ment as  it  was  to  the  security  of  property,  and 
tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  not  stall  quahfied  to  act. 

For  these  reasons^  as  well  as  from  numves  of 
private  interest  affectmg  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, tho  project  of  Tiberius  was  stromiou^y  op- 
posed by  the  senate ;  and  from  motives  of  envv, 
interest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as  warmly 
supported  by  the  opposite  party.  At  the  several 
assemblies  of  the  people  which  were  called  to de- 
liberate  on  this  subject,  Tiberius,  exalting  tho 
characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  slaves,  dis- 
played the  copious  and  pathetic  eloqnencs  ia 
which  he  exceUed.  All  tne  free  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly  allied  to  this  people. 
He  observed  how  much,  bemg  eupfdanted  by  tho 
slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  dinunisbed  in  their 
numbers.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
employing  slaves,  a  dass  of  men  that  bring  per- 
petual danger,  without  any  addition  of  strength 
to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  break 
fortfain  desperate  insurrections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  still  occupied' 
the  Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war^< 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships of  the  indigent  citizen,  he  harl  recourse  to 
the  arguments  commonly  advanced  to  ex]Slode 
the  ineqitaiities  of  mankind.  *'  Every  wild  brast," 
he  said,  *'  in  this  happy  land  has  a  cover  or  place 
of  retreat.  But  many  valiant  and  respectable 
citizens,  who  have  exnosed  their  lives,  and  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  have  not  a  home  to  which  they  may  re- 
tire. They  wander  with  their  wives  and  their 
children,  stripped  of  every  possession,  but  that  of 
the  air  and  the  light.  To  such  men  the  com- 
mon mifitary  exhortation,  to  fight  for  the  tomba 
of  their  fathers^  and  for  the  aUare  of  their  house-, 
hold  gwUj  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  have 
no  altars  $  they  have  no  monuments.  They  fight 
and  they  die  to  augment  the  estates,  and  to  pam- 

Gl^  the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  who 
ve  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the  common- 
wealth. As  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  entitled 
the  maatera  of  the  toorld^  but  possess  not  a  k^ 
ot  earth  on  which  they  may  rest"' 

He  asked,  whether  it  vrere  not  reasonable  to 
apply  what  was  pubiie  to  public  uses?  whether 
a  freeman  were  not  preferable  to  a  slave,  a  brave 
man  to  acowwd,  and  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  stranger  I 
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Heexpatiated  on  the  fiMtune,  and  atated  the  future 
piDfipects  of  the  republic.  Mneh,  he  said,  she 
had  acquired,  and  had  vet  mora  to  acquire ;  that 
the  people,  by  their  dccudon  in  the  prcient  ques- 
tion, were  to  determine,  whether  they  werp,  by 
multiplving  their  numbers,  to  increaae  their 
strength,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what 
yet  remained  of  the  world  ?  or,  by  sultering  the 
resources  of  the  whole  people  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  their  num- 
bers to  decline,  and  to  become  imable,  against 
nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their  power,  even 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  already  had  gained  7 

He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  affect,  not  to 
withhold,  for  the  sake  of  a  trilhng  interest  to 
themselves,  so  great  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  bade  them  consider  whether  they 
would  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hun- 
dred jui^era,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently^  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  reauired  in  behalf  of  the  public; 
put  them  in  mina  that  riches  wen  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  that,  in  rnpert  to  this  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  of  their 
fisllow  citizen&i 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he  came  to  pro- 
nose,  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he  found  that 
his  opponento  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
usual  defence;  had  procured  M.  Octavius,  one 
of  his  own  coUeamies,  to  interpose  with  his  nega* 
tive^  and  to  forbid  any  farther  proceeding  in  the 
business.  Here^  accordinor  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  tliis  matter  snould  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  own 
party,  not  to  attack  their  opponents ;  and  to  pre- 
vent not»  to  promote  innovations.  Every  single 
tribune  had  a  negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tibe- 
rius, thus  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career,  became 
the  more  impetuous  ana  confumed  in  his  purpose. 
Having  adjourne'.I  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
preparni  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in 
MrhuAi  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  bad 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hardships  likely  to  fall 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ex- 
pecting any  ooropensatum,  they  should  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  being  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  tlieir  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their 
arguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The 
fixit  had  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  com- 
monly emplo^'cd  on  the  side  of  prescription, 
ui^^ng  that,  in  some  cases,  the^  had  nosaeased 
thar  estates  from  time  immemorial ;  and  that  the 
lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  labour  which 
they  themselves  had  employee!  to  improve  them ; 
that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
their  estates :  that  the  public  &ith,  untier  which 
they  were  snflK.'red  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged 
to  protect  and  secure  their  possession:  that,  in 
reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erected,  on  these 
lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  Others ;  they  had 
pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and 
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the  portions  of  their  children,  and  mortgaged  them 
as  security  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted :  that 
a  bw  regulating  or  limiting  tho  farther  increaae 
or  accumulation  of  property  might  be  suffered ; 
but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  .to  the  rum  of  so 
many  fiimiliea,  was  altogether  unjust,  and  even 
impracticable  in  the  execution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  and  their  merits ;  ui^ed  that  they  were 
no  lom^r  in  a  capacity  to  fill  the  station  of  Ro- 
man citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to 
settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hopes 
of  the  commonwealth:  that  no  private  person 
could  plead  immemorial  possession  of  lands  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  public.  They  enu- 
merated the  wan  which  they  themselves,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  those 
lands.  They  concluded,  that  every  citizen  was 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  public  conquests ;  and 
that  the  arj^ments  which  were  urged  to  support 
the  possessions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended  to  snow 
how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpations, 
if  suffered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  plausible ;  but 
it  is  danj^rous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reason 
itself  If  it  were  reasonable  that  every  Roman 
citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of 'the  con- 
quered lands,  it  was  still  more.  reasonal)!e,  that 
the  original  proprietors,  from  whom  those  lands 
had  bMn  unjustly  taken,  should  have  them  re- 
stored. It,  in  this,  the  maxims  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice had  been  obaerveil,  Rome  would  have  still 
been  a  small  community,  and  might  have  acted 
with  safety  on  the  principles  of  equality  which 
are  suited  to  a  small  republic  But  the  Romans, 
bepoming  sovereigns  or  a  great  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory, must  adopt  the  disparitieB,  and  submit  to 
the  subordinations,  which  mankind  universaAlv 
have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary,  to  their 
government  in  such  situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enact«.(i, 
others  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  decision  of  the  question;  and  Gracchus, 
without  dropping  his  intention,  as  usual,  upon 
the  negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  him- 
self how  he  might  surmount,  or  remove  this  cb> 
struction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  intimacy  with 
Octavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private ;  and 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  cnterrd  into  ex 
{XMtulations  with  him,  in  presence  of  the  pubKe 
aasemhly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he  feared  to 
liave  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the  efiectsof  the 
law ;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indemnify  him  fully 
in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  exccutwn  oV 
it :  and  being  still  unable  to  ahake  his  colleague, 
who  .was  supported  by  the  countenance  of  the 
senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  state, 
he  determined  to  try  the  force  of  his  tribonitian 
powers  to  compel  I'lim,  laid  the  state  itsf  If  under 
a  general  interdict,  scaled  up  the  doon  of  the 
trtasur)',  suspended  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  the  pnetors,  and  put  a  stop  to  sll  the  functions 
of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  people 
went  into  mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  tuni,  en- 
dravoured  to  alarm  the  passions  of  his  party ;  and 
lielievinff,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  he  liimself 
was  in  danger  ot  1)eing  assassinatetl,  had  a  num- 
ber of  persons  with  arms  to  detand  his  person. 
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While  the  city  wis  in  this  state  of  snipense 
9nd  confuaoB,  the  tribes  were  again  assembled, 
and  TiberiiUi  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of  his 
colleague,  was  pnxeeding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  law,  crowded  in  before  the 
tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  seized  the 
urns.  A  great  tumult  was  likely  to  arise.  The 
popular  party,  being  most  numerous,  were  crowd- 
mg  around  tneir  leader,  when  two  senators,  Man- 
lius  and  Fulvioa,  both  of  consular  dignity,  fell  at 
his  feet,  embraced  his  kneei^  and  bcieeched  him 
not  to  proceed.  Overcome  with  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  persons  of  this  rank^  and  with  the 
sense  of  some  impending  calamity,  he  asked, 
"Whatthey  would havehimtodo?"  "Thccase." 
they  Maid,  "is  too  arduous  for  us  to  decide;  refer 
it  to  the  senate,  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suspended  until 
the  senate  had  met,  and  decltured  a  resolution  not 
to  confirm  the  law.  Gracchus  resumed  the  subject 
with  the  peoole,  bein^i  determined  either  to  renK>ve, 
or  to  slifQt  tne  negative  of  his  colleague.  He  (iro- 
posed,  uat  either  the  reficactory  tribune,  or  him- 
selfl  should  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity. 
He  desired  that  Octavius  shotdd  put  the  question 
first,  Whether  Tiberius  Gracchus  should  be  de- 
graded 7  This  being  declined  as  iftegular  and 
vain,  ho  declared  his  intention  to  move  ui  the  as- 
semblv,  on  the  following  day.  That  Octa^us 
should  be  divested  of  the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  4 
but  this  motion,  to  degrade  a  tribunej  by  whatever 
anthority,  was  c(iualW  subversive  01  both.  The 
person  and  dignity  of  tribunes,  in  order  that  they 
ought  be  secure  from  vblence,  whether  ofiered  by 
any  private  person,  public  magistrate,  or  even  by 
the  people  themselves,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
sacred  vowa  Their  (wrsons,  therefore,  dimng 
the  continuance  of  their  office,  were  sacreds  so 
loQ^  their  chazacter  was  indelible,  and,  without 
tfaeir  own  consent,  they  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  power  whatever. 

The  assembly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alarming -adjournment,  Tiberius 
renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius  to  vrithdrew  his 
neeative;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking 
those  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have  mfide 
a  majority,  the  tribunes  made  a  pause,  while  Ti- 
berius embraced  his  colleague,  and,  with  a  voice  to 
be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the  people,  beseeched 
him  to  spare  himself  the  indignity,  and  others  the 
legret,  Gtf  so  severe,  thougli  necessary,  a  measure. 
Ooavius  shook:  but,  observing  the  senators  Who 
were  present,  recovered  his  resolution,  and  bid 
Tibenus  proceed  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
voles  of  tno  majority  were  accordingly  declared, 
and  Ortavius,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  was 
dragged  from  the  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to 
the  ra^e  of  the  nouulace.  Attempts  were  made  on 
hU  life,  and  a  faithful  slave,  that  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  was  dangerously  wounded;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  n>spectal)le  citizens  interposed,  and 
Tiberius  himself  wasactive  in  favouring  nis  escape. 
This  obstacle  being  removed. 
Mm  6mpfwia,  the  act  so  long  depending,^  for 
making  a  more  ec^ual  division 
i»riands,  was  passed ;  and  three  commissioners,  Ti- 
beaos  Lrracdiufs  Appius  Claudius,  his  father-in- 


law,  and  his  fafodier  Caitui  Gnochiu^  then  a  Vooth 
serving  under  Publius  Sdpb  at  the  si^  of  Nu- 
mantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  uito  execution. 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  ahnost 
every  inhabitapt  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a 
great  fermentin  every  part  of  the  country.  Per- 
sons holdhiff  considemble  estates  in  land  were 
ahirmed  for  their  property.  The  noor  were  dated 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  If 
there  was  a  middling  class  not  to  be  cmtiy  aflect- 
ed  in  their  own  situation,  they  still  trembled  for 
the  efifecta  of  a  contest  between  such  parties.  The 
senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointmenta 
given  to  the  commisooners  of  the  people  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  publk;  trusts,  and  waited 
for  a  fit  opportunity  to  suppress  entirely  this  Yor 
zardous  piY)ject.  rarties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  person, 
who  had  been  active  m  procuring  the  Adrian 
law,  having  died  in  this  cntical  juncture,  his  death 
was  alleged  to  be  the  effect  of  poison  administered 
by  the  opposite  party.  Numbers  of  the  people^ 
to  countenance  a  report  to  thispuipoBe,  went  mto 
mourning ;  even  Gracchus,  afiectmg  to  believe  a 
like  design  to  be  forming  against  himself,  appear- 
ed, with  his  children  and  their  mother,  as  sop- 
plianta  in  the  streets,  and  implored  the  protection* 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  passions^ 
in  his  safiety,  he  published  a  list  of  the  acta  which 
he  then  had  in  view,  all  tending  to  ffratify  the 
people,  or  to  mortify  the  senate.  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time,  bequeaued 
hb  dominions  and  his  treasure  to  the  Komaps, 
Gracchus  procured  an  act  to  transfer  the  adnun- 
^istrationof^this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the 
people ;  and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Pergamus  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the 
lands  which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  He  ob- 
tained another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with 
the  senators  in  the  nomination  to  juries,  or  in 
forming  the  occasional  tribunals  of  justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  attempU  to  abolish 
or  to  wc^cn  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  justly  alanning  to  every  person 
who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumulto  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular 
nu^istracy,  it  cave  an  immediate  prospect  of  an- 
archy, wluch  threatened  to  produce  some  violent 
usurpation.  The  sacred  office  which  he  so  much 
abused,  had  served,  on  occasions,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  ttie  executive  power.  The  late  violation 
it  had  suffered,  was  likely  to  render  it  entirely 
unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purpose^  and  to  make 
the  tribune  an  instrument  to  execute  the  momen- 
tary will  of  the  people,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  trub-t  depend  upon  his  willingness 
to  serve  this  purpose.  Tiberius  heard  himsdf  ar- 
raigned in  tlie  forum,  and  in  every  puUic  assem-  - 
bty,  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any 
of  your  collra^es,"  saui  Titus  Annius  (whom 
he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  senate,)  "should 
interpose  in  my  behalf,  would  you  have  him  also 
defiladed  ?" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  scnable  of 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  committed,  and 
Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  nccessitv  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  alter  it 
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had  been  carried  into  execution.  Thepereon  of 
the  tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacred ;  becanse  it 
was  consecrated  b^  the  people,  whom  the  tribunes 
represented ;  but  if  the  tribune,  inconsJsteut  with 
hie  character,  should  injure  whell;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  shoula  weaken  a  claim  he  was 
aopointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  the  peo- 
ple.that  right  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed 
to  guard,  the  tribune,  not  the  people,  was  to 
blame  for  the  consequences. 

*'  Other  crimes,"  he  said,  "  majr  be  enormous, 
yet  nay  not  destroy  the  essence  or  the  tribunitian 
character.  An  attempt  to  demolish  the  capitol, 
or  to  bum  the  fleets  or  the  republic,  might  excite 
a  universal  and  just  indignation,  without  render- 
ing the  person  of  the  tribune  who  should  be  ac- 
cused or  them  less  sacred.  But  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  power  by  which  his  own  office^ubsists, 
and  which  is  centred  in  himself  only  for  the  bet^ 
ter  exertion  of  that  power,  is  a  voluntary  and 
criminal  abdication  ofthe  trust.  What  is  the  tri- 
bune but  the  officer  of  the  people?  Strange !  that 
this  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  the  people,  dmg  even  the  consul  himself  to 

Srison,  and  yet  that  the  people  themselves  cannot 
eposo  their  own  officer,  when  he  is  about  to  an- 
nul the  authority  by  which  he  himself  is  appointed. 
^ "  Was  ever  authority  more  sacred  than  that  of 
idagl  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  every 
magistrate^  and  was  likewise  consecrated  by  hold- 
ing the  pncsthood  ofthe  immortal  gods.  I'et  did 
not  the  people  banish  Tarquin'?  and  thus,  for  the 
offence  of  one  man,  abolish  the  primitive  govem- 
inent,  under  the  auspices  of  wnich  the  tounda< 
tions  of  this  city  were  laid. 

"  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
ofthe  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  ofthe 
holy  lire  ?  Yet  are  they  not  for  slight  offences 
sometimes  buried  alive  7  Impiety  to  the  gods  being 
supposed  to  cancel  a  title  which  reverence  to  the 
gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the  peo- 
ple suppress  an  authority  w^cn  a  regard  to  the 
people  has  constituted 'J 

"  That  person  must  fall,  who  himself  removes 
the  hose  on  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune ;  cannot  the  whole 
depose  1  What  more  sacred  than  the  things  which 
arc  dedicated  at  the  shrines  ofthe  immortal  gods  1 
yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or  Tcmove  at 
pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
consecrated  titfc,  from  one  person  to  another? 
May  not  the  whole  people,  by  their  sovereign  au- 
thority, do  what  every  person  in  this  sacred  office 
is  permitted  to  do^  wnen  he  resigns  or  abdicates 
his  power  by  a  simple  expression  of  his  will  1" 

1  hese  mpecious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  of  necessity  where  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it,  and  to  set  the  sovereign  power,  in 
every  species  of  government,  loose  from  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments  ac- 
cordingly had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the 
IMirties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius 
saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  publicly 
rrienaced  with  impeachment,  and  had  siven  suf- 
ficient provocation  to  make  him  apprehend  that, 
ufx>n  the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  violence 
might  lie  oflered  to  himself.'  His  person  was 
guarded  only  by  the  sacred  charaicter  of  the  tri- 
fmne.  The  first  step  he  should  make  in  the  new 
character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commissioner  for 
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the  divisioii  of  lands,  was  likely  to  terminate  his 
life.  He  reaolved,  if  possible,  to  take  shelter  in 
the  tribunate  aiM)ther  year,  and,  to  procure  this 
favour  from  the  people,  gave  further  expectatbras 
of  popular  acts ;  of  one  to  shoiteo  the  tenn  of 
mihtary  service,  and  of  another  to  ^rant  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  from  the  oouxts  of  justice  lately 
established. 

The  senate,  and  every  dtisen  who  ppofeased  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  vrere  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunitian 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty> 
ranny.  The  uaurper,  with  the  lawless  multitode 
that  supports  him,  must  soon  expel  from  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  every  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration ;  and,  together  with  the  property  of  oar 
lands,  to  which  they  already  aspire,  make  them- 
selves master  of  the  state.  Their  leader,  it  seems^ 
like  evei7  other  tyrant,  already  thinks  that  his 
safety  dependsupon  thetontinuance  of  his  power. 
In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
great  effi>rCB  were  madeto  determine  the  electioruk 
The  time  of  choosing  the  tribunes  was  now  fast 
approaching :  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  their 
lands  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  har- 
vest, and  could  not  repair  to  the  dty.  On  tiie  day 
of  election  the  asscmoly  was  ill  attended,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tibe- 
rius. He  being  rejected  bv  the  fiivt  tribes  that 
moved  to  the  ballot,  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
amuse  the  assembly  with  forms,  and  to  protract 
the  debates,  till  observing  that  the  field  did  not 
fill,  nor  the  appearance  chanjrc  for  the  better, 
they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recess  Tiberius  ^ut  on  mourning,  went 
forth  to  the  streets  vrith  his  children,  and,  in  be- 
half of  hapless  infants,  that  might  already  be  con- 
adered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  losing  their  pa« 
rent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people;  gave  out  tint  the  party  of 
the  rich,  to  hinder  his  wing  reelected,  had  deter- 
mined to  force  their  way  into  his  house  in  the 
ni^ht,  and  to  murder  him.  Numbers  veere  af- 
fected by  these  dismal  representations :  a  multi-' 
tude  crowded  to  his  doon^  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 
the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  af^ 
fairs  suggested  presiges ;  and  the  superstition  of 
the  times  has  fnmisned  history  with  the  omens, 
by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowd  of  his 
partizans,  took  his  waj  to  the  capitol.  where  the 
people  had  been  appointed  to  assemble.  His  at* 
tendants  multipliea,  and  numbers  from  the  assem- 
bly descended  the  steps  to  meet  him.  Upon  his 
entry  a  shout  was  raised,  and  his  party  appeared 
sufficiently  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choice, 
perhaps  by  their  violence  to  deter  every  citizen  of 
a  different  mind  from  attending  the  election. 

A  chosen  body  took  post  round  the  person  of 
Tiberius,  with  direction  to  suffer  no  stranger  to 
approach  him.  A  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in  case 
it  were  necesaary  to  employ  force.  Mean  time 
the  senators,  on  their  feat,  were  hastily  assembktl 
in  the  temple  of  fiiith,  in  anxious  delibentions  on 
the  measurea  to  be  followed. 

When  the  first  tribe  delivered  their  votes,  a 
confusion  anae  among  the  people.  Numbers 
from  the  more  distant  parts  <k  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  mesa  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others^  Fulviu^  Flaccus  a  senator,  yetattacbetl  to 
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Tiberias  betiw  too  fitf  off  to  be  bend,  beckoned 
irkh  his  bandtbat  he  would  speak  with  the  tri- 
bones.  Having  made  his  way  through  the  mul- 
titude, he  informed  Tiberius^  that  a  resolution 
was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by  force ; 
and  that  a  (laity  of  senators^  with  their  clients  and 
slaves,  was  arming  against  his  life.  All  who  were 
near  enough  to  hear  this  information,  took  the 
alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officera  that 
attended  the  tribunes,  and  tucked  up  their  robes 
as  lor  immediato  violence.  The  alarm  spread 
through  the  assembly,  and  many  called  oat  to 
know  the  cause^  but  no  distinct  account  couki  be 
heard.  Tiberius  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
speak,  made  a  sien,  by  waving  his  hand  round  his 
bead,  that  his  lite  was  in  danger.  This  sign,  to- 
gether with  the  hostile  and  menacing  appearances 
uiAt  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instantly  reported  in  the 
senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  hint  given  to  the  peo- 
[rfe,  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  croWned, 
or  that  he  should  assume  the  sovereignty,  the  sen- 
ate immediately  resolved,  in  a  form  that  was  usual 
on  alarming  occasions,  that  the  consul  should  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This  resolution 
was  supposed  to  confer  a  dictatorial  power,  and 
was  generally  given  when  immediate  execution  or 
aummuy  proceiedlngs  were  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, without  even  sufficient  time  for  the  formalin 
ties  observed  in  naming  a  dictator.  The  consul 
Mucius  Scffivola,  who  nad  been  in  concert  with 
Tiberius,  in  drawing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law, 
but  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  extremes 
to  which  he  afterwards  proceeded;  on  the  pre- 
esnt  occasion,  however,  declined  to  employ  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the 
tnbes  in  the  midst  of  their  legal  assembly.  "  If 
they  shall  come,"  he  said,  "to  any  violent  or  il- 
legal determination,  I  will  employ  the  whole  force 
oTmy  authority  to  prevent  its  eiiects." 

Id  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  disposition  fur 
the  present  occasion.  The  laws  were  violated  : 
a  despemte  party  was  prepared  for  any  extremes  : 
all  mer  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  tribunes, 
had  fled  firom  the  tumult :  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
had  shut  the  sates  of  their  temple ;  the  laws,  it 
was  said,  ought  to  govern ;  but  the  laws  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  those  who  have  set  them  aside,  and 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unkass  they  are  re- 
stored by  some  exertion  cf  vifiour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  violence  that  has  been  omsred  them.  "  The 
consul,"  said  Scipio  Nasica,  "deserts  the  repub- 
lic ;  let  those  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me." 
The  senatofB  instantly  aroee^  and  moving  in  a 
body,  which  increased  as  they  went,  by  the  con- 
course of  their  clients,  then  seized  the  shafts  of 
the  &soes^  or  tore  up  the  benches  in  their  way, 
and,  with  their  rcbes  wound  up,  in  place  of 
shields,  on  their  lefl  arm,  broke  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  summndeci  by  a  numerous  multi- 
tude, found  his  party  uqable  to  resist  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  struck  by  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  nobles.  The  few  wno  resisted 
were  beat  to  tlie  ground.  He  himseltj  while  he 
fled,  being  seized  by  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  his 
shoulders  and  continued  to  fly ;  but  he  stumbled 
in  the  czowd,  and  while  he  attempted  to  recover 
himself  was  slain  with  repeated  blows.  His 
body,  as  bein^  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  of  his  part^,  amounting  to  about  three 
Iniiidrady  m  ftcoomphoiM  in  a  treasonable  design 


•gauuft  the  republic,  wen  deaitd  die  hosoois  ci 
burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
most  active  of  his  partisans  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed  or 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  dispute, 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  carried 
to  acte  of  vu>lenGe  that  insulted  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  This  constitution  was 
bjr  no  means  too  strict  and  formal  to  contend 
with  such  evils ;  for,  besides  admitting  a  general 
latitude  of  conduct  scarcely  known  un£r  any 
other  political  establishment,  it  had  provided  ex- 
pedients for  great  and  dangerous  occasional  which 
were  sufficient  to  extricate  the  commonwealth 
from  greater  extremities  than  those  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  contest. 

The  people,  when  restrained  frata  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his  office,  when,  by  a 
new  election,  they  might  so  model  the  college  as 
to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  consent  in  the  par- 
ticular measures  to  which  they  were  then  in- 
clined. The  precipitant  violation  of  the  sacred 
law,  a  precedent  which,  if  fbUowed,  must  have 
reniiered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments  of  popu- 
lar violence,  not  bars  to  restrain  oppression,  fiUed 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  remorse  and  honor, 
and  gave  to  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreadful  ap* 
prehension  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  a 
party  capable  of  such  a  profane  and  violent  ex- 
treme.. 

The  policy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  he  had  obtained,  his  own  re-eleo^ 
tion  to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  sniuel  of 
his  plan,  seemed  to  tlireaten  the  reptuUic  witht 
distraction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own 
usurpation,  or  in  that  of  some  more  artful  dema- 
gogue. But  even  under  those  gloomv  expecta- 
tions the  senate  could,  by  naming  a  dictator,  or 
by  the  commission  which  they  actually  gave  to 
the  consul,  have  recourse  to  a  legal  preventive^ 
and  might  have  repelled  the  impending  evil  bv 
measures  equally  decisive  and  powerful,  thougn 
more  le^al  than  those  they  empk>yed.  But  the 
consul.  It  seems,  was  suspected  of  connivance 
with  the  opposite  parW,  had  received  his  own 
commission  coldlv,  and  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  choice  ot  a  dictator. 

In  these  extremities,  the  violent  reeolution  that 
was  taken  "by  the  senate  appears  to  have  been 
necessary;  and  probably  for  the  present  saved 
the  republic ;  preserved  it  indeed,  not  in  a  sound, 
but  in  a  sicklj  state,  and  in  a  fever,  which,  with 
some  internuseions,  at  every  return  of  simibr 
disorders,  threatened  it  with  the  dissolution  and 
ruin  of  its  whole  constitution. 

The  disorders  that  arise  in  free  states  which 
are  beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very 
difficult  questions  in  the  casuistiy  of  politicians. 
Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  because 
they  do  not  prevent,  are  sometimes  supposed  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  violence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  was  by  many  con- 
sidered vrith  aversion  and  horror.  The  subver- 
sion of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  Grsochus,  because  it  did  not 
take  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  restitution 
of  order,  effected  by  the  senate,  appeared  to  be  a 
tyranny  established  in  blood.  The  senators  them- 
selves were  struck  with  some  degree  of  remone, 
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and,  what  is  danffenras  m  pofitioj,  took  a  middle 
ooune  between  Uie  extremes.  They  were  cau- 
tioas  not  to  inflame  aoimositiesi  by  any  imnxxik- 
Tate  use  of  their  late  victory,  nor  by  any  imme- 
diate  opoosition  to  the  execution  of  the  popular 
law.  They  wished  to  atone  for  the  violences 
lately  committed  s^inat  the  person  of  its  author ; 
they  permitted  F^lvius  Flaccas  and  Papiriua 
Carbo,  two  of  the  most  daring  leader*  of  the 
popular  faction,  to  be  elected  commiflBioners  for 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  the  room 
of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius,  of  whom  the 
latter  also  died  about  this  time;  and,  in  order 
to  stifle  animosities  and  resentments^  consented 
that,  under  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  Pergamus, 
Scipio  Nasica  should  be  removed  from  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  this  illus- 
trious citizen,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Sdpios  who  perished  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  himself  an  ornament  to  the 
republic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  under 
an  honourable  title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  affairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overiooked.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however^  under  the  conduct  of  the  oflicers 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  with  the  usual 
soooess;  and  the  senate^  having-the  reports  made 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  of  the  pacification  of 
littsitaraa,  the  destruction  of  Numantii^  and  the 
reduction  and  punishment  of  the  slaves  m  Sidly, 
named  commissioners  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals  commanding  in  those  sevend  ser- 
vioee,  in  order  to  settle  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Sdpio  had  their  several  triumptts; 
one  with  the  title  of  Gslaiciu,  for  having  reduced 
the  GralUcians;  the  other,  still  preferring  the  title 
of  Africanus  to  that  of  Nnmantinus,  which  was 
oSeaed  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  citizen  was 
anxiously  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know 
what  judgment  he  might  pass  on  the  late  opera- 
tions at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  the  triumph 
be  obtained  over  enemies  once  fecmidable  to  his 
ooontry.  He  was  the  near  rekdon  of  Gracchus, 
and  might,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himauf  at  the  head 
of  a  finrmidabte  party.  He  was  himself  personally 
respected  and  beloved  by  numbers  of  the  dtizens, 
who  had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who 
were  recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  wlu»  might  possiMy,  under  pretence  of 
nndscating  the  righto  of  tliejpeopic,  employ  their 
arms  against  the  rppublic.  But  the  time  of  such 
criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  vet 
arrived.  Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  Uie 
of  Gracchus^  had  expressed,  in  some  words  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate's  con- 
duct. *'  So  may  every  person  perish,"  he  said, 
**  who  shall  dare  to  commit  such  crimes.'"  Soon 
after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Pflp«riu8  Carbo,  the 
tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  peode,  to  declare  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Graochua.  "  I  must  think,"  he  said, 
**that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited." 
This  declaration  the  multitude  interrupted  with 
murmurs  of  aversion  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Scmio^  raising  his  tone,  expressed  the  contempt 
Qniier  which  it  seems  that  tne  populace  of  Rome 
liad  already  feUon.    "  I  have  been  accustomed," 
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he  said,  "to  the  shout  of  waiUke  enemieft  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  your  dastardly  cries/'  Then, 
alludmg  to  the  number  of  eniranehised  slaves 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  city, 
upon  a  second  cry  of  disfdeasure,  he  continued, 
"Peace,  ye  aliens  and  step-childron  of  Italy.' 
Yon  aro  now  free,  but  many  of  you  I  have 
brouffht  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  hai- 
bert  for  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the  tnitfa, 
and  all  by  the  boldness  of  this  contemptuous  re- 
proach, and  shovt^d  that  popular  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insulted,  as  well  as  courted,  with 
success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inherit- 
ance, according  to  Pfiny,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
silver,  which  micht  be  now  valued  at  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  sterllns. 

Papirius  Cai^  spent  the  year  of  his  tribunate 
in  fomenting  the  animosity  of  the 
Lex  Fapin^  people  against  the  acnate,  and  in  pro- 
TtMUrML    moting  dangerous  innovationsL   He 
^*'^-  obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  votes 

of  the  people,  in  questions  of  legisla 
lation  as  well  as  election,'  and  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  taken 
by  ballot 

He  was  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  made 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  repeat 
edly  chosen  Into  tlie  oiiice  of  tribune.  He  wat 
supported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Gncchus; 
opposed  by  Scipio,  Lslius,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,^  woo  dreaded  the  perpetuating 
in  any  one  person  a  power,  whkh  the  sacredness 
of  the  character,  and  the  attachment  of  the  popu- 
lace, rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irredstime. 

While  the  interests  of  puty  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questions  at  home,  the  state  was 
laying  the  foiuidation  of  new<iuarrels  abroad, 
and  opening  a  scene  of  depredatk>n  and  conquest 
in  what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
known  world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pexgamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  his  natural 
brother,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenee, 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Peigamus,  and 
was  Hup|x)rted  by  a  powerful  party  among  the 
people.  The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  maintain 
their  right;  Crassus,  one  of  the  con- 
U.  C,  CB2,  suls  of  the  preceding  yeti,  had  been 
sent  with  an  army  into  Ana  tor 
that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  encounter  x^uh 
Aristonicus,  was  defeated  and  taken.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  ha\ing  intentionally  provoked  one 
of  his  guards  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and 
thus  ended  a  life  which  be  thought  was  dis- 
honoured by  his  preceding  defeat. 

The  following  ^^ear,  the  consul  Perpenna being 
sent  on  tliis  service,  and  having,  witn  better  Ibr- 
tune  than  Crassus^  defeated  and  taken  Aristoni- 
cus, got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attains,  but  died  in  his  commaiJii  at  Perga- 
mus.  From  this  time  the  Romans  took  a  more 


2  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  e.  4. 

3  Cic.  de  Leyibus  lib  iii.       4  Oc  de  Anicitia. 
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putkvbr  concern  than  fonaeriy  in  die  albin  of 
Asia.  They  employed  Scipio  Emiliimac,  wkh 
8p.  MnmnraiB^  and  L.  MeteUuM,  on  a  commis- 
of  obaenation  to  that  country.  We  are  told 


that  the  eampage  of  Scipio  upon  thia  oocaaion 
ronawtwi  of  seven  slaves;  and  this,  as  a  mark  or 
chancteristie  of  the  times,  is  perhaps  more  inte- 
resting than  any  thing  else  we  could  he  told  of 
the  emboasy.  The  object  of  the  oommission 
mpipBwn  to  have  reUiled  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
to  Asia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
either  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm  the 
Romans.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Eg>'pt,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
iiad  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unsuccessful 
vm  with  the  Parthians;  and  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared how  far  it  concerned  the  Romans  to  ob- 
serve the  king  of  Pontus,  or  to  consider  of  the 
measQies  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  security 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found 
worthj  objects  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
Asiatic  powers^  matters  wer^  hastening  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agraiian 
law  was  put  in  execution  hy  Papirius  Carbc^ 
Pulvios  FJaocii^  and  Caius  Unecmia^  the  com- 
nusaioners  appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  anthori3»a  them  to  call  npon  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  legal  division ;  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  into  question  all  the  rights  of  property 
throughout  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and  gave  to 
another  as  suited  their  pleasure;  some  suffered 
the  diminution  of  their  estates  with  silent  rage ; 
others  complained  that  they  were  violently  re- 
moved from  lands  which  they  had  cultivxtted,  to 
barren  and  inhospitable  situations;  even  they  who 
were  supposed  to  be  favoured,  complained  of  the 
lots  they  received.  Many  were  aggrieved,  none 
were  satisfied. 

Moved  by  the  representaliona  which  were  made 
of  these  abuses,  Scipio,  at  his  return  from  Aua, 
made  an  harangue  in  the  senate,  by  wliich  he 
drew  upon  hinuelf  an  invective  from  Rilviua, 
one  of  the  commissioners.  He  did  not  pvopoee 
to  repeal  the  law,  but  that  the  execution  of  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious 
a  faction,  and  committed  to  the  Consoi  ^mpre* 
nius  Tuditanuf^  who  remained  in  the  administra- 
tion of  afiairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague  Aqui- 
bos  had  gone  to  Asia  to  finish  the  traasadion  in 
the  conduct  of  which  Berpenna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  speech  to 
the  senate,  complained  of  insults  and  threats  to 
his  own  person,  which  induced  all  the  members, 
with  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable  citizcn% 
to  atteml  him  in  pronssion  to  his  own ' 
C.  C.  ^1  house.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ^  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspicions  of  violence  transmitted  by  dif- 
ferent author^  nothing  certain  appears  upon  re- 
cord; and  no  inquest  was  ever  made  to  oiscover 
the  truth  of  these  reports.  This  illustrious  citi^ 
2en,  notwithstanding  his  services,  had  incurred 
so  much  the  dispteasure  of  the  people,  that  he 
had  not  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral.  If  he  had 
not  died  at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  W|s 
•opposed,  meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 


9  VaL  Max.  Ub.  iv.  c.  3.  6  Cic.  de  AmiciUa. 


the  purpeae  of  porging  the  state  of  the  eviis  with 
which  it  was  now  oppressed. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  not  sufikient  to 
make  the  senate  persist  in  their  intention  to  name 
a  dictator ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  record- 
ed as  having  happened  cfuring  a  few  of  the  fol« 
lowing  years.  CLutntus  Cscifius  MetellusMa' 
cedonicus,  and  Gluintus  Pompeius,  were  censors ; 
both  of  plebeian  extraetion ;  of  which  this  i^ 
recorded  as  the  first  example.  Metellus,  at  the 
censuS)  made  a  memorable  speech,  in  which  he 
recommended  marriage,  the  establishment  of  fa- 
milies, and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  speech 
being  preserved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
beinff  read  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  as  a  lesson 
equuly  appficable  to  the  9^  in  which  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  &  to  carry  arms,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three 
nundred  and  seveoteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-ihree.  But  what  is  most  memorable 
in  the  transactions  of  this  muster,  was  the  dis- 
grace of  Cains  Attinius  Labeo,  who,  being  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  the  senate  fay  Metellus,  afterwards 
became  tribune  of  the  people ;  and,  by  the  difH- 
culty  with  which  the  effect  of  his  uniust  revenge 
came  to  be  prevented,  showed  the  folly  of  making 
the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  ui  order  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  country,  about 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  thin  of  ])eople, 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  vin- 
dictive tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  hnme- 
diately  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  tri- 
bune's breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him ; 
and,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  fkthcr, 
lamented  his  fate;  but,  unless  another  tribune 
could  be  found  to  inteipose  in  his  fiivour,  there 
was  no  other  power  hi  the  commonwealth  that 
could,  without  supposed  jirofanation,  interrupt  a 
tribune  even  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Mc- 
teihis  stniffgled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  overpow- 
ered and  dragged  through  the  streets,  vvhile  the 
violence  he  suffered  made  the  blood  to  spring  from 
lus  nostrils.  A  tribune  ww  with  difficulty  found 
in  time  to  save  his  hfe;  but  Attinius  having, 
with  a  lighted  fire  and  other  forms  of  consecra- 
tion, devoted  his  estate  to  sacred  uses,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  never  recovered  it.^ 

Such  was  the  weak  state  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  encroach- 
ments, that  this  outrageous  abuse  of  power  was 
never  punished ;  and  such  the  moderation  of  this 
^reat  man's  fiinuly,  that  though  he  himself  lived 
Bflecn  years  in  hich  credit  after  this  acddent, 
saw  his  family  raist^  to  the  highest  dignities,  and 
was  carried  to  his  grave  by  four  sons,  of  whom 
one  had  been  censor,  two  had  triumphed,  three 
had  been  consul^  and  the  fourth,  then  praetor, 
v?as  candidate  for  the  consulate,  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  the  following  year;  yet  no  one  of  this  pow- 
erful family  chose  to  increase  the  disturbances  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  attempting  to  revei^ge  the 
outrage  which  their  rather  had  suffered.' 

CaiuB  Attinius  is  mentioned  as 
LtxAUiium.  being  the  person  who  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of 
their  office  as  members  of  the  senate.^ 


7  PUn.  lib.  vJi.  c.  44.  Cicsro.  in  plesdiag  to  have  bis 
houw  r«{fton-d  to  Uiin,  tbouifh  devoted  to  sacred  uses, 
itatM  tbe  form  of  consecration  in  the  case  of  Metellus 
b»it  denies  the  efieet  of  i  t.    Pro  domo  sua,  c  47. 

8  Plia.  Ub.  vii.  c.  44.       9  A.  Geirias.  Ub.  ziv.  c.  8. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


(BoOKiL 


Tb6  Consul  Sempfoniiiii^  ibaogfi  •nthiwriiffd 
hj  the  senate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
miflBioners  who  were  employed  in  the  Affiarian 
law,  declined  that  hazarooua  buaineai,  ana  choae 
rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  pronnoe  of 
Istria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuviua. 
the  tragic  poet,  and  Ludlius,  inventor  of  the  sa- 
tire. The  latter,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  whose  name  is  found  m  the  lint  of  questors, 


was  a  penon  of  nafc,  and  mofad lathe  line^ol 
political  preferment 

Historians  mention  a  dreadful  eraptSon  of 
Mount  Etna,  the  eSha  of  subterraneous  firesi 
which,  shaking  the  foundatioDS  of  Sicily  and 
the  neighbounng  islands,  gave  explosions  of 
flamCj  not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain, 
but  hkewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  over 
the  islands  of  Lapcr6  and  the  neighboming 


CHAPTER  III. 

Stafe  of  the  Italian  AUiet,  and  the  Viewa  vhieh  now  began  to  be  conceived  by  themr—Appearanee 
of  Caius  Gracchus — Retolution  to  purge  the  CUy  of  Aliens — CkmnUate  and  factious  Notions  ^ 
I^tUmus  Flaecus — Conspiracy  qf  PregelUe  suppressed — Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome-^ 
Offers  himself  Candidatefor  the  Tribunate—Address  of  Cornelia^  TrUmnate  and  Acts  <f  Caius 
(U-acckus— Re-election— Proposal  to  admit  the  Jnhubitanta  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Rotnan 
Citizens— Popular  Acts  qf  Gracchus  and  Livius—The  Senate  4egin  to  prevail— Death  t^ 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Pulvius, 


THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Italy, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded  our  last 
chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies^  and  as  the 
presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  aifflict  the  re- 
public At  this  time  indeed  the  state  of  Italy 
seemed  to  have  received  the  seeds  of  much  trou- 
ble, and  to  contain  ample  materials  of  civil  com- 
bustion. The  citizens,  for  whom  no 
(J.  C,  627.  {HTovision  had  been  made  at  their  re- 
turn from  military  service,  or  who 
thought  themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the 
colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and  Action  in  the 
city,  were  now  taught  to  consider  the  land-pro- 
perty of  Italy  as  their  joint  inheritance.  Tney 
wore,  in  imagination,  distributing  their  lotS)  and 
selecting  their  shares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  districts,  who, 
not  Wng  citizens,  served  the  state  as  allies^  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  They  themselves  likewise 
began  to  rejxne  under  the  inequality  of  their 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while  they  were 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  theb 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had  gained 
that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that  terri- 
tory, about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likelv  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  *'  The 
Italian  allies,"  they  said,  "must  bleed  in  this 
contest,  no  less  than  they  had  done  in  the  foreign 
or  more  distant  wars  of  the  commonwealth." — 
They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  lineeiuan  in  'the  country  would  be  enrolled, 
as  a  citizen  o(  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
powers  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  this  subject,  tlierefore, 
coidd  not  be  loiig  d^yed,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  hadan  unmediate  storm  to  apprehend 
from  the  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  state  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, and  its  prepress  from  small  beginnings  to 
a  great  empire  badbeen  so  rapid,  that  the  changes 


to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  so  con- 
spicuous^ or  are  so  distinctly  markeo. 

In  the  first  ages  the  pohtical  importance  of  a 
Roman  citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  felt  or 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removed 
to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  consisted  in  beins 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  submitted 
with  great  reluctance.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  every  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  his 
place  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people^  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  senate,^ 
and  some  even  on  the  throne.^  It  is  likely,  abo^ 
that  the  first  colonics  considered  themselves  as  de- 
tailed from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  forming  can- 
tons apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereisnty  of  Italy  came  to  be 
established  at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  ex- 
ercised by  the  collective  bodj^  of  the  people,  the 
inhaUtants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  probable,  laid 
claim  to  their  votes  in  elections,  and  presented 
themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  tho  tribes.  They  felt 
their  consequence  and  their  superiority  over  the 
municipia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  act  of 
munificence,  some  remains  of  independence  had 
been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the 
people  had  been  very  negligently  compiled,  or 
preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  censors, 
who  were  the  officers,  in  dififerent  ages  of  the 
^te,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  admiUed  on  the 
'rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  such  as  they 
chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all  the  tree 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people ;  another  rejected  them,  and  in  time 
of  dections  forbid  them  the  city. — But  notwith- 
standing this  prohibition,  aliens  that  were  lxt>ught 
to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity,  were  suffered  by 
degrees  to  mix  with  the  citizens.'  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any 

1  The  Claodian  ftmily  were  aliens. 
'S  Tarquiniua  Priaeus  was  of  Greek  extraction  and 
an  alien    omTarquinii. 

3  Tliis  happened  pariicularly  in  tlis  ease  of  the  Oai»> 
paniaa 
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I  fooknig,  fixuid  eM7  adnttteion  <m  tlie 
xoHi  of  KMDe  tribe.  The  towns  eompUdned  they 
wem  depopulated.  ?he  Romans  endeaYoured 
to  shut  toe  gates  of  their  diy  by  repeated  aeroti- 
nieB)  and  the  prohibition  oi  surreptitioUB  enrol- 
menCs :  bat  in  vain.  The  practice  still  continued, 
and  the  growing  privilege,  distinction,  and  emi- 
Bence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  made  that  title  become 
the  great  object  of  individuals)  and  of  entire  can- 
tons.  It  had  already  been  bestowed  upon  districts 
whoee  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished  by  anj 
singular  merit  with  the  Roman  state.  In  this 
respect«ll  the  allies  were  nearly  equal ;  they  had 
regnlariy  composed  at  least  one-half  in  every 
Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  dansen  and  troubles  of  the  common- 
wealth; and,  from  having  valued  themselves  of 
old  on  their  sepuiate  titles  and  national  dietinc- 
tioDS,  they  benin  dow  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  wished  to  sink  for 
ever  their  provincial  designations  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  Romans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 
the  aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  the  serious  privi- 
leges that  were  bestowed  by  the  Porcian  law,  but 
even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wearing 
the  Roman  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted  as 
marlEa  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was  fre- 
quented by  perM>ns  who  hoped  separately  to  be 
ibdoaitted  m  the  tribes,  and  by  numbere  who 
crowded  irom  the  neighbourin]^  cantons,  on  every 
remafkable  day  of  assembly,  still  flattering  them- 
selves^ that  the  expectations  which  QraocEus  had 
raised  on  this  important  subject  might  soon  be 
fulfilled. 

In  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  senate 
U.  C.  G37.  authorized  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
CbmuU  '  M.  ^'^  tribunes,  to  move  the  people  for 
EmiiiMM  hi  ^^  ^'^  ^  prohibit,  on  days  of  eleo 
fidm»,L.A»-  Hon  or  public  assembly^  this  con- 
rtfiM  Orm-  couneofaliens,  and  requiring  all  the 
^^  country  towns  to  lay  chum  to  their 

denixem^  who  had  left  their  own  corporations 
to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  occasion,  Caius  Oracchua^  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
nMde  one  of  the  firrt  appearances^  in  which  be 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 
party  he  was  likely  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  young  man,  being  about  twenty 
yean  of  age  when  the  troubles  raised  by  his  ekler 
brother  had  so  much  disturbed  the  republic,  and 
when  they  ended  so  &tally  for  himself,  had  re- 
tired upon  that  catastrophe  from  the  public  view, 
and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  fiite  of  Tibe- 
rius nught  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing 
&ke  dangerous  counsels,  but  even  from  entering 
at  all  on  the  line  of  political  affairs.  His  retire- 
ment, however,  he  spent  in  such  studies  as  were 
then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance^ as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  popular  asaem- 
bGei;  and  the  first  appearance  he  made  gave  evi- 
dence  of  the  talents  he  had  acquired  for  these 
several  departments.  His  parts  seemed  to  be 
qtdcker,  and  his  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of 
his  elder  brother ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  having  their  pretensions  revived,  and  more 
saooessfmhr  conducted,  than  under  their  former 
kadez:  The  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in 
wfakh  he  DOW  engaged,  was  specious^  and  tended 


to  form  a  new,  a  numerous,  and  a  formidable 
party  in  Italy,  likely  to  join  in  everj  factious  at- 
tempt which  might  dirow  the  public  into  disorder, 
and  make  way  for  the  promiscuous  admission  of 
aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  people.  This  cause, 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confusion  to 
the  state,  and  tended  so  much  to  lessen  the  po- 
litical consequence  of  those  who  were  already 
dtizens,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lution to  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  and 
an  act  to  that  purpose  accordingly  was  passed^  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
quiries set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict,  or 
about  this  time,  Perpenna,  the  father  of  a  late 
consul,'  was-daimed  oy  one  of  the  Italian  corpo- 
ntions,  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, having  vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicus^ 
the  pretended  heir  of  Attalus^  died  in  his  com- 
mand at  Pergamus ;  and  he  is  accordingly  said 
to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, in  having  been  a  Koman  consul,  though 
not  a  Roman  dtiaen.  This  example  may  con- 
firm what  has  been  observed  of  the  latitude  whkh 
ofBcen  took  in  conducting  the  census. 

The  fires  of  sedition  which  had  sometime  preyed 
on  the  commonwealth  were  likely  to  break  out 
with  increasing  force  upon  the  pro- 
U.  C.  62a    motion  of  Pulvios  Flaocus  to  the 
dignity  of  first  magistrate.    This 
M.   FUMthu    fiictious  citizen  had  blown  up  the 
^Muf£    ^*™®  '^^  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
c«4,  having  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 

mission for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law,  never  failed  to  carry  the  torch  wherever 
matter  of  inflammation  or  general  combustion 
could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular 
p^y  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  by 
l^m  FuMm,  continuing  his  services.  He  be* 
gan  the  functions  of  his  oflice  by 
proposing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of  cith 
zens  to  the  elites  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens 
greatly  beyond  what  could  be  assembled  in  one 
collective  body.  Having  fidled  in  this  attempt, 
he  substituted  a  proposal  in  appeannce  more 
moderate,  but  equally  dangerous,  that  whoever 
claimed  die  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  being  cast 
bjr  the  censors,  who  were  the  proper  judges, 
might  appeal  to  the  people.^  This  wouul  luivc 
conferred  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  (Mpu- 
lar  leaden ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  hnving  this  motion  also  rejected. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  fairly  entejred 
on  his  career^  and,  by  uniting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  with  that  of  a  commissioner 
for  dividing  the  property  of  lands,  was  likely  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  which  had  hitherto 
retarded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he 
was  with  diflBculty  persuaded  to  assemble  the 
senate,  and  to  take  his  place.  The  whole  body 
j(nned  in  representations  against  these  dangerous 
measures,  and  in  a  request  that  he  would  with- 
draw his  motions.  To  these  applications  he  made 


4  Seztufl  Pooipeius  Pestas  in  voce  Republic^.  Cicero 
in  Bruto  in  Officiis,  lib.  iii. 

5  Valerius  Msximos.  lib.  iii.  c  4. 
«  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  lib.  i. 
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noici^y,^  but  atnoccanonfloonoflered,!];^  which 
the  senate  was  enabled  to  divert  him  nom  his 
purpose*  A  deputation  arrived  from  Marseilles, 
then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  sup- 
port of  the  republic  against  the  Saljti,  a  neij^D- 
txNiring  natbn,  Ivho  had  mvaded  their  territonesi 
The  senate  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
find  a  foreign  employment  for  the  consul,  decreed 
a  speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  ap- 
pomted  M.  Fulvius  Flaocus  to  that  serviee.  Al- 
though this  mcident  marred  or  interrupted  for 
the  present  his  political  designs,  yet  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the 
command  which  now  offered,  and,  by  his  absence^ 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  whjie  from  the  alarms 
which  he  had  given.  Caius  Gracchus,  too,  was 
gone  in  the  capnnty  of  proauestor  to  San^a ; 
and  the  senate,  if  they  could  by  any  pretences 
have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
hopes  or  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  this  interval  somo  laws  are  said  to  have 
passed  rMpecting  the  office  and  conduct  of  the 
censors.  The  particulars  are  not  mentioned ;  but 
the  object  probably  was,  to  render  the  magistrate 
more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  those  who 
chimed  to  be  numbered  as  citizens.  Such  was 
likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  demagogues,  who^  by  proposing  to  admit 
the  allies  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  had  awakened 
dangerous  pretensions  in  evoiy  ctimer  of  Italy. 
It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  pretensions 
were  adopted  br  the  country  towns ;  for  the  in- 
habitants already  bestirred  Uiemselves,  and  were 
beginning  to  devise  how  they  might  extort  by 
force  what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with 
consent  of  the  original  denizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of  such  tmsonable  con- 
certs forming  at  Fregells,  the  pnetar  Opimius 
had  a  mcialcommission  to  inquire  into  the  mAt- 
ter,  and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the  occasion 
required.  Having  summoned  the  chief  magis- 
*trate  of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received, 
upon  a  promise  of  domg  no  violence  to  his  per- 
son, full  information  of  ue  combinations  that  bad 
been  forming  against  the  ffovemment  of  Rome. 
So  instructed,  he  aasembled  such  a  force  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  assertiug  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  dangerous 
and  infectious  a  nature,  he  ordered  the  puuse  to 
be  nzed  to  the  ground.^ 

By  this  act  of  severitv,  the  de- 
U.  C.  629.  signs  of  the  allies  were  tor  a  while 
C  Ca$riuM  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
LanginuB^  entuvly  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
astxtiiu  at  Rome  had  not  given  them  fresh 
Caitiniu.  encouragement,  and  hopes  of  suc- 
cess or  impunity.  This  transaction  wa^  scarcely 
past,  when  Cains  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city 
to  solictt  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta,  un- 
der whom  he^  served  as  proquestor  in  Sardinia, 
instead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  tarnished  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  oS  every  sort,  as  for  a  service  of  long  du- 
ration; and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was 


1  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c  5. 

2  Liv.  lib.  Jz.    VelleiuB  ObseqaeiM.    Cic.  lib.  ii.  De 
Inventione;  De  Pinibaf  v.  Ibid.    Rbetorius,  lib.  iv. 


pointed  at  htmself,  and  praeeeded  tan  a  de^gn 
to  keep  him  at  a  dntance  from  thepopnl»a8sem<- 
blies,  be  quitted  his  station  in  Sardinia^  and  le- 
tumed  without  leave.  He  was  called  to  acoovnt 
by  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty  $  but  de- 
fended himself  with  such  ability  and  foroe,  as 
greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  already 
been  entertamed  by  nis  pfrty.' 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  cany 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  earned  them 
twelve  Tears;  although  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  his  station  of  questor  at  the  ezpiiaticai  of 
one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  throe  years. 
However  willing  the  censors  may  have  been  to 
remove  this  pest  from  the  commonwealth,  they 
wero  too  weak  to  attempt  any  censure  in  this 
state  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  present  humour 
of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
load  him  with  a  share  in  the  plot  of  FreceUe; 
he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed eveiy  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to 
his  resolution,  applicalion,  eloquence,  and  even 
severity  of  mannen,  he  might  iwve  been  a  power- 
ful support  to  the  state.  In  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Sardinia,  he  oooduded 
with  the  following  remarkahio  words:  ^'Tho 
purse  which  I  earned  full  to  the  province,  I  hare 
brought  empty  back.  Others  empty  the  wine 
casks  which  they  carry  from  Italy,  and  btmg 
them  fmn  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver 
and  gold."« 

In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popubr  laws.  The  senate 
exerted  ail  their  influence  to  disappoint  his  views ; 
but  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  popular 
party  throu|[heut  all  Italy,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  election  m  greater  numbers  than  could  find 
place  in  the  public  square.  They  handed  and 
reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  windows  and  over 
the  battlements ;  and  Gruchus,  though  elected, 
was^  in  consequence  of  the  oppositioo  given  to 
him,  only  fourth  in  the  list' 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who^  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  aon  Tiberius^  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the  career 
which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  which  had  already  oc- 
casioned her  so  much  sorrow,  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and,  in  an 
unailected  and  passionate  address,  spoke  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  citizens 
of  Rome  had  been  long  distinguished. 

This  hiffh-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en- 
tire care  ofher  familv  had  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  children  were  yet  in 
their  infiincy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank 
they  were  to  hold  in  the  state,  and  did  not  fail 
even  to  excite  thdr  ambition.  When  Tiberius, 
after  the  disgrace  of  Mancinua,  appeared  to  with- 
draw from  the  road  of  preferments  and  honoured 
"  How  lone,"  »he  said,  "  shall  I  be  distinguished 
as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  V*  This  latter  distinctioD,  how- 
ever, she  came  to  possess ;  and  it  has  remained 
with  her  name^  but  from  ciroumstances  and  events 
which  this  respectable  personage  by  no  means  ap- 


3  Plutarch,  in  C.Graoelio. 

4  A.6elUttf,iib.  iv.c.  13. 

5  Plutarch,  Appian,  Orosina,  £atrop»  Obesquena. 
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peund  todMie.  In  one  fntgment  of  her  letten 
to  CuiM^  which  ii  still  preserved,  **  You  will  tell 
me,"  she  suil^  *^thal  ii  is  glorious  to  be  revenged 
ofecrr  enemiesL  No  one  thinks  so  more  than  I, 
if  W9  can  be  nvensed  without  hort  to  the  lepub- 
lie;  bnt  if  not,  o&n  may  our  enemies  escape. 
Xxng  may  they  be  safe»  if  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon wealth  requires  their  safety.^*  In  another 
letter,  which  appears  to  be  written  after  his  in- 
tention of  suing  lor  the  tribunate  was  dechired, 
she  aooosts  him  to  the  ft)Uowing  purpose:  **I 
take  the  gods  to  witness,  that,  eicept  the  persons 
who  killra  my  son  Tiberias,  no  one  ever  gave  me 
so  mneh  affliction  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  You, 
from  whom  I  mi^t  have  expected  some  oonsoU- 
tion  in  mT  age,  and  who^  suirely,  of  all  my  chil- 
dren, oogotto  be  most  careful  not  to  distress  me! 
I  have  DoC  many  years  to  live.  Spare  the  repub- 
he  so  long  ibr  m^sake.  Shall  I  never  see  the 
TBadnfs  of  ray  umily  at  an  end  7  When  I  am 
dead,  yon  will  think  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's 
rites :  hot  what  honour  can  my  memory  receive 
from  you,  br  wbam  I  am  abandoned  and  disho- 
Doared  while  I  livel  But,  may  the  gods  forbid 
yon  should  persist!  if  you  do,  I  Sbu  the  oourae 
you  are  taking  leads  to  remorse  and  distraction 
which  will  end  only  with  your  life."  * 

These  remonstrances  do  not  appear  to  have 

had  any  effect.    Caius,  upon  his  accessbn  to  the 

tribunate,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 

his  partf.    The  Agrarian  law,  though  still  in 

Ibiee,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 

delay  in  the  execution.    It  was  even  &Uing  into 

neglect.    Caius  thought  proper,  as 

XaSn^fw-   the  first  act  of  his  macistmey,  to 

ammgraru,  move  a  renewal  and  oonfifination  of 

it,  with  express  injunctions,  that 

there  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of  land  to 

the  poorer  citizens.'  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the 

first  year  of  his  office,  a  variety  of  regulations 

tending  either  to  increase  his  popu- 

jjtxfiwM^   hiri^,  or  to  distin^ish  his  adminis- 

<«n«.  tration.    Upon  his  motion,  public 

ffianaries  were  erected,  and  a  law 

was  made^  that  the  com  should  be  issued  from 

thence  monthly  to  the  {people,  two  parts  in  twelve 

under  the  prime  or  original  cost* 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  which  is  the 
best  guardian  of  manners  in  populous  cities,  or 
wherever  multitudes  of  men  are  crowded  together. 

Caios  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
estates  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  ktely  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  should  be  let  in  the 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  inspection  of  the 
oenMis;  but  the  rents,  instead  of^ being  made 
part  of  the  pubQe  revenue,  shoukl  be  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.' 

Another,  by  winch  any  penon  deposed  from  an 
office  of  magistracy  by  the  people,  was  to  be  deem- 
ed fiir  ever  (usqualified  to  serve  the  repuUic  in  any 
other  capacity.'^  This  act  was  intended  to  operate 
against  Oetavius,  who,  bv  the  mfluence  of  Ti- 
berius, had  been  degraded  from  the  office  of  tri- 
bnne ;  and  the  act  took  its  title  from  the  name  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  framed. 


6  FrsfmeRta  Corn.  Nepotis  ab  Andrea  Seotto  eol> 
keta,  sdita  cam  scriptis  Corn.  Nepotis. 

7  liv.  lib.  Ix.    Velleius.  lib.  ii.   Hyginus  de  Llmlti- 
ous.    Appisji,  de  Virig  lUustribus. 

8  Senusse  et  trioenti,  ftir  a  iuUf  and  a  third,  &c.  Liv. 
notarch.  Appian.  ibid. 

9  Flomi,  lib.  iii.  c  15.   Cicer.  In  Verresou 

10  Privilefiiini  in  Ociavlum. 


An  act  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  military 
service,!!  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to  enter 
before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  which  Bo- 
man  sokliers  were  to  receive  clothing  as  well  as 
pay  ;i3  possibly  the  first  introduction  of  a  umfonv 
into  the  Roman  legions :  a  drcumstanoe  which,  in 
modern  times,  is  Uiought  so  essential  to  the  chap 
racter  of  troops,  and  toe  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  oi^Porcios,  which  allow- 
ed of  an  appeal  to  the  peopl^  every  citizen  had  a 
remedy  against  any  oppressive  sentence  or  pro^ 
ceedingofthe  executive  magistrate;  but  this  did 
not  appear  to  Qraochuaa  sufiicient  restrain*  on 
the  officers  of  state.  He  proposed  to  have  it 
raacted,  that  no  person,  under  pain  of  a  capital 
punishment,  should  at  all  proceed  against  a  ati* 
zen  without  a  special  commission  or  warrant  from 
the  people  to  that  efiect«  And  he  proposed  to  atve 
this  law  a  retroapect,  in  older  to  comprehend  Fo- 
pilius  Lsnas'*  who^  being  consul  in  the  year  af^ 
the  troublesoccasioned  bv  TiberiusGxaochucs  l>>d} 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  akme,  proceeded 
to  try  and  condemn  such  as  were  accessary  to  that 
sedition.  lisnas  perceived  the  stonn  uat  was 
gathering  against  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a 
voluntary  exile.  This  act  was  indeed  ahnost  an 
entire  abolition  of  ffovemnient^  and  a  bar  to  the 
exerdae  of  such  ordinary  powers  as  were  nece»> 
saiy  to  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth.  A  popu- 
lar faction  could  withhoki  every  power,  which,  in 
their  apprehension,  mi^t  be  employed  against 
themselves ;  and  m  their  most  pernicious  designs 
had '  no  interruption  to  fear  trom  the  dictator 
named  by  the  senate  and  consuls^  nor  from  the 
consul  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  for 
the  suppression  of  disorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  finequentiy  owed  its  preservation* 
As  we  find  no  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
state  upon  thii  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  its  efiect 

While  GrracchuB  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  for  their  existence  on 
the  occasional  will  of  the  pe(^le,  he  meant  to  ren- 
der the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves  mors 
democntical,  by  stripping  the  higher  classes  of 
the  prerogative,  precedence^  or  influence  they  poe> 
sessed,  in  leading  the  public  decunons.  The  cen* 
turies  being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of 
their  classes,  those  of  the  first  or  highest  class,  b^ 
voting  first,  set  an  example  which  was  often  fiil- 
lewed  by  the  whole.^  By  the  statute  of  Grac- 
chus, the  centuries  wero  required,  in  every  ques- 
tion, to  draw  lots  for  the  prerogative,  and  gave 
their  votes  m  the  order  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  public  busi- 
ness that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate,  was 
engrossed  by  the  popular  aasemblies.  Even  in  the 
form  of  these  assemblies^  all  appearance  of  re- 
spect to  the  senate  waa  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  or 
platform  on  which  the  presiding  magistrate  stood, 
was  placed  in  the  middteof  an  area,  of  which  one 
part  was  the  market-plaoe,  surrounded  with  staUe 
and  booths  for  merchandize,  and  the  courts  of  jua- 
tice;  the  other  part,  called  the  comitium,  waa 
open  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assem- 
blies i  and  on  one  side  of  it,  fronting  the  rostrs,  or 
bench  of  the  magistrate^  stood  the  curia,  at  sen- 
ate-house. The  people,  when  anyone  was  speak- 


11  De  niilitum  couimodiB. 
13  Plutarch,  in  C  Graocba— Lex  I 
bertate  civlum. 

13  Cicer.  in  Cluentio ;  pro  Rabino ;  pro  domo  mi 

14  TUe  fint  ceulury  waa  eaiied  Ute  iirerog aiiva. 
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'uigf  itood  partly  in  Uw  mMket-fboe,  and  paitlT 
in  the  comidiun.    The  tpesken  directed  their 


to  the  comitiaBi,  to  as  to  be  heanl  in  the 
aenate.  This  dispontion,  Gfaochns  reveiaed ;  and 
directing  his  voice  to  the  forum,  or  market-place, 
■eemed  to  diaplaoe  the  aenate,  and  deprive  that 
body  of  their  office  aa  watchmen  and  guardians 
of  the  public  older  in  matteri  that  can*  before 
tiw  popwar  aasembUes.! 

At  Uie  time  tint  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus 
enmerl  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ftir- 
oisned  history  chiefly  with  these  effects  of  bis  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
himself  executed  works  of  genend  utility;  brid^ 
highways,  and  other  public  accommodations 
through  Italy.  And  that  the  sUte  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  flmt  time,  over  the  Alps,  happily 
temiinated  the  war  with  the  Salvii,  a  nation  of 
Gaul,  whose  territory  became  the  uTBt  province  of 
Rome  in  that  country.  And  that  Caius  Sextios, 
Qonsul  of  the  preceding  ^ear,  wss  authorised  to 
place  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springs,  which,  from  hit  name,  were  called  the 
Aqu»  SextiB,  and  are  still  known  by  a  corruption 
of  the  same  ^ypellation.* 
*  From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported, 
that  Ariarathes^  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithridates,  kins  of  Pontus,  whose  sister  he 
had  married ;  that  he  had  left  a  son  for  whom 
Mithridates  afiected  to  secure  the  kingdom ;  but 
that  the  widowed  queen  having  fiiUen  into  the 
hands  of  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  this  prince, 
in  her  right,  had  taken  possession  of  Cappadocia, 
while  Mnhfidates,  in  name  of  his  nephew,  was 
hastening  to  remove  him  from  thence.  On  this 
subject  a  resolution  was  declared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and 
Mithiidates  should  be  required  immediately  to 
evacuate  Cappadocia,  and  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  This  resolution  Caius  Gracchus  opposed 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  hu  credit,  chargmg  his 
antagonist  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  agents,  who^  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  were  now  employed  at  Rome  in  so- 
liciting this  afiair.  "  None  of  uS)"  he  said,  '*  stand 
forth  m  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  T,  who  de- 
me  you  to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to 
consult  the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid, 
not  with  money  indeed,  but  wiUi  your  favour  and 
a  good  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resolution 
likewise  covet,  not  honours  from  you,  but  money 
ftom  Nicomedes;  and  they  who  support  it,  expect 
to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by  you.  As  for 
those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  beUeve,  understand 
the  market  best  of  ail.  They  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  poet,  who  being  vain  that  he  had  got  a 
great  sum  of  money  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was 
told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had 
got  so  much  tor  talking,  when  I,  said  the  other, 
who  it  seems  knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
declare,  liave  got  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my 
tongue.  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  buy 
at  so  great  a  price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."' 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular omtor  chose  to  address  his  audience,  in- 
dividuals are  won  by  tkttery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of  thu 


1  M.  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  lib.  i.  c.  S.     Cic.  de  Ami- 
citia.    Plutarch,  in  vit.  Caii  Gracchi. 
3  At  Aix»  in  Proveaoe.      3  A.  tieUiuf,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 


noeoh,  it  appears  to  have  bttn  Aa  opUan  «f 

Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  sbouU  saqiwter 
the  kinfldom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  hrimaf  An- 
aiathes,  but  that  they  should  setw  it  for  tham- 
selves.  The  question,  however,  whicfa  now  aiosa 
relating  to  the  aucceasion  to  this  kingdom,  hud  the 
foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war.  of  which 
the  operations  and  events  will  occur  in  ttieir  place. 
Gracchus^  on  the  approach  of  the 
U.  C.  639.  election  of  consuls,  employed  all 
a  Fanniut,  his  credit  and  influence  to  support 
(M.  Damithu  Caius  Fannius,  in  opposition  t* 
MeH9bariu9.  Opiiniufl^  who»  by  his  vunhmee  and 
activity  in  suppressing  the  tieaaoi^ 
able  designs  of  the  allies  at  FregeUa,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party ;  and  Fannius 
being  accordingly  chosen,  togetha  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenomrbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  tooffei 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
office  of  tribune.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  brothev  Tiberius  in  a  step,  which,  bemg 
reckoned  ill^al  as  well  as  alarming,  was  that 
which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been 
since  made  by  Papirius  Carbo  to  have  the  legalitf 
of  such  re-elections  acknowledged;  but  Ihie 
having  foiled,  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  ad« 
dress,  mserted  in  one  of  his  popular  edicts,  a  clauae 
declaring  it  competent  for  the  people  to  re-elect  a 
tribune,  m  case  ne  should  need  a  continuation  of 
his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  public  engage* 
ments.  To  avail  himself  of  this  clause,  he  now 
declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people 
were  far  from  beine  accomplished.  Under  tnit 
{pretence  he  obtained  a  preierence  to  one  of  the 
new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  tn- 
bunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its  repeated  re- 
newals, and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  his  ad- 
ministration upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity  to 
the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of 
the  share  which  his  brother  had  left  them  in  the 
courts  of  fustice ;  and  ordaining,  that  the  judges 
for  the  niture,  shoukl  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone^  a  class  of  men,  who,  being 
leti  out  of  the  senate^  and  of  course  not  compre- 
hended in  the  laara  that  prohibited 
lAt  Sempro.  commerce^  had  betaken  themaelves^ 
niaJudUU'  as  has  been  ofaaerved,^  to  lucratiye 
rU,  professbna,  were  the  formen  of  the 

*revenue^  the  contractors  for  the  army, 
and,  in  general,  the  merchanU  who  conducted  the 
whole  trade  of  the  republic.  Though  they  might 
be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  msputes  of  the 
senate  and  people,  and  therefore  impartial  where 
the  other  oraen  were  biassed,  there  viras  no  class 
of  men  more  likely  to  prostitute  the  character  of 
judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.  This  revohition 
m  uie  courts  of  iustice  accordingly  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  hasten  the  approaching 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  disorden  of  the 
government. 

The  next  ordinance  poropered  by 
Lex  dt  Prih  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to  him,  re* 
mncii*  anti-  lated  to  the  nomination  of  officcn  to 
nandi».  govern  the  provinces ;  and,  if  it  had 

been  stricUy  observed,  might  have 
made  some  coiii{)ensation  for  the  former.  The 
power  of  nnDiin;r  such  officers  was  committed  to 
the  eenatp,  uiiti  ilie  arrangements  were  to  be  an- 
nually made  Lielure  the  election  of  consuls.    This 
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cenCiiniBd  to  be  law,  Imt  wm  often  oremiled  hy 
tb«peopi«u« 

In  the  aame  year,  the  boldest  and  moit  dan- 
^erone  project  that  had  erer  been  fbraied  by  any 
of  the  popular  leaden,  that  for  admittin|r  the 
Italian  alfiea  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, already  attempted  by  Fulvins  Fiaocufl,  was 
afrain  renewed  by  Cams  Qraochns ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  viffUance  and  authority 
of  the  senate^  with  great 'diflfeulty  prevented. 

The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought 
multitudes  to  Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  ffive  the  consuls  in  charge  to  clear  the 
dty,  on  the  day  that  this  important  question  was 
expected  to  come  on,  of  all  strangers,  and  not  to 
suror  any  aliens  to  remain  withm  four  miles  of 
the  walk.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion, Oiaochos  flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with 
the  prospect  of  advantageous  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
which  he  proposed  to  plant  in  the  districts  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tarentom,  the  most  cultivated  parts  of 
Italy,  and  in  colonies^  which  he  likewise  proposed 
to  send  abroad  into  some  of  the  richest  provmoes. 
Such  settlements  had  been  formerlr  made  to  oc- 
cupy and  secure  recent  conquest ;  they  were  now 
cafcqlated  to  serve  as  baits  to  popular  favour,  and 
as  a  provision  made  by  the  leaders  of  ftction,  for 
that  own  friends  and  adherents. 

T4ie  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts,  re- 
solved to  retort  on  their  aclversanes ;  and  for  this 
purpose  instructed  Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if  pos- 
sibly supplant  Graochua  in  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Livius,  professing  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  senate,  proposed  a  number  of  acts :  one  to 
conciliate  ^  minds  of  the  allies,  by  giving  them, 
while  they  served  in  the  army,  the  samo  exemp- 
tion from  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Ro- 
man citizens  hiad  enioyed. 

Another,  for  the  establishment  of 
Lex  Lima  A  twelve  dilferent  colonies^  each  of 
rerg0  Ovi-  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what, 
\?  i^iU  possiUy,  had  the  greatest  effsct,  be- 
AtmtHis,  cause  It  appeared  to  exceed  in  muni- 
fioence  all  the  edicts  of  Gracchus, 
was  an  exemption  of  all  those  lands,  which  should 
he  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sempronian 
law,  from  aU  quit-rents  and  public  burdens^  which 
had  lutherto^  in  genefal,  been  bdd  on  all  poeses- 
aions  that  were  hekl  from  the  public.*  it  was 
propoeed  to  name  ten  commissioners  to  distribute 
lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the  people;  and 
three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum,  Taren- 
tum,  and  Neptunia,  as  having  been  actuially  sent 
abroad  this  year,  and  probably  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
Lex  RmMa.  creed,  that  the  city  of  Carthage  might 
be  rebuilt  for  the  reception  of  a  cobny 
of  six  thousand  Roman  citizens  This  decree 
bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of  Livius, 
but  of  Rnbrius,  another  tribune  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
these  cobnies,  a^  likely  to  cany  ofTa  number  of 
the  more  ftctwos  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  o\ 


lop- 
',  for 


portonity  likewise  of  removing  from  the  city,  for 
some  time,  the  popular  leaden  themselves,  under 
pretence  of  employing  them  to  conduct  and  to 


5  Florus,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Jngnrth.  No. 
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settle  the  fkmaies  destined  to  form  these  estih 
blishmenta  Aoooidingly,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
Fulvios  Flaocus,  kte  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  in  all  these  ftetious  measures,  were 
destined  to  take  chaxge  of  the  new  coloni^  and 
to  superintend  their  settlement.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in 
IT.  C.  633.  the  election  of  Opimius  ta  the  oon- 

sulsMp  of  the  following  year,  carried 
Cm^L,Opi-  an  important  object  to  the  reputation 
Q.  Fib,  Max-  <^  interest  of  their  party,  and  con- 
inHw.  ceived  hopes  of  bein^  able^  by  the 

authority  of  this  magistrate,  to  com- 
bat the  designs  of  Grracchus  more  effectually  than 
they  had  hi&erto  done.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
tained in  the  administntion  of  a£hin  in  Ualy, 
while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to 
command  in  Gkiul.  Caius  Gracchus^  having  the 
ii —  ^Q  ^g»gy  himself  a  thnd  time  candi- 


for  the  office  of  tribune,  was  rejected,  and 
had  the  mortificatkm  to  find,  that  the  au^umty 
of  the  senate  began  to  prevail ;  and,  as  they  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  his  exclusion  from  any 
share  in  the  magistracy,  so  they  might  be  able  to 
frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acts  he  had  oIk 
tained  in  £ivour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulse  of  Grraocnus  and  his  asBodates^ 
the  aristocratical  party  came  to  have  a  majority, 
even  in  the  collie  of  tribunes.  Ctuestions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly^  the  centuries;  and  this  ctrcum- 
stanoe  alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  govern- 
ment The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an 
active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  fbnner  reso- 
lutions with  the  same  dedsion  and  rapidity  widi 
which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  violence  was 
expected,  and  the  different  partiefl^  recollecting 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  took  measures  not  to  be  surprised  by 
their  antagonists ;  for  the  most  pert  came  to  the 
place  of  assembly  in  bands,  even  under  anas, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Minucius,  one  of  the  tribunei^  in  conseauenoe 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  duX  he 
was  moved  by  some  unfiivouiable  presafes^  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  of  the  late 
popular  acts;  and  particularly,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colony  intended  for  Carthage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Fulvins  Flaocus,  and  by  Caius 
Grracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  was  to  be  decided, 
these  popular  leaden  attempted  to  seize  the  capi- 
tol,  but  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  con- 
sul, who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  secured 
that  station. 

In  the  morning  after  the^r  had  received  this 
disappointment,  the  people  being  assemUed,  and 
the  consul  being  employed  in  offering  up  the  cus- 
tomary saeiifioes,  Gracchus,  with  his  par^^)  came 
to  t^ir  i^aoe  in  the  comitium.  One  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  consul^  who  was  carrying  away 
the  entrails  of  the  victun,  reproached  Gmiochofl^ 
as  he  passed,  with  sedition,  and  bid  him  desist 
from  his  machinations  against  the  government 
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of  the  eoaiiwmwoftlfh.  On  this  pnyroeaiion,  ono 
ef  the  Dert;^  of  Qncchue  etradc  the  ooniul's  offi- 
cer with  his  dageeTi  and  killed  him  on  th?  spot. 
The  ciy  of  munter  ma  throuffh  the  multitude, 
and  the  aiiemhly  beoan  to  break  up.  Ghaoehus 
endeaYouml  to  speak,  but  couU  not  be  heard  finr 
the  tomult;  and  ail  thoughts  of  bunnew  were 
laid  aside.  The  consal  immediately  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet;  and  having  reported  what 
had  happened  in  the  comtdura^  and  what  appear- 
ed to  htm  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  a  war,  which 
the  popular  faction  had  prepared  against  the 
state,  he  received  the  charg^  that  was  usual  on 
perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner 
which  hw  own  prudence  should  direct,  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  authorized, 
he  oommandcd  the  senators  and  the  knights  to 
arni,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to  secure  the 
principal  streets.  Beinff  master  of  the  oapitol  and 
Ibrum,  he  ailjoumed  the  assembly  of  the  people 
to  the  usual  place  on  the  foUowing  day,  and  cited 
the  persons  accused  of  the  murder  to  answer  for 
the  crime  which  was  kid  to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
consul's  instructions,  numbers  in  arms^  repaired 
to  the  oomitium  at  the  hour  of  assembly,  and 
were  ready  to  execute  such  orders  as  they  might 
receive  for  the  public  salety.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius  refused  to  answer  the  citation^  and  the  capi- 
tol  being  secured  against  them,  they  took  post, 
with  a  numerous  part^  in  arms,  o#  the  Aventine 
hill,  which  was  opposite  to  the  capitol,  and  (ram 
which  they  eqaafly  looked  down  on  the  forum 
and  place  of  assembly.  Being  again  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  people,  they 
sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sonsotFulvius,  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  to  settle  the  tenns 
on  which  they  were  to  surrender  themselves. 
Upon  this  message  they  were  told,  in  return,  that 
they  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  as 


erinunals,  not  pretend  te  negotiate  with  the  re- 
public, as  equals;  that  no  party,  however  nume- 
rous, was  entitled  to  parley  with  the  people  of 
Rome:  and  to  this  answer  the  messenger  was 
forbid,  at  his  peril,  to  bring  any  reply.  The  party, 
however,  still  hoped  to  gain  time,  or  to  divide 
their  enemies;  ana  they  ventured  toemploy  youoig 
Fulvios  again  to  repeat  their  message.  He  was 
seized  by  the  consul's  orders.  Gracchus  and  Fui- 
vius,  with  their  adherents,  were  declared  public 
enemies ;  and  a  reward  was  offered  to  the  penon 
who  should  kill  or  secure  them.  The^  were 
instantly  attacked,  and  after  a  little  reaistance, 
forced  from  their  ground.  Gracchus  fled  by  the 
wooden  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei^ 
and  was  there  slain,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or 
by  that  of  a  ftithful  servant,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  saving  him  in  his  l|ut  extrem^  from 
falling  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Fulvius 
was  aragced  to  execution  from  a  bath  where  be 
attempt^!  to  conceal  himself.  The  heads  of  boUi 
were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged  for  the 
promised  reward. 

In  this  fray  the  party  of  the  senate  being  re- 
gularly armed  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut  cff 
the  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvins 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  those  of 
Tiberius;  they  killed  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  streets,  and  confined 
great  numbers,  who  were  aflerwards  strangled 
in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  as  the 
kw  onuined,  in  the  case  of  treason,. beinff  denied 
the  forma  of  a  funeral,  were  cast  into  the  river, 
and  their  estates  confiscated.* . 

The  house  of  Fulvras  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  area  laid  open  for  public  uses;  and,  from 
these,  beginnings,  it  appnred  that  the  Romans, 


who,  in  "the  pursuit  of  their  foreign  conquestsi, 
had  so  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other  nations^ 
might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  IV* 


State  of  Order  and  Tranquillity  ithich  followed  the  Suppresaion  of  the  late  T\tmvlt9 — Appear- 
ance of  Caiua  Marina — Foreign  Wars — Complaints  against  Juguriha — Appearance  of  the 
Cimhri—  War  tpilh  Juguriha — Campaign  and  Treaty  of  Piso—Jugnrtha  comes  to  Rome 
with  a  Safe-Conduct — Obliged  to  retire  from  thence — Campaign  of  Sfetellus — Of  Marivs — 
Juguriha  betrayed  by  Bacchus — Bis  Death,  after  the  Triumph  of  Marius — Tliis  General  re- 
electedj  in  order  to  command  against  the  Cimbru 


THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  every  person  who  had  any 
desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  their  ill-advised 
recourse  to  orms,  but  too  well  justified  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  against  them.  By  this 
exertion  of  vigour,  the  senate  and  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates, recovered  their  former  authority ;  afTairs 
returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  the  most  per- 
fect order  seemed  to  arise  from  the  late  confu- 
sions. Gluestions  of  legislation  were  allowed  to 
take  their  rise  in  tie  senate,  and  were  not  car- 
ried to  the  people,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
senate's  autnority.  The  IcgiBlative  power  was 
exercised  in  ti  useraUy  of  tlie  centuries,  and 
the  prohibitdrT  vt  defensive  function  of  the  tri- 
bunes, or  rerriMt^itives  of  the  people,  was  such, 
as  to  preveis  fti  louaes  of  the  executive  power 


in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  without  stopping 
the  proceedings  of  government,  or  substituting  a 
democratical  usurpation  in  its  place.  Even  the 
judicative  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order, 
promised  to  have  a  salutary  eflect,  by  keeping  a 
bahmce  between  the  different  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions of  men  in  the  republic. 

The  aristocraticai  party,  notwithstanding  the 
ascendant  they  had  recently  gained,  did  not  at- 
teinpt  to  rescind  any  of  the  regular  institutions 
of  Graochus;  they  were  contented  with  inflict- 
ing punishments  on  those  who  had  been  acces- 
sary to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-establish- 
ing such  of  the  nobles  as  had  suffered  by  the 
violence  of  the  popular  footien.  Popilius  Lenas^ 
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dnren  isto  exile  by  one  of  the  edkts  of  Qt$c- 
chufi»  or  by  the  persecation  to  which  it  expoeed 
liiiu,  was  now  recalled  upon  the  motioa  m  Cal- 
purnioB  Pisa,  one  of  the  tribunes.^ 

As  the  state  of  parties  was  in  some  measure 
reversed,  Papirius  Carbo  thought 
U.  C.  633.    proper  to  withdraw  from  the  po- 
^  hn    jmm.    P"^  ■**^®»  *^^  ^y  ^  credit  of 
ff»^  aiiirc     ^^*^"  ™^^  ^'^  possession  of  the  go- 
Paptrims  Curha.  vemment,  was  promoted  to  the  sta- 
tion of  consul,  and  yielded  the  first 
&uit3  of  his  conversion  by  defending  the  cause  of 
lus  predecessor  Opimius^  who,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  consulate  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  the  forms 
of  law.    Carbo,  though  himself  connected  wit^ 
those  who  sulTered,  now  pleaded  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  late  military  executions;  and, 
upon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  cjient. 
This  merit  on  the  jpart  of  Carbo,  however,  did 
not  90  far  cancel  his  former  offences  as  to  prevent 
his  being  tried  and  condemned  in  the  following 
vear,  as  an  accomnlice  in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Scipio ;  and  his  cause  not  being  warmly 
espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
imputation  of  his  neinous  crime.    It  is  said,  that, 
upon  hearing  his  sentence,  he  killed  himself.' 
Octavjus)  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
vear,  moved  an  amendment  of  the 
t0exOeUmia       hw   obtained   by  Gracchus,    re- 
Prumntaria.     gpecting  the  distribution  of  com 
from  tli^  public  granaries,  probably 
to  ease  the  treasury  in  part  of  that  burden ;  but 
the  paiticuJarB  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Caios  Alarios 
began  to  appear  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  bhrth,  and 
rustic  manners,  formed  amidst  the  occupations  of 
a  peasant,^  and  the  hardships  of  a  legionary  sol- 
cUer,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion. He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  without 
any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of  being  a 
denizen  of  Rome,  laid  claim  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  He  is  remarkable  for  having  suiiered  more 
repulses  in  his  first  attempts  to  he  elected  into 
office,  and  for  having  succeeded  more  frequently 
afterwards,  than  any  other  Roman  citizen  during 
the  existence  of  the  commonwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  disappointed  in  his  first 
canvass  for  the  ofiice  of  tribun^  succeeded  in  the 
£>IIowin2  year.  The  acts  which  were  passed 
under  hu  tribunate,  and  which  bear  his  name^  do 
not  carrjr  any  violent  expressions  of  party-spirit, 
nor  five  intimation  of  that  insatiate  ambition  with 
whidi  he  afterwards  distressed  his  country ;  the 
first  related  to  the  conduct  of  elec- 
£jtT  Maria  d»  tiona,  and  provided  some  remedy 
Suffngiis.  for  an  evil  which  was  complained 
of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes. 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  tibe  citi- 
zens passed  to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad 
as  to  admit,  not  only  those  who  came  to  vote,  but 
the  candidates  likewise,  with  their  adherents  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  j^plc  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  their  votes. 
Manas  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice, 
and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  people, 
by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters 
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cmldpua.  A  pu!^  of  the  nobles,  wilh  Aqto- 
lius  Cotta  the  consul  at  their  head,  not  knowing 
with  what  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  to 
contend,  being  averse  to  this  reformatbn,  prevailed 
on  the  senate  to  withhokl  its  authority,  without 
whieh  any  regular  question  on  this  subject  could 
not  be  put  to  the  people.  But  Marius^  in  the 
chanbcter  of  tribune^  threatened  the  consul  with 
immediate  imprisonment,  if  he  (fid  not  move  to 
recall  this  vote  of  the  senate.  The  matter  beii^ 
reconsidered,  Lucius  Metelius,  who  was  first  on 
the  rolls,  having  given  hu  voice  for  affirming  the 
first  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  custody; 
and  there  being  no  tribune  to  intercede  for  him, 
must  have  sone  to  prison,  if  the  dii^Nite  had  not 
terminated  hy  the  majority  agreeinff  to  have  the 
matter  carried  to  the  peopL^  as  Marius  pro- 
posed, with  the  sanction  of  the  senate's  antfaority. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marius,  the  tepubfio 
was  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
in  withstanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his  col* 
leagues  to  fiaUer  the  indigent  citizens  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  repealing  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octaviu^  and  bwering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  irom  the 
granaries.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of 
tribunitian  faction.  Marius  opposed  it  as  of  dan» 
gerous  consequence.  And  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by 
any  vaitx,  and  a  person  who^  into  whatever  party 
he  snould  be  admitted,  was  destined  to  govern. 
The  times  indeed  were  hkely  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  in  that  he  was  still  fiirther  raised  above 
the  malne  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  leviie 
or  undervalue  what  were  called  his  upstart  pre- 
tensions.* 

From  the  tune  that  the  Rodmuu  first  pesKd 
into  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  anxiliiu^  to  the 
republic  of  Marseilles^  thej  had  kept  on  foot  in 
that  neighbourhood  a  mUitary  force;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations^  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus^  or  fletultich,  a  prince 
of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to  raise  a 
force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
expel  these  intruders,  but  was  defeated,  first  by 
the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards  by  jboinitius 
Ahenobarbusj  and  furmshed  these  generals  with 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  triumphs.  This 
prince  himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitiusi  and 
was  carried  to  Rome,  ;i¥here  he  was  led  in  pio^ 
cession,  distinguished  by  his  painted  arms  and 
his  cluuriot  of  silvej^  the  equipage  in  which  it  was 
said  he  usually  leoius  armv  to  battle.^ 

It  appears  that  the  Romans  had 

U.  C.  633*  employed  elephants  in  the  first  wars 

they  made  in  Graul ;  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  efiect  that  was 

produced  by  these  animals.^ 

CLuintus  Marcus  succeeded  Domitius  in  the 
command  of  the  fixroes  winch  were  employed  in 
Qaul;  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na;- 
tivea,  who  appeared  from  dUterent  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  resist  his  arms.  He  planted  a  ookmy 
at  Narlx)^  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
rovince  on  one  side;  and  as  the  Ro« 
hitherto  always  passed  by  sea  into 
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that  coBiktry,  he  endeavouMl  to  open  a  passage 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by 
land  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of 
tlwse  operations  the  Steni,  an  Alpine  nation  that 
opposea  him,  were  entirely  cut  on. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Ba- 
leares  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Graol ;  and 
the  republic  did  not  meet  for  some  years  with  an 
enemy  able  to  resist  her  power,  except  on  the 
side  of  Thraoe  and  the  Danube,  where  the  pro- 
consul Cato  was  defeated;  and  where  a  resistance 
was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  roraiffn  affairs  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable 
was  the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  which,  by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  the 
son  and  socoessor  of  Massinissa,  came  to  be  dis- 
posed of  abcmt  this  time.  The  late  kins  had  two 
sons,  Adherfoal  and  Hiempsal.  He  had  likewise 
adopted  Juzurtha,  the  natxiral  son  of  his  brother 
Manastaba^  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head 
of  liis  armies,  thinking  it  safer  to  gain  him  by 
good  offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  ex- 
clusion from  favour.  He  had  formed  a  pn^ect, 
frequentamonj^  barbarous  and  despotic  sovereigns^ 
but  always  nunoua,  to  divide  his  territories ;  and 
he  hoped  that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  them,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  the  protection  and  good  ofSces  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  whom  ne  admitted  to  an  equal  share  with 
them  in  the  naitHion  of  his  kingdom.  The  con- 
sequences or  this  mistaken  arrangement  soon 
appeared  in  the  distractions  that  followed,  and 
which  arose  from  the  ambitbn  of  Jugurtha,  to 
make  hunself  matter  of  the  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  formed  a  secret  design  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiemp- 
sal, fell  into  hia  snare,  and  was  assasanated. 
Adherbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty 
enemy  to  declare  himself  openly,  took  the  field 
against  him  with  all  the  forces  he  coidd  raise,  but 
was  defeated,  and  obK^d  to  take  rcfu^  in  the 
Roman  province,  and  from  thence  thought  proper 
to  pass  into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints 
berore  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

Massinissa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured 
prince,  had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Carthage ;  and,  upon  the  final 
reduction  of  that  repubhc,  was  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  part  of  its  spoils.  From  this  time 
forward  the  Komans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vassal  or  tributary  piiice  to  his  sovereign  ford. 
Upon  the  faith  of  this  connection,  Adherbal  now 
carried  his  complaints  to  Rome ;  and  Jugurtha, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  thought  proper  to 
■end  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counteract  the  repre- 
•entations  of  his  rivaL 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  Scipio 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  where  lie  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  manners  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
his  implicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  every  service.  He  had  even  then  probably 
directed  his  views  to  the  succession  of  T^umidia, 
and  saw  of  what  consequence  the  Romans  might 
prove  in  deciding  his  fortonea.    He  had  studied 


now  accordingly  furnished  with  ample  pre- 
,  and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  piin- 


their  character,  and  had  already  maiked  out  tht 
line  he  was  to  follow  in  conducting  his  afliain 
with  that  peojile.  They  appeared  to  be  a  num 
ber  of  sovereigns  assembled  tpgether,  able  in 
coundl  and  formidable  in  the  field ;  but,  in  com- 
parison to  the  Africans  in  general,  undeetgning 
and  simple.  With  the  pride  of  monarohs  they 
began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of  oov^ 
tiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by  oonaiderationB  of 
interest  rather  than  force.  His  ( 
were 
sentfl^ 

cipel  persons  at  Rome  in  a^manner"  that 'was 
suited  to  .their  respective  ranks  and  to  their  in- 
Quence  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  phui  Jugurtha,  like  most 
politicians  that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a 
system  with  great  ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a  specious  wit;  but  had  not  taken  into  his  ac- 
count the  whole  drcumstancea  of  the  case  in 
which  he  engaged.  Rome,  he  supposed,  was  a 
city  to  be  sdd.  He  foigot  that,  though  man^ 
Romans  could  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  sufb- 
cient  to  buy  the  repi5)lic;  that  to  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more ; 
that  as  he  raised  expectations,  the  number  of  ek* 
pectants  increased  without  limit ;  that  the  more 
ne  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  give ; 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  parties,  if  he 
gained  one  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  other  against  him.  And  accordingly, 
after  lavishing  his  money  to  influence  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  at  last,  and  to  conteiS  with  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Jugurtha  had  many  partisans  at 
Rome,  such  was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the 
suspicion  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused  it, 
that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  the 
matter  referred  to  ten  commissioners  who  should 
go  into  Africa,  and  in  presence  of  the  parties 
settle  the  difierences  which  subosted  between 
them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art  on  the 
Roman  commissioners  with  better  success  than 
he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
and  to  fevour  him  in  the  k)t  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  himself:  knowing  that  force  must  utri* 
mately  decide  every  controversy  which  should 
arise  on  the  subject,  he  made  choice,  not  of  tho 
richest,  but  of  the  most  warlike  division ;  and 
indeed  had  already  determined  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  left  Africa,  he  shoukl  make  an  end 
of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adherbal ;  trusting 
that,  hj  continuing  to  use  the  specific  which  it 
was  said  he  had  already  applied,  he  might  prevail 
on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would  not, 
on  a  previous  request,  have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  commissioners,  marched  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Adherbal,  shut  him  up  in  the  town  of 
Cirta ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  repeated 
messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  blockade^ 
until  tne  mercenaries  of  Adhertml,  tired  of  the 
hardships  they  were  made  to  endure,  advised, 
and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  desert,  foroeil 
him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Jugnrtha, 
by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

By  these  eventi^  in  about  seven  yeaisfiroin  th» 
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death  of  Blid|Mt,Jiiffiiit]ia  had  attdned  to  the 
object  of  hb  higheat  ueriree ;  but  the  arts  which 
proeond  him  a  crovm,  likewiae  rendered  hk  state 
loaecnie.  He  was  disappointed  in  hia  expecta- 
tion to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt 
went  into  tbi  cotkn  only  of  a  few,  but  his  crimes 
loused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  people.  Prac- 
tind  statesmen  or  politicians  are  seldom  roused 
by  mare  leeBnga  of  mdiffnation  on  the  subject  of 
private  wrongs.  They  nave,  or  pretend  to  have, 
reasona  of  state  to  suppress  the  consideration  of 
individuab.  The  ereaterpeitofthe  Roman  senate 
aoeordingly,  whetner  actms  on  maxims  of  i>olicyi 
or  wen  by  the  presents  of  Jufortha,  received  the 
oomplainte  which  were  lodged  against  hhn  with 
iodifference;  but  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder  which 
were  rajaed  by  the  tribunes,  received  the  repre- 
sentations of  bis  conduct  with  indignation  and 
nigew  These  passions  were  inflamed  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  noUes,  who  were  supposed  to  favour 
t  he  murderer.  Neither  the  most  deliberate  states- 
man nor  the  most  determined  paitizan  of  Jugur- 
tha  dunt  appear  in  his  cause,  nor  propose  to  de- 
cline a  war  with  that  prince,  altnoujErh  it  was 
fikdy  to  be  attended  with  conaidoraUe  difficulties ; 
and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  a  cloud 
hung  over  Italy  on  the  side  of  GUtul,  a  quarter 
from  which  the  Romans  always  expected,  and 
often  experienced,  the  most  tehnble  storms. 

About  the  time  that  Adherbol 
U  C,  640.  laid  hb  complaints  against  Jugur- 
tha  before  the  senate  of  Rome,  a 
new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Europe, 
or  of  Asia,  had  cast  off  a  swarm,  which,  migrat- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  was  fint  desmed 
by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  Illyricum,  and 
presently  drew  their  attention  to  that  side.  The 
ooide  was  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  conducting  their  families  of 
women  and  children,  and  covering  the  plains 
with  their  cattie.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo 
was  ordered  to  take  poet  in  Illyricum,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host  He  was 
alarmed  with  their  seeming  to  point  towards  the 
district  of  Aquileia;  and  puttrog  himself,  with 
too  little  precaution,  in  their  way,  coukl  not  with- 
stand their  numbers,  and  was  overwhekned  as  by 
a  tempest. 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  c&Iled 
by  the  name  of  Cunbri,  without  determining  from 
whence  Uiey  came.  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry 
amounted  to  no  more  tiian  fifteen  thousand ;  that 
it  was  their  practice  to  despise  horses,  as  well  as 
the  other  spoils  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
^ncrally  destroyed :  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  may  bie  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
extraction,  nor  sprung  from  those  mighty  plains 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  where  military 
Ibroe  has  from  tune  immemorial  consisted  of 
cavalry,  where  horses  were  valued  above  every 
ntber  species  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  that 
ihey  must  have  been  bred  amongst  mountains 
and  woods,  where  this  animal  is  not  equally  use- 
ful. On  thdr  helmets,  which  were  crested  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  they  carried  the  gapioe  jaws 
of  wHd  beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breost- 
|(lates  of  iron,  had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicu- 
owookmr;  and  carried  two  misale  lavelins  or 
^aiti^  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected  their 
fifhting  men,  for  the  most  pait,  into  a  solid 
•laape,  cfoaUy  extendiDg  every  way :  in  one  of 
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their  batttoa  it  was  raportcd  that  the  aides  ef  thai 
square  extended  thirty  stadia,  or  between  three 
and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost  ranks 
were  fostened  together  with  chains  locked  to  their 
girdles^  which  made  them  impenetrable  to  every 
attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in 
sweeping  obstructions  before  them.  Such  were 
the  accounts  with  which  the  Romans  were 
alarmed  on  the  appioaeh  of  this  tremendous 
enemy. 

AlUiough,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay 
open  to  their  devastationsL  yet  they  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  westward,  and  keeping  the  Alps 
en  their  left,  made  their  a[^iearanoe  again  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonne 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Spain,  where 
they  continued  to  alarm  Roman  settiements,  and 
kept  Rome  itself  in  suspense^  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tract  they  might  after  wardschooee  to  pursue. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afi'airs, 
when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 
indignation  of  the  Koman  people 
foroMl  the  state  mto  a  war  with 
Jugurtha.  The  consul  Piso  was 
apiwinted  to  command  in  Numi* 
dia.  The  iiecesssiry  levies  and  sup- 
plies for  this  service  were  ordered, 
and  Jugurtha  could  no  kmger 
doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
to  be  employed  against  him;  yet,  in  hopes  to 
avert  the  stcnn,  he  sent  his  son  with  two  proper 
assistants,  in  the  quality  of  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
chiedy  trustiiig  to  the  arte  of  insinuation  he  bad 
hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  distribution  of  pr^ 
sente  ana  e-money.  Their  arrival  being  reported 
to  the  senate^  a  resolution  of  thii  bo<fy  passed, 
that  unless  they  brought  an  ofier  from  Jugurtha 
to  surrender  his  person  and  his  kingdom  at  dis- 
cretion, they  should  be  required  in  ten  days  to 
depart  from  Italy. 

This  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Ju- 
ffurtha,  he  presently  withdrew,  and  was  followed 
by  a  Roman  anny,  whkh  was  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  Africa.  The  war  was  condncted  at  first 
with  great  vivacity  and  success :  but  Jugurtha, 
by  oftering  great  public  concessions  or  private 

rtifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  negotiate, 
was  agreed,  that  upon  receiving  a  proper 
hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  king  him- 
self should  repair  to  their  camp,  in  order  to  con* 
elude  the  treaty.  In  the  artkaes  that  were  made 
public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at 
discretion,  and  to  pay  a  laige  contributwn  in 
horses,  com,  elephants,  and  money ;  but  in  secret 
articles,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  consul  engaged  that  the  pereon  of  the  lung 
should  be  safe,  and  that  the  kmgdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  secured  to  him. 

During  these  transactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 
mration  of  Pisces  command  drew  near,  and  he 
oimsclf  was  called  into  Itely  to  preside  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.  His  reptnrt  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed  by  the  popular 
party.  **  Where  is  this  captive  V  said  the  tribune 
Meounius;  '*if  he  have  surrendered  himself;  he 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  is  past  If  he  refuse 
to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty 
which  brings  impunity  to  Jnguitha,  piinoely  for- 
tones  to  a  few  ]nivate  persona,  min  and  infomy 
to  the  Romnn  republic.'*    Upon  this  motion  tb* 
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pnetor  Cainut  Longinng,  a  penon  of  approved 
merit  and  uiubaken  integrity,  was  hairtened  into 
Africa,  with  poaitive  inatructiona  to  bring  the 
king  of  Nomidia  to  Rome.  By  the  aafe  oondact 
wtuch  Caasiua  brought  on  the  part  of  the  repab- 
lie,  and  by  his  own  assuTanoes  of  protection,  Jn- 
gurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  himself  to  the 
fiath  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  aside  his  kingly 
state  and  attendante^  set  oQt  for  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  Rome.  Upon 
his  arrival,  being  called  mto  the  public  assembly, 
Memmius  proposed  to  interrogate  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  supposed  secret  transaction  with 
certain  members  of  the  senate ;  but  here  Bebius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed  his  negative; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  exclaimed, 
and  even  menaced,  mis  tribune  persisted.  And 
betbre  this  bar  to  the  farther  examination  of  Jn- 
gurtha  ooukl  be  removed,  an  incident  took  place, 
which  occasioned  his  sudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Maasiva,  the  son  of  Gulusea,  being  the  grand- 
son and  natural  representative  of  Massinissa,  and 
the  only  person  besides  Jugurtha  who  remained 
of  the  royal  line  of  Numidia,  had  been  persuaded 
by  Albinus,  the  consul  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  state  his  pretensions  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  chum  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha, 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
wenTlikely  to  resent  his  crimes,  gave  a  specimen 
of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he 
was  inclined,  employed  against  this  competitor 
the  ordinary  arts  of  his  court,  and  hod  him  assas- 
sinated, 'the  crime  vras  traced  to  ita  author,  but 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  received  could  not  be 
violated ;  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he 
left  Rome  with  that  memomble  saying ;  "  Here 
is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any  buyer  could  bo  found." 
The  consul  Albinus  soon  ibl- 
U.  C.  613.  lowed  Jugurtha,  to  take  the  com- 
M.  JMnvda*  mand  of  the  Roman  army  in  Afri- 
Jti^ftuJl^PttU  ca;  and  being  eager  to  perform 
hum.  Mbiniu,  ^OM  notable  action  before  the  cx> 
piration  of  his  ^ear,  which  was  fast  approaching, 
ne  uiged  the  kmg  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  assemble  in  the  province ;  but  found  that 
he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  had  the  art  to 
elude  his  impetuoaty,  and  from  whose  aoparent 
conduct  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  ms  real 
designs.  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with 
a  seeming  intention  to  haiard  a  battle,  when  he 
was  most  resolved  to  decline  it;  or  he  predpitantly 
fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  he  might  incur 
in  a  too  eager  porsuk.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  thrMts,  were  equaUy  fiUladous;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  in  gene- 
ral condemned.  He  made  solemn  capituhitions 
and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  con- 
sidend  breach  of  fiuth,  like  a  feint  or  an  ambush, 
as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  vrv.  The  Europeans 
have  always  termed  it  perfidy  to  break  the  faitli 
of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to  bo 
eausbt  in  the  saaie. 

By  the  ar^fiees  of  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remissness  of  his  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  consul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  gznt  agitation. 


The  cry  of  eorruption,  which  had  been  raised 
against  many  of  the  noblei^  on  account  of  their 
supposed  correspondence  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  popuLur  I»rty,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  improve  it^  by  ndsing  prosecutions  to 
the  ruin  of  persons,  eitlier  odious  to  the  people,  or 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  th«i  had 
the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands.^  Three 
inquisitors  were  accordingly  named  by  spccbi 
commission  to  take  cognizance  of  all  compiainta 
of  corruption  that  shoiud  be  brought  before  them ; 
and  this  commission  was  instantly  employed  to 
harass  the  nobility,  and  to  revenge  tne  blood 
which  had  been  shed  in  the  hte  poj^ar  tumulta. 
Lucius  Calpumius,  Piso,  Bestia,  C.  Cato,  Spu- 
riuB  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  consular 
dignity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the 
popular  resentment.  The  tribune  Mamihus, 
ujDon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  erected, 
with  Ips  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
expintion  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  prosecu- 
tions might  abate,  moved  the  people  that  they 
might  be  continued  in  their  office;  and,  upon 
finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  influence  of 
the  senate  and  all  the  orainary  powers  of  the  state, 
they  suspended,  by  virtue  <^  their  tribunitian 
power,  the  election  of  consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year 
Lept  the  republic  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval  Aulus  Albinus,  left  by  lhL« 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  occa- 
fflon  by  some  honourable  action.  He  left  his 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far  into  the 
country,  hoping  that  by  force  or  surprise  he  might 
himselT  of  the  Numidian  treasures  cr 


ma^zines.  Jugurtha  encouraged  him  in  this 
design,  affected  fear,  retired  with  precipitation 
wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselves;  and, 
to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  ^neral,  sent 
frequem  inossages  to  unplore  his  pity.  He  &c 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Thracians  and  other  foreignen, 
then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.  Some  of 
these  he  corrufited ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  tlie 
Roman  army  into  difficult  situations,  and  pre- 
pared his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly  ad- 
vanced in  tne  night  to  the  Roman  station;  and 
the  avenues  being  entrusted,  as  he  expected,  to 
the  Thracians  and  Ligurians  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted, and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to  pass,  ho 
surprised  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  from  thence  in  great  confusion  to  a  neisrh- 
bouring  height,  where  they  enjoyed,  during 
night,  some  respite  from  the  enemy ;'  but  without 
any  resource  for  subsistence,  or  hopes  of  recover- 
ing their  baggage. 

In  the  moniing  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  pnetor;  and  representing  how  itiuch 
the  Romans^  stripped  of  their  proviAiun  and  cqui* 
page^  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of 
oftenng  them  quarter,  on  condition  tliat  they 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  day's 
evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted  :  but 
the  eapituktion,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc- 
casion to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It  was 
voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  thf; 
consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  k)ss  of  the 
pnUxcL  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  family, 
made  nasty  levies,  with  which  he  proposed  to  re- 
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Mw  the  war  in  Nomiiiia,  but  not  having  the 
consent  of  the  tribunes  to  this  measure^  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  ibroes  behind  him  in  Italy, 
and  joined  the  army  without  beuBj^  abb  to  bring 
any  reinfoieenient  He  found  it  m  no  condition 
to  &oe  the  enem^,  and  was  eontented  to  remain 
m  the  province  till  a  successor  should  be  named. 
Resentment  of  the  disgraces  in- 
U.  C.  G14.  caned  in  Africa,  and  lear  of  inva- 
sion iirom  the  Cimbri,  whO)  having 
Q.  Ceealnv  travened  Spain  and  Ghiul,  were 
{j^*f^  still  on  their  march,  appear  to  have 

^tanwB.  mosity    of  domestie  Actions'  at 

Rome.  The  consular  electbns 
were  suffered  to  |yrooeed,  and  the  choice  of  the 
people  fell  on  €tumtus  Cocilius  Metellus  and  M. 
Junius  Silsnus;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Numidta,  the  second  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Gimbri  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  GHral,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible, 
from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About  this  time 
those  wandering  nations  had  sent  a  formal  mes- 
sige  to  the  Romans^  desiring  to  have  it  under- 
stood  on  what  lands  tbey  mignt  settle,^  or  rather, 
over  what  lands  they  migbt  pass  in  migration 
with  th^  herds.  This  request  being  refused  by 
the  senate,  they  opened  a  passage  by  ^rce^  over- 
came in  battle  the  consul  silanus,  and,  probably 
without  intending  to  retain  any  conquest,  con- 
tmued  to  move  wherever  the  aspect  of  the  country 
tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  consider- 
able reinforcement;  and,  having  spent  some  time 
in  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  armj  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected,  and  in  traimnff  hife  new 
levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of  the  service^ 
hn  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy^s  oountiy, 
and  in  his  way,  had  frequent  messaj^  from  Ju- 
gurtha,  with  f>rofessions  of  submission  and  of  a 
pacific  disposition. 

AVhen  the  Roman  army  entered  on  thelentto- 
IT  of  Numidia,  the^  accordingly  found  the  coun- 
tiry  prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
the  people  in  tranquillity,  tho  gates  of  every  city 
left  open,  and  the  markets  rec^y  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Jugurtlui,  creating  distrust,  only  excited  the 
rigilance  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numidian  lus  own  msidiotis  aits. 
He  tampered  with  Bomilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
sengers of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
promised  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  de- 
liver him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  either 
Hviiig  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  his  known  cha- 
racter for  falsehood  must  have  destroyed  the  cre- 
dit of  all  his  professions,  even  if  he  should  at  any 
ti.nae  think  proper  to  make  thera  sincere,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  effect  of  his  submissive  messages  in  ren- 
dering the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition  to 
profitliy  any  errors  they  should  commit,  and  hoped 
to  circumvent  and  destroy  them  on  their  march. 
For  this  purpose  he  waited  for  them  on  the  de- 
scents of  a  bi^h  mountain,  over  which  they  were 
tj  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a  river  which 
helped  to  form  the  situation  of  which  he  was  to 
STail  liimself.  He  accordingly  lav  concealed  by 
its  banks,  until  the  enemy  actually  fell  into  the 
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snare  he  had  laid  fi»r  them.  With  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  of  numbeis,  he  maintained, 
during  Uie  greater  part  of  the  da  v^  a  contest  with 
tioops  who  posaessed,  against  his  irregukn,  a 
great  superumty  of  order,  discipline,  and  cou- 
rage; but  not  having  found  the  Romans,  as  he 
expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  he  was, 
in  the  event  of  that  day's  action,  obliged  to  fiy 
with  a  few  horse  to  a  remote  part  of  hiskingdom. 

This  victory  obtuned  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dispersed, 
and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horsemen,  who  at- 
tended his  person,  to  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  assemble  new 
forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Numidians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
fiieauent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  un- 
settled state  of  their  own  countrr,  made  the  uae 
of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar :  but  so  void  was 
the  nation  of  mihtary  policy,  and  its  people  so 
ignorant  of  order,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  the  kin^  to  fight  two  .battles  with  the  same 
army.  If  victorious^  they  withdrew  with  their 
plunder ;  if  defeated,  they  supposed  all  militaiy 
obligaidons  at  an  end :  and  in  either  case,  afler 
an  action,  eveiy  one  fled  where  he  expected  to  be 
soonest  in  safety. 

Metellua  after  the  kte  engagement,  finding  no 
«nemy  in  tho  field,  was  finr  some  time  uncertain 
to  wlnt  part  of  the  kinffdom  Jugurtha  had  di- 
rected his  flight.  But  having  intelligence  that 
he  was  in  a  new  situation  assembling  an  anny, 
and  likely  to  fimn  one  still  more  numerous  than 
any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of 
pursuing  an  enemy  on  whcnn  defeats  had  so  litUe 
effects,  he  turned  away  to  the  richer  and  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  plun- 
der of  the  countiT  might  better  repay  his  labour, 
and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured  to  defend  his  ter- 
ritory, might  more  sensibly  feel  his  defeats.  Ju- 
gurtha perceiving  his  intention,  drew  his  fbreea 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in 
his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zama,  Jugurtha  pierced  into  his  camp, 
and,  thouffh  repu&ed  from  thence,  took  a  post, 
by  which  he  made  the  situation  of  the  Romans^ 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  tliought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  paciflc 
proftissionsL  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  discretbn,  and  actually  delivered  up 
great  part  of  his  arms  and  mihtary  stores;  but 
this  purpose,  if  ever  nncere,  he  retracted,  and 
again  had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  645.  tained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  vanity 
of  thoiloraan  people,  and  procnnxi 
to  Metelhis,  in  the  qualitj^  of  pro- 
consul, a  oontinuation  of  his  former 
command.  The  troops  he  had  post- 
ed in  Vaoca  b^ng  cut  off  by  the  in- 
habitants, he  miule  hasty  m&rehes 
in  the  night,  surprised  the  place, 
and,  without  having  altowed  the  authots  ot  that 
outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had 
done  to  the  Iloman  jearrison. 

But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the 
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ruin  of  Jugurtha  so  fast  as  his  own  misconduct, 
in  the  jealmis  and  sanguinary  measures  which  he 
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took  to  mxpmeM  plots  and  conipiraciw,  eidm  real 
or  Buppoaea  to  be  formed  against  his  lile,  by  per- 
cona  the  meet  in  his  confidence. 

Bomikar,  still  canring  in  his  znind  the  offi^rs 
'which  had  been  made  by  Metelliis,  and  willing 
to  have  some  merit  with  the  Romans^  into  whose 
hands  he  and  all  the  subjects  of  Jngnrtha  were 
likely  soon  to  &11,  formed  a  design  against  his 
master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  princifwrofBcer  in 
the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot. 
They  were  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  exe- 
eution  of  their  design,  but  they  made  Ju^rtha 
from  thenoeforward  consider  the  camp  of  his  own 
army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himself  rendered 
him  distnismil,  timorous,  and  unquiet ;  frequently 
changing  his  company  and  his  quarters,  his 
ffuaroM  and  his  bed.  Under  these  apprehensions, 
by  whkh  his'  mind  was  considerably  disordered 
and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  and 
rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he 
should  be  found ;  and  he  experienced  at  last,  that 
private  assassination  and  breach  of  fiJth,  although 
they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils  of  ambition,  are 
not  expedient  even  in  war ;  that  they  render  hu- 
man life  itself,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is 
undertaken,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  Wcaiy  of  his  anxious  stete,  he  ven- 
tured once  more  to  fiice  Metellus  in  the  field,  and 
beine  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thala,  where  he  had 
lef^  his  children  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  treasure.  This  city  too,  finding  Metelius  bad 
followed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and, 
with  his  children  and  his  remaining  effects,  fleil 
from  Numidia,  first  to  the  country  of  the  Getuli, 
barbarous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Atlas  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  be 
endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  cause.  From  thence 
he  fled  to  Boochus,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  and  having  persuaded 
this  prince  to  consider  his  quarrel  witn  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies^ 
who  were  likely  in  succession  to  become  the  prey 
of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable  power,  he  prevaik'd 
on  the  Mauritanian  to  asseanrae  his  army,  and  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally, 
directed  his  march  to  Cirta,  and  MeteUus  per- 
ceiving his  intention,  took  post  to  cover  that  place. 
But  whUe  he  was  endeavouring,  by  threate  or 
persuasiona^  to  detach  the  king  of  Mauritania 
from  Jugurtha,  he  received  information  from 
Rome  that  he  was  superwded  in  the  command 
of  the  army;  and  from  thenoeforward  protracted 
the  war,  under  pretence  of  messages  and  nego- 
tiations, and  possibly  inclined  to  leave  it  with  all 
ite  difficulties  entire  to  his  successor. 

Marius,  having  served  under  Metellus,  had 
with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  ex- 
pressions of  scorn  on  the  part  of  his  general,  ob- 
tained leave  to  depart  for  Rome,  where  he  meant 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for  this  honour, 
and  by  vaunting^  instead  of  concealing,  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  ancestors;  by  inveighing  against 
the  whole  order  of  nobility,  their  dress,  their  city 
manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  fiimily 
images,  the  stress  they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their 
foretethen  to  compensate  the  want  of  It  in  them- 
selves; but  more  eepedaUy  by  arraigning  the 
dilatory  conduct  of  Metellas,  and  by  promising  a 
speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  should  be  entrusted 
to  lunMidf }  a  fironise^  to  which  the  fsrce  and 


afaifity  ha  had  shown  ia  aUtheitatiaiis  be  liaa 
hitherto  filled,  procured  him  some  credit ;  be  so 
far  won  upon  the  people,  that  he  was  chosen  ood- 
sul,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  iiobles,  and 
to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
sraate.  His  promotion  was  in  a  particular  man- 
ner calling  to  MeteUus,  whose  reputation  he  had 
attedbed,  and  to  whose  station  in  Africa,  W  an 
express  order  of  the  people,  in  contempt  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the  senate, 
he  was  now  to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Manns, 
U.  C.  G36.  the  party  who  had  opposed  his  pre- 
ferment did  not  attempt  to  withbokl 
LgSfia^  the  reinforoemenU  which  he  asked 
aSbriut.  ^^^^  ^  service  in  which  he  was  to 
command.  The^  even  hoped  to  in- 
crease his  difficulties  by  sufifenng  him  to  increase 
the  establishment  of  his  province.  Theweahhier 
class  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted  into 
the  legions;  ami  being  averse  to  such  distant 
services,  were  likely  to  conceive  a  dislike  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  enlist. 
Marius  in  this  capacity  might  lose  some  part  of 
the  popular  favour  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and 
become  less  formidabte  to  his  rivals  in  the  state. 
But  this  crafty  and  daring  politician,  by  slighting 
the  laws  which  excluded  the  necessitous  citizens 
from  serving  in  the  legions,  found  in  this  class  of 
the  people  a  numerous  and  willing  supply.  They 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  filfed  up  hie  army 
without  delay,  and  even  without  offence  to  thoee 
of  a  better  condition,  who  were  pleased  with  re- 
lief from  this  part  of  their  public  burdens. 

This  was  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  steps  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  From  this  time  forward  the 
sword  began  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  interested  m  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  were  willing  to  makn 
it  a  prey.  The  cireumstances  of  the  times  were 
such,  indeed,  as  to  ^ive  warning  of  the  change. 
The  service  of  a  legionary  soldier  was  become  loo 
severe  for  the.lO'd  indigent  order  <^  citizens,  and 
now  opened  to  t^-^  necessitous  the  principal  road 
to  proht,  as  well  1 1  honour.  Marius,  to  mcilltate 
his  levie^  was  f rifting  to  gratify  both ;  and  thus 
gave  beginning  U  the  tbrmation  of  armies  who 
were  readghto  fis^  \  for  or  against  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  >-'ho,  in  the  sequel,  substituted 
battles  for  the  bkw  Mess  contesta  which  hitherto 
had  arisen  from  the  Hvisions  of  party. 

The  new  consul,  i  nrivolled  in  the  ftvour  of 
the  people,  obtsined  nt  Natever  he  required ;  and, 
being  completely  provide  for  the  service  to  which 
he  was  destined,  emU,  kod  for  Africa  with  a 
flrest  reinforcement,  and  U\  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Utica.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  operations  of  tho 
war  were  resumed,  and  cat  .7^1  into  the  wealthiest 
provinces  of  Numidia,  whert  ^  encouraged  his 
army  with  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  new  levies, 
though  composed  of  persons  ».iiherto  excluded 
from  the  military  ser\'ice,  were  fi'-med  by  the 
example  of  the  legions  already  in  tla«  field,  and 
who  were  now  well  apprised  of  theu  >wn  supe- 
riority to  the  African  armies.  Boccho^  and  Ju- 
gurtha, upon  the  approach  of  this  enemy,  'bought 
proper  to  separate,  and  took  different  rouf^  into 
fiJaces  of  saiety  in  the  more  difficult  and  inacce^ 
sible  parts  of  the  country. 

This  sepaiatioQ  was  made  at  the  snggestj  *iiof 
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iagviha,  wbo  aflega]  th«t,  upon  their  Apfwv- 
ing  to  despmr,  and  to  diaeontinue  all  4»fien8ive 
openltoiUi  the  Roman  general  wookl  become 
nan  tecue  and  more  open  to  surprue.  But 
MaiinB,  without  abating  his  vigilance,  pvesaed 
where  the  enemy  gave  way,  over-ran  the  coon- 
Crv,  and  took  poeaeasion  of  the  towns  they  had 
left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metellue  had 
gained  in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on 
a  like  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  noular  difficulties, 
by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  place  surrounded  with 
deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute  of 
water,  and  of  every  resource  for  an  army.  Ha- 
ving succeeded  in  this  design,  he  ventured,  in 
his  return,  to  attack  another  lortress,  in  which,  it 
being  supposed  impregnable,  the  royal  treasures 
were  lodged.  This  strong  hold  was  situated  on 
a  rock,  which  was  every  where,  except  at  one 
path  that  was  fortified  with  ramparts  and  towers, 
taced  with  steep  and  inaccessible  clifis.  The 
garnson  permitted  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  perfect  security,  and  even  derision* 
After  some  fruitless  attacks,  Marias,  with  some 
imputation  of  folly  in  having  made  the  attempt, 
was  about  toi  desist  from  the  enterprise,  when  a 
Lignrian,  who  had  been  used  to  pick  snails  on 
the  cliffii  over  which  this  fortress  was  situated, 
found  himself,  in  search  of  his  prev,  and  by  the 
growing  fiicility  of  the  ascent,  le^  to  a  Iieight 
nom  wnich  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reachmg 
the  summit  He  accordingly  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  In  his  way;  ami  the  garrison  being 
then  intent  on  the  opposite  side  orthe  fortress  to 
which  the  attack  was  directed,  he  returned  un- 
obsnved.  This  intelligence  he  carried  to  Marfais, 
who  without  delay  ordered  a  detachment  of  cho- 
sen men,  with  an  tm^Aial  number  of  trampets 
and  instruments  of  alarm,  to  follow  the  direction 
of  this  guide.  He  himself,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Msieged,  and  to  be  ready,  on  receiving  the 
proposed  signal  from  within,  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  dedsive  assault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The 
Ligurian,  with  much  difficulty,  endeavoured  to 
efiect  his  intentions.  The  soldiiers  who  followed 
him  were  obtiged  to  untie  their  sandals  and  their 
hebnets,  to  simg  their  shields  and  their  swords, 
and,  at-difficult  parts  of  the  rock,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  advince  until  their  guide  had  repeat* 
ediy  passed  and  repassed  in  their  nght,  or  had 
found  stumps  and  points  bf  the  stone  at  wluch 
they  could  msten  cords  to  aid  thehr  ascent.  The 
summit  was  to  be  gained  at  last  by  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  inaciefl  of  therock, 
frrew  np  to  the  edge  of  the  preci|»ce.  By  the 
branches  of  this  tree  the  whole  party  passed,  and, 
climlnng  near  to  its  top^  landed  at  last  on  the 
summit  They  instantly  sounded  th«r  trumpets 
and  gavo  a  sudden  alarm.  The  V^sieged,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  the  walls  to  resist  tSe  enennr 
who  attacked  them  in  front,  were  astonished  with 
this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  fffeatly 
terrified  with  the  confused  flight  from  behind 
them  of  women,  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  at 
their  gates,  were  no  longer  aole  to  resiit,  suf&red 
the  Romans  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance^ 
and  in  the  end  to  become  masters  of  the  fort 

Whilst  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
this  plaoe  be  was  joined  by  the  queetor  SyUa,  who 
had  ^n  left  in  Italy  to  bring  up  the  cavalry, 
which  were  not  ready  to  emban:  at  the  departure 
of  the  ooQsut.    Thu  young  man  was  oc  a  pa* 


tridao  and  noUe&mOy,  but  which  had  not,  for 
some  generation^  borne  any  of  the  higher  offices 
o(  state.  He  hunsclf  partook  in  tli^  learning 
which  tlien  spread  into  Italy,  from  a  commum- 
cation  with,  the  Cheeks,  and  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  town^dissipation  or  in  literary 
studies,  of  which  the  last  were  considered  at  this 
time  at  Rome  as  a  nieoies  of  corruption  aUnost 
equal  to  the  first  lie  was  yet  a  novice  in  war, 
but  having  an  enterprising  genius,  soon  became 
an  object  of  respect  to  the  sofliersi  and  of  iealousy 
to  his  general,  with  whom  he  now  kid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  quarrel  more  fatal  to  thecommonwealth 
than  that  which  had  subsisted  between  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  commander  in  this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of 
what  he  hm  already  lost,  and  expecting  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  nirther  debiy%  detennined,  in 
conjunction  with  Booohus,  to  make  a  vigorous 
eff<Hrt,  and  to  oblige  Marius,  who  was  then  mov- 
ing to  his  winter  quarter^  yet  to  hamrd  a  battio 
for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  acouired  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Maurita- 
nia had  been  inclin«i  to  remain  neutral,  or  to 
enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  but 
being  promised  a  thixd  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Numidi%  in  oase  the  Romans  were  expeOed 
from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
happy  -concluskm,  he  once  more  biou^t  for- 
ward his  army,  and  joined  Jusurtha. 

The  imMperous  state  of  the  Romans,  undis- 
turi!)ed  K)r  some  time  by  the  opposition  of  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  inspired  them  with  some  de- 
gree of  negligenoe  or  security,  by  which  they 
were  exposed  to  surprise,  About  an  hour  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  their  march  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  attack  of  numerous  pavties,  who^  with- 
out any  settled  order,  occupied  the  fields  through 
which  tliey  were  to  pass,  and  seemed  totntend,  by 
assailing  uiem  on  evei]ir  side,  to  begio  the  night 
with  a  scene  of  confiisbn,  of  which  they  might 
afterwards  more  efiectuaily  avail  themselves  in  the 
dark.  In  an  aatk»n  beffun  under  thoMivdisadvan- 
tages,  it  waa  supposed,that  the  Roman  drmy  mi^ht 
be  entirely  defeated,  and  in  a  country  with  which 
they  were  not  aoqoainted,  and  in  circumstances 
for  which  they  were  qH  at  all  prepared,  bemg 
unable  to  effisct  a  retreat,  sunender  at  discretion. 

Juguitha,  ^th  bJB  luusl  intrepidity  and  con- 
duct, profited  by^yeiy  circumstance  which  pre- 
sented itself  ia  his  favour.  He  brought  the 
troops,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  whether 
Getulians  of  Numldians,  horse  or  foot,  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  their  different  ways  of  fighting,  and 
where  they  could  easiest  make  their  attacks. 
Wherever  a  party  was  repulsed,  he  took  care  to 
replace  it;  and  sometimes  affected  to  remit  hui 
aniouTy.  or  to  fiy  with  every  appearance  of  panic, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their 
ranks.  Marius,  notwithstanding,  with  great 
dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  maintained  Uie 
form  of  his  march;  and,  before  night,  got  pos- 
session of  some  heights  on  wtiich  he  could  secure 
his  army.  He  himself  with  the  in&ntry,  chose 
that  which  had  the  steepest  ascent,  and  ordered 
Sylla,  with  the  cavalry,  to  take  his  post  (m  a 
smaller  eminenoe  befow.  That  his  posibon  might 
not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  prohibited  the 
lighting  of  fires,  and  the  usual  sottjiding  of  tnim- 
prts  at  the  different  watches  of  the  night  The 
Numidians  had  halted  on  the  plain  wtiera  night 
overtook  them,  and  wen  obwrved  aft  the  brw 
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of  day,  reposing  in  great  eecuiity,  and  without 
any  Beeming  apprehension  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  waa  auppoeed  to  be  flying,  and  who, 
on  the  preceding  day,  liad,  with  some  difficulty, 
escaped  from  their  hands.  Marius  resolved  to 
attack  them  in  this  situation,  and  gave  orders, 
which  were  communicated  through  the  army, 
that  at  a  ofenerai  sound  of  the  trum{>ets,  every 
man  should  .stand  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  great 
shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make  an  impe- 
tuous attack  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  ac- 
cordingly, succeeded.  The  Namidians,  who  had 
often  altected  to  fly,  were  driven  into  an  actual 
rout.  Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and 
many  ensigns  and  trophies  were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius  with  his  usual  pre- 
cautions, and  without  remitting  his  vigilance,  on 
a  supposition  that  the  enemy  was  dispersed,  di- 
rected his  march  to  the  towns  on  the  coast,  where 
he  intended  to  Rx  his  quarters  for  the  winter. 
Jugurtha,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  proposed 
again  to  surprise  him  before  he  should  reacn  the 
end  of  bis  journey;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided 
giving  him  any  premature  or  unnecessary  cause 
of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  attack  the  Koman 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  which  was 
to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to  which 
he  supposed  that  they  would  think  themselves 
aecure  from  any  further  attempts  of  their  enemy. 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he,  with  the 
greatest  ability,  conducted  his  troops  to  the  place 
of  action,  and  there  too  made  every  eflbrt  of  con- 
duct and  resolution.  But  the  match  being  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest; 
and,  with  his  sword  and  armour  all  bathed  in 
blood,  and  almost  alone,  is  said  to  have  left  the 
fiekl,  in  which,  for  the  first  tune,  he  had  taken  no 
precautions  for  re-assembling  his  armv,  and  on 
which  Ms  Numidians  were  accordingly  routed, 
to  rally  no  more  I 
Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Boochus  des- 
paired of  the  fortunes  of  Ju^rtha, 
IT.  C.  #iT,  and  sent  a  deputatbn  to  Manus,  re- 
questing a  conference  with  himself, 
or  with  some  of  his  oflicers.  He 
obtained  m  interview  with  Sylla  and 
Manliua ;  b^t,  upon  thoit  arrival,  had 
taken  no  fix^d  resolution,  and  was 
still  kept  in  suapense,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  those  of  his  court  who  favoured  the  in- 
terest of  Jugurtha.  Marius,  bein<t  continued  in 
his  command,  resumed  the  operatVans  of  the  war, 
and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  When 
the  king  of  ^fauritania,  alarmed  by  this  circum- 
atanoc,  took  his  resolution  to  sue  for  petice,  he 
sent  a  deputation  ci'  five  chosen  persons,  first  to 
the  quarters  of  Marias^  and,  with  this  general's 
permiflsion,  ordered  them  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  Rome.  These  deputies,  being  admitted  into 
the  senate,  made  oflers  of  friendship  in  the  name 
of  their  master;  and  were  informed,  in  return, 
that  he  must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  bielieve  his 
profeasions,  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace. 
V'faen  this  answer  was  reported  to  Boochus,  he 
was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Romans 
wished  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia 
into  their  hsnds;  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  purchasing  peace,  even  on  these 
terms.  Sylla  being  already  personally  known  to 
JiiiiH  he  nude  choioe  of  this  olBcer  as  the  person 
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with  whom  he  would  treat,  and  desired  he  mighi 
be  sent  to  his  quarters.  The  Roman  questox 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  party.  On  the 
way  he  was  met  by  Voluz,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse :  him  h« 
considered  as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  com* 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  j  but  coming  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  from  the  king  his  fatoer, 
and  with  orders  to  escort  the  Roman  queator, 
they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second  day 
after  this  junction,  Vohix  eame  in  haste  to  the 
quarters  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him,  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  discovered  Jugurtha  posted  on 
their  route,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  in  the  night. 

Sylla  couid  no  longer  command  his  suspicions, 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  imprudently,  without 
hostage  or  other  security,  ventured  too'far  on  the 
faith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly  refused  to  alter 
his  march;  desired  that  the  Mauritanian  prince, 
if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people 
would  know  how  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  officers,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  his  father.  Voluz  made  pro- 
testations of  his  innocence ;  and  aa  the  Roman 
questor  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  this  prince  insislsd  to  remain,  and  to 
share  in  his  danger.  They  accordingly  kept  on 
their  way,  passed  through  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
who,  though  disposed  to  offer  violence  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measures  to  observe  with  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  the  com- 
pany;  and  while,  contrary  to  his  usual  character, 
he  remained  undecided,  the  prey  escaped  him, 
and  got  out  of  his  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  confidence  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and  each  of  these  parties 
aolicitetl  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  that,  with  sttch  a  hostage  as  Svlia  in  his 
hands,  he  might  still  expect  some  honourable 
terms  from  tiie  Romans ;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other 
part,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania 
had  ofll^nded  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes 
of  Ju^rtha,  he  must  now  expiate  his  guilt  by 
delivering  him  over  to  juaticei  It  was  the  incli- 
nation of  this  prince  to  favour  Jugurtha;  but  it 
was  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  intention,  to  gain 
the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  in  suspense,  he 
gave  equal  encouragement  to  both  parties;  and, 
without  bein^  flrially  determined  what  he  should 
d<\  appointeif  the  Koman  questor  and  the  king 
of  Numidia  to  meet  liim  without  any  escort,  or 
munber  of  men  in  arms,  reserving  to  toe  lajBt  mo- 
ment the  power  of  determining  against  the  one 
or  the  oth«K.  He  had  placed  «  b<xiy  of  his  own  . 
tioopa  in  ambush,  and,  soon  after  the  paxties 
were  met,  gave  a  signal,  which  his  men  under- 
stood to  be  for  seizmg  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
diaas)  who  attended  their  king,  wero  slain ;  be 
himself  was  put  in  chains,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  Roman  qucston  Sylla  with  the  exultation 
of  a  hunter,  received  this  lion  in  his  toils;  and, 
though  he  lived  to  perform  much  sreater  actions; 
still  appeals  to  have  valued  himself  most  on  the 
success  of  this  commission.  He  boasts  so  much 
of  his  pii^,  thai  he  became  from  that  moment, 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Marius,  and  was  con- 
sideied  as  a  person  advancing  too  fast  in  the 
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«  4m»  careerof  renown.^  It  was  nndentodd  among 
sie  RomanB,  that  tha  commander-in-chie^  upon 
attj  aervioa,  in  any  division  or  province  of  the 
enpire,  enjoyod  the  triumph  for  victories  gained, 
even  in.  hu  abaenca  by  ni^  lieutenantiy  or  by 
those  who  served  unaer  his  command ;  and  Ma- 
rius  nrohably  thought  that  S^y'lla  took  more  to 
himself  than  was  due  upon  tms  occasion.  The 
deaire  of  being  the  peraon  who  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  any  service,  however  accomplished,  was 
not  peculiar  to  these  officers.  It  was  an  effect  of 
the  Roman  policy  in  making  the  zewaids  of 
honour  depend  so  much  on  events^  without  re- 
sard  Co  the  means  which  were  employed  to  pro- 
duce them.  From  this  drcmnstance,  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  desirous  of  having  the 
reputation  of  suoeessful  adventures  affixed  to  their 
names,  as  courtiers  in  modem  Europe  are  de- 
sirous to  have  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their 
sovereign's  favour. 

The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  ap- 
^oin.ted'  a  thanksgiving ;  and,  while  he  was  of< 
feringthe  customary  sacrifices,  the  news  arrived 
from  Home  that  the  people  had  dispensed  with 
the  law  in  his  favour,  and  again  had  made  choice 
of  him  for  consul  of  the  following  jreac  This 
choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm  which 
the  Romans  had  taken  on  the  approach  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a  meteor,  had,  for 
some  years,  tmveised  the  regions  of  Europe,  and, 
with  uncertain  direction,  were  said  to  destroy 
wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had  re- 
peatedly stood  in  their  way,  and  had  provoked  a 
resentment,  which  these  barbanans  were  sup- 
posed, in  haste,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They, 
were  at  first  heard  of  under  the  name  only  of 
Cimbri :  but  were  now  known  to  consist  of  many 
nations,  under  the  appellations  of  Ambrones, 
Teutone^  Tectosavi,  and  others ;  and  had  gained 
accessions  of  force  l)y  tlie  junction  of  the  Tigu- 
rinij  and  other  Gaulish  nations,  who,  either  try 
ehcHce  or  compulsion,  were  made  a  part  in  this 
mighty  host,  whose  movements  the  Romans  con- 
sidered  as  chiefiy  directed  against  themselves. 

Besides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  consuls ' 
Carbo  and  Silanus,  who  had  fiiUen  victims  to  this 
barbarous  enemy,  other  considerable 
U.  C.  6i8.    b<>^^^  under  Scaurus  and  Cassius, 
p' RaHi'    '    ^^  perLslied  by  tlieir  hands;  and 
Rwfn*^  Sa     ^^^^^  misfortunes,  from  the  same 
MeUtius.         quarter,  were  coming  apace.  At  the 
time  that  Marius  had  finished  the 
war   with  Jugurtha,  Ciuintus  Servius  Cspio, 
having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul, 
where  he  destroyed  or  pillaged  tlic  city  of  Tolosa, 
and  made  a  great  booty,  consisting,  according  Xo 
Justi^^  of  one  hundred  thousand  poui^s  weight 
of  gold,  4nd  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to 
meet  with  this  enemy;  the  consul  Mallius  or 
^Xanilios  had  orders  to  join  him;  and  all  the 
troops  they  could  assemble  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  barbariaus.  These  generals 
united  their  farces  on  Uic  Rhone,  but  without  a 
proper  disposition  to  act  in  concert;  tliey  were 
accordingly  defeated  in  battle ;  eighty  thousand 
Roaoans,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the 
coDMil  Maniiius,  were  killed  in  the  action ;  forty 
thousand  attendants  of  the  army  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood.    Both  camps  were  taken. 


1  Pluiarcii.  m  Mario  «t  in  Sjrlla. ' 


AAer  this  victory  the.  lords  of  1^  Cimbit,  be- 
inff  assembled  in  council,  called  befixre  them  Au- 
refius  Scaurus,  formerly  a  Roman  consul,  lately 
second  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquished  ar- 
mies, and  now  a  prisoner.  They  questioned  him 
with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  be  taken  across  the  Alps:  to  these  questions 
he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
them  to  invade  that  country  :  that  tlie  Romans  on 
their  own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in  re- 
turn to  these  words,  it  is  said,  that  a  barbarian 
struck  the  prisoner  with  his  dagger  to  the  heart 
It  is  further  said  of  this  barbarous  council,  tliat 
they  .came  to  a  resolution  to  spare  no  pxisonets,  to 
destroy  the  spoils  oflhe  slain,  to  cast  all  the  trea- 
sures of  ^old  and  silver  into  the  nearest  riv«r,  to 
destroy  ail  horses  with  their  saddles  and  fumiturr, 
and  to  save  no  booty  whatever ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  this  their  resolutions  w^re 
guided  by  a  policy  well  accommodated  to  Uie  man- 
ner of  life  they  cliose  to  mamtain.  Wealthy  posses- 
sions firequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  fer 
the  toils  of  war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  th^  would 
be  certain  impediments  and  the  means  of  ruin.^ 

These  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
and  of  the  &te  of  Roman  armies  which  ventured 
to  encounter  them,  were  received  at  Rome  with 
amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  changed 
their  dress  and  assumed  the  military  habit.  Ru- 
tilius,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  afifaizs  in  Italy,  had  instructions 
from  the  senate  to  array  every  person  that  was  fit 
to  bear  arms.  No  one  who  had  attained  the  military 
a^  was  exempted.  It  is  mentioned,  tliat  the  son  of 
the  consul  himself  was  turned  into  the  ranks  of  a 
legioo.  There  was  little  time  to  train  such  levies ; 
and  the  usual  way  was  thought  insufificient  The 
fencinff-master^  empkiyed  to  train  gladiators  for 
the  puulic  shows,  were  brought  forth,  and  distri- 
buted to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.3  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple chiefiy  relied  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  tKreatened  them,  was  the  nomination  of 
Marius  to  command  against  this  terrible  enemy. 
This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-election,  set 
out  for  Italy,  and,  with  his  kgions  and  their  cap- 
tives, entered  Rome  in  triumph ;  a  spectacle,  of 
which  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate 
children,  were  the  principal  figures.    When  the 

Srocession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  a 
ungeon,  under  orders  for  his  immediate  exccu* 
tion.  As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  or- 
naments and  robes,  the  executioner,  in  haste  to 
pluck  the  pendants  from  his  ears,  tore  away  the 
nesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  dungeon 
below  ground.  He  descended  into  this  place  with 
a  smile,  saymg,  "What  a  cold  bath  is  here?" 
He  pined  about  six  days,  and  expired.  A  kind 
and  an  able  commander,  would,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity, 
if  we  did  not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  murderer 
of  Adhcrbal  and  Hiempsal,  the  innocent  children 
of  his  |||nefactor.  And  if  we  did  not  receive  some 
consolation  from  being  told,  that  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  exempted 
from  the  lot  of  their  father^  and  honourably  en- 
tertained in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  said  to  have  brought 
into  the  treasury    three   thousand  and   seven 


9  Orosiaa,  lil>.  v.  c  16.    Eatrop.  iib.  v, 
3  Valer.  Mux.  lib.  ii.  c  3. 
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fKHindi^  or  tUrty  thoosaiid  uh3  ievcnty  oimoes  of 
flold,  anil  fifty-«even  thoiuand  wven  hundred  and 
fifty  ooDoeB  of  silver;  and  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  dghly-seven  thousand  denarii.^  He  en- 
tered the  senate^  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  trium- 
phal rabes,  probably  to  insult  the  noblesi  who 
used^  to  dnpise  him  as  a  person  of  obscure  ex> 
traotion,  bom  in  a  oountnr  town,  and  of  a  mean 
fitmily:  but  finding  that  this  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  petobuice,  and  seneraUy  condemned,  he 
withdrew  and  changed  his  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  dismembered ; 
part  was  put  oilo  the  possession  of  Bocchus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  services ;  and  part  reserved  for 
the  Burviving  hein  of  MaAinissa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consohte  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence, 
U.  C.  649.  nor  reelected  into  thb  oflke,  till  af- 
Onnlt;  c  ^'  *^  interval  of  ten  years.  Both 
Marina  9th.  ckuses  were  dispensed  with  in  fii- 
C  FUMiu§  vour  of  Marius,  under  pretence  of 
FimMa,  continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  as  he  might  still  have  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  same  servioai  to  the  state  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  his  re-deetion  may  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  ambitioii,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rifling  men  in  the  state.  Being  considered  as  head 
of  the  popular  party,  his  elevation  was  an  object 
of  zeal  to  the  tribunes,  aiid  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify those  who  affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient 
fiunily.  Contrary  to  the  usual  fonxi,  and  without 
casting  lot^  he  was  preferred  to  his  oolleacue  in 
the  appointment  to  command  in  GrauL  luving 
his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  Rutifii]s,in  preference  to  the  vetenn& 
who  had  served  in  Arrica  under  Metellus  and 


himaelf.  It  is  probaUa  that  he  was  determined  in 
this  choice,  moie  by  desire  to  gratify  the  veterans 
who  wished  to  be  diarJiaigei^  than  fay  the  coop- 
deration  of  any  supposed  cnpeiiority  in  the  dSs- 
dpUne  to  whM»  the  new  lerica  had  been  trained.' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  province  it 
appeared,  that  the  ahfm  taken  for  the  safety  of 
Italy  was  somewhat  premature.  The  barbarians 
in  their  battles  only  meant  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  tract  of 
their  misrations.  They  had  foundthe  lands  from 
about  tfis  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  tbe 
Rhine,  throu^  Gaid  and  across  the  Pyrennces 
into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their 
purpoee,  and  suffidentiy  extensive.  They  had  yet 
meditated  no  war  with  the  Romans,  or  any  other 
nation ;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  where 
they  met  with  reaiatance.  At  present  they  con- 
tinued their  nugrationa  to  the  westward,  without 
any  intention  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  na- 
tions who  inhahiled  within  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  history  oonoem- 
ing  the  movements  of  these  wandering  nations, 
durine  the  two  subsequent  yeara,  except  what  is 
rekited  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a  Rooian 
pretor,  probably  in  Spata,  who^  in  return  for  hos- 
tilities committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a 
feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  warnora,  aur- 
prised  and  sacked  their  camp.  Under  the  appre- 
nenaion,  however,  of  their  retom  towards  Gaul 
and  Italy,  Mariua  continued  to  be  elected  consul, 
and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  to  oppose  them.  His 
parly  at  Rome  had,  at  this  time,  besides  the  exi- 
gency which  justified  their  choice^  many  other 
adfantases  against  their  antagonists^  and  main- 
tained the  envious  <|nanel  of  the  bwer  people 
against  the  nobility  with  great  animosity  ana  leaL 


CHAPTER  V. 

Review  of  the  Circums/anees  vhich  retired  the  popular  Party^^Farthet  Account  of  Lat»  and 
Regulations  under  their  Administration — State  qf  the  Empire^Fourth  Consulate  (^  Marius — 
ConXinued  MUfrations  of  the  Barbarous  Nations — Defeated  by  Marius  at  Aqyas  SexUet-^  By 
Marius  and  Catulus  in  Italy. 


THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  after  the  sup- 
pression of  Uie  troubles  which  were  raised  hj  Ful- 
.  \-ius  and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its  au- 
thority, and  restrained  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
within  ordinary  bounds;  but  by  the  suspicions 
which  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
transactions  with  Jugartha,  and  by  the  miscar- 
riages of  the  war  in  Numidia,  they  again  lost  their 
advantage.  It  b  diflicuit  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Salluat  seems  to  ad- 
mit them  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  represents 
the  whole  order  of  nobility  as  mercehaiy  traders^ 
disposed  to  sell  what  the  republic  entrusted  to 
their  honour.  That  the  presents  of  Jugurtha 
were  sometimeB  accepted,  and  produced  some 
effect,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome,  during  its  short  reign,  was  so 
xnuch  corrupted,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Such 
a  measure  of  oorraptkm  must  have  rendered  the 
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state  a  prey  to  every  foreign  power  that  was  in  a 
condition  to  mislead  its  councils,  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with  that  superiority  wluch  the  Remans 
then  generally  possessed  in  their  negotiations,  us 
well  as  in  then:  wars.  The  charge  itself  savours 
too  mu<A  of  that  envy  with  which  the  lower  class 
of  the  people  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiora,  and  which  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partiaans  of  Cosar,  at  tiie  time 
when  Sallust  wrote,  in  order  to  vilify  and  reduce 
the  senate.  We  cannot,  however,  oppoee  mere 
conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  SaDust, 
corroborated  by  some  suspidous  circunntances  in 
the  transactions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we 
may  recollect  the  patronage  whkh  Jugurtha  met 
with  at  Rome,  contnry  to  the  professions  of  the 
Romana,  in  behalf  of  justice,  and  the  uncommon 
number  of  senators  degraded  at  that  timcL  by  au- 
thority of  the  censors,  CI.  Cttetliua  Metellus  and 
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Cn.  DomitiiM  Ahenobafbut)'  which  has  been  al- 
lewlv  mentioned  in  its  place. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  ooeaaion  of 
the  cry  then  sabeisting  against  the  nobles^  we  have 
seen  that  the  {wpular  party,  availing  themselves  of 
it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  countenance,  found 
means  to  recover  great  part  of  their  lost  nower. 
The  tribunes,  having  obtained  the  establisnment 
of  a  special  commission  for  the  trial  «f  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  made  the 
people  consider  their  own  act  in  coBstitudttc  a 
court  of  inquinr,  as  sufficient  to  evince  <he  reaSty 
of  the  crime.  The  prosecutions  which  continued 
to  he  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, served  more  than  the  subject  of  any  iormer 
dispute  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  public.  Clucstions  were 
more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and 
occupied  the  worst  of  the  human  passioni^  envy, 
malice,  and  revenue.  One  party  learned  to  che- 
rish falsehood,  suoordination,  aiid  perjury;  the 
ether  lived  in  continual  fear  of  havmg  such  en- 
gines employed  against  themselves. 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  nobilty 
under  any  pretence^  made  no  distinction  between 
errors  and  crimes;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  treated  misfortune,  inca- 
pacity, or  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One  tri- 
bune had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to 
the  trial  of  hsaaet  crimes  ;*  another,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, took  away  all  distinctions^  and  introduced 
it  in  the  trial  of  capital  crimes  also  :*  so  that  the 
judge,  without  betng  accountable^  indulged  his 
secret  malice  or  partial  &vour.* 

Laws  were  made  to  pixMnoie  the  iateiest,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  animosity  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple. By  the  Agrarian  Ui#  of  Gracchus,  certain 
limits  were  set  to  estates  in  huid ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  the  excess  of  lands,  in  the  hands  of  any 
particular  person,  immediately  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  permitted,  by  an  amendment  made 
during  the  low  state  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
that  persons  in  posMssion  of  more  than  the  legal 
measure  of  lanc^  might  retain  their  estates,  but 
subject  to  a  rent  to  &  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  citizens;  and  thus  it  was  proposed, 
that  without  any  trouble  in  taking  possession  of 
lands,  or  removing  from  the  city,  the  fiivourites 
of  the  party  should  be  accommodated,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  sedition  and  idleness  unimpoired.' 

It  was  proposed  by  the  consul 
IT.  C.  G47.  Servilius  Ccpio^  that  the  senate^ 
La  StroUU  ^t><>M  members  were  personally 
^Jadieiu.  »>  much  exposed  to  prosecuUons, 
should  have  their  share  likewise  in 
oomposiag  the  juries,  a  privilege  of  which,  by  the 
edia  of  Gracchus,  they  had  been  deprived.*  In 
whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it 
was  again  expressly  repealed  upon  the  motion 
of  Servilius  Glaucia.  And  Cepio  soon  after  ex- 
lierienced,  in  his  own  person,  the  animosity  of 
the  jpopular  fiiction,  being  tried  for  miscaniage  in 
his  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  judges,  and  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  a  re- 
guktion  obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  tri- 


3  It  is  aheady  mentionsd,  that  tliirty-two  seaaton 
vert  struck  off  tJie  rolls  by  ibese  m«fi»Uates. 

4  Lex  Cassia  Tabellaria. 

5  Lex  Delia  Taliellaria. 

6  Cker.de  Lnibus,  lib.  ill. 

7  Appiao  dt  Ball.  Civ.  lib.  i 
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boiiea,  dedaied,  in  eonsequ«iieeof  thtt  walMice, 

disqualified  to  hold  a  j^Iace  in  the^teaate.* 

Besides  the  tmnsactions  already  mentioned,  the 

following  paiticukura,  overlooked  in  the  huny  of 

military  operations  and  events^  mav 
«...  ^^ 


serve  sUll  farther  to  characterize  the  timeau  i 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  agunst 
the  enemy;  M.  Emilius  Scaurus^  fiiat  on  the 
roll  of  the  senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  eon- 
tempt  of  religu>n;  but  both  acquitted.  The 
ardour  for  these  prosecutions^  and  popular  regu* 
lations,  continued  until  the  second  consulate  <tf 
Marine,  when  M.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the 
tribunes^  moved  to  restore  the  law  of  Tiberias 
Gnoehtt%  resneoting  the  division  of  estates  in 
hkodi  and  in  nis  speech  in  support  of  this  mo> 
tioo,  affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thousand 
fSuniliea  in  Rome  poseeascd  of  any  property  in 
bad  whatever.^  This  motion,  hoiwver,  was 
withdrawn. 

Among  4he  crimes  which  (he  populace  wece 
now  ao  eager  to  punish,  fortunately  tiiat  of  pecu- 
lation or  «Btoirtioa  in  the  provinces  was  one.  To 
facilitate  oomplainls  on  this  subject,  not  only  pef- 
sona  having  an  immediato  interest  in  the  caae^ 
but  all  te  whom  any  money  or  effects  injorioualy 
taken  mi^fat  haiae  otherwise  come  by  inberitanoe^ 
wese  entitled  to  proeeoute  for  this  oflGsnee ;  and 
any  alien,  who  convioted  a  Roman  citizen  of  this 
come,  so  as  to  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls  of 
the  people  was  himself  to  be  inioUed  instead  of 
the  citizen  displaced."^ 

Domitius,  one  of  the  tribunes^  attacked  the 
aostocratical  constitution  even  of  the  priesthood, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  electHNi 
from  the  order  itself  to  the  people ;  but  supenti- 
stion,  which  continues  to  infiuenoe  the  bulk  of 
mankind  afler  reason  has  fiiiled,  here  stood  in  his 
way.  Tiie  custom  was  against  him;  md,  in 
such  matters^  ''^^^"^  ^  custom 
Zex  D9mma  are  the  same.  The  people,  then- 
49  8€cird9tu$,  fore,  it  was  confessed,  coukl  Bot  in- 
terfere without  pro&nation ;  but  a 
certain  part  of  the  people  mifht  judge  of  the  can- 
didates, and  instruct  the  oolfege  of  prieatowhom 
they  were  to  choose.*^  The  same  artifice,^  ver- 
bal evasion,  had  been  already  ailmitted  in  the 
form  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Maximum  now 
chosen  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who  were  drawn 
by  lot.u 

During  this  period,  a  just  ahurm  waa  taken  on 
the  subj«:t  of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption. 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom  firaoi 
every  restraint,  and  to  justify  lioenoe  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  were  given 
to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  profu- 
sion and  idleness ;  the  wealth  that  was  passmg  to 
Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contractors,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  provincial  offi- 
cers, by  whom  the  profita  of  a  first  appointment 
were  lavished  in  public  shows,  fights  m  Radiators, 
and  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  to  gain  the  people  in 
their  canvass  tbr  fiurther  preferments;  these  seve- 
ral  cilbumstaocea  tended  in  the  huhest  degree,  to 
corrupt  the  l^eople,  and  to  render^em  unworthy 
of  that  soveieignty  which  they  actually  possessed 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  fSKtion. 


9  Aiconius  Pedianus  in  Coniqliana  Cioeronis. 

10  Cicer.  de.  Offleiis,  lib.  ii.    11  Cieero  ia  l^dMana 
IS  Awoniua  in  Corneliana  Cioeroais. 

13  Cioero4s  Lego  Afraria. 
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The  severitiee  which  were  practised  in  certain 
cases,  the  sumptuary  laws  which  were  provided 
to  restrain  luxurv,  were  but  feeble  aids  to  st<>p 
such  a  source  of  disorder.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  of  such  severity,  that  some  vestals  were 
questioned  at  this  time  for  a  breach  of  that  sacred 
obligation  to  chastity,  under  which  they  were 
hekf  up  as  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  Roman 
women ;  that  three  of  them  were  condemned, 
and,  together  with  Roman  knights,  the  supposed 
partners  in  their  crimes,  suffered  extreme  pu- 
nishment. A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erect- 
ed to  the  ffoddess  Venus  under  a  new  title,  that 
of  the  Hetormer  ;i  and  prayers  were  to  be  offered 
np  in  this  tenople,  that  it  might  please  the  god- 


dess to  guard  the  chastity  of  Komen  women.^ 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  it 
is  put  for  sensuality  or  excess  in  what  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  Ufe ;  and  for  the  effect 
of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decorations  of 
rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  present  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
kind,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  provided,  not  to 
restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for 
mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that  Jugurtha 
was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  law  of  Fannius  re- 
ceived an  addition,  by  winch  Roman  citizens 
were  not  only  restricted  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
pense, but  the  legal  quantities  and  species  of  food 
were  prescribed  to  theuL  The  whole  expense  of 
the  table  was  restricted  to  thirty  asses'  a  day, 
and  the  meat  to  be  served  up,  to  three  or  four 
])oundB,  dried  or  salted.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion in  the  use  of  herbs  or  vegetables  of  any 
aort.^  According  to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  permit- 
ted, on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
asses;  on  wedding  davs,  two  hundred,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  law  continued  to  have  its 
efiect  Dn  the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  Ci- 
(«io  was  a  man.^  The  epicures  of  this  time  were 
obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vege- 
table diet,  what  was  defective  in  that  species  of 
food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidun  war,  the  people,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, aiKunted  to  four  tiundrcd  and  three  thou- 
sam]  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citizens,  fit  to 
carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  censors, 
Clumtus  Cecilius  Meteilus,  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahcnobaibus^  expelled  thirty-two  membere  from 
the  senate. 

Whilo  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  aawtiled  by 
enemies  in  some  of  the  other  provinces.  In 
Spain,  hostilities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renewed. 
In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  tlic  revolts  of  the 
natives,  the  Roman  pretor  was  killed ;  in  another 
encounter,  the  forces  employed  against  them  were 
cut  off;  and  a  fresh  army  was  transported  from 
Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  possessions^ 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Soordisd,  Triballi, 
and  other  Thracian  nations ;  and  the  proconsul 
Rufus,  by  his  victories  in  this  quarter,  obta§ied  a 
triumph. 

During  this  period,  in  the  consulship  of  Atti- 
lius  Serrauus,  and  CL  Servilius  Cepio,  the  year 


1  Veniis  Verticordia. 

2  Orosius,  lit».  v.  c  15.     Jul.  ObssQuenSi    Ovid. 
Fast  lib  v.         3  About  two  sbilUngs. 

4  Macrobios  Satur.  lib.  ii.  c  17. 

5  Epist.  «d  Familiar,  lib.  vii  ad  Galium. 


after  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizens,  m.  TuUius  Cicero,  ajul 
Cneius  Fompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Pompe^  the  Great  And 
we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in  which  the  per- 
sons on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
to  depend,  made  their  several  entries  into  life,  or 
into  public  business,  and  began  to  pass  throu^ 
an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  or 
extreme  trouble,  which  closra  with  the  subver- 
sion of  that  constitution  to  which  they  were  bom. 
Marius  having,  without  any  me^ 
U.  C.  650.  morable  event,  passed  the  year  of 
his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
Caius  JihriM9  tier  of  Narbonne  G aul,  was,  by  the 
3ri«,  L.  J9ure'  people,  still  under  the  same  appre- 
liutOrtnu.  hension  of  the  Cimbric  invasion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  office,  and 
destined  for  his  former  station*  Thb  year  like- 
wise the  barbarians  turned  aside  from  his  pro- 
vince, and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  contend 
with  enemies  of  less  consideration,  who  appeared 
in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio,  a  slave  in  Sidiy, 
having  murdered  Ids  master,  and  broken  open 
the  prisons  or  yards  in  which  slaves  were  com- 
moiHv  confined  at  work,  assembled  a  number 
together,  and  being'clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with 
a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affected  a  spedea  of  roy- 
alty, invited  all  the  slaves  of  the  island  to  assume 
their  freedom  under  his  protection.  He  arauired 
strength  suiKcient  to  cope  with  Servilius  Casca, 
the  Roman jprstor,  and  actually  forced  him  in 
his  camp.  He  likewise  defeated  the  succeeding 
pnetor,  Lidnius  Luculus;^  and  was  in  the  thira 
year  of  the  insurrection,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced by  the  consul  ^uilius.  This  revolt  was  at 
its  height  in  this  yeai^f  the  third  consulship  of 
Marius,  and  it  was  quelled  in  the  second  year  after 
it,  the  reliels  being  surrounded  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.' The  whole  is  mentioned  now,  thac  it 
may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrupt  matters  of 
more  moment 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been 
obliged  to  eouip  a  naval  armament  under  Mareus 
Antonius,  xnown  by  the  api)ellation  of  the  ora- 
tor, against  the  Cilician  prates,  who  had  ktely 
infested  the  seas.  All  that  wo  know  of  this  ser- 
vice is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed  with 
ability  and  success.' 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Fiso  reported, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thra- 
cians  had  enabled  him  to  (icnetrate  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodoi^e  and  Caucasus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Cains 
Marius  returned  from  his  province  in  Gaul,  to 
preside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  was  again, 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  called  upon  to  resume 
his  former  trust ;  but  he  aflected,  from  modesty, 
to  decline  the  honour.  His  partizans  were  pre- 
pared for  acting  this  part,  and  were  acoordingiy, 
by  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  office 
which  he  so  modestly  seemed  to  decline.  Amonv 
these,  Apnleius  Satuminus,  at  this  time  himseli 
candidate  for  the  office^  of  tribune,  chai^ged  Ma- 
rius with  treachery  to  his  country  in  proposing  to 
desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much  dang<>r  • 
and  with  his  reproaches  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
render  him  passive  to  the  will  of  his  feUow-citi 


6  Floras,  lib.  iil.  c  19.       7  Floras,  lib.  iv.  e.  19. 
8  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c  0.    Cicero  ds  Orator,  lib.  i. 
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200^  who  wished  to  replace  him^  again  in  his 
fiMmear  station. 

In  this  fourth  consulate,  the 
U.  C.  651.  cparage  and  military  skill  of  Ma- 
rius  camo  to  be  actually  exerted  in 
Qnut  Mkfius  this  province.  The  barbarous  na- 
4ta.  L.  IMA'  lions,  after  their  return  from  Spain, 
tins  O^^Uut.  began  to  appear  in  separate  bodies^ 
each  forming  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable army.  In  one  division  tho  Cimbri  and 
Tec^osages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  Gaui  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  Danube  to  Noricum  or  Austria,  and  were 
pointing  towards  Italy  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
The  Consul  Lutatius  Catulus  was  stationed  near 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  to  observe  the  motions  of 
this  body. 

In  another  division,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Teutones  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the  Ruman 
province  in  Gaul,  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Rhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the 
most  ordinary  route  of  the  mountains,  to  join 
thciar  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Manus  took  post  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his  camp 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  barbarians 
reproaching  him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken 
these  precautions,  sent  agreeably  to  their  own 
notions  of  war,  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  them 
in  battle ;  and  having  had  for  answer  from  Ma- 
rios, TluLt  the  Romans  did  not  consult  their  ene- 
mies to  know  when  it  was  proper  to  fight,  they 
were  confirmed  in  the  contempt  which  they 
already  entertained  of  his  army,  ventured  to  leave 
them  behind,  and  proceeded,  in  separate  divisions 
towards  Italy.  Miurius  followed ;  and,  with  rapid 
marehesy  overtook  them  as  they  passed  over  the 
country  without  any  precaution ;  some  of  them 
near  to  the  Roman  colony  of  Seztius,>o  ^nd  &r 
removed  from  each  other.  Having  found  them 
under  such  disadvantage,  and  in  such  confusion 
as  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any 
power  of  resistance,  he  put  the  greater  part  to 
the  sword.  Thus  part  of  the  hordes,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  so  formidable  to  the  Romans^ 
were  now  entirely  cut  ofi^  Ninety  thousand  pri- 
sonen,  with  Tcutobochus,  one  of  their  kings, 
were  token,  and  two  hundred  thousand  were  said 
to  be  skdn  in  the  field.u 

I'he  news  of  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  vnA  known  that  another  division  of  the 
same  enemy,  not  less  formidable,  was  still  in  the 
fieid,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command 
and  office  of  consul  woukl  be  continued  to  Marius. 
The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  factious  tri- 
bunes, joined,  with  the  other  usual  marks  of  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  that  of  disrespect  and 
insolence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  whom  he  had  supphinted  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Jugurtlin,  was  the 
chiel  This  respectable  citizen,  being  now  in 
the  office  of  censor,  one  Equitius,  an  impostor  of 
obscure  and  slavish  extraction,  oliered  himself  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  citizen,  under  the  popular  designa- 
tinn  and  name  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  son  of 
Tibenus.     The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 


9  Plutnrch  in  Mario.       10  Now  Aix,  in  Provence. 
11  Plutarch  in  Mario.  Orosius,  Jib.  v.  c.  16.  Fiorus, 
Ui>.iiLc3.  Velk)iu8«    Eatropius. 


upon  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  Gracchusj  to  testify 
what  she  knew  of  this  pretended  relation ;  and, 
m>on  her  giving  evidence  against  him,  rciected  his 
ckim.  I'he  populace,  ill-disposed  to  Meteltus, 
on  account  of  nis  supposed  difference  with  Ma- 
rius, took  this  opportunity  to  insult  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office ;  attacked  his  house,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  capitol.  Even  there 
tho  tribune  Satuminus  would  have  laid  \iolent 
hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
bv  a  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  had  assem- 
bled m  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tumult  was 
suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  popular  faction  were 
U.  C.  C53.  indulging  in  these  marks  of  their 
-^  dislike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded 

HustiHy'  Y^  bestow  the  honours  which  they 
Jtf.  Jtqi^lius.  intended  for  Marius,  and  chose  him 
for  a  fifth  tune  consul,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Aquiiius.  His  late  splendid  suc- 
cess against  one  division  of  the  wandering  barba- 
rians justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was 
still  expected  from  the  side  of  Noricum  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late  colleague 
of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that  were  sta- 
tk)ned  on  the  Athesis,  to  cover  the  access  to  Italy 
from  the  valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  consul,  who  had  given  or- 
ders to  hasten  the  march  of  his  victorious  army 
froih  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  post  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  sta- 
tions on  both  its  banks.  While  he  was  in  this 
posture,  and  before  the  junction  of  Marius^  the 
enemy  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazuig 
works  which  they  performed  fully  served  to  con- 
firm the  report  of  their  numbers.  They  obstructed 
with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth  the  channel  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  force  it  to  "Hjlfl"  its  course ; 
and  thuS)  instead  of  passing  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  their  march.  They  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  on  the  stream 
above  the  bridge  which  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  passage  of  we  water  being  stopjied,  the  bridge, 
with  all  the  timber  which  was  accumulated  be- 
fore it,  was  entirely  carried  off.  The  Roman 
army,  on  seeing  such  evidence  of  the  numbers 
and  strength  ot  their  cnem^,  were  seizeti  with  a 
panic.  Many  deserted  their  colours,  some  fied 
oven  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  proconsul 
thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat ;  and  thus,  by 
seenung  to  authorise  what  he  could  not  prevent,  he 
endeavoured  to  save  in  part  the  credit  ot  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed ; 
and  tho  Roman  peojde  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  all  those  who  had  abandoned  their  colours, 
MariuS)  who  continued  at  Rome  white  the  le* 
gions  advanced  on  their  march  from  Gaul,  sus- 
pended,the  triumph  whirh  had  been  ordenxi  him 
by  the  senate^  went  to  receive  his  army  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  to  hasten  its  junction  with 
Catulus. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  those 
who  had  lately  fled  recovered  their  courage,  and 
the  generals  litetermined,  without  loss  of  tune,  to 
liazard  a  battle.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  of 
this  division  were  still  igwvant  of  the  disaster 
which  hrul  ba&Uen  their  alUea  ou  the  olher  lidt 
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of  the  Alpi,  and  had  tent  a  defianee  or  a  chaHaa^ 
to  fight;  but  that  being  infoniMd  of  this  calami^ 
when  thiey  were  aboat  to  engage,  the^  made  their 
attack  with  leas  than  their  ueiul  feroctt  j  and  con- 
fidence. Oatcilua  received  them  in  finoot  Marine 
made  a  moTement  to  aandl  them  in  flanlE ;  but  as 
,  thej  were  hid  by  the  donda  of  duit  which  every 
where  roee  from  the  plain,  he  miand  bis  wav,  or 
could  not  engage  tiH  after  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  by  CatuluS)  and  were  already  put  to 
flight  The  rout  was  eitremely  bloody ;  a  bun- 
dled and  fifty  thousand  were  said  to  be  slain ; 
sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken  prisoners. 
The  remainder  of  this  aughty  hoi*,  even  the 
women  and  children,  pemhed  by  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  race  of  barbarons  nations  who 
had  miffrated  throng  Eurspe,  perhaps  for  ages 
before  ther  encountered  wftn  the  Romans,  now 
appear  to  nave  been  entirely  eztirpaled.^ 


•   OnreeemngtlieiiewBoftliisviotofyaftReBae. 

the  city  resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people^  m 
every  sacrifice  they  offered  up^  addressed  them- 
selves to  Marine  as  a  god.  He  had  been  con- 
Btantiv  attended  in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who^  though 
alreaciy  an  object  of  his  ieslousy,  still  diose  to 
neglect  the  prefermento  of  the  city,  and  to  serve 
in  the  campi  In  the  late  victory  Manns  wns  no 
more  than  partner  with  Catulus.  Uoon  the  arri- 
val of  the  armies  at  Rome,  be  did  justice  to 
Catulus  in  this  particular,  and  admitted  him  to 
partake  in  hie  triumph.  In  this  procession  there 
were  no  carriages  loaded  with  gold,  silver)  or  any 
precious  spoils  of  any  sort ;  but,  inalead  of  them, 
the  shattered  armour  and  broken  swords  of  an 
enemy;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly 
won,  and  of  a  more  impoitant  service  performed. 
These  were  transported  in  loads^  and  piled  up  in 
the  capitol 
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UPON  the  eztiactmn  ef  the  wandering  na-. 
Uons  which  had  now  for  some  time  molest^  the 
empire,  there  was  no  fore^  enemy  to  endanger 
Uie  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrsce  and~in 
Spam  had  no  eflect  heyoRd  the  provinces  in 
wnich  th^  siltafciUiJ.  The  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  eonduct  of  AquiUus 
the  consul,  to  whom  that  service  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  near  being  qnelled. 

MariuS)  being  now  rdtnnneA  to  the  city,  might 
have  quitted  the  paths  of  amUtion  with  tincom- 
mon  mstinction  aind  honon.  An  ordinary  con- 
sulate, after  his  having  been  so  often  callea  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  Mkely  to 
save  his  (country,  could  man  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  His  bemg  set  aside<ln  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  even  have  been  the  most 
honourable  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
have  been  made  on  his  fonner  elections. 

But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
animosity  to  his  rivals,  not  elevation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tion had  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristo- 
ciatical  usurpations.  But  his  contempt  of  family 
distinctions,  the  oflTspring  of  a  vanity  which  ma^ 
him  feel  the  want  ca  such  honours,  by  clashing 
with  the  eaOfttlished  subordination  of  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection  to  the 
stete  itself.  He  formed  views  imon  the  consulate 
yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  instead  m  the  moderation, 
or  the  satiety  of  honours  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  actuated  when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into 
oflice,  he  employed  all  his  influence^  even  his 
money,  to  procure  a  reflection ;  and  accordingly 


1  Plntareb.  in  Mario  ie.  Sylla.    Ororiuf ,  Ub.  ▼.  c.  16. 
Flonn,lib.iil.c.3.  VSUeios.  BatropL  AppianinUelUca. 
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prevailed,  together  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  He 
had  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candi- 
date against  Metellus,  more  from  animosity  to 
the  competitor,  whose  great  authority,  placed  in  ' 
oppodtion  to  himself  nie  dreaded, 
than  from  any  regard  or  predilec- 
tion for  Flaocus.  Bemg  chosen,  in 
order  the  nx>re  to  streoethen  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
he  entered  into  concert  with  the 
Tribune  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and,  it  is  probable, 
agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  place  only  in  the 
most  fo(5tious  times  of  the  republic,  and  wliich 
was  in  iteelf  mors  danserous  than  any  other  re- 
election whatever.  The  person  of  the  tribune 
beintf  sacted,  his  will  was  absolute,  there  was  no 
check  to  his  power  besides  the  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  at  the  ex]NnUion  of  his  term ;  and  if 
this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of  ofHoe, 
it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidable  tfaian  that  of 
the  dictetor,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  di- 
visions which  might  arise  among  those  who  were 
joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  £u^ion  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and 
the  tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  adherents,  was 
forther  strcncthened  by  the  aodession  of  the  prctor 
Glnucia.  This  person,  while  in  ofike,  ana  as  he 
sat  in  judgment,  Juid  received  an  aflTront  firom  Sa- 
tuminus, m  havmg  his  chair  of  stete  broken 
down,  for  presuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  of  the  people,  while  an  assembly  called 
by  the  tribune  was  met  He  nevertheless  chose 
to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  ccmsiderBtion  which  was  now  en- 
joyed by  these  popular  leaders. 
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Upon  tte  «pfmMob«f  tbe  trilmBitianelecti0m» 
tbe  senate  mm!  noUa  exerted  theoMelves  to  pre- 
vent the  xe-eleotion  of  Satuminus ;  and  nine  of 
tha  new  candidates  wen,  without  any  question, 
dedaved  to  be  dulyelected  in  preference  to  him. 
The  tenth  place  too  waa  actually  filled  by  the 
election  of  Nonius  Sufena^  whom  the  aristocracy 
had  saraorted  witl^  all  its  influenee.  But  the 
pai^  of^Apuleiufl^  ennged  at  their  disappoint- 
ment,  had  recoune  to  violence,  forced  Nonius, 
thouffh  already  vested  with  the  sacied  character 
oftnbune^  to  take  lefoge  in  a  work-shop,  hosa 
whence  he  was  draoged  by  some  of  the  late  sol- 
^fm  satttched  to  ^&u%  and  slain.  The  assem- 
bly  brotee  nn  and  sobsr  peraons,  thoogh  reputed 
of  the  fopaiu  party,  retired  uvder  the  strongest 
imnressioBs  of  affliction  said  tjBTtor. 

Marius  had  reason  to  appreheBd  some  violent 
resolution  from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no  haste 
to  assemble  that  bodv.  Mean  time  Giaucia,  in 
the  night,  with  a  pattj^  armed  w^  daggers,  took 
possesaion  of  the  capitol  end  place  ofasaembly, 
and,  at  an  earlv  hour  in  the  morning,  havinff 
CTDe  through  the  forms  of  electieD,  announced 
Apuleins  again  tiibnna,  in  the  {Aace  that  was 
vacated  by  the  murder  of  Noniu&  This  furious 
demagogue  was  accordingly  feinstriked  in  the  sa- 
cred chuacter,  wMch,  tjwiigh  recently  viohited 
bv  himKl^  was  still  revered  hv  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  He  was  contimtaJly  lAtended  by 
a  new  set  of  men  who  infested  the  streets,  free- 
men of  desperate  foftane,  whom  Marius,  con- 
trary to  the  establisheA  forms  of  the  constitution, 
had  admitted  into  the  legions,  and  who  were 
grown  fierce  and  insdent,  as  paitnen  in  the  vic- 
tories of  that  genersl,  and  who  were  made  to 
expect  that  in  case  the  popular  party  should  pre- 
vail, they  themselves  should  have  estates  in  uuid 
and  comfortable  settlements. 

Under  the  terror  of  so  many  assassins,  who 
considered  the  nobles  as  enemies  to  their  cause, 
Marins  with  his  iaction  were  become  mastere  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  better  sort  of  the  people 
were  deterred  from  ftequenting  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  no  one  had  courage  to  propose,  that 
anv- inquiiy  should  be  made  into  the  drath  of  the 
tribune  Nonius,  in  whose  person  the  sacred  law 
was  again  set  at  noueht^ 

Apmeius  hastened  to  grati^  his 
UzJlgtarim,  party  by  |nroposuiff  popular  Jaws. 
One  to  seize  in  me  name  of  the 
Dubli^  those  hmds  on  the  Po  which  had  lately 
been  desolated  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the 
pooarer  citizens.* 

Another  by  which  it  was.  resolved,  that  in  the 
province  m  Airica  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should 
be  distributed  to  the  veterans  r^  that  new  settle- 
ments should  be  made  in  Greece,  Macedoob,  and 
Sicily:  and  that  the  money  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Tolosa'  should  be  empbyed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Unds  for  a  like  purpose :  that  wherever 
these  cobnies  should  be  planted,  Marius  should 
have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  each  of  the  settle- 
ments, three  aliens  into  the  list  of 
/>z  JW-  citizens.^    That  the  price,  hitherto 

**"'•'*••  paid  for  com  by  the  people  at  the 


2  Apptaa  de  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  1.  FluUrch  in  Mario, 
Kb.  Liix.  Valer.Max.  lib.  ix.  c  7.  Oroaiui,  lib.  v.  c.  57. 
FkmiB,  lib.  iii  c  16.         3  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 

4  AucL  (fe  Viris  Uluatribus  in  Saturaino. 

5  Now  Tbottlouie.        6  Auct.  de  Vir  lUui.  in  Sat 
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public  granaries,  shomld  be  nmitted,  and  that 
com  should  be  distributed  gratis^ 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  U»t  of  those 
kivrs  being  known,  Gt.  Servilius  CcfmH  one  of 
the  craestors,  represented,  that  if  such  a  kw 
should  naas,  there  would  be  an  end  of  industry, 
good  oraer,  and  government ;  and  thtft  the  tiea^ 
sury  of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense.  He  exhorted  the  senate  to  employ 
every  meeeuro  to  defeat  the  motioii.  And  thia 
body  aocofdinffly  made  a  reulution,  that  whoever 
attempted  to  d)tain  the  law  m  question  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  countiy.  Bnt  Apuleius 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  this  re- 
solutioB.  He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in 
the  usual  fomi,  and  had  i^nted  the  rails  and 
balloting  urns  for  the  people  to  give  their  votes, 
when  Cspio,  irith  a  body  of  his  attendants,  had 
the  couniK  to  sUad^  the  tribune,  broke  down  the 
steps,  anS  "Overset  the  balloting  ums;  an  action 
for  whidi  Im  was  afterwards  imi^cached  upon  an 
aocusstbn  of  treason,  but  by  which,  foir  the  pre- 
sent, he  disappointed  the  designs  of  the  faction  J 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  to  remove  every  impediment  from 
his  own  designs,  brought  forward  a  number  of- 
new  raguktiona  One  to  confirm  a  foraier  statute, 
by  which  ^e  adts  of  the  tribes  were  declared  to 
have  the  force  of  laws.  Another,  declaring  it  to 
be  treason  for  sny  jperson  to  interrapt  a  tnbune 
in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  A  third, 
obliging  Ike  senate  to  confirm  every  act  of  the 
tribes  withui  five  days  after  such  act  had  nassed, 
and  requiring  every  senator,  under  pain  of  a  fine, 
and  of  being  strack  off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath  . 
to  abide  by  these  regulations.  While  these  mo- 
tions were  in  debate,  some  one  of  the  party  who 
opposed  them,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  this 
faoiious  teibune,  observed,  that  it  thundered ;  a 
dncumstaaoe  which,  upon  the  ordinary  maxima 
of  the  Reman  auaurs,  was  sufficient  to  suspend 
any  business  m  vrhich  the  people  were  engaged, 
and  to  break  up  their  assembly.  "  I  f  you  be  not 
silent,"  ssid  Apuleius  to  the  person  who  observed 
that  it  thundexed,  "  you  will  aJso  find  that  it  hails." 
The  assembly  aocoidingly,  without  beuig  deterred 
by  this  interposition  of  the  auspices,  passed  acts 
to  these  seveiftl  purposes.  The  power  of  the 
senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part  of  tho 
Ifvislature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even 
this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  Ma- 
rius called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  consider  wluit  resolution  they  were  to  take 
with  respect  to  a  change  of  so  much  importance, 
and  particulariy  with  respect  to  the  oath  which 
was  to  be  exacted  from  the  membere.  The  old 
warrior  is  ssid,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  practised 
an  artifice  by  which  he  imposed  on  many  of  the 
members,  aod  which  afterwi^ds  furnished  him 
with  a  pretence  for  removing  his  enemy  Metellos 
from  their  councils.  He  declared  himself  with 
great  warmth  against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  hb 
example  led  other  senators  to  express  their  ecnti- 
ments.  Metellus,  in  particukr,  assured  tlie  as- 
sembly, that  it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to 
come  under  such  an  engagement. 

While  the  senators  rehed  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marius  ui  refusing  the  oath,  the  time  appointed 
for  administering  it  nearly  approached ;  and  this 
consul,  after  the  third  day  was  far  spent,  aseem- 


7  Auet,  Rhetoricorum  ad  Herennium. 
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bid)  tb6  senite^  tet  finrth  the  dangerottf  lUte  of 
the  commonwralth ;  at  the  same  time  expreosed 
his  own  fears  of  the  disturbances  that  migtit  arise 
if  the  senate  refused  to  ^tify  the  people  in  this 
matter ;  and  while  multitades  were  assembled  in 
the  streets  to  know  the  issue  of  their  councils,  he 
rrquired  that  the  oath  should  be  administered.  lie 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonisttknent  of  the  senate, 
and  the  joy  of  the  populace  assembled  by  Apdeiua, 
who  sounded  applause  through  every  part  of  the 
streets.  MetellUs  akme,  of  all  who  were  present, 
refused  to  comply,  and  withstood  all  the  intreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  represented  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  "If  it  vere  olvaya 
Mfe  to  do  right,^*  he  said,  "wfto  wovld  ever  do 
strong  7  But  good  men  are  di$tingui^ed,  by 
choosing  to  do  right  even  when  U  is  leaet  for 
their  safety  to  do  so." 

On  the  following  day  the  tribune  Satuminue 
entered  the  senafe,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 
power  that  could  restrain  him,  dragged  Metellus 
from  his  place,  and  proffered  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banishment  agamst  him^  for  having  refused 
the  oath  which  was  enjoined  b^  the  people. 
Many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  offered 
their  aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by 
force,  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject 
of  any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for 
his  banishment  was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "If  the  times  should  mend,  I  shall  recover 
my  station;  if  not,  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  absent 
from  hence."  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
-  conducted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  dur- 
ing his  exile,  and  probably  felt  as  he  ought  that 
any  censure  inflicted  by  men  of  a  vile  and  profli- 
gate character  was  an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year 
in  which  Apuleius  filled  the  oflice  of  tribune; 
and,  being  favoured  b^  a  supineness  of  the  oppo- 
site |xirty,  contracted  in  a  seeming  despair  or  the 
republic,  ho  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  formidaWe  power.  To  court  the 
favour  of  the  people,  he  affected  to  credit  what 
was  alleged  concerning  the  birth  of  Equitius; 
and  under  tlie  namo  of  Caius  Gracchus^  son  of 
Tiberius,  had  this  impostor  as80cf!kted  with  him- 
self in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  name  of  Grac- 
chus, in  this  station,  awakened  the  memory  of 
former  hopes  and  of  former  resentments.  The 
party  had  destined  Glaucia  for  the  consulate,  and 
appear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of  their  councils. 
This  will  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  administration  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  Tlie  first  was  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  was  likely  to  pre\-ail  over  Glau- 
cia ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  Mem- 
mius was  beset  and  murdered;  and  the  people, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

In  the  night,  Glaucia,  Saturninus,  and  the 
questor  Saufeius,  being  known  to  be  met  in  secret 
conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  retained  any 
regard  for  the  commonwealth,  crowded  together, 
in  fear  of  what  so  desperate  a  faction  might  at- 
tempt. All  the  vcrfces  were  united  against  Sa- 
tuminus)  the  supposed  author  of  so  many  disor- 


ders and  ntttiders.  It  was  prapoaed,  wHhoul 
delay,  to  seize  his  person,  either  living  or  dead 
but  being  put  on  his  guard,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaden  of  his  party  ana 
their  retainers  in  arms,  to  seize  the  capitoi,  and 
there  to  secure  theraaelyes,  and  to  overawe  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  war. — 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from 
avereion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  nndetcr- 
mined  what  part  he  should  act  But  the  senate 
being  assembled,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  to  avert  the  duiger  with 
which  the  republic  was  threatened;  and  both 
these  offioen^  however  much  they  were  dbposrd 
to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this  manner  armed 
with  thfrsvTord  of  the  commonwealth,  were  obliged 
to  employ  it  in  support  of  the  public  peace.  The 
senators,  the  knights,  and  all  tne  citizens  of  rank 
repaired  in  arms  to  their  standard.  Antoniuf^ 
consul  elected  for  the  following  year,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  partizans  of  the  faction  from  resorting 
to  the  city,  was  stationed  in  the  suburbs  vrith  an 
armed  force.*  The  capitoi  vras  invested  in  form, 
and  appeare  to  have  held  out  some  days ;  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  order  to  oblige  the  reiielsto  sur- 
render, the  pipes  that  suppliol  them  with  watei 
were  cut  off.  This  had  the  intended  effect  They 
submitted  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them . 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  totreat  them  with  frvour 
had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  senate  til 
farther  ordere.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizem^  who  weie  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  and  thinking  i* 
dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  offenders,  braet 
them  instantly  in  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
put  the  whole  to  the  sword.3 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,'  that  Cams  RabiriufS  a 
senator  of  distinction,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Apuleius,  carried  it  as  a  trophy,  agreeable  to  the 
mannere  of  those  times,  and  had  it  presented  for 
some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  thb  occasion,  and  at  which  he  wasa  guest. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunttian  sedition  rMocd 
to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  the  nobles.  Marios,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects  bafiled,  and  his 
credit  greatly  impaired.  Pnitareh  relates,  that 
he  soon  afler  chose  to  leave  the  city  for  some  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  desire  to  visit  the  province  of 
Asia,  where  his  active  spirit  formed  the  project 
of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  for  the  administration 
of  aflaira  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  was  restor^  to  a  state 
which,  compared  to  the  lato  mix- 
tJ.  C.  653.      ture  or  civil  contention  and  military 
executkm,  may  have  deserved  the 
M.jantsniMs,     name  of  public  order.    One  ofiice 
■f/fcSf?****"*  ^^  consul   vras  still  vacant;  and 
the  election  proceeding    without 


AlHnns. 


1  Cicero  proC.  Babirio. 

S  Plut.  ia  Mario.  Appian  d«  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  i.  Oros. 
lib.  V.  c.  17.  Flor.  lib.  hi.  Aactde  VirisIIIttst.  Cioero 
in  Sextiana,  in  CataL  lib.  i.  Philip,  lib.  viiL  et  pro 
Caio  Babirio. 

3  At  the  trial  of  Bablrias,  when,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  was  aecosed  of  faaviof  kilM  Batorninus. 
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ilktuiixuioe,  Po0(homiin  Albintis  was  jmned  to 
AtttoniuB.  Most  of  the  other  elections  had  also 
leea  faYoamble  to  the  nohiea;  and  the  majority 
«>vea  of  the  tribanes  of  the  people  were  inclined 
to  respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  as  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  government. 

The  fiist  effect  of  this  happy  recovery  was  a 
motion  to  recall  Metellns  from  banishment  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribanes,  Ct.  Pompeius 
Rufiis  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But  Ma- 
rius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Publius  Farias,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having 
inti^rposed  Ms  negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  same  motion  beinc  renewed  by  the  tribune 
CalUdius,  and  Furius  having  repeated  his  nega- 
tive, Metellus,  son  of  the  exile,  in  presence  of  the 
people,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  em- 
bracing the  tribune's  knees,  lieseecheil  him  not 
to  wituttand  the  recall  of  his  father.  The  young 
man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  acquired  the 
svname  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  insolently 
fipumiag  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  served  his 
cause  bv  that  act  of  indignity  perhaps  more  effec- 
tually tDan  he  could  have  dEDne  by  lending  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  his  request  The  people,  ever 
governed  by  their  present  passions,  were  moved 
with  tenderness  and  with  indignation.  They 
proceeded,  without  regard  to  the  ^le^tive  of  Fu- 
rius, under  emotions  of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to 
recal  the  exiled  father.  Tho  messenger  of  the 
republic  charged  wiUi  the  intimation  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Metellue^  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Ly- 
dia,  aroong  the  spectators  at  a  fublie  show.  When 
the  letteni  were  delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  entertainment  without  opening 
them;  by  this  mark  of  indifference,  treating  the 
favoar  of  a  disorderly  populace  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  he  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power  at 
Rome,  by  the  distaste  which  all  reasonable  men 
had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party, 
were  gratified,  not  merely  with  the  test  of  supe- 
noritv  they  bad  sained  in  the  recall  of  Metellus, 
bat  likewise  in  &e  downfall  of  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  imd  been  active  in  the  late  disorders. 
PuWus  Furius,  now  become  an  object  of  general 
detestation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius, 
which  dechired  it  treason  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in 
potting  a  i^oestion  to  the  people.  Being  accused 
nv  Canaleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating 
this  law,  he  was  by  the  nopulace,  who  are  ever 
carried  by  the  torrent,  ana  prompt  for  execution, 
prevented  from  making  his  defence ;  and,  though 
a  tribune,  put  to  death.  Defeianus,  another  of  the 
tribunes^  in  supporting  the  charge  urainst  Furius, 
Happened  to  speak  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Satuminus,  a  crime  for  whict  he  incurred  a  pro- 
secution, and  was  banished.^  So  strong  was  the 
tide  of  popularity  now  opposite  to  its  mte  direc- 
tion, and  so  &tal  even  to  their  own  cause  fre- 
quently are  the  precedents  or  rules  by  which 
violent  men  think  to  obtain  discretionary  power 
to  themelvcs.  The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a 
precedent  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleius, 
and  both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The 
law  which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Apuleius^  was  employed  to  prevent 
any  intenmptbn  to  the  operatbns  of  his  enemies 
I  biinelf  and  hb  &ctum. 


4  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 


Amidst  these  trkimphs  of  the  anstocrstieal  nerw 
ty,  Sextus  Titius,  one  of  the  tribunesi,  still  had 
the  courage  to  move  a  revival  of  the  Agrarian 
law  of  Gracchus.  The  proposal  was  aoce[)table 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.^  .  And  the  edict 
VTfts  aocordinglv  passed ;  but  it  was  observed,  t4iat 
while  the  people  were  met  on  this  business,  two 
ravens  fought  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  college  of  augnra,  on  pretence 
of  this  unfavourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree.* 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  after  condemn- 
ed for  having  in  hb  house  the  statue  of  Satur- 
ninus.' 

The  consul* Aquilius  returned  from  Sicily; 
and  having  had  an  ovation  or  procession  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves^  was  on  the 
following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extorti<»  in 
his  province.  He  caUed  no  excnlpeton*  evidence, 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges. 
But  when  about  to  receive  sentence,  M.  Anto- 
nius,  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  tore  open  the 
vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to  the  court  and 
the  audience  the  scars  which'he  bore  in  his  breast, 
and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service  of  Ids  country.  Upon  this  spectacle, 
a  sudden  emotion  of  pity  or  respect  decided 
against  the  former  conviction  of  the  court,  and 
unfixed  the  resolution,  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore they  had  taken  to  oondenm  the  accused. 

Amonff  the  events  which  distinguished  the  con- 
sulate of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Postbumius  AIIh- 
nus,  mav  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caius  Julius 
Cifisar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds  of  tribuni- 
tian  disorder  now  sown  were  preparing  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was  ushered 
in  with  maiw  presages  and  tokens  of  future 
greatness,  u  indeed  we  were  to  boUeve,  that 
nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of  impend- 
ing events,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  her 
most  ominous  signs  were  employed  to  mark  the 
birth  c^  a  personage  who  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  fece  of  the  political  worid,  and  to  lay 
Rome  herself,  with  all  the  nations  she  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetuated  military  government. 

Antonius  ana  Albinus  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Q..  Csdlius  Metellus  and 
U.  C.  655.  Titus  Didius.  The  war  still  c<m- 
.  ^    ...  tinued  in  Spain,  and  fell  to  the 

%Ji!S^%^,  lotrfDidiua  Uponh».Tri«.I 
T.  Didius.  m  the  province,   Dolabells,  tho 

propnetor,  set  out  on  Ills  return 
to  Rome,  and,  for  his  victories  in  Spain,  obtained 
a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  administretk)n  of  the  present  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  in  which 
Lex  CmtUia  hoth  consuls  concurred,  and  which 
ZMdia.  is  therefore  marked  in  the  title 

with  their  joint  names.  The  Ro- 
man people  had  frequently  experienced  the  defect 
of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacting  laws. 
Factious  tribunes  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry 
motions  by  surprise,  and  to  pass  in  the  same  law 
a  ^-aiiety  of  ckioscs ;  and,  by  obliging  the  people 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequently 
obtained,  under  the  favour  of  some  popular 
clauses,  acts  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.  To 
prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted,  upon  the 
joint  motion  of  the  consuls  Ciecilius  and  Didius, 

5  Julius  Obaequens.      6  Ctoero  ds  Layilus,  Ub.  i  i . 
7  Ibid,  pro  CRabirio.   Ibid.de  Orator,  lib.  iL  c  3& 
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IhAi  every  propoied  law  thould  be  made  puUic 
three  market  daye  before  it  could  receive  the 
assent  of  the  people:  that  all  iu  diflerent  clauaes 
should  be  leparately  voted :  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  people  to  pass  or  reject  the  whole 
or  an^  part  of  it.^ 

This  law  bad  a  salutary  tendency}  and,  though 
fiir  from  sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  1^ 
evils,  it  served  for  a  time  to  stop  the  current  of 
tribunitian  vialence;  but  while  the  source  was 
open,  any  men  liemporaiy  stajgnation  could  only 
tend  to  iBcreaae  the  fovoe  with  which  it  occa- 
sionaUy  burst  over  every  impediment  of  law  or 
good  order  that  was  pieced  in  its  way.  And  the 
inefficacy  of  measures  taken  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  dangeroAs  sedition  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  ahowa  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men 
are  led,  in  nost  cases,  to  make  any  great  and 
thoroMogh  refosmation. 

It  ia  somewhat  aingulai;  that  about  this  time, 
in  the  midst  af  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles^  this  superior  class  of  the 
citizena  weve  the  patrona  of  austeritjE,  and  eon- 
tended  for  sumntuary  laws,  while  the  pqnilaT 
tribunes  contended  for  license^  "  What  is  your 
liberty,"  said  the  tribune  Duaonius  to  the  people 
(while  he  moved  ibra  repeal  of  the  aumptuary 
law  of  FanniuB^  **  if  you  may  AOt  consume  what 
is  your  own;  if  you  must  be  sestrained  by  rule 
and  measure;  if  you  must  he  stinted  in  your 
pleasures'?  Let  us  shake  ofi|  I  pray  }rou,  these 
rousty  remains  of  antiquil^  aiKl  make  free  to«n- 
joy  what  we  and  our  uitheia  have  gained."^ 

For  the  petulance  of  these  -expreastons,  this 
tribune  wa^  by  the  iudgment  of 
U.  C.  656.  the  censor^  on  the  followmg  year, 
Ck.  OorMOM§  expelled  from  the  senate ;  and  he 
jjentMius.  took  tus  reveQge  by  prosecuting 
p.  Uciniut  the  censor  Aatonius  ibr  bribery  in 
Crassus,  canvassing  for  his  office. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Fublius  Liciniua 
Craasus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  the 
latter  was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  to  succeed  Metellus  in  Italy.  1  here 
is,  during  some  years,  a  conaideiable  blank  in  the 
roateriala  from  which  we  collect  this  history^ 
little  more  is  recorded  than  the  succession  of  con- 
suls with  the  number  of  yean^  and  a  few  particu- 
lars that  ill  supply  the  interval  in  our  accounts 
of  what  pMsed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of  im- 
portant affiiin  abroad.  So  far  as  these  paiticu- 
l&T^  howev(*r,  can  lie  referred  to  their  respective 
dateS)  it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  time,  to  record  them  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  aupposed  to  have  happened. 

In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remarkable 
acta  of  the  senate;  one  to  condemn 
U.  C.  656.  tlie  use  of  magic,  another  to  pro- 
hibit human  sacrifices : '  the  first 
piroceeding,  perluipi^  from  credulity  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  law,  the  other  implymg  some  re- 
mains of  a  gross  and  inhuman  superstition, 
which  was  still  entertained  by  the  people  though 
rejected  by  the  giovemment^ 

In  the  following  consulate  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Pto> 
leroy  Apion,  the  iate  king.  But,  as  this  people 
profinaed  themselves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of 


1  Cic.  Philip.  V.  Pro  dome  sua.   Epist.  ad  Atticom, 
lib.  ii. 
S  VaU  Max.  lib.  Ii.  c.  9.        3  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  e.  1. 
4  Dioa.  Caasius,  lib.  xlU.  pi  S». 
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liberty,  where  thb  Uessiog  was  not  fiMfirited  hj 

some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  aOiei^ 
they  did  not  a^  themselves  of  this  legacy,  leav 
ing  the  subjects  of  <>rene  to  retain  for  some  time 
the  independence  of  their  nation  with  a  apedet 
of  popular  government ;  and  in  this  form  tbet 
were  aUowed  to  remain  as  a  separate  state,  unti^ 
in  a  general  arrangement  made  of  all  the  dcpen^ 
denciea  of  the  empire,  they  came  to  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province. 
The  foUowing  conaula  gave  its  name  and  ita 
date  to  an  act  of  the  people  nearly 
of  the  same  tenour  with  some  ik 
those  formerly  passed  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens.  Theinhabitants 
of  Italy  still  continued  the  practice 
of  crowding  to  Rome^  in  expecta- 
tion of  omainin^  in  a  body  the 
prerogative  of  citiaens,  or  at  least 
of  intruding  themselves^  as  many 
of  tliem  separately  did,  into  some  of  the  tiibes,  by 
which  peraons  of  this  description,  from  voting  at 
elecUons.  came  themselves  by  degrees  to  be  elected 
into  the  Wher  ofikes  of  state. 

Times  ot  foction  were  extremely  favonrable  to 
this  intrusion  of  strangers.  Diffierent  leaders  con- 
nived at  the  enrohnent  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  favour  their  respective  parties.  And  the  fro- 
tious  tribune^  in  .whatever  decree  they  may  have 
favoured  the  general  claim  ofthe  allies  to  be  ad- 
milted  as  Romans^  treated  the  subject  as  matter 
of  opposition  to  the  senate.  They  expected  to 
raise  the  storm  of  popular  animosity  and  tumult 
with  -the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the  numbers 
of  the  people  increased.  By  the  act  of  Udnius 
and  Mucins,  nevertlieless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on 
foot,  and  all  who,  without  a  just  title,  ventured 
to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Roman  citixens^  were 
remitted  io  their  several  boroughs.* 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  dated  the  trial  of 
Scrvilius  Caspk^  for  his  supposed  nusconduct 
about  ten  years  before  in  his  ctanmand  of  the 
army  against  the  Cimbri  He  had  exasperated 
the  popular  faction,  by  oppoong  the  act  of  Sa- 
turnmus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn, 
and  his  cnemiea  were  now  encouraged  to  raisA 
this  proseoution  sgainst  him.  The  people  save 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violently  inove 
fiMMn  the  phioe  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribunes 
who  ventured  to  interpose  their  negative  in  his 
favour.  Author^  according  to  Valerina  Maxi- 
muS|  have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the  sequel ; 
some  affirming  that  Ccpio^  being  put  to  death  iu 
prison,  his  bo^  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  the  river ;  others, 
that'  he  was^  by  the  &vour  of  Antistius,  one  of 
the  tribunes^  rescued,  or  enabled  to  make  his 
escape.^ 

C.  Norbanu%  who  was  said  to  be  author  of  the 
riot  which  oocasioncd  the  condemnation  of  Cttpio, 
and  the  supposed  cruel  execution  of  that  citizen, 
was  on  the  foUowing  year  brought  to  trial  him- 
self for  mal-administration  and  sedition  in  office ; 
but,  by  his  own  popularity,  attd  the  address  of 
the  orator  Antouus,  who  pleaded  his  cause^  was 
acquitted.^ 

The  war  in  Spain  atill  continued;  and  the 
Romans^  having  gained  considerable  vktories, 
sent  ten  commissioners,  to  endeavour,  in  oonoert 
with  Crassus  and  Didiii%  to  make  sueh  anmnge- 


5  Aseon.  in  Orat.  pro  Cornelio  Majest.  reo. 

6  VaL  Max.  Ub.  iv.  e.  7.    7  Cicero  da  Orator,  lib.  iL 
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ttente  as  miglift  tend  to  ffae  future  peace  6f  those 
provioees:  but  in  vain;  hostilitiea  were  again 
renewed  in  the  foUowinj;  year. 

L.  Comelins  Sylla,  who  had 
been  questor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
six 'hundred  and  forty-ax,  now/ 
after  an  interval  of  about  fourteen 
yean^  and  without  having  been 
edile,  stood  candidate  for  th£  office 
of  pnBtar.  Whether  his  neglect  ofpolitical  hon- 
ouza,  dming  this  period,  proceeded  from  idleness, 
or  from  want  or  ambition,  is  uncertain.  His 
character  will  jnstify  either  construction,  being 
tiqually  susceptible  of  dissipation,  and  of  the  dis- 
dain (3'onliniury  distinctions.  The  people,  how- 
ever, rrfused  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  oif  passing 
on  to  the  office  of  praetor  without  being  euilc ;  as 
they  were  rcsolvea  to  be  gratified  with  the  mag- 
ni&ent  shows  of  wild  bcu4s,  which  his  supposed 
correnwndence  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  en- 
aUed  nim  to  furnish.  But  to  remove  this  objec- 
tion to  Ins  preferment,  he  gave  out,  that  as  prstor 
he  was  to  exhibit  the  same  shows  whicn  v?ere 
expected  from  ham  as  edile :  and  having,  in  the 
following  year,  persisted  in  his  suit,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  people ;  insomuch,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
let  loose  in  the  dicus  a  hundred  maned  or  male 
ikms^  and  to  have  exhibited  the  method  of  bait- 
ing or  fighting  them  by  Mauritanian  huntsmen.' 
Soch  was  the  price  which  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment at  Rome  were  obliged  to  poy  for  public 
fiivoor. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  .particu- 
lar men  excelled  in  genius  and  mnffnanimity, 
while  the  state  itself  was  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  capriciotts  and  diaorderiy  multitude,  P. 
Rutifin^  late  questor  in  Asia,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle tonieient  to  counterbalance  the  Hons  of  Syl- 
la ;  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  case  whatever 
til  treat  our  countnr  with  disdain,  an  instance  to 
be  applanded  of  tne  just  contempt  vdth  which 
the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and  ma- 
ticiona  men  ought  to  be  received.  Having  reform- 
ed many  abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers 
in  the  province  which  he  governed,  he  was  him- 
self brought  before  the  tribunal  of  an  equestrian 
jury,  to  &  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid 
of  any  fi^end,  told  the  judges  he  would  make  no 
defence;  but  stated  the  particulan  by  which  he 
had  offended  his  prosecutors,  left  the  court  to  de- 
cide, anJ,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and 
roukl  not  lie  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla  m  the 
heifiht  of  his  power,  to  return  to  Rome.^  Great 
as  the  state  and  republic  of  Rome  vras  become 
unmerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object  of 
contempt  or  indiffi^rpncc. 

The  proconsuls,  Didras  and  Cmssus,  werepcr- 
niitt«>d  to  triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain, 
bat  had  not  been  able  to  establish  the  peace  of 
that  country.  The  war  which  broke  out  afrnih 
in  one  of  tne  provinces  was  committed  to  Va- 
kriuB  Flaocus,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
|ienna,  one  of  the  consuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town 
of  Belgida,  obtained  a  great  victory,  in  which 


6  PUb.  lib.  vlii.  e.  Ill 

U  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  JJv.  lib.  Lex.  Orosiuf, 
«i^  V  c.  17.  Cic.  de  Oratur.  et  ia  Bruto.  Padiaims 
in  DivUiationem.    VeUeius,  lib.  ii. 


were  slain  *boat  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy ; 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  subfloot. 
Stich  of  the  people  as  w^ve  inclined  to  capitulate, 
deHbevating  oir  terata,  were  beset  by  their  fellow- 
ciiisBens,  and  tfa^house  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled being  set  on  fire^  they  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  war  having  been  likewise 
U.  C.  G61.  renewed  with  the  Thracians  on  the 
C  CtauHut  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Gkminius, 
Ptifetor,  wtw  comnamded  there  in  the  qnal- 

M  Ferpe^M.  hy  of  pToprstor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-inn  1^  the  enemy. 

The  pnetor  Sylta,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  re^ 
store  Ariarathes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocta, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Mithridatcs,  and  to 
restore  Pylamenes  V>  that  -of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he'^had  been  expelled  by  Nieomedes  king 
of  Bithynia.  The  pnetor  having  successfully 
execntea  both  these  commissions,  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  a  con- 
ference, and  concluded  a  treaty  witli  an  ambas> 
sador  from  Ariarathea  king  of  the  Parthians.>o 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Domithis 
A  henobarbuB  and  On.  Lidnius  Crassus,condemn- 
ing  the  schools  of  Larin  rhetoric,!'  itiqipears  that 
the  Romans,  during  this  period,  still  received  with 
reluctance  the  refinements  which  were  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other 
arts.  "Whereas  information,''  said  the  censon 
in  their  edict,  "has  been  lodged  before  us  thai 
schools  are  kept  by  certain  penions,  under  the  title 
of  Latin  rhotoriciana,  to  which  the  youth  of  this 
city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  entire  days  in 
frivolity  and  sloth;  and  whereas  our  ancoitors 
have  determined  what  their  ehiklren  should  learn, 
and  what  exercises  they  ought  to  frequent :  these 
innovations  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  our 
forefiithers  being,  in  our  opinion,  ofiensive  and 
wnmg,  we  publish  these  presents,  that  both  mas- 
ters fluid  scholars,  given  to  these  illicit  practices, 
may  be  duly  appriwd  of  our  pleaaure."i2  Ciceio 
being  now  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  eropbyed 
in  lc«ming  that  eloquence  for  which  he  became 
so  fiimous,  was  probably  involved  in  this  censure^ 
as  firequenting  the  schools  which,  by  this  formal 
edict  of  the  magistrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Philippus  and 
Sext  Julius  Cssar,  aoooiding  to  Pliny,  there 
were  in  the  Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pomlot'  of  goU^*  or  between  sixty  and 
seven^  or  eighty  ndllions  sterling.  In  the  same 
year  a  present  sent  firom  the  king  of  MaurituuB 
had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war  m  the  common- 
wealth, and  greatly  inflamed  the  pasakms  from 
which  that  t^mity  soon  after  arose.  Bocchus^ 
in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
had  acquired  by  ddivering  Jugurtha  into  their 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  to  be  represented  in 
a  groupe  of  imases  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  SyUa,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  up. 
Marius,  under  whose  auspices  this  transaction 
had  paased,  being  provoked  at  having  no  place  in 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  down 


10  Plocarch,  in  Sylla.  Appian.  in  Mithridaiico.  Jos 
tin.  lib.  xxxiii.    Sinbo,  lib.  xii. 

11  Cicer.  de  Orator.  Ub.  iii.  c.  34. 

12  A.  Genius,  lib.  xv.  e.  11. 

13  The  aoman  pondo  of  ten  oomss. 

14  Pltn.  llardueio,  lib.  uxiii.e.  3. 
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the  mMfes  tfter  they  had  been  eractod  in  the 
place  of  their  destiaation  in  the  capitol.  Sylla 
was  equally  floUdtous  to  have  them  lemain}  and 
the  ooQtest  was  lik^y  to  end  in  violence^  if  mat- 
ters of  greater  moment  had  notiaiisen  to  occupy 
the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit  of  these  rivals. 

The  expectations  of  all  porties  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects 
of  Livius  Drusus,  an  «ctive  tribune,  who,  m  order 
to  distinguish  himself,  brought  forward  many  aub- 
jects  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  nublic.  He 
acted  at  first  in  concert  with  the  leading[  men  of 
the  senate,  and  was  supported  bv  them  m  order 
to  obtain  some  amendment  in  the  law  as  it  then 
stood  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
equestrian  order  had  acquired  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  judicature.  The  sena- 
Lex  dt  Jwii'  tors  wished  to  recover  at  least  a  share 
f iw-  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusus,  in 

order  to  gfatity  them,  moved  for  an 
act  of  which  the  teixfency  was,  to  restore  the  ju- 
dicative power  of  the  senate:  to  prevent  opoosi- 
tion  from  the  equestiian  order,  he  proposed,  at 
once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knighu  mto  the  sen- 
ate :  and  that  the  senators^  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withstand  this  increase  of 
their  numben)  he  left-  to  each  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  new  members,  proposing)  that  from  the 
six  hundred  so  constituted  the  usts  of  judges 
should  bo  taken.1  Many  of  the  knights  were  re- 
conciled to  this  arrangement,  by  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming senators^  but  the  order,  m  general,  seem  to 
have  considered  it  as  a  snare  laid  to  deprive  them 
of  their  conse<^uence  in  the  government  of  their 
country;  and  mdividuais  ret  used  to  accept  of  a 
place  in  the  senate,  at  the  hazard  of  so  great  and 
so  sudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  own 
order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.^ 

This  tiibune  likewise  proposed 
Lex.  JV^flias.  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  coin,  by 
'^  mixingr  an  eighth  of  alloy.   But  the 

part  ot  his  project  which  gave  ttie 
greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the  in- 
dijgent  citizens  of  Home,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
ot  Italy  in  general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer 
Let  4$  Onto-  citizens  he  pioposeu,  that  all  the  new 
R«w.  settlements,  pntjected  by  the  law  of 

Caius  Gracchus,  should  now  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus  Per- 
penna,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal,  he 
was^  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody ; 
and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  execution  4)f  this 
order,  that,  while  he  struggled  to  discnipige  liim- 
aeli^  the  blood  was  made  to  spring  from  his  nostrils. 
*'  it  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  turtle-fish;"' 
said  the  tribune,  a  species  of  deUcaey,  in  which, 
it  seems,  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this 
consul  was  supposed  frequently  to  indulge  himself. 
For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius 
LexieCM'  Drusus  proposed  to  obtain  the  &- 
tau  SoeiU  vourite  object  on  which  they  had 
danda,  been  so  long  intent,  the  privileges 

and  poweCB  of  Roman  citizens.  In 
all  his  other  propoeaU,  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
some  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by  persua- 


1  Appian.  de  IV'II.  Civ.  lib.  i.  Auct.  de  Viris  Illus- 
tt ibus,  e.  GO.    Cicero  pro  Ciientio. 

S  Ibid. 

3  Es  turrlis  maris.  Auet.  de  Viris  tllastribus,  in  L. 
Prus.    Val.  Max.  lib.  iz.  e.  &    Floruit. 


sion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  purpose ;  but  in 
this  he  struck  .at  the  personal  consideration  of 
every  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by  the  unanimous 
^oice  of  the  whole  people. 

This  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  he  would  ex- 
haust every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  those  who  came 
after  him  nothing  to  give,  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.^  The  citizens  in  general,  however,  were 
become  tired  of  his  fiivours,  and  the  pec^ple  of 
Ital^  were  ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
project  which  he  had  not  bieen  able  to  execute 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Drusus  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  pubUc  assembly,  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  made  a 
short  speech  on  tlic  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superstidun,  aad  ready  to  execute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by  the 
gods,  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  ialling  col- 
league: "O  Marcus  Drusus  J"  he  said,  "the 
father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  son ;  thou  who 
usedst  to  say.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred,  who- 
ever vidlates  it  is  sure  to  be  punished.  The  te* 
merity  of  the  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  of  tbo 
father.*'  A  mat  shout  arose  in  the  assembly, 
and  Drusus,' oeing  attended  to  his  own  house  by 
a  numerous  multitude^  received  in  the  crowd  a 
secret  wound  of  which  he  died.*  All  his  la^s 
were  soon  after  repealed,  as  having  passed  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  their  late  dis- 
appointment, and  discontents  were  breaking  out 
in  every  part  of  the  countiy,  which  greatly  alarm- 
ed the  republic. 

In  tliis  state  of  public  uneasiness,  some  prose- 
cutions were  raised  by  the  tribunet^  calculated  to 
gratify  their  own  private  resentment  and  tend- 
ing to  excite  animosities.  Cl.  Yarius  Uybrida 
oMained  a  decree  of  the  people,  direcijog,  that  in- 
quiry shoukl  be  made  by  whose  lault  ihe  allies 
had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  this 
purpose,  L.  Calphurnius  Bestia,  late  consul,  and 
m.  Aureiius  Orator,  and  other  eminent  nico, 
were  condemned.?  Mummius  Achaicus  was 
banished  to  Delos.  Emilius  Scaurus,  who  had 
long  maintained  his  dignity  as  priiicepn^  or  .first 
on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was  cited  on  this  occa- 
sion before  the  people  as  a  person  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.  Ctuintus  Vanus,  the  tribune,  who 
accused  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  bcourus 
was  acquitted  U[X)U  the  following  short  defence : 
"  U.  Yttriu^  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucrc^  in 
Spain,  saprs,  That  M.  Emilius  Scaurui^  lirvt  iu 
the  roll  of^tbe  senate^  has  eiicouraged  your  sub- 
jects to  revolt;  Varius  maintains  the  charge; 
Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  otlier  evidence  In 
this  matter;  choose  whom  you  will  believe."** 

The  year  following,  Varius  himself  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  an^ 
whik}  the  prosecutions  sus^x^ndcd  all  other  civil 
aflairs,  and  e\en  the  measures  ro(]uinxl  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  the  inlialiitaiits  of  Italy 
were  forming  dan^rous  combinations,  and  were 
ready  to  bretdi  out  i>  actual  rebcilioiv   I'liey  were 

4  Florua,  lib.  iii.  c.  1^      5  Cicero  in  Brulo,  p.  Ul. 

6  Velleius,  lib.  u.  c.  39,  14.  Aj>iMaa.  f  torus,  lib 
iii  c.  17. 

7  Aj)pian.  Val.  Max.  libT>W.  c.«.  Cicero  in  Bruio 

8  Ciocro  pro  M.  8cauro  (llio.\  Auct.  de  Virii  lliiu- 
iribas,  c.  Ti.  UuintiliaD.  lib.  v.  «.  IS.  Yai.  Max 
lib.  iii.  c.  7, 
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with  hamng  that  fuit  not  only  le- 
J  bat  in  having  the  abetton  of  it  at  Rome 
eonsidered  as  crimiinlB.  They  sent  deputies  to 
meet  at  Corfintum,  and  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of 
operations.  Their  deputies  were  to  form  a  sen- 
ate,  and  to  choose  two  execotive  officeni  under 
»he  denomination  of  consuls. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspidon  of  a  de- 
flign  in  agitation  among  their  a]Ues»  ftom  ob- 
serving that  they  vrere  exchanging  hostajges 
tmong  themselves.  The  proconsul  Servihus, 
who  commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelli- 
mnoe  to  this  purpose  from  Asculum,  repaired 
thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prsvent  any 
commotion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt  His  remonstrances  and  his  threats 
Blade  the  inhabitants  sensible  that  their  designs 
were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  longer  in  safety  he  delayed.  They  ac- 
oonUngly  took  arms,  and  put  to  the  swoni  the 
ppoconsul  Serviiius,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all 
the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
f<bce.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  through- 
out all  the  towns  tiiat  were  concerned  in  the  plot ; 
and,  as  uoon  a  sij^al  agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Vestim,  \lardni,  Picentes,  FerentansB,  Hirpmi, 
POmpeiiani,  Yenusini,  ApaK,  Lucani,  and  Saro- 
nites,  took  arms,  and  seat  a^nt  deputation  to 
Rome  to  demand  a  participation  in  <he  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens ;  of  which  they  hadt,  by  their 
services,  contxibnted  so  largely  to  increase  the 
value. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  wen  told  by 
the  senate,  that  they  must  dtscontinoe  their  as- 
sembliea,  and  renounce  their  pretensions;  other- 
wise, that  they  must  not  presume  to  send  any 
other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  dedared,  both 
parties  prepued  for  the  contest. 
The  allies  mastered  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  difiisfent  bodies, 
and  under  diflerent  leaders.  The 
Romans  found  themselves  m  an 
mstant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
ledooad  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  their 
viralls,  and  beset  vrith  enemies  more  united,  and 
more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at 
onoe  on  the  same  ground.  But  their  city  was 
likewise  enlarged,  their  munbeni  increaeod,  and 
every  individual  excellently^  formed  to  serve  the 
states  as  a  warrior  and  a  citizen.  All  of  them  as- 
sumed, upon  this  oocasbn,  the  sagum,  or  mili- 
tary dress;  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the 
Latins  as  remained  in  their  allegiance,  and  by 
such  of  their  colonies,  from  diAerent  parts  of 
It^y  as  &Btinued  to  be  faithful,  together  with 
some  mercenaries  from  Gairi  and  Nunudia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  la  that  of  the  allies. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  anniesj  Lucius  Julius  Ctesar,  in 
the  country  of  the  Samuites,^  and  Rutilius,  m 
that  of  the  Marsi."  They  bad  under  their  com- 
mimU  the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  officers 
of  the  republic ;  butlktle  more  is  preserved  to  fur- 
nish out  the  history  of  this  war  than  the  names 
of  the  Roman  commanders,  and  those  of  tlie  per- 
sons opposed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  attended  by 
Pompdus  Stiabo,  the  father  of  him  who  after- 
wards bore  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Cnpio, 
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PeEpoma,  Mestala,  and  Gatos  Mariito,  of  whom 
the  last  had  already  bo  often  been  consul.  Csesar 
had,  in  the  army  which  he  commanded,  Lentulus, 
DidiuB^  CiBSsufl)  and  MarceBus.  They  were  op- 
posed by  T.  Afianhifl^  P.  Ventidius,  Marcus 
Ignatius,  Ql,  Pompedius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lam- 
ix>nius,  C.  Judacilius,  Hirous,  Assmius,  and  Ye- 
tius  Catoy  at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces 
were  similar  in  discipline  and  in  anna.  The  Ro- 
mans w«re  likely  to  be  inferior  m  nombers  and  in 
resoomes,  but  had  the  advantage  in  reputation, 
authority,  and  in  the  fimie  of  their  leaders,  inured 
to  covunand  in  the  highest  stations.  But  so  well 
had  the  allies  taken  weir  measures,  and  with  so 
much  animosity  did  they  support  a  quarrel,  which 
they  had  been  meditetmg  lor  some  years,  that 
the  Romans  appeared  at  first  unequal  to  the  con- 
test, and  were  surprised  and  overcome  in  many 
enoounters.  , 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  impierfectly 
recorded ;  and  does  not  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
relation  either  interesting  or  instructive.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  list  of 
actions  and  events,  and  with  the  general  result. 

One  of  the  consuls^  Lucius  Cfesar,  in  the  ftrst 
encounter  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius 
Cato  near  Esemia,  and  had  two  thousand  men 
killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Esemia  was 
immediately  invested,  and  some  Roman  ofikers 
of  distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  slaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  oft*  at  Yenafrum,  and  that  colony  fell 
into  the*hands  of  the  enemy.  The  other  consul, 
RutiliuS)  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Marri, 
and  fell  in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of 
his  army.  His  coUea^e  was  called  to  the  city 
to  preside  at  the  ekxstion  of  a  successor ;  but  hi- 
ing  neoeasarily  detained  vrith  the  army,  the  ofifice 
continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  army  acted  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  consuls,  Marius  and  Cspio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  persons 
of  rank,  bemg  brought  to  public  funeral  at  Rome, 
so  alarmed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  senate  deeiseed,  that,  for  the  future,  tne  dead 
should  be  buried  where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cssar,  obtained  a 
victory  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites;  and  the 
senate,  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppi^ssed  the  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  military  dress,  shoukl 
be  laid  aside." 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  On.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Pordus  Cato 
were  named. 

Pompey  gained  a  complete  victory  over  tlie 
IVIarsi ;  and  notwithstanding  an  ob- 
U.  C.  6G4.  stinate  defence,  reduced  the  city  of 
Asculum,  where  hostilities  at  first 
strabo"?'  had  Commenced,  and  where  the  Ro- 
Porcius  Cau.  mans  had  sufiercd  the  greatest  out- 
rage. The  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  put  to  death,  the  remainder  were 
sold  for  slaves.  The  other  consul,  Cato^  was 
killed  i«  the  attack  upon  the  entrenchmenta  of 
the  Marsi ;  and  although  Marius  and  Sylla,  in 
difterent  quarters,  had  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
war  against  the  allies,  yet  the  event  still  con- 
tinued to  be  extremely  doubtful. 

The  UmbrianS)  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants  of 
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«ther  dUtricU  of  ItalT,  wholwd  hitherto  heritetod 
in  Ibe  choice  of  their  party,  took  oooraffe  fimm 
the  peneverenoe  and  sacoees  of  their  neighbonn, 
mnd  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  were  ooon  likely  to  aeiae  the 
contagbn ;  thc^  were  already,  by  ttle  obatnietioD 
they  met  with  m  carrying  supphes  of  promians 
or  levenne,  severed  from  the  capital,  and  the«Ue- 
gianoe  they  owed  ae  oonqnered  provinoea,  when- 
ever they  saw  their  opportunity  to  withdiaw  it, 
was  likely  to  vanish  like  a  dmm  or  ideal  enstence. 

Mithndates,  the  king  of  Pontos^  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him;  he 
pot  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expelled  Nicomedes 
from  Bithynia,  and  AriobaRanes  from  Cappa- 
docia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  gr»ter 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

In  tins  extremity  it  appeared  neoeamy  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  allies;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  concession 
soem  to  be  an  act  of  munificeiioe  and  generosity, 
not  of  weakness  or  fear. 

The  Latins^  who  had  oontinued  in  their  alle- 
gianoe,  were,  in  conskleration  of  their  fidelity, 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtiiene. 
The  TJmbri  and  Tuscans,  who  either  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  the  war, 
were  next  comprehended ;  and  the  other  inhabit- 
atiU  of  Italy,  observing,  that  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  by  (avour  what  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew 
from  the  leagoe,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  for- 
ward in  the  general  return  to  peace. 

The  Mansi,  Samnites,  and  Lncanians,  who 
had  been  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  acted  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  Romans.  But  the  civil  war, 
which  soon  aftor  broke  out  amon;  the  citiaens 
themselves,  terminated  either  in  the  extirpation 
of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settksment  of  Roman 
colonies  in  their  stead,  or  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity, under  favour  of  the  party  they  espoused, 
of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privilege  to  which 
the^  aspiml :  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  straits 
of  Messina^  were  become  citixens  of  Rome ;  and 
a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  been  already 
overcharged  by  the  numbCTs  that  partook  tiC  its 
soverei^ty,  viras  now  altogether  overwhelmed ; 
or  if  this  change  ak>ne  were  not  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  without 
some  notable  and  fatal  revolutbn.  Assemblies 
of  the  people^  already  sufficientl^r  tamultuar^', 
beinff  now  considered  as  the  collective  body  of  idl 
the  Italians,  were  become  altogether  impractic- 
able, or  cottkl  be  no  more  than  partial  tumults 
raised  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  the  contiguous 
iicIJfl,  for  particular  purposes:  insomuch  that 
when  we  read  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  be- 
ing set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may 
venture  to  conceive  all  government  suspended  at 
the  instance  of  that  party,  who  had  then  the 
populace  of  Rome  at  tneir  <»11. 

Licinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Cassr  were 
chosen  censors^  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  the  people.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  fiMind  to  be 
a  difBcnit  and  tedious  work.  It  became  necessary 
to  scrutinize  the  roDs  of  every  separate  borough,  in 


cadertoknow  who  were  entitled  to  be  added  t« 
the  listof  Roman  dtiwns ;  and  this  difficulty  was 
£urther  increased  in  consequence  of  a  law  deviaei. 
about  this  time  by  Papinos  Carboy  in  winch  it 
wasenaotod,  that  not  only  the  natives  and  ancient 
denixeiM  of  Italy,  bat  idl  who  ahonld,  for  the  fu- 
ture, obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  bovoogfa, 
if  they  had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  had  given  in 
their  claim  to  the  pnetor  sixtv  dayi^  shoold,  hy 
that  act,  become  citoens  :^  so  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Roman  people  continoed  to  be  in  tm  gift 
of  every  separate  oocporatHm  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  therolls^ 
at  this  muster,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  waa  pio- 
bably  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  dtiaens^  and 
might  have  instantly  formed  a  very  powerfnl  and 
dangcroQt  fiictioQ  in  the  siate^  if  enectual  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taker  to  guard  againat  the 
effect  of  their  influence;  For  this  jmrpooe,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  maas 
of  the  people^  but  confined  to  eight  y^rtif^ilar 
tribes;^  by  this  means  they  coukl  only  influence 
eight  votes  in  thirty-five  ;*  and  the  andent  dti- 
xens  were  still  possessed  of  a  great  majority.  But 
this  artifice  did  not  long  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  aggrieved  by  it,  and  became  the 
subMct  of  a  new  £pute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  actu- 
ally making  this  important  chanse  in  the  atate 
of  the  commonwealtt^  they  found  leisare  for  nut- 
ters of  less  moment,  m  which  they  endoivoared 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  dty,  and  the  ad 
ministretkm  of  justice. 

Pmutius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  ob- 
Im  PltHa  tained  a  new  law  for  the  ssiection  of 
dtJn4icii$,  judm,  by  whttb  it  was  eoaded,  That 
each  tribe  ahouid  annually  elect  fif- 
teen  dtiiens,  without  any  distinction  of  rank ; 
and  that,  from  the  whole  so  named,  the  judges  in 
all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  should  be 
taken.*  This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable,  aa  it 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  diflerent 
classes  of  men  in  the  state,  an  equal  right  to  be 
named  of  the  juries;  and  to  every  puty  con- 
cerned, an  eqiMl  chance  of  being  tned  bj  his 
peers. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtain- 
Ltx  PUtU  «d  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 
d»  Fu  public  peace,  by  which  it  was  de- 

dared  capital  to  be  seen  in  pablie 
with  a  weapon,  or  instrument  of  death  $  to  oc- 
cupy any  place  of  strength  in  the  dty;  to 
ofier  violence  to  the  house  of  any  person,  or  to 
disturb  any  company ;  to  interrupt  any  meeting 
of  the  senate,  assembly  of  the  people,  or  court  m 
justice.  To  these  clauses  Catulus  subjoined  an- 
other, in  which  he  comprdicnded  [leraona  sur- 
rounding the  senate  with  an  armed  force,  or 
o&ring  violence  to  any  magistnte.^ 


1  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poets. 

2  Veltcius  Paterculofl,  lib.  ii.  c. !». 

3  Hiftorians  mention  thi»  particular,  a«  if  eiabt  n«w 
tribes  were  added  to  the  former  tbirt3r-flT« :  Iwt  ite 
continual  allusion  of  Roman  wiitera  to  the  number 
tbirty*fiTe,  will  not  allow  us  to  supnom  anjr  aug 
mentation.    Cicero  d^  Tiege  Afpraria,  Sda,  c  8. 

4  Pedianofl  in  Corneitanam  Cleeronis. 

5  Cicero  pro  Citlio,  et  Aruspiciun  Xsspoaso. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

J\i*m^  (f  Pompeiua  Strab(h—,ProgpnM  of  Syilt^^War  ^tUh  the  King  of  Ponhu^RtM  t 
Kingdom — Appointment  of  SyUa  to  dommand — Potky  of  the  T\Umne  iSSu^ 
Cammianon  recaUod  in  Favour  qf  MarivM — iBif  March  from  Campania  to  . 
Maria*  aiuf  hia  Paction  from  the  City^Hia  Operationo  in  Greeee^Siege  qf  Mheno—Battle 
^f  Cheeronear^Cf  Orchemenoo-^TranBoctiona  at  Rome — PoUcy  if  Chma — Mariua  recalled — 
dnnajtiea,  and  ia  deprived — Reeovera  the  Poaaeaaion  (f  Pome— Throaty  <f  SyUa  with  Mithrv- 
datea — He  paaaea  into  Italy — b  oppoaed  by  numeroua  Armiiea-^  Varioua  Btenta  of  the  Waa  in 
Italy — SyUa  prevaUa — Hia  Proacriptkm,  or  Maaaaere — Named  Dictator^^Hia  Poliey^Beaig' 
natio»—and  Death, 


THE  social  war,  though  fiir  from  being  aoe- 
eeasfol,  oonchidad  with  a  triumphal  prooeadon; 
and  the  aenate,  though  actually  obliMd  to  yield 
the  point  for  which  they  contended,  umught  pro- 
per, under  pretence  of  advantages  gained  on  aome 
{leiticiilar  oocasbna^  to  erect  a  trophy.  They 
singled  oat  Pompeius  Strabo  for  the  pageant  in 
this  ceremony ;  either  because  be  had  reduced 
Aacolum,  where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  or 
baeaoae  a  Tictoiy  obtained  by  him  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  peace.  But  tbe  nxwt  remarkable 
dreiimstanee  in  this  procession  wai^  its  being,  in 
show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius 
Bassos^  being  a  prisoner  in  the  war^  and  led  as 
SQch  in  tbe  pnsent  triumph,  came  m  the  form 
of  a  eapdfe  to  ahare  in  the  prerogatiTes  of  a 
Roman ;  he  wai^  in  the  aequei,  promoted  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  state;  and  himself  in  the  ca- 
padty  of  a  victorious  general,  led  a  procession  of 
the  same  kind  with  tliat  in  which  he  made  hu 
first  entiT  at  Rome  as  a  captive.^ 

8  jlki,  by  his  conduct  and  his  successes  wher- 
ever he  had  borne  a  separate  command  in  this 
war,  gave  proof  of  that  superior  genius  by  which 
he  now  began  to  be  distinguishes.  By  his  mag- 
nanimity on  all  occasions,  by  his  great  courage  m 
danger,  by  his  imperious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, and  by  his  Uvish  profusion  to  his  own  troops, 
he  obtained,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence 
«nd  attachment  of  his  soldiem;  and  yet  in  this, 
!t  B  proibeble,  he  acted  from  temper,  and  not  finom 
design,  or  with  any  view  to  what  followed.  With 
so  cazeien  and  so  bokl  a  hand  did  this  man 
already  hold  the  reins  of  military  discipline,  that 
AUanoa,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in 
eommand  to  himael^  bein^  killed  by  the  soldiem 
in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  trifle, 
nvin^  when  the  matter  was  refwrted  to  him, 
liiat  the  troops  would  atone  £at  it  when  they 
met  with  the  enemy.' 

With  the  merits  he  had  recently 
U.  C*.66Sk    displayed  in  this  war,  he  repaired 
to  the  city,  laid  daim  to  the  con- 
4t  QPmip    *"*'*^  ™  ''^  aoconfingly  chosen 
Rifitfons.  in  conjunction  with  Gluintus  Pom- 
peius Ruiias. 

It  was  thought  necessary  still  to  keep  a  proper 
ibrce  under  arms  in  Italy,  until  the  irablic  tran- 
quillity should  be  fully  established.  The  army, 
which  Ittd  acted  under  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo, 
ronsul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined  for 
this  serviee ;  and  CUuntus  Ruifus  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  it 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontua, 


S  VaL  lib.  xl  c.  9.    OsUius.  Ub.  xv.  c  4.    Plin.  }\K 
7.6 A    IMeCaHins,43Lllae.       7  PliitarelilB SyUa. 
R 


however,  was  the  principal  obiect  of  attention ; 
and  thia  province,  together  with  the  army  then 
lying  hi  Campania,  fell  to  the  kit  of  SylhL 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Macedonian  establishments  m  Asia; 
and»  upon  their  entire  aupnreaskm,  was  become 
one  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 
East 

Mithridates  had  inherited  from  hia  anoeston  a 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  ms  own  ambas- 
sador in  Appian  twenty  thouaand  stadia,  above 
two  thousand  miles.  H!e  himself  had  joined  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Euzine  sea.  nis  natbnal 
troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  fiMt, 
«id  forty  thousand  bone,  besides  auxiliaries  fiom 
Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of  Scythia  which  hee 
on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais,  oountriea  over 
which  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant  approach- 
ing to  a  sovereignty.  He  had  pretensmns  like- 
wise on  the  kincdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  he  had  hitherto  reUnauished  from 
respect  to  the  Romans;  or  of  wluch  he  had  de- 
ferred the  effi»t  until  he  should  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  jpower.  AH  his  preten- 
sions, indeed,  like  those  of  other  monarchs^  were 
likely  to  extend  with  his  force,  and  to  receive  no 
Umitation  but  from  the  defect  of  his  power.  And 
such  were  his  resources,  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter, that,  if  he  had  encoiinteredon  tbe  sid^  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  enem^  less  able  than  the  Romans 
were  to  withstand  his  progress,  it  is  probable  thai 
in  his  hands  the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  eat 
in  Italy,  Caasius  Longinus^  Marcus  Aquifins^ 
and  C.  Oppius  were,  in  diflerant  chanct^  sta- 
tioned  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  took  under 
their  protection  every  power  in  that  country 
that  vras  likely  to  oppose  the  progreas  of  Mith* 
ridates. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recently  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Bithynli,  made  hostile  incursioDS 
under  tbe  encouragement  of  these  Roman  sene- 
rals,  even  into  the  Kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mithri- 
dates, having  made  fruitless  eomplainta  to  them 
on  this  subject;  and  thinking  that  the  distrMstftt 
state  of  Italy  furnished  him  with  a  fevounble 
opportunity  to  slight  thf^ir  resentment,  he  sent 
his  son  Ariarathes  into  Cappadock  with  a  force 
to  expel  Ariobarranes,  thou^  an  ally  of  the  R». 
mans,  and  to  possess  that  kingdom.  He  took  the 
field  himself,  and  sent  powerful  armic^  under  Us 
generals,  againitt  Nicoroedea,  and  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  assemMed  all  the  force  of  their 
province  and  of  their  allies,  to  tbe  amoont  of  a 
bnndred  and  twen^  thouMnd  men,  m  < 
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todae^  to  dt&ni  tbdr  own  fiEontier,  or  to  •bdoj 
their  enemy. 

Mithndates  fell  separately  upon  the  aeveial 
diviflioiu  of  bis  enemies'  forces;  and  havine  de- 
feated Nioomedes,  and  afterwards  Marcus,  ofauffed 
the  Roman  officers^ with  their  ally,  to  retire;  Cas- 
sius  to  Apamea,  Marcus  towards  Rhodes,  and 
Nioomedes  to  Pexgamus.  His  fleet,  likewise, 
consistmg  of  three  hundred  galHes,  opened  the 
passage  of  the  HeUeapont,  took  all  the  ships 
which  the  Romans  had  stationed  in  those  straits ; 
and  he  himself  soon  after  in  person  traversed 
Phrygia  and  the  Lesser  Asts,  to  the  sea  of  Cili- 
da  and  Greece.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  where  the  people  now  openly  declared  their 
detestation  of  the  Roman  domimon,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  gates.  He  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  Oppius,  by  means  of  the  inhalH- 
tants  of  Laodicea,  where  tfan  .^leneral  hsd  taken 
refuge  with  a  body  of  mercenaries.  The  merce- 
naries were  allowed  to  disband ;  but  Oppius  him- 
self was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his 
state  as  a  Roxnan^  governor,  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  cities  in  his  way,  with  his  fasces  or 
ensigns  of  magistracy  carried  before  him. 

Marcus  Aquilios  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  similar  scorn ; 
and  with  a  barbarity  which  nothing  but  the  most 
criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  lately  possessed 
could  have  deserved  or  provcdced.  Being  carried 
round  the  cities  of  Asia  on  an  ass,  he  was  oblijpd 
at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 
was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  at  last  pot 
to  death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold  into  nis 
throat. 

WhUe  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  complete  his  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  he 
ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by 
the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Grsece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 
the  Romans,  having  scarcely  appeased  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  appomted  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  with 
six  legicms  that  la^^  in  Campania,  to  embark  for 
Greece, 'in  order,  if  possible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  withstand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provinces^  disorders  arose  in  the  city, 
which,  without  waidng  the  approach  of  foreign 
enemies,  brought  armiea  to  battle  in  the  streets, 
and  covered  Uie.  pavements  of -Rome  Vith  the 
slain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  with 
a  singular  boldness  and  profligacy,  veiUured  to 
tamper  with  the  dangerous  humours  which  were 
but  lU  -suppressed* in  thc'cwent  of  the  late  trou- 
bles ;  and,  as  if  the  state  htid  no  experience  of  civil 
wars  ana  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch 
anew,  and  kindled  the  foraier  animosity  of  the 
popular  and  senaterian  parties.  The  severe  mea- 
•ures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
lates  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had,  in  some 
jnstanoes,  been  efiectualto  snatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend 
for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth;  but 
he  examples  so  given,  instead  of  deterring  others 
from  a  repetition  of  the -same  crimes,  appear  only 
to  have  admonished  the  factious  leaders  to  take 
proper  precautions^  and  to  make  the  necessary 
prepaiations  before  they  embarked  in^  designs 
^•gainst  the  stale.    They  acoordiogly  improved 


and  reflned  by  degrees  on  the  msBBOiws  which 
they  successively  took  against  the  senate;  and 
when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  began  to  act,  be 
made  his  arrangements  equal  to  a  system  of 
foimal  war.  This  tribune,  accordin^g  to  Plu- 
tarch, had  three  thousand  gladiators  in  his  pay, 
and  in  despite  of  the  law  olPIautius,  had  ever  at 
his  back  a  numerous  company  of  retainers,  arm- 
ed with  daggers  and  other  offensive  weapons; 
these  he  calted  hLe  anii-wnate ;  and  retained  to 
support  him  in  an  attempt,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  disguise,  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate  itsolf.  jQe  moved  the  people  to  recall  from 
exile  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the  city  on  oc- 
casion of  the  former  disorders,  and  to  admit  the 
new  citizens  and  enfranchised  slaves  to  be  enroll- 
ed promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes  without  regard 
tatne  late  wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decreet, 
by  which  they  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the 
change  which  he  now  proposed,  the  citizens  of 
least  consideration  might  come  to  have  a  majority, 
or  a  great  sway  in  the  public  deliberations.  The 
tribunes  would  become  masters  in  every  ques> 
tion,  and  fill  up  the  toIIr  of  the  people  in  the 
manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  every  person 
that  applied  to  him,  and  Ix>ldl^  recdved  premiums 
in  the  streets  for  this  prostitution  of  the  privt- 
legM  and  powers  of  his  feUow-citizens. 

TThe  more  respectable  citizens,  and  the  magis- 
trates, in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  They  were 
overpowered  by  force,  and  freouently  driven  from 
the  place  of  assemoly.  In  this  extremity  they 
had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by  multiplying 
holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stopcnr  to  disconcert 
their  antagonist's.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his  party, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  consuls,  in  oraer  to 
force  them  to  recaU  these  appointments.  Young 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present  oonsul,  and  son- 
in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  In  the  £ray.  Sylk 
himself)  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  tumult, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  beixig  impatient  to  get  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  more  efiectually  resist  them 
chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands.! 

In  the  midst  of  those  violences,  the  city  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  of  t^^ranny,  Sylla  re- 
{Mired  to  the  army  in  Campania,  wiUi  a  resolu- 
tion to.  pursue  the  object  of  his  command  in  Asia, 
and  to  leave  the  trii>unitian  storms  at  Rome  to 
spend  their  force.  But  soon  after  his  departure, 
it  appeared,  that  Marius  was- no  stranger  to  the 
councils  of  Sulpirius ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by 
means  of  tliis  tribune,  to  ffratify  an  ambition 
which  outlived  the  vigour  of  nis  faculties  and  the 
strenj^h  of  his  body.  His  first  object  was  to 
mortity  his  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a 'decree 
of  the  people,  the  appointment  of  the  senate,  and 
to  supersede  him  in  tho  command  of  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purpose 
was  accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by  Sulpicius, 
in  one  of  those  partial  conventions,  which  took 
upon  them  to  rcpre^nt  the  people  of  Italy  in  the 
streets  of  Rome;  and  Marius,  now  appointed 
general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  sent  toe  pro- 
per officers  to  intimate  his  appointment  to  Sylla« 
and  to' receive  from  him,  in  ochalf  of  his  succcs 
sor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  delivery  of 


1  Plutarch  in  Mario,  pi  ^26.  edit.  Londin.  4tow 
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€be  flCorea.  SjUa  had  the  addre«  to  make  the 
Croops  appTebend  that  this  chaoffe  was  eaually 
nreiudicial  to  then  as  to  himself;  that  Marias 
had  his  &vourite  l^ion^  whom  he  would  natu- 
zailj  employ ;  and  that  the  same  act  of  violence, 
by  whicn  lie  had  supplanted  the  ^nenU,  would 
bring  other  offioen  and  other  men  to  reap  the 
fiiiits  of  this  lucrative  service  in  Asia.  This  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  the  attachment  which  the 
army  already  foore  to  their  general,  produced  its 
efiecta 

The  officers,  who  intimated  the  appointment 
of  Marina,  on  declaring  their  commission,  found 
that  violence  could  take  place  in  the  camp  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  Their  orders  were  received 
with  scorn.  A  tomult  arose  among  the  soldiers ; 
and  citizens  vested  with  a  public  character,  for-, 
inally  commissioned  to  intimate  an  order  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  delivering  their  commands  to 
this  purpose,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return 
10  tim  outmge  some  relations  and  friends  of  S^lla 
were  murdered  in  the  city,  and  such  letaliations 
were  not  likely  soon  to  enid  on  either  side;' 

Faction  is  frequently  blind,  and  does  not  see 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  its  own  violent  pre- 
cedents against  itself.  Although  SylLa  is  said  to 
have  hesitited,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
•brink  firom  the  contest,  in  which  his  own  ene- 
roies,  and  those  of  the  state,  had  engasped  him. 
Stung  with  rage,  and  probsbljr  thinkmg  that 
force  would  be  justified  in  snatching  the  republic 
out  of  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the 
army  that  they  should  march  to  Rome.  The 
proposal  was  received  with  joy.;  and  the  army, 
witnout  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  of  that 
hesitation  which  is  ascribed  to 'their  commander 
in  adopting  this  measure^  fiiUowed  where  he 
thought  proper  to  lead  them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marius  and  Sulpiaoa,  with  the 
persons  most  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  in- 
eolts  offered  to  Sylla  and  other  respectable  citi- 
zens, were  seized  with  consternation ;  but  even 
the  yenate  and  the  nobles  were  justly  alarmed. 

A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authority' 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  the  state;  but  armies,  it  was  thought, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contests;  and  no' 
good  intention  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  no 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
their  intentions,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  •  to  be 
employed  as  an  xirdinary  resource  in  political 
divisions.  Even  the  present  state  of  the  republic 
did  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  justify  such  a 
measure. 

The  senate  accordingly  -sent  a  deputation  to 
Sylla,  with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that 
he  would  not  advance  to  the  city.  This  deputa- 
tion was  received  by  him  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  gates.  He  heaal  the  remonstrance  that  was 
na&  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be 
moved.  He  gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
deputies,  that  the  armies  should  halt ;  sent  the 
pmper  officers  to  mark  out  a oamp^and  suSered 
the  commissioners  to  return  to  their  employers, 
full  of  the  persuasion  that  he  was  to  comply  with 
thfir  request  But  an  soon  as  he  thought  tnis  in- 
telligence had  reached  the  city,  and  had  lulled  his 
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antagoniats  into  a  state  of  seeurity,  he  sent  ade- 
tachment  close  on  the  heels-oftthetdimutiei^  wiUi 
orders  to  seize  the  nearest  gate-;  and  he  himself, 
with  the  whole  army,  speedOy  fioUowed  to  support 


The  gate  was^acooidingly  seized.  The  people, 
in  tumiut,  endeavoured  to  recover  it  i  Manus  se- 
cured the  ^apitol,  and  sununoned  every  man, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves^  to  repair  to  us  stan- 
dard. His  party,  as  they  assembled,  were  drawn 
up.in  the  streets.  Sylla,  in  the  mean  tine,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  rushed  thvough  the  gate, 
which  his  vanguard  still  maintain^  against  the 
multitudes  by  whom  they  were  preyed.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  from  the  battlements  and 
windows  as  he  passed,  and  mi^ht  have  been  re- 
[mlsed  by  the  forces  which  Marius  had  assembled, 
if  he  had  not  commanded  the  city  to  be  set* on 
fire,  in  order'to  profit  by- the  confusbn  into  which 
the  people  were  likely*  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding 
or  extinguishing' the  flames.  By  this  expedient 
he  drove  Marius. from  all  the  stations  he  had  oc- 
cupied, forcedliim^te  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged 
his  adherents  to  separate. 

While  the  «rmy  was  distributed  in  diffinrent 
quarteia  of  «i  dty,  deformed  with  recent  marks 
of  bloodshed  and  fire,  thnr  general  assembled  the 
senate,  and 'desired  them  to  deliberate  on  Jthe 
present  state  of  affidrs.  Among  the  measures  he 
suggested  on  this  occasion,  was  a  law  by  which 
Marina,  with  his  son,  and  twelve  of  his  fiu^n, 
who  had  secreted  thoDselves,  wsire  declared  ene- 
mies of  theircountiy.  This  sentence  was  accom- 
'panled  with  a  pubuc  injunetion  to  seize  or  kill 
them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  reasons 
upon  which* this  act  of  attainder  was  granted 
were,  that  they  had  violated^the  laws  of  the  re- 
public, and  seduced  the  slaves  to  desert  from  their 
masters,  and  to  take  arms  against  the  state.* 

While  the  officers  of  justice  were  dispersed  in 
execution  of  this  decree^  and  many  othenr  were 
busT  in  s^reh  of  their  private  enemies^  thus  laid 
at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  having  fied 
to  the  marehes  on  the  coast  near  Laurentum,  was 
dragged  from  thence  and  slain.  His  head,  se- 
verST  fsom  the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had 
surpassed  every  leader  of  faction  in  the  outrages 
done  to  the  laws  and  the  government  of  nis 
country,  was  exposed  on  one  of  the  rostm; 
an -example  afterwards  frequently  imitated,  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  maxe  any  additicm 
to  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an  additional  ex- 
pression of  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  parties 
against  each  other.* 

Marius,  upon  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  retired 
to  has  own  vdla  at  Salonium ;  and,  being  unpro- 
vided for  a  longer  fUght,  sent  his  son  to  the  nrm 
of  one  Mutius,  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  what  might  be  necessary  ror  a  voyage  bjr 
sea.  The  young  man  was  discovered  at  this 
place,  and  narrowly  escaped  in  a  waggon  loaded 
with  straw,  which,  the  better  to  deceive  his  pur- 
suers, was  ordered  to  take  the-  road  to  Rome.  The 
fiither  fled  to  Ostia,  and  there  emburked  on  boaiti 
a  vessel  which  was  provkied  for  ^m  by  Nume- 
rios,  who  had  been  one  of  his  portizans  in  the 


4  Appian.  de  Bell.  Givil.  lib*  i.  p.  387.  The  names 
mentioned  in  this  set  of  attainder  or  outlawry,  were 
Sulpicius,  Marius,  father  and  son,  P.  Oethegus,  JiiBius 
Brutus,  Cneias  and  Pub.  Qranii,  AlbtDOvaaus,  Marcus 
SuRtontnsi. 
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lato  trooblcfl.  Having  pot  to  tee.  he  wai  forced 
by  stifM  of  weather  to  Cireeii,  there  htnded  in 
want  of  evny  neoonaiy,  and  made  himaelf 
known  to  aome  henkmen,  of  whom  he  implored 
relief.  Being  informed  of  the  paitiee  that  were 
abroad  in  mirreit  of  him,  he  concealed  himeelf 
for  the  night  in  a  nelghboming  wood.  Next  day 
as  he  was  within  a  few  mil«  of  the  town  of 
Mintanue,  he  was  ahurmed  at  the  sight  of  some 
hommen,  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
to  the  shore^  and,  with  mnch  difliculty,  got  on 
board  of  a  boat  which  was  pasnng.  The  peis 
sons  with  whom  he  thus  took  refbge  resisted  the 
threats  and  importunitiea  of  the  poisaers  to  have 
him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  f ' 
of  safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  tney  put 
oh  shore,  and  left  him  to  his  fete.  Here  he  first 
took  reibge  in  a  cottage,  aAerwaids  under  a  hol- 
low bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  hoisemen,  who  still  pursued  him, 
he  plunged  himself  to  the  chin  in  the  marsh ; 
but,  though  concealed  by  the  reeds  and  the  depth 
of  the  vrater,  he  was  discoveied  and  dragged  from 
thence  all  covered  vrith  mnd.  He  was  carried  to 
MintunuB,  and  doomed  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  to  suffer  the  execution  or  the  sentence 
vrhich  had  been  denounced  agamst  hunself  and 
his  partisans  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by 
some  connivance,  allowed  to  escape  feom  henoe, 
again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  JEnaria, 
jonied  some  associates  of  bis  flight.  Being  after 
wards  obiified  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a  supply  of 
water,  ana  being  known,  he  narrowly  escaped 
-  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated 
his  vessel.  From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  botj  being  forbid  the  province  by  the 
Pnetor  Sextihui^  continued  to  shift  his  abode 
among  the  islands  or  pfatoes  of  retirement  on  the 
ooast.1 

Marius  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  means  or  popubr  tumults,  and  when  he 
strove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by 
his  miscarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  stato  of 
an  outlaw,  lie  still  amused  the  world  with  adven- 
tures and  escapee,  which  historians  record  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and  even 
romantic  description.  A  Gaulish  or  German 
soldier,  who  was  employed  at  Mintums  to  put 
him  to  death,  overawed  'by  his  aspect,  roooued 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escape.'  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the 
ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supposed 
to  increase  the  majesty,  and  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene,  '*Gu^"  he  said  to  the  fictor  who 
brought  him  the  orders  of  the  prntor  to  depart, 
'*  tellhim  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting,  on 
the  ruins  of  Caithage."* 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters 
of  the  city,  took  the  proper  measures  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  such  violations  of  order  introduced 
for  popubr  government  They  resolved  that  no 
question  of  IcgisbtkNi  should  be  agitated  in  the 


1  PlttMnh.  in  Marie,  edit.  Load.  p.  534. 
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assembly  of  the  tribes  }^  and  SyHa,  before  he  left 
the  dty,  thought  proper  to  despatoh  the  election 
of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  cBd  not  em- 
ploy the  power,  which  he  now  poasessed,  to  make 
the  choice  fell  on  persons  who  were  both  of  the 
senalorian  part^.  Together  with  Ootavius^  who 
had  the  authonty  of  tbe  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  opposito  fection,  to  be 
chosen,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor,  in  his  absence, 
to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  hb  own 
honour.' 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  common 
wealth,  ^Ua  set  evt  with  his  army  for  their  des- 
tination in  Gieeoe.  Gtuintus  Ruius,  the  other 
consul  of  the  preceding  ]^ear,  at  the  same  time 
repaired  to  his  province  m  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  where^  as  has  been  mentioned,  nt  was  to 
succeed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  some 
legions ;  but  being  less  agreeable  to  these  troops 
tlttn  his  predecessor,  the  soldien  mutinied^pon 
hb  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabo, 
though  suspected  of  having  connived  with  them 
in  this  homd  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit 
by  it  in  keepnis  his   station.    So  quick  was 

i  succession  of  crimes  which  distressed  the 
republic,  that  one  disorder  escaped  with  iropu- 
nit;f ,  under  the  more  atrocious  eiiects  of  anotner 
wtuch  followed  it 

When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart 
U.  C.  066.    from  the  dty,  Viigilius,  one  of  the 

^  tribunes,  moved  an   impeachment 

M  oT'ckl^  against  hun  for  the  illegal  steps  he 
«<w,  Cons,  had  lately  taken.  But  the  state  of 
the  war  with  Mithridates  was  ur- 
gent, and  SyUa  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Mfemmius,  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilege  to  decline  answering  any  charge 
which  should  be  brought  against  them,  when  go- 
ingon  the  service  to  which  they  were  i^pointed. 

The  king  of  Pontus^  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  become  msster  of  the  Lesser  Asm,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  hi*  offi- 
cers, with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  cam  on 
the  war  in  diflferent  quarten^  making  rapid  ac- 
quisitions at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythian 
and  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  had  reduced 
most  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  hastening  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  continent. 
Delos  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the  hand<9 
of  this  general.  The  king  proposed  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  them- 
selves under  his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  pre> 
tended  a  desire  to  restore  the  island,  with  the 
treasure  he  liad  seised  there,  to  its  former  mas- 
ters ;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Alliens,  but 
now  an  oflScer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  trrasure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion,  being,  under  this  prrtenor, 
received  into  the  Pirsus,  continued  to  hold  this 
place,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithri- 
dates, and,  by  means  of  the  forces  he  assembled 
in  Attics,  soon  after  overran  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and 
Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
man territovy,  and  to  the  personal  injuries  done 
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to  nch  of  their  geneiak  as  had  frBen  into  his 
handi^  Mithridstes  had  joined  a  barbaious  ont- 
nge,  that  loosed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  sent 
ordcn  to  all  his  commanders  in  every  town  and 
station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  mases- 
ere  of  the  Roman  citiiens  that  were  any  where 
settled  in  that  coantrr,  and  to  publish  a  rtwnid 
for  the  slaves  of  any  Roman  who  should  succeed 
in  destroying  their  master.  Tliis  order  was  exe- 
cuted with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed  their  in- 
structions. It  18  particularly  mentioned,  that  at 
Ephesuii^  Pergamus,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  en- 
tire families,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  tand 
cmbradog  the  altius,  infants  vnth  their  parents, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were  drag- 
ged firom  thence  and  murdered.  The  numb^  of 
persons  that  perished  in  this  massacre,  if  ever 
known,  is  no  where  mentioned.* 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  this  oo- 
caAon,  together  with  the  real  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  empire,  fully  justified  the  contempt  with 
wiiich  Sylla  treated  tne  impeachment  of  Virgilios, 
and  the  cekiity  with  which  he  left  the  aty  of 
Rome.  Having  transported  to  Djnrachium  an 
army  of  six  lenons,  he  took  the  route  of  Thes- 
saly  and  £toua;  and  having  raised  in  these 
countries  contributions  for  the  pay  and  subsist^ 
enoe  of  his  am^,  he  received  the  submiasbn  of 
the  BoBOtians,  who  had  hUely  been  obliged  to  da- 
dare  for  Mithiidates,  and  advanced  to  Athens, 
where  Aristion  in  the  city,  and  Archelaus  in  the 
Pineus^  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Mithndates,  who  was  master  of  the  sea, 
collected  toj^ther,  all  the  troons  which  he  had 
distributed  in  the  islands,  and  ordered  a  great 
reinJbreement  from  Asia  to  form  an  army  on  the 
side  of  BoBotia  for  the  relief  of  Athens. 

S^Ua,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the  siege 
of  this  place.  He  fiist  made  an  attempt  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Pirsus  by  scaHiig  the  walls ; 
but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  attack.  He  erected  towen^  and  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  the  battlements,  got  upon 
the  same  krei  vrith  the  besieged,  and  plied  his 
missiles  from  thence.  He  shook  the  walls  with 
battering  engines,  or  undermined  them  with 
gaileries,  and  made  places  of  arms  for  his  men, 
near  to  where  he  expected  to  open  a  breach. 
But  the  defence  of  the  place  was  vigorous  and 
obstinate,  and  so  well  conducted,  that  he  was 
obliged,  after  many  fruitless  efibrts,  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  await  the  effecte 
of  fiunine,  by  which  the  city  began  already  to  be 
pressed. 

It  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Those  who  were  confined  within  the 
walls  had  consumed  all  the  herbage,  and  killed 
all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
place;  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  imple- 
ments of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  could  be 
turned  into  sustenance,  and  came  at  last  to  prey 
upon  the  carcases  of  the  dead.  The  garrison 
Was  greatly  diminished  in  numbere ;  and  of  those 
who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited  and 
weak:  but  Aristion,  expecting  for  himself  no 
Quarter  from  the  Roman  general,  still  showed  no 
<lesire  to  capitulate;  when  Sylla,  knowing  the 
weak  stete  to  which  the  besieged  were  reduced. 


6  Affiaa.  da  BelL  Bf  itferid.  p.  965,  n6 . 


made  a  vigorous  eflbit,  stormed  and  forecd  thtf 
walls  with  great  shiughter.  Aristion,  who  had 
retired  into  the  Acropolis^  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  and  slain. 

Archelaus,  likewise  greatly  distressed  in  the 
Pirsus,  found  means  to  escape  by  water,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming  on  the 
side  of  Thessaly ;  leaving  the  post  he  abandoned 
to  foil  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  who  rszed  its  for- 
tifications to  the  ground. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  BfBo- 
tia.  Every  part  of  it  was  sumptuousljr  provided 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  subnstence  or 
parade.  There  was  a  numerous  cavalry  richly 
caparisoned;  an  infimtry  of  every  description, 
variously  anned,  some  to  use  missile  weapons, 
othera  to  engage  in  dose  fight;  a  laige  train  of 
armed  charioted  which,  being  winged  with  scythes, 
threatened  to  sweep  the  plains.  The  whole  aimy 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twent/  thou- 
sand men.  But  their  master,  with  all  his  ability, 
it  appean^  relied,  in  the  manner  of  barbarous  na^ 
tions,  more  on  their  numben  than  he  did  on  their 
order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  oflScers.  SyUa 
was  to  oppose  them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Arobelaus  continually 
pressed  with  all  hb  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  which  S;^Ua  cautiously 
avoided ;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  might 
deprive  the  enem^  of  the  advantege  they  hadin 
the  superiority  of'^their  numbers.  The  armies  be- 
ing both  in  Boeotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took 
post  near  Cheronea,  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill 
that  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of  rocks^ 
and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or  narrow 
summit  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded 
his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chariots,  and 
trusted  that,  although  the  ground  was  unfavour- 
able to  such  an  army,  it  was  still  inaccessible^  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  enem^. 

While  Archelaus  believed  himself  secure  in 
this  position,  Sylla  continued  to  observe  him  from 
the  poet  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distence;  and 
was  told  by  some  natives  of  the  country,  that  the 
hill  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  might  be  as- 
cended in  their  rear,  and  that  any  part  of  his 
army  mi^ht  be  safely  conducted  to  the  sumndi. 
Upon  this  information  he  made  a  disposition  to 
engage,  placed  his  main  body  against  the  enemy 
in  front,  and,  that  he  might  throw  them  into  con- 
fusion by  a  double  atti^,  sent  a  powerful  de- 
tachment, with  proper  guides,  to  seize  on  the 
heighte  above  their  encampments 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  proauced  the  alarm  that  was  in- 
tended. Thdr  impetuous  descent  from  the  hill 
drove  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their  way 
from  thence  to  the  camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on 
the  firont.  A  great  uproar  and  tumult  arose  in 
every  part  And  in  this  critical  moment  Sylla 
began  his  atteck,  and  broke  into  the  midst  of 
enemies  who  were  altogether  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  They  were  crowded  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  mixed  without  any  distinction  of  se- 
parate bodies  of  officers  or  men;  and,  under  the 
uiKidvantage  of  their  ground,  could  neither  resist 
nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numbere  being  trod 
under  foot  liy  those  who  crowded  around  them, 
perished  by  violence  or  sufifocotion;  <»-,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  escans,  were 
mlain  by  csch  Other's  swoids.  Of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  scarcely  ten   thouMnd 
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could  be  aMembkid  at  ChalciB  in  Eaboea,  the 
place  to  Tirhkh  Arclielaua  directed  his  ffight.  Of 
the  RomaDfl,  at  the  end  of  the  action,  only  fiileen 
men  were  missing,  and  of  these  two  returned  on 
the  following  day.* 

Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army* 
being  still  master  at  sea,  drew  supplies  from  Asia 
and  from  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and,  being 
secure  in  his  retreat  in  EubsBa,  made  frequent 
descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  While 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  Boeotia 
and  Attica  from  these  incunnons,  Mithridates 
made  great  efforts  to  replace  his  army  in  that 
country;  and  in  a  little  time  had  transported 
thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under  Do- 
rilaus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself  with 
those  he  had  saved  firom  the  late  disaster.  The 
new  army  of  Mithridates,  consbting  cMefly  of 
cavalry,  was  greatly  fevoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
^un(7  in  Bceotia,  which  was  flat  and  abounding 
m  forage.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to  keep  the 
heights  on  which  he  was  least  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  cover 
the  country  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence 
and  forage,  to  descend  to  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
IwarhooJ  of  Orchomenos.  There  he  took  jKwt 
amonff  the  marshes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himseu  with  deep  ditches  against  the  enemy's 
horse.  While  his  works  were  yet  unfinished, 
Yieing  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  not  only 
the  kbourers^  but  the  troops  that  were  placed 
under  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  seiised 
with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  laid  hold 
of  an  ensign,  and  rushed  in  despair  on  the 
enem^.  "  To  me,"  he  said,  "  it  is  glorious  to  fall 
in  this  place:  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
where  you  deserted  your  leader,  you  may  say,  at 
Orchomenos."  Numbers  who  heard  this  re- 
proach returned  to  the  charge  with  their  general; 
and  wherever  they  present^  themselves,  stopped 
the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight 
The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itselt  in 
every  part  of  the  field ;  ana  Sylla  remounting  his 
horse,  took  the  full  advantage  of  the  change  of 
his  fortune,  pursued  the  eneniv  to  their  caiDp,.and 
forced  them  to  abandon  it  with  great  slaughter. 

After  the  loas  of  this  second  arm^^,  Mithridates 
appears  to  have  despaired  of  his  affairs  in  Greece ; 
he  suffered  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet  possession- of 
his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and  authorised 
Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  tuaty ; 
the  king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  losses,,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  the  state  of  aflaicsin  Italy. 
Sylla^  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  tl^  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
an(l  declared  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of 
the  pcopfc  at  Rom^.  An  officer  bad  been  sent 
from  Italy  to  supersede  liim ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
independent  of  nis  orders,  was  actually  employed 
in  the  province.  Mithridates,  too,  while  he  had 
sustained  such  losses  in  Greece,  was  pressed  by 
'  the  other  Roman  army  in  Asia,  under  Uie  com- 
Btand  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  equally 
hostile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  with 
a  rapid  pace,  reduced  several  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  had  lately  made  himself  master  of  Pergamus, 
wheie  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 


fidling  into  his  hands.    In  theae  circumstances  a 
treaty  was  equally  seasonable  for  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  Rome  about  two 
years,  during  which  time,  having  no  supplies  from 
thence,  he  mid  supnorted  the  War  by  the  oontn- 
butions  which  he  bad  raised  in  Grieece,  JEtolia, 
and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  money  he  bad  coined 
from  theplate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian  tern 
ples.3  The  lepublk^  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
m  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  and  Uie  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
pressed. Soon  after  he  Left  the  city,  Cinna,  not 
withstanding  his  enga^ments  to  Sylla,  revives 
the  project  of  keeping  tne  more  respccuble  citi- 
zens ui  subieclion^  under  pretence  of  a  govern- 
ment  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  designation  of  the  popuhur  party  was  tho 
same  with  uiat  which  had  dtstmguished  the  fol- 
k)wers  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus ;  but  the 
object  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popular  fac- 
tion itself  was  di&rently  ccmposed.  Formeriy  this 
faction  consisted  of  the  popuUMce  of  Rome  and  of 
the  poorer  citizeiu^  <»ppos«d  to  the  noble  and  the 
rich.  The  objects  for  which  they  at  that  time 
contended,  were  the  distribution  of  com,  new 
settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands.  At  present 
the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  lately  admitted,  or  still  claiming  to 
be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the 
other.  The  object  to  wliich  the  former  a^ired, 
was  a  full  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  now* 
era  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  of 
their  enrdment  into  a  few  particular  tribes,  and 
laid  claim  to  be  admitted  without  distinction 
among  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to  have  conside- 
ration and  power  proportioned  to  theiJr  numbers. 
In  this  they  were  supported  by  Cinna,  who  made 
a. motion  m  their  favour  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  recall 
Marius  and  the  other  exiles  ot  that  part;^  from 
their  banishment.  The  consul  Octavius,  with  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  ancient  citizens,  op- 
posed these  propositions ;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to 
liave  a  powerful  support  in  the  new  people  that 
flocked  to  him  from  the  country  towns,  and  in 
the  friends  of  the  exiles.  On  the  ^y  of  assembly, 
multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  possession  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  observed  to  be 
armed  with  daggera  or  short  swords.  Octavius 
was  attended  at  his  house  by  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  the  ancient  citizens,  who  were  aimed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  waited  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  require. 
Being  told  that  the  tribunes  who  had  forbidden 
the  question  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely 
to  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they  came  forth 
into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  antagonists,  with 
some  bloodshed,  through  the  cates  of  the  city. 
Cinna  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  lus 
colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves,  under  a  promise 
of  Uberty,  to  his  standard.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible within  tlie  city,  that  was  occupied  by  his  op- 
ponents, to  withstimd  their  force,  he  withdrew  to 
the  country  towns,  and  solicited  supplies  from 
tlienoe.  Ho  passed  through  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
to  Nola,  and  o[x}nly  impk>rcd  the  inhaliitants  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enemice.  On  thia 
occasion  he  was  attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by 


1  For  this  fket  Platareh  quotes  the  Memoirs  of 
8y>la. 
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■MM  oUier  wnatov  who  had  embarked  in  the 
flame  roinoaB  faction.  Their  solicitationa  at  any 
other  time  might  perhaps  have  been  fruitlesB ;  but 
now,  to  the  rniafortune  of  the  republic,  a  number 
of  armies  were  still  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finish 
the  remains  of  the  soaal  war.  On.  Strabo  com- 
manded one  army  in  Umbria,  Metellus  another 
on  the  confines  of  Lu>;ania  and  Samnium^  and 
Ap^Ufl  Claudius  a  th.n)  in  Campania.  These 
anmes  consisted  chiefy  of  indigent  citizens,  be- 
come soldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the 
disposal  of  th^  leaden,  in  whose  name  they  had 
been  levied,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  the  military 
oath,  and  on  whom  tlej^  depended  for  the  settle- 
ments and  rewards  vhich  the^  were  taught  to 
expect  at  the  end  of  their  services^  They  vvere 
inclined  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  anv  filction 
that  was  likely,  by  tie  expulsion  and  forfdture 
of  one  part  of  the  dty,  to  make  way  for  prefer- 
ments and  fortunes  b  the  other. 

Cinna  distrusted  Pomfiey  and  Metellus;  but 
hoping  for  a  better  deception  from  Appius  Clau- 
dius, be  repaired  to  :b*e  camp  of  thia  eeneral,  and 
had  the  address  to  pun  the  troops  who  were  un- 
der his  command. 

Mean  time  the  senate,  without 
OeUmiua  and  enterng  into  any  particular  diseus- 
MtruU.  sion  jf  the  suilt  which  Cinna  had 

incurred  in  the  late  tumult  at  Rome, 
found  that,  by  haring  deserted  his  station,  he  had 
actually  divested  himself  of  his  office  as  consul, 
and  they  obtaiied  the  election  of  L.  Cornelius 
Menila  m  his  place. 

Marios,  beiiig  informed  that  one  of  the  armies 
in  Italy,  with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head;  was 
prepared  to  support  him,  made  haste  from  his 
exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tuscany,  was 
joined  by  numbers,  and  had  an  offer  of  bein^ 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul.  But  intend- 
ing to  move  indignation  or  pity,  he  declined  every 
pnvile^  c/(  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  sentence 
of  attainder  t>r  banishment,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  should  be  reversed.  In  the 
manner  practised  by  suppliants,,  with  a  mean 
habit  and  fhastly  figure,  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced by  the  distress  of  his  exile,  he  presented 
himself  to  'Me  people ;  but  with  a  countenance^ 
says  his  historian,,  which^  being  naturally  stern, 
now  rather  seemed  terrible-  tmu  piteous.*  He 
implored  the  protection  of  the  country  towns,  in 
whose  ctusc  lie  too  pretended  to  have  suffered, 
and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
aame  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many  par- 
tizans  among  those  who  had  composed  the  legions 
which  formerly  served  under  his  onfers.  He  had 
reputation  anti  authority,  and  soon  assembled  a 
considerable  force,  with,  which,  in  concert,  with 
Cinna,  with  Sertorius  and  Carbo,  he  advanced 
towards  Rome. 

They  invested  the  city  in  three  separate  di- 
visbns.  Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it,  Serto- 
rius took  pMt  on  the  river  above,  and  Marilis  be- 
k)w  it  Tie  last,  to  prevent  supplies  from  the 
sea,  made  himself  roaster  of  the  port  of  Ostia; 
the  first  had  sent  n  detachment  to  ArminlUm,  to 
prevent  any  relief  from  the  side  of  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  senate  applied  to  Metel- 
his,  rec^uestinff  that  he  would  make  any  aooom- 
modation  with  the  Italian  allies^  and  hapten  to 
the  relief  of  the  city.  The  delays  whkh  he  made 


'  3  PlutarclL  in  Mario. 


in  the  execution  of  these  erders  enaUed  Cmna 
and  Marius  to  prevent  him  in  ^ning  the  allies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  this  time  had  it  in 
their  option  to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimec 
from  either  party ;  and,  naving  chosei)  to  join 
themselves  with  ibe  popular  &j^ion,  they  tmew 
their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus^  however,  advanced  into  Ladmn; 
and;  beinff  joined  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took 
post  on  the  Alban  hill.  Here  they  found  tbit 
theit  troops,  being  inclined  to  favour  their  ene- 
mies, deserted  apace.  Metellua  being  reduced 
to  a  few  attendants,  demired  of  the  cause,  and 
withdrew  into  Africa^  Octacvius  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  city. 

The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompeins 
Strabo^  was  now  deprived- of  its|reneral ;  he  hav- 
ing-been  killed*  by  hjghtninff  ih  ma  camp.  And 
the  senate  was  not  inclined'  to  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  his  men.  He  himself  llad  some  time 
hesitated  between  the  parties;  and  the  troops, 
at  his  death,  were  prepared  to  choose  the  side 
which  was  most  likely  to  fiivour  their  interest 
With  80  uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  the 
senate  thought  it  safer  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  being  obliged  te  admit  them  by  force. 
They  ofiered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in  the  office  of 
consul,  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  conditbn  of  Roman  citizens ;  only 
stipulating  that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of 
their  opponents,  or  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  tne  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  While 
this  treaty  was  in  dependance,  Marius,  afi'ecting 
the  modesty  of  a  person  whom  the  law,  accorcU 
ing  to  his  late  sentence  of  banishment,  had  dis^ 
qualified  to  take  any  part  among  citizens,  observ- 
ed a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence.  Even  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  were  laid 
open  to  himself  and  his  followers,  he  refused  t: 
enter  until  the  attainder  under  which  he  lay 
should  be  taken  oft,  and  until  he  was  replaced  in 
his  condition  as  a  Roman.  The  people  were  ac- 
cordingly assembled  to  repeal  their  former  decree. 
But  Marius,  proposing  to  take  his  enemies  by 
surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  tbie 
ceremony.  While  the  ballots  were  collecting, 
he  entered  the  city  with  a  band  of  armed  men. 
whom  he  employ^  in  taking  vengeance  on  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  measures 
against  him.  The  gates,  by  his  orders,  were  se- 
cured, but  most  of  the  senators  escaped.  Sylla's 
house  was  demolished,  many  who  were  reputed 
his  ^ends  were  shun,  others  assisted  his  wife 
and  his  children  ih  making  their  escape.  Among 
the  signals  by  whii^h  Manus  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  persons,  it  was  understood  that 
if  he  did  not  return  a  salute  which  was  ofiered 
him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  warrant  for 
immediate  death.  In  compliance  with  these  in- 
structions^ some  citizens  of  note  were  laid  dead  at 
his  feet  And  as  the  meanest  retainers  of  his 
party  had  tlieir  resentments  as  weU  as  himself 
and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions, the  ciXy  resembled  a  place  that  was  taken 
by  storm,,  and  every  quarter  resounded  with  the 
cries  of' robbery,  murders,  and  rapes.  This  hor- 
rid scene  continued  without  intermission  five  days 
and  five  nights. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  senators  who  suffered :  the  eonsul  Oc- 
tavius was  murdered  in  his  robes  of  aSBuso^  and  ia 
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pmenoeoflutfiotoiis  twoieMttonofthename 
of  Canr,  Caius  and  Luduai  two  of  the  name 
of  CnuKuai  the  &thier  and  the  eon,  wha  attempt- 
ing to  escape^  but  likely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their 
own  hands;  AttUius  senanus,  Publiua  Lentu- 
Itu,  C.  NunutoricuL  M.  BeUun,  whose  bodies^ 
&stiened  on  a  hook,  were  dialed  by  a  rope 
through  the  etreeta ;  Marcus  Antonius,  one  of 
tha  first  Roman  senators,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self  entirely  or  chiefly  to  civil  arts^  and  is  known 
therefore  by  the  name  of  the  Orator;  this  sena- 
tor beinff  cnacoveied  in  a  place  of  concealment, 
was  killed  W  assassins  sent  for  the  purpose. 
The  heads  of  the  othere  were  exposed  on  the 
rostra;  tliat  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table 
of  Mariui^  who  bore  him,  it  seems,  a  peculiar 
degree  of  animnsitY  and  rancour.  Catulus,  once 
the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulate,  partner 
in  his  krt  and  most  decisive  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  without  question  one  m  the  most 
respectable  senators  of  the  age,  was  included^  in 
the  warrant  for  general  execution.  Marius  being 
solicited  in  his  fovour,  made  answer,  He  must  die. 
And  this  victim,  choosing  to  avoid  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  insults  likely  to  be  ofierra  to  him  by 
hb  enemies,  having  shut  himself  up,  with  a  bra- 
fiier  of  burnine  coals,  in  a  dose  chamber  which 
was  recently  j^astered,  perished  by  sufibcation. 

Merula,.the  Flamen  Diafia^  whose  name,  with- 
out his  own  knowledge,  bad  been  Inscribed  con> 
sul  inplace  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  likewise,  willing 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  station,  opened  his 
arteries  at  the  shnne  of  Jupiter,  whose  priest  he 
was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the  god  with  his 
blood;  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  tore 
from  hi9  head  ue  apex  or  crest  of  the  order, 
which,  by  the  maxims  of  relimon,  he  always  car- 
ried while  alive,  but  with  which  on  his  head  it 
would  have  been  impious  and  oudinous  to  die,  and 
took  those  who  were  present  to  witness  of  the 
exactness  with  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

Cinna  himself  became  weary  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
even  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  te.rminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  the  death  of  tliose  who  were  employed 
in  it  He  caused  great  numbers  of  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  surrounded  and  put  to  the  swoid. 
Ue  proposed,  in  concert  with  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  assum- 
ing the  consulate :  and  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  could  have  easily  obtaiacd  the  sanction 
of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chose  to  usurp 
the  ensigns  and  powers  of  consul  without  any 
such  pretence.^  Marius,  while  ho  took  the  title 
of  consul,  continued  to  act  like  a  chief  of  banditti, 
connived  at  the  disorders  that  were  committed  by 
his  military  retainer^  and  continued  still  to  su- 
perintend the  execution  of  the  orders  which  he 
bad  given  on  his  first  entry  into  Uie  city,  to  put 
his  opponenu  to  death. 
'  In  the  midst  of  these  crimes,  however,  the 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  &me  of  his  victories  in 
GVecce,  gave  continual  presage  of  a  just  retribu- 
tion. Marius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal  fears, 
and  gave  signs  of  a  mstracted  mind.  Some  onr, 
he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  continually 
sounded  in  his  ears,  "  Horrid  is  the  dying  lion's 
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deni"  which  being  aMlied  ta  hioisali;  seamed  :a 
announce  his  approaching  diisolution.  He  took 
to  the  exceasive  use  of  wine,  contracted  a  plevasy, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness^  in  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate, 
and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  sjge;  leaving  tha 
tools  he  had  erapbyed  in  lubvertmg  the  govern* 
ment  of  his  country,  to  pay  the  Toifeit  of  his 
crimes. 

Livy,  it  sppeun,^  had  made  it  a  questioii, 
whether  Menus  hisd  betn  moat  oseral  to  his 
country  as  a  soldier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citi»B.  It 
has  happened  unfortunate^  for  his  fame,  that  be 
closed  the  scene  of  life  withexamplea  of  the  latter 
kind.  In  what  d^ee  he  retained  his  genius  or 
al^lities  cannot  be  luiown.  His  inaatiablo  thirst 
of  power,  like  avarice  in  thecase  of  other peraons, 
seemed  to  grow  with  age.  His  hatred  of  the  no- 
bles, contracted  in  the  obscirity  of  his  carlj  life, 
remained  with  him  after  he  himself  had  laid  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobiliy  in  his  own  family. 
And  he  died  in  an  attempt  t*  extinguish  all  just 
or  regular  government  in  Chi  blood  of  those  who 
only  were  qualified  or  disposd  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mariw,  the  government 
still  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  senators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  party,  took  rifuge  with  Sylla. 
This  general  himself  was  dedired  a  public  ene- 
my; ms  efiecte  were  seized ;  lis  children,  with 
their  mother,  having  narrowly  ^^scaped  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  led  to  the  faUier  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sylla  did  not  change  his 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  concessions  to 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  femiliaily 
every  day  of  his  intention  to  punisa  his  enemies 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends, 
but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mithridales  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats,  Cinna  took  measures 
to  strengthen  his  party ;  assumed,  upoa  the  death 
of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  his  c«Uea^e  in 
the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  assigied  him  the 
command  in  Asia,  with  two  mlditioEal  legions, 
trusted  that  with  this  force  he  might  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  province. 

But  Fbccuts  upon  his  arrival  in  Theasaly, 
was  deserted  by  part  of  the  army,  wkich  went 
oyer  to  Sylla ;  and  passins  through  Maeedooia  in 
his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dispute 
arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  consul  Fkc- 
cus,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  t>  the  com- 
mand. So  little  deference  or  respect  4id  citizens 
pay.  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  times,  even 
to  the  govern  rocnt  they  professed  to  sffve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  th«ir  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  histened^  aa 
has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to  wiiich  Mith- 
ridatcs  was  come,  of  applying  for  (leac?.  To  this 
crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  »f  his  own 
affairs,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  favourable, 
when  so  much  distraction  took  place  ii  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome.  He  had  experienced  tie .  abilities 
of  Sylla ;  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to  le  gone  for 
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Itely,  Bad  to  be  mvaiced  of  his  enemies  i  and  he 
expected  to  gain  him  by  proffering  aeaiitanoe  in 
the  war  he  wee  aboot  to  wag9  with  the  opposite 
(laTtv  at  Rome. 

l/pon  a  meange  from  Aichelaus,  Sylla  readily 
agreed  toan  interview  in  the  island  of'Delos;  and 
here  beinff  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithridates,  that 
he  ahoula  have  money,  troopsi  and  shipping  to 
make  a  descent  on  Italy,  povided  he  would  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  tne  king  of  Pontua,  and 
make  war  on  the  Romany  by  whom  he  was  now 
proecnbed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proposed  to  Arche- 
kt»  to  desert  Mithridates,  to  debver  up  the  fleet 
•nd  the  army  which  was  under  his  command, 
and  to  rely  for  protection  and  rewaidon  the  faith 
•f  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily  seat  yoo,  be 
mid,  on  the  throne  of  rontus.  Arcnekus  having 
rejected  this  proposal  with  horror,  "  And  you," 
says  Syllsj  "  tne  alave^  or  (if  you  prefer  that  title) 
the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyian^  will  not  betray 
Tour  trust,  and  jret  to  me  have  the  presumption 
to  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Che- 
ronea  and  Orchomenos  should  have  made  you 
better  acquainted  with  the  chaiicter  of  the  Ro- 


Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity 
of  purehaaing  tne  treaty  he  was  instructed  to 
make^  and  aooordlnf^y  made  the  IbUowing  con- 


Thai  the  fleet  of  Pontos,  oonosting  of  seventy 
gaOeya,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  gparrisona  should  oe  withdnwn  from 
all  places  which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
Ibis  vrar. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together 
with  Paphlegonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of  Fontua, 
for  the  foturej  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's 
territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand 
laknts,'  to  leimbone  their  expense  in  the  war. 

That  prisoners  should  be  restored,  and  all  de- 
aeitem  delivered  up. 

While  these  articles  were  sent  to  Mithridatcs 
for  his  ratification,  Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed  the 
measures  he  had  taiken  to  secure  and  fiidlitate 
the  passage  of  his  anny  into  Ana.  Ue  sent  Lu- 
cullus*  round  the  maritime  powers  of  the  East 
to  assemble  a  fleet;  and,  after  having  made  some 
iQcuidons  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  spoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the 
Roouui  province,  he  continued  his  route  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  met  in  his  way  bv  the  mes- 
sengen  of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  that 
the&  master  agreed  to  all  the  articles  proposed 
exeept  to  that  which  related  to  the  cession  of 
Paphlagonia ;  and  ai the aame  time madea  merit 
of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  ByUa  in  this 
treaty;  as  he  might  have  twtained  mora  fiivour- 
abie  terms  from  Fimbria.  ''That  is  a  traitor," 
said  Syila,  **  whom  I  shall  speedily  punish  for  his 
crimes.  As  Sn  ywxt  master,  I  shiall  know,  upon 
my  arrival  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to  have 
peace  or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  he  was  join- 
ed by  Lucullus  with  a  fleet  wnich  enabled  him 
to  peas  that  strait  Herehewasmet  by  another 
message  from  Mithridates^  desiring  a  penmnal 
intervKwi  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
pceaenoe  of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king 
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d  Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  tins  he 
probably  acted  from  pobcy,  as  well  as  fh>m  the 
necessity  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  still  hoped,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  to 
turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romans,  and 
trusted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himself  in 
Asia  was  to  be  the  befi|inning  of  a  war  in  Italy, 
more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies  than  any  efforts 
he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With  this 
reasonable  prospect  he  retired  into  hia  own  king- 
dom of  Pontus ;  and  there^  strengthening  faim- 
aelf  by  alliances  and  the  acquisition  of  territory 
on  the  northern  co^ts  of  the  Euxioe,  be  prepar- 
ed to  take  advanta^bf  future  eroergeneiea  and 
toprofit  by  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the 
amira  of  ihe  Romans  were  hastening. 

Sylla,  having  brought  the  Mithndatic  war  to 
an  issue  so  honourame  for  himself|  and  having 
every  where  gratified  his  army  with  the  vpoik  of 
their  enemies,  being  possessed  of  a  conaiderabie 
sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  beiiv 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
experienced  his  liberality,  and  rested  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  success  of  his  future  enterpiiws, 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies^  and 
those  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  He  proceeded, 
however,  with  great  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  as  if  the  state  at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, staid  to  reduce  the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  re- 
settle the  Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the  resto- 
ration of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes, 
to  their  several  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  bv  Sylla  to  resign  n 
command  which  he  had  illqjaliy  usurped,  re- 
torted the  charge  of  usurpation,  and  treated  Sylla 
himself  as  an  outlaw :  but  upon  the  approach  of 
this  general,  beii^  deserted  by  his  annVj  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  put  an  end  to  ms  life  by 
the  hands  of  a  skve,  of  wnom  he  exacted  this  ser- 
vice. To  punish  the  province  of  Asia  for  its 
defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inhab- 
itaiits  to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five  yearn' 
ordinary  tax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace  on  their 
thrones  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
who  had  persevered  in  their  alUanoe  with  Bome, 
and  sent  an  account  of  these  partiaukuns  to  the 
senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edict  by 
wluch  he  himself  baa  been  stripped  of  his  com- 
mand, and  declared  an  enemy.*  Before  he  set 
sail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought  proper  to 
transmit  to  Rome  a  memorial,  setting,  forth  his 
services  and  his  wrongs,  as  well  as  ue  injury 
done  to  many  senatora  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
bis  camp,  and  concluding  with  menaces  of  iustice 
against  ms  own  enemies  and  those  of  tne  re- 
public, but  assuring  the  citizens  in  general  of 
protection  and  security.  This  paper  being  read 
m  the  senate,  struck  many  of  the  memberu  vrith 
dreadful  appreheuabns;  expedients  were  pro* 
posed  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  to  avert  the 
evils  which  the  republic  must  suffer  from  their 
repeated  contentions.  A  message  was  sent  to 
Dttcify  Sylla,  and  earnest  intreaties  were  made  to 
Cinna,  that  he  would  suspend  his  levies  until  an 
answer  couU  be  obtained  from  the  other.  But 
Cinna,  in  contempt  of  these  pacific  intentkms, 

IT  n  tuio  ^^^  measures  to  prosecute  the  war; 
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Caibo,  whom  wi^out  any  form  of 
*j  OwT"/***  election,  he  asmunedforhu  ooHeague 
OrPapiriM  *"  consulate;  and  in  the  partition  of 
Qtrbo,  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the 

administration  in  Italy,  while  he  as- 
signed to  Carbo  the  command  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Gaul.  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adherents  of  their  faction,  applied  in  great  haste 
to  the  raising  of  men,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of 
the  towns  within  the  several  divisions  which  they 
had  received  in  charge. 

.  Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  good-  beha- 
viour from  all  the  towns  in  liis  district;  but  as 
he  liad  not  authority  from^he  senate  for  this- 
measiire,  he  found  himself  unable  to  ffive  it  effect. 
To  Castricius,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Placentia,  a 
person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply,  he 
said,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  powerl"  "  And 
have  not  I,"  said  the  otlier,  ^already  Hved  kmg 
enough  T'i 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  conger- 
able  force,  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
in  Thessaly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Tta)y»  and  determined  to  trans- 
port his  army  thither.  But  the  tr(k)p8  being 
averse  to  embark,  he  hunsei^  endeavouring  to 
force  them,  was  kilkxl  in  a  mutiny.  A  general 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  suoecssor  to  Cinna  was  twice 
interrupted  by  supposed  unfavourable  presages, 
and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul. 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  from  SyUa  to 
the  pro{>08als  made  by  the  senate  towards  a  re- 
conciliation of  parties;  in  which  he  declared, 
^'That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  the  Roman  people,  however, 
were  pleased  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  should 
not  interpose,  but  would  venture  to  afiirm,.  that 
such  of  the  citizens  as  chose,  in  the  present  disor- 
ders, to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  ms  enemy's." 
He  had  embarked  his  army  at  Ephesus,  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  Pineusi  the  port  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipeus;  at  which 
he  accordingly  passed  some  time  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  ease,  amusing  himself  with  ouffoons 
and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he  had  no  affair  of 
any  consequence  in  contemplation.  His  feet,  In 
the  mean  time,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
ships,  coasted  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took 
on  Doard  the  army  which  had  marched  by  Thes- 
saly  to  Dyrachium.  Being  apprehensive  that 
some  ynrt  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Italy, 
and  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  returning  to  thor 
homes,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  conse- 
quenoe  in  a  civil  war,  might  become  disorderly 
and  distress  the  inhabitants,  be  exacted  a  special 
oath,  b^  wiiich  every  man  bound  himself,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  atnde  by  his  colours^  and 
to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through 
the  country.  The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all 
the  remains  of  a  distrust  which  had  suggested  this 
precaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  support  of  tlra  war;  and  Sylla, 
without  accepting  the  &Tour,  set  sail  vnth  the 
additioDai  confid^ice  which  this  proof  of  attach- 
ment in  the  army  inspired. 
He  had,  aooonling  to  Appian,  five  Roman  le- 
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^ons^  with  six  tiiousand  Italian  norse,  and  eon 
siderable  levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece., 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  meiL 
With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  oi 
many  difierent  armies,  each  of  them  equal  or  su 
perior  in  number  to  his  own.  The  opposit^part] 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot  at  different  sta 
tions,  above  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanai^ 

who  were  its  leaders,  being  in  poa 

U.  C.  670.    session  of  the  capitol  and  of  tbt 

r\tn  *•  P^**'®  °^  election,  were  named  foi 
icTcJ^!'  consuls.  Norbanus,  in  the  name  of 
A^temv. '  ^®  republic,  commanded  a  great 
army  m  Apulia;  Scipio,  anotbei 
on  the  confines  of  Campania.  Sertoriua,  young 
Marius,  with  Carbo,  in  the  quality  of  proconsul, 
and  others  (as  Plutarch  qnotes  from  the  memoirB 
of  Sylla,)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  coipmanders, 
had  each  their  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred  and  fifly  cohorts  ;>  of  these  diflerent  bo> 
dies  none  attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of 
Sylla,.  nor  for  some  days  to  interrupt  his  mucb. 

He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  a 
friendly  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  considering 
the  Roman*  nobility,  in  whose  cause  Sylla 
appeared,  as  averse  to  the  daim  they  had  made 
of  being  promiscuously  enrolled  in  the  tribes 
of  Rome,  were  likely  to  opnose  him,  and  to  fa- 
vour the  faction  which  haa  for  some  time  pre-, 
vailed- in  the  state..  To  allay  their  anhnosity,  oi 
to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part  against 
him,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  of  tha 
country  towns  as  he  oassed,  and  gave  them  as* 
suronces  that  he  woulci  confirm  the  granta  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  did  not  forfeit 
these  and  every  other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting 
the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  A^tellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fruitless  at^ 
tempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul  Octavius. 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Maiius  and 
Cinna,  had  vnthdrawn  to  Afiica;  and  being 
forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy. 
Being  iti  Liguria,  where  he  still  retained  the 
charaoter  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of 
his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made  in 
their  favour  by  the  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined 
by  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  to  the  lata  consul 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who,  though  too  young  for  any 
pubhc  character,  had  asasmbled  a  considerable 
body  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
the  present  contest  Being  now  only  about  nine- 
teen yean  of  age,  ha  was  remarked  for  engaging 
manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which  procured 
him  a  general  favour  and  an  uncommon  degree 
of  respect.'  This  distinction  being  unsought  for, 
was  possibly  considered  by  him  as  Ills  birth-right, 
and  gave  him  an  early  impression  of  that  8upe> 
riority  to  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  continued 
to  assume  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had 
served  in  those  ktfions  with  which  Cinna  intend- 
ed to  have  cairiedthe  war  against  SvUaintoA^ 
or  Greece;  but,  being  averse  to  the  party,  he 
withdrew  when  the  army  was  about  to  embark, 
and  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supposed  to  have 
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been  oididend  by*  Uw  order  of  Cinna,  a  sospicioD, 
whkk,  among  olh^r  eucanifltaiMefl^  incited  the 
40ldierB  to  that  mutiny  in  which  the  generai  was 
killed.  SyUa  appeaxa  himself  to  have  been  won 
by  the  womiflinff  aspeet  of  this  young  man,  and 
reeervea  him  wiu  dutingaiflhing  marfs  of  regard. 

NmnberB  of  the  senate  and  noMes,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  ezpoaed  at  Rome  to  the  insults 
of  ibatr  enemieBy  now  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Sylbb.  The  eansul  Norbanns,  being  joined  by 
WNing.  Marial^  lay  at  Canusium.  Sylla,  while 
ne  was  pr^iariitt  to  attack  them,  sent  an  officer 
with.  oTCictuies  of  peace ;  these  they  rejected  with 
mafkffof  cantempL  This  circumstance  had<an- 
edeet  which  Sylla  perhaps  foresaw  and  intended. 
It  roaaed  the  indignation  of  his  anny,  andj  in.  the 
actknt  which  fbUowed,  had  some  effect  iaobtain- 
iag  a  victory  in  which  six  thousand^of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventy  men  to 
hiaselC 

Noilnnus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua  ;- 
and,  being  covered  hy  the  walls  of  that  place, 
waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio^  who  intended  tojoin 
lum  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
raaidied  to  Teanum  to  prevent  their  junction ; 
and,  on  the  approach  of  Sdpio,  proposed  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  leaden,  with  a  few  attendants, 
met  between  the  two  armies^  and  were  nearly- 
agreed  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but  Sdpio  dela;^ed 
his  finah  consent  until  he  should  consult  wiih- 
Norbanns.at  Oapua.  Sertorius  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  inform  Norbanus  of  what  £id 
Mssed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until 
nis  return ;  but  this  messenger,  probably  averse 
to  the  treaty,  broke  the  truce,  by  seizing  a  post  at 
Suessa  which  had  been  occupied  by  Sylla;  and 
the  negotiation  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
giving  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their 
leaders,  an  bpportunity  of  conierhng  together;  a 
drcumatance  which,  in  civil  wart^.  is  always^dan- 
geroQs  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties^  In  thi»case 
Uie  popularity  of  Sylla  prevailed;  and  the  sol- 
diers <x  his  army,  boasting  of  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  under  their  general,  infected 
bis  enemies,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their 
lader.  Sdpio  was  left  almost  alone  in  lus  camp; 
but  SyDa,  receiving  the  troops  who  deserted  to 
hun,  made  no  attempt  to  seize  their  general,,  suf- 
fered him  to  escape^  and,  with  the  accession  of 
strength  he  had  acquired  by  the  iunctba  of  this 
azmy,  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Nor- 
banus at  the  same  time  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by 
forced  marches  in  a  different  route,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  had,  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
noM,  been  appointed  propnetor  of  Spain,  de- 
spairing of  afiairs  in  Italy,  m  which  probably  he 
was  not  sufficiently  consulted,  repaired  to  his 
province,  and  determined  to  try  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  could  effect  at  the  head  of  the 
warlike  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained 
hi  Italy,  made  efforts  to  collect  all  the  forces  they 
Qonld  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Sdpio  was  seduced  to  desert  tlieir  gene- 
Til,  said,  "  We  have  to  do^with  a  lion  and  a  fox, 
(if  which  the  hx  is  probably  the  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  two.^* 

Norbanus^  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  dty, 
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procured  an  edkt  of  the  people,  by  which 
tellus,  and  the  otbeis  who  had  joined  Svlla,  ^ 
declared  enemies  to  their  country.  About  the 
same  tiaw  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
buildings  were  bumed  to  the  gnmnd.  Various 
suspicbns  were  entertained  of  the  cause ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  this, event,  it  waa 
probably  accidental,  and  served  only  to  ablate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  prone  to  superstition, 
and-  apt  to  find  alaTming  presages  in  every  un- 
comsooh  event. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  by 
both  parties  in  ooUecting  their  forees  from  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  and  the  term  of  the  consuls  in 
office  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  procured  his 
own  nomination  to  succeed  them, 
and  inscribed  the  name  of  Mariu*^ 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  as 
his  ooDeague.  This  young  man 
is  by  some  said  to  have  bwn  the 
nepnew,.  by  others  the  adopted 
son,,  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  Marius,  whose 
name  had  so  long  been  terrible  to  the  enemies, 
and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends^  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  hay:e  the 
pkte  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for 
the  pay  of  the  supposed  censular  armies.  They 
were,  however,,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ob- 
sequiousness^ believed  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  case  the  city  were 
attacked.  The  members  bdng  assembled  together 
by  orders  of  the  pnetorsi  Damasippusand  Brutus, 
the  most  suspected,  were  taken  aside  and  put  to 
death ;  of  tius  number,  GLuintus  Mucius  Scsvola, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  flying  to  the  tomple  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  diwharge  his  sacred  office, 
was  killed  in  the  pcMtch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  spring 
began  with  an  obstinate  fight  between  two  con- 
siiferable  armies  commanued  by  Metellns  and 
Carinas^  The  latter  being  defeated  with  great 
loses  Carbo  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  in 
order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army. 

In/  the  mean  time  Sylla,  bdng  encamped  at 
Sctia,.and  having  intelli^nce  that  the  young  Ma- 
rius was  advancing  against  him,  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him  back  to  Sacri- 
portiim,.  near  Prsneste,  where  an  action  soon  af- 
ter ensued,  in  which  Marius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  disorder  to 
PrfBneste,  the  first  who  arrived  were  received  into 
the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy 
might  likewise  enter  in  the  tumult,  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  many,  being  exduded,  were 
slaughtered  under  the  rampart&  Marius  himself 
escaped,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  iirom  the 
battlement:}  to  hoist  him  over  the  walls. 

In  consequence  of  >iiis  victory  Sylla  invested 
Prteneate ;  and  as  grt^tt  numbers  were  thus  sud- 
denly cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Committing  the 
charge  of  the  blockade  to  Lucretius  Oiielk,  he 
himself]  with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Metellus,  in  a  second  action,  had  defeated 
the  army  of  Carbo,  end  Pompey  that  of  Marius 
near  Sena ;  and  the  party  of  S3rlla  being  victori- 
ous in  every  port  of  Italy,  the  city  was  prepared 
to  recdve  bim  as  soon  as  he  appesred  at  the  gatok 
The  partisans  of  the  opposite  Action  withdjow 
and  left  him  master  of  the  capital 
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SjUb  hcving  postod  his  army  in  the  field  of 
Man,  he  himMn  entered  thedty,  and  calling  an 
aasemhly  of  the  people,  delivered  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  impated  tne  disorder  of  the  times  to  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  &ctioo8  men,  who 
had  oveitamed  the  goTemment,  and  sacrificed 
the  hest  hiood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and 
to  their  personal  resentments  He  exhorted  all 
weii-dispossd  men  to  be  of  cood  courage,  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  should  soon  see  the  repub- 
lic restored.  In  die  mean  time,  he  gratified  his 
army  with  the  spoils  of  the  opposite  party,  de- 
eUnng  the  efifeets  of  all  those  to  be  forfeited  who 
had  heen  accessary  to  the  crimes  lately  committed 
against  the  state.  After  this  first  specimen  of 
lus  policy  in  the  dty,  leaving  a  sufiident  force  to 
execute  his  oiders,  he  hastened  to  Clusium, 
where  Carboy  ^'iH?  j^^  ^7  ^  considemble  rein- 
foroement  from  Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colka^e  Marius, 
who  was  reduced  to  ffreat  distress  in  Prcneste. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and 
operations  of  Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but 
fur  the  most  part  unfavourable  to  Carbo,  whose 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  declininB 
apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Praneste,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  The  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  and  who^  by 
his  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehending  immediate  ruin  to  themselvea  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  they  bad 
been  protected,  determined  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  large  detach- 
ment sent  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  ana  Mardus, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines  of  the  bc- 
siegera  at  Pneneste,  and  to  open  the  bloc^de  of 
that  place.  But  having  fiifled  in  this  design, 
they  turned,  with  desperation,  on  the  dty  of 
Rome,  which  was  but  slightly  iniarded  by  a  small 
detachment  which  had  hten  kilt  for  that  purpose. 
Sylla  being  informed  of  their  mtention,  with 
hasty  marenes  advanced  to  the  dty,  and  found 
the  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
and  preparing  to  force  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  ar- 
rived, after  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  officera 
S reposed,  that  the  troops,  being  fatigued,  should 
avo  a  little  time  to  repose  themielves ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  remain  on  the  ram- 
parts until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  however, 
proposing,  by  his  unezpeOecl  presence,  and  by 
coming  to  action  at  an  unusual  hour,  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  gave  orden  for  an  unmediate  attack. 
The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful ;  the  vring 
that  was  led  by  himsdf  gave  vniv,  or  vras  forced 
from  its  ground;  but  the  other  wing  under  Cras- 
sus  had  a  better  fortune^  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  Antemnie. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  the  difier- 
pnt  psits  of  it,  becune,  in  the  event,  completely 
decisive,  Eij^ht?  thousand  of  the  Marian  par^ 
were  killed  in  thdr  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
taken.  Carboy  in  dosnair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sidly.  The  troops  tnat  were  blocked  up  in 
Pneneste,  having  no  bnger  any  hopes  of  relief, 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  oflU  Marius  attempted  to  escape 
by  the  galknies  of  a  mine,  and  bdng  prevented, 
killed  himself.    Hb  head  was  carried  to  Srlla, 


and  by  his  order  exposed  in  the  mariwt-plM«. 
"That  boy,"  he  said,  '^shoukl  have  kamt  to 
row  before  he  attempted  to  steer!"  . 

Sylla  bein^  now  master  of  the  repoUie^  aDvKn 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  sequel ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  had  a  spedmen  of  the 
measures  he  was  likely  to  pursue.  About  ax  or 
eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  snppoaed  to  be 
the  vilest  instruments  of  the  late  usuinatioos  and 
murders,  bdng  taken  prisonen  in  toe  war,  or 
surprised  in  the  dty,  wcre^  by  his  direction,  shut 
up  m  the  dreuB^  and  instantly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  actings  he  hadas- 
sembled  the  senate,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the 
temple  of  Bdfona;  and  as  most  of  the  memfasB 
then  present  had  dther  lavouied,  or  at  least 
tamdy  submitted  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made 
them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  tne  republic  in 
which  he  reproached  many  of  them  as  aooasasry 
to  the  bite  disorders,  and  admonished  them,  wr 
the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  government  and 
constitution  of  thdr  country.  In  the  midst  of 
these  admonitions,  the  cries  of  those  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  drcus,  reaching  their  can.  the 
assembly  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the 
memben  started  firain  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a 
countenance  stern,  but  undisturbed,  cheeked 
them  as  for  an  instance  of  lerity.  **Be  com- 
posed," he  said,  "  and  attend  to  tbebusineas  for 
which  you  are  called.  What  you  hear  are  no 
more  than  the  cries  of  a  few  wretches^  who  an 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes." 
From  this  interruption  he  resumed  his  subject, 
and  continued  speaiking  till  the  massacre  ^  these 
unhappy  victims  was  completed. 

In  an  harangue  which  he  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  people,  he  spoke  of  his  own  serrioes  to  the 
republic,  and  of  the  misdemeanour  of  others,  in 
terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him  with  tenor. 
"  The  republic,"  he  ssid,  (if  his  opinion  were 
fdfowed,)  "shoukl  be  purged;  but  whether  it 
were  so  or  no,  the  injuries  done  to  himself  and 
his  friends  should  be  punished."  He  aooordingly 
ordered  military  execution  against  every  person 
who  had  been  accessair  to  the  bte  massacres  and 
usurpations;  and  while  the  sword  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands^  passed  ^reat  part  of  lus  time,  as 
usual,  in  mirth  and  dimpation  with  men  of  hu- 
mourous and  singular  cnaracters.  He  ddgned 
not  even  to  inqmre  Into  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan. 
The  persons  who  were  employed  in  it,  frequently 
indulged  thdr  own  private  resentment  and  tbov 
avarice  in  the  chdce  of  victims.  Among  thesc^ 
Catihne,  then  a  young  man,  had  jdned  the  vic- 
torious partjr ;  and  he  plun^,  with  a  dngnhr 
impetuodty,  into  the  imdstcn  a  storm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  dty.  He  is  aaid, 
among  other  penons  to  whom  he  bore  an  aver 
sion,  or  whose  efl!ects  he  intended  to  seize,  to 
have  murdered  his  own  brother,  with  strange 
circumstances  of  cruelhr  and  horror. 

While  these  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  just  execution,  were  perpe- 
trate], a  young  man,  C.  Metdlus,  had  the  oou* 
rage  to  address  himself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate,  and 
dedred  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
design,  and  how  fiir  these  executions  were  to  be 
earned  1  **  We  intercede  not,"  he  said,  **  for  the 
condemned;  we  only  intreat  that  yon  woidd  ve^ 
lieve  out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  aJ) 
those  whom  in  reality  you  mean  lo  spaxe." 
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SrDa,  wiUioat  being  ofiencled  at  this  freedom, 
pabbOwd  a  list  of  theae  he  had  doomed  to  de- 
flbroctisn,  ofleringa  rewaid  of  two  talents  for  the 
head  of  each,  and  denooncuw  ae^iere  penalties 
agpinat  c^rfpeiaon  who  ahoiud  harbour  or  con- 
ceal tliem.  Hence  anee  tlM  praetioe  of  puUiah- 
ing  tills  of  the  penons  to  be  maaBacred,  which, 
VBMler  the  odioos  nameof  proaeriptioii,  was  after- 
waids  iaaitated  with  such  fatal  effecta  in  the  sab- 
aeraat  eooYukions  of  the  state. 

The  pveaent  proacifotion)  althon^  it  promised 
aoae  aecuiit^  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended 
in  the  fatal  hat,  opened  a  aeene,  in  some  resppcts, 
mate  dieadfnl  than  that  which  had  been  formerly 
acted  in  this  maasarre.  The  hands  of  servants 
were  hired  against  dieir  masters,  and  even  thoae 
of  chSdren  against  their  parents.  The  meree- 
iiarf  9itYtrj  denomination  were  encouraged,  by 
a  ^rmt  pfeoumn,  to  eommit  what  before  only  the 
nuaieters  of  public  justice  thouffht  themselves 
entitled  to  perform ;  and  there  followed  a  scene, 
in  which  human  nature  had  full  scope  to  exert 
all  the  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  treachery, 
iogratitude^  distrust,  malice,  alid  revenge;  and 
wmild  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or 
commiseration,  if  its  character  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  ooBtraiy  instances  of  iidcUty,  generosi- 
ty,  and  ooarage,  displayed  by  those  who,  to  preserve 
thiar  fiiends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserve 
straneers,  who  took  refuge  under  their  protec- 
tion, liazarded  all  the  dangers  vHth  which  the 
pnacribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures^  about  five 
thousand  persons  of  oonsiderBtion  were  put  to 
death,  amone  whom  were  reckoned  forty  senators, 
and  stiteea  hundred  of  the  equestrian  order. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Romans  had  rca- 
son  to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  more  sanguinary 
perhaps  than  any  that  ever  affiictcd  mankind. 
<*  If  in  the  field  you  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
inaa  against  you,**  said  Catulus,'  "and  in  the 
city  yoo  slay  even  the  unarmed ;  over  whom  do 
yon  propose  to  rciirn  T* 

]  TksTieiiroocees  were  by  Sylk  received  as 
jests;  and  the  freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners, 
M  well  as  the  professions  he  made  of  re^id  to 
theconunonweaJth,  were  imputed  to  insensibility, 
and  to  a  barbarous  dissimulation,  which  rendered 
his  chamcter  more  odious^  and  the  prospect  of  his 
foture  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  late  usurpe- 
tbns,  men  recollected,  that  Marius,  from  nis 
tofiuicy,  had  been  of  a  severe  and  inexorable 
temper;  that  hui  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly;  but  that  b^ 
crodtiea  were  the  cfTect  of  real  passions,  and  had 
the  apology  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood ;  that  every  person  on  whom  he  Iooke<I  with 
indifference  was  safe ;  and  that  even  when  he 
usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as 
his  persocud  resentments  were  gratiiied,  tlie  sword 
ia  bis  hand  became  an  innocent  pageant,  and  the 
mere  ensign  or  badge  of  his  power.  But  tlut 
Sylia  direSed  a  massacre  in  the  midst  of  compo- 
nireand  ease :  that  as  a  private  man  he  had  been 
■fbble  and  pleasant,  even  noted  for  humanity  and 
candour  ;^  that  the  change  of  his  temper  having 
coomieneed  with  his  exaltation,  there  were  no 


I  ProhaMy  the  son  of  him  who  perished  in  the  ty- 
ranay  of  Marius. 
S  Plaiareb.  in  Svl'a. 


1  hopes  that  the  ahcdding  of  Mood  could  be  stonwd 
while  he  was  soffored  to  xetain  his  power.  His 
daring  spirit,  hb  address^  his  ounnmg,  and  his 
aseendant  over  the  mhidB  of  men,  remlcffed  the 
pTDSpeet  of  a  deliverance,  if  not  desperate,  ex- 
tvenwly  remote.  The  repubhc  seemed  to  be  ex 
tingmshed  for  ever}  and  if  the  rage  of  bhx)d,  after 
the  first  heat  of  the  ipaaaaere,  appeared  to  abate, 
it  was  stayed  only  finr  want  of  viotfaus,  not  froBi 
any  principls  of  moderatkm,  or  sentfanent  of 
clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspeetof  affiura,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  conceivea  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  late  disofders  i  but  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  victor,  the 
prospect  was  altogether  desperate.  Norbanue, 
having  fled  to  Rhodes^  received  at  that  place  an 
account  of  the  proscriptions,  and,  to  avoid  being 
delivered  up,  killed  himsdf.  Carfoo,  being  in  Si- 
cily, endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from  thence, 
but  was  apprehended  by  Porapey,  and  killed.  AH 
the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  those  who  had  filled  or 
usurped  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  sword;  and  it  was 
now  thought  neoessary  to  supply  the  defect.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  as- 
semble with  the  more  appearance  of  freedom. 
To  name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  and  proceeding  to 
elections  in  a  legal  form  after  the  usual  time  had 
elapsed,  or  when  by  any  accident  the  ordinary 
succession  to  office  had  railed.  Valeirus  Flarcu's 
was  named.  To  him  Syll«  gave  intimation,  that, 
to  resettle  the  commonwealtL,  a  dictator,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  ahould  be  appointed,  and  made 
offer  of  his  own  services  for  this  purpose.  These 
intunations  were  received  as  coromuids.  Flac- 
cus,  havmg  assembled  the  people,  moved  for  an 
act  to  vest  Sylhi  with  the  title  of  dictator,  which 
gave  him  a  discretionary  power  over  the  persons, 
fortunes,  and  Uvea  of  au  the  citizens. 

No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ^rears  pecedin^  this  date. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  the  jealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,' the 
negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  alwa3nB  prevented  a 
measure  from  which  they  severally  apprehended 
some  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  person  of  SyUa  with  unusual  solemnity, 
and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which  they 
yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Sylla  having  named  Valerius 
Flaocus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horse,  returned  to  the  city,  presenting  a  sight  that 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  preceded  by 
four-and-twenty  lictori,  armed  vrith  the  axe  and 
the  rods ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  these  ensigns 
of  magistracy  were  to  be  employed,  not  for  pa- 
rade, but  for  serious  execution,  and  were  speecfily 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  ciliicna, 
whom  the  sword  had  spared:  The  dictator,  being 
attended  likewiae  liy  a  numerous  military  fluani, 
in  order  that  the  aty,  in  all  matters  in  which  it 
was  not  neocaaary  for  himself  to  interixjse,  might 
still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  usual  form^  he  di- 
rected the  peoDJe  to  aasemble^  and  to  fill  up  tho 
ordinary  lists  of  office. 

Lucretius  OffeUa,  the  officer  who  had  ooiiv> 
manded  in  the  xednetion  of  PiMBestB^  I 
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on  hk  ikvoor  Mth  th»  dictator,  and  on  hu  oon- 
aeqiienoe  with  the  uiny,  ofierad  lunwelf  for  the 
Gonsukte.  Being  oommanded  by  SyUa  to  desut, 
he  fltiU  continued  his  eanvas^  and  wai^  by  order 
of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  eotidted 
votes  in  the  etreeta.  A  tumult  immediately  arooc ; 
the  centurion,  who  executed  this  order  against 
OffeUa,  was  seised,  and,  attended  by  a  greai  con- 
course of  people,  was  carfied  before  the  dictator. 
SvUa  hesra  the  complaint  with  great  composure, 
told  the  multitude  who  crowded  around  him,  that 
O/Tella  had  been  slain  by  his  orders,  and  that  the 
centurion  must  therefore  be  released.  He  then 
dismissed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menadnff 
apologue.  ^*  A  countryman  at  his  plough,  feeE 
ing  hunself  troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again 
made  a  halt  to  pick  them  off  his  jacket;  but  be- 
ing molested  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket,^ 
with  all  its  contents,  into  the  fiie.  Beware,"  he- 
said,  "of  the  fire;  provoke  me  not  a  third  time."' 
Such  was  the  tone  of  a  government,  which,  from 
this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many  who 
had  concurred  in  the  establishment  ofit,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  aiwr  his  elevation  to: 
U.  C.  673.    ihe  station  of  dictator,  proceeded  to, 

make  his  armngeraents  and  to  new-' 
^wttte**  model  the  commonwealth.  Thcar- 
Cn.  Cbrn.  ^7^  appeared  to  have  the  first  or 
DMtUm,       preferable  daim  to  his  attention.  He 

accordingly  proposed  to  rewaiit  them 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.  Spoletum, 
Interamna,  Preneste,  Fluentia,  Noh,  Sulmo, 
Volaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Sam- 
nium  and  Lucania,  were  depopukted'to  make 
wav  for  the  lesbns  who  had  served  under  him- 
self in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these 
new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whose  «ros[>erity  de-, 
.pended  on  his  safety,  he  liad  a  guara  to  his  person, 
'  and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By  changing 
their  condition  from  that  of  soldiers  to  land- 
holders and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same 
time,  that  danfferous  cloud  of  military  power, 
which  be  himsMf  or  his  antagonists  had  raised 
over  the  commonwealth,  and  provided  for  the 
permanency  of  any  reformations  he  was'to  intro- 
duce into  the  civil  establishment  The  troops, 
from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became  proprietom  of 
land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  ))eace. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  in- 
tention in  this  arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cruel  to 
the  innocent  sufferers,  if' there  were  any  such,: 
the  measure  had  an  immediate 'tendency  to  tor-' 
minate  the  pubUc  confusion.  Ito  future  conse- 
ouences,  in  pointing  out  to  new -armies,  and  to 
neir  ambitious  leaders,  a  way  to  supphiiit  their 
fellow-citisens  in  their  property,  and  to  pnctise 
usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  or  Sylla, 
weie  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  apiiears  mope  en- 
tirely calculated  forthesecurityof  nisown  person. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  lately  the  property 
of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished 
party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  dti- 
sens  oonfermi  on  them,  were  enrolled  promis- 
cuously in  all  the  tribes;  and  as  the  enfranchised 
sUve  to<^  the  name  of  the  pe»on  from  whom  he 

1  Appian.  in  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.    Plutarch,  in  %na. 

3  It  appeara  that  Livy  reckoned  forty-sc^on  legioua, 

Bpitoaw,  lib.  izuxii,  I 


recnved  his  ireedom,  these  new  citixens  became 
an  aooBMon  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Gotnelii,  and  in 
every  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partisans 
of  Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They 
had  received  a  freedom  which  was  connected 
with  the  permanency  of  his  pvemmeBt,  and 
foresaw,  that,  if  the  lonlers  of  the  oraoeile  pajty, 
in  whose  houses  they  had  served,  sbooUl  ve  re- 
stored, they  themsehesmust  return  into  tke  con- 
ditbn  of  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an 
additional  secnii^  to  the  s ovemment  which  their 
patron  was  about  to^estauish. 

So  fer  SyUa  seemed  to  intend  the  seeonty  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  jgovern- 
ment;  but  in  all  his  subseguent  institutians,  he 
had  a  view  to  restore  the  anatocracy  in  its  legm- 
lative  and  judicative  oapod^,  to  provide  a  pro- 

Enr  snppl]^  of  officers  for  conducting  the  aooumu- 
fed  afiairs  of  the  eomraonwealtn,  to  furnish 
hands  for-  every  department,  and  to  guard  against 
the  growing  ^pravity  of  the  times,  by  extend- 
ing and  securing^  fehe'executien  of  the  law&  He 
began  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  •the  senate  which 
had  been  greatly  treduoedby^the  war,  and  by- the 
sanjgruinary  policy  of 'this  partiea  who  had  prevail- 
ecl  in  'their  turns.  He  augmented  the  number 
of  this  body 'to^five  hundred;  ^taking 'the  new 
members  from  -the  equestrian  ordei^  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to^the  people. 

The  legisktivo  power  of  the  se- 
Lndg  Jb-  nate,  and  the  judicative  power  of  its 
^*^*''  members  were  restored.    The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of 
these  purposes  conaistea  of  different  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sen- 
ator!^ or  those  who  were  entitled  to  give  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,'  should  be  put  upon  any 
jury  or  list  of  the  judges.*  By  the  sectmd.  that, 
of  the  judges  so  seleOed,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challea^  or  reje(^> above  three.' 

>Ey  a  third  clause  it  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law, -should  be  given  either  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of. the  defendant; 
and  by  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomination 
of  officere  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with  the 
title  of  proGOnsul,  ahould  be  committixl  to  the 
senate. 

During  the  late  'tribunitian  usuipation,  the 
wholc^egifilative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pretence  oT  vesting  those  prerogatives  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tril^  been  seized  by  the  tribunes. 
But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  people'  by  centuries,  and  reduced  the  tribunes 
to  their  defensive  privilege  of  interposing  by  a 
negative  -against  uny  act  of  opprcsaion ;  and  he 
deprived  them  of  their  pretended  right  to  propose 
laws,  or  ^o  harangue '  the  people.  He .  nooreover 
added,  that  none  Mit  senators  could  be  elected  into 
the  omce  of  tribune;  and,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  of  a  factious  ambition  might  choose  this 
station,  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted,  that  no  one 
who  had  borne  the  office  of  tribune  could  aAer- 
wards  be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the 
magistracy. 

With  respect  to  the  ofiioes  of  state,  this  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  olwo- 
lete  law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  interval  of 


3  All  the  officers  of  state,  even  before  tber  we^r^  pn 
upon  the  rolls,  were  entitled  to  speak  in  the  seaat*. 

4  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xi.    Cic.  pro  CUe&to. 
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ten  jean;  and  enacted,  tbet  none  could  he  electa 
ed  consul  fill  after  he  had  heen  queetor,  ediJe, 
and  pnetor.  He  augmented  the  number  of  pr»- 
tora  nrom  nx  to  dght ;  that  of  queatorg  to  twenty ; 
and,  to  guard  againat  the  diaordera  which  had 
recently  afflicted  the  repuhlic,  declared  it  to  be 
treaaon  for  any  Roman  officer;  without  the  au- 
th<Nity  of  the  aenate  and  people,  to  go  beyond  the 
Umita  of  hia  province,  wnetoer  with  or  without 
an  army,  to  maiLe  war,  oi;^  to  invade  any  £ii«gn, 
tiatlon  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Donu&oa  TelatiiuE.  to> 
the  election  of  prieata,  and  restored  to  the  coSe^ 
the  entire  choice  of  their  own  memhera.  ^ 

He  made  aeveml  addlUom  to' the  criminal  law. 
by  statutes  against  subornation,  foigeiy,  wilful 
£re,  poisoning  rape,  aasault,  extortion,  and  for- 
cibly^ entering  the  nouse  of  a  citizen ;  and  a  stahite 
making  it  penal' to  he  found  with  deadly  weapons 
of  any  sort  To  all  these  he  added  a  sumptuary 
law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely  known; 
hut  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expense  at 
ordinary^  meals  and  at  funerals,  and  to  nave  like- 
wise settled  the  price  of  provisions. 

These  laws  were  nromulgated  at  oeitain  inter- 
vals, and  intermixea  with  the  measures  which: 
were  taken  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  >  empire.. 
In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
Pompey  had  been  sent'ioto  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  U.  Annius  Luscus  into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertorius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
Action;  but  being  attacked  by',  the  forces  of  Sylla,^ 
and  ill  support^  at  first  by  the  Spaniard,  he 
fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  heanng'that  the 
Lositaniaoa  were  dispoeed  to  take  arms  against 
the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  he  repassed  the  sea, 
put  himaelf  at  their  head,  and  in  this  eituation 
was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occupation  for 
the  arma  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  most  experi-^' 
enced  generals. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia, 
Murena,  whom  he  bad  left  to  command  in  that 
province^  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war 
with  Mithridatcs;  and,  having  ventured  to  pass 
the  Haly%  was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  af- 
terwards arraigned  as  havmg  infringed  the  late 
treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  this  accusation, 
dJsappoTed  the  conduct  of  Murena,  and  sent 
first  A.  Grabinius,  and  aAerwarda  Minucius  Ther^ 
muii,  to  supersede  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  ume  Sylla  himself  exhibited  a  apjendid* 
triamph  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Asia  and* 
Givece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  On 
the  first,  he  deposited  in  the  treasury  fifleen 
thousand  pondo  of  goldj^  and  a  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  pondo  of  silver;^  on  the  second 
day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gold,^  and  seven 
thousand  pondo  of  silver.^  There  was  nothing 
that  had  any  reference  to  his  victory  in  the  dvil 
war,  except  a  numerous  train  ef  senators,  and 
other  citizens  of  distinction,  who,  having  resorted 
to  bis  camp  for  procecuon,  had  been  restored  by 
him  to  their  estates,  and  their  dignities,  and  now 
followed  his  chariot,  calling  him  father,  and  the 
deliverer  of  his  country. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was 
again  chosen  consul,  together  with  CU  Cscilius 


U.C.673.    MefteHiiB.    The  httar  vvm  aMtmed 
L.  Can  StUa  **  ^  expiratioii  of  his  office,  to  ' 

tM.  Pius.        Sylla  himself  still  retained  the  dic- 
tatorial power,  and  was  employed 
in  promulgating  some  of  the  acta  of  which  the 
chief  have  been  mentioned. 


was  now  ordered  by  the  aenate  to  tianspait  his 
army  into  AJfnea.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opposite  Taction,  had  erected  hia  standard, 
aaaembled  some  ramains  of  the  vanquished  parU, 
and  reeeived  all  (he  fugitives  who  cnmded  mr 
reftige  to  his  eamp.  Pompey  aooordingly  depaanl- 
ed  'from  Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of  tliat  island 
to  Memmius,  and  embarked  hia  army,  consisting 
of  six  legions,  in  two  divisions;  one  landed  at 


Utica,  the  other  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having 
come  to  an  engagement  with  Domitius^  who  had 
been  joined  by  Jarbaa,  an  Afnean  prinee.  he  ob- 


5  GeIliDB.1ib.  ii  c.  34. 

0  Reckoninc  tlie  pondo  at  ten  canoes,  and  4/.  an 

mee,  this  wHI  mako  about  600,000(. 

7  Aboal  fbfJJOM.  8  About  590,0001. 

0  About  140,000^    riin.  lib.  zxziii.  initio. 


tained  a  complete  victory  over  their  united  Ibroeg, 
and  afterwards  penetrated,  without  any  reaia- 
tance,  into  4he  Idngdom  of  NuIllidft^  which, 
though  dependant  on  the  Romana,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the- form  of  a  province. 

The  war  bemg  ended  in  thia  quarter.  SyOa 
thought  proper  to  supersede  Pompey  in  tne  pro- 
vince, and  ordered  bun  to  disband  hia  army,  xo- 
serving  only  one  legbn,  with  which  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  suoceasor.  The  troofK  were  greatly 
incensed  at  thi^order;  and,  thinking  themaelvea 
equally  entitled  to  settlements  with  the  legions 
who  were  latoly  provided  for  in  Italy,  refuwd  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly  intreated 
their  general  to « embark  'for  Rome,  where  they 
promisied  to  make  -him-  master  of  the  government 
This  young  man,*with  a  moderation  which  he 
continued  to  support  in  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion, withstood  the  temptation,  and  declared  to 
the  army,^that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  purpose, 
he  must  certainly  die  by  hia  own  hands ;  that  he 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  government  of  his 
country,  nor  be  the  o^^edt  or  pielenoe  of  a  dvil 
war.  If  in  reality,  he  had  encouraged  this  mo- 
tiny,  it  was  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
o£  reclaiming  the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their 
ofier.  The  ambhion  of  thia  singular  person,  as 
w'Ai  appear  frammany  passages  of  his  life,  led 
him' to  aim  at  oansideration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  waa  carried  to 
Rome,  tliat  he  had  actually  revoked,  and  was 

freparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
taly.  "  It  appcara  to  be  my  fate,"  sakl  Sylla, 
"in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys;"  and  he 
waa  about  to  rc<»ll  the  veterans  to  his  standard, 
when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  part 
which  Pompey  liod  acted  waa  properiy  represent 
ed.  The  merit  of  this  voung  man  on  that  occa 
sion  was  the  greater,  tnat  he  himaolf  was  unwill- 
ing to  disband  the  army  before  they  should  return 
into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain ;  and  that  the  resdutioil  he  took  to  com- 
ply with  his  orden,  proceeded  from  respect  to  the 
senate,  and  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on 
this  oocasiod!  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
former  commands,  and,  accordin|||ly,  moved  the 
as!)embly  of  the  people,  that  the  legions  serving  in 
Africa  might  return  into  Italy. 
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Thai  motion  was  oppOMil  by  C.  Hecenniafl» 
tpbune  of  the  peopte,  who  ventured  to  emplor 
tho  pren^gativie  of  his  office^  however  impairect 
ij^unsttfi  power  of  the  dictator.  BotSyUaper- 
eutedi  obtained  a  law  to  authorize  Pompey  to 
«nter  with  hie  army  into  Italy ;  and  wten  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous 
body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him.    Onthisocca- 


00ns  by  nicknames^  whetW  of  contempt  or  re- 
spect, continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
ufe.  The  times  were  wretched  wlien  armies 
staled  themselves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
parlians  of  their  leaderj  and  when  the  leader,  by 
not  betraying  his  country,  was  supposed  to  per- 
form a  gieat  action. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Syila  at  fizst  opposed  it  as  being  con* 
Vnrf  to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  ^reserved  this  honour  for  persons  who  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  consul  or  i>retor ;  but  he 
aAerwaids  complied,  bein^  struck,  it  is  said,  with 
a  mutinous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man, 
him  reooliect,  that  there  were  more  per- 
Isposed  to  worship  the  rising  than  the 
J  sun. 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly  ob- 
tained, he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  elephants;  but  these  animals 
coukl  not  pass  abreast  Uuroush  the  gates.  His 
donation  to  the  troops  foiling  &ort  of  their  expec- 
tation, and  they  having  murmured  and  even 
threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said,  the  fear  of  losing 
his  triumph  should  not  affect  him ;  that  he  would 
instantly  disband  the  legions,  rather,  than  com- 
ply with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This 
check,  given  to  the  presumption  of  the  army  by 
so  officer  jK>  young  and  so  aspiring,  gave  a  (gene- 
ral satisfiiction.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  of  ad- 
vanced age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  "  That  the 
young  man  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and 
hb  title.'* 

Pompey,  by  his  Tanity  in  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the  common- 
vreaith,  had  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions; by  this  last  act  of  magnanimity,  in  re- 
stndning  the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited 
tile  aflfections  of  the  army ;  and  in  ooth  these  cb- 
cumstanoes  together,  gave  a  complete  specinien 
and  imajge  of  nis  whole  life;  With  too  much 
respect  for  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means 
for  Its  ruin,  he  was  possessed  b^  a  vanity  and  a 
jeafous}^  of  his  owi|  personal  consideration,  whicli, 
in  detail,  perpetually  led  him  to  undermine  its 
foundatioDs. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections^ 
U.  C.  674    Sylia  was  again  destined  for  one  of 

^  ...  tli  ormsttls;  but  he  declined  this 
v*[2mSi5.  P***^  ^^  flattery,  and  directed  the 
Aiu.  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servilius  and 

Appias  Claudius.  Soon  after  these 
imgistiates  ent&red  on  the  discharge 'of  their 
trot;  the  dktator  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the 
forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  an^  exercise  of  his  power, 
made  a  fornial  resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his 
retinue,  and  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge  against  him, 
he  was  icacly  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in 
the  stiMls  in  the  ebander  oCa  private  man,  and 


afterwards  retired  to  his  viQa  near  Cume,  where 
he  exerosed  himself  in  hunting.* 

This  reognation  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
character  ofsylla,  and  leads  to  a  fovoumble  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  exceptbnable  parUi 
of  his  conduct  When,  vrith  the  help  or  the 
comment  it  affiirds,  we  look  beck  to  ttue  estt- 
blishments  be  made  while  in  powers  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usurper,  but 
to  be  fitted  for  a  republican  government^  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  vulence 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  caimot  be  questioned  \  hut  it 
is  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  ms  ooon- 
Vc^.  in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In  his 
finib  attack  of  the  city,  with  a  military  force,  his 
actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  i«» 
piiblib  from  the  usurpations  of  Marios^  not  to 
usurp  the  government  himselC  When  he  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  JMithridatic  war,  the 
state  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hostilities^  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  republic  by  those  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantly  justify  his 
baidng  had  recourse  to  arms.  For  tne  massacre 
which  foltowod,  it  may  be  shocking  to  suppose 
that  the  evils  of  human  life  can  require  such  a 
remedy ;  but  the  case  was  angular,  exposed  to 
disorders  which  required  violent  remedies,  beyond 
what  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a 
populous  city,  the  capital  of  a  large  ooon^, 
whose  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  «  col- 
lective body,  of  whom  every  member  wouU  tie 
a  master,  none  would  be  a  subject,  become  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  many  provinces,  resdy  to  spiirn 
at  all  the  institutbns  which  were  proviJed  for  ths 
purposes  of  government  over  tbemsehres,  and  at 
all  the  prinaples  of  justice  and  order  which  were 
required  to  regulate  their  government  of  others 
Wnere  the  gangrene  sprnd  in  such  a  body,  it 
was  likely  to  require  the  amputation-kiiife.  Men 
rushed  into  crimes  in  numerous  bodies,  or  were 
led  in  powerful  foctions  to  any  species  of  evil 
which  suited  their  demagogues.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Sylla*s  choke  amon^  the  instruments 
of  reformadon  and  cure,  it  is  likely  that  the 
sword  alone  was  that  on  which  he  coukl  rely^ 
and  he  used  it  Uke  a  person  anxious  to  efiect  its 
purpose,  not  to  recommend  his  art  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  to  be  practised. 

In  his  capacity  oi  a  political  reformer,  he  had 
to  work  on  tne  dregs  of  a  corrufited  republic ;  and 
although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  fobttlous  legislators  and  founders  of  stales,  yet 
to  none  ever  were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  mag 
nanimity  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  was  supe- 
rior to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own  splendid 
actions;  and,  from  simplicity  or  disdun,  mixed 
perhaps  with  superstition,  not  from  affecied  mo- 
desty, attributed  his  success  to  the  effects  of  his 
ffooJ  fortune  and  to  the  fiivour  of  the  gods. 
While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Great,  he  himself  was  content  with  that  of  For 
tunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  paased  the 
eariy  part  of  his  life  in  a  mixture  of  dissipation 
and  stud;^.  He  wrote  his  ovm  memoirs,  or  m 
journal  of  his  life,  often  quotpd  by  PJptarch,  and 
continued  it  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  deatn.  A. 
work  possibly  of  little  el^ance,  and  even  tuint'^a^ 
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as  we  are  told,  with  Mipcntitian  {  bat  more  cori- 
eus  sunlv  than  muiv  ydumet  oonrecked  by  the 
kboon  or  letiied  itady. 

When  tired  of  his'youthfal  emueements,  he 
fued  for  the  honoun  of  the  state;  hot  with  so 
little  ^mearanoe  of  aoy  jealous  or  impatient  am- 
bition^ that,  if  he  had  not  been  impeued  by  pro- 
vocatioDS  into  the  violent  course  he  pursued,  it  is 
pcobable  that  he  would  have  been  contented  with 
the  usual  career  of  a  prosoerous  senatof ;  would 
have  disdained  to  encioai^  on  the  rignts  of  his 
iJeOow-citiiens,  as  much  as  he  lesented  the  en- 
croachments that  were  made  on  his  own,  and 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the  rolls 
of  the  consul^  and  in  the  record  of  his  triumphs.* 
But  fortune  destined  him  for  a  part  still  more 
oeaapicuons,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
slthmigh  none  ever  less  studied  the  unnecessary 
appearances  of  humanity  or  a  scrupulous  mo- 
lality, none  ever  more  easentiaUy  served  the  per- 
sms  with  whom  he  was  connected. 

With  respect  to  such  a  personaffe,  circum- 
stsnoes  of  a  trivial  nature  become  subjects  of  at- 
tention. His  hair  and  eyes,  it  is  said,  were  of  a 
light  o(doar,  his  complexion  foir.  and  his  counte- 
nance  blotched.  He  was,  by  the  most  probable 
seronnts,  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition 
of  Tiberius  Graochu^  and  seventeen  at  the  death 
of  Gains  Gracchus;  so  that  he  might  have  per- 
ceived at  this  date  the  effect  of  triounitian  sedi- 
tioDS^  and  taken  the  impresflions  firom  which  he 
acted  against  them.  He  served  the  office  of 
questor  under  Marias  in  Africa  at  thirty-one ; 
was  oonral  for  the  first  time  at  forty-nme  or 
fi%;3  was  dictator  at  fifty-six;  resigned  when 
turned  of  fifty-eight;  and  died,  yet  under  sixty, 
in  the  year  which  followed  that  at  his  resignation. 

Thm  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  aeath,  a 
nomerous  body  of  new  dtixens  who  bore  his 
name:  in  the  country  a  still  more  numeroos  body 
9f  veteran  officers  and  soldierB,  who  held  estates 
by  his  gifts:  numbers  throughout  the  empire, 
who  owed  their  safety  to  his  protection,  and  who 
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toe  existence  of  the  commonwealth  itself 
to  the  exertions  of  his  great  ability  and  coora^ : 
numbers  wbo^  althouigrfa  they  were  offended  with 
the  severe  exercise  of^his  power,  yet  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  his  rengnation. 

When  he  was  no  loi^  an  object  of  fiattery, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  through 
Italy  at  the  public  expense.  The  fosces,  and> 
every  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  restored  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns 
were  fobricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  he  had  prote^ed,  or  of  the  private 
{lersons  he  had  preserved,  to  testify  their  venera- 
tion for  his  memory.  Roman  matrons,,  whom  it 
might  be  expected  nis  cruelties  would  have  affect- 
ed with  horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that 
of  admiration,  crowded  to  his  funeral,  and  heap- 
ed the  pile  with  perfumes.'  His  obseouies  were 
perfonned  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  tomb 
was  marked  by  his  own  directions  with  the  fol- 
lowing characteristical  inscrqjtion:  ''Here  lies 
Sjlla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  bv 
his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemj.'^ 
His  merit  or  demerit  in  the  principal  transactions 
of  his  life  may  be  variously  estimated.  His  hav- 
ing slain  so  many  citi^ns  in  cold  blood,  and  with- 
out any  form  of  law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  innocent,  or  if  we  ^conceive  the  republic  to 
have  been  in  a  state  to  aUow  them  a  tnalj  must 
be  considered  as  monstrous  or  criminal  in  the 
highest  degree :  but  if  none  of  these  suppositions 
were  just,  if  they  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes^  and  were  themselves  the  authors  of  that 
lawless  state  to  which  their  country  was  reduced, 
his  having  saved  the  repubbc  from  the  hands  of 
such  rufikns,  and  purged  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  that 
ever  threatened  to  poison  a  free  state,  may  be 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  himself, 
who  was  neither  solicitous  of  praise  nor  dreaded 
censure,  the  strong  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  sense  of  necessity^ 
was  probably  sufficient 
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THE  public  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
contest  01  S^^lla  and  his  antagonists,  that  little 
olse  IS  iccorucd  of  the  period  m  which  it  took 
|)taoe.  Writers  have  not  ^ven  us  any  distinct 
account  of  the  condition  ot  the  dty,  or  of  the 
number  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into 
two  principal  factions,  the  office  of  censor  was  be- 
come too  important  for  either  ptarty  to  ei^trust  it 
with  their  opponents,  or  even  in  neutral  hands. 
The  leaders  of  every  Action,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their 
pteasure,  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorion  dig- 
nities. 

At  a  turvejr  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Livy.i  precedmg  the  admission  of  the  Italians  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  the  number  of  citizens  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  At  another  survcyj  which 
followed  'soon  after  that  event,  they  amounted, 
according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
throe  thousand  :>  and  it  seems  that  the  whole 
accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no 
ijQore  than  sixtv-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
Kixlw-four.  The  great  slaughter  of  Romans  and 
Italians,  in  which  it  vf  feud  that  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed,  preceding  the  last  of 
these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  lists  when  the  citizens  were  so 
much  dispened,  will  account  for  the  seemingly 
small  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  born,  and  began  to  enter 
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on  the  scene  of  public  aflfairs,  those  persons  whose 
conduct  was  now  to  determine  the  iate  of  the  re- 
public. Pompey  had  already  distingiiished  him- 
self and  was  a  person  of  real  consequence.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and, 
by  accident,  at  a  very  early  a^e ;  and  before  he 
had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordinary  civil  or  poli- 
tical preferments,  commanded  an  army.  Ciccrc, 
being  of  the  same  age,  began  to  be  distinguishc>J 
at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  m  the  second  consulate 
of  Sylla,  the  cause  of  Rosdus  Amerinus,  in  which 
he  was  led  to  censure  the  actions  of  Chiysoffonus 
and  other  favourites  of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his 
freedom  in  that  instance,  gained  much  honour  to 
himself. 

CiBsar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of  Cinna, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  nearly 
related  to  the  elder  Marius,  who  liad  married  his 
aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  tiie  prevail- 
ing party.  Being  commanded  to  separate  from 
his  wife,  he  retained  her  in  defiance  of  this  order, 
and  for  his  contumacy  was  put  in  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  some  common  friend&  whose  re- 
quest in  his  favour  Sylla  grauted,  with  that 
memorable  sa^ng[,  "  Beware  of  him :  there  is 
many  a  Manus  m  the  person  of  that  young 
man."  A  circumstance  which  marked  at  once 
the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early  appear- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Cassar. 

MarcusPordus,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  Utica, 
was  about  three  years  younger  than  Cssar,  and 
being  early  an  orjAian,  was  educated  intbe  liociee 
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df  an  vncle,  livios  Drafot.  While  yet  a  child, 
liatening  to  the  conven&tion  of  the  times,  he 
leerned  that  the  claim  of  the  Italian  allies,  then 
in  agitatioDi  was  daxigerous  to  the  Roman  com- 
loonwealth.  PompeJiua  Sik\  who  mana^  the 
claim  for  the  Italians,  amusing  himself  with  the 
young  Cato^  pressed  him  with  caresses  to  inter- 
cede with  his  uncle  in  their  behalf;  and,  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  flattery,  likewise 
tried  in  Tain  to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  to 
throw  him  from  the  window.  "  If  this  were  a 
taan,'*  he  said,  "I  believe  j^f  should  obtain  no 
anch  favour."  In  the  height  of  Sylla^s  militarY 
execotiooa,  when  his  portico  was  crowded  with 
pcTsona,  who  broi^ht  the  heads  of  the  proscribed 
to  be  exchanged  ror  the  reward  that  was  ofiered 
for  them,  Cato  bdng  carried  by  his  tutor  to  pav 
lus  court,  asked,  if  "  no  one  hated  this  man  enough 
to  kin  himT'  **  Yes,  but  they  fear  him  still  more 
than  thev  hate  him."  "  Then  ^ve  me  a  sword," 
sud  the  hoy,  "and  I  will  kill  lum."  Such  were 
the  early  inchcations  of  characters  wliich  afler- 
wanls  became  so  conspicuous  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

With  the  nnpreoedented  degradation  of  the  tri- 
bune Octavius,  and  the  sub^uent  murder  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  began  among  the  parties  at 
Rome^  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations,  with 
intervals  of  anarchy  and  violent  usurpation,  which 
must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
monwealth, if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last 
into  hands  that  employed  it  for  the  restoration  of 
publk;  order,  as  well  as  for  the  avenging  of  pri- 
vate wrongs. 

It  is  in£ed  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  these  horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  suhvcit  the  government,  but  all  of  them  treated 
the  forms  of  the  commonwealth  with  too  little  re- 
spect :  and  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
wiuch  they  themselves  apprehended  or  endun^, 
did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country.  But  to  those  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  commonwealth,  the  experience  of 
fifty  years  was  now  sufficient  to  show,  that  at^ 
tempts  to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods,  smd 
to  terminate  animosities  by  retorted  iniuries  and 
provocations,  were  extremely  vain.  The  excess 
of  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust  its  source, 
and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught  of 
which  they  had  been  made  so  plentifully  to 
drink.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some  dregs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cop,  and  the  supplies  of  £urtion 
which  were  brought  by  the  rising  generation, 
were  of  a  mixture  man  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  former  affe.  The  example  of  Sylla,  who 
made  himself  lord  of  the  commonwealth  bv  means 
of  a  military  force,  and  the  security  with  which 
he  held  his  usurpation  during  pleasure,  had  a 
mare  powerful  efiect  in  excitii^  the  thirst  of  do- 
minion, than  the  political  uses  which  he  made 
of  hb  power,  or  his  magnanimity  in  resigning  it, 
had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  effects  of  that 
dangerous  precedent.  Adventurere  accordingly 
arose^  who,  without  provocation,  and  equally  m- 
difianmt  to  the  interests  of  party  as  they  were  to 
those  of  the  republic,  proceeded,  with  a  cool  and 
deliberate  purpose,  to  gntiSy  their  own  ambition 
and  avarice,  in  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  their  oottnti> 

While  SyUa  was  yet  alive,  JEmi- 

U.  C.  675.    lius  Lepidus,  a  man  of  profligate 

ambitkm,  but  of  mean  capacity,  sup- 


JCSa.  Lepi.  ported  by  the  remains  of  the  popu* 
A^iL&^nL.  ^^^  fi»ction,  stood  for  the  consulate, 
wmww.  urn*.  ^^  ^^  chosen,  together  with  CU 
Lutatitts  Catalus,  the  son  of  him  who^  with  Ma- 
rius,  triumohed  for  their  joint  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  who  afterwaids  periihed  hy  the  or- 
dera  of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  declared  for  Lepidus,  and 
was  told  upon  that  occasion  by  SyUa,  that  he  was 
stirring  the  emben  of  a  fire  which  would  in  the 
end  consume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of 
Sylla  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  of  disapprobation 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  of  not  being 
mentioned  in  his  will,  that  Pompey  had  lost  hia 
esteem.  This  prudent  young  man,  however,  in 
opposition  to  Lq>idus  and  others,  who  wished  to 
insult  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  among  the  first 
in  recommending  and  performing  the  honoura 
that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  die  consulate, 
moved  for  a  recall  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  resti* 
tution  of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator.  This  motion 
was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus ;  and  there  en- 
sued between  the  two  consuls  a  debate  which 
divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  senate  pre- 
vailed to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Transalpine 
Gaul  had  fiillen  to  Lepidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion bem^  rejected  in  the  assembly  ol  the  people, 
although  it  had  been  for  some  time  the  practice 
for  consuls  to  reiiain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  province.  This 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  impatience  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jealousy  to  the 
senate,  who  dreaded  t&  designs  ot  a  consul  desi- 
rous to  join  military  power  with  his  civil  autho- 
rity. They  recollected  the  progress  of  sedition 
which  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apuleius 
raising  popular  tumults^  and  ended  with  Marius 
and  bylla  leading  consular  armies  in  the  cit^, 
and  fi|^ting  their  battles  in  the  streets.  And  m 
this  point  the  decisive  spirit  of  SyUa,  although  it 
may  have  snatched  the  commonwealth  from  the 
flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  consumed,  yet 
showed  the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which 
he  employed  to  preserve  itJ  The  senaton  were 
willing  that  Lepidus  should  depart  from  the  city ; 
but  they  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from  him  an 
oath,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 
This  oath,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  par- 
ticular distrust  in  him,  they  ukewise  exacted  from 
his  colleague.^ 

Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  being  ar- 
rived in  his  province,  made  preparations  for  war ; 
and,  thinking  that  his  oath  was  binding  only 
while  he  remained  in  office,  determined  to  remain 
in  Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  the  term 
was  expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  army,  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  his  successor.  But  he  neglected  the 
summons  which  was  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  was  by  this 
means  suffered  to  elapse,  before  any  election  was 
made. 

The  ordinary  sucoesskm  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  senate  nained  Appius  Claudius,  as  interrex, 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived Lepidus  of  his  command  in  Gaul.    Upon 
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this  information  h»  hastened  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  he  had  already  aasemhled,  and  greatly 
alarmed  the  republic.  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
]NU8  Claudius,  and  to  Catulus,  in  the  quality  of 
proconsul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  state.  These  officers  accordingly, 
without  delay,  collected  a  military  force,  while 
Lepidus  advanced  through  Etruria,  and  publish- 
ed a  manifesto,  in  whichhe  invited  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  to  join  him,  and  made  a  formal  demand 
of  being  re-invested  with  the  consular  power.  In 
opposition  to  this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the 
senate  republished  the  law  of  Plautius,  by  which 
the  prstors  were  required,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  attempts  to 
levy  war  against  the  state,  and  joined  to  it  an  ad- 
ditional clause  or  resolution  of  their  own,  obliging 
those  magistrates  io  receive  accusations  of  trea- 
son on  holyndays,  as  well  as  on  ordinary  days 
of  business.  ' 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  seized  the  Janiculum  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  dty.  He  was  met  by  Ca- 
tulus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  repulsed  and  rout- 
ed. All  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to 
Sardinia,  and  soon  after  died.  His  son,  a  young 
man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  Alba,  aitd 
was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suflered  for  a 
treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  fother  of  him  who,  in  the 
continuation  of  these  troubles^fterwards  fell  at 
Pfailippi,  having  joined  with  L^dus  in  this  raah 
and  profligate  attempt  against  the  republic,  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was  put  to  death.  But 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Lepi- 
dus penetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpenna, 
into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who  was  now 
become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distress,  as 
Syila  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this 
province  accordingly,  while  peace  began  to  be 
restored  in  Italy,  a  source  of  new  troubles  was 
opening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing  party  in 
the  city  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to 
8ufl!er  all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  late  of- 
fences, to  drop ;  the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had 
carried  the  severity  of  his  executions,  disposing 
the  minds  x>(  men  to  the  opposite  course  of  in- 
dulgence and  mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Sylla :  but  upon  a  complaint  from 
Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
himself  performed  Ills'  part  of  that  treaty  by  the 
complete  restitution  of  Cappadocia,  he  was  di- 
rected to  give  full  satis&ction  on  this  point  before 
his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He  ac- 
cordingly complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  so 
much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain 
against  Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had 
no  leisure  for  foreign  affidrs.  This  intelligence 
encouraged  Mithri^tes  to  think  of  renewing  the 
war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  per- 
manent peace  with  the  Roman  republic,  he  nad 
already  provided  an  army,  not  so  considerable  in 
respect  to  numbers  as  that  which  he  formerly 
had,  but  more  fonmdable  by  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  the  it^^otL  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  distrwtkm  under  which  the  Romans  now  la- 


boured at  home,  would  render  them  unable  to 
resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  re* 
mained  to  his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  in 
the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext 
of  a  new  provocation,  to  break  out  into  open 
hostilities;  W  he  encounged  his  son-in-bwTi- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  make  war  on  ^he 
Koman  allies  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thereby 
Udd  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he  nught 
either  adopt  or  decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince 
according^,  being  then  budding  a  city,  under  the 
name  of  ^igranocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  in- 
habitants, made  an  incursbn  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadoda,  carried  o^from  thence  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new  set- 
tlement. 

Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mith- 
ridates, in  ordet  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  state  was 
divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
wished,  in  concert  with  this  general,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  afterwards 
practised  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire.  From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  it 
appearec  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations  of  Pynfaus 
and  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on  the  Romans 
in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  the  sbmdard  of  the 
republic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  ex- 
iles from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  fonmdable  power,  composed  of  Italians  as 
well  as  natives  of  that  count^.  By  his  both  and 
abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the  highest  prefer- 
ments of  the  state,  and  had  been  early  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  qualified  either  to  plan  or  to 
execute.  He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the 
time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  party 
with  this  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His 
animosity  to  the  latter  was  increased  by  the  mu- 
tual opposition  of  their  intcreste  in  the  pursuit  of 
civil  preferments.  At  the  beginning  ia  the  dvil 
war,  Sertorius  took  an  acdve  part,  but  showed 
more  respect  to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  more  mercy  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  than  either  of  his  associates  Marius  or  Cin- 
na.    When  his  party  were  in  possession  of  the 

S)vemment,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in 
pain,  and  after  the  nun  of  their  affairs  in  Italy, 
withdrew  into  that  province.  He  was  received 
as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  soon  after  the  other 
paity  prevaitod  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their 
part  by  Caius  Annius,  who  fame  with  a  proper 
force  to  dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts 
on  the  Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  Ids  province; 
but  the  officer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  be- 
ing assassiruited,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the 
enemy  had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain, 
he  embarked  with  what  forces  he  had  at  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  for  some  yean^  with  a 
sm^l  squadron  of  Cilidan  gaUeye^  to  subsiit  by 
the  spcMls  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts. 
In  this  stete  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  9  project 
to  visit  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  settlement 
could  be  effected  there,  to  bid  farewell  for  ever  to 
the  Roman  world;  to  its  foctiona^  ite  dinaona^ 
>  and  its  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  set 
sail  in  search  of  this  fomous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
he  received  an  invitatioo  from  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  Ltisitania  to  become  thsir  leader.    At 
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heir  head  his  ahililiw  won  made  him  oonipien- 
out»  He  afibcted  to  oonaider  the  Luntaniup  ae 
the  trntkb^  and  jpeopie  of  Rome^  tueatmg  the 
e^abluhmeiit  of  dylla  in  Italy  as  a  mexe  uaurpa- 
tion.  He  himaelf  took  the  enaigns  of  a  Roman 
officer  of  atale»  selected  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 
jowera.  to  whom  he  ga¥e  the  title  of  senate^  and 
in  aU  hie  tnmaactiQna  with  foreign  nations,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  style  of  the  Roman 'repnb- 
lie.  In  treating  with  Mithxidates  he  refoaed  to 
cede  the  province  of  Asia,  or  to  puidiase-  the 
allianoe  of  that  prince  hy  any  concessions  in- 
jarious  to  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  he  af- 
fected to  consider  himself  and  his  senate  aathe 
legal  bead. 

vVhile  Sertorius  was  acting  this  far^  the  re- 
port of  his  formidable  power,  the  late  accession 
oe  bad  gained  by  the  junction  of  some  of  the 
Marian  S>rces  under  the  command  of  Perpenna, 
and  hie  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus 
had  been  some  time  employed  asainst  him  in 
Spain ;  but  being  scarcely  able  tolceep  the  field, 
his  opposition  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist  The  con- 
U.  G.  676.  sub  lately  elected  were  judsed  un- 
/>.  Jtmitu  ^^  to  this  war,  and  the  thoughts 
jBr«ta#.  01  all  men  were  turned  on  Pom- 

Mam.  JB»iU-  .pey,  who^  though  yet  in  no  public 
MMtUvia-  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal 
**''  '  ajge  of  state  preferments,  had  the 

addrssB  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
make  himself  be  pdnted  at  as  the  only  person 
who  could  effectually  serve  the  republic  He  was 
accordingly,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  joined  to 
Metelhu  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain.^  It 
no  doubt  fecilitated  the  caieer  of  this  young  man's 
pretensions,  that  few  men  of  distinguish^  abili- 
ties were  now  in  view  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic.  Such  men,  of  whatever  party,  had 
always,  in  their  tums^  been  the  first  victims  of 
the  late  violent  massacres ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla, 
which  was  now  the  republic,  when^  considered  as 
a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvan- 
tage^ perbuw  in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who 
was  himself  e<iual  to  all  its  affiurs,  and  taught 
others  to  confide  and  obey,  not  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Pompey  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  suf- 
fered from  this  influence.  He  came  into  the  part  v 
in  its  busiest  tjme,  and  had  been  entn^^ted  with 
separate  commands.  He  had  ahceady' obtained 
for  himself  part  of  that  artificial  consideration 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  supported  without 
abilitiesi  often  exceeds  the  degree  of  merit  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  this  consideratbn  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he*continued  to  augment  with 
much  attention  and  many  concerted  intrigues. 
He  had  a  ^nius  lor  war,  and  was  now  about  to 
improvc^t  in  the  contest  with  Sertorius,  an  ex- 
cellent master,  whose  lessons  were  rough  but  in- 
structive. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for 
this  servioG^  passed  the  Alps  by  a  new  route,  and 
was  the  first  Ronu^n  general  who  made  his  way 
into  Spain  through  Qiuil  and  the  Pyrenees.  Soon 
after  nis  arrival,  a  legion  that  covered  the  fora- 
gers of  his  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Laura.    Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it  Ser- 


1  Claudius,  in  making  thii  motion,  alludinc  to  the 
liwicnificanoe  of  both  con«aI«,  said,  that  Pompey 
sliouiil  tie  sent  pro  conaulibus. 


torins,  upon  his  af^proach,  took  post  on  an  emi- 
nence. Pomp^  prepared  to  attack  him,  and  the 
besieged  had  oopes  of  immediate  nlief.  But  Se^ 
tonus  had  made  hisdiiqxwition  in  such  a  manner, ' 
that  Pompey  ooukl  not  advance  without  exposing 
his  own  rear  to  a  vuiy.  that  was  placed  to  attack 
him.  "  I  will  teach  this  pupil  of  Sylla,"  be  said, 
"to  look  behind  as  well  asbefiire  him ;"  and  Pom- 
pey, seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving 
the  town  of  Lama  to  fidl  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
while  he  himself  continued  a  spectator  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  place.  Ailer 
this  unsuccessful  be&uining  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Uaul  for  the  winter.^ 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octa- 
U.  C.  677.  vios  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio  be- 
(M.  Cktmius  ^'%  consuls,  Pompey  still  remained 
a  ScriboHhu  inliis  command  j  and,  havinp  re- 
Curio.  passed  the  Pyrenees,  directed  his 

march  to  join  Metellus.  Sertorius 
lay  on  tlie  Sucre,*  and  wished  to  engage  him  be- 
fore the  junction ;  and  Pompey,  on  his  part,  be- 
ing desirous  to  reap  the  ek>rv  of  a  sef»arate  victory, 
an  action  ensued,  in  wnich  the  wing  on  which 
Pompey  fought  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but 
the  other  wmg  had  the  victory  over  Perpenna. 
As  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew  the  action  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Metellus.  "  If  the  old  woman  had  lUfi 
interposed,"  he  said,  "I  shoukl  have  whipttbo 
boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rome." 

This  war  continued  about  two  years  longer 
with  various  succ^^hs,  but  without  any  memorabie 
event,  until  it  endeil  by  the  death  of  Sertoiiu& 
who^  at  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  was  betrayed 
and  assaasinatedbya  few  of  tiis  own  attendants. 
Perpenna,  having  removed  Sertorius  by  thisiwiK! 
action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until 
he  shoukl  be  able  to  purchase  Ids  peace  at  Rome. 
He  was,  however,  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
own  people,  and  at  last  surprised  by  Pompey^  and 
slain.  He  had  made  offen  to  disclose  the  secreta 
of  the  party,  and  to  produce  the  correspondence 
which  many  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  Sertorius,  mviting  him  to  return  into 
Italy,  and  promising  to  join  mm  with  a  formidable 
power.  The  lettere  were  secured  by  Pompey, 
and,  without  being  opened,  were  burned.  So 
masterly  an  act  of  prudence,  in  a  person  who 
v^s  yet  considered  as  a  younff  man,  has  been 
deservedly  admired.  It  served  to  extinguish  all 
the  remains  of  the  Marian  &ctk>n,  and  reconciled 
men,  otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  assured  of  impunity  and  con- 
cealment 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
the  field,  C.  Julius  Cssar,  being  about  seven  years 
younger,  that  is,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
returned  from  Asia;  and  to  make  some  trial  of 
his  parts,  laid  an  accusation  against  Dolabella, 
late  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and 
extortion  in  his  province.  Cottaand  Hortensius, 
appearing  fi>r  the  defendant,  procured  his  acquit- 
tal. Cicero  says,  that  he  himself  was  then  re- 
turned from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asia, 
and  was  preeent  at  this  trial.  The  following  yec^r 
Cssar  len  Rome,  with  intention  to  pass  some  time 
under  a  celebrated  master  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes. 


2  Plutarch,  in  PompiHo  et  ScTtorio.  «Appian.  Liv 
Oliscqunns.  Frontinus  Stratafem.  lib.  il.  c.  5. 
1     3  The  Xucar.  wbicli  IteUsinto  the  Bay  of  Valeatia. 
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In  )us  way  Im  was  taken  Uy  pintos,  and  detained 
about  forty  dayi,  until  he  foimd  medlns  to  procure 
from  Metellus  a  Bum  of  fifty  talents,*  whtcl^  was 
pud  for  his  ransom.  He  had  frequently  told  the 
pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hands,  that  lie  would 
punish  their  insolence  $  and  he  now  told  thpm  to 
expect  the  performance  of  hb  promise.  Upon 
heme  set  on  shore,  he  assembled  and  armed  some 
vessds  on  the  coast,  pursued  and  took  ^is  cap- 
tors. Leaving  his  pnsoners  where  he  landed,  he 
hastened  to  Junius  Silanus,  the  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  and  applied  for  an  order  to  have  them 
executed;  but  being  refused  by  this  otHcer,  he 
inade  his  way  back  with  still  greater  despatch, 
and,  before  any  instructions  could  arrive  to  the 
contrary,  had  the  pirates  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Such  lawless  banditti  had  long  infested  the  seas 
of  Asia  and  of  Greece^  and  furnished  at  times  no 
inconsiderable  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public Servilius  Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the 
title  of  Isauricus,  luid  lately  been  employed  aeainst 
them,  and  after  clearing  theseas,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or*  secure  their  ports  and  strong- 
holds on  shore.  They,  neverthelen,  recovered  this 
blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  in  new 
swarais,  and  to  the  great  wterruption  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  of  all  the  communications  in  theempire. 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
arming the  tribunitian  power,  in  a  great  measure 
shut  up  the  source  of  former  disorders^  the  re- 
public was  now  restored  to  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordinary 
objects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with'  stone;  bearing  the  name  of  ^mi- 
Itus,  one  of  the  questors  under  whose  inspection 
the  fabric  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a  pubbc  work 
of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
a  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago 
a  Carthaginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  express  orders  qT  tbe  senate,  now 
translated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  hus- 
bandmen, and,  amidst  the'  literary  spoils  of  that 
city,  this  book  alone,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
roUs  or  volumes,  was  supposed  to  merit  public 
attention,  and  was  secured  for  tbe  state.  A 
number  of  {)crsons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  language, 
together  with  Silanus,  who  had  the  prindpal 
CMrge  of  the  work,  were  employed  in  translat- 
in2it.3 

The  cahn.  however,  which  the  republic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
not  altogether  undisturbed  In  the  consulate  of 
Cn.  Octavius  and  0.  Scribonius  Curio^  the  tri- 
iHine  Licinius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
former  powers  of  the' office,  lie  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consuls,  tu  harangue  the 
people,  and  exhorted  them  to  rcassuinc  their  an- 
cient rights.  As  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, boing  ill,  was  raulHed  up,  and  covered  with 
a  dressing  which  brought  flies  in  great  numbers 
about  him.  His  colleague  Curio,  having  made 
a  vehement  speech,  at  thn  close  of  it,  the  tribune 
called  out  to  Octavius,  "You  never  can  repay 

Cir  colleague's  service  of  this  day ;  if  ho  had  not 
n  near  you,  while  he  maae  this  speedy  and  beat 
the  air  so  much  with  his  gesticulations,  the  flies 


1  Ncarto  ia,OOW.         2  T^a.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3. 


u.c.em 

L.  Octaviut, 
C.  Jturelhu 
Cotta. 


must  by  this  time  have  eaten  yoit  opi"'  The 
sequel  18  imperfiectly  known ;  but  the  dispute  ap 
pean  to  have  been  carried  to  a  mat  height,  sju 
to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  vvhich  the  tribttie 
Licinhis  was  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla's  acts  intended  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  that  clause  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  having  aooept- 
ed  of  this  office  were  excluded  firom  any  former 
preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have  had  an  ill 
effect,  and  required  correction.  It  rendered  the 
tribunate  an  object  only  to  the  meanest  of  the 
senators,  who,  upon  their  acceptance  of  it,  ceasing 
to  have  any  pretensions  to  the  higher  offices  of 
state,  were,  by  this  means,  depriv^  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  government,  and  exasperated  against 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  Au- 
relius  Cotta,  one  of  thecoiuails  that 
succeeded  Cn.  Octavius  and  Curio, 
moved  perhaps  by  this  consider- 
ation, proposed  to  nave  that  clause 
revealed,  and  was  warmljr  support- 
ed by  the  tribune  Opimiu&  who^ 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  htely  enacted,  ven- 
tured to  harangue  the  people ;  and  for  th»  ofience, 
at  the  ex|nration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  con- 
,demned.< 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  began  to  ap- 
prehend in  their  present  insdtutions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  began  to  take 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  state,*  afler 
a  very  short  respite,  b^n  to  relapse  into  its  for- 
mer troubles,  and  was  again  to  exhilMt  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  broken 
and  distracted  in  its  councils,  which  nevertheless 
prevailed  in  all  its  operations  abroad^  and  gained 
continual  accessions  of  empire,  under  the  eflfect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  the  commonwealth 
itself  to  its  base;  and,  what  is  stiU  less  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  to  exhibit 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which  proceeded  in  it« 
aflairs  abroad  with  a  success  that  may  be  imputed 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  divisions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even 
in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  ij  more  likely  tr> 
succeod  under  single  men  than  under  numerous 
councils.  The  Roman  constitution,  though  fiir 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domestiit 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nursery 
of  statesmen  and  warriors.  To  persons  brought 
up  in  this  school,  all  foreign  afiiiirs  were  com- 
mitted with  little  responsimiity  and  less  control. 
The  ruling  passion,  even  of  the  least  rirtuons 
citizens,  during  some  ages,  was  the  ambition  of 
h&n^  considerable,  and  of  rising  to  the  hi^lwet 
dignities  of  the  state  at  home.  They  enjoyed 
the  condition  of  monarohs  in  the  provinces ;  bu 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished 
them  with  the  occasion  of  triumphs,  and  contri- 
buted to  their  importance  at  Rome.  They  wen^ 
fiictious  and  turbulent  in  their  competition  for 
power  and  honours  in  the  capital ;  but,  in  order 
the  better  to  support  that  very  contest,  were  faith- 
ful and  inflexible  in  maintaining  all  the  pit^ten- 
Hions  of  the  state  abroad.  Thus  Sylla,  though 
deprived  of  his  command  by  an  act  of  the  opposite 
party  at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  his  fnen4l^ 
who  escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  [k^i^ 


.1  Cioero  de  Clari«  Oratoribas. 

4  Ciecro,  3iia,  in  Xecnm^ei  Psdianus,  ibid» 
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•nd  ontkwBd,  itiil  muor 
tHaed  the  put  of  a  RoiBan  oAobt  of  fltate,  mud 
fMMeribed  to  Mitbiidatai,  as  xnifflit  have  been 
•xpeded  fiom  him  in  the  moal  uaOiBliiihed  esxm- 
ciae  of  hia  tnisL  Seitorio^  in  the  aune  manner, 
acting  for  the  oppoote  fiictioii,  in  aome  meaauie 
yi'iriml  a  aimilar  dignity  of  character,  ind 
idiiaed  to  make  ooncenions  unwoithy  of  the 
Roman  npoblie.  Contniy  to  the  £fite  of  other 
natioDS,  wheie  the  atiMfce  is  weak,  while  the  eon- 
dact  of  indindnalaie  leguhff ;  here  the  state  was 
in  vigour,  wfatfe  the  conduct  of  itidividoals  was 
in  the  higfaeet  degree  irregular  and  wild. 

The  reputation,  aa  well  as  the  dims  of  the 
Romany  procured  them  aooeSHona  of  territory 
withont  bnar,  and  without  expense.  Kingdoms 
were  beoueathed  to  them  by  will  t  as  that  of  Per- 
sanMn,  «»rmerly,  by  the  wul  of  Attalusi  thst  of 
terrene  by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Apioi)}  and  that 
of  Bithyniai  about  this  time^  by  the  will  of  Nioo- 
medea.  To  the  seme  efiect>  princes  and  stales, 
where  they  did  not  make  any  formal  cession  of 
their  aovereignty,  did  somewhat  equivalent,  by 
submitting  their  rights  to  discussion  at  Rome, 
and  by  mcltinff  grants  from  the  Romans  of 
which  the  world  now  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  validity,  hy  having  reoourse  to  thenwas  the 
basis  of  tenures  by  wEich  they  held  their  posses- 
sions. In  this  manner,  the  sons  of  the  lost  An- 
tiochns,  king  of  Syria,  stated  themselves  aa  sub- 
jects or  dependents  of  the  Roman  peopks,  having 
passed  two  years  at  Rome,  waiting  decisions  ol 
the  senate,  and  solioting  a  grant  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  on  which  tbey  formed  some  pretensions^ 

In  Asia,  by^  these  means^  the  Roman  empire 
advanced  on  the  ruin  of  those  who  bad  fofmerly 
opposed  its  progress.  The  Macedonian  Kne^  in 
the  monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  broke  oil;  or 
extinct.  The  kingdom  itseli;  consisting  of  many 
pmvincea,  beffan  to  be  dismembered,  on  the  de- 
usst  of  AntioSius  at  Sipvius,  by  the  defection  of 
provincial  governors  ana  tributary  princes^  who, 
no  bnger  awed  by  the  power  of  their  former 
master,  entered  into  a  oarrespondence  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledged  as 
sovereigns.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  Arme- 
nia, ioi^  subject  to  tlie  Penians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Maoedotiians,  now  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  monarchy  under  Tigranes.  And,  to  com- 
plete this  revoiutiun,  the  natives  of  Syria,  weary 
of  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  their  own 
court,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  succcsdon  to  tlic 
thnme  of  their  own  kinedom ;  weary  of  the  fre- 
quent competitions  which  involved  thiem  in  blood, 
mvited  Tigranes  to  wield  a  sceptre  which  the 
descendants  of  Scfleacus  were  no  longer  in  con- 
dition to  hokl.  This  prince,  accordingly,  ex- 
tended his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of  the  Eu^ihrates, 
and  hpJd  Syria  itsdl'as  one  of  its  di^isions.^ 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were  left 
undisturbed  to  re-establish  their  province  in  the 
Lesser  Asia :  and  under  the  auspices  of  Serviitus, 
who,  from  his  princi|ial  aequidition  in  those  partv, 
hid  the  name  Isauricufl,  were  extending  their 
limita  on  the  side  of  OiUcia,  and  were  hatttening 
to  the  sovereiffnty  of  that  coast,  when  their  ]iru- 
gre^s  was  suddenly  cheeked  by  the  re-appearance 
of  an  eneray,  who  had  already  given  them  much 
troubte  in  that  quarter. 


5  Strabo.  lib.  xi.  flo^ 


Mithridates^  kmg  oi  Pontaa,  who  appean  to 
have  revived  hi  his  own  breast  the  animositieaof 
Pynrfaus  and  of  Hannibal  acainst  the  Romans, 
had  never  ceaaed,  smce  the  £te  of  his  last  mor- 
tifying treaty  mik  Sylla,  to  deviae  the  means  of 
renewmg  the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  engage  Sylla  in  a  league  with  hnnself  against 
the  lUimaDs,  ho  made  a  simibx  attempt  on  Ser- 
torios  in  Snam.  Affecting  to  consider  this  fo- 
gitive,  with,  his  little  senate^  as  heads  of  the 
republic,  he  pieewd  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  favour,  and  in  re- 
turn offered  to  assist  the  fotlowers  of  Sertorius 
with  all  his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  stete,  supported 
it  with  a  like  inflexible  dignity.  Sertonus  re- 
fused to  dismember  the  empire^  but  accepted  of 
the  proffood  aid  from  Mithndates^  and  agreed  to 
st»iJ  him  Roman  officers  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  discipline  of  his  army. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  error  which  is  common  in  extensive  and  bar- 
barous monarchies,  of  relying  entirely  on  num- 
bers, instead  of  discipline  and  military  skill,  pro- 
posed to  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war;  and, 
however  littie  successful  in  his  endeavours,  meant 
to  rival  his  enemy  in  eveiy  particular  of  their 
discipline^  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the 
form  of  their  legion.  With  troops  be^ning  to 
make  these  rcfonnations,  and  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen 
thousand  horse,  he  declared  war  on  the  Romansi 
and,  without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  bounds  tliev 
had  set  to  his  kingdom;  As  he  was  to  act  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  he  bemin  with  customary 
oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  Mars.  To  the  first 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  white  hones,  which  he  precipiteted  and  sunk 
in  the  sea;  to  the  other  he  made  a  sacrifice, 
which,  as  described  by  the  historian,*  filled  the 
imagination  more  than  any  of  the  rites  usually 
practised  by  ancient  nations.  The  king^  with 
his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain  on  their 
route,  formed  on  ite  summit  a  great  pile  of  wdod. 
of  which  he  himself  laid  the  first  nlaterial^  and 
ordered  the  iiibric  to  be  raised  in  a  uyramidical 
tbrm  to  a  great  height.'  The  top  was  loaded  with 
offerings  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  and  perfumes. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  tho  army  around  it 
began  tho  solemnity  vrith  a  feast,  at  the  end  of 
which  tJte  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  heat  increased,  the  army  extended  their 
circle,  and  came  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
flames  continued  to  ascend  for  many  days,  and 
were  seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
stedia,  or  above  a  hundred  miles.' 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithridates  en- 
deavoured to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common 
2cal  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that  were 
collected  from  remote  parte  of  theenipire,  to  form 
his  anny.  For  this  purpose  he  enumerated  the 
successes  by  which  he  had  raised  his  kingdom  to 
its  p«osent  pitch  of  greatness,  and  represented 
tho  numerous  vices  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
was  now  to  engage,  their  divisions  at  home  ano 


C  Appian. 


7  Ibid,  de  Bell.  Mithridau 
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their  opprcMion  abfotd,  tbnr  avarice^  «nd  iiiaati- 
able  lust  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  lome  time  undetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  afninst  this  formidable 
enemy.  Pompey,  beinff  stiS  in  Spain,  sawwidi 
^  regret  thb  service  likefy  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
another;  and  he  had  his  partisans  at  Romq  who 
wonkl  have  g[Iadly  put  on  the  nomination  of  any 
^neral  to  this  command,  until  he  himself  could 
arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it  He  accord- 
ingly about  this  time  vnrote  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  pro- 
visions, and  threatening,  if  not  speedily  supplied, 
to  march  into  Italy.  The  consul  Lucullus,  ap- 
prehending the  consequence  of  Pompey's  pre- 
sence in  Itahr,  at  the  heed  of  an  army,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  nimish  him  with  any  pretence  for 
leaving  his  present  province,  had  the  arm]^  in 
Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measures  to  6up])0Tt  bis  own  preten- 
sbns  to  the  command  in  Asia.  From  his  mnk 
OS  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to 
this  sUtion ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try^ and  of  the  war*  with  this  very  enemy,  in 
which  he  had  already  borne  some  part  under  Syl- 
la,3  was  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and 
his  merits. 

When  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed,  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  Asia 
were  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  both  the 
consuls.  The  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  which  had 
been  laitely  bequeathed  to  the  Komana,  was  in 
danger  of  being  invaded  before  they  could  obtain 
a  formal  possession  of  this  inheritance;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his  operations 
'  to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  consuls, 
Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bith3rnia,  and  Lucullus  to  lead  the  army  against 
Mithridates  wherever  else  he  should  cany  the 
war.  Cotta  set  out  immediately  for  his  province. 
Lucullus,  beinff  detained  in  malung  the  necessary 
levies,  followed  some  time  afterwards;  but  before 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  the  king  of  Pontus  had  already 
invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  the  forces  of  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  being  superior  both  by  sea 
and  by  fknA.  over-ran  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
Iiourhood  of  this  {dace ;  and,  having  broke  the 
'  cliain  which  shut  up  the  mouth  of  tne  harbour, 
he  entered  and  burnt  some  Roman  gallics,  which 
were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it  advisable 
to  attack  the  town  of  Chakxdonia,  he  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land ; 


1  Vide  Cioeronii  in  Lacullo,  c.  I  &  3. 

3  PlutSTCli.  in  Laeull.  initio,  edit.  Lend.  4to.  vol.  iii. 
p.  137. 

Cioern  is  often  quoted  to  prove  tliat  Lucullus,  at  thii 
rime,  was  a  mere  novice  in  war,  and  otvcd  the  know. 
Icdie  by  which  he  came  to  be  distinguished,  tn  specu- 
lation and  study,  not  to  experience.  It  is  observed  by 
lord  Bolingbroke,  that  Cicero  had  an  interest  in  hav* 
ini^  it  believed,  that  great  officers  mi|rht  be  formed  in 
this  manner;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  aflbcted  to 
ronsider  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  LucuDus  by 
Sylla,  as  mere  civil  employment.  Me  is  mentioned  as 
having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  Sylla  paid 
his  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  transported 
them  into  Asia:  but  it  is  not  to  be  soppoiied,  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  oonfldod  by  SyUa  to  a 
lieoienaBt  of  so  much  ability. 


and,  beiiiff  weD  piovided  with  battering  6iicnM% 
and  the  wiar  necessaries  of  a  surne^  he  Bad  lapei 
of  being  aooo  aUe  to  reduoe  it  by  storm.  TIm 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, in  expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved  by 
the  Romans.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiain  wtien  Lncolhis  ar- 
rived in  Asia;  and  having  joined  his  oew  levies 
to  the  legbns  which  had  served  under  Fimbria, 
and  to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  pirovinee, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  vrith  which  he  advanced  to  rfreatafaiiflh 
Cotta  in  his  povince,  and  to  reiieva  the  tovm  of 
Cyzieus.  Tne  king  of  Pontus,  being  elated  by 
his  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  m  hia  num- 
bera,  gave  no  attention  to  the  muttons  of  Lucul- 
lus, suffered  him  to  get  poesegnion  of  the  heights 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  supplies 
of  provisions  and  IbniA*.  Trustinff,  however, 
that  his  magazines  woidd  not  be  exhausted  be- 
fore he  should  have  forced  the  town  of  Cyacua 
to  surrender,  he  continued  the  siege.  But  bis 
en^es  not  being  well  served,  and  the  defence 
being  obstinate,  his  army  be^^  to  be  distieased 
ffur  want  of  provisions,  and  it  became  neoessary 
to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  purpose  he 
secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  cavalry.  These 
were  intercepted  by  the  Romans  on  their  maidi, 
and  cut  off  or  dispersed ;  and  the  king  being  re- 
duced with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the 
gmitest  distress,  embarked  on  hoard  one  of  his 
rallies,  ordered  the  armv  to  force  their  way  to 
Lampsacus,  while  he  fiimsclf  endeavoured  to 
escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  attacked 
by  Lucullus,  the  greater  part  of  them  jperished  in  , 
passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Grannicus.  The 
king  himself  havuig  put  into  Nioomedia,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Euxine,  was  overtaken  on  that 
sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fleet  His  own  galley  being  sunk,  he  'himself 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus had  invaded  Bithynia,  being  thus  dispelled 
like  a  cloud,  Lucullus  employed  some  time  m  re- 
ducing the  towns  into  which  any  of  the  troops  of 
Mithndates  had  been  received;  and  having  ef- 
fectually destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanouiah^ 
army,  took  his  route  by  Bithynia  and  Qalatia 
towardSfPontus.  At  his  entrance  into  this  king- 
dom was  situated  the  town  of  Amysua,  a  con- 
siderable fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  into 
which  the  king  had  thrown  a  sufficient  foice  to 
retard  his  progreasw  Mithridates,  under  lavoor 
of  the  time  he  gained  by  the  defence  of  this  plaoe^ 
assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabna,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Armenia.  Here  he  mustered  about  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  a  coiisidenilile  body  of  hone, 
and  was  sdfciting  the  Scythians^  Armenians, 
and  all  the  nations  of  that  continent  to  his  aid. 
LucuUua,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  fur- 
ther reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  committed  ttio 
siege  of  Amysus  to  Murena,  and  advanced  with 
his  army  into  the  plains  of  Cabin.  On  this 
ground  the  Roman  horse  received  repeated  checks 
From  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  con* 
tinual  ahrm,  until  their  general,  having  time  to 
oboerve  the  country,  avoided  the  plains,  on  which 
"^    -  oi.his( 


the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  ol'.his  cavalry, ' 
greatly  superior.    Thiragh  verv  much  straitened 
for  provisiona,  Lucullus  lept  hin  position  on  tho 
heights  until  the  enemy  snoukl  be  forced  to  a 
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^menl  action.  The  skiniualiefl  whkh  happened 
factufeeu  the  fisraging  partiefl  drew  oonsideTable 
iramhera  from  the  respfctive  armies  to  engage; 
and  the  troopa  of  Mithndates,  haTing  been  routed 
in  one  of  these  partial  encounten,  me  king  took 
a  resolution  to  decamp  in  the  night/ and  remoTe 
to  a  gietfter  distanoe  irom  the  Romans.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage  and  the  attendants 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp^  to  whom  be  had 
oooioranicat^  this  resolution,  began  to  withdraw ; 
and  the  armjr,  greatly  alarmed  with  that  appear- 
ance, was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  could  not  be 
restfMned  from  flight  Home  and  foot,  and 
bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
into  the  avenues  of  the  camp,  and  were  trod  un- 
der foot,  or  in  great  numbers  perished  by  each 
other's  hands.  jVf  ithridates  himself  ciideavour- 
inor  to  stop  and  to  unde<»ive  them,  wao  carried 
off  hr  the  multitude. 

The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  hea>T  .o  a  great 
distance,  and-  the  occasion  being  knr^n  in  the 
Roman  camp,  Lucullus  advancra  with  his  army 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  fallen,  and  hy  a  vigorous  attack  put 
many  to  the  sword,  and  hastened  their  dispersion. 

The  king  was.  by  one  of  his  servants,  with 
difficulty  mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  have 
been  taken,  if  the  pursuing  party  had  not  been 
amused  in  seizing  some  plunder,  which  he  had 
oideied  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  loaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  trea- 
rare,  turned  the  attention  of  the  pursuers^  while 
Ik  himself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight  he  appeared  to  be  most  afiected 
with  the  fate  of  bis  women.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  poliice  of  Phamacea, 
a  place  that  nrast  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatched  a  faithful  eunuch 
with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  the  choice 
<)f  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  pa^icu- 
larly  mentioned.  Of  two,  who  were  his  own  as- 
tersj  Roxana  and  Statin,  one  died  uttering  exe- 
crations against  her  brother's  cruelty,  the  other 
extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  generous  care  he  took  of  their  honour.  Mo- 
nim^  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  wooed  in  vain 
with  proficTB  of  great  riches,  and  whom  he  won 
»t  last  only  by  the  participation  of  his  crown,  and 
the  earnest  of  the  nuptial  rites,  had  ever  lamented 
her  fortune,  which,  instead  of  a  royal  husband 
and  a  palace,  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a  bar- 
haroos  keeper.  Being  now  told,  that  she  must 
die,  and  tint  the  manner  of  her  death  was  left 
to  her  own  choice,  she  unbound  the  royal  fillet 
from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a  bandage,  endca^- 
voured  to  strangle  herself.  It  broke  in  the  at- 
tempt: "TJauble,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  fit  even  for 
this  P'  thon  stretching  out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch, 
Md  him  ftilfil  his  master's  purpose.  Berenice  of 
Chios,  another  Grecian  beauty,  had  likewise  been 
honourotl  with  the  nuptial  crown ;  and,  having 
been  attended  in  her  state  of  melancholy  elevation 
hy  her  mother,  who,  on  this  oocamon,  likewise 
resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  fate ;  they 
chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  introated 
that  she  might  have  the  first  draught;  and  died 
before  her  daughter.  The  renudnder  of  the  dose 
not  bein^  suffiaent  for  the  queen,  she  put  herself 
fikevnse  mto  the  hands  of  the  executbner,  and 
was  itrangled.    By  these  deaths^  the  barbarous 


jeakrasy  of  the  king  was  gratified,  and  the  future 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general  deprived  of  its 
principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  late  victory,  having  no  ene- 
my m  the  field  to  oppose  him,  passed  through  the 
country,  and  entered  withoiit  molestation  into 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  found  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure, 
and  adorned  with  barbarous  magnificence ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected  under  such  a  violent  and 
distrustful  government,  everywhere  places  of  con- 
finement crowded  with  prisonera  of  state,  whom 
the  jealousy  of  the  king  had  secured,  and  whom 
his  supercilious  neglect  nad  suffered  to  remain  in 
custody  even  after  his  jealousy  was  allaved. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  defeat,  flea  into  Ar- 
menia, and  claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes, 
who,  beingr  married  to  his  daughter,  had  already 
favoured  him  in  his  designs  against  the  Romans. 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  sovereign 
of  Syria  as  well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  his 
residence  in  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  at  Ti^-* 
nocerta,  a  city  he  himself  built,  filled  with  imiar 
bitantSj  and  distinguished  by  hu  own  name.  On 
the  am^  of  Mithridates  to  sue  for  his  protection, 
Tigranes  declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  him  a 
princely  reception  in  one  of  the  palaces. 

LucuDus  continued  his  punuit  of  this  flying 
enemy  only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  ana 
from  thence,  sending  Publius  Clodius,  who  was 
his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  with 
instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates  should  be 
delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himself  fell  back 
into  the  kingdom  of  Pontu&  and  soon  after  re- 
duced Amysus,  together  with  Sinope,  and  other 
places  of  strength,  which  were  held  by  the  troops 
of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  places  had  been  ori- 
ginally colonies  from  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  were,  on  the  amval  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  from  respect  to  their  origin, 
restored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation  of  this 
example,  and  agreeably  to  the  profession  which 
the  Romans  ever  made  of  protecting  the  liberties 
of  Gheece,  Lucullus  once  more  declared  those 
cities  to  be  free.  Having  now  sufficient  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  general  stale  of  the  Roman  pro* 
vinces  in  Asia,  he  found,  that  the  coUectora  of 
the  revenue,  under  pretext  of  levying  the  tax 
imposed  by  Sylla,  hao  been  guilty  of  the  greatest 
oppressbns.  That  the  inhabitants,  in  onler  to 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  mone^  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers and  merehants  at  exorbitant  interest;  and^ 
when  the  debts  became  equal  to  their  whole 
eflTects,  were  then  distrained  for  pa3rment,  under  • 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  even  tortures:  that 
private  persons  were  reduced  to  thie  necessity  of 
exposing  their  children  to  sale,  and  ^rporetions 
of  selling  the  pictures,  images,  and  other  <Hiia- 
•ments  of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  these 
inhumane  creditors.  Willing  to  restrain,  or  cor- 
rect these  abuses,  the  proconsul  ordered,  that 
where  the  interest  exacted  was  equal  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  debt  should  be  cancelled;  and  in  other 
cases,  fixed  it  at  a  moderate  rate.  These  acts  of 
beneficence  or  justice  to  the  provinces  vrere,  by 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acta 
of  oppression  and  crudty  to  themselves,  and 
were,  among  their  connexions,  and  the'sbaien 
of  their  spoOs  at  Rome,  stated  against  Lucullus 
as  subjects  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
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SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus 
atited  the  event,  had  conimenced  in  Asia,  Italy 
was  thrown  into  great  confiisdon  hv  the  acciden- 
tal escape  of  a  few  gladiaton  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement  at 
Capua.  These  were  slaves  trained 
up  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
spectacle,  #hich,  though  cruel  and 
\  barbarous,  drew  numerous  crowds 

of  beholden.  It  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  s[»e- 
cies  of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals,  and  the  vic- 
tims were  now  kept  by  the  wealthy  in  great 
numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and 
even  for  private  amusement.  The  luinasomcst, 
the  most  active,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves  and 
captives  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  sworn  to  decline  no  combat,  and  to  shun  no 
hardship,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 
masters;  they  were  of  different  uenominations, 
and  accustomed  to  fight  in  difTercnt  wa^;  but 
tiiose  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  desig- 
nation, employed  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  tar- 
get ;  and  tney  commonly  fought  naked,  that  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  received 
ml^ht  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refinements 
of  honour  were  mtroduced.  There  were  certain 
graces  of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  was  not 
permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound.  There 
was  a  manner  which  lie  studied  to  preserve  in 
hU  fiill,  in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his 
death.  He  was  applauded,  or  bisseil,  according 
as  he  succeeded  or  failed  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. When,  afler  a  tedious  strugi^Ie  he  was 
s^nt  with  labour  and  with  the  loss  oi  blood,  he 
still  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  dropped  or  resumed  the  sword  at  his 
master's  pleasure,  and  looked  round  to  the  spec- 
tators for  marks  of  their  satisfaction  ami  applause.' 
Persons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  sex,  atr 
tended  at  these  exhibitions;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  engaged*  be^an  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  spcctatJcs,  bein^  divided  in  their  inclinations, 
euJcavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  acda- 
nutbns,  the  porty  thev  favoured ;  and  when  the 
contest  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  strike, 
.or  to  spare,  according  as  the  vanquished  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  forfeited  or  to  ^ve  deserved  his 
ufe.2  With  these  exhibitions,  which  must  create 
BO  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the 
Romans  were  more  intoxicated  than  any  popu- 
lace in  modem  Europe  now  are  wnth  the  baituig 
of  bull%  or  the  running  of  horses,  probably  be- 


1  Ciwr.  Tascntananim,  lib  ii.  e.  17. 
8  Cioero  |Mro  a^xto,  c.  iTi.    TuscuJ.  diiest.  Sparta* 
«u,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 


cause  they  were  more  deeply  affected,  and  more 
violently  moved. 

Spartacus,  a  Thradan  captive,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strength  and  activity,  had  been 
destined  for  this  barbarous  profession,  with  about 
seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions,  escaped 
from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  anmng 
themselves  with  such  weapons  as  accident  pre- 
sented to  them,  retired  to  8<Hne  fastness  on  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  from  thence 
harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and  murders. 
"  If  we  arc  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  despe- 
rate band,  "let  us  fight  against  our  oppressors, 
and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties,  not  to  make 
sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel  race  of  men." 
Multitudes  of  slaves  from  every  quarter  flocked 
to  his  standard.  The  prsfect  of^  Capua  armed 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district  against  thran,  but 
was  defeated. 

Tlus  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms, 
and  raised  their  reputation  and  their  couns^. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in  rejecting  his 
own  sliarc  of  any  booty  he  made,  b^  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  Ic^ 
commander;  and,  having  named  Crixos  and 
Oenomaus,  two  Other  gladiators,  for  his  subordi- 
nate oflicers,  he  furm^  the  multitudes  that  re- 
sorted to  him  into  regular  bodies^  employed  a 
certain  number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  aocommotladons  of  a  camp,  till  at 
length  he  collected  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  commanded  the  country  to  a 
great  extent.  He  had  already  successively  de- 
feated the  prstors  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Cosai- 
nius,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  with  con- 
siderable forces,  so  that  it  hecame  necessary  to 
order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the 
charge  ot  repressing  this  formidable  enemy. 

Spartacus  had  loo  much  prudence  to  think 
himself  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman 
statc^  which  ho  pcnx^ivcd  must  soonbe  assembkxl 
a£[ain8t  him.  He  contented  himseli|  therefore, 
with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  conducting  ids 
army  by  the  rid^opf  the  Appenines^  till  he  sliould 
sain  the  Alps  trom  whence  his  foUoweis,  whe- 
ther Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thracians,  might  sepa- 
rate, each  into  the  country  of  which  i^  was  a 
native,  or  from  which  he  had  been  onginally 
brought. 

While  he  began  his  progress  by 
U.  C.  CSI.  the  mountains^  m  order  to  execute 
this  project,  the  consuls,  Gellius  and 
g;J2i  o?*  Lcntulus,  had  akeady  taken  the 
OsmliAut,  ^*^'«^  agiunst  him.  They  at  fint 
Ctodianus.  surprised  and  cut  off  a  considerable 
body  under  Czixua^  who  had  lidicn 
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dfliwn  from  the  heiflils  in  order  to  piUa^e  the 
comntzT.  But  Lentiuos  aftemrards  pieeeing  hard 
upon  Spartacus,  who  hd  the  main  body  of  the 
rebels,  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  consu- 
lar army  waa  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
Caaciua,  too^  the  prator  of  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  having 
wiTanceid  upon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  wu  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  oonsequenee  of  these  advantages,  Spartacua, 
miffht  no  doubt  have  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
Ams;  but  his  army  being  elated  with  victory, 
aou  considering  themselves  as  masters  of  Italy, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  He 
himself  form^  a  new  project  of  marching  to 
Rome ;  and  for  this  purpose  destroyed  all  his  use- 
less baggage  and  cattle,  put  his  captives  to  death, 
and  refuara  to  receive  any  more  of  the  slaves, 
who  were  still  in  multitudes  resorting  to  his 
standard.  Ho  probably  expected  to  pass  the 
Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to  force  the 
citj  of  Rome  itaelf  b^r  an  unexpected  assault.  In 
thki  he  was  disappointed  by  the  consuls,  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Picenum ; 
and,  though  victorious  in  the  action,  he  lost  hopes 
of  surprising  the  city.-  But  still  thinking  liimself 
in  condition  to  keep  his  ground  in  Italy,  he  only 
altered  his  route,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Lucania.  , 

The  Romans^  grratly  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
*nto  some  degree  of  consternation^  by  the  unex- 
pected continuance  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  exposed  their  armies 
to  much  danger,  witii  little  prospect  of  honour ; 
not  being  courted,  as  usual,  for  the  command, 
:lier  imposed  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
-iwk  of  prstor,  and  supposed  to  ba  a  person  of 
consequence,  more  on  account  of  his  wealth  than 
of  Ilia  abilities;  though  in  this  service,  after 
otliers  had  failed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more 
fiivottrable  judgment  They  at  the  same  time 
sent  orders  to  Pompey,  who  nad  finished  the  war 
in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his  army ;  and 
to  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to  embark  with 
what  forces  could  be  spared  from  his  province. 

Crassus  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions, 
with  which  he  joined  the  army  which  had  been 
already  so  unsuccessful  againi^  the  revolt  Of 
the  troops  who  had  misbehaved  he  is  said  to  have 
executed,  perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thousand, 
as  an  example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a  warn- 
iog  of  the  severities  they  were  to  expect  for  any 
failure  in  the  remaining  port  of  the  service. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania  he  cut  off  ten 
thousand  of  the  rebels  who  were  stationed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  Spartacus  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Bnitium,  or  hgid  of  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Straits  of  Missina,  The  gladiators 
(ksired  to  pass  into  Sicily,  where  their  fcUow- 
kuSfeierB,  the  slaves  of  that  island,  were  not  yet 
entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers  at  all 
times  were  prepared  to  revolt  j  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  want  of  shipping^,  Crassus  at 
the  same  time,  undertook  a  work  oi  great  labour, 
that  of  intrenching  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  witii 
a  ditoh  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  ex- 
tending, aceordino^  to  Plutarch,  threo  hundred 
stadia,  or  above  thirty  miles.  Spartacus  endea- 
voured to  intorruf*  the  execution  of  this  under- 
taking \  but  bein«  repulsed  in  every  attack,  his  fol- 
lowers  began  to  tlespond,  and  entertained  thoughts 
of  sarreiMering  themselves     In  order  to  supply 


by  despair  what  thej  lost  in  cotcnge,  he  pat  them 
in^  mind  that  they  rouff  ht  not  upon  equu  terms 
with  their  enemies;  that  they  must  either  con- 
quer or  be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves:  and,  to 
enforce  his  admonitions,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  "  This,"  he  said  to  his  own  people,  "  is 
an  example  of  what  vou  are  to  suffer  if  you  fall 
into  the  enemy's  han^" 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  line, 
Sjiartacus  prepared  to  force  it;  and,  having  pro- 
vided faggots  and  other  materials  for  this  purpioc, 
filled  up  the  ditoh  at  a  convenient  place,  and 
passed  it  in  the  xught  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
foBowers.  He  directed  his  march  to  Apulia,  but 
was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed  in  his  flight. 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp 
of  Crassus  and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  frcsn 
troops  were  landed  at  Brundusium  from  Mace^ 
doDia,  and  that  Pompey  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
on  his  march  to  join  Crassus,  both  armies  were 
equally  diroosed  to  hazard  a  battlJe ;  the  gladia<^ 
tors,  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by 
so  many  enemies  as  were  collecting  against  them  j 
and  the  llomans  under  Crassus,  that  Pompey 
might  not  snatch  out  of  their  hands  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  cf 
these  different  motives,  both  leaders  drew  forth 
their  armies;  and  when  they  were  ready  to  en- 

Sage,  Spartacus,  with  the  valour  rather  of  a  gla- 
iator  than  of  a  general,  alighting  from  his  horsr,  . 
and  saying  alou(]^  in  the  hearing  of  his  followers, 
"If  I  conquer  to  day,  I  shall  be  bettor  mounted ; 
if  not,  I  shall  not  tuivo  occasion  for  a  horse;"  he 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  animal. 
With  tkb  'earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conquer  or 
to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  ho  himself  commanded  to 
make  their  attack  where  he  understood  the  Ro- 
man general  was  posted.  He  intonded  to  decide 
the  action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in  that  quarter; 
but,  afU^r  much  blMtdshed,  being  mangled  wjth 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  he  still  continued  to  fight  till  he  was 
killed ;  and  the  victory  of  course  declared  for  his 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, ' 
as  usual  in  ancient  battles,  took  place  after  the 
flight  began.  Tlio  dead  were  not  numbered ; 
awut  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  •tho  sentence  of  death  on  slavcsi 
they  were  nail^  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
the  vray  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thousand, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  his  flatteren  for  ascribing  to  him  tho 
honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  precluded  even  Crassus  from 
the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  he  could  have  only  an 
ovation  or  military  procession  on  foot  But  in- 
stead of  the  myrtle  vnreath,  usual  on  such  ooea- 
sions,  he  had  credit  enough  with  tlie  senate  to 
obtain  the  laurel  crown.' 

Pompey  too  arrived  at  tiie  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiring  a  dispen- 
satbn  from  the  law  and  established  forma  of^  the 
commonwealth.  The  war  he  had  conducted  in 
Spain  being  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  against 
Roman  dtizena  or  subjects,  with  a  Roman  general 


1  A.  Gellius,  lib.  v. 
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at  their  hou],  did  not  give  a  ngular  claim  to  a 
triumph:  Pompey  himaelf  waa'  yet  under  the 
legal  age,  and  had  not  paaaed  throuffh  any  of  the 
previous  steps  of  queator,  edile,  ana  pnetor ;  yet 
on  the  present  oocakion  he  not  only  insisted  on  a 
triumph,  but  put  in  his  claim  likewise  to  an  im- 
mediate nomination  to  the- office  of  consul. 

It  now  became  extremdy  evident,  that  the  es- 
tablished honours  of  the  states  conferred  in  the 
^sual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have  new  and 
singular  appointments,  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoided 
every  occasion  of  fair  competition ;  that  he  took 
a  rank  of  importance  whicn  he  did  not  submit  to 
have  examined;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to  stand 
alone,  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  consideration 
and  dignity.  His  partizans,  on  the  contraT}% 
stated  ue  extraordinary  honours  which  had  been 
done  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  &rther  di&- 
tinctions.1  In  enumerating  his  services  upon  his 
return  from  Spain,  they  reckoned  up,  according 
to  Plinv,  eisbt  hundred  and  aevent3r-one  towns, 
from  the  ryrennees  to  the  extremities  of  that 
country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he 
had  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  that  service ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  representations,  though  still  in 
a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Fompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  faite  disputes, 
taken  part  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go- 
vernment of  any  sort.  While  he  supported  the 
senate,  he  afiected  a  degree  of  pits-eminence 
above  those  who  composed  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent with  equality,  even  among  the  first  nobles 
of  his  country.  He  acquiesoecl^  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  importance^  without  assuming 
a  power  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
inspection.  U|M>n  his  approach  at  the  head  of  an 
army  from  Spain,  the  senate  was  greatly  alarmed; 
but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  his 
intention  to  disband  bis  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.  The  senate 
accordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  preten- 
sion, and  afterwards  to  the  pretension,  still  more 
dangerous,  which  without  any  of  the  previous 
conditions  which  the  law  required, 
U.  C.  683.  he  made  to  the  consulate.  Crassus, 
Mliein.  ^^°  ^^  ^^^  prstor  in  the  pre- 
CrM»9Uf  Cn.  ceding  year,  now  stood  for  the  same 
Pomp.  Mtg-  office,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
««•  Ponipey,  and,  notwithstanding  their 

mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they 
joined  their  interests,  anfl  were  elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers  some 
important  laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although 
most  of  the  particulars  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
historians.  It  appears  that  Pompey  now  began 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  people ;  and,  though  he 
profefwed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to 
take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
of  the  people  against  them,  or  in  other  words^ 
to  counteract  them  by  means  of  the  popular  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Gtuinctius  and  Paiicanus,  had 


1  ViJ.  Cic.  pro.  Lege  Manilia. 


for  two  yeara  snecciivfily  laboared  to  remove  th 
bars  which  had,  by  the  constitution  of  SvUa,  beer, 
opposed  to  the  tribunitian  power.  They  hao 
h^n  strenuously  resisted  by  LucuUua  and  otheri^ 
who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the  de* 
pendence  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on 
that  subject  By  the  fiivour  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  however,  the  tribunes  obtained  a  rpsii- 
tution  of  the  privileges  which  their  predeoesvor^ 
in  former  times  of  the  republic,  had  so  oflca 
abused ;  and,  together  with  the  security  of  their 
sacred  and  inviuable  character,  and  their  nega- 
tive in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue 
the  people;  a  dangerous  measure,  by  which 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  that  reforma- 
tion which  was  the  only  apok^y  for  the  blood  so 
lavishly  shed,  not  only  bv  Sylu,  but  hkewise  by 
himself.  Caius  Julius  diesar,  at  the  same  time, 
liaving  the  rank  of  legionaiy  tribune  conferred 
upon  him  b^  the  choice  of  the  people,  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  procuring  those  popular  acta ; 
a  policj^  in  which  tie  was  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursued  the 
course,  of  the  party  with  which  he  embarked  in 
hb  youth.3 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  with  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 
specting the  judidteures  was,  upon  the  motion  of 
tne  pnetor,  Aureiius  Cotta,  likewise  repealed; 
and  It  was  permitted  to  the  pnetors  to  draught 
the  judges  in  equal  numbers  from 
L*z  JtureUm  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  certain 
Judieiaria.  class  of  the  people,'  whose  descrip- 
tion is  not  clearly  ascertained.  This 
was,  perhaps^  a  just  correction  of  Sylla's  partiality 
to  the  nobles;  and  if  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  former  act,  which  restored  the  tri- 
bunitian  power,  might  have  merited  applause. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  advanced  among 
all  orders  of  men  with  a  hasty  pace ;  in  the  bwer 
ranks,  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  ar- 
dour for  lucrative  provinoM,  and  the  opportunities 
of  extortion  and  flagrant  abuse.  As  the  offices 
of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with  a  view 
to  the  appointments  abroad,  with  which  they 
were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  his 
own  disinterestedness,  with  an  oblique  repioof  tu 
the  nobility  who  aapired  to  magistracy  with  such 
mercenary  views,  took  a  formal  oath  in  entering 
on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office,  accept  of  any  government 
in  the  provinces ;  and  by  this  example  of  genero- 
sity in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  implied  of 
others,  obtained  great  credit  with  the  {people,  and 
furnished  his  emissaries,  whp  were  ever  busy  in 
sounding  his  pniae,  ^ith  a  pretence  for  en- 
hancing his  merit  it  may,  however,  from  his  cha 
meter  and.  policy  in  other  instances,  be  suspected, 
that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to 
watch  opportunities  of  raising  his  own  considera^ 
tion,  and  of  obtaining,  by  the  strength  of  his 
party,  any  extraordinary  trust  or  comiuisaion  ol' 
which  tlie  occasion  should  arise. 

Pompey,  in  the  administration  of  his  consul- 
ate, had  procured  the  revival  of  the  censQra' 
functions.  These  had  be«n  intermitted  about 
sixteen  yeare,  during  great  part  of  which  time 
the  republic  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war ;  and 
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tbe  prevuling  parties,  in  their  turns,  mutiiaUy 
hail  fooouTBe  to  acts  of  banishmenti  oonfiacationd, 
and  militaiy  executions  against  each  other.  In 
such  timcsi  even  after  USe  sword  was  sheathed, 
the  power  of  censor,  in  the  first  heat  of  party-re- 
seDtflsenl^  could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  any 
of  the  dtuens ;  and  the  attempts  which  were  now 
made  to  revive  it,  though  in  appearance  suocess- 
fuJ,  oould  not  give  it  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
conunonwealth.  The  pubUc  was  arrived  at  a 
state  in  which  men  complain  of  evils,  but  cannot 
eadore  thei^  remedies. 

L.  Gellius  Poplionla  and  Cn.  Comdius  Len- 
tulug,  being  intrusted,  in  tbe  capacity  of  censors, 
to  make  up  the  rolls  of  tbe  people,  mustered 
firar  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens.    They 
pmged  the  senate  with  ffreat  severity,  having  ex- 
muwed  sixty-four  from  the  rolls,  and  among  Siose 
C .  Antonius,  afterwards  consul,  ass^ninc  as  their 
reason,  that  he,  having  thecommandpn  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the  allies,  and 
mortgaged  and  squanderea  his  own  estate.    But 
wbat  most  distinguished  this  censorship  was 
an  incident,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely, 
tbe  solemnity  of  the  census  had  been  now  revived. 
It  was  customary  on  those  oocasbns  for  the 
knights  to  pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  horse 
before  the  censors.    They  were  questioned  re- 
specting their  age,  their  services,  and  the  persons 
imder  whose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
thev  had  already  served  the  ten  ^ears  prescribed 
by  taw,  they  received  an  exemption  from  future 
itervices,    and  were  vested  with  the  privileges 
which  were  annexed  to  this  circumstance.    At 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  see  their  consul,  Pompey  the  Great,  de- 
scending into  the  market-place,  leading  his  horse 
in  quafaty  of  a  simple  knight,  but  dressed  in  his 
consular  robes,  and  preceded  by  the  lictors.    Be- 
ing questioned  by  the  censors,  whether  he  had 
served  the  stated  number  of  y^rs,  he  answered 
that  be  hod,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  commanded 
br  himself.  This  faioe  was  received  vrith  k>ud  ac- 
cbimations  of  the  people ;  and  the  censors  havinjg 
granted  the  customary  exemption,  rose  firom  their 
seats,  and,  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  attended 
this  equestrian  consul  to  Ids  own  house.^ 

It  IS  observed  that  Crossus  and  Pompey,  al- 
though they  entered  on  ofiSce  in  concert,  yet  dif- 
ferea  in  the  course  of  their  administration  on  sub- 
jects which  are  not  particularly  mentioned.  As 
Craasas  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  his  liberaUties,  to  vie  with  the  im- 
posing state  and  ^pular  arts  of  his  oolleasue. 
He  me  an  entertainment  to  the  whole  people  at 
ten  Siousand  tables,  and  distributed  three  months* 
provision  of  com.  To  account  for  his  beins  able 
to  court  the  people  in  this  manner,  it  is  said  that 
he  inherited  from  his  father  a  fortune  of  three 
hondred  talents^  or  near  sixty  thousand  pounds ; 
that  he  increased  it,  by  purcliasing  at  a  low  price 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed  in  the 
late  tnniblesi  and  by  letting  for  hire  the  labour  of 
a  numerous  family  of  slaves^  instructed  in  various 
aita  and  callings;  and  was  become  so  rich  by 
these  means^  that  when,  some  time  after  this 
date,  he  was  about  to  depart  fi>r  Ana,  and  conse- 
crated the  tenth  part  m  his  estate  to  Hercules^ 
he  was  fbund  to  possess  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
iied  talemsL  or  about  one  million  three  hundred 
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and  seventy  thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling,' 

Pompey  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  the 
consuluiip,  in  observance  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a  private  station ; 
but,  agreeaUv  to  the  character  he  formeriy  bore, 
maintained  the  reserve  and  statehnessof  apeisim 
raised  above  the  condition  of  a  citizen,  or  even 
above  that  of  the  first  senators  of  consular  rank. 
Other  candidates  for  consideration  and  public 
honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  elo- 
quence, to  make  themselves  necessary  to  those 
who  had  affairs  to  soUcit  with  the  puhbc,  or  even 
to  make  themselves  feared.  They  laboured  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  able  advocates  or  foc- 
midalxe  accusers  at  the  bar,  and  to  strengthen 
their  interest  by  procuring  the  support  of  those 
to  whom  their  talents  ettner  were  or  might  be- 
come of  importance.  Pompey,  on  the  contrary, 
stating  himself  as  an  exception  to  common  rales, 
avoidd  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  phces  of 
ordinary  resort,  did  not  commit  his  talents  to  the 
public  judgment,  nor  present  his  person  to  the 
public  view ;  took  the  respect  that  was  paid  to 
nun  as  a  right;  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never 
without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.^  He 
was  formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  might 
have  stolen  into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome, 
if  men,  born  to  equality,  could  have  suffered  an 
elevation  which  was  not  supported  by  adequate 
abihties;  or  had  been  willing^  when  troubled  with 
faction,  to  forego  their  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  and  the  comforts  of  a  moderate 
government.  The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever,  were  extremely  disasreeable  to  the  senate, 
and  not  otherwise  acceptable  to  the  people,  than 
as  they  tended  to  mortify  tho  pride  of  that  ordc^ 
of  men. 

The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Ct.  Horten- 
U.C.G84.  sius  and  O.  CsciUus  Metellus. 
.H^runsins,  J?  ^he  distrihjition  of  provinces, 
J.  OgeiL  Mt-  Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
teihu  Cna-  armament  to  be  sent  into  that 
<^-  island,  fell  to  the  k>t  of  Hortensius ; 

'  but  tnis  citizen,  having  aoquired 
his  consideration  by  his  eloc^uence  in  ]^ding  the 
causes  of  his  friends^  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
bar.  perhaps  in  a  decree  that  interfered  with  his 
mihtary  character,  £cHned  to  accept  of  this  go* 
vemmentf  leaving  it,  together  vrith  the  command 
of  the  army  that  was  to  be  employed  in  the  re-  ' 
duction  of  the  island,  to  his  colleaguo  Metellus, 
who  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Creti- 
cus,  from  the  distinction  he  acquired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of^the  other  seafinring 
people  oh  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had 
m  the  late  war  taken  an  active  jmrt  against  the 
Romans.  They  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  by  their  own  disposition  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and 
upon  the  carriers  of  the  revenue  that  were  fre- 
quently passing  from  the  provinces  to  Rome. 
The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were 
made  by  this  spedes  of  war,  had  filled  the  sea 
with  pirates  and  freebooters,  against  whom  the 
Romans  sent  forth  a  succession  of  officers,  with 


5  Plutarch,  in  CraisA.  As  the  interest  of  money 
was  prohibited  at  Kome,  nndG|r  tbe  dsnomination  of 
usary,  but  in  fact  was  unlimited,  tbe  annual  nUuti 
ik^om  such  a  capital  must  have  been  immeose. 
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exteneivo  comitttnilfi,  on  the  coasts  botb  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Among  others,  M.  Antonius  had 
been  employtxl  in  this  servioe,  apd  was  accused 
of  abusing  his  power,  by  oppjessiDg  the  Sicilians 
and  the  people  of  other  nnntinie  provinces,  who 
were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  employed  to 
repress.  In  a  desoent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,'  and  left  the  Romans 
en^^  with  the  people  of  that  island  in  a  war 
wmcu  was  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  consuls.  The  lot,  as  has-been  observed, 
iell  on  Hortensius,  but  was  tmnsferred  to  his  col- 
league Metellus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affains  and 
such  the  destination  of  the  Roman 
oflficera,  when  Lucultus  received 
from  Tigraoes  a  return  to  the 
demand  which  he  made  of  having 
Mithridates  delivered  up  as  his  pn- 
soner.  This  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodms, 
who  bore  the  message,  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  farther  extre- 
mities of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  state  and  title 
which  he  assunved  of  King  of  Kings,  he  affected, 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback,  to  have  four 
captive  sovereigns  to  walk  by  his  stirrup,  and 
obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to  perform  every 
office  uf  menial  doty  and  servile  attendance  on 
his  person.  LucuUus,  instead  of  the  style  which 
was  aflfected  by  this  prince,  had  accosted  him  in 
his  letter  only  with  the  simple  titk)  of  king.  ELis 
messenger,  however,  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  m»!e  his  demand  that  Mithridates,  a  van- 
quished prince,  wliose  territories  were  already  in 
me  possession  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered 
un  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refus- 
ea,  said  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  Roman 
general  would  be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and 
wovdd  not  fail,  with  a  mij^hty  {urmy  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  pursue  his  fugitiv-e  wherever  he  was  re- 
ceived and  protected.  Tigranes,  unused  even 
to  a  plain  address,  much  less  to  insult  and  threats, 
heard  Uus  demand  with  real  indignation;  and 
though,  with  an  appearance  of  temper,  he  made 
ofier  of  the  customary  presents  ana  honours  to 
the  person  whodelivereu  it,  he  took  his  resolution 
against  the  Romans,  and,  from  Iiaving  barely 
permitted  Mithridates  to  take  refuge  in  ms  king- 
dom, determined  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  save 
for  answer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not  dcuv 
up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  tl^e  Romans 
invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
them.  He  soon  afterwards  admitted  Mithridates 
into  his  presence,  and  determined  to  support  him 
with  the  nece^bary  force  against  his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tigranes, 
Lucullus  resolvM  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  He  chose  for  this  expedition  two 
lemons  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  whom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a.  time  when  they  mittered  them- 
selves that  their  labours  were  ended,  and  that  the 
rewards  they  expected  were  within  their  reach. 
With  hasty  marcnee  he  arrived  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  passeil  that  river  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  approach.  Tigjranes  treated  the 
first  reports  of  nis  coming  with  contempt,  and 
ordered  the  person  who  presumed  to  bring  such 
accounts  to  be  punished.  But  being  assured,  be- 
yond a  possibility  o(  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was 
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actually  on  his  territories,  he  sent  Metrodoru^ 
one  of  bis  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerablt 
force,  with  orders  to  take  alive  the  person  of  Lu- 
cullus, whom  he  was  desirous  to  sec,  but  not  to 
spare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  beudes. 

With  theee  orders,  the  Armenian  genenil  set 
out  on  the  road  by  wliich  the  Romans  were  sap- 
U)sed  to  advance,  and  hastened  to  meet  them. 
Both  armjes,  on  the  march,  had  intelligence  of 
each  other.  Lucullus,  upon  the  approadi  of  the 
enemy,  halted,  be^n  to  intrench,  and,  in  order 
to  gam  Ume,  detacncd  Sextilios,  wltb  about  three 
thousand  men,  to  observe  the  AnnenianSt  and, 
if  "possible,  without  risking  an  action  to  amuse 
them  till  his  works  were  completed.  But  such 
was  the  incapacity  and  presumption  of  the  enemy, 
that  Soxtilius,  bemg  attacked  by  them,  gained  an 
entire  vktory  ^ith  but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  ; 
Metrodorus  himself  being  killed,  his  army  vns 
put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus^  in  order  the  mote 
effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  the  Armeni- 
ans, separated  his  army  into  three  diviaioiisL 
With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  a  body  of 
Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  lung; 
with  another  he  surpriseil  Tigranes  himself,  m 
a  disadvantageous  situation,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  with  the  loss  of  his  attendants,  equipage,  and 
the  ba^^ge  of  his  army.  At  the  head  of  the 
third  division  he  himselF  advanced  to  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  invested  that  place. 

Afler  these  disasters  Tigranes  made  an  effort 
to  assemble  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  his  allies,  as 
well  as  bis  own,  he  mustcrea  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  heavy-arxned  foot, 
fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  tboussnd 
archers  and  slingers.  He  was  advised  by  Mith- 
ridates not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supphod 
with  provisbns,  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Ti^nocerta,  and  repass  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  disadvants^e  of  having  an  enemy  still  in  forro 
to  han^  on  their  rear.  This  counsel  of  Mithri- 
datesw  rounded  in  the  experience  he  had  so  dearly 
bougnt,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  the 
king.  He  therefore  advanced  toward  the  Ro- 
mans impatient  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  hb  magnificence.  Lucullus, 
trusting  to  the  specimens  he  had  already  seen  of 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  divide  bis  army, 
and,  without  raising  the  siege,  inarched  with  one 
division  to  meet  this  numerous  enemy.  In  the 
action  that  followed,  the  Armenian  horse  beipg 
in  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  the 
foot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  confo- 
sion,  and  ^ve  the  Romans  an  easy  victory,  in 
which,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to  them- 
selves, they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
The  king  himself,  to  avoid  being  known  in  hic 
flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  from  his  head, 
ami  left  it  to  become  a  pan  in  the  spoils  o£  the 
day. 

Maricus,  who  commanded  in  Tigvuoooerta. 
hearing  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re 
v<dt  of  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  who  ba(< 
been  forced  to  settle  at  that  place,  ordered  their 
to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order  they 
looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  maasacve,  arul 
crowding  together,  defended  themselves  with  the 
staves  and  other  weapons  they  could  adze.  They 
I  surrounded  a  party  (bat  mm  aent  to  disperM 
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theio,  and  having  hy  that  means  got  a  gupply  of 
anns,  thev  took  poiwession  of  a  tower  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  principal  gates,  and  from 
thence  invited  the  Romans  to  enter  the  place. 
Lucnllua  aooordiody  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
became  master  of  me  city.  The  spoil  was  great ; 
Tigranes  having  collected  here,  as  at  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  his  vanity,  the  wealth  and  magnincence 
of  his  court. 

Mithiidates,  who  had  heen  present  in  the  late 
ac&)n,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight ; 
and,  havins  endeavoured  to  re-estahlish  his  equi- 
page and  nis  retinue  by  a  participation  of  his 
own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  assem- 
ble a  new  force,  and  to  persist  m  the  war.  They 
agreed,  at  the  same  time^  on  an  embassy  to  the 
kmg  of  Parthia,  with  offers  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at 
war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the 
sobjects  in  contest  between  them,  provided  the 
Paithians  would  join  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned 
epeStator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of 
Armenia,  and  Pontus,  was  the  same  with  that 
wlw:h  they  formerly  had  with  Philip  and  with 
Antiochus;  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they 
would  soon  have  vrith  Arsaces,  and  was  no  other 
than  his  being  possessed  of  a  rich  territon',  which 
tsmpted  their  ambition  and  avarice.  Those  re- 
publicans, the^r  said,  originally  had  not  any  pos- 
sessions of  their  own,  and  were  grown  rich  and 
great  only  by  the  spoils  of  their  neighbours. 
From  their  strong  hold  in  Italy,  they  had  extend- 
ed their  empire  on  the  west  to  the  coast  of  the 
ocean;  and,  if  not  stopped  by  the  powerful 
monarchies  that  lay  in  their  way,  were  hastening 
to  reach  a  similar  boundary  on  the  east.  The 
king  of  PartUa,  they  added,  might  expect  to  be 
invaded  by  these  insatiable  conquerors,  and  must 
now  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a 
war  joined  with  such  powerful  allies,  of  whom 
one  by  his  experience,  tne  other  by  his  resources, 
might  enable  nim  to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance 
from  his  own  kingdom,^  or  wait  until  these  pow- 
ers being  overthrown,  and  become  an  accession 
to  the  Roman  force,  he  should  have  the  contest 
to  maintain  in  his  own  territory  singly  and  un- 
supported from  abroad.'  To  these  representations 
AraaoeB  seemed  to  give  a  favouiabfe  ear,  agreed 
t«  the  proposed  coniederacy,  on  condition  that 
MeK>potamia,  which  he  had  formerly  claimed, 
was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
be  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  ofieis  of 
allianee  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
cnlhu,  in  the  \ipprehenaion  of  being  su^ierseded 
and  deprived  of  the  honour  of  terminating  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mith- 
ridates  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power;  and 
tiierefore^  that  the  senate  should,  instead  of  a 
cucoeiBor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle  the 
tons  of  the  province^  and  to  make  a  prooer  esta- 
l&hment  to  preserve  the  territories  wnich  he  had 
alreadT  subdoed.  But  after  these  representations 
were  despatched,  it  became  apparent  Ihat  the^iing 
of  Paithia  had  deceived  him  with  fiUse  profcM* 
laoo%  wliUc  he  actually  made  great  progress  in 


his  treaty  with  the  krngs  of  Armenia  and  Fon 
tus,  and  meant  to  support  them  with  all  his  force 
In  resentment  of  thb  act  of  treachexy,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  it,  Lucullus  proposed  to  carry 
the  war  into  Parthia;  and,  for  this  purpose 
ordered  the  legions  that  were  stationed  in  Pontus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the 
service,  and  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  distant  and  &zardous  enterprise,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  obey  their 
officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  other  parts  of  the  aj my ;  and  the  gene- 
ral was  obliged  to  confine  his  operations  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  He  endeavoured,  by  pa!;s- 
ing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
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EuphT»tes  and  the  Tigris,  to  ^etrate  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  the  caratal  of  the  kmgdom.  B/this 
march  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard  a 
battle,  and  obtained  a  victory ;  but  his  own  armj, 
notwithstanding  fheir  success,  were  so  much  dis- 
couraged with  ine  change  of  clunate,  which  they 
experienced  in  ascending  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  early  and  severe  approach 
of  winter  in  those  high  lands,  that  they  again 
mutinied^  and  obliged  tliHr  general  to  change  the 
plan  of  his  operations.  He  turned  his  march  to 
the  south wardj  fell  down  on  Mesopotamia,  and, 
after  a  short  siege,  made  himself  master  of  Nisi- 
bis,  a  rich  city  in  tnat  territory,  where,  with  other 
captives,  he  took  Guras^  brother  to  the  king,  who 
commanded  in  the  place. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  began 
to  appear,  that  the  general,  who  had  so  often 
overcome  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  was 
better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  enemy,  than 
to  win  or  to  preserve  the  good-will  of  his  o^vn 
troops.  A  report  being  spread  that  he  was  soon 
to  he  recalled,  he,  from  that  moment,  lost  the  small 
remains  of  his  authority;  the  legions  deserted 
their  colours,  and  treated,  with  contempt  or  in- 
differenoe,  all  the  attempts  he  made  to  retain 
them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army, 
which,  having  been  transportedinto  Asia,  under 
the  conmiand  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  had  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  .under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  and  aflerwanb  deserted  their 
new  leader  to  join  with  Sj^lla.  Such  crimes, 
under  the  late  unhappy  divisions  of  the  republic, 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  stated  as 
merits  with  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  crime 
was  committed.  These  legions,  however,  were, 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  wiUing  to  employ  such 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  his  own,  or  tbe  fate  of 
the  commonwealth  in  such  hands,  left  in  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  pirovUice;  and 
the)r  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  tho 
armies  successively  commanded  by  Murena  and 
by  Lucullus.  The  disposition  which  they  now 
sUowed,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  disorder 
and  mutiny,  was  greatly  excited  by  the  factious 
spirit  of  Publius  ClodiuB,  the  rehttion  of  Lucul- 
lus, who,  having  himself  taken  ofieiicc  at  the 
general,  gave  this  spedmen  of  his  future  conduct 
in  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to  stir  up  rebellion 
among  the  troops,  '*  We  who  have  already  un- 
dergone BO  many  haniships,"  hci  said,  "are  still 
kept  on  foot  to  escort  the  camels  that  oany  the 
treasures  of  our  genenl,  and  mads  to  pufkne, 
without  end,  a  couple  of  harbozous  prinoei^  that 
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lead  us  over  deserts^  or  unoultivatefi  wutea, 
wbile  the  soldieni  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  cam- 
paigna  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  itre  enjoying  the 
thutBiof  their  labour  in  comfortable  aetUementfl^ 
procured  by  the  fitvour  of  their  leader.'* 

^  Lucollua  was  ao  much  aware  of  the  decline  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  czpoae  it, 
hy  attempting  to  effect  even  a  mere  change  of 
position.  l£  hoped,  that  while  he  iasaSi  no 
orders  of  any  moment,  the  resolution  of  his  army 
not  to  obey  h&m  might  remain  a  secret  to  the 
enemy.  This  state  of  afTairs^  however,  soon 
became  known  to  Mithridates,  and  Blled  him 
with  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  his  kingdouL 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  oppoftunity  to  es- 
cape him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  with  what 
troops  he  had  then  under  his  command,  and,  by 
hjs  authority  and  influence  over  his  own  sub- 
jects, soon  augmented  his  foioe,  penetrated  among 
the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
left  to  occupy  the  country,  and  sepfiurately  sur- 
prised or  destroyed  considerable  bodies  of  thcur 
tiDops.  Among  these,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Fabiu^  the  officer  who  was  trusted  with  the 
general  command  in  that  kingdom ;  and  though 
now  turned  of  seventy,  exposed  his  own  peraon 
in  the  action,  and  received  a  wound  which  stop- 
ped him  in  the  pursuit,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
vented the  full  effect  of  his  victory. 

LucuUus,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed 
in  PontuS)  had  influence  enough  virith  the  army 
to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
witQ  some  appearance  of  order;  but  before  his 
arrival,  Mithndates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca- 
bba,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Here  again  the  old  man  was  wound- 
ed; and,  to  satisfy  the  army  that  he  vras  not 
desid,  was  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
nght  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centu- 
rions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted)  however,  that  LucuUus, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  had  been  disposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  supei- 
aeded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Ad- 
llus  Glabrio  was  set  out  from  Rome  to  assume 
the  command.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pre- 
tence that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  general, 
and  that  they  themselvea,  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  received  their  dismission,  refused  to  obey 
nim ;  and  the  men  of  his  army,  in  great  num- 
bers, actually  took  the  rotate  ot  Cappadocia  on 
their  return  to  Italy. 

Th^  was  the  state  of  affaits  when  the  com- 
missioners, who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in' the  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrived. 
They  found  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates  whom  they 
believed  to  be  vanquished,  again  master  of  his 
own  kingdom,  and  joining  to  the  experience  of 
<M  age  all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth.^ 

The  Roman  arm^  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  up- 
braid the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
Pompey,  and  in,  this  comparison  showed  a  dispo- 
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aition  to  change  their  leader,  whkh,  it  i»  nol 
doubted,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged.  He  oosid 
in  reality  ill  brook  the  f)rivate  statioii  to  whkh, 
by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  oonaulate,  he 
had  bound  himself.  He  studied  lo  suppezt  the 
public  opinion  of  hu  importance,  and  wished  for 
an  occasion  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it; 
but  nothing  had  occurred  for  two  years  that  was 
worthy  of  the  high  distinction  to  wfaiefa  be'as- 
pired.  The  command  in  Asia  he  co¥eted  the 
more,  that  it  was  secured  to  Lucullus  by  the 
splendour  of  his  own  successes,  and  by  the  una- 
nimous judgment  of  the  senate  and  noUee^  who 
knew  his  fiiithful  attachment  to  their  older,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  dtfiieulties  in  that  service  were 
over,  and  nothing  but  the  glonr  of  temiinating 
the  vTar  remained.  Pompey,  eitber  from  envy  to 
Lucullus,  or  from  a  design  to  open  a  way  to  this 
glory  for  himseUj  contributed  to  the  nomination 
of  Glabrio,  and  to  the  nonunation  of  the  pretors, 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  mto  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  If,  upon  this 
change,  the  war  should  become  unsuccessful,  or 
languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  person  fit 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Meantime  a 
project  was  started,  which  was  likely  to  pkce  him 
near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and  to  facilitate  his 
romoval,  if  judged  expedient,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas, 
and  wero  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and  in- 
creasing in  their  strength.  They  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who,  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  ioin 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impuni^  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  oi  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fire- 
(juented  the  seas  to  engage  m  the  same  way  ot 
life.  They  had  been  chased,  and  numbers  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  by  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  aU,  by  C.  Antonius, 
the  father  of  hun  who,  in  the  capacity  of  trium- 
vir, is  to  become  so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  of 
this  lustoiy.  But  they  nad  their  retreats;  and, 
upon  the  feast  remission  of  vigilance  in  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  again  multiplied  apace,  nut  to 
sea  in  formidable  squadrons,  and  embarked  such 
numben  of  men,  as  not  only  enabled  them  to 
scour  the  seas,  but  likevrise  to  make  descents  on 
the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  shipping, 
and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ven- 
turea  to  appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Ostia.  All  the  coasts  of 
the  empire  were  open  to  their  depredations.  The 
Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisonera  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  their  provinces ;  and  citizens  of 
every  denomination,  when  taken  by  them,  were 
forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  The  supply  of  provisions  to  Italj  was 
rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  the  price  in  pro- 
portion  enhanced.  Every  report  on  these  sub- 
jects was  exaggerated  by  toe  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
who  perceiv(3,  in  this  occasion  of  public  distress, 
the  wtject  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commts^ 
sion  to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  xnade^  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  subject  in  the 
senate,  Gabiniuii  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  laat  prs>- 
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|MMH^  that  some  ofkcr  of  ttnuolar  mnk  should 
be  vested,  during  three  yetn,  with  abnlute  pow- 
en,  in  order  to  put  an  eflectiMl  stop  to  these  oat- 
nges^  and  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  them,  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  ftitare  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cxMst,  as  well  9s  to  protect  the  navisaiion  of  the 
seas.  As  Grahimas  was  known  to  be  in  conoert 
with  Pompey,  the  desi(pi  of  the  proposition  was 
manifest;  and  it  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
great  avenion.  "  For  this,"  it  was  said,  "  Pom- 
pey  has  declined  the  ordinary  turn  of  consular 
^uty  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  that  he 
mijvht  be  in  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illegal  ap- 
pointments." Gftbinius  bdnff  threatened  with 
violence  if  he  should  oernst  in  his  motion,  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  the  assembljT. 

A  report  waa  immediately  spread  in  the  city, 
that  the  person  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  had  been 
actually  violated;  multitudes  assembled  at  the 
Uoons  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  dtsordeni 
were  likely  to  foltew;  it  was  jud|^  prudent  for 
the  senate  to  adjourn ;  and  the  members  dread- 
ing scA  insult  from  the  populace^  retired  by 
s«paraie  ways  to  their  own  houses.  Ghbinius, 
without  &rther  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the  senate, 
prepared  to  carry  nis  motion  to  the  people ;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose 
him.  Trebellius  and  Roedua,  in  particular,  pro- 
mised, by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  far- 
ther proceedings  on  that  business.  Pompey,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation  which  con- 
stituted part  of  his  character,  affected  to  disap- 
fwove  of  the  motion,  and  to  decline  the  commis- 
sion with  wluch  it  was  proposed  to  vest  him.  He 
bad  recouxBe  to  this  affectation,  not  merely  as  the 
fittest  means  on  the  present  occasion  to  disarm 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people 
in  their  choice ;  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of 
proceeding  which  suited  his  own  disposition,  no 
less  desirous  to  appear^  forced  and  courted  into 
high  situations,  than  solicitous  to  gain  and  to  hold 
them.  He  thus  provoked  the  citizens  of  his  own 
rank,  no  less  by  toe  shallow  arte  which  he  prac- 
tised to  impose  on  the*  public,  than  by  the  state 
which  he  assumed.  He  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the 
personal  rivals  of  his  fortune  m  the  common- 
wealth :  and  yet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
Cesar,  now  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
and  old  enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  anta^ 
niste  in  the  career  of  ambition,  took  part  with 
the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  disposed  to  court  the  people,  and  to  oppose 
the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  principles  may 
explain  his  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  had 
hioMetf  already  incurred, the  displeasure  of  the 
9enate^  but  more  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  disturber 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  material  part  In  common  with  the  youth 
of  his  time,  he  disliked  the  senators,  on  account 
of  the  remaining  austerity  of  their  manners,  no 
less  than  the  interior  people  disliked  them  on  ac- 
count oi'  their  aristocretical  claims  to  prerogative. 
But  witttever  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
motives,  Cesar,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have 
formed  any  ambitious  designs  of  his  owiij  waa 
ever  resdy  to  abet  those  of  every  desperate' adveur 
turer  who  counteracted  the  authority  of  the  se- 
late,  or  aet  the  ordera  of  government  at  nought; 
sod  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  species  of  instinct, 
which  wt  him  at  variance  with  those  forms  of 
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a  civil  nature,  which  dieokcd  the  lieense  of  fte^ 
tion.3 

On  the  day  on  which  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Galnnius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people, 
Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comitiura ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  speech  wluch  is  ascribed  to 
him,  employed  a  dissimulation  ^d  aitifiee  some- 
what too  jpoas  even  for  a  popular  assembly.  He 
took  ooeasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honoura 
he  had  so  often  received ;  but  complained,  that, 
having  already  toiled  so  much  in  the  public 
service,  he  still  should  Iw  destined  for  new  laboura. 
**  You  hafe  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  the  dangera  I  en- 
countered, ana  the  fatigues  I  underwent,  whUe 
yet  almost  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinns,  in  the 
wan  in  SidWaoid  in  Africa,  and  what  1  snfierrfl 
in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any  magis- 
tracy, or  WM  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  en 
the  contraiy,  I  have  been  fully  repaid.  Your 
nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with  Ser- 
torius,  whc^i  every  one  else  declined  the  dang^'', 
I  consider  as  a  nivour;  and  the  extraordina.'y 
triumph  you  bestowed  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
a  very  groat  honour.  But  I  must  entreat  you  to 
consider,  that  continued  application  and  libour 
exhaust  the  powen  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thos^ 
of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  age  alone,  nor  una- 
gine  that  I  am  still  a  young  roan,  merely  because 
my  number  of  yean  is  short  of  what  otbere  havn 
attained.  Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangera 
to  which  I  have  been  exposed ;  they  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  my  years,  ana  satisfy  you, 
that  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  laboura  and  carm 
which  are  now  proposed  for  me.  But  if  this  bn 
not  granted  me,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consider 
what  loads  of  envy  such  appointmente  are  likely 
to  drew  upon  me  from  men,  whose  displeasure, 
I  know  you  nehher  do,  nor  ought  to  regan), 
although  to  me  their  envy  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune :  and  I  confess,  that,  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangnrs  of  war,  1  four  nothing  so  much 
as  this.  To  live  with  envious  persons;  to  be 
called  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fails  in 
public  affaire ;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds ;  who 
would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions? 
For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  t  pray  you 
to  leave  me  at  rest;  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my 
fiunily,  and  of  my  private  afiain.  As  for  the  pre* 
sent  service,  I  pray  you  to  chqpse,  among  those 
who  desire  the  employment,  some  proper  person ; 
among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be  at  a  loss. 
I  am  not  the  only  person  that  kyves  you,  or  that 
has  experience  in  mihtary  affiiirs.  There  are 
many,  whose  names,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
fla^toy.  I  will  not  mention." 

To  tnis  speech  Ghibinius  replied ;  and,  affect* 
ing  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  dedan* 
,tions^  observed,  that  it  was  ag|reeable  to  the 
'character  of  this  great  man,  neither  to  desire 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  waa 
pressed  upon  him.  "  They  who  are  best  able  ta 
surmount  difficulties,"  he  sakl,  "are  likewise 
least  inclined  to  engage  m  them.  But  it  is  your 
bvmness,  fellow-citizens,  to  consider,  not  what  is 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
your  own  afiaira;  not  to  regard  those  who  court 
you  fiw  offices,  but  those  who  are  fit  to  cUscharge 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  roanv  persoas 
&i  this  description,  besides  the  man  1  have  pro- 
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^M»ed  to  your  ohoiioe.  Did  we  not  all  wigh  for 
such  pereoDB  likewise,  when  we  searched  among 
the  young  and  the  old  for  some  one  whom  we 
couicl  oppose  to  SertoriuB,  and  found  none  but 
himselfl  But  wishes  cannot  aYail  us  {  we  must 
take  men  as  they  are;  we  cannot  create  them. 
If  there  be  but  one  man  formed  for  our  purpose, 
with  knowledge,  experience,  and  cood  fortune, 
we  must  lay  hold  of  nim,  and  seize  liim,  if  neces- 
Miry,  even  by  force.  CompuLnon  here  is  expe- 
dient and  honourable  for  both  parties;  for  those 
who  employ  it,  because  it  is  to  find  them  a  person 
who  can  conduct  their  affairs;  for  him  who  suf- 
fers it,  because  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  hi:)  country,  an  object  ibr  which  no  good 
citizen  will  refuse  to  expose  his  person,  or  to 
s&crilice  his  life. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy, 
was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your  allies, 
to  reduce  your  enemies,  to  extend  your  empire ; 
but  that  now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  can  serve  you  ^no  longer? 
You  employed  the  boy,  ^ou  suffer  the  man  to  be 
idle.  W  hen  a  private  citizen  of  equestrian  rank, 
he  was  fit  for  war  and  afiairs  of  state :  now  he  is 
a  senator,  he  is  fit  for  nothing !  Before  you  had 
any  trial  of  liim,  you  made  choice  of  him  for  the 
most  important  trust;  now  that  you  have  expe- 
rience of  his  ability,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
■ttoceas,  you  hesitate.  Is  the  present  occasion  less 
pressing  than  the  former?  Is  the  antagonist  of 
Sertorius  not  fit  to  contend  with  pirates?  But 
such  absurdities  cannot  be  received  b^  the  Roman 
people.  As  ibr  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will 
of  your  fcUow-citizens.  For  this  you  were  born, 
for  this  you  were  educated.  I  call  upon  you  as 
the  property  of  your  country ;  I  call  upon  you  as  its 
defence  and  safe-guaxd ;  I  call  upon  you  to  lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessary.  This  I  know,  if  your 
country  require  it,  you  will  not,  you  cannot  refuse. 

"  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  man- 
ner ;  you,  who  have  proved  your  courage  and  your 
lo%'e  to  your  cpuntry  in  so  many  and  such  arduous 
trials.  Be  ruled  by  Uus  great  assembly.  Despise 
the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study  the  more  to  deserve 
the  general  &vour.  Let  tne  envious  pine  when 
they  hear  of  your  actbns,  it  is  what  tliey  deserve. 
Let  us  be  deuvered  from  the  evils  that  surround 
us,  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life  as  you  be- 
gan it,  with  success  and  with  glory." 

When  Gabinius  had  finished  hu  speech,  Tre- 
belUus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 

ey ;  but  such  a  clamour  was  immediately  raised 
r  the  multitude  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He 
then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  the 
question ;  and  Gabinius  instantly  proposed  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether  Treliellius  had 
not  forfeited  the  cliaracter  of  tribune?  Seven- 
teen tribes  wereof  this  opinion,  and  the  eighteenth 
would  have  made  the  majority,  when  l^bellius^ 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Ros- 
dufl,  another  of  the  tribunes,  intimated  by  signs 
(for  he  could  not  bo  heard)  that  a  second  sh(Hdd 
be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  commiaaon.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewetl,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  rbt  and  violence.  Then  all  opposition 
to  the  motion  was  dropped.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fiant Gabinius,  trusting  that,  in  tlic  present  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  no  man  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  measure,  and  wishing  to  increase  the  honour 
cf  Pomoey's  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concur- 
i  of  some  of  the  more  le^Kictabie  citizens, 


colled' upon  Catullus,  who  was  then  fint  on  the 
roll  of  tne  senate,  to  deliver  his  opmion,  and  led 
hun  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  his  moderation  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, had  great  authority  e%'en  with  the  opponte 
part^.  He  began  his  speech  to  the  people. with 
professions  of  public  zeal^  which  obliged  him  to 
deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  was  con- 
ducive to  their  good,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
deliberate  hearing,  before  they  should  pronounce 
on  the  merits  ot  what  he  was  about  to  deliver. 
"If  you  liiiten,"  he  said,  "something  may  still 
be  onered  to  inform  your  judgment;  ifyou  break 
forth  again  into  disordera  and  tumult^  your  ca- 
pacity and  good  understanding  will  avail  you 
nothing,  I  must  begin  with  declaring  my  opi- 
nion, that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  Ions  a  ^me, 
as  are  now  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  not  be 
committed  to  any  ungle  citizen. 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itaelf, 
in  the  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  Maiius,  but 
from  the  habit  of  continued  command ;  from  his 
being  put  at  the  head  of  every  arm^,  entrusted 
with  cfveiy  war,  and  no  less  than  six  times  re- 
elected consul  in  the  spbce  of  a  few  years.  What 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  arrocant  spirit  of 
Sylla,  but  the  continual  command  <h  armies,  and 
the  continual  power  of  dictator?  Such  is  hu- 
man nature,  that,  in  age  as  well  as  in  ^outh,  we 
are  debauched  with  power;  and  if  inured  for 
any  time  to  act. as  superiors,  we  cannot  submit 
afterwards  to  the  equal  and  moderate  station  ot 
citizens. 

"I  speak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to 
Pompey;  I  speak  w^hat  the  law  requires,  and 
what  I  am  sure  is  for  your  good.  If  nigh  office 
and  command  be  an  honour,  every  one  who  had 
pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn;  if 
they  be  a  load  or  a  liurden,  every  one  ought  to 
bear  lus  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  republloan  government  By  observing  them, 
republics  have  an  advantage  over  every  other 
state.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns, 
they  educate  and  tram  many  citizens  for  the  pub- 
Ik;  service^  and  have  numbera.  amongst  wnom 
they  may  choose  the  fittest  to  serve  on  every  {ibr- 
ticiilar  emergence.  But  if  we  suffer  one  or  a  few 
to  engross  every  office  of  public  service  or  public 
trust,  the  list  of  those  who  are  qualified  for  any 
such  trust  will  decrease  in  proportion.  If  we 
always  employ  the  same  person  in  every  public 
service,  wo  snail  soon  have  no  other  person  to 
employ.  Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
experienced  commanders  when  Sertorius  appear- 
ed to  threaten  Italy  wi^i  an  invasion  ?  Because 
command,  for  a  considerable  time  before  that  pe- 
riod, had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  those  few 
alone  had  any  experience.  Althougli,  therefore, 
I  have  the  lughest  opinion  of  Pompey's  abilities 
for  this  service,  I  must  prefer  to  his  pretensions 
the  public  utJity  and  the  express  declaration  of 
the  taws. 

*'  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  pretors :  to 
what  purpose  1  to  serve  the  state?  or  to  carry  for 
a  few  months  the  eiiMgns  of  power  ?  If  to  6cr\  e 
the  state,  why  name  private  persons  with  unpns 
oedented  commlssbns  to  perform  what  your  ma- 
gistrates are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  are  not  fit  to 
have  been  elected  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emngency  that 
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veqQirw  mane  than  the  oitlinary  ezsrtioiis  of  go- 
vernment, the  obnrtitation  has  provided  an  expe- 
dient Yon  may  name  a  dictator.  The  power 
of  this  olioer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  respect  to  the 
^lacc  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to  the  time 
during  which  it  is  to  fast.  It  is  to  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitals 
of  the  state  can  he  exposed  to  any  great  or  press- 
ing attack;  it  b  limited  to  six  roontSs,  a  sufficient 
fieriod  in  which  U>  temow  the  cause  of  any  sud- 
den alarm.  But  this  unlimited  power,  which  is 
now  proposed  for  so  k>ns  a  time,  and  over  the 
whofe  empare,  must  enifin  calamities,  such  as 
this  and  other  nations  have  suffered  from  the  am- 
bition and  usurpation  of  arbitrary  and  seditious 
men. 

'*'  If  yon  bestow  unlimited  power  by  sea  and 
by  land  on  a  single  man,  in  what  manner  is  he  to 
exercise  his  power  1  Not  by  himself  in  person, 
for  he  cannot  be  every  where  present ;  he  must 
have  lieutenants  or  substitutes  who  act  under  his 
orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  passing 
at  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  Syria, 
and  in  Ghreeoe.  If  so^  then  why  may  not  those 
who  are  to  act  be  officers  named  by  you,  and 
not  by  any  intermediate  person ;  accountable  to 
you,  and  not  to  another;  and  in  the  dangers 
.  they  ran,  animated  vnth  the  prospect  of  honour 
to  themselves,  not  to  a  person  who  is  unnecessa- 
rily interposed  between  them  and  their  country  ? 
Gablnios  proposes  to  invest  this  officer  with  an-' 
thority  to  name  many  lieutenants;  I  pray  you 
consider,  whether  th^  officers  should  depend 
upon  any  intermediate  person,  or  upon  yourselves 
alone'?  luid  whether  there  be  sufficient  cause  to 
suspend  all  the  legal  powers,  and  to  supersede  all 
the  magistrates  in  the  ooramonweakh,  and  all  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  eveiy  pait  of  your  em- 
pire, in  order  to  make  vrar  on  pirates?" 

So  much  of  what  Catullus  is  supposed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occasion  is  pfieservcd  among  the 
fragments  of  Dion  Cassius.  It  is  menUonoi  by 
others,  that  the  audience  expressed  Uieir  good- 
will and  respect  for  this  senator  in  1i  compliment 
which  the/  paid  to  'him,  probaHy  near  the  close 
of  his  speecn,  when  ur^n^  some  of  his  former, 
arguments,  he  asked,  "  it  this  man  to  whirni  alone, 
by  thus  employing  him  in  every  service,  ^ou  give 
an  opportunity  dt  learning  tlio  profession  of  a 
statesman  or  seidier,  should  fall,  to  whom  will 
you  next  have  recourse?"  The  people  answered, 
with  a  general  aeelamatlon.  To  wmrsel/A  They 
revered,  for  a  moment,  the  candour  and  itbility 
of  this  enunent  citizen,  but  could  not  withstand 
the  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popularity, 
which  then  ran  so  much  in  his,  favour. 

This  day  beins  far  sfient  in  del«te,  another 
day  was  appoint^  in  which  to  collect  the  votes, 
when  a  decree  passed  to  vest  Pompey  with  the 
supremo  command  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  distinction 
or  limits  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hundred 
stadia,  or  fifty  miles  of  the  shore.  This  commis- 
aon  took  place  in  Italy,  and  extended  throughout 
every  province,  during  three  years  iVom  the  time- 
of  passing  the  edict. 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers 
entirely  to  the  tribune  Gbbinius,  he  intended  to 
have  employed  him  next  in  command  to  himself; 
rot  the  law  which  excluded  the  tribunes  from 
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BoeceediDg  to  any  sueh  ootnnaaidfl,  in  the  fatit 
year  after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  stood  in 
the  vnj  of  this  choice ;  and  Pompey  did  not  per- 
sist in  It. 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
officer  of  su|^renown  vrith  so  high  powers  for 
restoring  thMavigation  of  the  seas,  com  and 
every  otner  article  of  importation  at  Rome,  con- 
siderably fell  in  their  price.  The  ftiends  of  Pom- 
pey already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their 
measure,  and  he  himself  sooi:i  after,  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  ^ 
gamed  much  credit  by  the  rapid,  decisive,  aiHl 
effectual  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of 
his  appointsaent.  Although  it  was  tiie  middle 
of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  such  shipping  as  vras  then  in  use, 
he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to  sea  as  many 
vessels  as  could  be  collected  on  every  part  of  the 
coast.  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  ^lies  fit  for  service, -one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  t£>usand  foot,  uid  four  thousand 
horse  embodied  on  the  ecesfes  to  which  his  com- 
mand extended.  That  the  pirates  might  be  every  - 
where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  refuse  by 
changing  thm  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divided 
the  mantimo  parts  of  the  empire  into  separate 
districts,  appomted  lieutenants  with  full  powers 
in  each,  assigned  their  stations,  and  allotted  their 
quotas  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himself,  with 
a  squadron  of  sij^ty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  every 
quarter,  and  to  eive  his  in^nce  where  it  should 
be  most  required.  He  oegan  with  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica;  and  in  passing  from  thence,  while  the 
fleet  coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he 
himself  went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  hmd  to 
meet  them  at  Bmndusium.  In  this  Journey,  upon 
his  approach  to  Rome,  he  enioyed,  m  all  respects,  , 
the  sUte  of  a  great  monarch,  was  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  was  courted  by 
multitudes  of  every  condition  who  went  forth  to 
receive  him.  All  \dB  complaints  and  representa- 
tions were  received  as  commands.  The  consul 
Piso,  being  supposed  not  to  forward  his  levies 
witli  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  degrad- 
ed, if  Pompey  himself  had  not  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  motion  which  the  tribune  Uabintus  in* 
tended  to  make  for  this  purpose. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundusium,  Pom- 
pey  hastened  to  uxn  it,  and  from  thence  passed 
by  the-stations  ofnis  several  lieutenants  in  toe  sea- 
ports of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts  of 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  principal 
resort  oS  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  bs^itti  as 
he  took  in  his  way,  were  treated  with  mildness; 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  great 
propamtions  which  were  reported  from  every 
quarter  to  be  making  against  them,  with  the  small 
hopes  they  had  of  Ming  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender  themselves. 
In  the  bay  ci  Cilicia  he  found  a  squadron  of  their 
ships  assembled,  and  ready  to  cover  the  harbours 
at  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  collect 
their  stores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty.  They  sepa-. 
rated,  however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge 
in  different  creeks  of  that  mountainous  coast,  and 
afterwards  suixendeced  at  discretion,  deliverii^ 
up  all  the  forts  they  had  erected,  with  all  their 
stores  of  timber,  cordafle,  and  sails^  of  which  they 
had  made  a  conaideraUe  provision. 

Bf  these  means  the  wax  was  finished  aboMt 
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the  middle  of  smnmer,  six  mmdis  after  the  m- 
rainetion  of  Pompey  to  tbit  command.  In  that 
time  aeventy4wo  gaUics  were  sunk,  three  hundred 
and  ftix  were  takeUj  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
fHiatical  harbodis  or  strong-holds  on  shote  were 
destroyed.  Ten  thousand  of  th^piiates  were 
killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thoflRd,  who  had 
surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey  having  sufficiently 
deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  where  the  kte  or  present  troubles,  by 
thinninff  the  inhabitants,  had  made  room  for 
tbcm.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repoopled  the  city 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  latel]^  laid 
waste,  and  forcibly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Tigranes,  to  replenish  his  newly  established 
capttalof  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  After  this 
re-establishment  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its 
restorer,  came  to  be  known  oy  the  name  of  Pom- 
peiojM^s.^ 

Whilst  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  dispoo* 
•ing  of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  he  re- 
cetved  a  message  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  now  besM^ed  by  Metellus,  intimatinff  that 
the  people  of  thu  place,  although  they  held  out 
aeainst  Metellus,  were  willing  to  surrender  to 
Irampcy.  This  sort  of  preference,  implying  esti- 
mation and  popular  regard,  was  one  or  the  tempt- 
ations whien  Pompey  was  supposed  unable  to 
resist;  ho  acoordinEly,  without  consulting  with 
Metellus,  sent  an  cincer  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Lappa. 

BiCetellus  had  now  been  near  two  years  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  entirely  leduQxl  it, 
and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  triumph,  which 
he  afterwards  actually  obtained,  with  the  Utle  of 
Creticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest  Pompey's 
comnussion,  as  commander-in-emef  of  all  the  sea 
and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
coast,  no  doubt  extended  to  this  island  t  but  it 
was  justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the 
provmoe  of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  pro- 
ceded  his  own.  And  thb  step  revived  all  the 
former  imputations  against  biro,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  every  one's  superior}  strove  to 
suppress  every  ^wing^iaine)  and  threw  his  per- 
sonal consideration  as  a  bar  in  the  way  of  every 
rising  merit.  Metellus,  stung  with  resentment, 
and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate,  ven- 
tured to  contemn  his  onlers,  even  after  Octavius^ 
who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lappa  under  his  protection,  hail  enterod 
the  town,  ana  m  his  name  commanded  Metellus 
to  desist  from  thci  attack  of  a  jphce  already  in 
possesstoD  of  the  Romans.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued the  siege,  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  threatening  to  treat  Octavius  himself  as  a 
rebel,  obliged  huruto  leave  the  island.  The  senate, 
without  otherwise  deddhm  the  controversy  which 
was  likely  to  srise  on  this  subject,  afterwards 
acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  conqueror  of  Crete, 
snd  decreed  him  a  triumph  in  that  capacity.^ 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  muHithave 
1^  to  disagreeable  conseqaences,  if  Pompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete  against 
Metellus,  had  not  found  another  object  or  more^ 
tmportanoe  to  his  plan  of  greatness.^    Lnoiillua 
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had  always  appeared  to  him  a  wan  fonnidaUn 
rival  in  power  and  considention  than  Metellus, 
and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  Armenia  likely  to 
furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  glory  than  tho  de- 
struction of  pnates. 

Mithridates,  though  once  neariy  vanquished, 
was,  by  means  of  tne  distractions  whicn,  com 
municating  from  the  popular  fections  at  Rcmr, 
had  Infected  the  army  of  Lucullua,  enabled  to  re- 
new the  war  with  msh  vigour.  Knowing  tbst 
the  Roman  general  was  no  longer  obeyed,  he  not 
only  returned,  as  has  been  mention^],  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but,  together  with  Tignines,  be- 
gan to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  made  excursions 
even  into  Cilida.  Adlius  Glabrio^  the  procon- 
sul appointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  hearing  the  bad  state  of  zSkirs^ 
stopped  short  in  Bithynia,  and  even  refused  to 
furnish  Lucullus  with  the  reinferoements  he  bad 
brought  from  Italy.  In  these  ctrcumstances  the 
provuice  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  piinciptl 
source  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealth;  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  wrested  from  their 
hands.  The  friends  of  Rimpev  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  farther  enlargement  of  his 
powers.  Manilios,  one  of  tho  tribunes^  in  con- 
cert with  Gabinins^  moved  the  people  to  extern! 
his  commission  to  the  provinces  of  Phiygia,  Bi- 
thynia, Cappadocia^  and  Pontus ;  and  of  cours>e ' 
to  commit  the  war  m  Armenia  and  Pontua  to  his 
direction.  This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the  pnncipal 
members  of  the  senate.  It  was  supported  bv 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  by  Caius  Jutiuu 
Cieaar,  who  both  intended  on  this  occasion,  to 
court  the  popular  party,  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  a  person  so  much  in  fiivour  with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 
rested  his  conskieratbn  entindy  on  dvil  accom- 
plishments, and  who  became  great  1^  tho  services 
be  was  qiuJilied  to  render  his  firiends  in  a  civil 
capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit  of 
a  soldier.  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  iMtds  to  con- 
sequence and  dvil  prelierments.  Cicero,  with  a 
fine  genius  and  c rcat  application,  was  supposed 
to  excel  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in  this  line 
of  pursuit  His  talents  were  powerful  instru- 
mente  in  liis  own  hands;  they  rendered  him  ne- 
cessary to  others,  and  procured  him  the  courtship 
of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  was  understood 
to  favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined  to 
support  the  senate,  as  tlie  great  bulwark  of  thp 
state,  against  the  licence  of  the  popukice,  and  the 
violence  of  fectious  kaders.  But  being  now  pretoi 
with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  he  sacri- 
ficed much  to  his  ambitbn  in  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
ferments, which  were  new  in  his  family,  amJ 
wliich  the  ancient  nobility  were  disposed  to  envy 
him.  Uis  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  Manilius, 
was  the  first  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  still  extant,  and  does  more  honour  to 
his  talents  as  a  pleader,  than  to  his  steadiness  in 
support  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  his 
country.^  He  turned  aside,  b^  artful  evasiQnf, 
the  wise  coundls  of  Hortensius  and  Catulus ; 
and,  under  pretenoe  of  setting  forth  the  merito  of 
Pompey,  and  of  stating  preoedcnU  in  his  favour, 
dazded  his  audience,  by  enumerating  the  irregulai 
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lionoim  which  they  themaeltns  had  tlready  con- 
ferred OD  this  ohjeet  of  their  ihvour. 

With  such  awe  advocates,  in  a  canse  to  which 
<he  people  were  aheady  so  well  disposed,  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey  ooiud  not  miaearry ;  and  an 
additioa  was  aooordinely  made  to  hin  former  com- 
raisaion,  hy  which  ho  oecame  in  realiw  sovereiipd 
of  the  fidfest  pext  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  ar- 
rit-arof  this  news  in  CiHda,  where  he  then  was, 
he  affected  surjnise  and  displeasare. .  "Are  my 
enemies,'*  he  said,  **  never  to  sive  me  any  respite 
from  war  and  trouble  9*'  He  had  talents  nn- 
donhtedly,  anffident  to  support  liim  in  the  use  of 
means  las  indirect ;  but  a  disposition  to  artifice, 
liJce  every  other  ralinf^  passion,  will  stifle  the 
piatnest  sumstions  of  reason,  and  seems  to  have 
made  him  mreet,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
hb  own  atteniunts  at  least  had  common  penetra- 
tion. They  tnmed  away  from  the  fiirce  which 
he  acted  with  shame  and  du^ust;*  and  he  fadfm- 
self  made  no  deby  in  showinff  the  avidity  with 
which  he  r^ved  what  he  thus  affected  to  dia^ 
iilce ;  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  other  business ; 
immediately  despatched  his  orders  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  were  now  subjected  to  his  power; 
and,  without  passing  his  mandates  through  the 
hands  of  Lucuttus,  summoned  Mithridates,  then 
with  an  anoy  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontus,  to  surrender 
himself  at  dtseretbn.  This  prince,  being  then 
in  trea^  with  Phsaates,  who  had  ktely  succeeded 
Us  fiither,  Arsaoes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Partfaia, 
and  being  in  expectation  of  a  powerful  support 
from  that  quarter,  refbsed  to  listen  to  this  impe- 
rious message;  being  disappointed  in  Ins  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  Paitmans,  and  findmg  that 
Phraates  had  joined  in  a  league  with  his  ene- 
mies, he  at  first  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman 
general ;  but  finding  Uiat  his  advances  for  this 
purpose  had  no  efie^  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
resistance. 

Pompey  set  oat  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  way  fiad 
an  interview  with  LucoUus,  who  was  then  in 
Galatia.  They  accosted  each  other  at  first  with 
laboured  expressions  of  respect  and  of  oompli- 
ment  on  tfaev  respective  services,  but  ended  with 
^spotaa  and  sharp  akeicationa.  Pompey  aocused 
Luculius  of  predpitation,  in  stating  tne  kingdom 
of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province^  while  thelting 
himself  was  ahve  and  at  liberty.  Luculhis  sus- 
pected that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emissaries  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  his 
own  soooession  to  the  command.  He  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  report  which 
he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in  which  he  had 
represented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  desired  that  comnuasionen 
should  be  sent  as  usual  to  secure  the  poesesskMi ; 
oibserved,  that  no  province  could  be  kept,  if  the 
troops  stationed  to  preserve  it  refused  to  obey 
their  general;  that  n  such  disorders  were  maito 
the  engine  of  politics  in  the  competition  of  candi- 
dates for  ofiice,  the  republic  had  worse  conse- 
quences to  fear  than  the  loss  of  any  distant 
piDvinoe;  that  although  the  fugitive  king  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  fiurtions  at  Rome  and  in 
the  army,  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
•ome  fbreBS,  he  had  not  yet*  recovered  any  con- 
sideraUe  portUm  of  his  kingdom,  nor  been  able 
to  disturb  the  comnusdoners  of  the  senate,  who 
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were  employed  in  settling  the  province ;  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  a  successor,  but  the  invidious 
taak  ci  snatching  at  the  glory  which  had  been 
won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  pompey  enterpd  on  the 
command  vrith  many  indications  of  animosity  to 
LucuUus;  he  suspended  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders; changed  the  plan  of  his  operations;  remitted 
the  pumsbments,  and  recalled  the  rewards  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a  manner 
which  seenied  to  iustify  the  suspicion  of  his  hav- 
ing eneouraffed  the  bte  disorders,  suffering  them 
to  pass  with  impunity;  and  treathij^  with  the 
usual  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  of  their  ceneral.  His 
own  authority,  however,  seemed  to  oe  secured  by 
the 'animosity  of  the  army  to  their  bte  commander, 
and  by  their  desire  to  contrast  theii  own  conduct, 
and  tne  success  of  the  war  under  their  present 
leader,  with  that  which  hod  taken  phoe  under 
his  predecessor.  Finding  himself,  therefore,  at 
the  nead  of  numeroua  and  well-aifected  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  lined  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Egean  and  Euxine  sea  with  his  gallejv, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in 
search  of  the  enemy. 

Mithridate^  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  retiring  before  him  towards  the  hnsex 
Armenia,  hid  waste  the  country  throueh  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  and  enaea%'ouret] 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and 


Xft  several  dayssuceesaively  the  amues  en- 
camped^ in  Mght  of  each  other.  Mithridatea 
chose  his  stations^  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attacked ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phrates without  bdng  forced  to  a  battle,  he  gene- 
rally  decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  passed  through  ways 
in  which  the  Roman  army  could  not  hastily  fol- 
low without  manifest  daneer  of  surprise.  Pom- 
pey, sensible  that,  upon  wis  plan  of  operatlonfl^ 
the  king  of  Pontus  must  effect  his  retroU,  took  a 
resolution  to  pass  him  by  a  forced  march,  not  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
troops  of  Asia  were  most  incUned  to  repose.  If 
he  snould  succeed  in  this  design,  and  get  between 
their  army  and  the  Euphrate^  he^hoped  to  force 
them  to  a  battle^  or  oblige  them  to  cnanse  their 
route.  He  aocoidingly,  onthedayhehadchosen 
for  this  attempt,  doubled  his  march,  passed  the 
enemy^s  oamp  at  noon-day  unobserveo,  and  was 
actually  posted  on  their  route,  when  they  began 
to  decamp,  as  usual,  on  the  following  niflht  In 
the  encounter  which  followed,  having  au  the  ad- 
vantagca  of  a  surprize,  and  in  the  (hirk,  against 
an  army  on  its  march^  and  little  aocustouMd  to 
order,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  he 
cu(  off  or  dispersed  all  the  forces  on  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  relied  for  the  defence  pf  his 
kincdom.^ 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants ; 
andj  in  this  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  himself 
again  into  the  arms  of  Tigranes ;  but  was  re- 
fused by  this  mince,  who  was  himself  then  at- 
tacked by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this 
disappointment  he  fled  to  the  northward,  passing 
by  the  souroes  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kmgdoin 
of  Colchis,  and  fiom  thence,  by  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine,  to  Xhe  Scythian  Bosphorus,  now 
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the  Straits  t>f  Coesa,  in  order  to  take  refage  in 
the  Cheraonesus,  or  Grim  Tartary.  at  Pantica- 
pasa,  the  capita]  of  a  kingdom  which  he  himself 
had  acquired,  and  whicn  he  had  bestowed  on 
Macharee,  one  of  hie  sons.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  place,  he  foand  that  Machares  had 
long  since  abandonecJ  his  father's  fortunes;  and, 
upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  on  his 
first  flight  from  Lucullos  into  Armenia,  had  sent, 
as  an  offering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  father,  highly  provoked  with  this 
act  of  pusillanimity  or  treachery,  assembled  a 
force  among  his  Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf  to  all 
offers  of  submission  orentreatiesof  this  undutifal 
son,  dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  hb  ntuation 
80  painful,  that  he  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  anew  on 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not 
only  a  safe  retreat,  but  likewise  the  means  of 
executing  new  projects  of  war  against  his  ene- 
mies, by  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  con<^uered,  till  the  king 
was  either  Kitted,  taken,  or  toroed  to  surrender 
himself;  and  Pompey,  hj  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pontus,  found  hin^elf  under  a  necessity  either 
of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  had  blamed  m  Lucullus,  by  mak- 
ing nis  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully 
completed.  Wnile  lie  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  he 
was  invited  by  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, then  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  tnc  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  father  tend  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  eon,  was 
about  to  stnp  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  when 
this  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meanness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  presumption  with  which  he  nad 
enjoyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  to  cast  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's 
jirescnce,  and^with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
himself  for  this  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  tnat  no  stranger  could  pass  on 
horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted  on 
loot  to  the  generaPs  tent.  Still  bearing  the  dia- 
dem on  his  head,  he  took  it  from  thence,  and 
offered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feet; 
but  was  told  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might 
resume  it;  that,  by  submitting  himself  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  hid  not  lost  a  king- 
dom, but  gained  a  faithful  ally.^  At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the  ezpepse 
t>f  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents^  or 
about  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted  from  him ; 
and  he  himself,  to  this  great  sum  which  was  paid 
to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  army  of  a 
talent^  to  <iach  of  the  tribunes,  ten  mine*  to  each 
of  the  centurions,  and  half  a  mina<  to  each  pri- 
vate man. 

Pompey,  in  dispodng  of  the  two  Armenias^ 
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which  were  now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sopheiie, 
or  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  rigli^  of  the  £a 

?hrKt^  to  Tigrsnesthe  son,  reserving  Syria  ano 
*hfleniday  to  which  Antiocfans^  the  U»t  repreeen* 
tative  of  the  Macedonian  Ime,  had  been  lestorrd 
by  Lucullus,  toother  with  Cilkna  and  Graktia,  t» 
the  disposal  of  the  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  father  with  great  submission  ac- 
quiesced in  this  partition ;  bat  the  son,  who  pro- 
bably expected  to  have  been  put  intbepoeseflsioii 
of  the  whole  of  ins  iather^»  kingdom,  was  ^ready 
discontented,  and,,  while  Pompey  was  yet  m  Ar- 
menb,  entered  into  a  eonesnondence  whh  the 
king  of  Parthiar  and  scAicited  his  asaiatance  to 
overturn thiiB  establishment.  On  account  of  these 
practices,  wbethet  real  or  supposed,  the  son  waa 
taken  into  custody,  carried  into  Italy,  and  made 
a  part  in  the  ornaments  of  tbe  victor's  triumph.* 
The  Roman  ^neral,  having  in  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  kmgdom  of  Armenia,  and  secured 
the  permanency  of  his  settlement  by  the  oon- 
flnement  of  the  rebel  prince,  resumed  the  thoughts 
of  pursuing  Mithrioates  into  his  present  retreat. 
For  this  purpose  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia, 
with  a  force  suflident  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to 
prevent  aiiy  disturbance  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   He  himself  passed  the  Araxes,  and 
wintered  on  tho  C3rrua,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following 
summer,  having  defeated  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  repeated  encounters,  he  advanced  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis^  where  he  was  jcined  by 
his  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under  the 
command  of  Servilius.    Here  he  appears  to  have 
deliberated,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  pursue 
Mithridates  any  farther ;  but  upon  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  march 
along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown, 
unfurnished  with  any  safe  hish'bour  tor  his  ships, 
or  even  with  any  meaiis  of  subsistence  to  his 
army  by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return, 
and.  to  avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  waa 
able,  of  the  possessions  which  had  been  abandon- 
ed  to  him  by  the  flight  of  the  king.o    With  this 
resolution  he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast, 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and,  finding 
no  resistance,  took  all  his  measures  as  in  a  con- 
quered province.    At  one  place  he  found  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  which  Stratonice,  one  of  the 
concubines  of  the  king,  by  whom  he  had  a  aoa 
named  Xiphares,  disclosed  to  him,  on  conditioD 
that,  if  the  chance  of  war  should  throw  Xipharev 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  li/e  shouU 
be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  exposed  to 
other  dangers  besides  those  the  mother  ap(we^ 
bended.    Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  {»ico 
which  was  paid  for  his  life,  orderad  him  to  be 
slain.    **That  woman,"  he  said,  "should have 
likewise  bargained  with  me  in  favour  of  her  son." 
At  other  pb^es  the  Roman  army  found  the  Te«* 
tiges  of  great  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments 
of  supemition  and  of  cruelty.    They  found  some 
productions  of  an  art,  in  wliich  the  king  was 
supposed  to  bo  master,  relatiiijgto  the  composition 
of  poisons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  some  re- 
cords of  dreams,  together  with  the  interpreta- 
tions, which  had  hem.  given  by  his  women. 
From  Pontus,  Pompey,  havmg  made  a  proper 


5  Plutarcb.  in  Pompeio,  ad  p^  458. 

6  Dio.  Caa.  lib.  37.  c  3.*  Plutarch,  in 
piao.  in  Mittaridat. 

7  PlBtarch.  In  Pompeio,  p.  403. 
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tHspontion  of  iheffoct  in  the  Euxine,  to  cover  the 
coast  from  any  attempts  which  Mithridates  might 
make  from  the  Bosphorus  and  opposhc  coasts,  set 
out  for  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  now  de- 
termined to  seize  in  behalf  of  the  Romans.  Lu- 
enlhis  had  already,  agreeably  to  the  policy  of  his 
oountrTi  and  under  pretence  of  settmg  the  Sy- 
rians nee,  separated  their  kingcfom  from  the  other 
poesessions  of  Tigranes :  but  the  pretence  upon 
which  he  acted  in  this  matter  being^  suflident  to 
previent  his  seizing  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, he  was  content  with  restoring  ft  to  An- 
tiochus,  the  last  pretender  jof  the  Macedonian 
line,  who  had  Uvea  eighteen  years  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  Cilicia.  Pompey  now  proposed  to 
complete  the  transaction,  by  seizing  for  the  Ro- 
mans themselves^  what  the  other  anected  only  to 
restaxu  to  the  lawful  owner  -^  and  this  intended 
owner  now  pleaded  in  vain  against  the  Romans 
that  right  of  descent  from  the  Macedonian  line, 
which  Lucullus  had  employed  with  so  much  force 
to  suppbnt  Tigranes> 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  Pompey^  either  in 
penoa  or  by  his  lieutenants^  received  the  submis- 
aoQ  of  all  the  principahties  or  districts  in  his  way, 
and  made  the  toUowmg  arrangements.  The  Les- 
,  aer  Armenia,  once  intended  for  Tigranes  the  son, 
he  gave  to  Dejotams,  king  of  Galatia,!^  who 
afterwards  was  long  continued  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  as  a  faithful  dependant,  and  with 
possessions  which  served  as  a  barrier  against  l)Ofl* 
tile  inTBsions  ftom  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia 
was  ^ivcn  to  Attains  and  Pyhemenus,  who  were 
tikewiae  liberal  tributaries  to  the  Roman  officers^ 
and  vigilant  ^rds  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. Upon  his  arrival  at  Damascus^  he  had 
man^  applications  from  the  late  subjects  or  de- 
pencttnts  of  the  Syrian  monarchy ;  among  others, 
from  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobii^ui^  two  brothers 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now 
repaired  to  him  for  judgment^  and  requested  the 
interposition  of  his  power  in  behalf  of  the  party 
he  ahonld  be  pleased  to  favour. 

Of  these  nvals,  who  were  tKe  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, late  14gh  priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the 
eMer  had  succeeded  to  his  mother  Alexandra, 
whom  the  fiither  had  left  his  immediate  successor 
in  the  throne;  but  was  dispossessed  by  lus 
yonnger  brother  Aristobulus,  who,  bein^  of  a 
more  active  spirit,  had  formed  a  powerful  taction 
among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs^  and 
incievaiied  upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  some 
powerful  tribe  of  that  people^  to  Bup{)ort  him  with 
an  army,  in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  the 
JewB.  In  conjunction  with  this  ally,  he  accord- 
ingly laid  sie^  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  disappoint- 
etfof  his  object  by  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  who  being[  then  in  Syria,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  received  a 
present  of  three  hundred  talentsi,  or  about  fifty- 
aew&k  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, interposed,  and  obliged  the  Arabs  to  raise 
the  siege.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gabinius,  whom 
Pomfl^  had  sent  before  him  into  Syria,  Aristo- 
buloB  thouffht  proper  to  make  him  likewise  a 
premt  of  &y  talents,  and  by  these  means  re- 
moiiied  in  poaeession  of  the  sovereignty  at  the 
arrival  of  Pompey. 


6  /astia.  lili.  z1.  e.  1  and  2. 

9  Appiub  in  Mitbridat.  p.  SM.     10  Eutrop.  lib.  vi. 


Tt  is  alleged  that  each  of  the  contending  par- 
ties made  their  presents  to  the  general  himself; 
Hyrcanus  in  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  plate,  admired  for  its  workmanship  and  weight, 
being  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine,  with  its 
leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold  ;ii  and  these  dr> 
cnmstances  merit  attention,  as  they  furnish  some 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  great  riches, 
now  in  so  much  rrauest  at  Rome,  were  amassed 
by  Roman  generalain  the  course  of  their  services. 
Besides  whjbt  they  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is 
likely  that  every  conquest  they  effected,  every 
revolution  they  brought  about,  and  every  protec- 
tion they  granted,  were  extremely  profitable. 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  qitestiim 
between  the  two  brothers,  declared  for  Hyrcanus, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city,  to  execute  the 
decree  he  had  passed.  Upon  his  approach  he  was 
a^am  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  made  fresh  ofTera 
of  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution  in 
money ;  and  Pompey  sent  forward  Grabinius  to 
take  possession  of  the  places  ki  terms  of  this  sub- 
mission. But  upon  a  report  that  the  gates  were 
still  kept  shut  by  the  party  of  Ariitowilus^  who 
^et  remained  in  his  camp,  he  ordered  this  prince 
into  confinement,  and  adTvaneed  with  hisarmy. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  wilHng  to  receive 
the  Romans ;  the  others  who  were  attached  to 
Aristobulus,  retired  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edince  was  joined 
to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  prepuation 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
thrown  open  by  the  party  ei  Hyrcanus ;  and  the 
Romans  bein^  admitted,  took  possession  of  all  the 
principal  stations  within  the  watts,  and  prepared 
to  attack  the  temple.  This  building  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  citadel,  built  on  a  height,  surround- 
ed with  natural  prodpicea^  or  with  a  deep  ditch, 
overhung  with  lofly  battlements  and  towers. 
Pompey  sent  for  battering  engines  to  Tyre,  and 
cut  down  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
furnish  materials  for  filling  up  the  ditch,  raising 
his  mound  of  approach, '^  and  erecting  histowerSk 
All  his  works  were  with  mat  obstinacy  coun* 
teracted  }y  those  who  liad  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  however,  in  the  course  of 
his  operations,  that  the  people  within,  althouffh 
they  defended  their  persons  wl\6n' attacked  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  yet  they  did  not  labour,  either  in  re- 
pairing any  of  their  own  defences,  or  in  opposing 
or  demolisoing  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  He 
accordingly  took  advantage  of  this  cirramstance, 
made  no  assaults  on  that  day,  but  carried  on  hi» 
attack  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  carrying  on  his. 
approach.  Iq  this  manner  hia  towerS)  withoat 
interruptioD,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  battle^ 
ments,  and  his  engines  playing  from  thence,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  besieged.  The  lew^ 
however,  even  under  the  discharge  of  the  enemy's 
missiles,  still  continued  at  the  altar  to  pecfbna 
their  usual  rites.  Whife  they  were  engaged  in 
these  holy  exercises  they  took  so  little  precaution 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed^ 
that  numbers  perishecf  in  ofiering  u|i,the  saori- 
fices,  and  minted  their  bkxid  with  th^  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siefB  began,  on^ 
of  the  towers  of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin 
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to  tile  pouaJ;  and  FauatUB,  the  wa  of  SyJia, 
with  .two  centurions  at  the  bead  of  the  divisions 
they  commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and  puttingr 
all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  made  way  for 
naore  numerous  parties  to  fellow  them,  and  cu- 

'  vefed  the  avenues  and  porches  of  the  temple  with 
the  slain.'  The  priests,  who  were  even  toen  cm- 
ployed  in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the  enemy  with 
jneal  composure,  and,  without  discontinuing  their 
Uottes,  were  slain  at  the  altan.  Numbers  of  the 
people  threw themselTos  frpm  the  precipices}  and 
others,  setting  fire  to  the  booths  in  whicn  they  had 
lodged  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  con- 
*  sumed  in  the  Hames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  perished  on  this  oooaaion,  without  any 
proportional  loss  to  the  besiegers,  or  to  those  who 
GonUucted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and  struck 
with  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  .the  people 
had  devoted  themselves  to  its  preservation,  was 
curious  to  see  the  interior  recess.  This  place, 
into  which  no  one  was  ever  admitted  besides  the 
high  priest,  he  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  em- 
blons  of  that  power  who  inspired  his  votaries  with 
so  ardent  and  so  unoonquerable  a  :^b$L  And  he 
ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horror  of 
his  own  party  among  the  Jewi^  as  of  those  who 
opposed  nim,  to  enter  with  his  usual  attendants 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  found  it  adorned 
with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great 
collection  of  toe  richest  perfumes,  and  a  sttcred 
treasure  of  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three 
htindred  and  eiffhty-aix  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Having  satisoed  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentions 
that  he  respected  the  religion  of  the  place  so 
much  as  to  have  left  every  part  of  this  treasure 
untouched,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 
temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  order  to  expi- 
ate the  pfo&nation  of  which  he  himself  had  bran 
guilty.  He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood 
or  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  but  charged  him 
with  a  consiJerable  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
at  tho  same  time  stripped  the  nation  of  all  those 

'  posicssions  or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  Coe- 
Issyria,  which  had  been  acquired  or  held  in  sub- 
jection by  their  ancestors.  Such  were  Gadara, 
ScythopoIiB,  Hyppus,  Pdla,  Samaria,  Maiissa, 
Azjtus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Graza,  Joppa,  and 
Dora,  with  what  was  then  called  Stralo's  Tower, 
and  afterwards  Cdutrea.  Under  pretence  of  re- 
storing these  several  nlaces  to  their  liberties,  they 
were  detached  from  tJie  prindpality  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  reality  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.1 

Pompey  now  recollectiaff  that  he  had  formerly 
carried  bs  arou  to  the  shoros  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  and  of  Spain ; 
that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  to  the  end  thatlie  might  not  leave 
any  i»Tt  of  the  known  world  unexplored  by  his 
arms,  now  formed  a  proiect  to  finian  this  round 
of  exploits^  by  visiting  tfie  shores  of  tho  Asiatic 
or  Eastern  Ocean :  a  drcomstanoe  which  was  to 
complete  the  gbry  of  hi#  approaching  triumph, 
and  raiw  him,  as  his  flatterers  were  pleased  to 
oliserve,  to  a  rank  above  every  conqueror  of  the 
present  or  any  precedbug  age.^ 


1  JMeph.  dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  de  vii.  de  Ant.  lib.  ziv,  c.  Q. 
S  PUuareb.  io  Pom.  p.  4$^ 


But  while  Ponpey  was  empbjied  in  the  i 
ment  of  Syria,  in  the  redaction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
meditating  these  farther  conquests,  Mithiidatea 
was  busy  in  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war.  Having  heara  pf  the  extremities  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  freo  uently  reduced 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Grauls  and  of  Hannibal, 
and  by  the  insurrections  of  their  own  subjects 
and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  they  were  weakest 
at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  Italy.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed 
the  project  of  marching  an  army  of  Scythians  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  fie  visited  all  the 
princes  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliances  with 
them,  which  he  confirmed  by  giving  to  some  of 
them  his  daughten  in  marriage,  ami  pcnuaded 
them,  by  the  hopes  of  a  plentifulspoil,  to  join  with 
him  in  the  project  of  invading  Europe.  He  even 
despatched  his  agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure  the 
ooK>perations  of  nations  on  that  side  of  the  world, 
and  trusted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  discontented  inhabitants  would  join  him  as 
they  had  joined  Hannibal;  and  that  the  slaves, 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would 
likewise  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  hi:* 
aimy. 

These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own 
natbn  too  huardous  and  vast  They  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  a  king  who  wished  to  perish  with 
splendour;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and  follow- 
ers who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chose  to  be 
governed  b^r  more  reasonable  prospects  of  success^ 
The  kin^  himself^  while  he  meditated  such  exten- 
sive designs,  being  confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his 
&ce,  had  been  lor  a  considerable  time  concealed 
from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted,  any  per- 
son to  his  presence  besides  some  &vourite  eunuchs. 
The  ndnds  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  &mly 
in  particular,  were  much  alienated  from  him  by 
some  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity  against  Ma- 
chares  and  Xiphares,  two  of  his  ohudren,  who 
with  some  others,  as  we  have  mentiolned,  had  in- 
curred his  resentment. 

Phamaoes,  another  son,  attended  the  iather; 
and,  though  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  still 
much  in  ms  confidence.  The  people  of  Phaoa- 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  op 
posite  to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  novr 
resided,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, pretending  a  variety  of  provocations,  revolted 
against  him ;  and  the  army,  during  his  confine- 
ment, kising  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  muti- 
nied, and  acknowledged  Phamaces  for  king. 
They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  which  Mithn- 
dates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned 
virith  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  appcsved 
on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  toeir  de- 
mands: **To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  **fof 
Phamaoes ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one."  Even 
while  he  veoeived  this  answer,  and  while  many 
of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped  that,  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  his  afibiia. 
He  desired,  therdbrB,  by  repeated  messages,  to 
know  whether  he  might  have  leave  to  depart  in 
safety^  But  none  of  the  messengers  he  sent 
with  this  question  being  sufifexed  to  return,  lie 
apprehended  that  tliere  was  a  design  to  deliver 
him  up  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans.  Under 
this  apprehension  he  had  recourse  to  his  last  re- 
sort, a  dose  of  person,  which,  it  is  said,  be  always 
earned  in  the  scabbsLid  of  his  sword.  Being  tt^ 
eapfey  thia  sovexeign  remedy  of  all  hJaerili^  he 
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J  with  exprnmoot  of  UndneM  and  gm- 
tiOide,  sQch  of  his  attendBOtA  wt  stall  continued 
fiutbful  to  him;  and  beins  left  with  tmo  of  his 
daughkenii  who  earnestly  c&sired  to  die  with  their 
btfaer,  he  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  .draught, 
and  saw  them  expiie.  But.  the  portion  which  he 
had  oeserved  for  himself  not  being  likely  to  over- 
oome  the  vigour  of  his  constitution^  or,  as  was 
believed  in  tnose  aedulous  times,  being  too  pow- 
erfully counteracted  by  the  efiect  of  manv  anti- 
dotes he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordered  a 
faithful  slave  who  attended  him,  to  perform  with 
his  swoid  what  was  in  those  times  accounted  the 
highest  proof,  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  in 
a  servant  to  his  master. 

Aoeounts  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Pom- 
pey,  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the  distance 
ofsfAe  days'  march  from  the  capital  of  Judeo,  in 
his  way  to  Ambia.  The  messengers  appeared 
canying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  oi  their 
speaes;  and  the  arm^,  crowding  around  their  ge- 
neral to  learn  the  tidinn,  were  informed  of  Uie 
death  of  Mithndatea.  This  they  received  with 
aedamationa,  and  unmediately  proceeded  to  make 
all  the  ocdineiy  demonstiatioos  of  joy.  Pompey, 
naving  now  accomplished  the  principal  object  of. 
the  war,  dropped  his  des^  on  Arabia,  and  di- 
'lected  the  march  of  his  arm^  towards  Pontus. 
Here  he  received  the  subnusuon  of  Pharnaces, 
and,  with  many  other  gift«^  was  presented  with 
the  embalmed  corpse  qf  the  king.  The  whole 
army  crowded  to  see  lit,  examined  the  features 
and  the  scaia,  testifying,  by  these  last  effects  of 
their  curiosity,  the  respoit  which  they  entertained 
for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had,  with  short 
intervale,  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Romans  dur- 
ing fsxty  years;  and,  though  he  could  not  bring 
the  natives. of  Asia  to  match  with  the  Roman 
l^ons,  yet  he  frequenU^,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  own'  senilis,  stood  firm  in  distreaa^  or  rose 
from  mismrtane  with  new  and  unexpected  re- 


sources. He  was  tall,  and  of  a  vigorous  constt* 
station,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though  sup^x 
to  every  other  sort  of  seduction,  to  this  his  aroent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  fromient  and 
an  easy  prey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and 
ffusted  many  of  that  sex  with  boundless  passion. 
Bt  some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the  field ; 
others  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces  j  had 
many  children,  and  entertained  more  parental 
a/iection  than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy 
of  Asiatic  princes;  yet  even  towards  his  own  sons, 
as  well  as  towards  every  one  else,  on  occasions 
which  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  hb  crown,  he  was 
sanguinary  and  inexorable. 

^  Fompey  proceeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of 
his  conquests;  and,  besides  the  arrangement, 
already  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Poir- 
tus  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  I^hamaces,  and  put  the  province  of 
Syria,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under 
ttie government  of  Scaurus.  He hadnow,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  LucuUus. 
for  about  three  years,  had  the  sole  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  Aaia;i  and  had  ex- 
changed with  the  hingof  Parthia  provoking mea 
sages,  which,  in  a  dmerent  conjuncture^  might 
have  led  to  immediate  war.  But  the  drumstances 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
pey had  provided  sufficient  materials  for  |^  tri- 
umph, without  attempting  to  break  through  those 
boundaries  on  which  so  many  Roman  generala 
were  doomed  to  disappointments,  and  on  which 
the  progress  of  the  empire  itself  was  destined  to 
stopu 

Without  entertainmg  any  farther  projects  for 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  legions  on  the 
route  of  Cilicia  towards  Italy,  having  Tigranes, 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Aris- 
tobulus,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne^  with 
his  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  triumph.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

Growing  Corruption  of  the  Roman  Qfficero  of  Slate —  T%e  Love  qf  ConnderaHtion  changed  for 
Avarice,  HapacUyf  and  Prodigality — LaiM  against  Extortion — Catiline  a  Candidate  for  the 
Consulship — Conspiracy  toiih  AtUronius — Competition  for  the  Consulate — Election  qf  Cicero 
and  Anlonius — Condiiion  of  the  Times — Agrarian  Law  of  RuUus—  TS-ial  of  Rabiriua — 
Cabals  qf  the  Tribunes^Of  CatiXint-^His  Flight  from  the  City^ Discovery  of  his  Accom- 
plices— Their  Execution, 

• 

against  these  abuses.  Corneliusi 
Lss  CsrntUa  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  se- 
d€  AaiMtn.      vere  law  against  briliery,  by  which 

persons  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  be  disqualified  for  any  office  of  state. 
The  senate  wished  to  soften  the  rigour  of  this 
law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary  fine ; 
and  ijae  oonsttl,  Calpurnius  Piso^  moved  for  an 
edict  to  this  purpose^  in  order  to  anticipate  and 
to  preclude  the  more  violent  law  of  Cornelius. 
But  the  tribune  prevailed,  and  obtained  an  act 
imposing  the  severer  penalty.  He  likewise,  by 
another  oecree  of  the  people,  attacked  the  discre- 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Pompey  obtained  his 
commission  to  command  with  so  extensive  a  pow- 
er in  the  suppression  of  the  piratei^  the  tide  be- 
gan to  run  high  against  the  aristocratical  party. 
The  populace,  led  by  some  of  the 
U.  C.  686«  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to  insult 
the  autiiorit^  of  the  senate;  and 
the  vices  of  particular  men  gave 
frequent  advantages  against  the 
whole  order  of  nobility.  Corrup- 
tion and  danfferous  fiiction  prevailed 
at  electbns,  and  the  preferments  cS  state  were 
genrrally  coveted,  as  steps  to  the  govemment  of 
provinoesj  where  fortunes  were  amaased  by  every 
■pedes  01  abfuse,  oppression^  and  violence.  Envy 
and  ind^piation  concurred  in  rousing  the  peopk 
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UAnary  jariddiction  of  the  prston^  obliged  them 
to  be  niore  explicit  in  the  cdicta  they  published, 
and  to  observe  theni  more  exactly. 

The  cfime  of  extortion  in  the  provinoei,  how- 
ever, was  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  Tq 
have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  derived  from  all  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  ani  prosecu- 
tions encouraged.  Candidates  for  popularity  and 
public  favour  generally  began  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  some  offender  under  this  tide  to  public 
lustice ;  but  the  example  of  this  state,  after  all, 
has  left  only  thn  piece  of  instruction  to  mankind : 
That  just  government  over  conquered  provinces 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  and  least  of  all  where 
republics  are  the  conquerors. 

iVianilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  con- 
stituents, had  obtained  by  surprise  an  act,'  by 
which  the  citizens  of  slaArish  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  inroUed  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
the  senate,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Gabinius  and  Pompe^. 
With  this  view  he  moved  his  &nioas  act,  m 
^vhich  Cicero'  concurred,  to  vest  Pompey  with 
the  oommand  in  Asia.  This  motion  procured 
him  a  powerful  support,  and,  on 
liexManiUa.  some  occasions,  the  general  voice 
of  the  people  in  his  favour.  Soon 
idler  this  transaction,  being  prosecuted  for  some 
offence  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero,  who  was  then 
pnetor,  and  being  refused  the  usual  delnys,  the 
pnetor  was  obli^c^  to  explain  this  step  in  a  speech 
to  the  people;  m  whicn  he  told  them,  that  he 
meant  to  fiivour  Manilius,  and  that,  his  own 
term  in  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  could  not 
favour  him  more  effectually,  than  by  hastening 
his  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  htm  in  the  power  of 
ft  successor,  who  might  not  be  equally  disposed 
in  his  favour.  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  justice  then  pre^'ailing  at  Rome.* 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  following 
year,  there  occurred  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
law  against  bribery.  Of  four  candidates,  FubKus 
Autronius  Pstus,  Publius  Cornelius  Sylla,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the 
majority  had  declared  for  the  former  two;  but 
these  bemg  convicted  of  bribery,  were  set  aside, 
and  their  competitors  declared  duly  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  executionersof  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
having  returned  from  Africa,  where  M  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  pnetor,  and  intending  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province,  and  stopped  in  his  canvass  by  a  prose- 
cution raised  on  tnis  account  In  his  rage  for  this 
diBappointment,  he  was  ripe  for  any  disorder; 
and,  bemg  readily  joined  by  Autronius  and  Piso, 
forzned  a  oonsjnracy  to  assassinate  their  rivals,* 
to  massacre  the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigns  of 
power,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  Action,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  government*  Julius  Cttsar  and 
Crassus  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  accom- 
plices in  this  plot    Crassus  was  to  have  been 
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named  dictator,  and  Cssar  his  general  of  thtf 
horse.^  Cesar  was  to  haws  given  the  m^gpal  in 
the  execution  of  the  massBcre,  by  unoovenng  his 
shoulders  of  bis  gown;  but  Crassus  having  re- 
lented, absented  himself  from  the  senate  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  Cesar,  though  prasent,  onut- 
ted  to  give  the  signal,  by  which  means  the  whole 
was  diKonoerted.  Sylla  was  tried  some  jveafs  after 
as  an  accessory,  and  was  defended  by  Chao, 

Many  of  those  who^  by  their  birth  and  distinc- 
tion, were  destined  to  run  the  career  of  political 
honours^  found  their  fortunes,  by  the  extravagant 
expenoe  of  public  shows,  anJ  m  gratuities  to  tli^ 
people,  by  bribes  to  private  perbons,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  debauchery  ana  prod^ality,  raioefl 
before  they  attained  their  end.  l^ey  sought  to 
repair  their  ruin  by  any  unwarrantable  means,' 
and  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  dangeroti^  de- 
sign. The  slate  appears  to  have  apprehended 
an  increase  of  this  danger  from  the  number  of 
foreigners,  who,  fifom  every  quarter,  crowded  to 
Rome,  as  to  the  general  resort  of  persons  who 
wished  to  gratify  their  own  extrava^nce^  or  to 
prey  upon  that  of  others.  Under  this  apprehen- 
sion, an  edict  was  obtained,  upon  the  motion  of 
<^.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  oblige  all 
strangers  to  leave  the  city :  bat  it  is 
JS^gJPyg  A  likely,  that  the  state  was  mmtiter 
P9r^grini8.  danger  from  natives  than  foreijgn>- 
ers.  Cfitiline,  having  prevailed  upon  Clodiusi 
by  the  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  drop 
the  prosecution,  which  had  been  intended  against 
him,  was  left  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  lor  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year.* 

The  office  of  censor  had  been  revived  in  the  per 
sons  of  Catulus  and  Crassus;  but  these  ofiioers 
found  that  its  authority,  so  powerful  in  fonner 
times,  was  now  of  littto  effect  They  scarcely 
ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  city ;  and, 
having  diffend  about  the  enrohnent  of  dtiivns 
residing  beyond  the  Pe^  and  about  some  other 
particulars,  they  radgrned  their  power.*  Censors 
were  again  named  m  the  following  year,  but 
with  no  greater  eflect;  some  of  tSt  tribnnesi, 
fearing  to  be  de(paded  from  the  senate,  forbade 
them  to  proceed  m  making  up  the  roll.* 

In  the  next  consulate,  Cains  Ju- 
U.  C.  689.  lius  Cesar,  at  this  time  thirty-five 
years  of  a^  entered  on  his  career 
of  popularity  and  ambition.  Being 
edile,  together  with  Marcus  Biba- 
lus,  he  not  onljr  concurred  with-  Ins 
colleague  in  all  the  expensive  shows  that  were 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  separate  ehtertain- 
ments  on  bis  own  account  The  multitudes  of 
gladiators  he  had  assembled  on  this  oocatimi 
gave  an  abrm  to  the  magktracy,  and  lie  was 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number.  In  the 
administration  of  his  office  as  pnetor.  he  toc^ 
some  steps  that  were  likely  to  revive  tiie  animo- 
sity of  the  late  parties  of  Marius  and  Sylia ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had 
passed,  raised  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of  assas- 
sination, against  all  those  who  hsd  put  way  citizen 
to  death  in  execution  of  Sylla's  proseaptisn.'' 
From  this  time,  Suetonius  observes,  that  Cicero 
dated  the  beginning  of  Cesar's  project  to  sabren 
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What  has  most  diatingukhed  thia  eonaolate, 
Hovreveiv  v  tin  competition  of  candidatas  for  the 
mooeaHon  to  that  office  on  the  following  year, 
and  tho  conaeqaenoea  of  the  election  which  fol- 
hwed.  The  candidatea  were  M.  Talliua  Cieero, 
C.  Antopiua,'  aon  of  the  late  celebrated  orator, 
L.  Sei^iia  Gatitina,  P.  Sulpitiua  Galba,  and  L. 
Caaaraa  Longhnia,  Ctuintaa  Comifidosi  and  Li- 
cinina  8acer£ja. 

Gloexo  waa  the  first  of  hii  &mi]y  who  had  ever- 
resided,  or  enjoyed  anj  honoura,  at  Rome.  He 
waa  &  native  A  Arpmom,  a  ooimtry-town  of 
Italy,  and  waa  oOnaklered  aa  an  obacure  person 
by  thoee  who  were  descended  of  ancient  fiunjiiea, 
hot  hftd  great  conaderation  on  account  of  hia 
•ek»q«ence  and  the  oonaequencca  of  it,^  to  all  such 
§a  bad  any  intereata  at  stake  before  the  tribunala 
of  jnatioe.  Being  solicited  by  Catiline  to  under- 
take hia  defence  on  a  trial  for  malversation  iix 
Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  request,  nor 
alwaya  deny  his  aid  to  the  fiictbus  tnbunee  in 
sapport  of  their  meaaorea.  He  waa  undoubtedly, 
like  other  ambitioca  men  at  Rome,  diapoaed  to 
court  eveary  party,  and  willing  to  gain  indivi- 
dual;^ and  oad  of  hte,  in  particular,  considera- 
bly adengtfaened  hia  intereat,  by  having  supported 
tike  pretenabna  of  Pompey,  and  by  having  joined 
the  popular  tribunes,  in  what  they  popoeed  in 
behalf  of  that  officer.  He  waa,  notwithstanding, 
probably  by  hia  averabn  to  appear  for  so  bad  a 
chant  aa  Catiline,  aaved  from  the  reproach  of 
having  espouaed  hia  cauae;  and  by  his  known 
incHnation  in  general  to  aupport  the  authority  of 
the  aeoate^  he  diapoaed  the  eriatoeratical  party  to 
Ibigiva  the  ooeaaional  part  which  he  todi  with 
the  tribunea  in  partieular  queationa,  not  Imme- 
diately anppoaed  to  affect  their  government 

In  the  couiae  of  thia  competition  for  the  con- 
saUbip,  Antontua  and  Catiline  joined  intereata 
together,  and  spared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. Cioeio  complained  of  their  practices  in  the 
senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Calpur- 
nioa  againat  bribery,  with  an  additional  penalty 
of  ten  years'  baniahment.'*  Catiline  conaidered 
thia  mcaaoie  as  levelled  against  himself;  and 
incited  by  this  provocation,  as  well  aa  by  the 
aniraoaity  of  a  nval,  waa  then  aupposed  to  have 
formed  a  deaign  aflainst  Cicero's  U&,  and  to  have 
expreaaed  himself  to  this  purpoae,  in  terma  that 
gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  dectora,  and  deter- 
nuned  great  numbers  againat  himaelf.  He  had 
drawih  to  his  intere^  many  peiaona  of  in&mous 
'*haracter  and  deaperate  fortune,  many  youlha  of 
^sod  family,  whom  he  debauched  or  encouraged 
in  their  piofligaqr.  Hia  language,  at  their  meet- 
inga,  waa  full  of  indignatbn  at  the  unequal  and 
aoppoaed  unjuat  distnbution  of  fortune  and  pow- 
er. **  All  the  wealth  of  the  state,  all  authonty," 
he  said,  «*ia  engroeaed  by  a  few,  while  others  of 
mora  merit,  are  kept  in  poverty  and  obacurity, 
md  oppreaaed  with  debta."  He  professed  his 
intention,  when  in  office,  to  remove  these  griev- 
,  to  cancel  the  debts  of  hia  frienda,  to  enrich 
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them  by  ^entiful  divisions  of  land,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  highest  stationa. 

Theae  declarations,  beina  made  to  a  numerous 
meeting,  were  ill  concealeo.  Cnriua,  one  of  the 
faction,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woaaan  g[  rank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  crimmal  correapondence, 
that  a  revolution  roust  soon  take  place,  and  spo* 
cified  the  particular  hopes  and'dbaignaof  their 
party.  This  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
ner  own  confidents,  "but  oonoealed  the  author  of 
her  information.'  In  the  mean  tin^e,  Catiline 
waa  conaidered  aa  a  peraon  of  the  most  dangerous 
designs,  and  waa  opposed  in  his  election  by  all 
who  had  any  regara  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero,  at  the  same 
time,  bein^  supported  by  the  senate,  was  elected, 
together  with  Cfaina  Antoniua.  The  latter  stood 
cimdidate  upon  the  same  interest  with  Catiline, 
and  was  preferred  to  him  only  bv  a  small  majorit}^. 
By  thia  event  the  designs  of  Cati- 
line were  supposed  to  be  frustrated ; 
but  the  conauls  were  not  likel^r  to 
enter  on  a  quiet  administration. 
The  tribunitian  power,  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration,  waa  gradually 
recovering  its  force,  and  extending  ita  operations. 
Every  person  that  could  give  any  public  disturb-, 
ance,  tnat  could  annoy  the  aenate,  or  mortify 
any  of  ita  leading  membera;  every  one  that  had 
viewB  of  ambition  advene  to  tlie  laws,  or  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  aoenea  of  confusion  and 
tumult ;  every  person  oppreased  with  debt,  who 
Wish^  to  defraud  hia  creditors;  every  person 
who,  by  his  profligacy  or  crimea,  was  at  variance 
with  the  tribunals  of  justice,  waa  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  the  popular 
party.  The  Roman  people  had  once  been  divide 
ed  into  patrician  and  plebeian,  next  into  noblemen 
and  commonera;  but  now  they  took  aides  with 
little  regard  to  former  distinctions  againat  or  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  In  the  aaeembly 
of  the  centuriea,  aa  well  aa  in  that  of  the  tribes^ 
the  disorderiy  and  the  profligate  began  to  prevail ; 
and  as  it  waa  impossible  im  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  could  meet,  the  comitia,  for  the  most 
part,  was  but  another  name  for  auch  riotous  as- 
semblies, as  were  made  up  of  the  persons  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  minds  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  diatruat,  alarmed 
with  surmises  of  plots,  and  varioua  oombinaliona 
of  deaperate  persons,  who  united  their  influence, 
not  to  carry  electiona  or  attain  to  preferments, 
but  to  overturn  the  govemmenl,  or  to  ahare  in  ita 
spoils.^* 

One  of  the  tribunea  of  the  preaent 
Lex  StnUki  year,  Serviliua  RuUus^  soon  alter  hia 
Agraria.  admission  into  ofiice,  under  pretence 
of  providing  settlementa  for  many  of  the  citizeIU^ 
promulgated  the  heada  of  an  Agrarian  law,  which 
he  earned  to  the  aenate  and  the  people.  The 
aubject  of  former  granta  waa  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted,  and  all  Italy  waa  inlubited  by 
Roman  dtizena  Thia  tribune  proposed  a  new 
expedient  to  open  settlementa  for  the  indigent, 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  purchaae.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  all  eatatea,  temtoriea,  or  possessions  of  • 
any  sort,  which  belonged  to  the  republic,  should 
be  aold  \  that  all  acquiaitions  of  territory  recently 
made,  and  the  apoila  taken  from  any  enemy 
should  be  dispoeed  of  in  the  same  manner;  that 
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the  uianey  arising  from  such  sales  should  he  e 
■  pio5\3<]  in  purchasing  arable  and  cultivable  lands, 
to  be  assigned  in  lou  to  the  needy  citixens ;  and 
that,  to  canr  this  law  into  execution,  ten  oom- 
misbionere  should  be  named  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  pontif&  were  named,  not  by  the 
whole  people,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  seln^ 
ed  by  lot:  thai  these  commissioners  should  be 
judges,  without  apneal,  of  what  was  or  was  not 
public  property ;  or  what  was  to  be  sold,  of  what 
was  to  be  bought,  and  at  what -price;  that  they 
were  tonscetve  and  judge  of  the  accounts  of  every 
consul,  or  other  officer,  except  Pompey,  com- 
manding in  any  province,  where  any  Ga|)ture  was 
made,  or  new  territory  actfuiied :  and  in  short, 
that  they  should,  during  nve  yearn,  which  was 
the  intended  term  of  their  oommiMion,  be  the 
sole  masters  of  all  property  within  the  empire, 
whether  public  or  pnvate. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  procession 
from  the  caiutol,  and  save  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  Rullus  had  the  presumption  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  Others, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbatioB  and  authority  in  beine  car^ 
ried  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  chanctcr  of  consul. 
The  former  pait  of  it  is  lost  $  the  remainder  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  highest  specimens  of  his 
eloquence.  In  this  and  tSe  two  speeches  he  de- 
livered to  the  people,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  venture 
to  imitate  hi^  own  expressions)  that, 'from  the 
first  clause  «  this  law  to  the  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  o(  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
-done  Imt  the  erecting,  in  ten  persons,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Agrarian  law,  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  empire,  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states;  anu,  in  shorty  over  all  the  world  as 
far  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  |»intcd 
in  such  lively  colours  the  abuses  which  might  be 
committed  by  Rullus^  and  by  his  associates,  in 
judginjg  what  was  private  and  what  public  pro- 
•  perty,  m  making  sates^  in  making  purchases,  in 
planting  the  cobnies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impu- 
dence of  the  cheat,  by  winch  it  was  proposed  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  ^pranting  or  such  povf- 
«rs,  the  absurdity  and  thermnous  tenden^  of  the 
whole  measure,  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  its  author  hissed  Irom  the  assembly,  and 
treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appnred  with  great  distinction,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  continued  to  furnish  him 
•with  opportunittes  to  display  it.^  Roscius  Anw- 
rinus,  having  been  tribiuie  of  the  pecnle  a  few 
years  before,  had,  by  the  authority  of  his  office^ 
set  apart  some  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the 
equestrian  onler.  This  gave  offence  to  the  neo- 
pie,  so  tliat  Roscius  was  commonly  hissed  wnen 
he  appeared  at  any  of  tho  iiuMic  assemblies.  On 
some  one  of  these  occasions  the  consul  interposed ; 
and,  in  a  popular  harangue,  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  knights  to  himself  and  reconciled  the 
peoph;  to  the  dirtinction  which  had  been  made  in 
fovoi.r  of  that  body. 


1  It  is  prol>able  that  Cioero  did  not  write  in  order 
to  ■peak,  but  wrote  after  he  badspoken,  for  the  use  of 
Ais  mends.    £pnt  ad  Atticum,  bb.  ii.  c.  1. 


There  happened  under  the  san 
business  of  greater  difficult}^,  being  a  motioo  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  prescribed  to  the  privifege 
of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  of  states  of  which 
they  h£)  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance  of  SyUa. 
Tlieir  fote  was  undoubtedly -cakmitoQS  and  se- 
vere. Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  jomg 
to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  their  party,  woe  now 
come  of  age,  and  foiuid  themselves  stript  of  their 
birthright  and  stigmatized  with  this  mark  of  dis- 
honour. It  was  proposed,  in  th«r  behalf,  to  taka 
away  this  cruel  exclusion.  But  Cicero^  appre 
hendinff  that  this  proposal  tended  to  aim  and  to 
stiengthen  persons,  wno^  from  k>ng  oae^  had  con- 
tmctM  an  habitual  dissection  to  the  established 
government,  powerfhUy  opposed  the  motioD,  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  rejected.' 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  subjects  last 
mentioned  have  perished,  great  part  of  that  mbkh 
he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  still  remains. 
This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a  respectable  senator 
at  the  distance  of  six-and-tmrty  Yeass^  was 
brouffht  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  the- death  of 
Apuleius  Satuminus,  the  factious  tribune,  who^ 
as  has  been  related,  having  seised  the  cantol, 
was,  by  the  consuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Flat- 
cus,  acdng  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  md 
attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  dtiaens  in 
arma,  foreed  from  his  strong-hold,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labieiius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  that  this  tribune  acted  at  the  io- 
stigatbn,  and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Jnhus 
Cesar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was, 
by  making  an  example  of  thu  lespectabie  peiaon 
in  so  strong  a  case,  where  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  commands  of  the  most  popnier 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of  so  old  a 
date  should  have  repelled  every  dangei^  efieo- 
tually,  for  the  future,  to  deter  everjr  pennn  £rom 
acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  or  nom  opposing 
force  to  the  designs  of  fiustioos  tribunes,  however 
turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate^  and  all  the  friends  of  government, 
were  jgreatlyalarmed,  apd  united  in  defence  of 
Rabinus.  The  popular  party,  as  afanady  de- 
scribed, the  ambitious^  the  profligate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  Boenes  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  sideu 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  chaf)^  for  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  and  destined  the  aoeuaed 
to  die  on  the  cress,  the  oidinaiy  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves.  "  The 
executioner  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cicero^ 
"and  the  cross  is  erected  for  a  Roman  citiaeo  in 
the  field  of  Mam*'  The  accusation  was  first 
brought  before  the  pivtor,  who  possessed  the 
ordtnsiry  jurisdiction  in  such  casea.  This  magis- 
trate empannelled  two  judges,  who  wereto  deter- 
mine in  this  mighty  cause.  These  were  Caius 
Julius  and  Luctus  Casar.  At  this  ooort '  the 
defendant  was  condemned ;  and  withappearanoee 
of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius  Cesar,  that 
greatly  increased  the  ahurm.  This  rising  citizen 
had  always  courted  the  popuboe,  and  was  stronsly 
supported  by  them.  That  he  shoukl  aim  at  bo- 
noun  and  p6wer,  it  was.  said,  is  common;  but 
that  be  wistied  to  piwide  impanitylbr  the  dia<^ 
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•oites  of  the  coniiDonwfaltb,  w^  abnmng. 
'rbe  orime  of  Rabiriiu^  even  if  he  eoold  he  con* 
vioted  of  it,  had  been  oomniitted  the  year  before 
Caear  was  horn.  In  the  perK>n  of  the  aocooed 
cver^  drcnoMlanee,  even  on  the  aappoeition  of 
a  true  chaige,.  pleaded  for  compMeion  and  even 
for  reapeet:  the  foct,  at  the  same  ttmo^  veas  de- 
nied, and  a  peeitive  evidence  was  brought,  that 
another  had  reoeifed  a  reward  for  killing  Saturn- 
inuax  but  the  policy  of  the  foction  required  this 
viotim;  and  the  acntencc  iQust  have  been  exe- 
OQted,  if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  aporal^ 
)]e,  where  indeed  his 


to  the  jtMkrinent  of  the 

ceuse  might  be  reckoned  more  deapeiate  than  if 
rt  had  been  before  a  select  courL  The  parties 
landed  this  trial  with  neat  ardour.  Horten- 
nns  conducted  the  api>e9l  and  defence.  Cicero 
pleaded  in  liehalf  or  justice  and  government ; 
painted  the  age^  the  infirmities,  the  forlorn  state 
of  the  defendant,  who  had  survived  his  relations 
and  his  friends.  He  uointed  out  the  danger  to 
government  and  to  oraer  from  this  precedent,  in 
lenna  that  must  have  melted  cveiy  heart,  not 
ralloos  from  ambition,  fiiction,  or  )in>fligacy  of 
manners:  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  the  majority  was  hastening  to 
affirm  tho  sentence,  when  CI.  Cascilius  Metdlus 
Celer,  then  pnetor,  and  one  of  the  augurs,  hasten- 
ed to  the  Janioulum,  and  tore  down  the  ensign 
which  was  planted  there  as  a  sign  of  peace.  A 
sill  J  piece  of  sujperstition  stopt  the  proceedings  of 
thoae  whom  neither  justice  nor  compassion,  nor 
se^nl  to  govpTnment  could  restrain. 

It  was  established,  as  has  been  formerly  no- 
ioed,*  that  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 
«iot  proceed  without  this  signal  in  view.  In  the 
Xiflrt  ages  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  always  at  the 
gate.  While  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
Sehl  on  one  sido  of  the  city,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  assailed  on  the  other.  When  they  a»- 
aemUed,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  Man,  a  guard 
was  always  posted  on  the  Janiculum,  aiul  an 
enagn  displayed.  If  any  enemy  appeared,  the 
ensign  was  taken  down,  the  assembly  dismissed, 
and  tlie  people  took  to  their  anns.  This  cere- 
mony, like  many  other  customs  both  of  supersti- 
tion and  bw,  remained  after  the  occasion  had 
ceased ;  and  it  waa  held  iliecBl  or  impious  in  the 
people  to  proceed  in  any  aBair  without  the  en- 
sign in  view.  By  tbb  means  the  trial  was  put 
oS,  and  the  prosecutors,  desjMiring  of  being  able 
to  work  up  the  people  again  into  an  equal  degree 
of  violenoc,  dropt  the  prosecution.  The  cause 
still  remained  undectd«l,  and  the  power  of  the 
senate  to  defend  its  own  authority,  continued  in 
a  state  of  suspense. 

The  tribune  Labienus  laid  aside  all  thoughu 
nf  renewing  the  prosecution,  in  onler  to  pursue 
the  object  ci  some  other  popular  acts;  one  in 
particular,  to  repeal  the  almost  only  remaining 
onli nance  of  Syila;  that  which  related  to  the 
election  of  priests.  The  right  of  election  was 
a^n  taken  from  the  coliege,  and,  according  to 
the  law  of  Domitius,  given  to  seventeen  ot  the 
tribes  that  were  to  be  dmwn  by  lot.  This  change 
wtts  intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius  Julius 
Cassar  into  that  office;  and  he  was  accordingly 
'}imnioted  to  it  in  the  following  year. 

Others  of  the  tribunes  likewise  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  acU  of  turbulence  and 


(i.c  t 


ceditlan.    Metdlos  Nepos  ondeaToond  to  lepeal 

that  clause  of  the  act  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, which  declared  the  paiiv  convicted  to 
be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  oMces  of  state. 
This  tnbune,  though  sufficiently  dispoeed  to  dis- 
orderiy  courses,  had  many  connections  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  was  persuaclpti, 
in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design.^ 

But  among  the  several  confederacies  into  which 
the  popular  party  was  divided,  none  was  more 
desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous^  th^n 
that  of  Catiline,  the  late  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  His  rival  (jicero  had  mtima- 
tiun,  before  the  elections,  of  a  design  formed  by 
this  desperate  faction  against  his  own  person, 
and  still  continued  to  obwrve  tbem.  He  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who  had 
given  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspfaacy ; 
and,  by  means  of  this  woman,  procunjd  the  con 
fidcnce  of  Curius,  who  gave  him  minute  informa  • 
tion  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  party. 

In  public,  Catiline  again  professed  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  in  competition 
with  Serviua  Sulpicius,  P.  Munena,  and  J.  Si- 
lanus.  Ho  boasted  of  support  fivm  Antonius; 
but  Cicero  to  divert  his  colleague  from, this  dan- 
gerous connection,  made  him  every  concession. 
Having,  in  drawing  lots  for  the  provinces  of  Gaol 
and  Macedonia,  <£rawn  the  latter,  which  was 
thought  to  be  preferable,  he  yielded  it  up  to  An- 
toniua;  and  by  this,  and  every  other  means  in 
his  power,  persuaded  him  to  value  the  secure 
possession  or  dignities  and  honours,-  lawfuUy  ob- 
tained, in  preference  to  expectations  formed  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

In  secret,  Catiline  encouraged  his  adherents 
by  professing  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
supported  by  numbera  who  were  ready  to  take 
arms  atf  liis  command.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  his  party  in  October,  a  few  days  before  the 
consular  elections,  he  opened  the  whole  of  his 
design;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
that  oocaAon,  is  said  to  have  used  expressions  to 
the  following  purpose :  "The  distressed  can  rely 
for  relief  only  on  those  who  have  a  common  cause 
with  themselves.  Whoever,  in  his  own  fortune, 
is  at  ease,  will  not  regard  the  misery  of  others. 
If  you  would  know  how  I  stand  afllected  to  the 
parties  which  now  divide  the  commonwealth,  ric/t 
creditors  and  needy  debtors,  recollect  what  every 
one  knows,  that  I  have  no  safety  but  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  one,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  other 
that  my  interest  is  the  same  with  yours,  and  that 
I  have  courage  to  attempt  what  may  be  necessary 
for  vour  benefit." 

B^rom  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  dc^ription 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  ad- 
dressed, may  lie  easily  collected.  Cicero,  who 
had  frequently  taxed  Catiline  with  dangerous 
designs^  now  determined  to  lay  the  whole  of  liis 
intelligence  before  the  senate ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ifeferred  the  consular  elections,  which  were 
to  have  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  Octobei, 
to  a  future  da^,  and  assembled  the  senate.  Cati- 
line having  with  the  other  membere  attended,  and 
hearing  the  'chaige,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or 
to  palUate  his  wonls.  "  There  are,"  he  said,  "in 
this  republic,  two  parties;  one  w^  both  in  its 
members  and  bead;  the  other,  strong  in  its  menw 
hers,  but  wanting  a  head:  while  I  have  Umb 
honour  ci  being  suppoited  by  this  party,  it  shall 
have  a  head.'*    Upon  theae-wnda^  a  geaeial  crv 
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ftf  indigmtion  vntt  in  the  senate ;  bot  no  refloltt- 
tion  W88  Uken.  Many,  who  were  there  present 
as- members,  were  pleased  to  see  the  senate  itself 
insulted ;  and  Catiline^  as  if  in  condition  to  brave 
nil  his  enemies,  was,  in  all  his  expressions,  equally 
unguarded  in  the  atreets  and  in  Ihe  senate.  To 
Cato,  who,  in  the  noblic  foran^  some  days  before 
this  meeting,  had  tnreatened  him  with  a  prueecu- 
tion :  "  Do,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  light  a  flame  in 
my  foTtnnes,  I  will  extinguish  it  under  the  ruins 
ot  the  commonwealth."^ 

A  prueecution  was  actually  raised  against  him 
in  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  youns  man  of 
distinction,  for  carrying  arms  agamst  Uie  public 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  thougiit 
proper  to  dissemble  hu  thoughts,  and  offered  to 
commit  his  person  to  custody  till  his  innocence 
should  appear.  "  No  one,"  he  said,  "  who  knows 
my  rank,  my  pretensions,  and  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  will ' 
believe,  that  its  dcstmction  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to  come  from  a 
native  of  ATpinum."^  He  offered  to  commit 
himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero^  of  Metellus,  or 
of  any  other  magiiftmte,  till  this  injurious  asper-' 
aion  were  removed.  To  this  ofier  the  consul 
replied,  That  he  who  did  not  think  himself  safe 
withm  the  same  famparts  irtth  Cflfdline,  would 
not  receive  him  tnto  his  house.^ 

fiy  one  cffeot  of  the  unparalleled  -freedom  now 
enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens,  persons  accused  of  | 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  during ' 
the  dependence  of  their  trial,  either  to  proceed  in 
perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdmw  from  jus- 
tice. This  effect  was  derived  from  the  laws  of 
Valerius  and  Porcius,.  which  secured  against 
violence  or  the  power  of  the  magbtrate,  the  per- 
son of  every  citizen,  uxitil  he  were  finally  con- 
demned by  the  people.  In  support  of  this  privilegre, 
which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of  power  iil 
the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
license  of  crimes  in  the  subject,  the  Romans  per-^ 
sisted  even  after  vice  was  become  too  strong  for 
tl.e  laws,  and  when  exemption  from  every  Just 
r^Mitraint  was  fatally  mistaken  for  liberty.  The 
state  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occasions, 
into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  because  there 
was  no  ordinary  or  regular  method  of  preventing 
disorders,  or  of  suppressing  Uiem  on  iheir  first 
Dppcamnce.  • 

Catiline,  soon  after  the  elections,  at  whicli,  by 
he  preference  ^iven  to  Mursna  and  Silanus,  he 
received  a  fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of 
the  consulship,  sent  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  who  had  served  with  himself 
under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection  in  the 
district  of  Etruria.  This  ofKcer,  in  the  end  of 
Dctober,  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  to  debtors 
irom  the  oppression  of  their  creditors,  had  actually 
assembled  a  considerable  body  of  men.^  Ac- 
wounta  at  the  same  time  were  received,  that 
Publius  Syila  was  making  a  large  purclutse  of 
gladiators  at  Capua,  and  insurrections  were  ac- 
cordingly apprehended  on  the  side  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  In  Uus  state  of  affairs,  continual 
nt'ormations  being  brought  of  Catiline's  designs, 
tui  senate  gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 


1  Cieero  Oral,  pro  Mumna. 

8  The  town  of  which  Cicero  was  autive. 

3  Cicer?  in  Catiliuam,  i.  c  3. 

4  Ibid 


over  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  these  effiens 
accordingly  put  choeenbodies  of  men  under  amiE, 
and  secured  all  the  posts  of  conaeqnenoe  in  the 
city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crele^  who 
still  remained  without  the  walla  in  hopes  of  a 
triumph,  was  appunted  to  command  on  the  side 
of  Apulia.  The  pnetor  Metellus  C^ler  was  teat 
into  Cisalpine  Ghiul,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  that  province  ;*  and  the  consul  Antonios  was 
destined  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Mallius 
at  Fesulie.'^ 

Catiline  meanwhile  remained  in  the  city,  «nd 
hod  frequent  coiMultations  for  the  prepaiatson 
and  the  execution  of  his  plot  At  a  meeting  ct' 
the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of  November,  in 
the  nousc  of  M.  Porcine  Lecca,'  a  general  man- 
sacre  of  the  prisdpal  senators  was  projected. 
The  conspirators  severslly  chose  their  stationr, 
and  undertook  their  several  parts.  Two  in  par- 
ticular, who  were  familiar  in  Cicero's  house,  un- 
dertook next  morning,  under  pretence  of  a  viut, 
to  surprise  and  assassinate  the  consul.  But  be 
beinfr  the  same  night  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
Fulvia,  gave  the  proper  onlers,  and  the  intended 
murderers,  upon  their  appearance  at  his  door, 
were  refused  admittance.  He  immediately  aAer 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Catiline  presented  himself  with  nis  usual  pre- 
sumption ;  awl  Cicero,  as  appears  from  an  oratiou 
which  he  then  dehvered,  instead  of  laying  the 
matter  in  form  before  the  senate,  accosted  Cati- 
Hne  in  a  vehement  invective,  urging  Mm  to  be 
gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps  were  mi- 
nutcly  observed,  where  his  meaning  was  undci 
stood,  and  precauCiona  taken  against  all  his  de- 
signs. **  1 4oM  you,"  said  the  consul,  "  that  your 
emissary  Mallius  would  be  in  arms  by  the 'first 
•of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  massacre  of 
the  senators  about  the  seme  tune.  T  now  repeat 
the  memorable  words  you  made  use  of  when  you 
were  told,  that  many  of  the  senators  had  with 
drawn  from  the  city.  You^  should  be  satisfied, 
you  said,  with  the  Mood  of  those  who  remained. 
\y ere  you  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beoet 
on  every  side  by  the  guuids  poifted  to  watch  you? 
Did  your  intention  to  surprise  Pneneste,  on  thn 
night  of  the  first  of  November,  escape  roe  1  Di- 1 
You^ot  find  precautions  taken  that  argued  a 
knowledge  of  your  design  ?  There  is  nothing,  m 
short,  that  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  that  you 
meditate,  which  is  not  heard,  which  is  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  roe  in  every  circumstance. 
What  of  last  nightl  Were  you  not  at  the  house 
of  Porcius  Lecca  1  Deny  it !  I  have  ev]d«nc«. 
There  are  here  present  persons  who  were  of  yon  i 
company.  But  where  are  we  7  What  roantitT 
of  government  or  republic  is  this  1  The  encroiesi 
and  dest  royera  of  the  commonwealth  make  a  part 
in  its  highest  councils  I  We  know  them,  and 
yet  they  are  suflered  to  livcl  But,  be  gone.  The 
'  time  of  enduring  you  is  past.  The  work!  is  con- 
vinced of  your  guilt.  Stay  only  till  thero  is  not 
a  single  penon  that  can  pretend  to  doubt  of  it ; 
till  your  own  partiaans  must  bo  silent^  and  till 
the  damour,  which  they  wcaxM  wilKngly  raise 
against  every  necessary  act  «.f  govemineot,  b« 
suppressed.*' 

1  his  being  the  j^eneral  tendency  of  theoonsul'.^ 
speech,  fraught  with  such  eiarming  matter,  and 


5  Cicero  in  CaliHoav*  c  IS. 

e  Now  Florence.       7  Cicero  pr.  Pub.  Sylla,  c.  IG 
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vagBd  with  «>  mach  confidence,  theandience  was 
imzed  with  terror,  and  namben,  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  same  bench  with  Catiline,  withdrew 
fiDDi  his  side.  He  himself  arose,  and  attempted 
to  vindicate  his  character,  but  was  silenced  with 
a  general  czy  of  indignation ;  upon  which  he  left 
the  senate;  and,  after  conceiting  &rther  mea- 
sures with  those  of  his  party,  not  thinking  that  a 
lon^  stay  in  the  tit^  could  be  of  any  use  to  his 
affiuisL  he  withdrew  m  the  night,  leaving  letters 
behind  him  to  some  of  the  senators,  in  which  he 
complained,  that,  by  a  oomMnation  of  his  «ne- 
mies,  he  was  driven  into  exile;  and  that,  rather, 
than  be  the  occasion  of  «ny  disturbance  in  the : 
commonwealth,  he  was  wiUingto  retire.  While 
these  letters  were  banded  about  in  the  city,  he 
took  his  way,  preceded  by  the  ushers  and  ensigns 
of  a  Roman  proconsul,  stvaight  for  the  camp  of 
Malfius,  and  entered  into  a  state  of  open  war. 
The  features  of  this  man's  portndt  are  probably 
exaggerated  by  the  veheoMnt  pencils  and  lively 
colourinffs  of  Cicero  and  of  Salhist.  He  is  le- 
raesentM  as  able  to  endure  hardships  of  any 
kind,  and  as  fearless  in  any  danger;  as,  from  his 
yonth,  fond  of  discord,  assassinatiens,  and  blood- 
shed ;  as  having,  under  pretence  of  Sylla's  pro-  • 
scription,  murdered  his  own  brother  to  poraess 
his  estate ;  as  having  murdered  las  own  child,  to 
remove  the  objection  made  to  him  by  a  woman 
who  refused  to  marry  him  wiA  the  prospect  of 
being  a  step-mother.  He  is  represented  as  rapa.- 
dous,  prodigal,  gloomy,  impetuous,  unquiet,  dis- 
sembling, and  perfidious;  a  description,  of  which 
the  horrors  are  probably  amplified ;  but  for  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted  there  was  much  foundation, 
as  he  far  exceeded  in  profligacy  and  desperation 
all  those  who,  either  in  this  or  the  fi>rmer  age, 
were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  vices,  hastenmg 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  professed  to  have  particular  in- 
telligence of  the  progress  of  Catiline.  This, 
according  to  Sallust,  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by  whose 
means  he  obtained  a  correepondencc  with  Curius; 
hot  he  himself  in  none  of  nis  oraitions,  gives  any 
intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
his  information.  It  is  probable  that  Curius  in- 
nsted  on  being  concealed,  that  he  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  conspirators  as  an  in- 
fbrmer  and  a  traitor.  On  thLs  account  the  consul, 
atthough  he  was  minutely  apprised  of  particulars, 
was  omiced  to  adopt  the  plan  ne  i^herto  followed, 
to  urge  me  conspirators  into  open  hocitilities,  and 
a  full  dedaration  of  their  purjMsa.  Hu  had  suc- 
ceeded with  respect  to  Catifine ;  but  hts  accom- 
plices were  yet  very  numerotts  in  the  ci^,  and 
were  taking  their  measures  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  were  in  arms. 

In  this  state  of  afijiirs,  Fabcus  Sanga,  a  Roman 
citizen  of  distinction,  came  to  the  consul,  and  in- 
£>nni«l  him,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
hnoges,  a  people  then  inhabiting  what  Ui  now 
caBed  the  territory  of  Greneva,  and  part  of  Savoy, 
whose  patron  he'wa^  had  made  hun  privy  to  a 
very  momentous  atiair;  tliat,  upon  being  dis- 
'  ^  d  in  a  suit,  on  which  they  had  been  em- 
>  the  senate,  they  had  been  carried  by  P. 
|us  to  Pubtius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  the 
prctor,  who  condoled  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  wrong  they  had  recdved,  assured  them  of 
redress  if^tlKy  wuukl  merit  the  favour  of  a  party 
thst  was  soon  to  have  the  ascendant  at  Rome ; 
and    proposed   that   they  should,  Immediatelv 


upen  their  ntum  to  thesr  own  coimliy,  pietiil 
on  thdr  nation  to  march  an  arhiy,  ibr  this  pur* 
pojWj  into  Italy.  Cicero  immediately  laid  hold  of 
this  mtelligence,  as  affording  means  to  bring  the 
plot  to  light,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  conspirators.  He  desired  8anga  to 
encourage  the  correspondence,  to  advise  the  am- 
bassadors to  insist  on  proper  credentials  to  be 
shown  to  their  countrymen,  to  procure  a  list  of 
the  Roman  citizens  who,  in  case  thev^onld  rise  • 
in  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  become 
bound  to  protect  them ;  and  when  tliey  should  be 
thus  provided,  and  about  to  depart,  he  instructed 
Sanga  to  bring  him  intimation  of  their  motions^ 
that  they  might  be  secured,  with  their  writings, 
and  other  evidence  of  the  facts  to  be'  ascertained. 
Sanp,  having  instructed  the  ambassadors  ac- 
cordingly, gave  notice  of  their  motions  to  the 
consul.  In  the  evening  before  they  were  to  de- 
part, Cicero  ordered  -the  pretors,  L.  Flaccns  and 
C.  Pontinus,  to  march  by  different  wa^s,  and  in 
small  parties,  after  it  was  dark,  a  sufiicient  armed 
force  to  intercept  the  «Bbas8a<iors  of  the  Allo- 
broges.  The  parties  were  stationed  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called  Milvius^ 
without  knowing  of  each  cftner,  and  without 
having  any  suspicibn  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the^  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  from  their 
having  been  told  that  they  were  to  seize  any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  pass.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ambassadors  entered 
on  the  bri^e  with  a  numerous* retinue ;  and  be- 
ing challenged,  and  commanded  to  stop  by  the 
party  that  was  placed  io  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  io  ibrce  their  way ;  and  some  blood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  protoTB, 
with  their  ensigns  of  office,  the  ambassadors 
erased  to  resist  Their  despatches  were  secured. 
Volturcius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  searched.  Letters 
were  found  upon  him,  in  different  hands,  and 
under  different  seals,  addressed  to  Catiline.  These, 
together  with  the  prisoners,  were  immediately 
carried  back  to  the  city. 

The  consul  being  apprised  o^the  success  which 
attended  this  partcif  bis  design,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  couki  be  taken  by  the  party,  messages  to 
Gabiniu8,.Statiliua,-Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  de- 
siring to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The  three 
former  came  with  the  messenger;  but  Lentulus 
was  newly  gone  to  bed,  and,  by  his  delay,  gave 
some  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  He  too,  however,  came ;  and  the  housa 
of  Cicero  was  presently  crowded,  not  only  with 
numbers  of  the  equestrian  order  that  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  but  likewise 
with  many  senators  whom  he  desired  to  foe  pre- 
sent. The  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges,  now 
prisoners,  were  likewise  conducted  thither,  and 
the  letters  found  upon  them  were  producetl  un- 
opened. Cicero  declared  his  intention  to  assemble 
the  senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  them.    Many  of  the  com- 

guny  were  of  opinion,  that  the  letters  should  be 
rst  openetl,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  con- 
tained any  matter  of  so  much  moment,  as  to 
require  assembling  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  so 
great  an  alarm  was  likely  to  be  taken.  Cicero, 
[powever,  having  no  doubt  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
letters^  and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  over- 
ruled those  scruples,  and  the  senate  was  accord- 
ingly called.    Meantime  the  Allcbroges  dropped 
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«ome  cxpioouiong  which  implied,  that  anm  weie 
coneeafed  in  *he  hoaae  of  Cethegiu.  This  ooca- 
sianed  a  aeaieh  being  then  made,  and  aconaider- 
«Ue  quantity  of  daggers  and  aworda  wereaeooid- 
Inffiy  found. 

•  At  the  meeting  of  the  aenaie^  Voltuiciaa  waa 
firat  eKamined ;  he  denied  hia  knowledge  of  any 
treaaanabte  deaigna,  but  appeaa«d  diaconoerted ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that  had 
*  lieen  ofliered  for  the  diacovety  of  any  nlot  against 
(he  atate,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  ne  himself 
would  be  expoaed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed, 
that  the  letrera  seized  in  hia  custody  were  aent  by 
the  pretor  Lentulua  and  others :  that  ho  had  hi- 
«dea  a  verbal  message  to  Catiline,  informing 
bim  that  the  pbm  waa  now  ready  for  executbn ; 
that  the  station  of  every  person  waa  assigned ; 
that  aoiqp  were  appointed  to  aet  fire  to  the  city  in 
difierpnt  placa,  and  aonie  to  masaacre  their  ene- 
miea  in  the  midat  of  the  confusion  that  waa  likely 
to  be  occaaioned  by  the  fire ;  and*  desiring  that 
Catiline,  in  order  to  support  hia  friends,  and  to 
profit  by  the  diverrion  tney  weie  to  make  in  his 
nvour  within  the  walla,  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  arm  the  slaves,  and  that  he  himself  should 
march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputiea  of  the  Allobrogea  being  next 
introdnocd,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  been 
charged  b}r  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and 
Cassiua,  with  assurancea  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompa- 
nied with  directions,  without  delay,  to  march  a 
body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  ajinmeroua  infantry,  and  receive  pro- 
per dinctiona  in  what  manner  they  ahouM  far- 
ther proceed  {  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lentulus 
ouoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
Sybils^  by  which  he  himself  was  pointed  out  aa 
the  third  of  the  Cornelii,^  deatined  to  arrive  at  the 
aovereignty  of  Rome :  that  the  oonapiraton  had 
dififered  about  the  tipie  of  .executing  their  deaign. 
L«ntulua  waa  of  opmion  it  ahouM  be  deferred  to^ 
the  holy-days  in  December;  that  Cethe^s,  not- 
withstanding, and  the  othen^  were  impatient,  and 
desired  a  nearer  (^ay. 

The  supposed  conapiratora  were  next  called  in 
their  turns ;  and  the  letters^  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus, 
being  the  first  examined,  persisted  in  denying  his 
knowledge  of  Btty  conapincy $  accounted  for  the 
arms  that  were  round  in  hia  house,  by  saying.  He 
was  curious  of  workmanship  of  tliat  nature,  and 
always  bought  what  he  liked.  He  maintained 
his  countenance  well,  till  his  letter  was  produced, 
and  then  fell  into  great  confusion,  as  the  seal  waa 
immediately  known  to  be  hia. 

Lentulua  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  charge ;  afifocted  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
cius  ortl»B  ambaasadon;  asked  them  upon  what 
occaaion  they  ever  could  pretend  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  house  7  He,  however,  owned  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  letter  that  was  now  produced 
Hsainst  him.  It  was  the  head  of  his  grandikther. 
But  the  letter  being  opened,  waa  found  to  be 
unaigned,  and  in  the  folkiwing  general  terms: 
"  The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  Fear 
nothing.  Remember  where  you  atand ;  and  no- 
j^edt  nothing.  Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  mean- 
4*st"  Wh&  he  peruBted  in  hia  denial  aomel 
If  he  ha"  ^ 


^lim 


had  never  quoted  the 


1  Tks  ftWBwr  iwa  wen  CliBa  and  ^yfla. 


SyUUne  oradea  to  tfaeae  Qaulsl  Confoondcd 
with  thia  queation,  he  fingot  hia  dlagniae,  and 
confessed. 

Gabinitis  too  was  at  last  brought  to  own  hi» 
guilt;  and  in  this  manner  the  conspiracy  was 
rally  laid  open.  L.  Jufiua  Caeaar,  the  coiwul  of 
the  former  year,  in  the  presence  of  L^atulua,  who 
was  mairied  to  his  sister,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
this  unhappy  man  ahonld  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  no  unprecedented 
measuv^.  Nly  grandfather^  Fulviua  Flaocns,  vrai 
slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Gahiniua.  His  son 
was  taken  into  custody  and  put  to  death  in  pri- 
son." In  the  mean  time  Lentulus  was  ordered  f^ 
divest  himself  of  the  office  of  pretor,  and,  to- 
gether with  hia  acoomplioes,  waa  committed  t? 
close  imprisonment.  This  Comeliua  Lentuluf 
was  diatmguiahed  by  the  name  of  Sura.  He  hac 
been  consul  about  eight  years  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards, for  hia  defaancheriee,  struck  off  the  roiU 
of  the  senate.  He  had  now  again  condescended 
to  accept  of  the  office  of  pr»tor,  in  order  to  r^ 
cover,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  his  seat  in 
the  senate. 

A  proclamation  waa  issued  to  apprehend  M. 
Csparius,  who  had  been  sent  to  raise  an  insui^ 
rection  in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furius,  Ma- 
gius  Chiks  and  P.  Umbrenus,  who  had  first  in- 
troduced the  Gai^Iish  ambassadora  to  Gabinius, 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for 
his  great  vigilance^  and  for  the  consummate  abi- 
lity lie  had  shown  m  the  discovery  and  suppred- 
sion  of  this  treasonable  design ;  to  the  prstorv, 
for  the  fiiithful  execution  of  the  consul's  orders  • 
and  to  Antonius,  his  coUea^e,  for  having  de- 
tached himself  from  men  with  whom  he  W8<i 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  likewise  decreed 
in  honour  of  the  consul  and  in  consideretion  cf 
this  deliverance  of  the  city  from  fire,  of  the  peo- 
ple from  masaacre,  and  of  Italy  from  devastation 
and  vrar. 

An  assembly  (^  the  people  bdng  called,  Cirero 
gave  thia  account  of  the  prooeeduiga  in  a  speech 
wluch  is  still  extant,^  and  early  on  the  fiiUowing 
day  aasembled  the  senate  to  delibente  on  the 
fiirther  reaolutions  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
prisoneia.  An  agent  had  been  buay  in  the  night 
to  raise  some  disturtnnce  hi  favour  of  Lentulus; 
but  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  struck 
the  people  in  general  with  ao  much  horror,  that 
not  only  auch  aa  were  poaaeased  of  property,  but 
every  inhabitant  trembled  for  hia  own  penon,  and 
tor  the  aafety  of  his  liouae.  The  avenues  to  tlw 
senate,  the  capitoi,  the  forum,  all  the  temples 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day,  were 
crowded  with  armed  men.-  The  consul  had  sum* 
moned  the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  protect  the 
senate,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  came  forth  to 
stren^hen  the  hands  of  tiie  magiatratea. 

\Vnen  the  senate  ooet,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment  J unius  Silanus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls-elect, being  called  up  first  iu  order,  declared 
himself  tor  a  aentence  ot  death.  Tiberiua  Nero 
diilered  from  him,  and  profjoaed  perp^ual  inv* 
prisonmcnt.  The  majonty,  howe\'er,  joined  Si- 
lanus, until  Caius  Julius  Cassar  apoke.  Thia  able 
advoi^te  deckred  againat  the  opinion  of  Sikniu^ 
not  aa  too  aevere,  but  aaoontiary  to  law;  and  in 
aisted  on  the  danger  of  a  precedent  which  uigh* 


9  la  Vaiit  X 
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wt  ttie  fife  of  every  citizeii  at  tlie  merey  df  a  'vote 
m  the  Mtiate.  Dnth,  he  nk),  wm  the  oommon 
destination  of  all  men ;  what  no  one  conld  avoid, 
and  what  the  wise  frequently  coveted.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  punishment ;  and  he  did  not  propoae 
to  mitigate,  hut  to  increase,  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  in  this  case.  He  proposed,  tnerefore, 
that  the  estates  of  the  prisoners  should  be  con- 
fiscated ;  that  their  perBons  should  be  committed 
for  fife  to  the  keepinff  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
afTeeted  towns  in  Italy;  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
clared treason  for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  the 
senate  or  the  people  for  any  mitigation  of  their 
punishment 

Cssar  might  be  considered  as  uttering  what 
the  popular  raction  were  to  urge,  and  as  laving 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  and  the  conduct  of  each  particumr  mem- 
ber^ might  be  afterwards  arraigned  before  the 
people.  The  terrore  of  the  Porcian  and  Sem- 
pnmian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  urged  by  so 
powerful  an  advocate,  alarmed  the  greater  port  of 
the  senate.  Silanus  is  said  to  have  retracted  his 
opinion.  Tbe  consul  submitted  the  question  to 
the  judgment  of  the  senate,  and  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  execute  any  decree  they  should  form. 
He  treated  C»sar  with  great  respect,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  severe  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  a  jMge  of  his  future  conduct,  in 
case  the  proceedings  of  government,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  now  before  them,  should  hereafter 
be  questioned  or  brought  under  review.  "  The 
senate,'*  he  observed,  "  had  no  cause  to  dread  the 
imputation  of  cruelty.  It  was  mercy  to  prevent, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  per- 
petrated m  so  much  blood.  If  this  crime  were 
not  prevented,  they  were  to  see  that  city,  the  re- 
sort of  natimu^  and  the  light  and  ornament  of 
empire,  nerish  at  one  bk>w.  They  were  to  see 
heaps  of^her  citizens  unburied,  and  lying  in  their 
blood ;  to  see  the  fuir  of  Cethegus  let  loose  in 
murder;  to  see  Lentolus  become  a  king,  Catiline 
eoaunanding  an  army,  and  every  where  to  hear 
the  cries  of  mothen,  to  see  the  ihght  of  children, 
and  the  rape  of  virnns.  If  the  fhther  of  a  &- 
miiy,*'  he  eontinued,  *<dMuld  spare  a  shve  who 
had  shed  the  bkxid  of  his  chiklren,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wifis,  and  set  fire  to  his  dwelling,  how 
should  such  a  fiither  be  considend— as  cruel,  or 
as  void  of  affectioni 

**He  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  was 
^ven  out,  of  their  not  bein^  in  condition  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  vigorous  affamst  those  men.  He 
hhnMi^  as  first  magistrate,  nad  not  neglected  the 
necessary  precautions ;  and  the  general  ardour 
with  whbn  all  ranks  of  men  concurred  in  the 
defenee  of  their  fimuUes,  their  properties^  and  the 
seat  of  empire,  rendered  every  resolution  they 
eoaki  take  secure  of  the  utmost  effect.  The  fo- 
mm  is  ftiU,  all  the  temides  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  fiill,  all  the  streeto  and  avenues  to  this  place 
of  assembly  are  full  of  citiaens  of  every  denomina- 
laon,  armed  lor  the  defence  of  their  country.  He 
requested  that  the  senate  wouU  iMue  their  ordera 
before  the  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
hend dangeorous  consequences,  if  these  matters 
were  left  undetermined,  and  the  city  exposed  to 
the  BocUents  of  the  following  night.  For  him- 
self, he  nofessed  to  l^ve  taken  his  resolution. 
Although  he  felt  the  occasion  full  of  personal 
danger,  he  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  con- 
script fidbers,"  he  said;  <<but,  if  he  fell  m  the 


attempt,  knplored  ibat  proteetioQ  ibr  his  wife 
and  his  children."' 

AH  this  appeara  to  have  passed  in  debate  beftve 
CaCo  spoke.  This  virtuous  citiaen,  then  about 
thirty-three  yean  of  age,  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  taken  a  very  different  coune  from  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  education,  was  avene  to  the  libertine  pnn- 
ciples  which  had  crept  mto  the  politics  and  the 
mannen  of  the  age.  He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer 
to  Caius  CtBsar,  who^  he  otwerved,  seemed  to  mis- 
take the  questiua.  **  We  are  not  inquiring,'*  he 
sakl,  *' what  is  the  pioper  punishment  of  a  crime 
already  committed,  but  how  we  may  defend  the 
republic  ftom  an  Imminent  danger  with  which  it 
is  threatened.  It  is  proposed  tosend  the  prisoners 
to  safe  keeping  in  the  country.  Why  into  the 
country  t  Because  perhaps  the  Action  of  proffi- 
gate  atizens  is  more  numereus  in  Rome,  and 
ma^  rescue  them.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to 
which  profligate  men  may  resort,  or  areprisonera 
of  state  most  secure  where  the  force  m  govern- 
ment  is  least  7  This  proposal  is  surely  an  idle  one, 
if  the  author  of  it  professes  to  enteitsin  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  it,  in  this  genersl  alarm  of  all  the 
city,  he  and  such  peisons  be  not  afraid,  so  Bofuch 
the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  We 
are  beset  with  enemies,  both  within  and  without 
the  wans.  While  Catiline  with  fire  and  swoid  is 
hastening  to  your  gates,  you  hesitate^  whether  you 
will  cut  off  or  spare  his  associates,  tliat  are  taken 
with  the  torch  in  their  hands  anil  the  dagger  at 
your  breast  1  You  must  strike  those  who  are  now 
in  your  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those 
who  are  coming  to  support  their  designs.  The 
remissness  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  will 
be  felt  in  the  camp  of  CatiUoe,  and  will  be  ait- 
tended  with.auitahie  effects.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  i^greeably  to 
the  practice  which  our  anceston  folk>wed  in  all 
cases  of  treason  and  of  open-  war  against  the 
conmionwealth,  to  immediate  death." 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  speech  of  Cate^ 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
momentous  resolution  wlucb  was  taken  on  tha 
present  occasion;  and  however  Utile  we  may  be 
inclined  to  consider  such  compositions  in  roanv 
parts  of  ancient  history  as  reoords  of  fact,  muca 
credit  is  due  to  thk  repreaentatioii,  as  it  is  given 
by  a  peorson  who  hinuelf  became  a  partizan  of 
Cesar,  and  as  the  speech  itself  must  have  been 
offered  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  iU*  The  execution  of  the  pi- 
sonen  was  accordingly  determined,  and  Corneuiis 
Lentnlus,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  following  night, 
was,  by  order  of  the  consul,  committed  to  a  vault- 
ed dungeon  under  ground,  and  strangled.  His 
aooompSoes  had  the  same  fate  (  and  the  minds  of 
men,  though  soDMwhat  ouieted  of  their  fears, 
vrere  nevertheless  stunned  with  the  scene,  and 
beheld  with  amaiement  a  patiiaian  of  the  Cor- 
nelian family,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  commoft* 
wealth,  who  himself  had  been  consul,  sufiering^ 
wittiout  any  formal  trial,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner  of  justice.^ 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome 


3  Cicero  in  Catllinain,  oral.  iv. 

4  Tbe  more  credit  is  due  to  this  seomint  of  Caio*s 
»peec^  that  tbe  neeeli  which  i»  a«crtbed  xo  Cicero  by 
the  MOW  historian,  is  a  Ikithlui  extract  fkom  Um  ora- 
tion  which  still  remains. 

5  Sallust.  Bell.  Catil.  Cor  eras  in  senlsntiam  Oa- 
tonifl  ?  quia  varUs  lueulentiorilHis  et  pfuribus,  rea 
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Catiline  wu  endeaToaiiog  to  augment  fang  fovce 
in  the  field.  He  fi>und  about  two  thousand  men 
under  MalUua.  These  he  fanned  into  two  le- 
gions, and  as  his  party  increased  he  completed 
Uieir  numbers.  He  lefused  for  some  time  to  en- 
voi his  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many  took  refuge 
in  his  camp;  thinking  it  would  disciedit  and 
weaken  his  cause  to  VMt  any  part  of  it  on  this 
support  But  the  freemen  that  joined  him  being 
ill  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains,  and  fipequently  to 
change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
the  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  intended  blow  being  struck  at 
Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the  opposite  part^ 
would  ensue.  But  when  accounts  came  that  his 
design  had  iailed  in  the  city,  and  that  bis  ptrincipal 
associates  were  no  more^  tliose  who  were  inclined 
to  his  cause  were  discouraged,  and  numbera  who 
had  already  joined  him  began  to  fall  off  he  de- 
termined to  remove  to  a  distance  from  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  this  purpose  directed  his  march  to 
a  pass  in  the  Apennines,  by  which  he  miffht 
escape  into  GauL  This  design  the  Prstor  Me- 
tellus  had  foreseen,  made  a  roroed  march  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  it,  and  Catiline  at  last,  finding 
himself  beset  on  every  quarter,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Of*  the  anuies  that  were  in  the 
fiekl  against  him  he  chose  to  face  that  of  An- 


tonius;  either  because  it  lay  on  his  rente  to  Romr, 
and,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  his  way 
to  the  city,  or  because  he  hoped  -to  meet  in  Im 
commander  of  it  some  remains  of  inclination  in 
his  &vour.  In  whatever  degree  these  hopes  werv 
at  first  reasonably  conceived,  thcry  ceased  to  have 
any  foundation ;  as  Antonius,  being  taken  ill  had 
left  the  anny  under  the  command  of  Pctreius. 
With  this  commander  Catiline  engaged  in  battk>, 
and,  after  many  efforts  of  valour  anoof  conduct, 
fell  with  the  greater  port  of  has  followers,  and 
thus  delivered  the  state  from  a  desperate  enemy, 
whose  power  was  happily  not  eoual  to  his  de- 
signs, and  who  has  owed  much  of  nis  cdebritr  la 
the  orator  and  the  historian,  ^o  have  made  nim 
the  subject  of  their  eloquent  compositions.  Sal- 
lust  appears  to  have  been  so  intent  on  raising  and 
finishing  particular  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  ne- 
glected the  general  order  of  his  narrative.  I  have, 
Uierefore,  in  most  parts  of  the  relation,  preferred 
the  authority  of  Cioero  to  his.  This  great  man 
waa  undoubtedly  best  informed,  and  he  rested  so 
much  of  his  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  kwes  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  and  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  when  collected, 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration  of  circum- 
stances respecting  the  origin. and  termination  of 
thb  wild  and  proHigate  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government  of-ther«;public. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


Character  of  the  THmet — PhUogophy-' Opposite  Tenets  and  Votariea^^Proeeedings  of  the 
Senate — TyUmnate  of  MeieUns^  Nepoe,  and  of  OUo — Proposal  to  recal  'Pompey  at  the  &aa 
of  his  Army  frustrated — His  arritai  in  Italy — And  Triumph, 


IT  may  appear  strange,  that  any  age  or  nation 
should  have  nmnshed  the  example  of  a  project 
conceived  in  so  much  guilt,  or  of  characten  so 
atrocious  as  those  under  wluch  'the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
and  historian,^  from  whose  writings  the  cireum- 
stances  ofthe  late  conspiracy  are  oillectcd.  The 
scene,  however,  in  this  republic,  was  such  as  to 
have  no  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  sub- 
aeqnent  history  of  mankind.  There  was  less 
government,  and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has 
been  exhibited  in  any  other  instance.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  the  known 
world ;  it  was  impossible  the^  could  ever  meet  in 
a  feir  and  adequate  convention.  They  were  re- 
presented by  partiil  meetings  or  occasional  tu- 
mults in  the  city  of  Rom»;  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  on  any  eubjcet  was  to  raise  a  riot 
Individuals  were  vested  with  powen  almost  dia- 
cretionaiT  in  the  provinces^  or  continually  aspired 
to  such  situations.  The  nominal  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  often  led  by  profiigate  persons, 
impatient  of  government,  m  haste  to  goverru 
Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  private  promgality, 
or  by  the  public  expense  in  soliciting  honoun; 
tempteil  to  repair  their  ruins  by  oppression  and 
extortion  where  they  were  entrusted  with  com- 
mand, or  by  desperate  attempts  against  the  go- 


eandem  compKhenderat. 
a  Dcero  in  Sallust. 


Cicer.  ad  AtUcum,  lib.  zii- 


vemment  of  their  country  if  disappointed  in  theit 
hopes.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  prevailing 
practices  disorderly,  but  the  taw  itself  was  erro- 
neous ;3  adopted  indeed  at  first  by  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple, because  it  secured  the  persons  and  the  rigktA 
of  individual^  but  now  anxiously  preserreU  \w 
their  posterity,  because  it  gave  a  license  to  their 
crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the  forces 
of  Italy ;  the  Italians  themselves  by  the  ascendant 
ofHhe  capital;  and  4n  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
sion and  anarchy,  except  where  the  senate,  by 
its  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels,  pre- 
vailed. It  waa  expedient  for  the  people  to  restrain 
the  abuses  of  the  aristocratical  power ;  but  when 
the  aovereignty  was  exercised  in  the- name  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  Roman  people,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  pre^iiiled  at  Rome  spread  froui 
one  extremity  of  her  dominion  to  Uie  other.  The 
provinces  were  oppressed,  not  upon  a  regular 
plan  to  aggrandize  tbo  stale,  but  at  the  pdeasure 
of  individuals,  to  -enrich  a  few  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  profligate  citizens.  The  people  wen* 
often  assembled  to  erect  arbitrary  powers,  under 


9  Lex  Valeria' et  Porcia  de  lergo  Civiuin  lau.  Li  v. 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  55.  lib.  x.  c  0.  By  these  laws  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  he  {mprvsoned,  anjr  more  than 
•iiflbr  punishment,  befi>re  conviction;  Ik  miftit  atoi* 
any  proceeding  against  bim.by  an  appeal  to  the  people 
at  large;  and,  being  at  liberty  during  trial,  migbl  with- 
draw whenever  \v.  pgiceivcd  the  sentence  likely  to  be 
given  against  him. 
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the  pmtence  of  popiiUr  covernment.  The  pub- 
lic interests  and  the  onfer  of  the  state  were  in 
ixrpetaal  strode  with  the  pretensions  of  single 
and  of  profligate  men.  In  such  a  sitnation  there 
were  many  temptations  to  be  wiclicd ;  and  in  such 
a  silaation,  likewise,  mind»  that  were  turned  to 
iiite^ity  and  honour  had  a  proportionate  spring 
to  their  exeitiona  and  pursuits.  The  range  of 
the  human  chamcter  was  great  and  extensive, 
and  men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounds;  they  were  destined  to  be  good  or  to  be 
wicked  in  the  highest  measure,  and,  by  th<nr 
strugsies,  to-  exhimt  a  scene  interMttng  and  in- 
^ructi  ve  beyond  any  other  in  the  histo^  of  man- 
kind. 

Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  carry  the 
characteni  of  men  in  this  age  to  such  distant  ex- 
tTemes^  may  be  reckoned  the  phifesophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  mto  feshbn,  and 
which  was  much  afifected  by  the  higher  ranks  of 
men  in  the  state.^  Literature  being,  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  multiplying  copies  of  books,^ 
coniined'to  persons  having  wealth  and  power,  it 
was  considered  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  and  was 
received  not  only  as  a  useful,  hut  as  a  fashionable 
{uxomplishment.  The  leseons-of  the  school  were 
considered  as  the  elements  of  every  liberal  and 
active  profession,  and  they  were  practised  at  the 
bar,  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  and  every  where 
in  the  conduct  of  real  aflairs.  Philosophy  was 
ronsidered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a. real 
Ibundation  of  strength,  ability,  and  wisdom  in 
the  practice  of  life.  Men  of  the  world,  instead 
of  bang  ashamed  of  their  sect,  aflected  to  employ 
its  language  on  every  important  occasion^  and 
to  be  governed  by  its  rales  so  much  as  to  assume, 
in  complianoe  with  particular  systems^  dntinc- 
tions  of  manneri  and  even  of  dressv  They  em- 
braced their  forms  in  philosophy,  as  the  sectaries 
in  modern  times  have  embraced  theire  in  re- 
ligion ;  and  probably  in  the  one  case  honoured 
their  choice  oy  the  sincerity  of  their  iaith  and 
the  regularity  of  their  practice,  much  in  the  same 
dfegree  as  they  have  done  in  the  other. 

In  these  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  sect  of  Epicurus  appears  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  whatFabricius  wislied,  on  hearing  the  tenets 
of  this  philosophy,  for  the  enemies  of  Rome^  had 
now  befallen  her  citizens.^  Men  were  glutted 
with  national  prosperity ;  they  thought  that  they 
wcte  bom  to  enjoy  what  their  fathers  had-  won, 
sod  saw  not  the  use  of  those  austere  and  arduous 
rirtues  by  which  the  state  had  increased  to  its 
present  greatness.  The  votaries  of  this  sect  as- 
cribed tro  formation  of  the  worid  to  chance,  and 
denied  the  exbtence  of  Providence.  They  re- 
isolved  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
honour  and  dishonour,  into  mere  appellations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Every  man's  pleasure  was 
to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  estimation  and  of 
action.  All  good  viras  private.  The  public  was 
a  mere  imposture,  that  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed, perhaps  to  defmua  the  ignorant  of  their 
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private  enjoyments,  while  it  furnished  the  con- 
veniencies  of  the  wise.*  To  persons  so  instructed, 
the  care  of  families  and  of  statefs  with  whatever 
else  broke  in  upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  must  appear  among  the  follies  of  human* 
life.  And  a  sect  under  these  imputations  might 
be  considered  as  patrons  of  licentiousness,  both 
in  morality  and  religion,  and  declared  enemies  to 
mankind.  TeC  the  Epicureans,  when  ui^ged  in 
argument  by  their  opponents,  made  some  conces- 
sions in  religion^  and  many  more  in  morality. 
They  admitted  the  existence  of  gods,  hut  sup- 
posed those  beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  have 
any  concern  ii>  human  aflairs.  They  owned 
that,  although  the  value  of  virtue  was  to  be  mea 
sufed  by  the  pleasure  it  eave,  yet  true  pleasure 
was  to  be  found  in  virtue  alone;  and  that  it  might 
be  enjbyed  in  the-  h^hest  degree  even  in  the 
midtt  of  bodily  pain.  Notwit&andin^  this  de- 
cision on  the  side  of  iiioralit|f,  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  this  sect,  representing  virtue  as  a  mere 
pru^nt  choice  among  the  pleasures  to  which  men 
*are  variously  addicted,  served  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cific sentiments  of  conscience  and  elevation  of 
mind,  and  to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminali- 
ty, profligacy,  or  viieness,  by  which  even  bad  men 
are  restrained  from  iniquity,  into  mere  unputationa 
of  mistake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Other  sects,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics, 
maintained,  ahnost  in  every  particular,  the  re 
veise  of  these  tenets.  Tney  maintained  the 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  interest 
of  goodness  and  of  justice^  for  which  Providence 
was  exertal,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  objects  that  present 
themselves  to  us,  but  that  the  choice  which  we 
make,  n^  the  event  of  our  efibrts,  decides  our 
happiness  or  our  misery;  that  right  and  wrong 
are  the  most  important  and  the  only  grounds 
upon  which  we  can  at  aU  times  safely  proceed  in 
our  choice,  and  that,  in  coBuniison  to  this  diflcr- 
ence,  every  thing  else  is  of  no  account;  that  a 


just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  there  was  nothing 
good  but  what  is  right,  and  nothing  c\il  but 
what  is  wrong;  that  the  Epicureans  mistook  hu- 
man nature  when  they  supposed  all  its  principles 
resolvable  into  appetites  for  pleasure,  or  aversions 
to  pain ;  that  honour  and  dishonour,  excellence 
and  detect,  were  considerations  which  not  only 
led  to  much  nobler  ends,  but  which  were  of  mucn 
greater  power  in  commanding  the  human  will; 
the  love  of  pleasure  was  grovelling  and  vile,  waa 
the  source  of  dissipation  and  of  8k)th ;  the  love 
of  excellence  and  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble, 
and  led  to  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  higliest 
attainments  of  our  nature.  They  maintainc<l 
that  there  is  no  private  good  separate  from  the 
public  good  ^  that  the  same  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  wisdom^  benevolence,  and 
courage,  which  are  good  for  the  individual,  arc  no 
likewise  for  the  puboc;  that  these  blessings  every 
man  may  possess,  independent  of  fortune  or  the  . 
will  of  other  men  t  and  that  whoever  does  |)ossess 
them  has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear, 
and  can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  of 
satisfaction  and  joy;  that  his  affections,  and  the 
maximfl  c^  his  sta&on,  as  a  creature  of  Uod,  and 
as  a  member  of  society,  lead  him  to  act  for  tho 
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good  of  mankiiul]  and  thftt  for  himflelf  he  bw 
nothing  more  to  desire,  than  the  happiness  of 
acting  this  part  These,  they  said,  were  the  tenets 
of  reason  loiding  to  perfisction,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  person  who  means  to  preserve 
his  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  happiness,  and 
towards  which  every  one  ma^  advance,  although 
po  one  has  actually  reached  it. 

Other  sects  aflected  to  find  a  middle  way  be- 
tween these  extreme^  and  attempted,  in  specula- 
tion,  to  render  their  doctrines  more  plausible ;  that 
is,  more  agreeable  to  common  opinions  than  ^ther ; 
but  were,  m  iact,  of  no  farther  moment  in  homan 
life  than  as  they  approached  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

Cesar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  Cato  those  of  2^ena  The  first,  in 
compliance  with  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original  temper.  The  othei^  from  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenaous  mind.  When  such  cha- 
racters occur  together,  it  )b  impossible  not  to  see 
them  in  contrast.  When  Salrast  writes  of  the 
DBOceedingE  of  the  senate^  in  the  case  of  the  Cati- 
ane  conspmu^,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
character,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Cesar,  at 
the  time  when  this  historian  fiouiished,  had  many 
claims  to  his  notice  ;i  but  Cal^o  oould  owe  it  to 
nothing  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was  distin- 
guished from  his  infancy  by  an  ardent  and  afToc- 
tjonate  disposition.  This  pait  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  attachment  to  his 
brother  Cepio,  and  the  vehement  sorrow  with 
which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is  menUon* 
ed,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  be  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the 
discretion  of  his  tutor  from  some  act  or  ezpr^i^n 
of  indij^nation  against  this  real  or  ap|virent  vio- 
lator of  public  justice.  He  had  from  hi%  infancy, 
according  to  Plutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadiness, 
and  a  composure  of  mind  not  to  be  m^ved  by  flat- 
tery, nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats.  Without 
fawmng  or  insinuation,  he  was  the  &vourite  of 
his  companion^  and  had,  by  his  unaffected  gene- 
rosity and  courage,  the  prmcipal  place  in  their 
con&lenoe.  Though  in  appMrance  stern  and 
indexible,  he  was  warm  in  his  affections,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice. 
Such  arc  the  marks  of  an  original  temper  aSlxed 
by  historians  as  the  characters  of  his  infancy  and 
early  youth.  So  fitted  by  nature,  he  imbibed 
with  ease  an  opinion,  that  profligacy)  cowardice, 
and  malice,  were  the  only  evils  to  be  feared; 
courage,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  the  only  good 
to  be  coveted;  and  that  the  proper  care  of  a  man 
on  ever](  occasion  is^  not  what  is  to  hapjien  to 
him,  bat  what  he  himself  is  to  do.  With  Uus 
profession  he  became  a  striking  contrast  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  to  Cssar  in  particu- 
lar, not  only  a  contrast,  but  a  resolute  opponent; 
and  though  he  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
counterpoiae,  yet  he  afforded  always  much  weight 
to  be  thrown  mto  the  oj^tosite  scale.  They  were 
both  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  penetra- 
tion ;  the  one  to  distinguish  what  was  beat;  the 
other  to  distinguish  the  most  effectual  means  for 
he  attainment  of  any  end  on  which  he  was  bent. 
It  were  to  mistake  entirdy  the  scene  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  to  judge  of  their  abilities  from 
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the  event  of  their  different  pmrniita.  Those  of 
Cato  were  by  their  nature  a  series  of  struggles 
with  ahnost  insurmountable  difl&culltes :  those  of 
Cssar  a  constant  endeavour  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the 
age,  except  when  he  was  resisted  by  persons 
bent  on  the  same  purpose  with  himself  save  him 
an  easy  possession.  Cato  endeavoureif  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  civil  government,  however  des- 
perate, because  this  was  the  part  it  becaiDP  him 
to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose  to  live  and  to  die. 
Cesar  proposed  to  overturn  it ;  because  be  wished 
to  dispose  of  all  the  wealth  and  honoun  of  the 
state  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Cesar,  as  versatile  in  his  genius  as  Cato,  was 
steady  and  inflexible,  could  personate  any  cha- 
racter, and  support  any  cause;  in  debate  he 
could  derive  his  arguments  from  any  topic;  from 
topics  of  pty,  of  which  he  was  insensible ;  from 
topics  of  justice  and  public  good,  for  which  he 
had  no  rcsard.  His  vigour  in  resisting  personal 
insults  and  wrongs  app«ired  in  his  early  youth, 
when  he  withstood  the  imperious  commands  of 
Sylla  to  part  with  his  wife,  toe  daughter  of  Cinna, 
and  when  he  revenged  the  insuHs  ofllered  by  the 
pirates  to  himself;  out  while  his  temper  might 
be  supposed  the  must  animated  and  warm,  he 
was  not  in^ved  in  business  by  a  predilection  ibr 
any  of  the  interests  on  wliich  the  state  was  di- 
vided. So  k>ng  as  the  appetites  of  youth  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  him^  ne  sow  every  object  of 
state,  or  of  faction,  with  mdifference,  and  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  But  even  in  this  perrad,  by 
nis  application  and  genius,  in  both  of  which  hie 
was  eijiinent,  he  made  a  diMinffuished  progress  in 
letters  and  eloquence.  When  he  turned  his  mind 
to  obiects  of  ambition,  the  same  personal  vigour 
which  appeared  in  his  youlfa^  became  still  more 
conspicuous;  but,  Unfortunately,  his  passions 
were  ill  directed,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
authority  that  was  exercisetl  by  the  senate,  and 
the  restraints  of  the  law  on  himself;  as  an  insult 
and  a  wrong. 

Cesar  h^  attained  to  seven-and-thirty  yean 
of  age  before  he  took  any  part  as  a  member  of 
the  comiuonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  popu- 
lace in  preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of 
the  peuple,  and  made  his  firet  appearance  in  sup- 
port (^  the  profligate,  against  the  order  and  au- 
thority of  government  With  persons  of  desperate 
fortune  and  abandoned  manners,  he  early  bore 
the  character  of  liberality  and  friendship.  They 
received  him  as  a  generous  patron,  come  to  lesrue 
them  from  the  morose  severity  of  those  who 
judged  of  public  merits  by  the  standani  of  public 
virtue,  and  who  declared  against  practice^  how- 
ever fiishionable,  which  were  inconsistent  with 
public  safety.  Himself  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished  talents,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
the  worl^ he  chose  to  start  up  as  thechief  among 
those  who^  being  abandonee]  to  every  vice^  saw 
the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  country  with  dis- 
taste and  aversion.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
avocations  of  pleasure,  or  from  the  sloth  which 
accompanies  the  languor  of  dissipatbn,  his  ambi- 
tion or  desire  to  counteract  the  cstablished£ovem> 
ment  of  his  country,  and  to  make  himselfmasler 
of  the  commonwealth,  became  extreme.  To  this 
passion  he  sacrificed  every  sentiment  of  IHend- 
ship  or  animosity,  of  honour,  interest,  resentment. 
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<»r  hatred  The  phUotophy  which  taught  men 
tu  look  ibr  enjoyment  inuitcrimuiately  wherever 
it  pleased  them  most,  found  a  nady  acceptance  in 
sach  a  diapoaitioo.  Bot  while  he  poMibly  availed 
hbnielf  of  the  speeulatiMM  of  Epicurus  to  justify 
his  choice  o(  an  object,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Uie 
foUowers  of  Zeno,  in  yigoiDUS  efibrts  and  active 
exertions  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  Beins 
about  seven  years  younffer  than  Pompey,  and 
three  years  older  than  Cato;  the  first  he  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  prop  to  his  ambition,  but 
probably  never  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ; 
the  other,  from  a  fixed  ammoaity  of  opposite  na- 
tures)  and  from  having  felt  him  as  a  continual 
oppofkent  in  all  his  desijgns,  he  sincerely  hated. 

Cato  began  his  military  service  in  the  array 
that  was  formed  against  the  gUtdiators,  and  con- 
cluded it  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  pretor 
Rubiius^  in  Macedonu,  while  Pompev  reipained 
in  Syria.  Ha  was  about  three-ana-tmity  years 
of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  relating  to  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline ;  and  by  the  decisive  and 
resolute  spirit  he  had  shown  on  this  -occasion, 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  support  of 
the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  autnoritv  of  the  senate.^ 
To  this  body,  as  usual,  every  nagmnt  disonler 
repressed  was  a  victoiy.  The  discovery  of  a  de- 
dgn  so  odious  as  that  of  Catihne,  covered  under 
popular  pretences,  greatly  weakened  their  antago- 
nists. One  of  the  first  uses  they  proposed  to 
make  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have  Cato  elected 
among  the  tribunes  of  Uw  subseauent  year.  His 
services  were  likely  to  be  wantea  in  opposition  to 
Metdlus  Nepos,  then  arrived  from  the  army  of 
Poinpey,  with  recommendations  from  his  general 
to  ofier  himself  a  candidate  for  the  same  office ; 
and,  as  was  expected,  to  start  some  new  gratifi- 
cation to  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  this  insatiable 
suitos  for  personal  considerstion. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey  was 
to  take  in  thie  disputes  that  were  likely  to  arise 
on  the  legality  or  expedience  of  the  late  mea- 
sures ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  wished 
to  hold  the  balance  of  parties,  ami  that  he  would 
come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was  most  Kkely 
to  promote  his  own  importance.  Metellus  was 
sent  on  before  him  to  be  supported  by  his  friends 
in  the  canvass  for  the  office  of  tribune,  and 
with  instrucUons  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
likely  to  fiivour  the  pretensions  of  his  general. 
The  leading  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for 
some  time,  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and 
bore,  with  indignation,  the  personal  superiority 
which  be  aflected  even  to  the  fint  and  most  re- 
spected of  their  order.  They  took  occasion,  in 
toe  present  crisis,  to  mortify  him  bv  admitting 
Luculltts  and  Metellus  Creticus  to  the  triumphS 
to  which,  by  their  victories  in  Pontus  and  in 
Crete,  they  were  long  entitted.  Hitherto  their 
claims  had  been  overruled  by  the  popular  foction, 
cither  to  annoy  the  senatorian  party,  to  which 
Ihey  were  attached,  or  to  flatter  Pompey,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  equally  averse  to  the  honours 
of  both.  They  had  waited  in  Italy  about  three 
yraia,  and,  in  the  manner  of  those  who  sue  for  a 
triumph,  had  abstained  (irom  entering  the  city, 
and  still  retained  the  fasces  or  ensigns  of  their 
late  command.' 

Locnllus,  Wving  obtained  the  honour  that  was 
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due  to  him,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
show  wiu  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  fought,  ho 
entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  fow  of  the  armed 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  officers  and  courtiers  of  Mithridatcs,  who 
were  his  captives.  He  ordered  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  ^lies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displavcii  to 
public  view  in  the  j^reat  circus,  and  concluded  the 
solemnity  with  giving  a  feast  to  the  people.  Tho 
senate  hoped  for  his  support  aeainst  the  ambition 
of  Pompey,  and  the  factious  designs  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders ;  but  he  was  diagustrd,  and  scarcely 
ever  after  took  any  part  in  the  aflairs  of  state. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
phuie  till  after  the  accession  of  the  following  con- 
suls, P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius  Mursna, 
after  whose  election,  Cicero^  before  he  had  va- 
cated his  own  office  of  consul,  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  own  intended  successor,  Mursna, 
against  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  upon  the 
statute  of  Calpumius,  by  Servius  Sulpicms,  one 
of  hiB  late  competitors,  supported  by  Cato  and 
others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the  topics, 
which,  under  popular  governments,  enter  even 
into  judicial  pleamngs.  Great  part  of  it  consists 
in  a  ridicule  of  law  terms;  because  Sulpicius,  one 
of  the  prosecutors,  was  accustomed  to  ^ve  coun- 
sel to  nis  friends  who  consulted  him  m  matteis 
of  law;  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  stoic  philosophy, 
because  Cato,  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading,  but 
that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merr>'  con- 
sul The  argument  appeared  sufficiently  strong 
on  the  flde  of  Munena,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  re- 
sign hia  power  with  the  usual  asseveration,  upon 
oath,  thrit  he  h«d  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  abihtiea,  discharged  his  trust;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Mefeelhis,  already  elected,  and  acting 
in  capacity  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  tho 
terms  of  his  oath.  He  accordingly  refrained  from 
speaking;  but  instead  of  swearing  sunply,  that  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  preserved  the  republic.^  It  was  on 
this  occasbn,  probably,  that  Calo^  now  another 
of  the  tribunes,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  the  late  conspiracy,  called 
Cicero  the  father  of  his  country  ;^  and  from  this 
time  entered  upon  an  opposition  to  his  colleacue, 
Metellus,  whicn  was  notlikely  to  drop  while  they 
continued  in  office. 
Soon  after  the  accearion  of  the  new  magiBtrates^ 
a  storm  began  to  gather,  wluch| 
though  still  aimed  at  the  party  ol 
the  senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  late  consul,  who  had 
been  the  author  or  instrument  of 
the  senate  in  the  summary  proceed- 
ings against  the  aooomplioes  of  Catilme.  Me- 
teUus  Nepos  seems  to  have  come  from  Asia,  and 
to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune,  with  a 
particular  des^n  to  bring  about  the  introduction 
of  Pompey  with  his  anuy  into  Rome ;  and  ha 
was  joined  in  this  project  by  Caius  Julius  Cmwea, 
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now  in  the  office  of  pnBtor,^  viho  chose  to  support 
the  tribune,  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  senate,  if 
not  as  the  means  uf  disembarrassing  himself  from 
the  present  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Cesar, 
the  tribune  MeteHus  moved  in  the  senate,  as  had 
lK>en  usual  in  the  times  of  its  highest  authority, 
for  leave  to  propose  a  diecree  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  recalling  Pompey  from  Asia  at  the 
head  of  liis  forces^  in  ordbr  to  restore  the  cx>nsti- 
tution  of  the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  terms 
he  afterwards  employed  to  the  people,  had  been 
nolated  by  the  arbitrary  adknmtstration  of  Cicero. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  party  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  suhject  of  the  late 
executions;  and  Pompey  was,  in  thb  manner, 
offered  to  the-  popular  party  as  their  leader,  to 
avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  they  had  received. 
Cato,  when  the  matter  wa»  proposed  in  the 
senate,  endeavoured  to  persuadfe  MeteHus  to  drop 
it,  remimled  htm  of  the  dignity  of  his  family, 
which  had  been  always  a  pnneipol  ornament  and 
support  to  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only 
to  rakfi^  the  presumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought 
on  avblerit  altercation  between  the  tribunes. 
The  senate  applauded  Cato,  but  had  not  autho- 
rity enough  to  prevent  the  motion  which  was 
proposed  from  bemg  made  to  the  people. 

Metellus,  apprelwnding  an  ofistmale  resistance 
from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  filb  the  place 
of  assembly  wiiTk  his  own  partisans;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  opponents^  paraded  in  the  streets  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  men  in  arms.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  be- 
scechcd  them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  But, 
on  the  following  day,  the  other  party  beinv  al- 
ready assembled  by  Metellus,.  at  the  tempfe  of 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 
.KTupied  by  persons  under  his  direction,  armed 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  other  oflensive  weapons,^ 
Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Mlnucius  Ther- 
mus,  another  of  the  tribones^  and  a  few  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who 
could  not  accompany  them  to  their  place,  being 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  that 
abeady  crowded  the  avenues  and  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  But  they  themselves,  from  respect  to 
their  office,  being  suffered  to  pass,  dragged  along 
with  them  through  the  crowd,  as  an  aw,  in  case 
any  vblence  were  offered,  IViunatiuS)  a  citizen 
much  attached  to  Cato.  When  they  came  to  the 
bench  of  tribunes,  they  found  that  Metellus^  with 
the  prstor  Julius  Cssar,  had  taken  their  j^aces 
there;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  opera- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  the^  were 
closely  seated  together.  Cato,  to  disappomt  this 
intention,  forced  himself  in  betwixt  them,  and, 
when  the  ordinaiy  officer  began  to  road  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  and  for- 
bade him  to  proceed.  Metellus  himself  seized  the 
Avriting,  and  began  to  read ;  but  Cato  snatched  it 
out  orhis  hancu.  Metellus  endeavoured  to  re- 
peat the  substance  of  it  from  his  memory.  Theiv 
mus  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  senend 
silence  remained  in  the  assembly,  till  Mletellus^ 
liavin^T  made  a  signal  for  his  party  to  dear  the 
oomitium  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tumult  ami 
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confusion  arose ;  and  the  tribunes  who  opposed 
Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  senatom 
had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  th^r  sense  of  the 
evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ;  and 
now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal  ca- 
lamity, gave  a  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  neceosary  to 
preserve  or  to  restore  the  pubue  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  char^  the  consul  Mu- 
nena  appeared  with  a  body  ormen  in  arras,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minudus 
Thermus ;  and  probably  by  this  seasonable  inter- 
position effaosd  any  remains  of  misunderstandinf 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  and 
himself,,  on  account  af  the  prosecution  for  bribery 
which  fUlowed  the  lato-efections.^ 

MeteU«s,  after  the  tumult  was  composed, 
having  again  obtained  silence^  bc^n  to  read  the 
proposed  decree ;  but  the  senatorian  party,  head- 
ed by  the  consuls,  being  then  in  the  comiiium, 
he  fotmd  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  and,  together 
with  the  prctor  Caius  Juhos  Cesar,,  retired  from 
the  assembly.  From  this  time,  these  officers  made 
no  attempt  to  resume  their  motion,,  but  complain- 
ed that  the  government  was  usurped  by  a  violent 
factisn,  under  whom  even  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe ;  and  MeteUus,  as  if  foroed  to 
break  through  the  rules  which  obliged  the  tri- 
bunes to  constant  residence  at  Rome,  abandoned 
the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Pompey  in  Asia,  from  which  he  was  latdy  ar- 
rived.* He  had  already  threatened  his  opponents 
at  Rome  with  the  resentment  and  military  power 
of  his  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  exdte 
the  army  and  their  commander  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  beeft  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and 
his  le^ns,  when  oppressed  dtizen%  a  description 
in  which  he  now  comprehended  himself  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  ma^r  well'  be  mippoaed,.  that  Cesar,  remem- 
beiing  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian ftctioUj.  and  considering  Pompey  as  the  head 
of  an  oppokte  interest^  and  a  principal  obstacle  to 
his  own  ambition,  m«st  look  upon  him  with  some 
degree  of  personal  dislike  and  animodty ;  but  bis 
conduct  on  this  occasion  sufficiently  sHowed  how 
little  he  was  the  dupe  of  any  passion  or  senti- 
ment which  had  a  tendency  to  check  his  pursuits. 
Meaning  for  the  present  only  to  weaKen  the 
senate,  and  to  step  in  before  them  in  the  &vour 
of  Pompey ;  be  undertook  the  cause  even  of  a 
rival,  and  would  have  joined  the  populace,  in  de- 
livering the  commonwealth  into  his  nands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  hated. 
But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,  he  mistook  his  instrument  Pompey, 
no  doubt,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wished  to  reign  in  the  dty  with  a  mili- 
taiy  power;  but  even  this  he  desired  to  rccei^'e 
as  the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  respect, 
and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  recently  sent  Metellus  Nepos 
trom  his  camp  to  take  upon  him  the  functions  of 
a  popular  tribune;  but  having  failed  of  his  object, 
he  by  no  means  oould  think  of  extorting  it  by 
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foRe.  ^  No  one  ever  courted  dialinction  with  a 
more  incessant  emulation  to  hU  rivals;  but  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  paUic  opinion  for 
any  satis&ction  he  enjoyed  in  the  noeaession  of 
power.  Trusting  to  this  last  part  of  his  character, 
Caesar,  though  hiniaelf  of  unbounded  ambition, 
was  not  yet  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  Pompey, 
and  thoQght  that  he  was  safe  even  in  ofiering 
him  the  doounion  of  the  state.  Pompey  was,  at 
this  conjuncture,  with  his  army  moving  towards 
Italy,  and  his  coming  was  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude to  the  firiends  of  the  commonwealth^  who 
feared  that,  in  return  to  the  a^ront  of  his  not 
being  invited  to  come  with  his  armj^  upon  the 
motion  of  Metellus,  he  would  emplov  lit  in  person 
to  enforce  his  commands.  Upon  his  smval  at 
Bnuidusium,  however^  as  formerly  upon  his  re> 
turn  from  Africa,  he  dispelled  Oioee  tears  by  an 
immediate  dismiaeion  ot  the  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions merely  that  'they  would  attend  A  his  tri' 
umph.  He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome  with 
the  angle  equipage  of  his  proconsular  rank.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  forth  to  receive 
him,  and  with  shouts  and  acclamations  recom- 
pensed the  moderation  with  which  he  acquiesced 
in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Ccaar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  m  re- 
gard to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  sign  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  rising  favourite  of  the  people,  to  mortify  such 
of  the  members  in  particular  as  were  objects  of 
personal  ammosity  to  himself.  The  repairs  or 
rebuilding  of  the  capitol  being  finished  about  this 
time,  the  nonour  of  dedicating  the  edifice,  and  of 
being  named  in  the  inscription  it  was  to  bea^  had, 
by  a  resolutbn  of  the  senate,  been  con&rnd  on 
Catulua,  under  whose  dnspection  the  work  was 
executed.  But  Cssar,  afiecting  to  procure  this 
honour  fi>r  Pompey,  alleged  that  Catulus  had' 
embeziled  the  money  allotted  for  this  service; 
that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done;  and^moved, 
that  the  inscription  of  Catulus  should  be  erased; 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  being  left  tp' 
Pompey,  should  carry  an  inscription  with  his 
oame.^  Here  he  probably  acted  as  much  from 
antipathy  to  one,  as  from  an  intention  to  flatter 
the  other.  But  the  design  being  extremely  odi- 
ous to  the  whole  body  of  the  noble^  who  saw, 
with  indignation,  in  that  proposal  an  attempt  to 
afiront  a  most  respectable  citizen,  in  onler  to  flat^ 
tcr  the  vanity  of  one  person,  and  to  gratify  the 
profligate  resentments  of  another,  Cssar  was 
oblig^  to  withdraw  his  motion.^ 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  in  wliich 
Cssar  was  prretor,  and  betore  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey from  Asia  (although  historians  refer  if  to  an' 
earlier  date,)  that  Cssar  promoted,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  prosecutions  upon  a  charge 
of  assasonation  against  some  persons  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  Svlla*s  proscriptions.  The 
prstors  were  appointecl  by  lot  to  carry  paxticular 
hws  into  execution.  The  law  respecting  ossaa- 
iination  appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Cssar; 
and  he  vras  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  still  very  arbitra;^,  to 
extend,  by  fais  edict  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the 
year,  the  description  of'^the  crime  under  his  cog- 
nizance to  any  special  case. 

While  he  seemed  to  have  formed  so  many  de- 
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aigns  against  the  peaee  of  the  eommonwealth,  and 
in  the  capacity  o£  prator  supponed  them  witli 
the  authority  A  a  magistFate,  the  senatorian  party 
made  a  powerful  exertion  of  their  influence  >  to 
have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpGoe.  He  affected  at  first  to 
alight  thmt  authcSahr ;  but  finding  that  a  power 
was  preparing  to  enroiceit,  perhaps  at  the  hazard 
of  hia  life,  he  laid  aade  for  some  time  the  robes 
and  badgea  of  magistncy,  dismissed  hi|  lictors, 
and  abstained  from  the  fcinctioiisof  prstor,  until, 
having  rejected  an-ofier  of  the  .people  to  restore 
him  bv  force,  he  was,  ^th  proper  marks  of  re- 
gard, for  this  instance  of  modeoration,  reinstated, 
by  an  act  of  the  senate.^ 

The  aristocratical  party,  at  the  ^yme  time,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  the  evideaoe  on  which 
they  proceeded  against  the  accompUces  of  Cati- 
line, ooDtinued  their  prosecutions  on  this  subject, 
and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnalwn,  in  par- 
•ticulai^  against  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Veigun- 
teius^  and  against  Autronius,  who,  about  two 
years  before^  naving  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  upon  a  charge  of  bribery  ;•  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  he 'took  to  the  senate  upon  that 
occasbn,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Autronius,  was  tried ;  but,  beuig 
defended  by  Cicero^  in  an  eloquent  harangue 
which  is 'Still  extant,  was  acquitted. 

Cssar  likewise  was  accused  by  Vcctius  as  ao- 
oessary  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  concerned  fiirther  than  by 
the  general  encouragement  he^gtflre  to  every  par- 
ty at  variance  with  the  •senate.  Oppodtion  to 
this  body  was  Called  the  interest  of  tne  people, 
and  was  adapted  by  ever^  person  who  had  any 
passions  'to  gratify  by  onmes  ^of  state,  or  who 
wished  to  weaken  4he  govemment,  to  which 
they  themselves  were  accountable.  Among  the 
supporters  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
cused, but  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than 
Ossav. 

The  whole  of  these  prooeedinjgs,  however,  were 
suspended  by  the  approach  of^Pompey.  This 
leader  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of  all  men 
upon  himself,  was  quoted  in  every  harangue  as 
the  gnaet  support  of  the  empire,  and  courted  by 
multttudes,  who^  without  inquiry,  aflfected  to  ho 
classed  with  his  admiren  and  friends.  The  con- 
tagion spread  Uke  a  fashion  among  the  vulgar  of 
evexy  description.  He  himself  affected  indiffer- 
ence to  this  mighty  tide  of  renown,  though  not 
without  much  digmty  and  state,  which  he  temper- 
ed with  affability,  employing  the  greatness  he  pes- 
sewed  to  give'the  more  value  to  his  condescensions. 
Ha  manner,  though  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
the  army,  was  disagreeable  to  the  senate.  Having 
previously  sent  PiM^  one  of  his  lieutenants,  before 
nim  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  pre* 
sumption  to  desire  that  the  senate  would  defer 
the  elections  until  he  himself  could  be  present  to 
canvass  for  his  friend.  The  senate,  according  to 
Dio,  complied  with  his  desire ;  but,  according  to 
Plutareb,  rejected  the  pronosol  with  disdain.  This 
author  imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took 
upon  this  occasion,  to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  tliat 
Pompey  endeavoured' to  gain  this  opponent  by  a 
proposed  marriage  with  one  of  his  near  relations ; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connectbn,  saying. 
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tint  he  thoold  not  be  eacttlit  in  a  female  mare. 
Pieo,  however,  waa  electea  together  with  Vale- 
rius MeMala,  and  entered  on  Us  office  before  the 
triumph  of  Pompey. 

This  solemnitv  followed  eoon  af- 
tJ.  C.  692.     ter;  and^  thoagh  oontinned  for  two 
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days,  could  not  make  pbee  for  all 
the  magnificent  shows  that  had 
been  provided  for  IL  The  list  of 
conquests  exceeded  that  which  had 
ever  been  produced  at  any  other 
triunmh.  Asia,  Pontui,  Annenia,  Cappadocia, 
Paphugonia,  Medea,  Cokdiis,  Iberia,  Albania, 
Syria,  Uilida,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Judea, 
ArabiB,  Scythia,  Crete,i  with  the  sea  in  ail  its 
coasts.  Among  the  people  or  potentates  subdu- 
ed, were  the  Bastepii,  Mithridates,  and  Tigranes. 
Among  the  captures,  a  thousand  fortresMa,  nine 
hundrni  dties  reduced,  eight  hundred  galleys 
taken,  above  two  millions  of  men  in  captivity. 
Towns  repeopled,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pompous  lis^  it  was 
subjoined  by  his  friends,  that,  this  being  his 
thira  triumph,  he  had  been  round  the  known 
world,  and  had  triumphed  overall  the  three  parts 
of  the  earth,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asis. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  lew  than  fifteen  hundred  dcnarn,>  he 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.' 
He  led,  among  his  prindpal  captives,  besides 
the  chief  pirates,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wifo  and  his  daughter, — 
Zozim^,  the  queen  of  Tigranes, — the  father  of 
Artstobului,  kng  of  the  Jews,— «  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  five  sons^  and  some  Scythian 
women;  the  hostages  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
maffeni ;  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
he  nad  fought,  making  in  ail  a  more  splendid 
exhibition  taan  any  that  was  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  penon, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  hia 
character.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  topublish  and  to  ratify  the  honours 
they  had  acquired ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumj^  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formeriy  thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ian  some  provinces  in  which  the 
enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  whidi  they  wero  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  resistance, 
merely  te  pkce  them  in  the  list  of  his  conquests; 
and  that  he  made  some  part  of  his  progress  in 
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Asia  to  ooliect  cuierite  and  ornaments  for  thii 
pompous  scene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  contained 
only  such  exnibitkins  as  had  a  roforence  to  the 
service  in  which  it  was  obtained;  the  captives 
and  apMis  of  the  enemy,  with  efiigies  and  repre- 
sentations where  the  originale,  by  any  accident, 
could  not  be  displayed.  But  in  these  solemnitiea 
executed  for  the  nonour  of  Pompey,  were  admitted 
whatever  cookl  distinguish  or  signalize  the  occa- 
sion. Among  these,  according  to  the  record 
transcribed  by  Pliny,^  there  were  many  costly 
ornaments  of  sold  and  of  precious  stones,  which 
were  fabricated  on  purpose  to  be  shown.  Tables 
or  plates,  used  for  some  species  of  play,  made  of 
one  entire  crystal;  a  representation  oi* the  moon 
in  gokl,  weighing  thirty  pondo ;  tables,  utensils, 
statues,  crowns,  models  oif  dififerent  sorts  in  gold 
and  predous  stones,  with  the  representation  of  a 
mountain  in  goM,  having  lions,  deer,  and  other 
animals  upon  it :  and  what  serves  as  an  evidence 
that  these  exhibitbns  were  not  linnted  to  the 
spoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned 
an  ima|^  of  Pompey  himself  incrasted  with 
pearls.  The  whole  conducted  with  more  arrange^ 
ment  and  order,  than  were  necessary,  perhsK 
in  the  disposition  of  any  of  Che  battles  which  the 
triumph  vras  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  me- 
morials whfeh  tvere  carried  before  the  victor  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  hekl  up  to  view  a  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that,  before  Pompe^^'s  time,  it  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifly  millions;'  and  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  it  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  milUons.> 

Soon  af%er  this  pomj»  was  over,  anaasembly  of 
the  people  was  called  m  the  dreus  Flaminius.  to 
receive  the  addreai  of  this  victorious  general ;  but^ 
from  the  extreme  caution  not  toofiendany  party, 
the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  this  occasicm, 
was  aooeptable  to  none.  "It  gave  no  hopes,'* 
says  Cicero^^  "to  the  poor;  no  flattery  to  the  rich; 
no  satisfoction  to  the  good ;  no  enoouragement  to 
the  profligate."  Pompey  veas  sufiered  to  possess 
the  highest  pbee  in  the  consideration  of  the  pub* 
tic,  m^y  because  he  assumed  it;  and  he  pre- 
served his  disnity,  by  never  oommiiting  his 
reputation  without  being  prepared,  and  having 
concerted  a  variety  of  acts  by  which  it  might  be 
supported. 


4  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  xzzvU.  c  8. 

5  416.6661. 

6  709,333^    Platarefa  in  Poaptio,  edit.  Load,  p  479 

7  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  14. 
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jyantaeHoM  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Provinces — Juliva  Oesar  appoinUd  in  the  Qtudity  of  Proprtt- 
tor  to  hisjlrst  Province  of  Luntania — Trial  of  Clodius — Proposed  Adoption  into  a  Plebeian 
Family  to  qualify  him  for  the  QffUe  of  TSnbune — Cceaar  a  Candidate  fbr  the  Consulthip- 
The  Triumvirate  qfOeaar,  Pompey^  and  Crasnts — ContuUhip  of  Ccesar— Motion  of  Vatiniua, 
to  confer  on  Catar,fbr  FHve  Years,  the  Command  in  Gatd — Marriage  ofPompey  to  Julia — Of 
Caesar  to  Calpumia — Plot  of  Vettius — Consulate  of  Lucius  Calpwmius  and  A.  Gabinius — 
Attack  made  upon  Cicero — His  Exile. 


POMPEY,  at  his  deoartuns  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legions  under  the  com- 
tnandf  of  ^milim  Scaunu,  one  of  his  lieatenants. 
This  oflScer  occapied  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phntes  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continued 
the  war  which  his  predecessor  had  hegun  with 
the  Arabs. 

Caius  Antonius,  the  late  oolleague  of  Cicero 
in  the  consulate,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  year,  he  had  been 
ajypointed  governor.  He  entered  his  province 
with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  defeat  of  Catiline;  but  these  he 
sOon  forfeited  by  his  misconduct  in  a  war  against 
the  Thracians,  and  by  the  dugrace  which  he 
otherwise  incurred  for  the  mal-aoministration  of 
hu  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  acainst 
him  fbr  extortion.  On  this  occasion  it  had  been 
reported  by  himself,  or  b3r  some  of  his  family, 
that,  having  agreed  to  .divide  the  profits  of  his 
government  with  Cicero,  part  only  was  exacted 
on  his  own  account.  This  alle^tion,  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  mentions  with  indignation ; 
and,  being  asked  to  undertake  his  defence,  ques- 
tions whether  he  can  decently  do  so  under  thb 
imputation.^  But  as  he  soon  afterwards  under- 
tooK  the  cause  of  Antoiiy,  and  employed  his  in- 
terest to  havo  him  continued  in  his  command,  it 
is  probable  that  this  imputation  either  gained  no 
credit  or  was  entirely  removed.^ 

The  Allobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port they  were  made  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
Catiline,  nevertheless  took  arms,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Ghtul.  After  a  variety  of 
events,  tney  were  ropulsed  by  Pontinius,  who 
then  commanded  the  Roman  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retire  into  their  own  country.^ 

Aboat  the  same  time,  Caius  Julius  Ciesar, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  office  of 
pnetor,  obtained  his  first  military  command,  being 
appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Lusitania, 
wnen\  under  different  pretences,  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  show 
hw  aipQcity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some  ground  for 
his  cLiim  to  a  triumph.u  In  pushing  his  way  to 
the  preterments  which  he  now  held  m  the  state, 
he  nad  ruined  his  fortune  by  largesses,  public 
shows,  and  entertainments  to  the  people,  oy  his 
lavish  bounty  in  private  to  needy  and  profligate 
citizens,  and  in  supporting  every  desperate  cause, 
again!it  the  senate  and  the  government;  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself  that  he  needed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or 
one  nuUioQ  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 


6  VM.  Cierro  ad  Atlicum,  lib.  v.  ep.  IS. 
9  Ad  Familiar.  Jib.  v.  ep.  5. 
ifi  Ohk  libu  xxvii.  11  Dia  c  52,  te. 
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ling,  to  be  worth  nothing.  *3  When  about  to  d€- 
part  from  the  dty,  he  was  pressed  by  his  crcditois, 
and  had  recourse  to  Crassns,  who  became  his 
surety  for  great  6ums.i3 

'  A  person  who,  in  any  other  state,  than  that  of 
Rome,  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  renarable, 
must  have  thought  of  ttieans  alarming  to  tne  state 
itself;  but  Cssar  had  now  quitted  the  paths  of 
pleasure  for  those  of  ambition ;  and,  in  an  empire 
which  extendi  over  so  many  opulent  provinces, 
could  easily  proportion  his  wodtn  to  the  extent  of 
his  power.  Although  the  province  into  which 
he  was  then  sent  was  none  of  the  richest,  and 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  fSurther,  more  con- 
siderable, and  more  likely  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  punning  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  he 
was  nevertheless  reported  to  have  supplied  his 
own  wants,  and  to  have  enriched  his  army.^^ 

In  passing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at 
a  village  on  tbe  way,  one  of  his  company  ob- 
served, that  "  Here  too  there  rvcre  probably  par- 
ties and  contests  for  power."  "  ^,"  said  Cassar, 
**and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
'place  than  the  second  at  Rome.^»"  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Lusitania,  he  made  the  necessary  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  and  soon  overran  all  the 
districts  that  were  disposed  to  resist  his  authority. 
With  the  same  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
his  military  operations,  he  supported  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  governor,  no  less  in  the  civil  than  in 
the  military  department.  Historians,  upon  au 
idea  which  occurred  to  them,  that  the  disorder  in 
his  own  aflairs  might  have  rendered  him  partial 
to  insolvent  debtors,  are  at  pains  to  acquit  him  of 
any  such  charge,  and  observe  that  he  gave  proo& 
of  the  contrary,  and  for  the  most  part  ordered  two 
thirds  of  the  debtor's  eflects  to  be  sequestrated 
for  the  use  of  his  creditora.^^ 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  provinces, 
the  city  was  occupied  with  ordinary  anairs,  and 
suffered  an  increase  of  the  politiou  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  ^been  for  some  time 
infected.  The  expense  and  dissipation  attending 
the  public  shows,  in  particular,  were  augmented 
to  a  great  decree.  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  exhibited  the  baiting  of  a  hundred  bears  by 
African  huntsmen  ;i7  and  whereas  such  enter- 
tainments had  formerly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
they  were  now  contihued  through  many  acts,i* 
and  were  intermitted  only  while  tSe  people  retired 
to  their  meals. 

The  ofiice  of  censor,  as  appears  from  the  trans- 
actions which  are  mentioned]  relating  to  the  &rms 


13  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  p.  715. 

13  Ibid.    About  IfiO.OOOi.    PluUreh  in  Oesate. 

14  Pluurch.  itt  Ctoiare,  edit.  Load.  p.  111. 

15  Ibid.  16  Idid-a  112. 

17  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  lib  viii.  c  36. 

18  mo.  Cass.  lib.  ixxvil  c  47. 
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of  the  revenoe  and  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  was  in 
being  at  this  time,  although  the  names  of  the 
{jeiRons  by  whom  it  was  exercised  are  not  re- 
corded. The  censors  are  said  to  have  let  the 
revenues  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  farmers 
afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that  their  own 
avidity  in  ^raspmg  at  the  pronts  to  be  made  in 
this  new  provinoe  had  misled  them.^  They  like- 
wise put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  senate  all  who  had 
ever  Keld  any  office  of  magistracy,  and  by  this 
addition  increased  the  number  of  members  be- 
yond the  former  and  ordinary  rate.^ 

Aboat  the  same  time  happened  the  memorable 
trial  of  Publius  Clodius,  for  the  scandal  he  had 
^iven  by  profaning  the  sacred  rites  in  Cesar's 
house.  This  debauchee  was  supposed,  for  some 
time,  to  have  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  a  cri- 
minal correspondence  with  Fompeia,  Cesar's 
wife ;  but  to  nave  been  prevented,  if  not  by  her 
own  discretion,  at  least  by  the  attention  and  vi^- 
lance  of  her  family.'  In'these  circumstances,  m 
the  precedinjg  year,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pompeia, 
as  being  wife  to  one  of  tbe  prstors  in  office,  to 
celebrate,  at  her  house,  the  festival  of  a  certain 
female  deity ,4  worehipoed  by  the  Romans ;  and 
at  whose  rites  women  alone  were  admitted.  Every 
male  domestic,  even  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  home  while  the  rites  were 
administered.  Clodius  took  this  opportunity  to 
carry  on  his  intrigue;  he  put  himseli  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  being  younff  and  of  an  effeminate 
aspect,  expected  to  pass  Tor  a  woman.*  Pompeia 
was  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  the  design,  and 
to  have  statiOD|d  a  female  slave  to  receive  and 
conduct  her  pKamour  through  the  apartments. 
Being  met,  however,  by^  anotner  slave  who  was 
not  in  the  secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry 
of  amazement  and  horror  was  immediately  raised, 
communicated  through  all  the  apartments,  and 
the  occasion  of  it  discovered  to  the  matrons,  who 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  rites.  Clodius  escaped, 
but  not  without  being  known.  The  college  of 
pontifis  made  a  report,  that  the  sacred  rites  had 
been  profaned.  The  senate  resolved,  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  the  scandal ; 
and  that  the  people  should  be  moved  to  authorise 
the  prstor  to  select,  without  drawing  lots,  proper 
judges  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

Clodius,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lncul- 
lus;  by  his  perfidy  in  seducing  the  troops  of  that 
general  to  mutiny,  and  by  his  profligacy  on  every 
occasion,  had  incurred  a  general  detestation ;  and 
many  of  the  senators  combined,  as  the  likeliest 
way  of  removing  him  from  the  conmionwealth, 
in  ui^g  the  prosecution  against  him. 

He  himself)  foreseeing  ^tnis  storm,  had  taken 
rrfuge  in  the  popular  P^Ji  and  endeavoured  to 
silence  the  voice  of  inumy,  by  professing  extra- 
ordinary zeal  for  ^e  people,  and  vehement  oppo- 
Nition  to  the  senate.  These  parties  accordingly 
became  interested  in  the  issue  of  hb  cause,  llie 
popular  leaiders  erideavonred'to  preserve  him  as  a 
useful  instrument,  and  the  senate  to  remove  him 
itA  a  vile  aiid  dangerous  tool  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Even  Ciesar,  though  personally 
insulted,  and  so  ftur  moved  by  the  scandal  which 


1  Gtesr.  ad  Anicum,  lib.  i.  ep.  17. 
.  S  Dio.  lib.  xuvii.  c.  46. 

3  Plutareh.  in  Oesara,  edit.  Lend,  pi  100. 

4  Called  the  Bona  Dea. 

a  Cte«io  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  13, 13. 


had  been  given  in  hii  own  howe  «s  tQ  part  with 
his  wife,  still  aflected  to  consider  as  groundkas 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against  tbe  accused 
and  being  asked,  why  he  nsd  parted  with  a  wo- 
man who,  upon  this  supposition,  most  appear  to 
be  innocent,  said,  that  nis  wife  must  not  only  be 
innocent,  Imt  above  imputation.  Pompey,  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  -declined  to  favour  either 
party;  |}ut  being  Called  upon  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  thu 
trial  should  proceed  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate;  made  a  long  speech,  full  of  respect  to  the 
nobles^  and  of  -submission  to  the  senate,  whose 
authority,  in  all  Questions  of  this  sort,  he  said, 
should  ever  with  nim  have  the  greatest  weight 
He  afterwards,  in  the  senate  itself,  being  ciuled 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  delivered  himself  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and  when  he  had  done^  whim- 
pered Cicero,  who  sat  by  him,  that  he  thought  ho 
nad  now  sufficiently  explained  himself;  intiicat- 
ing  probably,  that  he  meant  to  comprehend,  ii: 
this  declaration,  his  judgment  with  respect  to  al! 
the  acts  of  the  senate  wnich  had  passed  relating 
to  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.^ 

The  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  carry  to  the 
people,  for  their  assent,  an  act  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  the  trial  of  Clodius,  dispensing  with  t^e 
usual  mode  of  draughting  judges  by  lot,  and  flu< 
thorising  the  prctor  to  sekct  them,  that  he  mifht 
name  the  more  respectable  persons.  On  the  day 
on  which  this  motion  was  to  be  made,  a  numerous 
patty  of  young  nobility  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant. His  hireling  and  retainen  crowded  the 
comitium.  Even  Piso,  who  moved  the  question, 
dissuaded  the  people  from  pssing  the  law,  and 
allowed  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  ^ut  a  ridiculous 
trick  on  the  assembly,  by  distributing  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  Came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots, 
whiich,  instead  of  bein^,  as  usual  one  negative 
and  the  other  affirmative,  were  btotn  negative. 
This  trick  being  observed,  Cato  suspendMi  the 
ballot,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  consul.^  He  was  supported  by 
Hortensius  and  Favonius.  The  assembly  broke 
up,  and  the  affair  again  returned  to  the  senate. 
The  membera  were  importuned  by  Clodius,  who 
cast  himself  at  their  foet  as  they  entered;^  they, 
nevertheless,  confirmed  their  former  resolution  lay 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  to  fifteen.* 

Hortensius,  however,  having  proposed  (hat, 
instead  of  the  motion  which  the  consulsthad  been 
instruct^  to  make  for  the  selection  of  the  judgrts 
the  tribune  Futdus  should  move  the  people  to 
grant  commission  for  the  trial,  leaving  the  judgefs 
as  usual;  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  an  edict  was  framrti 
and  passed' to  this  effect  Hortensius,  who  con- 
ductcid  the  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  could 
acqint  the  accused.  The  court  accordingly,  in  ail 
their  proceedings,  seemed  at  firat  inclined  to  se- 
verity. They  even  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect 
their  persons^gainst  the  partizans  of  the  criminal ; 
but  the  majority/ nevertheless,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  corrup^  and  took  money  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  Of  fifty-six  jud^  that  were'  inclosed, 
twenty-five  gave  their  voice  to  condemn,  and 
thirty-one' to  acquit.  Catylua,  on  this  occasioti, 
asked  the'  majority  to  what  purpose  they  had  de- 
siied  a  guaid  1  "  Was  it,"  he  said,  **to  secora  the 
money  yoi^  expected  to  receive  for  your  votes  T** 


ft  Cioero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  eplst.'13, 14. 1«. 

7  Ibid.  8  Ibid.  ep.  14. 
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•fter  tlkitf  ju(]fl;m(!nt  the  seimte  nsoivecl 
that  inquiry  •hould  be  made  concerning;  those 
foAf^  who  had  been  eorrupted  in  the  trial.  And 
\j  this  resolution  cave  a  general  ofience  to  the 
equestrian  order,  who  considered  it  as  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  whole  b«iy.» 

PcHBpey,  in  the  cQuree  of  this  transaction,  had 
been  obliged  to  decbre  himself  for  the  senate ;  bat 
his  object  was  to  be  on  ^ood  terms  with  all  par- 
ties, and  to  manage  his  mterest,  by  havincr  some 
of  his  creatures  always  chosen  into  the  highest 
offices  of  state.  He  ofiered,  as  candidate  for  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year,  Afhinius,  one  of 
his  dependants,  ytbo  is  represented  by  Cicero  as 
a  person  of  mean  character,  and  who,  having  no 
personal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the  people, 
was  to  be  supported  in  his  canvass  by  money 
akNie.  Pompey  himse|f,  and  tJie  consul  Piso, 
openly  employed  bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  his 
favour." 

A  variety  of  resolutions  were  obtained  in  the 
senate  to  restrain  these  practices.  Two  df  them 
were  proposed  by  Cato  and  Domitius.  The  first 
was  levelled  against  the  consul  Piso,  and  gave 
peimiasion,  on  the  suspicion  of  illicit  practices 
respecting  elections,  to  visit  the  house  even  of  a 
magistrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all 
thorn  who  were  found  distributing  money  to  the 
people  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their 
country.*^ 

The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged 
Lnroo^  one  of  the  tribunes^  to  propose  a  new 
clause  to  corroborate  the  laws  against  bribery. 
By  this  clause  promises  of  money  made  to  the 
peo{Je,  if  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt ;  but, 
if  performed,  subjected  the  guilty  person  from 
thenceforward  to  pa  v  to  each  of  the  tribes  an  an- 
nual tax  of  three  thousand  Roman  money,  or 
about  twenty-four  pounds  sterling;  and  there 
bein^  thirty-five  tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all 
to  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our 
money.  That  the  tribune  might  not  beinter- 
rapted  in  carrying  this  law,  the  senate  farther  re- 
iMMved,  that  the  formalities  or  restrictions  of  the 
Lex  JRXiB.  and  Fufia^^  should  not  be  oppoo^  to 
him.*^  It  appmrs,  however,  that  the  liberality  of 
Pompey  prevailed  against  these  precautions,  as 
AfraniuB  was  elected  together  with  CI.  Csdlius 
Metelltts  Celer. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  these  officers^  the 
fiumers  of  the  revenue  of  Asia,  supported  by  the 
whole  equestrian  order,  complained,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  of  the  terms  of^  their  contract,  in 
which  they  alleged  that  the^  had  greatly  exceeded 
what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  atford,  and 
made  application  to  the  senate  for  relie£  Their 
plea  was  contested  for  some  months  with  great 
animosity  on  both  sides.  >* 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  consuls,  several 
other  matters,  tendmg  to  innovation  an(^  public 
disturbance,  were  introduced.  MeteUus  Nepos, 
late  tribune,  being  now  in  the  office  of  prstor, 
procured  a  law  to  abolish  the  customs  payable  at 
any  of  the  povts  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has 
heen  observed,  upon  the  accession  of  wealth  do* 


10  Cloero  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  17.  11  Ibid.  ep.  10. 

IS  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib  i.  ep.  16. 

13  These  were  formaiities  and  restricUons  provided 
lo  elicek  itae  precipitate  passing  of  laws. 

14  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  16. 

JS  IMd.  lib.  i.  ep.  17.  la  lib.  zxvii.  c.  Sh 


rived  fifom  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themselves 
from  all  the  ancient  assessments,  and  they  now 
completed  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
every  tax  besides  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
lands,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of 
slaves  when  sold  or  emancipated.  They  were 
become  the  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  and  as 
such,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  receive,'  not 
oblifped  to  pay,  contributions.>A 

The  tribune  Herennius,  at  the  *''>rre  time, 
n^ade  a  motion  for  an  act  to  enable  Fu!  lius  Clo- 
dius  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  which, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  naturo  than  any 
of  the  former,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  thie 
parties  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  fiic- 
tious  and  profii|pte  person  had  entertained  great 
resentments  against  many  of  the  senators  on  ae* 
count  of  the  prosecution  he  had  lately  incurred, 
and  against  Uicero  in  particular,  wno,  having 
been  called  as  an  evidence  on  hts  trial,  gave  a 
very  unfavourable  account  of  his  character.  The 
summary  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  in  which  Cicero  presided  as  consul,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  Ac- 
tion ;  and  Clodius  now  proposed  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  elected  tribune  of  toe  people,  in  order  to 
wreak  hib  vensreance  on  that  magistrate  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  on  the  other  abettors  of  tho 
senatorian  party.  The  motion,  however,  for  the 
present  was  rojected,  though  not  &aa[\y  dropt,  by 
Clodius  himself,  nor  by  the  popular  &etion,  whose 
cause  he  professed  to  espouse.*^ 

Two  other  motions  wero  made  in  which  Pom- 
pey was  deeply  interested :  one,  tttiatify  and  con- 
firm  .all  bis  acts  in  the  province  of  Asia :  another, 
to  procure  settlements  for  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  his  command*  The  first,  as  it  im- 
plied a  reflection  on  Luoullus^  many  of  whose 
judgments  Pompey  had  reversed,  roused  this 
statesman  from  the  care  of  his  household  and  his 
table,  to  that  of  the  repuhlic.1*  He  opposed  this 
motion  with  vigour,  and  insbtcd  that  tjie  acts  of 
Pompey  should  be  separately  examined,  and  not 
confirmed  in  a  single  vote.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Catulus,  by  Cato,  by  the  consul  Ma- 
teOus,  and  by  the  senate  in  general.  Afranius^ 
though  vested  with  the  consukte,  and  acting 
ahnost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dig- 
nity nor  force  to  support-  such  a  measure ;  ami 
Pompey,  findinj^  it  rejected  by  the  senate,  de- 
clined carrying  it  to  the  peoplefi^ 

The  other  proposal,  relating  to  tiie  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by  L. 
Flavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  sn  Apra« 
rian  law.  '  In  this  act,  to  prevent  the  imputation 
of  partiality  to  any  particular  description  of  men, 
certain  gratuities  were  projected  for  the  indigent 
citizens  in  general  ;3>  and,  to  enable  the  common* 
wealth  to  extend  its  bounty,  it  was  proposed  first 
of  all  to  revoke  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands, 
which,  having  belonged  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
sulate of  P.  Mucius  and  L.  Calpumius,  were 
sold  by  the  senate;  and  that  the  price  should  bo 
restored  to  the  purchasers.  It  was  proposed  like- 
wiso  to  seize  certain  lands  which  nad  been  con- 
fiscaled  by  Sylla,  but  not  appropriated ;  and  to 


16  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16.    Die.  Caai. 

17  Die.  Cass.  liv.  xxzvii.c.  51. 

16  Plutarrh.  in  Lucallo,  edit.  Load.  p.  197. 

19  INo.  lib.  SMiX^i.  c.  49.  9)  Ibid.  lib.  49, 
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alio^  dorin^  &re  jean,  the  revenues  of  the  late 
conquests  in  Aeia  to  purchase  lands,  which 
should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  this  act.i 

The  consul  Meteilus  C9ler,  supported  by  the 
senate,  strenuously  opposed  the  passins  oi  this 
law.  The  tribune  persisted  with  great  obstinacy, 
and,  to  remove  the  obstruction  be  met  with,  com- 
mitted the  consul  to  prison.  The  whole  senate 
would  have  attended  nim  thither,  and  numbers 
acoordingly  crowded  to  the  place,  when  the  tri- 
bune, vested  with  the  sacred  defences  of  his  per- 
ron, to  bar  their  way,  planted  his  stool  or  chair  of 
office  in  the  doer  of  the  prison ;  and,  having  seated 
himself  upon  it,  "This  way,"  he  saia^  "you 
cannot  pus;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  must 
pierce  through  the  walls."^  He  declared  his  re- 
solution to  remain  all  night  where  he  sat.  The 
parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  and  matters 
were  likelj^  to  end  m  greater  extremities  than 
suited  the  indirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey.  This  politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his 
friends  to  support  the  motion  of  Flavius,  affected 
to  have  no  part  in  the  measure,  and  now  probably 
instructed  the  tribune  to  remove  from  tne  doors 

'  the  prison.  Flavius  accordingly  withdrew  of 
a  sudden,  saying,  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty .> 

It  is  supposed  that  Pompcy,  on  this  occasion, 
severely  felt  the  checks  which  his  ambition  re- 
ceived from  the  senate ;  that  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  the  dismission  of  his  army,  and  wished 
himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  cnSi  or 
his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  'The 
error  he  had  oommitted  in  resigning  the  sword, 
if  he  conceived  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  possession  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  conunand  of  an  army  and  of  proper  re- 
sources to  support  his  power^  He,  nevertheless, 
appears  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  intrigue  in 
the  cit^  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choice 
in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  Cssar, 
who  professed  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  held  as  proprietor  in  Lusitania. 

This  officer,  according  to  Dio,  had  found  some 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
sind  afterwards  reduced  them  in  that  retreat  His 
object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of'^  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  oner  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  liis 
province  without  waiting  for  a  successor,  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted  as  usual  with 
the  enffl^a  of  his  militar}^  command  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and,  at  the  same 
time  made  interest  for  votes  at  the  approaching 
election.^  The  senate,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
public in  general,  were  become  extremely  jealous 
of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  people. 
From  a. libertine  he  was  become  an  ardent  politi- 
cian, seemed  to  have  no  passion  but  ambition  or 
animosity  to  the  senate;  without  committing 
liimself  he  had  abetted  every  factious  leader 
against  them,  and  seemed  to  be  indijRerent  to 
consideration  or  honours,  except  so  &r  as  they  led 


1  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  I.  ep.  19. 

3  Dio.  lib.  xxxrit.  p.  50. 

3  Dio.  Cas.  lib.  xxxvii.  p.  50.       4  Ibid,  c  50,  4kc 


to  power.  Cicero  and  Cato  were  at  this  tine  tha 
principal,  or  most  conspicuous,  members  of  the 
senate.  The  first  was  possessed  of  oonaular  rank, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  taients  *' 
tne  other,  possessed  of  great  abiUti^  and  an  in- 
flexible resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public with  the  same  ardour  that  others  en^^ed 
in  pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  ambition, 
their  pleasures,  or  personal  interests.  He  ho'l 
penetration  enough  to  peroetve  in  Cnsar,  long 
before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  di»> 
|)oeition  to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  needy  and  profligate  citizens,  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  republic.  Under  this  apprehension 
ne  opposed  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
Cssar  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  pexsonal 
animosity. 

The  senators  in  general,  now  aware  of  tlieir 
danger  from  Cesar,  were  disposed  to  resist  his 
appKcations,  whether  made  ior  honoun  or  for 
public  trust.  The^,  on  the  present  occaaon, 
disputed  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph :  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  city  in  expectation  of 
this  honour,  refused  to  admit  him  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  consul.  But  the  day 
of  election  being  fixed,  Csisar,  without  buratation, 
preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  down 
the  ensigns  of  his  late  militaij  command,  assumed 
the  gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  lor 
the  consulship.* 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a 
variety  of  factions.  Pompey  and  Crassus  dis- 
trusted each  other,  and  both  were  jealous  of  Ce- 
sar. Their  divisions  strengthened  the  party  of 
the  senate,  and  furnished  that  body  with  the 
means  of  thwarting  separately  many  of  their  am- 
bitious desi^rns.  This  Cesar  had  long  peroeived, 
and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pompey  and  Cxas- 
eue,  in  order  to  hinder  their  joining  the  senate 
against  him.  The  expedience  of  this  precaution 
now  appeared  more  clearly  tiian  ever,  and  he  is 
BuppOABd  to  have  separately  represented  to  these 
rivals  the  advantage  which  their  enemies  derived 
from  their  misunderstanding,  and  the  ease  with 
wh^,  if  united,  they  might  concert  among  them- 
selves all  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  gratity  every 
friend,  and  disappoint  every  enemy.  Upon  this 
representation  Fompey  and  Crassus  were  recon- 
ciled, and  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  Cesar, 
and  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.* 

This  private  combination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
mockery,  alluding  to  the  ordinary  names  of  pub- 
lic office,  taken  nrom  the  number  of  those  who 
were  joined  in  them,^  called  the  triumvirate.  In 
the  mean  time,  these  supposed  leaders  of  opposite 
Actions,  in  abating  their  violence  against  each 
other,  took  a  &vourable  appearance  of  modera- 
tion and  candour.  They  paid  their  court  sepa- 
rately t5  persons  whom  they  wished  to  gain,  and 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  being  able  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  their  country.  This  sort  of  court 
they  paid  in  particular  to  Cicero;  and  by  their 
flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  bin 
talents,  seemed  to  have  got  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.     Tompey  affected  to  place  the  merits 


5  Sueton.  in  Cesaro,  c.  18.  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  54. 

6  Dio.  Cats.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  54,  55.     Plntarcli.  in 
Pompeto,  Caesare,  et  Crano. 
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9(  Chero  ma^j  than  kw  own.'  *'l,  indeed," 
he  fldd,  **Dave  served  my  ooantry,  but  this  man 
bftfl  preserved  ft."*  The  Mnstors,  with  whom 
Ckeio  bad  hitherto  acted,  were  alarmed*;  and  it 
appeals  that  Atticns,  about  this  time,  had  taxed 
him  with  leaving  his  party,  to  commit  himself 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  his  answer 
to  this  impotatbn,  he  seems  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  made  acquisition  of  Pompey, 
not  sq^rendered  himself  into  his  power;  at  least, 
that  he  had  reclaimed  or  diverted  him  firom  the 
dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  and  that  he  thought  himself  likely  to 
SDoseed  in  the  same  manner  with  Gtesar:  so 
much,  that  he  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of 
his  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato^  who,  by  his 
austerity  and  vehemence,  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  men  otherwise  well  disposed  to  the  republic,* 
"  while  T,"  he  said,  "  by  a  httle  discretion,  reclaim, 
or  even  disarm  its  enemies.*"^ 

Few  persons  were  naturally  possessed  of  more 
penetration  than  Cicero,  although  it  will  afler^ 
waids  appear  how  egregiously  he  was  mistaken 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  chose  not  to  see  what 
cheeked  his  vanity,  or  prevented  his  enjoying  the 
eourt  which  was  paid  to  him  by  Pompey  and 
Cesar.  His  own  glory  interceoted  every  other 
object  from  his  view,  and  made  nim  the  dupe  of 
every  penon  who  professed  to  admire  him,  and 
secretly  displeased  with  every  one  who  did  not 
pay^  him,  on  every  occasion,  the  expected  tribute  of 
praise;  a  description  under  whicn  Cato,  though 
ois  most  nneerc  well-wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  thb  time  to  have  fallen. 

Cssar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  empbyed  to 
seenTB  his  election,  added  the  use  of  money,  which 
he  obtained  bj  joining  his  interest,  in  opposition 
to  Btbolua  with  that  of  Lucceius,  another  of  the 
eindidates  poasessed  of  great  yealth.  He  him- 
self having  squandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been 
obeerred,  was  still  greatly  m  debt,  and  Lucceius 
willingly  furnished  the  money  tluit  was  given  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  both.  This  ilk^  pro- 
ceemng,  together  with  the  menacing  concerUi  of 
which  he  began  to  be  suspected  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
republic.  They  determined  to  support  Bibulus 
against  Lucceius ;  and,  in  order  to  give  Cesar  a 
colleague  who  might  occasionally  oppose  his  dan- 
gerous intentions,  they  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  bid  for  votes  as 
high  as  their  opponents.  In  this  crisis,  even  Cato 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe.'* 

Doling  the  dependence  of  this  contest,  the 
senate,  by  the  death  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  vnis 
deprived  of  an  able  member,  and  the  people  of  a 
feuow-citizen  of  great  integriW,  moderation,  forti- 
tude, and  ability ;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans 
in  this  age  should  have  been,  in  order  to  have 
preserved  their  republic.  He  partook  with  Cato 
in  the  aversion  wnich  Cssar  bore  to  the  most  re- 
spectable members  and  best  supporters  of  the 
senate,  and  would  probably  have  taken  part  with 


8  Cioeco  ad  Atiieom.  lib.  ii.  epiat.  1. 

9  Allndinf  to  tbe  opposition  which  Cato  yave  to 
tlw  IkroMn  of  the  revenue,  in  their  petition  for  an 
aJtalement  of  their  rent.  But  Cato  followed  bis  juds- 
ment  in  this  matter;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  preier 
iJiB  Jadcaieat  of  Cicero  to  his. 

10  Cieero  ad  Attieum,  lib.  ii.  epist.  1. 

11  8u0ton.  in  Calo  Cnaxe,  c.  xix.  ApfiiaB.  de  Bell. 
Civil,  lib.  ii. 


him  likewise  in  the  continual  efforts  ho  made  to 
preserve  its  authori^.  The  aristocnitical  party, 
notwithstanding  this  kns,  prevailed  in  canyiiig 
the  election  of  Bibulus  a^nst  Lucceius;  and 
though  they  could  not  exclude  Cesar  from  the 
office  of  consul,  they  hoped,  by  means  of  bis  col- 
league, to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  his  designs.'^ 

Cesar,  well  aware  of  their  purpose,  opened  h» 
administration  with  a  speech  praising  unanimity, 
and  recommending  gooo  agreement  between  those 
who  are  joined  in  any  public  trust.  While  he 
meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and  to  foster  every  dis- 
orderly party  against  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  his  con- 
sulship, with  every  appearance  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  his  court  not  only  to  leaders  of  Mic- 
tion, but  to  persons  of  every  description,  and 
while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side  in  ' 
every  (question,  was  active  likewise  in  devising 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  em' 
pire :  so  that  the  senate,  however  inclined  to  coun- 
teract his  designs,  as  calculated  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  ffnicc,  oppose  him  in  any  particu- 
lar measure.  He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  citizens  liaving  numerous  fami- 
lies, including  the  veterans  and  disbanded  soldiers 
of  Pompey ;  proposing  to  settle  them  on  some  of 
the  public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  he 
expected  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  mea- 
sure, sent  him  a  message  by  Balbus,"  with  assur- 
ances that  he  meant  to  consult  with  Pompey  and 
himself  in  all  matters  of  importance^  ancf  that 
he  had  hopes  of  bringing  Crassus  into  the  same 
mind:  words,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  co- 
alition of  th^se  persons  was  not  yet  publicly  known. 
"  What  a  fine  prospect  I  have  before  me,"  says 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  "a  nerfect  union  with  Pom- 
pey, even  with  Cesar  if^I  please ;  peace  with  my 
enemies,  and  tranc^uillity  m  my  old  age."  But 
his  heart  misgave  him;  the  honours  of  his  former 
life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  great  talents, 
he  was  destined  to  transmit  a  more  honest  fame 
to  posterity,  and  to  become  the  lamented  victim 
of  his  country's  betrayers,  not  the  detested  asso- 
ciate of  their  crimes.'^' 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  by  the  passing 
of  many  laws,  particularly  this,  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  settlement  of  citizens  on  cfrtain  pub- 
lic lands;  and  therefore  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Agrarian  hw.  On  this  act  Cssar  was  to  rest  his 
popularity,  and  his  triumph  over  the  senate.  He 
gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  revenue.  But  he  well  knew  that  hn  antago- 
nists wotikl  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  without  opposition ;  and  he 
afiected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpose, 
and  in  fhuninff  every  part  of  his  plan ;  affecting 
sdicitude  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate; 
but,  in  reality,  to  make  their  opposition  appear 
the  moro  unreasonable  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
people.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
strip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  known 
to  carry  profit  to  the  public,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial distnhution  in  fovour  of  his  friends;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain  un- 


13  PluUrch.  Appian.  Dio.  Bueton.  itc. 

13  Dio.  Cass,  lib  viii.  initio.  Plutarch,  in  Cesare. 
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profitable  wastes,  and  to  provide  for  a  number 
of  citizens,  who,  bein^  indigent  and  uneasy  in 
their  circumstances,  filled  the  city  itself  with 
frequent  disorders  and  tumults;  and  that  he 
would  not  proceed  a  step  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  persons  of  credit  and  authority  in  the 
state. 

In  a  way  to  save  these  appearances,  and  with 
these  professions,  Cssar  formed  the  first  draught 
of  an  act  which  he  brought  to  the  senate  for  their 
approbation,  and  the  support  of  their  authority 
in  proposing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  topics  on  which  to  oppose  a  measure  so  plau- 
sible, and  conducted  with  so  much  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  act  itself  was  evidently  not  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to  constitute  a 
'  merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it,  and  to  give 
power  to  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  its 
execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities  indigent  citizens 
are  ever  likely  to  be  numerous,  ai^  would  be 
more  so^  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to 
hope  for  bounties  and  gratuitous  provisions,, to 
aniet  their  clamours,  and  to  suppress  their  disor- 
aers.  If  men  were  to  have  estates  in  the  country 
because  they  are  Actions  and  turbulent  in  the 
city,  it  is  evident  that  public  lands,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  prosperous  state,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  claims. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  public  favours,  would  be  raised  above 
the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  above  the  laws  of 
their  country.  They  mi^ht  reward  their  own 
cieatarea,  and  keep  the  citizens  in  general  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  their  will.  The  authors 
of  such  proposals,  while  they  were  urging  the 
state  and  the  people  to  ruin,  would  be  considered 
as  their  only  patrons  and  friends  "  It  is  not  this 
law  I  dread,"  said  Gato;  "it  is  the  reward  ex- 
pected for  obtaining  it" 

Odious  as  the  task  of  opposition  on  such  diffi- 
cult ^und  mi^ht  appear  to  the  people,  this  sena- 
tor did  not  decline  it.  Beinff  asked  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  answered,  That  he  saw  no  occa- 
sion for  the  change  that  was  now  proposed  in  the 
state  of  the  public  lands ;  and  entered  on  an  ar- 
gument with  which  he  meant  to  exhaust  the 
whole  tiqf  of  the  ritting  of  the  senate,  and  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  a  question.  He  was  en- 
titled, by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if 
he  chose  to  .continue  speaking,  persist  until  all 
the  membeiB  had  lefl  the  house.  Caesar  suspect- 
ing his  design,  and  finding  it  impossible  othexwiae 
to  silence  him,  ordered  htm  into  custody.  The 
whole  senate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult  "  W  hither 
go  you  befjre  the  meeting  is  adjourned?"  said 
CsMar  to  Petreius^  who  was  moving  from  his  side. 
'*!  go,"  said  the  other,  '*into  confinement  with 
Cato.  With  him  a  prison  is  preferable  to  a  place 
in  the  senate  with  you."  The  greater  put  of 
the  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
Cato,  and  Cassar  felt  himself  at  once  stripped  of 
the  diaeuise  of  moderation  he  had  assumed,  and 
dreaded  the  spirit  which  he  saw  rising  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  men,  who^  on  former  occasionfl^ 
haii  maintained  their  authority  with  becoming 
vigour.  He  had  relied  on  their  want  of  decision, 
and  on  their  ignorance  of  their  own  strength. 
Bnt  his  rashness  broke  the  charm.  He  wished 
that  the  prisoner  w<)old   procure  some  friend 


among  the  tribunes  t04ttterpoee ;  but  Cato,  neeing 
him  embarrassed,  and  the  senate  engaged  in  the 
cause,  went  off  in  the  custody  of  the  lictor  with- 
out any  signs  of  reluctance.  Cssar  immediatehr 
recollocttng  himself,  and  never  hurried  too  far  by 
any  passion,  despatched  a  tribune  of  his  own 
party,  with  secret  directions  to  rescue  the  prison- 
er; and  this  being  done,  the  senaton  again  iv- 
turned  to  their  places.  "  I  meant,"  said  Cesar, 
"to  have  submitted  this  law  to  your  Judsr 


and  correction;  but  if  you  throw  it  aside,  the 
people  shall  take  it  up."* 

(^ssar,  upon  this  occasion,  increased  his  own 
popularity,  and-  diminished  that  of  his  enemirs 
m  the  senate^  who  were  supposed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  withstand  with  keenness, 
every  measure  that  was  devked  for  the  eorafort 
of  the  people.  The  imputations  cast  out  against 
bim  by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proceed 
from  malice  or  cynical  prejudices.  He  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
people,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  lands  of  Campa- 
nia, which  were  hitherto  considered  as  unalien- 
able,, and  the  richest  demesne  of  the  public, 
together  with  a  valuable  district  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Vultumus  and  the  Sabbatus,  formeriy 
consecrated  to  pious  uses.  In  these  valuable  tracts 
of  land  there  was  sufficient  subject  for  an  ample 
provision  for  the  soldiera  of  Pompey,  and  for  the 
retainers  of  those  who,  together  with  Crassos  and 
Cssar  himself,  were  proposed  to  be  comnuasion- 
en  for  carrying  this  act  into  execution. 

At  the  tint  assembly  of  the  people,  Casai 
proposed  his  scheme  to  impropriate  the  lands  of 
Campania,  with  the  above  additions ;  and  first  of 
all  called  on  his  colk»gue  Bibulus  to  declare  his 
mind  on  the  subject  Bibulus  spoke  his  dis- 
sent; and  in  vehement  terms  declared,  that  no 
such  alienation  o^the  public  demesne  should  be 
made  in  his  consulate.  Cfl»ar  next  called  upon 
Pompey,  though  in  a  private  station;  and  the 
audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  which  these 
leaden  had  entered,  were  impatient  to  hear  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  U* 
elevate  a  supposed  rival  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  people^  To  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, Pompey  applaudeci  the  general  design,  and, 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  disciused  all 
the  clauses  of  the  act,  and  with  great  ilpprobatioa 
of  each.  When  he  had  done  speaking,  Cssar, 
alluding  to  what  had  dropped  from  his  colleague, 
and  aftecting  to  fear  the  interposition  of  force ; 
"  Will  you  support  us,"  he  said  to  Pompejr,  "  in 
case  we  are  attacked  7" — "  If  any  one,"  saul  the 
other,  "  shall  lift  up  a  sword  against  you,  I  shall 
lift  up  both  sword  and  shield."  ^  Crassus  being 
called  upon,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
concurrence  of  these  leaden  portended  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  parties;  and  a  day  being 
fixed  for  putting  the  question,  the  assembly  for 
thcpresent  adjourned. 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  popular,  and  from 
which  such  numbera  had  great  expectation^  no 
means  remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  supersti- 
tion. To  this  aid  Bibulus  accordingly  had  re- « 
coune,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with  whicii 
he  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast,  and  a 
suspension  for  the  present  year  of  all  the  af&irs 
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ofitete.  TfaadeagnQrthMfaapeDn4)Q,  andthe 
extravagant  length  of  time  to  which  it  was  ex- 
tended, probably  enabled  his  colleague  to  treat  it 
¥7ith  contempt,  and  to  proceed  in  the  deai^  of 
putting  his  question,  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
had  b^n  issued  The  assembly  was  accordingly 
summoned  in  the  temple  of  concord.  Cssar, 
eady  in  the  morning,  secured  all  the  avenues 
and  the  steps  of  the  (Motico  with  an  armed  force ; 
had  Vatinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest  and  even 
in  his  pay,'  stationed  with  this  party,  in  order  to 
take  the  odium  of  all  violent  measures  on  himself. 
Bibulus,  however,  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
senate^  and  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
pared, by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  every 
proceeding,  came  into  the  place  of  aasemkily  with 
a  firm  countenance ;  he  protested  ag[ainst  the  le- 
gality of  any  meeting  to  be  formed  in  a  time  of 
general  fast;  but  the  opposite  party  being  in 
posaassion  of  the  temple,  forced  him  from  the 
steps^  broke  the  ensigns  of  the  lictors,  wounded 
the  tribunes  that'  interpoised  in  his  defence,  and 
eflectualiy  removed  all  farther  obstruction  to  their 
own  deagns.  The  question  then  being  put,  the 
law  passed  without  opposition,  including  a  clause 
to  oblige  every  senator,  under  pain  of  exile  or 
death,^  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it 

This  oath  was  probably  a  snare  laid  by  Cesar 
fiM'  the  most  resolute  of  his  opponents,  tike  that 
which  was  formerly  laid  by  Marius,  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, for  Metellus  Numidicus,  and  by  which 
that  virtuous  citizen  was  actually  for  some  time 
Kmoved  from  the  commonwealth.^ 

Metellus  Celer,  the  late  consul,  together  with 
Cato  and  Favonius,  were  likely  to  nave  fallen 
into  this  snare.  They  at  first  declared  their  reso- 
lution not  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  any  such 
ruinous  law ;  but  on  maturer  consideration,  they 
became  sensible  that  in  this  they  were  serving  the 
cause  of  their  enemies.  "  You  may  have  no  need 
of  Rome,"  said  Cicero  to  Cato,  "and  may  go  into 
exile  wiU)  pleasure ;  but  Rome  has  need  of  you. 
Give  not  such  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your 
own.*^  Upon  these  considevAtions  it  ^ms  deter- 
mined to  comply.* 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  following  that  ofhis  violent 
espuhdon  firom  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as- 
sembled the  senate,  complained  of  the  outirage  he 
had  received,  and  submitted  the  state  of  the  re- 
pobUc  to  their  consideration.  But  even,  this 
tt«iembly,  though  consisting  of  above  six  hundred 
<pf  the  most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  not  desti- 
tute e? en  of  courage,  were  declined  in  th&i  Bpirit, 
and  became  averse  to  exertions  of  vigour.  They 
-veen  occupied  with  their  villas^  their  equipages, 
ttnd  the  other  anpuitenances  of  wealth  andof 
hi jh  rank.  "  Thejr "appear,"  fays  Cicero  •  opon 
this  occasion,  **to  think  that  even  if>  the  republic 
tihottld  perish,  tbey  will  be  •able  to  preserve  their 
ii:ih-ponds." 

The  conttd  BUinlui^.evea  Cato,  though  far  re- 
fooved  from  any  amb^ruity  of  conduct,  saw  no 
poMibility  of  resisting  the  torrent.    The  first  re- 

3  Cieem^  Vstiaima.  Casar  wss  rsportsd  to  bave 
Mid  St  Acqaileis,  some  time  sfter  this  date,  when 
VaiifUas  wss  diMppointed  of  the  edileflhi|^  4hat  he 
Uid  no  business  with  honours,  being  totent  on  money 
• '.iiy ;  and  that  he  was  paid  fbr  all  nis  services  in  the 
tttbunate. 

4  See  book  ii.  c.  6. 

3  Ptaureh.  inCatone.  Apfdaa.  de  Bell. dvU.  lib.  ii. 


tired  to  hia  own  hoose^  and  from  thence  fi>rwanV 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  did  not  appeal 
in  any  public  place.  Cato  absented  himself  Irom 
the  senate.^ 

While  Cesar  engrossed  the  fiill  exercise  of  the 
consular  power,  Bibulus  was  content  with  issuing 
his  edicts  or  manifestos  in  writing,  containing 
protests,  by  which  he  Endeavoured  to  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings in  public  afiairs  on  account  of  the  reli- 
K'ous  nist,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which  he 
id  instituted  to  restrain  his  colleague.  In  these 
writings  he  published  violent  invectives  against 
Ctesar,  in  which,  qmong  other  articles,  he  cluirged 
him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.^  The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return, 
issued  a  warrant  to  commit  the  consul  Bibulus  to 
prison ;  and,  in  order  to  seize  him,  attempted  to 
break  into  his  house ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled, 
and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to-each  other. 

In  dating  the  year,  instead  of  the  consulate  of 
Cssar  and  Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  some  wag 
the  consulate  of  Julius  and  Ccsar.8  Thi%able 
adventurer,  though  suspected  of  the  deepest  de- 
signs, went  still  deeper  in  lairing  his  measures  for 
the  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest  dpponents 
supposed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand 
that  was  likely  to  be  lifted  up  against  himself;  as 
those  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  by  their  secret 
agreement,  of  wnich  the  articles  were  gradually 
disclosed  in  the  effect.  He  confirmed  to  Pom- 
pey all  the  acts  of  his  administration  in  Asia,  and, 
by  putting  him  on  the  commission  for  dividing 
the  lands  of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony 
at  Capua,  gave  him  an  opportunity  which  the 
other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  tor  many  ne- 
cessitous citizens  of  his  party.  He  fiattered  Cras- 
sus sufficiently,  by  placing  him  on  the  same 
commission,  and  by  admitting  him  to  a  supposed 
equal  participation  of  that  political  consequence 
wnich  the  triumvirs  proposed  to  secure  by  their 
union.  He  gained  the  equestrian  order,  by  grant- 
ing a  suit  which  they  hiad  long  in  dependence, 
for  a  dioriinution  of  the  rents  payable  by  the  re* 
venue  farmers  in  Asia.^  These  he  reduced  a 
third;  uid  with  that  order  of  men  acquired  the 
character  of  great  liberality  and  candour.  He 
himself  was  the  only  person  who  in  appearance 
was  not  to  profit  by  these  arrangements.  He 
was  oceupied,  as  his  retainers  pretended,  in  serv- 
ing the  republic  and  in  promoting  his  friends; 
was  the  general  patron  ot  the  distressed  and  the 
indigent,  and  had  nothing  to  propose  for  himself. 

With  his  consent  and  under  his  authority, 
Fufius,  one  of  the  pnetors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes^  obtained  two  laws,  both  of  them 
equitfl^le  a£d  salutary :  the  first  relating  to  the 
uso  of  the  ballot  in  the  comiUa,  or  assembly  of 
the  people :  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of 
parties  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  iuries. 
The  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  jMlitical  ques- 
tions Iwd  greatly  weakened  the  induence  ot  the 
aristocracy  over  the  determinations  of  the  people; 
and  resolutions  were  firequently  carried  m  this 
manner,  which  no  jpaity,  nor  any  particuiar  or- 
der of  men,  were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  tfaciz 
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measure.  The  nobles  imputed  the  absurd  deter- 
minations to  the  majority  that  was  formed  by 
the  people,  and  these  sometimes  retorted  the  im- 
putation. To  leave  no  doubt  in  such  matters  for 
(he  future,  Fufius  proposed  that  the  orders  of 
Patrician,  E^iuestrian,  and  Plebeian,  should  ballot 
apart.'  This  regulation  jiad  some  tendency  to 
restore  the  influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinius  proposed  that  in  criminal  actions, 
when  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
ant and  prosecutors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  list,  persons  to  whom 
they  took  a  particular  exception.' 

Ussar  himself  was  busy  in  devising  new  regu- 
lations to  reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  im- 
prove the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the  public 
departments.  By  one  of  his  acts  the  priests  were 
to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
Atius  and  Domitius,  with  this  difference,  that 
candidates  mifht  be  admitted  even  in  absence. 
By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  journals  were  to 
be  kept  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  all  their  oroceedings  recorded  for  the 
mspMtion  of  the  public.  By  a  third,  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  wem  subjected  to  new  penalties, 
and  ffovepiors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Such  officers 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  honorary  gift 
from  their  provinces,  until  their  services  beinc 
considered  at  Rome,  were  found  to  have  entitled 
them  to  a  triumph.*  They  were  restrained  from 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  any  state  or  princi- 
pality beyond  the  limits  of  their  province.  They 
werD  obhged  to  leave  copies  of  their  books  and  of 
their  acts  at  two  of  the  principal  towns  in  their 
government,  <  and  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  Rome,  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same 
accounts  to  the  treasury.  They  were  doomed  to 
make  restitution  of  all  subjects  received  in  extor- 
tion, not  only  by  themselves^  but  by  any  of  their 
attendants.' 

With  these  acts  Cssar  adorned  his  consulate, 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  him.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen  from  the 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capacity 
of' consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft  by  sub- 
fstituting  brass  gilt,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  its 
place.* 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Cesar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  serious  nature,  could  copy,  on 
occasion,  the  example  of  Pompey,  and,  in  his 
manner,  cause  what  was  personaJ  to  himself  to 
he  proposed  by  othen,  whom  he  might  be  free  to 
support  or  disavow  according  to  tne  reception 
which  his  proposal  met  from  tne  public  It  can- 
not be  douDted  that  he  now  conceived  the  design 
of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support  hb  pre- 
tensions in  the  city.  Hitherto  kingly  power  be- 
ing odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aspired  to  it 
had  always  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
mere  imputation,  however  supported,  was  fatal 


1  Dia  lib.  zxzviii.  e.  8.  S  ibid.  Anpiaa. 

.1  Cieero  ad  Alt.  lib.  v.  ep.  Id  et  Ub.  vi.  ep^. 

4  Cicero  ad  Pamil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  et  lib.  v.  ep.  90. 

5  Ibid,  in  Vatiniam  pro  Sezt. 

«  Sueton.  in  JuL  c  54.  C  csar  ii  said  to  have  sold 
tbs  coM  bullion  bo  brought  ftom  Spain  at  3000  H.  S. 
or  about  ast  of  our  money.  Tilts  will  make  his  sap- 
posed  then  About  75  O0O< 


The  most  profligate  party  among  the  populace 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  their  dema> 
gogues  to  this  extent;  and  the  people  in  genera* 
became  jealous  of  their  most  respectable  atizene, 
when  it  appeared  that  merit  itself  approached  to 
monarchical  elevation.  Marius,  by  tne  continued 
possession  of  the  highest  offices,  and  by  the  su- 
preme command  of  armies,  had  acquired  a  spe- 
cies of  sovereignty  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
resign.  Cinna  came  into  partnerahip  with  Ma- 
rius, and  wished  to  govern  after  his  decease. 
Sylla,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his 
fnends,  to  cut  off  a  profli^te  fiction,  and  restore 
the  republic,  took  poasession  of  the  government 
He  led  his  army  against  usurpers,  and  had  the 
power  to  become  nimself  the  most  successful 
usurperf  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  he  no  doubt  might  have  retained. 
So  &r  he  was  a  model  to  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which 
could  insure  to  a  single  person  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Catiline^  with  his  accomplices,  Lentohia 
and  Cethegus,  had  vainly  attempted  to  overturn 
the  state,  or  to  usurp  its  government,  by  means 
of  a  profligate  parhr  among  the  populace  or  citi- 
zens of  desperate  fortune.^  Cssar  was  become 
head  of  the  same  party ;  but  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  the  resources  of 
a  great  province,  were  necessary  to  support  the 
contest,  and  to  carry  it  against  his  rivals,  as  well 
as  against  the  republic  itself  to  a  favourable  issue. 

The  republic  had  taken  man^  precautions  to 
prevent  tne  introduction  of  militaiy  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  functions  of  state  and  of 
war  were  entrulrted  to  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  charaeters,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  same 
person.  The  officer  of  state  resigned  his  civil 
power  before  he  became  a  soldier,  and  the  aoldirr 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  military  ensigns  and 
character  before  he  could  enter  the  city ;  and  if 
he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  capacity, 
must  remain  without  the  walls  till  that  suit  was 
discussed.  The  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  person  of  any  officer  was  limited  to 
a  single  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  H 
were  not  expressly  prolonged,  it  was  understood 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named 
by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  might  have  an  army 
at  hand  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  militai^r  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  purpose,  however,  of  this  precaution 
was  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  near  situ- 
ation of  a  province  in  which  an  array  was  kept 
within  the  Alps.  Italy  was  understood  to  extent! 
only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Arnus  and 
the  Rubicon :  bi^ond  these  boundaries,  on  th«! 
northwest,  all  those  extensive  and  rich  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps*, 
which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Milan,  the  states  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  with  the  dutchy  of  Camiola,  arid 
the  whole  of  Lombardy,  were  considered,  not  as 
a  part  of  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Cisalpine  Qaol,  and,  like  the  other  Roman  pru- 


7  Speaking  of  the  imaginary  daager  to  a  state  of 
beinir  overturned  by  the  rabble:  we  siiffht  as  wieli 
fear,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  prasent  age.  that  a  city 
would  be  drowned  by  the  overfkwiBr  or  Its  own  kea 
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vincea,  waa  to  b^  held  hj  a  oaflitaiy  officer,  mip- 
poited  by  an  army. 

This  tbaii  was  the  moat  conunodioQs  atatioii 
•t  which  a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the 
neatest  aiivantafies,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
his  oonunand,  and  that  of  being  so  near  the  capi- 
tal as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  government  whenever  his  designs  were  ripe 
for  such  an  attempt. 

SyUa  had  an  army  devoted  .to  his  pleasure; 
but,  having  the  seas  of  Asia  and  Ionia  to  pass  in 
his  way  to  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving  an 
alarm  irom  a  great  distance,  and  without  putting 
his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  city. 
He  therefore,  when  he  had  this  object  in  his  view, 
made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 

Cesar  had  formed  a  design  on  the  common- 
wealth,  and  acted  irom  his  original  disposition, 
and  a  deliberate  intention  to  make  himsdf  master 
of  it;  not  urged,  like  Sylla,  by  great  provoea- 
tioDfl^  add  the  suggestion  of  singular  ctrcum- 
stancea.  He  arranged  his  measures  like  the  plan 
of  a  campa^  which  he  had  the  ability  to  digest, 
and  the  patience  to  execute  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation. He  proposed  to  make  hii^elf  master 
of  an  army  at  the  ^tes  of  Rome,  and  to  have  the 
icsonroes  of  a  province  contiguous  to  the  capital. 
He  secured  the  possession  of  these  advantages  by 
an  unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  usual  op- 
pointoients  for  five  years ;  so  that  the  people 
themselTes  could  not,  without  a  breach  or  faith, 
veal  their  grant  upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  the 
flnpioper  use  he  might  propose  to  make  of  their 
myuia. 

The  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lay  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alps,  was 
pecaliarl^  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Cssar.  But 
the  diatnbution  of  the  provmces  vras  still  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  senate ;  and  the  provincial 
^[ovemments  were  filled  by  their  appointment, 
m  pursuance  of  an  express  regulation  ascribed 
to  Caitts  (Jncchus,  and  known,  from  hii  name, 
by  the  title  of  the  Semfyronian  law.*  Cssar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate.  In  the  office  of  prstor  he  had  been  sus- 
pended by  their  authority.  In  his  present  office 
of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance.  He 
had  no  prospect  of  beii^  able  to  obtain  from  them 
the  chouse  he  had  ma£  of  a  province;  and  the 
uuposai  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Cisalpine 
Ganl  for  a  term  of  years,  joined  to  the  preceding 
parts  of  his  conduct,  would  have  civen  a  general 
akzii^  and  opened  at  once  the  whole  extent  of 
his  design. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
tins  object,  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
ajod  to  procure  his  nomination  by  some  degree  of 
mrpriae.  The  tribune  Vatinras  acconllngly, 
upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the  nations 
inhafaiting  from  mount  Jura  to  the  Alps,  were 
likely  to  cause  some  commotion  on  the  fVontier 
of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  set  ainde  the  law  of 
Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  supreme 
powers  to  name  Cesar  as  proconsul  of  the  Ci- 
saipiiie  Ganl  and  lUyrieum  tor  five  years  with  an 
army  of  three  legions.  The  senatorian  party,  as 
mignt-have  been  expected,  were  greatly  alarmed 
0L  this  proposal  They  vainly,  however,  hoped 
lo  vvade  it  by  substituting  another  appointment 


8  Lex  Etempronia,  vid.  b.  ii.  e.  3. 
SB 


for  Cesar  in  place  of  this  province.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  him  superintendant  of  the  pubik: 
tbrests  throughout  the  empire ;  a  charge  whksh, 
though  not,  in  our  aa«ptation  of  the  woid,  a 
provinoe,  however,  like  every  other  public  denot- 
ment  in  that  empire,  known  by  this  name.  This 
substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chosen,  that  it 
neither  implied  ntyr  required  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  engine  of  nulitai^ 
power  from  a  person  so  likiely  to  abuse  it  This 
we&k  attempt,  no wever,  against  so  able  an  adver- 
sary, only  tended  to  expose  the  meaning  t>f  those 
by  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  showing  to  the 
senate  their  own  weakness,  hurried  them  into 
concessions  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
otherwise  avoided.  In  order  tfaiit  Cesar  might 
not  owe  every  thing  to  the  people  and  nothing  to 
them,  they  extended  his  command  at  onoe  to  both 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  the  one 'side  of  these 
mountains  he  had  a  station  from  which  to  over^ 
awe  the  city :  on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent 
of  territoTy,  and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he 
might  form  an  army  and  inure  them  to  service. 
The  senate,  seeing  ne  had  already,  by  a  ycte  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  fint  witn  an  army  of 
three  legions  for  five  years;  and  imagining  that 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  oppose  hmi;  or 
hoping  to  occupy  lua  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the 
five  years  of  his  oommand  in  wars  that  might 
arise  beyond  the  Alps,  they  joined  to  his  provinoe 
on  the  Po  that  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion.  In  this  mannerj  whether  fron 
these  or  any  similar  reasons,  it  is  nffirmed  by 
of  the  historians,^  that  the  senate  even  eiit- 


ran  the  people  in  concessions  to  Cesar;  and  to 
this  occasion  is  referred  the  raemoiable  saying 
of  Cato :  •'  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  a 
king,  and  have  placed  him  with  lus  guards  in 
your  citadel.**'^ 

Cesar  at  the  same  tune,  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  was  empowered  to  settle  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  lake  Larius  at  Novum  Co- ' 
mum,  with  full  authority  to  confer  the  priviie^ 
of  Roman  citizens  pn  those  who  should  settism 
this  place.  Having  obtained  the  great  object  of 
his  consulate,  in  his  appointment  lor  a  terdfof 
yean  to  the  command  of  an  army  within  the 
Alps,  he  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advaiH 
tages  he  had  gained.  He  was  aware  of  their 
saatiee,  he  said,  and  had  prevailed  in  every  suit, 
not  by  their  concession,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  will  Though  capable  of  grpat  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  of  the  deepest  dissimiiia- 
tion  when  in  pursuit  of  he  object,  he  appears,  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  have  hau  a  vanity 
which  he  indulged,  in  braving  the  world  when 
his  end  was  obtained.^  As  he  insulted  the  senate 
when  no  longer  depending  on  their  concurrence 
for  any  of  his  objects,  so  he  no  longer  disguised 
his  connexion  with  Pompey  and  Cnissus,  or  the 
means  by  which  in  his  late  measures,  the  con- 
currence of  these  rivals  had  been  obtained. 

As  such  combinations  and  cabals  generally 
have  an  invidk>us  aspect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it  be- 
gan to  be  called  in  detestation  and  irony,  not- 


9  3«eton.  ia  Jul  Cimro,  c.  92. 

10  Piutardi.iaCatone.  Di6,  Cass.  lib.  xzzvlii.  Ap 
psn.  de  Bell.  OivH.  Mb.  ii. 

11  Su«tDB.  io  CMcre,  Mb.  il  e.  9t 
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withstanding  the  popularity  or  influence  enjoyed 
by  these  who  had  formed  it,^  became  an  object  of 
inversion  and  general  abuae.^  They  were  re- 
.i-eljied  at  ail  public  places  with  groans  and  ex- 
pressbns  of  hatred.  An  actor,  performing  on  the 
piiblic  theatre,  applied  to  Pompey  a  sentence  of 
reproach,  whidi  occurred  in  the  part  he  was  act- 
ing. The  applir'ation  was  received  with  peals  of 
applause,  and  called  for  again  and  again.' 

The  edicts  that  were  published  by  Bibulus  in 
opposition  to  Caesar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  places  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crowded  with  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  read  them,  that  the  ways  were 
obstructed.  Ctesar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  these  edicts  in  speeches  to  the 
people,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  lost  his  temper 
and  liis  spirit,  and  sunk  in  his  consideration  as 
much  a«  Cfesar  advanced  in  power.  It  became 
manifest  even  to  the  people,  that  Cssar  had  pro- 
cured their  conjunction  for  his  own  conveniency  ;* 
but  Pompey  himself  probably  felt  that  he  was  too 
far  advanced  to  rec€d*». 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  though  unan'unous  in  their  detes- 
tation of  the  design  that  was  formed  by  Cesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  to  dispose  of  the  republic 
at  tbeir  pleasure,  yet  either  were,  or  believed 
themselves,  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  so 
many  factions  united.  Cesar,  in  order  to  hold  by 
force  what  he  gained  by  artifice,  and  b^  some  de- 
gree of  surprise,  filled  the  streets  with  his  re- 
tamers  in  aima,  and  showed,  that,  in  case  of  any 
attempt  torecal  what  had  been  so  weaidy  given 
up  to  him,  be  was  in  condition  to  resist,  and  to 
ky  the  city  in  blood.  If  he  were  driven  from 
Rome,  he  had  provided  within  the  Alps  an  army 
f)f  two  or  three  complete  legions,  with  which  he 
oould  maintain  his  province,  or  even  recover  his 
possession  of  the  city.  Every  one  censured,  com- 
plained, and  lamented ;  but  there  was  little  con- 
cert, and  less  vigour,  even  among  the  members  of 
the  senate. 

^•£^to,  with  his  declared  disapprobation  of  the 
fete  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient 
o^assbting  Bibulus  in  drawing  up  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  against  the  proce^ings  of  Cssar, 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  with  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  p^  in  any  afllair 
-of  eute{  but  lieing  known  for  an  advocate,  was 
courted  in. this  capacity  by  many  citizens,  who 
liad  allliir^  in  dependence  before  the  courts  of 
iustice,  and  apprehending  an  attack  which  was 
likely  to  be  inaJe  upon  himself,  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  his  bonsulate,  he  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  giving  olTeuce  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  divided  tiie  commonwealth.  The  storm 
was  to  be  directed  against  him  by  Publius  Clo- 


1  The  title*  of  rtuumvira,  triamvfrs,  and  soon,  were 
thodeniirnation^  of  lefalcommissionfl'ai  Rome  actinia 
under  public  authority;  wth  title  was  i^iv-en  to  the 
(trivate  coalition  of  these  adventurers  in  mere  irony. 

3  Cicur.  ad.  Alt.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16. 

3  "To  o'.ir  misfortune  thou  art  yreat."  He  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  thuse  words  af^nin  and  again  in* 
numerable  timsA.  "The  time  will  come  wlien  thon 
Miialt  rue  this  «tat« ;"  liltewiss  jrcpeatcd  with  peals  of 
itpplause.  Ice.  (.icero  ad  Att.  lib.  li.  epist.  1».  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c  2. 

4  One  of  tte  seatences,  so  much  applauded  in  its 
application  to  him  at  the  theatre,  was,  "Eandeiu 
virtutem  tempus  veniet  ounfraviter  femes." 


dias,  under  whose  animositjf  to  the  governmes 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  it  was 
perceived  for  some  time  to  be  gatheiyig.^ 

This  bustling  profligate  having,  in  the  former 
year,  in  onlcr  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  tii- 
bime  of  the  people,  got  liimself  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  neceseaiy  , 
ratilication  of  the  deed  of  adoption  In  the  asseoi- 
bly  of  the  curisB,  until  his  cause  was  espoused  bv 
Cssar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  part,  in  re- 
sentment of  some  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
himself  by  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  M.  Antoniui. 
his  late  colleague  in  the  consulate.  Antonius 
being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  hi^ 
admmistration  in  Macedonia,  accused  \>f  extar- 
tion,  was  dclendcd  by  Cicero,  who  took  that  oc- 
casion to  lament  the  state  of  the  republic,  brour i.t 
under  subjection  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  which  nileii 
by  violence,  and  in  contempt  of  the  law.  Catitar 
was  greatly  provoked:  "This  persony  he  said, 
"  takes  the  same  liberty  to  vilify  the  reputation 
of  others,  that  he  takes  to  extol  his  own ;'  and 
upon  those  expressions,  considered  as  a  warnicir 
of  the  part  which  Cicero  was  likely  to  take  in  Iii^i 
absence^  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  senatorian  party  to  operate  against 
him.  His  destruction  might  be  effected  merely 
by  expediting  the  formality  of  Clodius's  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family,  to  qualify  him  for  tribune 
of  the  people  ;>  and  Ciesar,  on  the  very  day  in 
which  he  received  this  provocation  from  Cicero, 
permitted  the  act  of  adoption  to  pass  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  curia.  • 

Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  executing  thi^ 
deed  of  adoption  for  Ciodiua,  and  assisted  m  the 
quality  of  au^ur  to  carry  it  through  the  religious 
forms.  Clodms,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  that 
he  had  no  design  on'the  tribunate,  but  wassoUcit- 
iuj^  an  embassy  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Cicero  was  so  much  blinded  by  this  pretence, 
that  he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  the 
absurdity  of  Clodius,  in  having  himself  degraded 
into  a  plebeian,  merely  to  qualify  him  to  appear 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merry  like- 
wise with  his  not  being  put  on  the  commi^on  of 
twenty  for  the  execution  of  Cesar's  AjgnLrian 
law.  "  Strange !"  he  said,  **  that  he  who  was 
once  the  onW  male  creature  in  Cassar^s  house, 
cannot  now  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  this 
list  of  his  friends.'*' 

The  mor^  effectually  to  impose  upon  Cicero 
and  his  friends,  Cssar  afifected  to  believe,  that  the 
intention  of  Clodius  was  against  himselt^  ami 
taken  up  with  the  animosity  of  a  person  who  had 
already  attempted  to  dishonour  nis  house  ;^  and 
he  pretended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  of  consequence,  his  quaUfication  to  be 
elected  a  tribune.  Pompey  joined  in  the  same 
vile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  aajs  Cicero^  upon  hearing 
of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clodius,  **  tiiis  is 
perfect  tyranny.  Only  send  the  proper  officers  to 
me^  and  I  will  give  my  affidavit,  tnat  Pompey  told 
me  himself  he  had  assisted  as  augur  in  pas&inz 
that  decree."^ 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  CssarV 


6  Cieero  ad  Att.  Ub.  ii.  apisl.  19. 90.  SI,  SS,  23. 

0  Dio.  Cast>.  lib.  xzxviii  c  10.  &jc.  Plutarch,  in 
Cicerone.  Cicero  pro  dorao  sua,  de  Provinciis  Con- 
sularibus,  ice. 

7  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  7. 

8  In  the  intrigue  ^vith  Ciesat's  wife. 

9  Cia  ad  AU.  epist.  iO.    Vul.  13. 
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conauiste  diew  to  a  ckMe.  HexBtifiod  hk  treaty 
vntfa  Pompey,  hy  giving  lum  his  daogbter  Ju^a  in 
raariiaffa  During  tro  former  part  of  the  year, 
this  laay  had  been  (nromised  to  Servilius  Coepio^ 
and  had  been  ef  great  use  to  her  father,  by  se- 
ourinz  the  semcee  of  Caepio  against  Bibulua. 
Senrifina,  on  his  disappointment,  waspacified  by 
the  promiae  of  Pompey's  daughter.  Ussar  bim- 
sdf  married  the  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Piso, 
who,  together  with  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
Pompey,  was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  consu- 
late, and  who  was,  by  thisallianoe,  secured  in  the 
interest  of  Cesar.  "Provinces^  armies,  and 
kinffdoma,"  said  Cato  on  this  occasion,  **are 
raad9  the  dowries  of  women,io  and  the  empire 
hself  an  appendage  of  female  prostitution." 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  among  parties 
who  dealt  in  bnimsitions  and  artifices,  as  well  as 
in  open  and  daring  measures,  some  particulars 
are  recorded,  which,  to  gain  our  behe^  require 
some  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Vetttua^  a  citizen  of  some  note,  who  had  been 
fimployed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his  consulship 
lo  gain  intelligence  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy, 
now  himself  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of 
whieh  the  origin  and  the  issue  were  malter  of 
▼arioiiB  oonjectute.  Knowing  that  Curio,  a  young 
man  of  high  rank,  and  a  dedared'enemy  of  Ce- 
sar, was  on  bad  terms  likewise  with  Pompey,  he 
'  told  him  in  confidence,  thai  he  himself  had  deter- 
mined to  assassinate  Pompey,  and  pn^posed  to 
Curio  to  join  with  him  in  that  design.  The  young 
man  communicated  the  matter  to  his  fiither,  and 
the  &ther  to  Pompe]^,  who  laid  it  before  the  aeiute. 
Vetttus  being  examined  in  the  senate,  at  first  de- 
nied any  intercourse  with  Curio,  but  afterwards 
confessed,  that  ho  had  been  drawn  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  this  young  man,  with  LucuUus, 
Brutus,  Bibulos,  and  some  others,  who  had 
formed  a  design  on  Pompey's  life. 

It  was  strongly  suspected,  that  Cesar  had  em- 
\Aojed  Vettius  to  frame  this  impostyre,  in  order 
that  he  might  engage  some  of  those  penons  in  a 
rriminal  oorrespondenoe ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
rended  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  somie  foundation' 
for  an  imputation  of  guilt  against  them,  that  he 
should,  with  a  party  of  slaves,  armed  with  dag- 
^«rs,  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken;  that 
ite  ah/onHd  at  tint  deny  the  pbt,  but  afterwards 
suflbr  himself  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to  confess, 
:%nd  to  declare  his  pretended  accomplices.;  that 
thiis  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  early  intima- 
tion which  Cufio  gave  to  his  ^ther,  before  all  the 
ciicnmstaaops  intended  to  give  it  an  air  of  proba- 
bility were  in  readiness. 

it  Mi'as  scarcely  {>os8ible,  however,  ^at  Cesar 
should  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
hazard  of  detection  in  so  in&moos  a  project.  He 
laid  hold  of  it  indeed  with  some  avidity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  it  against  bia  opponents.  After 
Vettiva  had  been  examined  berore  the  seiuite, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  for  &rthcr  examina- 
twnj  Cesar  presented  him  to  the  people,  and 
brought  him  into  the  rostra,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  pretended  bloody  design.  The 
priMoer  repeated  his  oon&esioi^  but  varied  in 
the  aoeount  of  his  aocomplioes,  partiouhirly  in 
lesvii^  Brutus  out  d  the  list;  a  cnoumstance 
likewise,  in  the  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to 
tbp  partialis  of  Cesar,  and  considered  as  proof 


10  Platarch.  in  Catone. 


of  his  daadcfltine  rriatioii  to  this  joung  man. 
Vettius  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  a  process 
commenced  against  him  on  the  statute  of  in- 
tended assassination.  A  trial  must  have  proba- 
bly disdosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  reason 
waa  said  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vettius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  order  of  Cesar  m  prison. ^i 

By  the  influence  of  Pompey  and 
U.  C.  695.  Cesar,  Gabinius  and  Piso  were 
L  (Mlpur.  elected  consuls.;  and,  by  their  con- 
m'M  Am  C^  nivance,  Clodius  became  tribune  of 
««iii«iMM,  the  people.    The  ascendant  they 

JL  Gabiniiu  had  gained,  however,  was  extreme- 
JV^q»«.  ly  disagreeable  tomany  of  the  other 

officers  of  state,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
C.  Memius  Gemellus  joined  in  an  accusation 
against  Cesar,  late  consul,  for  proceedings  m  office 
contrary  to  law  and  religion.  Cesar,  for  some 
time,  affected  to  join  issue  with  him  on  these 
questions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment ; 
but  apprehenduig-4lelay  and  trouble^  viithout  any 
advantage  from  such  an  enquiry,  he  pfeaded  his 
privilege  as  a  person  destined  for  public  service ; 
and  aocordincly,  without  staying  to  ansv^er  this 
charge,  vrithdrew  from  the  city,  and  copitinued  to 
make  his  levies,  and  to  assemble  hb  aimy  in  tl^ 
•uburbs  of  Rome. 

In  this  fMwture  of  affairs,  one  of  the  quaestors, 
who  had  served  under  Cesar  in  his  consulship, 
was  convicted  of  some  misdemeanor  ;^  and  the 
opposite  party,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sudden  broke 
the  chains  in  which  they  were  held,  commenced 
suits  sgunst  all  the  toob  that  had  been  empio^ed 
by  him  in  his  late  violent  meaaures.  Gaoiniua 
mtd  be^i  charged  with  bribery  by  Caius  Cato, 
then  a  young  roan.  But  the  pretor,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases^ 
being  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  evaded  the 
question.  Caius  Cato  eomplained  to  the  peof^ 
and,  having  said  that  Pompey  usurped  a  dicta- 
torial power,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.>3 

Vatinius  was  accused  before  the  pretor  Mem- 
mius,  who  willingly  .received  the  accusation;  but 
all  proceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Clodius  in  the  capacity  of  tribune; 
and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate 
soon  came  to  be  more  entirely  occupied  with  the 
deogns  of  this  &ctious  adventurer. 

The  ruin  of  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  which  Clodius  proposed  to  him- 
self in  entering  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  and  this, 
though  afiectmg  to  be  of  the  popular  party,  he 
pursued  chiefly  from  motives  ol  personal  ani- 
mosity and  resentment.  Cicero  had  given  evi- 
dence against  him  on  his  trial,  and  afterwards  in 
the  senate  made  hun  the  object  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vective.^^  He  is  generally  represented  by  Cicero 
as  efieminate  anaprofligate^  void  of  discretion  or 
prudence.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  mantled  with  considemble  steadi- 
ness and  address.  He  acted  evidently  in  concert 
with  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus ;  but  proba*- 
blv  had  not  from  them  any  partbuiar  direction  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  once  the  summary  proceedings  which 


11  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  24.    Sueton.  in  Ca- 
sare,  c  90. 
18  Sneton.  in  Nerqne,  c.  ii.  et  la  Cvsars,  c  S3,      * 

13  Cieero  ad  Oaint.  Frat.  lib.  i.  eptst.  S. 

14  Ciesr.  ad  Att.  m.  i. 
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ifCffe  eiBDlo3rad  agiiiiat  llie  accompfiOM  of  Cati- 
line,  the  danger  ofthkpreeedent  was  a  favoarite 
topic  with  the  popular  motion.  Clodioa  profcaaed 
that  the  object  or  his  tribunate  waa  to  provide  a 
^rd  againat  thia  duiger.  He  began  with  pay- 
ing hifl  court  to  diflerent  paitiea  and  diflennt  or- 
dera  of  men  in  the  repubhc,  hj  propoaing  acta  1k- 
voumble  to  each ;  ancf  he  atated  nia  motion  for  the 
better  seeuTtng  of  the  people  againat  arbitraiy 
executiona,  w&ch  he  meant  in  the  end  to  apply 
to  Cicero,  aa  but  one  of  many  imlationa  intended 
bjT  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  aad  which  he 
joined  with  aome  acta  of  gratification  to  private 
persona.  He  gained  the  preaent  conaub  by  pro- 
curing them  lucrative  appointmenta,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  in  omoe;  to  Pbo^  Macedo- 
nia including  Acnaia{.to  Cfabiniua,  Bvna  with  a 
considerable  addition  beyond  the  uaual  bonnda  of 
the  province.!  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debta  which  were 
due  for  com  at  the  public  granaiiea;  and  by  or- 
dering, for  the  future,  the  dirtrtbutiona  fitmi  thence 
to  be  made  gratuitouafy.^  He,  at  the  aame  time, 
procured  another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many 
of  the  citizenai  for  w^^nof^  and  increaaing  the 
number  of  oorporationa  which  hod  been  aboGahed 
about  nine  years  before,  on  account  of  the  troa- 
Uea  to  which  they  gave  riae. 

The  meeting  of  corporate  bodiea,  in  a  city  ao 
much  addicted  to  Action  and  tumult,  had  been 
the  cauae  of  frequent  disordera.  Aa  peraona,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  state,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  people,  by  indulging  their  paasionB  for  idle- 
neaa  and  jimaure,  with  gamea,  theatrical  enter- 
tainmenta,  combats  of  ghdiateis,  and  the  baiting 
of  wild  beaata;  ao  the  head  of  every  corporate 
body,  though  upon  a  smaller  acale,  had  hia  feaata, 
hiaentertainmenti^  and  ahowa,  forming  hia  party 
of  retainon,  on  occasion,  to  maintain  hia  pretcn- 
abns  by  force.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  auch 
eatabliahments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  every 
tradesman  in  hia  stall  the  feeling  and  oonaequenoe 
of  a  Crassus,  a  Pompey,  and  a  Cesar,  aflecting 
to  govern  the  world  in  their  respecdve  ways,  waa 
gr^ily  adopted  by  the  lower  people.  And  Ck>- 
dius  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  popular  meet^ 
ings  to  awaken  and  to  direct  thdr  seal  to  hia  own 
purpose.*  He  even  {piined  a  oonaideraUe  party 
m  the  senate  by  aflecting  to  circumscribe  the  dia- 
rretionarv  power  of  the  cenaors  over  thia  body. 
Many  of  the  members  had  reason  to  dread  the 
cenaorial  animadveiaions,  and  were  pleaaed  with 
an  act  which  he  obtained  to  provide,  that  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  atruok  off  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  without  a  tbrmal  trial,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  the  oenaora.* 

^  Joined  to  so  many  arts  praotised  to  reooneile 
dtflferent  parties  to  the  measures  he  affected  to 
take  for  the  security  of  the  people's  liberties,  Clo- 
dius  promulgated  liia  law  of  provision  against  ar- 
bitrary executiona,  and  gave  it  a  reirospecit  which 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  comprehend  the  aum- 
^narv  proceedings  which  had  been  held  againat 
Oethpgus  and  Lentnhis  in  the  oonsuhite  of  Q- 
eeio.  While  the  subject  was  in  dependence,  he 
thought  of  two  circumstances  th«t  miglit  operate 


I  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 

3  Psdiaous  in  PJ9oniana.  Dio.  lib.  xxxvill.  Cicero 
pro  l>onio  «aa. 

3  DiQ.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  13.  Cicero  in  Piaonem,  c  4-  et 
Afcanlus,  Hild. 

4  Ibid.    i9m  a  suanmary  of  Ume  actf,   Cioerppro 
0«ztio,  from  c  IS  to  c.  98. 


against  him,  and  which  he  waa  thutfom  Alia 
mined  to  prevent  One  was,  the  practice  of  le- 
curring  to  the  eeleatial  anapioea  oy  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  were  aoroetimcs  aua- 
pended ;  and  the  other  waa,  the  oppoaition  which 
ne  might  expect  from  Cato^  who  waa  likefy  to 
conaider  the  cauae  of  the  senate  and  the  republic 
aa  involved  in  that  of  the  magistrate^  who  had 
meserved  the  state  by  executing  their  dflcreee. 
To  aecuie  himself  againat  the  first,  he  produed 
an  edict  to  prohibit  alTperaona  from  observing  the 
heavena  while  the  people  were  dehberatine  on 
any  afifair  of  atate ;  andTto  obviate  the  aeeono,  he 
thought  of  a  pretence  fiir  a  temporary  removal  of 
Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  consulate,  pato,  though  armed 
aa  he  waa  aolely  with  the  reputation  of  mtegrity, 
unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  ruinoiu  iaie- 
tion  affecting  popular  meaaurea,  yet  by  fata  un- 
remitted oppoaition,  he  forced  thein,  on  oocaaion, 
to  ahow  what  Pompey  in  particular  was  ex- 
tremely deairoua  to  conceal,  that  they  prevailed 
by  corruption  and  force,  not  by  what  they  pre- 
tended, the  free  choice  of  their  fellow-citizenf . 
Clodiua  foreaeeing  a  like  oppoaition,  and  poanhly 
a  dieappointment  in  hia  de^pi  agamat  CioerG^  if 
Cato  continued  at  Rome,  devised  a  commiaaion  to 
empby  him  in  foieign  aervice.  Ptokmy,  king  of 
Cyprua,  had  put  a  personal  affront  on  Clomn, 
by  rsfustng  to  pay  hia  ranaom  when  taloen  hy  pi- 
latee  on  ue  coaat  of  Aaia  near  to  that  kknd. 
He  now  toc^  an  opportunity  to  be  levenged  on 
him,  by  procuring  an  act  to  forfeit  hia  kingdom 
and  his  treaauie;  and  bjr  making  Cato  t£e  in- 
strument  of  hia  ravenge,  he  propom  to  free  him- 


aelf  at  the  aame  time  from  the  interruptkm  whirti 
thia  citizen  waa  likely  to  give  to  hia  pnjecta  at 
Rome.' 

At  an  interview  with  CaAOi  Clodiua  had  the 
impudence  to  pretend  great  admiration  of  hia  tir- 
tne;  told  him,  that  the  cooimiarion  to  reduce  Cy- 
prua into  the  form  of  a  province  waa  aolicited  bv 
many;  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who^  by  ha» 
ftithfulneas  and  integrity,  waa  ao  well  qnaufied 
for  the  trust  as  Cato^  and  that  he  meant  to  propoar 
him  to  the  people.  *<  That,"  aaid  Cato,  **  I  know  v 
a  mere  artince ;  not  an  honour,  but  an  indignity  in- 
tended to  me."  "  Nay,"  aaid  Clodiua,  "  S  you  do 
not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force;"  and  on 
that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  hia  nomination 
from  the  people.  Lest  the  affairof  CjproM  ahoold 
not  detain  him  a  aufficient  time,  he  vraa  frrther 
charged  in  his  commiaaion  to  repair  to  Byzantium 
to  reatore  aome  exiles^  and  to  quiet  aome  trouhleF 
which  had  ariaen  at  that  place. 

Ccaar  and  Pompey  likewiae  concurred  in  pro- 
curing thia  commiasion  to  Cato^  in  order  to  re- 
move a  powerful  aupport  from  the  pneton  Mem- 
miua  and  Domitius,  whose  proposal  to  repeal  ail 
the  acta  of  Coaar  waa  yet  in  dependence. 

The  atorm  waa  now  preparea  to  faH  upon  the 
amsnatnto  who  had  preaided  in  the  auppreaaion 
of  Catiline's  party,  and  no  man  had  any  doubt 
of  ita  direction.  Cato,  before  he  left  Rome,  aer- 
ing  Ccaar  in  poasesaion  of  the  gates  with  an 
army,  and  ready,  in  the  ewnt  or  any  tnraDlt, 
under  pretence  of  quieting  disordeia,  to  eiUtfr 
the  city  by  fbrcc^  and  to  seize  on  thegavenraKOt ; 
and  apprehendiag,  that  the  cauae  in  dependenop, 
however  just,  waa  altegether  deapemte,  earnestly 


5  Cictro  pro  flaxtio. 
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exhorted  CieBTO^  rather  to  yield  and  to  withdravr 
from  the  city,  than  to  brinxp  matters  to  extremi- 
ties in  the  present  state  of  the  republic' 

Cioero,  howoTer,  Wi&  for  some  time  undecided. 
Having  secured  the  support  of  L.  Ninius  Gtua- 
dntufl)  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  proposed  to  ob- 
struct the  proceedings  of  his  enemy,  and  to  give 
a  negative  to  oil  his  motions.  Afterwards,  upon 
assomnoes  from  Clodius,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  aHo|[ether  general,  and  had  no  special 
relation  to  himself,  he  was  prevailed  on  not  to 
divide  the  college  of  tribunes,  or  to  engage  ^is 
friends  in  the  invidious  task  of  giving  a  negative 
to  a  law,  that  was  intended  merely  to  guard  the 
people  against  arbitrary  proceedings.^ 

Clodius,  having  obtained  this  advantage,  no 
longer  made  any  secret  of  his  design  a^ninst 
CiceiD,  and  boasted  of  the  concurrence  of  Cosar 
and  Pompev.  In  this  neither  of  these  professed 
friends  of  Cicero  denied  the  imputation  ^  but  ex- 
enaed  themselves  in  private  by  pleading,  that 
while  their  own  acts  of  the  procedmg  year  were 
still  <|uestioned  by  the  prator,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  terms  with  so  violent  a  tribune  ;9 
but  Pompey,  together  with  this  apology  for  his 
present  conduct,  gave  Cicero  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  future  protection.  "  This  triune,"  he 
said,  "shall  kill  me  before  he  injure  you."  It  is ; 
not  credible  that  Pompey  then  meant  to  betrav 
him;  it  was  sufficiently  base  that,  in  the  sequel, 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  On  the  contrary, 
when  his  aid  came  to  be  most  wanted  by  his  in- 
jursd  firiend,  he  retired  to  tho  country,  under 
pretence  of  business ;  and  being  at  his  villa  near 
Alha,  where  Lentulua;  LucuUus,  and  many  of 
the  most  respectable  senators  repaired  to  him 
with  the  warmest  entreaties  in  behalf  of  a  person 
to  whose  eloquence  and  panegyric  he  owed  so 
many  of  his  honours,  he  coldly  referred  them  to 
the  ordinary  officers  of  state  for  protection,  say- 
in^;,  that  as  a  private  citizen  he  could  not  contend 
with  a  furious  tribune  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
people.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  Gabinius,  though 
nnder  the  absolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promoted 
the  attack  against  Cicero,  and  cnecked  every 
attempt  that  was  made  in  his  favour.  When 
the  equestrian  order,  together  with  numben  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  from  every  quarter 
of  Italy,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
aentecf  a  memorial  to  the  senate  in  his  behalf; 
and  when  the  roembefs  proposed  to  take  mourn- 
ing, and  to  intercede  with  the  people,  Ghibinius 
sMidenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the  meeting, 
went  directly  from  thence  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  he  threw  out  injurious  insinuations 
against  the  senate,  and  mentioned  the  meetings 
^nuch  had  been  held  by  the  equestrian  order,  as 
riotous  and  seditious  tumults;  said,  that  the 
knights  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  revived 
the  memorv  of  that  part  which  they  themselves  had 
acted  in  the  violent  measures  which  were  now 
Gommg  under  renew,  and  which  were  so  likely 
to  meet  with  a  jnst  retribution  from  the  people. 

1  n  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  see  rom- 
pty  in  person  at  iiis  country-house ;  but  while 
tliB  eQppUant  was  entering  at  one  door,  this 
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treacherous  friend  withdrew  at  aaother.u  JSo 
longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  a  per- 
son on  whom  he  had  so  fully  relied,  lie  began  to 
be  agitated  by  a  variety  of  counsels  and  projects. 
He  was  invited  by  Cesar  to  place  himself  in  the 
station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Gaul ;  and, 
in  that  public  character  abroad,  to  take  refuge 
from  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  him 
in  Italy.  .But  this,  from  a  person  who  had  so 
much  contributed  to  raise  the  storm,  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  design  to  insult  or  betray 
nim;  or  at  best  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  himself.  Being  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  citizens,  chieBy  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  he  some- 
times had  thoughts  of  defending  himself  by  force; 
at  other  times,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune^  and 
as  appears  from  his  letters,  proposed  to  kill  Mni- 
self ;  and  was  diverted  fhKn  this  intention  only 
by  the  entreaties  and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Clodius 
assembled  the  people  to  pass  the  act  he  had  fram- 
ed against  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that  Cesar, 
who  on  account  of  his  military  cx)mmand  was 
then  excluded  from  tho  dty,  might  be  present 
This  artful  politician  bein^  called  upon  among 
the  first  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  with  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  unwillinrrness  to  bear 
hard  on  any  person  to  whom  the  &w  might  ap- 
ply, referrea  tne  people  to  his  former  dcdarations; 
said,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  en  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitrary  executions ;  that  he  approved  the 
act  which  was  now  proposed,  as  &r  as  it  provided 
against  such  offences  for  the  future ;  but  could 
not  approve  of  its  having  a  retrospect  to  any 
transaction  already  passed. 

While  Cssar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opi- 
nion, affected  to  go  no  fiuther  than  consistency 
and  a  regard  to  his  former  conduct  seemed  to 
require,  te  permitted  or  directed  his  party  to  go 
every  length  with  Clodius,  and  meant  either  to 
ruin  Cicero,  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection 
on  the  terms  that  should  be  prescribed  to  him. 

When  the  general  law  had  passed,  there  was 
vet  no  mention  of  Cicero ;  and  his  enemies  might 
nave  still  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  the 
application  to  him ;  but  he  himself,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  min<],  anticipated  the  accusation,  went  forth 
in  mourning  to  the  streets,  and  implored  meicv 
of  every  citizen  with  an  aspect  of  dejection,  which 
probably  did  not  encourage  any  party  to  espouse 
his  cause.  He  was  frequently  met  m  this  con- 
dition, and  insulted  by  Ckxfius,  who  walked  in 
the  streets,  attended  by  an  armed  rablile ;  and  ho 
determined  at  last  to  abaiAlon  the  city.  Bein^ 
escorted  bY  a  company  of  his  friends,  lie  passed 
through  the  gates  m  the  middle  of  the  night  on 
the  fint  of  April,  took  the  road  of  Lucania,  and 
intended  to  nave  made  his  retreat  into  Sicily, 
where  the  memory  of  his  administration  in  the 
eapacity  of  questor.  and  the  continued  effects  of 
his  patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  procure 
him  a  &vourable  veoeption.i2  But  Ckidius,  im« 
mediately  upon  his  departure,  having  earned  a 
special  attainder,  by  which,  in  tho  language  of 
such  acta,  he  was  tnterdKted  the  use  dT  fire  and 
water  {  and  by  which  every  person  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy  was  forbid,  under  severo 
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penalties  tn  harbour  him ;  Virgilius,  the  pnetor 
of  Sicily,  though  his  friend,  declined  to  receive 
him.  He  turned  from  thence  to  Brundasium, 
passed  into  Macedonia,  and  would  have  fixed  hia 
residence  at  Athens;  bur  apprehending  that  this 
place  was  within  the  distance  prescril:«d  to  him 
by  the  act  of  banishment,  he  went  to  Thessalo- 
mca  in  his  way  to  C^zicum.  Here  he  had  let- 
ters that  gave  nim  intimation  of  some  change  in 
his  favour,  and  entertaining:  some  prospect  of 
being  speedily  recalled,  he  r  vrdingly  determined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  this  hoi<r. 

We  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  frailties 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labourinor  under  the  ordinary  defects 
o[  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undisguised 
to  his  friends,  and  has  Icil  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity  in 
some  passages  of  his  life,  of  pusillanimity  in  others, 
escape  him  with  uncommon  facility.  Being  at 
least  of  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he 
gives  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps  not  more 
nrom  weakness,  than  from  design  to  excite  his 
friends  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  have  him  re- 
stored. He  knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic 
of  praise,  and  might  have  aspired  to  it ;  but  would 
it  not,  he  may  have  (Questioned,  encouraged  his 
party  to  sleep  over  his  wrongs  1  In  any  other 
view,  his  complaints  resemble  more  the  wailings 
of  an  infant,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy  composed 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  langua^  of  a  man  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  inte^nty  m  the  midst  of 
undeserved  trouble. — "  I  wish  I  may  see  the  day," 
he  writes  to  Atticus,  "in  which  I  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  thank  you  for  having  prevailed  upon 
me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself;  for  it  is 
certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I 
yielded  to  you  in  that  matter."' 

In  answer  to  the  same*  friend,  who  had  chid 
him  for  want  of  fortitude,  "What  species  of  evil,"  I 


he  says,  "do  I  not  endure?  Did  ever  any  per- 
son fail  from  so  high  a  state  1  in  so  good  a  cause  ? 
with  such  abilities  and  knowledge?  with  so  much 
public  esteem  ?  with  the  supiMtt  of  such  a  re- 
spectable order  of  citizens?  Can  I  remember 
what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am  ?  Stript  of 
80  many  honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  so  much 
glory,  cieprived  of  such  a  fortune,  tore  from  the 
arms  of  such  children,  debarred  the  view  of  such 
a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  I  was  to  myself  yet 
now  debarred  from  my  presence,  that  I  may  spanr 
him  what  he  must  suffer  from  such  a  signt,  and 
myself  what  I  must  feel  in  being  the  cause  of 
so  much  misery  to  him.  T  could  say  more  of  a 
load  of  evils  which  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears."' 

Prom  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  of  Ci- 
cero in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  degree 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  he  had  suffered,  the 
desertion  of  tnosc  on  whom  he  relied  for  support, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  Icfl  his  family  exposed, 
affected  his  mind.  The  consciousness  of  his  in- 
tegrity, even  his  vanity  forsook  him ;  iand  his  fine 
genius,  no  longer  employed  in  the  forum  o^  in 
toe  senate,  or  busied  ii^the  literary  studies  which 
amused  him  aflerwaids*  in  a  more  calamitous; 
time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exaggerating  the 
distress  of  his  fortunes,  preyed  uponhimself.  It 
appeared  from  this,  and  many  other  scenes  of  his 
life,  that  although  he  loved  virtuous  actions,  yet 
his  virtue  was  accompanicil  with  so  insatiable  a 
thirst  of  the  praise,  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
his  mind  was  unable  to  sustain  itself  without  this 
foreisn  assistance ;  and  when  the  prais^  which 
was  due  to  his  consulate  was  changed  into  ob- 
loquy and  8cx}rnL  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  good  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character ; 
and  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of 
his  exile,  sunk  or  rose  in  his  own  esteem,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  valued  or  neglected  at  Rome.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Cetsar  takea  Poasesgion  of  hia  Province — Migration  qf  the  Helvetii — Their  Defeat — War  wiik 
Arioviatua — Return  qf  deaar  for  the  Winter  into  Italy — Crreat  Concourae  of  Citizens  to  kia 
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and  Ccsaar — Axigmentation  of  the  Army  in  Gaulr— Second  Campaign  qf  Oesar — Operaitonm 
on  the  Aistie — On  the  Meuae  and  Sambre — Battle  with  the  Nervii — Sacceaaful  Attempt  far 
the  Reatoraiionqf  Cicero — Controversy  Relating  to  hia  House — Repeated  Riota  of  daudixLa-'-^ 
Trial  of  Miio. 


WHILE  the  transaction  which  terminated  in 
tha  exile  of  Cicevo  was  still  in  dependence,  Ce- 
sar, although)  by  aasuoung  the  mibtary  character, 
he  liad  dii^ualified  himMtf  to  take  any  part  in 
civil  affairs^  had  actually  gone  from  the  city  and 
embodied  his  legions,  yet  be  still  remained  m  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  to  observe  the  issue  of  that 
business,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  his  party. 
Me  thought  himself  loo  much  interested  in  the 
event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  directbn  of 
Pompey,  with  whom  his  own  connexion  was 
precarious,  and  might  be  of  short  duratbn.  He 
was  incUned  to  ruin,  if  he  oould  not  gain,  a  per- 
son whose  talents  and  character  made  him  of  so 
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much  conaequence  to  the  parties  who  contended 
for  power  in  the  state.  Having  failed  in  liia  at- 
tempt to  gain  him  as  a  dependent,  and  to  carry 
him  as  piurt  of  his  own  retmue  into  Gaul,  he  se- 
cretly promoted  the  designs  of  Clodius,  and  en>- 
ployed  his  own  retainers  and  friends  against  faini, 
until  he  saw  the  purpose  aocomplisiied. 

The  provinces  of  which  Gfisar  had  obtained 
the  command,  comprehended,  as  has  been  ohaerv 
ed,  under  the  denomination  of  the  two  Gauli^ 
considerable  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Alfw. 
Cisalpino  Gaul,  which  was  jomed  to  Italy,  ex- 
tended to  Lucca,  not  far  from  Pisa  on  one  aide 

9  Ibid,  epist.  10. 
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of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  Rubicon,  not  far 
from  Arirainurn  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Mediternrrtwn  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  waa  known  by  the 
name  of  Graul.  A  part  of  this  tract,  which  was 
hounded  by  the  Rhone,  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vcipif,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
alrcaiiy  a  Roman  province,  including,  together 
with  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^,  what,  from  its 
early  subjection  to  the  Romans,  is  still  named 
Provence. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  into 
thre^  principal  parts,  occupied  by  the  Aquitani, 
the  Ceites,  and  the  Belgs,  nations  differing  in 
language,  establishments,  and  customs.  The  first 
division  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ga- 
ronne; the  second  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine; 
and  the  third  from  thence  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheld. 

In  each  of  these  tracts  there  was  a  multiplicity 
of  separate  cantons  and  independent  communities, 
of  which  Cssar  had  occasion  to  enumerate  no 
leas  than  four  hundred.  Even  the  smaUest  of 
theae  commuidties^  by  his  account,  was  broken 
into  parties  and  factions,  who  had  separate  ob- 
jects^ and  were  engaged  in  opposition  to  each 
•  other.  The  people^  in  general,  were  held  in  a 
state  of  dependence  by  two  separate  onlers  of 
men,  whose  condition  and  character  may  account 
for  the  manifold  diiisions  and  aniniosities  that 
took  place  in  their  countr)-.  One  order  was  eccle- 
siastical, composed  of  the  Druids,  who,  by  their 
profession,  *had  the  keeping  of  such  mysteries, 
and  the  performance  of  sucn  rites  as  were  then 
in  use ;  and,  having  over  their  fellow-citizens  the 
claim  to  a  hierarchy,  had,  among  themsehes,  in 
the  various  pretensions  to  preferment  and  rank 
in  their  own  order,  continual  objects  of  competi- 
tioo,  jealonsy,  and  quarrels. 

The  other  order  was  entirely  military,  and 
connsted  of  persons  whose  )>rincipaJ  distinction 
aroM  from  tm  number  of  their  armed*  adfaerente; 
and  who,  therefore,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
multitude  of  their  retainers,  or  in  the  force  of  their 
parties.* 

The  country,  we  learn,  in  general,  was  inter- 
apeiMd  with  what  are  called  towns,  and  what 
were,  in  reality,  safe  retreats,  or  placies  of  strength. 
It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the  resources  of  a 
nomeroaa  people ;  armies  were  collected,  and  po- 
litical assemblies  were  statedly,  or  occasionally 
called :  but  how  the  people  were  accommodated, 
or  in  what  degree  they  were  supplied  with  the 
otdinary  productions  of  mechanic  or  commercial 
arts,  is  no  where  described. 

In  these  particulars,  however,  as  they  were 
fHobaMy  less  skilful  than  the  Italians,  so  they 
smpassed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yielded  in 
the  reputation  of  valour ;  and  they  were  now  in 
leality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  ra- 
pacity and  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambition, 
refined  policy,  and  superior  arts  of  the  other. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  so  numerous, 
and  fikcly  to  be  divided  indefinitely  by  family  or 
personal  jealousies,  Cnsar  was  about  to  find  the 
ooeaaions,  whieh  he  undoubtedly  sought  for,  ef 
nisin^  his  reputation  in  war,  of  enriching  himself 
and  his  dependents,  and  of  forming  an  army 
mraed  toaenrice,  and  attached  to  himself.  While 
be  was  yet  in  Italy,  he  had  intimation  of  a 
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wonderful  project  formed  by  tlje  Helveiii,  nativei'"' 
of*  the  tract  which  eirtends  from  the  Jura  to  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  valleys  which  divide  those 
mountains,  to  quit  their  own  country  in  order  to 
exchange  it  for  a  better  settlement,  in  a  less  in- 
clement region,  on  the  lower  and  more  fertile- 
plains  of  Gaul. 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton,  ano 
inustercHl  no  leas  than  three  hundred  and  fifly- 
cight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
sand were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  To 
put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  great  apparatus  of 
provi8ion.s,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages  was  neces^ 
sary ;  and  they  allotted  two  years  for  the  necessa- 
ry preparations.  This  time  was  now  elapsed, 
and  the  swarm  began  to  dislodge  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  Cssar  was 
to  take  possession  of  his  jirovince.  On  receiving 
the  alarm,  he  set  out  from  Italy,  and  with  hasty 
journeys  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  to  prevent 
surprise,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone, 
and  took  other  measures  to  preclude  the  access 
of  strangers  to  his  province. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Helvetians  sent  a  pacific 
message,  desiring,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  Rhone,  and  giving  assurances  that  they 
would  abstain  from  every  sort  of  hostility  on  their 
march  through  the  Roman  province.  CsDsar,  in 
order  to  ^n  time,  affected  to  take  their  request 
into  consideration,  promised  to  give  them  an  an- 
swer by  the  middle  of  April ;  and  in  this  manner 
amused  them,  while  he  assembled  the  legion,  that 
was  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  with  tne  great- 
est despatch.  At  the  same  time,  he  fbrtifin)  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  pass^  at  which  the  Rhone  enters  be> 
tween  the  Jura  and  the  Vuache,  and  from  thence 
running  under  cliffs,  and  steep  mountains,  ren- 
ders the  access  from  Helvetia  to  Graul  either  im- 
practicable or  easily  obstructed. 

Being  thus  prepared  for  his  defence,  he,  on  the 
return  of  the  Helvetian  deputies,  gave  them  for 
answer.  That  the  Romans  never  allowed  strangerB 
to  pass  through  their  country ;  and  that  if  any 
attempt  were  made  on  his  province,  he  should 
repel  M  by  force.  Upon  receiving  this  answer, 
the  Helvetians,  though  too  late,  endeavoured  to 
effect  the  passa^  of  the  Rhone,  and  made  re- 
peated attacks,  either  where  the  river  was  ford- 
able,  or  where  it  admitted  the  use  of  rafts  or  of 
boats,  but  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  and 
were  at  last  obliged  to  turn  to  the  right,  where, 
by  the  consent  of  the  Sequani,  their  neighbours 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  passed  over  the 
Jura  into  Gaul. 

Cssar,  ])robably  not  more  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  province,  than  desirous  to  render  it  a  scene 
of  action,  determined  to  observe  the  migrations  of 
this  enemy,  and  to  seize  the  occatoon  they  fur- 
nished him  of  forming  his  troops  to  service.  For 
this  purpose  he  hin^lf,  in  person,  repassed  the 
Alps,  and  without  any  regaiti  to  the  limitations 
of  nis  commission,  which  restricted  his  miKtary 
establishment  to  three  legions,  ordered  additional 
levies,  and  with  the  forces  assembled  near  Aqui- 
ieia,  returned  to  his  northern  province.  In  this 
march  he  met  with  opponUon  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains,  who  endeavoured  to  ob« 
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tfcKuet  hia  way :  but  hi)  had  traversed  the  coanltrj 
of  the  Allobrpeefl,  and  paasad  the  Rhone  above  its 
confluence  mm  the  Soane,^  when  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  the  H^Ivetii,  having  cleared  the  passes 
of  Jura»  and  marched  through  the  countrv  of  the 
Sequani,  were  arrived  on  the  Soane;  and  although 
thev  had  hitherto,  agreeably  to  their  stipulations 
with  the  natives,  abstained  from  hostilities,  that 
they  threatened  the  nations  inhabiting  beyond 
this  river  ^th  fire  and  sword. 

tTpon  application  made  to  him  for  protection 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  tae  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued 
his  march ;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the  Hel- 
veUi,  who  had  moveain  four  divisions  (this  being 
the  number  of  their  cantons,)  the  three  lln^  haid 
already  {)aased  the  Soane;  and  that  the  fourth 
division  being  to  follow,  yet  remained  on  the 
nearer  bank  c7  the  river,  he  marched  in  the  night 
with  three  legions,  surprised  this  rear-4]ivision ; 
and,  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword, 
forcad  the  renuunder  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Cnaar*s  army  ar> 
liTed  on  the  ^oane^  he  constructed  a  bridge,  and 
passed  that  river  in  his  way  to  the  enemy.  The 
Helvetians,  sensible  of  their  loss  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
be  having  executed  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a 
nver  which  had  detained  them  above  ninety  days, 
aent  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  permission 
to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  settlement  on 
amicable  terms.  They  ofiered,  in  case  they  were 
allowed  to  sk  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  place  to  himself;  bidding  him  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  ^'the  arms  of  the  Helvetii 
had,  on  farmer  occasiixis,  been  ielt  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  the  recent  fate  of  a  singl^panton 
taken  by  surprise  ought  not  to  flatter  mm  too 
much ;  that  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their 
fiithers  to  rely  more  on  valour  than  on  artifice  or 
OB  negotiation;  l^ut  that  thejr  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  present  migration  signalized  with  any 
mivsaacres,  nor  Ibeir  new  settlement  stained  witn 
Roman  bUxxL" 

To  this  message,  Csesar  replied,  "That  he 
enMUd  recollect  to  have  beard  of  insults  whi^  had 
been  ofiered  to  the  Romans  by  their  natioW,  and 
to  which  they  now  probably  alluded:  that  he 
likewise  had  more  recent  provocations  w]uch  he 
knew  how  to  resent ;  nevertheless,  if  they  meant 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  uijuries 
th^  had  done  to  the  Allobro^es'  and  to  the  Edui*, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  their  tuture  beha%  iour,  that 
he  was  willing  to  grant  them  peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  with- 
drew, sayings  That  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  gi^  hostages ;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  tollowing  day:  the 
Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  (quarter  where  they 
BUght  settle  without  interruption ;  and  Cnsar,  to 
obKrve  their  motioae,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  country  of  lulall  ies.  Both  continu- 
ed on  the  same  route  during  fifteen  days,  with  no 
more  than  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles  between 
the  front  of  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 


1  Then  the  Arar. 

3  Inhabitants  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Gene- 
va, aad  part  of  Savoy. 

3  Occttffyinf  tJie  eountry  between  the  Soaoe  and  the 
Loire. 


On  this  march  CmnfB  oavaby,  having  mU^ 
engaged  themselves  on  unfavourable  ground,  le* 
ceived.Aoheck;  and  he  himself  bein£  obtiged  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Snene,  by  which  na  i»- 
ceived  his  provisions,  was  likely  to  kise  sight  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  had  intelfieence,  that  they 
had  taken  post  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  about  eight 
miles  in  his  front,  and  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
resolution  to  receive  him,  in  that  position,  if  he 
chose  to  attack  them.  Having  examined  the 
ground  on  which  they  Were  pu^ed,  and  observ- 
ing, that  the  height  in  their  rear  was  not  by  na- 
ture inaccessible,  nor  sufficiently  secured  against 
him,  he  despatched  Labienus  in  the  night  at  the 
head  of  two  legions,  with  oidera  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  eminence,  and  to  fall  down  from  thence 
on  the  enemy's  rear  whenever  he  saw  them  at- 
tacked by  himself  in  front  Labienus  aoooidingly 
got  possession  of  the  hill,  and  Cesar  advanoni 
towards  the  foot  of  it  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them  m  front.  But  the 
purpose  of  this  disposition  was  frustrated  hy  Che 
misinformation  of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  being 
advanced  before  the  army,  reported,  that  the  ene- 
my still  appeared  on  the  height,  and  that  Xabi- 
enus  probably  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seise  iu 
Casar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  made  a  , 
halt,  in  which  he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  give  tiie 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  decamp,  and  to  retire  m 
safety.  He  nevertheless  continued  hia  punoit 
for  one  day  longer,  and  at  night  encamped  about 
three  miles  in  their  rear.  But  being  obfiged,  oa 
the  following  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  order  to 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  be- 
lieved that  he  was  retreating,  and  began  to  pur- 
sue in  their  turn.  He  halt^  on  a  rising  ground 
to  perceive  them,  placed  his  new  levies  with  the 
baggage  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  cboioe  of 
his  army  on  the  decEvity  towards  the  plain. 
Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  which  lasted  from  one 
in  the  alUrnoon  tiu  niffht,  were  def(|ated  with  the 
slaughter  of  about  two  nundred  thousand  of  their 
people  {  and  the  remainder^  amounting  to  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls^  re- 
duced to  despair  by  the  sense  of  their  losses,  and 
the  want  of^  subsistence,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. Cesar  ordered  them  back  into  their  own 
country,  charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them 
subsistence,  until  they  should  he  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  Boii,  however,  a  part  of 
this  unfortunate  migratbn,  were  received  by  the 
Eldui,  who,  to  sain  this  accession  of  people,  al- 
lotted part  of  weir  own  lands  to  accommfxlate 
these  strangeis.4 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  Cssaar, 
while  great  part  of  the  summer  yet  remained, 
another  service  on  which  to  employ  liis  army  soon 
presented  itself  The  nations  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  being  sensible 
of  the  deliverance  they  had  received  from  a  storm, 
which,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction,  alann- 
ed  every  quarter  of  Gaiil,  sent  deputies  to  con- 
gratulate the  Roman  general  on  his  late  victory, 
and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  his 
protection,  a  general  convention  of  all  their  states^ 
The  object  of  their  meeting,  as  it  soon  ap[)eared, 
was  to  obtain  some  relief  from  the  common  op- 
pression they  underwent  from  the  tyranny  of 
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AturffMbM; «  German  chie^  wha  when  theGsuk 
wefe  at  war  among  thesnehFea,  had  been  invited 
asaa  aaziliaTT  to  oneof  the  parCiea^  and  had  ob- 
tained the  victory  for  his  allies :  but  took  for  the 
reward  of  his  services  poesessbn  of  one  third  of 
their  territory,  which  ne  bestowed  on  bis  own 
people^  and  assumed  for  Umseif  the  sovereignty 
of  tne  wholei  His  force  was  daily  augmented  by 
the  continual  arrival  of  more  emigrants  from 
Germany;  so  that,  from  fifteen  thuusand  men, 
with  whom  the  chief  ha(f  arrived,  hie  foHowens 
had  multiplied  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
asnd.  To  accommodate  this  numerous  people, 
be  had  recently  made  a  demand  of  another  third 
of  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  extend- 
ing his  possesions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Soane.  Most  of  the  nations  on  this 
tiact  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  contribution 
levied  by  these  strangers,  and  to  give  hostages  for 
the  regular  payment  of  iL 

The  unfortunate  nations  who,  by  tnisting  to 
ths  protectbn  of  a  barbarous  prince,  had  exposed 
themeelves  to  this  calamity,  now  applied  for  re- 
lisf  to  another  power,  whose  metenaions  in  the 
sDd  were  likel^r  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their 
freedom.  Sensible  of  the  hazard  to  which  ^y 
e^poaed  their  hostages  by  enterinff  into  any  open 
oooeert  ^aiitst  the  Grermans,  they  made  their 
arolicalion  to  Csear  in  secret,  and  found  him 
saBdently  wflling  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  lendenng  his  province  a  theatn  of  action  to 
hb  army,  uid  of  renovm  to  himsel£  He  sent 
without  delay  a  message  to  Ariovistua,  desiring 
to  have  a  conference  with  him  on  affiurs  that 
concerned  the  ^neral  interests  of  Gaul  This 
haughty  chieftain  replied  with  disdain,  "That  if 
the  Roman  general  meant  to  have  an  interview 
with  -him,  his  nlace  of  resideiice  was  known ;  that 
he  neither  could  trust  himself  in  the  quarters  of 
CBsai^  without  an  army,  nor  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  assembing  one,  merely  for  the  satis&c- 
tkm  of  a  conference  with  him.'* 

Cesar  renewed  the  meange  with  an  express 
lefoisition  that  the  hostages  of  the  Edui  should 
be  reetored ;  that  Ariovistus  should  abstain  from 
hoetilities  against  this  people,  or  against  any 
other  ally  of  the  Romans;  and  that  he  should 
not  suffer  any  more  of  his  countrymen  to  pass 
the  Rhine. 

To  this  message  Ariovistus  refilied.  That  he 
had  oonq|uefed  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Qanl,  and  that  he  knew  at  no  power  who  had  a 
right  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  his  conquests; 
tl»t  whoever  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  his 
peril ;  and  that  Cesar,  if  he  thought  proper,  might 
try  the  spirit  of  his  people;  they  were  ready  to 
receive  him,  and  had  not  for  fourteen  yeare  slept 
under  any  cover. 

Caesar,  not  to  seem  backward  in  accepting  this 
cheUenBe,  and  in  compliance  with  a  maxim 
which  he  often  observed  with  success,  That  kia 
bt4fW9  'should  antieipaU  hi»  tkreaU^  and  OfiUtun 
Me  expeetaiioru  of  hit  enemv,  advanced  upon  the 
Germans  before  they  could  think  him  m  con- 
dition to  act  against  them.  For  this  purpose, 
without  communicating  his  design  to  any  person 
of  his  own  army,  he  repassed  the  Soane,  and 
ascended  by  the  course  of  the  Douse  to  Vesontio^ 
nem  Beran90ii,  a  place  of  strength,  which  he  un- 
deietood  Ariovistus  meant  to  seias^  as  the  prin- 
eipel  resort  of  his  forces. 

Here,  for  the  ftrst  time,  his  inttniiop  of  mdL- 
fiC 


ing  war  on  the  Germans  be^n  to  be  suspected  in 
his  own  army;  and  the  lesions,  taking  their  ac* 
count  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  that  enemy 
from  the  report  of  the  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  distinction 
who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Cesar,  as  to 
a  place  of  victory  and  honour,  now,  under  various 
pretences,  applied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  ex- 
ample spread  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  army,  and 
botn  men  and  officers  muttered  their  resolution 
not  to  obey,  if  tbev  should  be  ordered  upon  what 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  service  so  uh- 
reasonable  and  wild. 

Cesar  being  thus  called  upon  to  exert  that 
undaunted  courage  and  masterly  eloquence  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  on  many  occasions, 
assembled  all  the  offioere  of  his  army,  and  repri- 
manded them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  de- 
signs of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  his  motions.  T  he  matter  in 
dispute  with  Anovistus,  he  said,  might  be  termi- 
nated in  an  amicable  manner.  ThiB  cheftain 
had  very  lately  made  advances  of  friendship  to 
the  Romans,  had  been  fovoorably  received,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now  - 
wantonly  provoke  their  resentment  "  But  if  he 
should,  of  whom  are  you  afraid.  Of  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri  or  Teutooes,  already  van- 

5[uished  by  Marius7  Of  a  people  confessedly  in- 
erior  to  the  Helvetians|  whom  you  have  sub- 
dued 7  But  some  of  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to\ 
disguise  your  own  feare  under  the  affectation  of 
wiraom,  talk  of  difficulties  in  the  ways  by  which 
you  are 'to  pass,  and  of  the  want  of  provisions 
which  you  are  likely  to  sufier.  I  am  not  now  to 
learn  from  such  persons  as  you  what  I  owe  to  my 
trust,  nor  to  be  told  that  an  army  must  be  n^ 
plied  with  provisions.  But  our  allies  are  ready  to 
supply  us  in  greater  quantities  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  very  country  we  are  to  pass  is  co- 
vered with  ripe  com.  As  for  the  roads  you  shall 
speedily  see  and  judse  of  them.  I  am  little  af- 
fected with  what  I  hear  of  a  dcsijBrn  to  absodou 
me  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.  Such  in- 
sultsi  I  know,  have  been  ofiered  to  ccmmanden^ 
who,  by  theur  avarice  or  bv  their  miscarriages, 
had  foneited  the  resard  or  the  confidence  of  tneir 
troops  I  what  will  happen  to  me  a  tittle  time  will 
disoDver.  I  meant  to  have  made  a  longer  halt  at 
this  place,  but  shall  not  defer  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity to  show,  whether  regard  to  your  duty, 
or  the  fear  of  a  supposed  enemy,  is  to  have  the 
greatest  eflect  on  your  minds.  1  mean  tomorrow, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  to  decamp^  and  shall  pro- 
ceed,  if  no  other  part  of  the  army  follows  me, 
with  the  tenth  legion  alone." 

This  speech  had  a  veiy  sudden  efiect  The 
tenth  legion,  having  been  formeriy  distinguished 
by  their  general,  felt  this  expression  <h  conii- 
denoe  as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  it,  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  theur  offioera  to  return  their 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses 
for  their  faUe^  misbehaviour,  and  in  assurances  of 
their  resolution  to  support  their  general  in  any 
service  on  whkh  he  might  be  pleued  to  employ 
them.  He  aocordin|^y  decamped  at  the  hour 
appointed;  and  makmg  a  cinmit  of  forty  milee^ 
to  avoid  some  difiSculties  which  lay  on  the  direct 
read,  after  a  continual  marefa  of  seven  days,  in 
which  he  was  conducted  by  Divitiacus,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  he  arrived  vrithin  twenty-four  miles  of 
the  German  quarten. 
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Upon  this  unexpected  arrival,  Ariovirtus,  in 
hu  turn,  thought  proper  to  desire  a  confercnoe 
with  Cesar.  He  proposed  that  they  should  meet 
on  horseback,  and  be  attended  only  by  cavalry. 
In  this  part  of  his  army,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Gaulish  horse,  Cssar  was  weak.  But, 
not  to  dechne  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him, 
he  mounted  his  supposed  favourite  legion  on  the 
horses  of  the  Gauls,  and  with  this  escort  came  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  conference. 

It  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
plain,  alx>ut  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  leaders,  each  attended  by  ten  of  his  officers, 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  escorts  drew 
up  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  on  each 
nde. 

Csesar  began  the  conference,  by  reminding 
Ariovistus  of  the  honours  re^ntly  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  ordered  him  the 
usual  presents,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king. 
"The  Edui,"  he  said,  "were  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people ;  they  had  formed  this  connexion 
in  the  height  of  their  prosjierity,  and  when  thev 
were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gaulish 
nations ;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  alliemoe,  but  to 
render  it  in  every  instance,  to  the  party  who  em- 
braced it,  a  source  of  prosperity  and  honour.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  former  requisition,  that 
Ariovistus  shoukl  not  make  war  on  the  Edui,  or 
^on  any  nation  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  that  he 
should  remit  their  tribute,  and  release  their  hos- 
tages ;  and,  if  h(f  could  not  send  back  into  their 
own  country  such  of  the  Germans  as  were  al- 
ready  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  shoukl  at 
least  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  more  from  that 
quarter.'* 

In  answer  to  these  propontions,  Ariovistus  re- 
plied, That  he  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  by  the 
natives  of  this  country ;  that  he  bad  done  them 
services,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than  a  just  re- 
ward ;  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
himself,  the  Gkiuls  had  been  the  aggressors,  and 
had  suffered  no  more  than  the  usuaiconsequences 
of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses, 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  tribute,  and 
had  given  hostages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it 
"  Am  not  I  too,*'  he  said,  "by  your  own  account, 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans?  Why  should  that 
alliance,  which  is  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to 
every  one  else,  be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  to  me? 
Must  I  alone,  to  preserve  this  alliance,  resign  the 
advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments 
that  are  due  to  me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  con- 
sklered  as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these 
conditions.  My  countrymen  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Grauls,  but  to  defend 
their  leader.  If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  here, 
the  Germans,  as  the  first  oocuniers,  have  a  right 
prior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each 
of  us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armies  on 
my  territory?  I  disturb  no  possession  of  youni. 
.  Must  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
1  make  of  my  own  ?'* 

To 'this  pointed  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  showed  that  he  was  not  un^ 
quainted  with  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome.  "I 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Romans  are  not  in- 
terested in  tbis  quarrel,  and  that,  by  catting  you 
off,  I  should  perform  an  aooeptahle  serrice  to 
raanY  of  your  oountrymen.  But  I  shall  take  no 
part  in  your  internal  diviaiolhs.  Ijeare  me ;  make  I 


war  where  you  please;  I  sliali  not  interpose  in 
any  matter  whicn  does  not  concern  myself." 

(?»sar  continued  to  plead  the  enoragementri 
which  the  Romans  had  contrarted  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  [irotection. 
"  If  conquest  could  give  any  right  to  po*«»8«ion,*» 
he  said^  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
long  since  subdued  the  Arvemi;  but  it  k  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish, 
mucti  less  to  forsake  those  we  have  once  patro- 
nised." While  he  ye!  spoke  the  German  hor«c 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  darti^, 
which  made  it  expedient  for  Cesar  to  break  up 
the  conference.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  ^ving 
strict  orders  to  his  people  not  to  return  tne  in- 
suite  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  days  afler  this  conference,  the  Ger- 
man chieflain  proposed  another  personal  inter- 
view, OTi  if  that  were  declined,  desired  that  some 
person  of  confidence  should  be  sent  with  whom 
lie  might  treat.  Being  gpttilied  m  the  second  part 
of  this  alternative,  but  intending  no  more  by  this 
request  than  a  mere  feint  to  lull  the  enemy  into 
some  degree  of  security,  he  pretended  to  take 
offence  at  the  quslity  of  the  persons  who  were 
eei^  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custody,  and  on 
the  same  day  put  his  army  in  motion  upon  a  real 
de^ign^  which  showed  that,  barbarian  as  he  was 
he  understood  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution, 
of  militery  operations.  Observing  that  the  Ro 
mans  deriveo  their  subsistence  from  the  country 
behind  them,  he  made  a  movement,  by  which  he 
passed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post  about  eleven 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  tiiis  means  intercepted 
their  ordinary  supply  of  provisions. 

Cassar  for  many  days  successively  endeavour 
ed,  by  forming  on  the  pkiin  between  the  two 
armies,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle;  but 
having  fail«l  in  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  bis  armj,  and  to  place  it  in  separate  posts, 
which  he  fortified,  in  order  to  recover  a  commu- 
nicatbn  with  the  country  behind  him.  He  learned 
that  the  Germans  had  born^  with  great  impa- 
tience the  defiances  he  had  given  them ;  but  that 
they  were  restrained  from  %htinff  by  the  predict 
tions  of  their  women,  who  foretold  that  tlieur  own 

Qle  would  be  defeated,  if  they  should  hazard  a 
9  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 
The  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoored 
to  dislod^  one  of  the  divisions  of  Cesar's  army, 
and,  havmg  fiiiled  in  that  attempt,  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  de- 
feated vritli  great  slaughter.  Ariovistus  biniaeU; 
vnth  the  remains  of  nis  followers,  fled  to  tlie 
Rhine,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
passed  that  river  in  .a  small  canoe  •»  numbers  or 
nis  people  perished  in  attempting  to  follow  him, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  were 
overtaken,  and  put  to  the  sword  by  Caesar's  ca- 
valry. 

In  this  manner  Cssar  concluded  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Ghiul ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  conqueste  in  that  country,  by  stating  him- 
self as  the  protector  of  its  native  inhabitants 
against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans,  two  pow- 
erful invaders  who  were  likely  to  subdue  it.  He 
]^8ced  his  army  for  the  winter  among  the  nations 
whom  he  had  thus  taken  under  his  protection,  and 
set  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of  attendirig  to  the 
affaire  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  j 
but  more  pronhly  to  be  near  to  Rome,  where  he 
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had  many  political  intemto  at  stake,  fn&nda  to  | 
support,  and  enemiea  to  oppose,  in  their  canvass  | 
lor  the  ofiioes  of  state.    His  head  quarters  were  | 
I'med  at  Luoca,  the  nearest  part  of  his  province 
U>  Rome;  and  that  place  began  to  Ih»  frequented 
by  numbers  who  were  alreSdj  of  his  party,  or 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  and  with 
whom  he  had  previously  made'  his  own  terms  in 
stipulating  the  returns- they  were  to  make  for  the 
seveial  piefermonts  in  which  he  undertook  to 
assist  them. 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  Gt. 
<.Tsciiiu8  McteiluslNepos,  of  whom  the  latter  had, 
in  the  capacity  of  tribune,  distingmshed  himself 
as  an  instrument  of  the  most  dangerous  ftctions. 
Lentulus  had  lately  attached  hinurelf  entirely  to 
Pompey,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  patron, 
pmhabfy  now  prevailed  in  his  election.  He  had 
been  edilo  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  and  had 
taken  a  vigorous  part  in  those  very  measures  for 
which  Cicero  was  now  suffering  'in  exile.'  He 
was  likely  to  fiivour  the  restoration  of  that  in- 
jured citBen,  and  upon  this  account  vras  now 
the  more  acceptable  to  Pompey,  who,  having  an 
open  rupture  with  Clodius,  was  disposed  to  mor- 
tify him  by  espousing  the  cause  of  his  enemies. 

'Clodius,  soon  after  his  late  victoiy  over  Cicero, 
greatly  rose  in  his  presumption,  and,  forgetting 
that  he  prevailed  more  by  the  connivance  of 
Pompey  and  Cffisar,  and  by  the  support  of  their 
friends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ven- 
toied  to  set  Pompey  himself  at  defiance,  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  late  settWment 
of  Asia,  to  set  the  young  Tigranes,  still  the  pri- 
soner of  Pompey,  at  libCTty,*  and' proposed  to  re- 
storo  him  again  to  his  kingdom.  In  the  debates 
which  arose  on  these  measures  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  Pompey  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  the  sarcasms  of  Clodius  were  received 
by  the  audience  in  general  with  applause,  as 
weD  as  by  the  partizans  of  the  senate,  m  particu- 
lar, with  marks  of  satisfaction.  Chiefly  governed 
b^  vanity,  and  impatient  of  obloquy,  he  absented 
hunself  nt>m  the  public  assemblies  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Clodius's  term  in  office,  and  was 
ready  to  embrace  every  measure  by  which  he 
might  be  revenged  of  that  factious  tribune,  or 
regain  his  own  credit  with  the  more  respectable 
cIms  of  the  citizens.' 

Encouraged  by  this  division  among  their  ene- 
mies, the  majority  of  the  senate,  who  justly  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  Cicero  as  their  own,  had 
ventured,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  while 
Clodius  was  yet  in  office,  to  move  for  his  recall. 
Eight  of  the  tribunes  concurred  in  urging  this 
motion,  and  it  was  rejected  only  in  consequence 
of  the  negative  of  ^lius  Ligur,  one  of  the  college 
whom  Cfodius  had  prepared  to  act  t)iis  part,  and 
whom  he  was  ready  to  support  by  force,  if  the 
opposite  party  should  persist  m  their  motion.^ 

upon  the  election  of  the  new  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes for  the  following  year,  better  hopes  of 
success  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Cicero. 
Lentulus  declared  that  tne  restoration  of  this 
^xile  should  be  the  firet  object  of  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  not  fiiil  to  move  it  on 
the  day  that  he  entered  on  office.    Metellus  too^ 
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the  brother-in-law  of  Ck)dtu«,  though  always  in* 
cKned  to  favour  the  popular  fiiction,  could  not  ik 
this  matter  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Pompey 
and  declared  his  intention  to  concur  with  the 
consul.^  Milo,  Sextius,  and  six  more  of  the  trf- 
bunes,  witli  all  the  pretors  excqtt  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Publius,  declared  tneir  inten- 
tion to  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  this 
measure. 

Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  Cicero  left 
his  retreat  at  Thessalonica,  and  ai'rived  at  Dir- 
rachium,  before  the  twenty-fiilh  of  November,  to 
be  at  hand  to  consult  with  his  friends  on  the 
steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean- 
time the  consuls-elect  had  their  provinces  assign- 
ed. Leutuhis  was  destined  to  command  in  Cilicia 
and  Cypress,  and  Metellus  in  the  farther  pro- 
vince or  Spain.  Both  were  amply  ^tified  in 
ever^  article  of  their  appomtments,  in  order  to 
oonnrm  them  in  the  interest  of  the  senate ;  but 
Cicero  expressed  great  anxiety  lest  these  conccs- 
fflons  should  be  found  premature;  and,  being 
made  before  the  new  tribunes  entered  on  office, 
or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destinations, 
was  afraid  lest  it  might  alienate  their  afliectiona 
from  his  party,  and  render  them  less  zealous  to 
move  for  his  recall.  The  consul, 
U.  C.  696.  Lentulus,  notwithstanding,  k>pt  iiis 
word-;  and,  on  the  first  of  Januar/, 
r^-^32^  the  day  of  his  enterine  on  office, 
o'ceci/,  jj«>  moved  the  senate  to  resolve  that  Ci- 
uil  Jfepos.  cero  should  be  immediately  recalled 
from  banishment;  that  all  persons 
opposing  his  return  should  be  declared  enemies  to 
their  country ;  and  that  if  the  people  should  be 
disturbed  by  violence  in  passing  this  decree,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  lawful  for  the  exile  to 
avail  himself  of  it.' 

This  motion  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
general  applause.  Ei^ht  of  the  tribunes  were 
zealous  in  support  of  it  On  the  contrary,  two 
members  of  the  college,  Numerius  and  Serranus, 
were  gained  by  Clodius  to  opnose  it.  Serranus, 
however,  could  venture  no  fiirtner  at  this  meeting 
than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  But  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  interpose 
his  negative,  and  the  motion  accordingly  could 
proceed  no  fiirther  in  the  senate. 

It  was  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  propose  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  and  a 
day  vras  nxed  for  this  purpose.  Early  in  the 
tnoming  of  that  day  Faoricius,  one  of*^  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
force,  but  found  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous 
troop  of  gladiators,  was  there  before  him.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Fabricius,  together  with 
Cispius,  another  of  the  tribunes  who  came  to  his 
assistance,  with  all  the  party  of  the  senate,  were 
driven  from  the  forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with 
swords  already  stained  in  blood,  pursued  his  vic- 
tory through  the  streets.  The  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  some  public  records 
which  he  wished  to  destroy,  was  set  on  fire ;?  the 
houses  of  Milo  and  CsciJius  the  pretor  were  at- 
tacked.   "  The  streets,  the  common  sewers,  the 
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river,^  vayB  Cioero,  '<  werefiilsil  with  dead  bodieti, 
and  all  t!ke  pavements  were  stained  with  blood." 
No  such  scene  had  been  scted  since  the  times  of 
Octavius  and  Cinna,  when  armies  fought  in  the 
city  for  the  dominion  of  the  empire^ 

iCluintua  Cicero  escaped  bj  hiding  himself 
tinder  the  dead  bodies  of  his  own  servants,  who 
were  slain  in  defending  his  house.  The  tribune 
PuUius  Sextius  actually  fell  into  the  bands  of  his 
enemies,  received  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  slain.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever,  alarmed  the  party  of  Clodius  not  less  than 
it  alarmed  his  opponents.  The  odium  of  having 
murdered,  or  even  violated  the  person  of  a  tri- 
bune, was  likely  to  ruin  their  interest  vrith  the 
people ;  and  they  proposed  to  balance  thb  out- 
rage by  nuttin|[  to  death  Numeriua,  another  tri- 
bune, wtio,  bemg  of  their  own  side,  should  appear 
to  be 'killed  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the  in- 
tended victim  of  this  ridiculous  and  sanguinary 
artifice,  receiving  information  of  their  dengn, 
avoided  bein^  made  the  tool  of  a  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  life,  and  made  his  escape.^ 

After  so  strange  a  disorder,  parties  for  some 
months,  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  abstained 
ftom  violence.  The  tribune  Milo  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  but  it 
was  for  some  time  eluded  hj  the  authority  of 
Appius  Claudius,  brother  of  the  accused,  who 
was  now  in  ihe  office  of  pnetor ;  and  the  courts, 
when  actually  oitUed,  were  repeatedly  dispersed 
by  the  armed  fjarty  of  gladiators,  with  which  Pub- 
iius  Clodius  himself  infested  every  public  place. 
It  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  being  prmred 
to  employ  a  8iaular«lbTee,  and  Milo  aooordingly 
had  recourse  to  this  method.  He  purchased  a 
tioop  of  gladiators,  and  of  bestiarii,  cfr  baiters  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  ediles  Pomponius  and 
CoBoonius,  and  who  were  now  in  the  market  for 
sale.  He  ordered  the  bargain  to  be  secretly 
struck,  concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer,  lest  the 
oppoate  party,  susfwcting  the  design,  should  in- 
teroose  to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  parties  frequently  encaged  in 
the  streets,  and  the  populace,  fond  of  siidk  shows, 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  which  was  presented  to 
them  in  every  comer  of  tbe  city.' 

While  the  disorders  which  thus  arose  from  the 
disputes  relating  to  Cicero^s  restoratbn  were  dailj 
augmenting,  he  himself  fell  from  the  height  of  hi» 
hopes  to  his  former  pitch  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour 
might  have  succeeded,  if  Pompey  had  been  fully 
prepared  to  concur  in  it.  But  all  the  measures 
of  the  tiiumvinte,  being  concerted  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Casar^  Pompey  was  obli||ed,  after  deeliiring 
his  own  inclinatbns  on  the  subject,  to  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to 
restore  a  citizen  who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  nraeh 
consequence,  and  who  was  to  owe  the  favour  of 
Ills  restoration,  to  any  other  than  himself.  The 
tribune  Sextius,  before  the  late  dissolution,  had 
made  a  journey  into  Ghiul,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Cssar  to  this  measure,  but  could  not  prevail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  artful  politician  was 
unwiUing  to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 
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ascribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  service  to  Pone 
pey,  and,  by  his  own  inclinatbns  in  favour  of  tbe 
senate,  to  become  an  accession  to  a  party  whidb 
Cssar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  weaken  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power.  It  was  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  senate  that  Casar  made  his  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and  from  ani- 
mosity to  this  body,  he  wbhed  to  crush  eveiy 
person  of  consequence  to  their  pert^i  tmd  to  £»- 
vour  the  pretensions  of  every  ambitious  catixeB 
.who  ventured  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  their 
government. 

Pompey,  iuitbe  mean  time,  though  committing 
himself  as  a  tool  into  the  hands  of  Caesar,  was 
flattered  with  the  appearance  of  sovexseignty  which 
he  enjo^  in  the  city,  and  willingly  supported 
Cssar  in  every  measure  that  seemeil  to  nx  his 
attention  abroad,  consented  to  the  repeated  aug^ 
mentations  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  approved 
of  every  enterprise  in  which  their  leaoer  waa 
pleased  to  employ  them. 

In  this  year,  which  viras  the  second  of  Cesar's 
command,  two  more  additional  legions  were  by 
his  orders  levied  in  Italy ;  and  under  pretence  A 
an  approaching  vrar  with  the  fielgae,  a  natioii 
consisting  of  many  cantons  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  Ghiul,  this  reinforcement 


to  pass  the  Alps  to  the  northward  in  tlie  snriiv. 
As  soon  as  toe  forage  was  up,  be  himaalf  fi3- 
k>wed  in  person,  took  the  fiekl,  and,  in  the  uaial 
spirit  of  ms  conduct,  endeavoured  by  the  npidfily 
of  his  motions,  to  frustrate  or  to  prevent  the  d&> 
signs  of  his  enemies. 

Hb  force  now  consisted  of  ekht  Roman  le- 
mons^ besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  fiwC 
from  different  cantons  in  Gkul,  archera  from 
Crete  and  Numidia,  and  slinsen  from  the  Bale- 
arian  ishmds;  so  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  jnay 
have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  had  vrintered  on  tht 
Soane4  and  the  Douse,*  as  protectors,  notaa  mas- 
ten  of  the  country,  being  received  only  in  the 
character  of  allies.  Cesar  having  now  taken 
numben  of  their  people  into  his  army  as  auxilia- 
ries or  as  hostage«^  and  having  spent  twelve  days 
in  preparing  for  his  march,  took  his  route  to  the 
northward,  under  pretence  of  canying  the  vrar 
into  the  enemy's  country,  or  of  preventing  them 
fr6m  gaining,  to  their  supposed  confederacy 
against  the  Romans,  any  of  the  nations  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Gbul. 

His  way  hiy  through  the  high,  though  level, 
countries,  now  termed  Burgundy  ana  Cham- 
nagne,  in  which  the  Soane,  the  Moedle,  the 
Mouse,  and  the  Seine,  with  so  many  other  con- 
siderable rivers,  that  run  in  different  diiectbns^ 
have  Ihnr  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteoi  days, 
he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,^  where  be 
found  a  people,  though  of  the  Belgic  extractioD, 
disposed  to  receive  hira  as  a  frieno^  and  to  place 
themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his. 
former  intelligence  relating  to  the  designs  of  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  an  account  <Mf  the  forces 
which  they  had  already  assembled.  From  the 
track  of  country  that  is  watered  by  the  riven^ 
which  are  now  called  the  Oise,  the  Schekl  and 
the  Meuse,  he  understood  that  no  less  than  three 


4  Anciently  named  ihe  Arar. 

5  The  Dubit 

6  Now  tliedifflrict  of  Rbsias. 
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liundred  and  Mty  tboiuand  men  ooold  be  nins- 
tered,  and  were  actmUy  aaRmbled,  or  pre^^uin^  to 
ftflBeRkMe,  a^nst  him.  To  prevent  tne  junction 
of  tins  formidable  power,  or  to  dwtraot  part  of  ita 
CMce^  he  detached  part  of  his  Gaoliah  auxiliariea 
to  make  a  diverrion  on  the  Oiae^  while  he  htm- 
aelf  advanced  to  the  Aisne,'  paand  this  river  and 
fortified  a  station  on  its  northern  banlc.  Having 
a  bridge  in  his  rear,  he  left  six  cohorts  properly 
intrenched  before  it,  to  secure  his  communication 
with  the  country  behind  him. 

WhHe  he  renmined  in  this  post,  the  Beige  ad- 
vanced with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax,  a 
pbce  of  strength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front; 
and  having  spent  many  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  assault  on 
the  following  day.  But  Cfl»ar  having  in  the 
nisht  tkrown  into  the  garrison  a  oonsid^ble  re- 
inSircement  of  archera  and  slingere,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  additional  strength  on  the  battlements 
induced  the  enemy  to  desist. 

They  nevertheless  continued  to  advance,  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
his  camp.  They  had  a  front,  as  appeared  from 
their  fires,  extending  about  eiffat  miles.* 

C^oaar,  considering  the  numbers  and  reputation 
of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
caotion.  He  observed  them  for  some  days  from 
his  entrenchments^  and  made  several  trials  of 
their  aldO  in  partial  encounters  before  he  ven- 
tured to  offer  them  battle.  But  being  encouraged 
b^  the  event  of  theae  trials,  he  chose  a  piece  of 
jtloping  ground  that  lay  before  his  oamp^  and  was 
fit  to  receive  his  army.  As  the  enemy's  front 
was  likely  to  extend  farther  than  his,  be  threw 
up  entrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  to  cover 
his  flanks ;  and  with  this  securitj^,  to  prevent  his 
being  surrounded,  drew  forth  his  array.  The 
BelgiB  too  were  formed  on  their  part ;  but  the 
grrand  between  the  two  armies  being  marshy, 
neither  thought  nroper  to  pass  that  impediment 
in  presence  of  the  other;  and  after  a  few  skir- 
mishes of  the  horse  and  irregular  troops^  the  Ro- 
mans re-entered  thorcamp.  The  enem^jr,  upon 
this  event,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
a  battle^  took  thor  way  to  the  fords  of  the  Aisne,^ 
in  onler  to  pass  the  river,  and  set  possession  of 
the  bridge  m  the  rear  of  the  Romans.  Cesar 
had  intefligenoe  of  this  movement  from  the  officer 
who  was  stationed  to  guard  that  post;  and 
marching  instantly  with  all  the  cavaliy,  archers, 
and  stingers  of  the  army,  he  arrived  m  time  to 
overtake  them,  while  yet  entangled  in  the  fords, 
and  obl^ed  them  to  retire. 

The  Beige,  having  made  these  suooesnve  at- 
tempts with  much  impetuosity,  but  without  pro- 
per foresight,  soon  appeared  to  be  ill  qualified  to 
maintttn  a  permanent  war  with  such  an  enemy. 
They  were  disheartened  by  their  disappointments, 
and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of  a  diversion  which 
Cesar  had  caused  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  their 
awn  country.  They  had  exhausted  their  pro- 
vMons^  and  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
to  break  up  theircam]).  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  their  general  council,  tkuA  their  forces,  for  the 
present,  shouk!  separate;  and  if  any  of  their 
mntons  shonki  be  afterwards  attacked  by  Cesar, 
that  the  whole  shouM  assembks  again  for  their 
roiumon  defence. 


7  Jasara  aad  Azona. 

8  Azaaa. 


With  this  reaokition  they  deeamped  in  the 
night,  but*  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
Cesar  suspected  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare.  He  thoefore  remained  m  his 
Ihies  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  Uiey 
were  actually  gone,  and  were  aeen  at  a  distance 
on  the  plain  moving  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
as  in  a  total  ront,  striving  who  should  soonest 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  tluir  enemies.  He  pur- 
sued them  with  his  cavafar  so  long  as  it  was  day, 
and,  though  vrith  great  bravery  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  their  rear,  made  consklerable  havoc. 
At  the  approach  of  night  he  discontinued  the 
purauit,  and  vrithdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  l«ft 
m  the  morning.  On  the  following  day  he  moved 
with  his  whole  army,  and,  that  i&  enemy  might 
not  have  time  to  re-assemble  their  forces,  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
In  the  beffinning  of  his  march  he  followed  the 
course  of  ue  Aisne,  and  in  Ms  vray  reduced  the 
Suessones  and  Bellovad,  two  cantons  that  lay  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  ofuis 
river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence,  beinff  him- 
self to  march  to  the  northward,  to  visit  the  oanks 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  detached  the 
young  CraasuS)  with  a  consklerable  force,  towards 
the  sea  coasts,  to  occupy  those  cantons  which 
now  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bre- 
tanny. 

Part  of  the  country  through  vrhich  the  Meuse 
and  the  Sambre  passed,  now  forming  the  dutchy 
of  Hainault,  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nervii, 
one^  of  the  fiercest  of  the  BelgK  nations^  who, 
having  heard  with  indignatbn  of  the  surrender  ' 
of  the  Belbvaci  and  Suessones^  their  nei^hbonrs, 
prepared  for  resistance,  aent  audi  of  their  people 
as,  oy  their  sex  or  ^e,  were  unfit  to  cany  arms 
into  a  place  of  security,  assembled  all  their  war- 
riors, and  summoned  their  allies  to  a  plaee  ot* 
general  resort.  They  took  post  on  the  Sambre, 
where  the  hotghts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  being 
covered  with  woods,  enabled  them  to  conceal  their 
numben  and  their  dispositions.  They  had  in- 
telligence that  Cesar,  except  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  usually  moved  his  Jegbna  with  intervals 
between  them,  which  were  occupied  by  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  they  made  a  dispoeition  to  surprise 
him  on  the  march,  and  under  this  disadvantage. 
For  this  purpose  they  chose  their  groond  on  ue 
Sambre,  and  agreed  that  the  van  of  the  Roman 
army  shouk)  be  suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
that  the  apnearanoe  of  the  first  column  of  bag- 
gage shouJa  be  the  signal  for  a  ^neral  attack  to 
be  made  at  once  from  all  the  diflerent  statisns  in 
which  their  parties  were  posted. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  days 
after  he  had  marched  from  Samarohriva,  now 
supposed  to  be  Amiens^  being  apprised  that  he 
was  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  river,  on  the 
banks  of  whkh  the  enemy  was  posted,  altered 
the  form  of  his  march,  plaioed  six  le^NM^  clear 
of  incumbrance,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to 
these  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and  in  the  rear 
the  two  legwns  that  wore  last  levied  in  Italy. 
When  he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the  Sam- 
bre, a  few  purties  of  boiae  appeared,  but  were 
soon  driven  into  the  woods  by  nis  cavalry.  The 
legions  that  came  first  to  their  nound  began,  as 
usual,  to  intrench,  and  received  no  disturbanee 
till  the  cohunn  of  baggace  came  in  sight  At 
tbb  siml  intthitDdea  of  the  enemjr  pwuaiiiil 
themsuves  on  every  side^  drove  in  the  cmkj 
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that  WBie  poited  to  cover  the  woridng  putiea, 
and  in  many  plaoos  were  close  in  with  the  main 
hody  of  the  anny  before  the  infantry  had  time  to 
uncover  their  shields,  or  to  put  on  tbeii  hehnets. 
The  Roman  soldier,  neyerthelesB,  ran  to  his  co- 
loura,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his 
general,  from  whose  abilities,  on  this  occasion,  he 
could  derive  no  advantage,  endeavoured  to  join 
his  companions  in  the  onier  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

The  event  of  tliis  tumultuary  action  was  vari- 
ous in  different  plains.  The  ]>Iervii,  in  one  part 
of  the  action,  forced  the  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  camp:  but  in  another  part  of  it  were 
themselves  forced  from  their  ground,  and  driven 
in  great  numbers  into  the  nver.  Some  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  broken,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  officers,  and  when  Csesar  arrived  to  rally 
them,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion.  He 
was  reduced  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  legionary 
soldier,  and,  with  a  shield  which  he  took  from 
one  of  liis  men,  joined  in  the  battle,  and  in  this 
raanner,  by  his  presence  and  by  his  example, 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  was  relie^'ed  by 
the  arrival  of  two  legions  of  the  rear-guard,  and 
of  two  others,  that  were  sent  by  Labienus  to  sup- 
port him. 

This  seasonable  reliel^  where  the  Romans 
were  most  distressed,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  and  the  confusion,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action  had  been  turned  to  so  good  account 
by  the  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps  on  the 
frtound  where  they  first  began  the  attack.  The 
tew.  who  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  every 
opening  of  the  woods  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  forced  into  the  thickets  or  put 
to  the  sword ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the  end  with 
little  resistance,  many  became  a  prey  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  le^ns,  who  put  themselves  ui  arms 
and  bore  a  part  in  the  massacre.  Of  four  hundred 
chiefs  only  three  escaped;  and  of  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  no  more  than  five  hundred 
lell  the  field  of  battle.  The  piteous  remains  of 
this  nation,  consisting  of  superannuated  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children,  sent,  from  the  marshes 
in  which  they  had  been  concealed,  a  message  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
-  in  what  manner  he  disposed  of  them. 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The 
Attuatici,  descendanta  of  theCirabri  and  Teuto- 
■  nes,  the  late  terrors  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Samlire  and  the  Mouse,  had  been  on  theirmarch 
to  join  the  Nervii,  when  they  heard  of  this  un- 
fortunate action ;  and  tiien  withdrew  to  their  own 
country.  Being  pursued  b3r  Gssar,  they  shut 
theraaelves  up  in  their  princifial  fortress.  Here 
they  made  a  voluntary  submission ;  and  being 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  threw  such 
a  quantirr  of  weapons  from  the  battlements,  as 
ahnoflt  filled  up  the  ditch  to  the  height  of  the 
*ramparts.  But  Qasar,  having  delayed  taking 
posseaabn  of  the  place  till  the  following  day,  the 
oesiegied,  whether  they  only  meant  to  deceive  him, 
or  repented  of  their  surrender,  took  arms  again 
in  the  night,  and  in  a  sally  endeavoured  to  sur- 
prise the  Roman  army.  But  four  thousand  of 
them  being  killed  in  this  desperate  attempt,  and 
the  remainder  being  forced  into  the  town,  were,  in 
oonseqneiM^  of  their  former  breach  of  fiuth,  to  the 
amottnt  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  sold  for  slaves. 


Thus  Cesar  haniiA  in  the  second  year  of  hu 
command,  penetrated  to  the  Mouse  and  the 
Scheld,  and  being  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Gaul  as  &r  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  hfma.  be- 
yond that  river  having  received  some  offers  of 
submission ;  being  master  too  of  several  cantooK 
in  Normandy  and  BreUnny,  which  had  submit- 
ted to  the  ^oung  Crassus,  placed  his  army  for 
the  winter  m  the  midst  of  tnese  conquests,  and 
himself,  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campai^c, 
set  out  for  Italy  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  the  pnncipal  point  which  he  left  in  con- 
test between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Cicero,  had  been  fcMT  some  time  determined. 
Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonist  in  Mib, 
and,  as  ofV>n  as  he  himself^  or  any  of  his  partv. 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peopl^  or  m 
the  streets,  was  every  where  attached  with  his 
own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  if  the  kws  oould  not 
give  protection  to  the  citizens  who  were  most 
willing  to  be  governed  by  them,  they  should  not 
by  their  fomuditics  screen  the  disorderiy  and 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 

Clod^  had  now  for  some  months  lain  under 
an  impeachment  from  Milo,  and  liad  declared 
himself  candidate  for  the  office  of  edile,  endeavoor- 
ing  by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  of  his  brother, 
to  put  off  the  trial  till  aAer  the  elections,  when, 
if  he  should  be  vested  with  any  public  character, 
he  might  be  able  to  screen  himaplf  under  the 
privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  credit,  however, 
and  the  fear  which  citizens  entertained  of  his 
armed  banditti,  who  were  now  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  by  Milo^  had  abated  so  much,  that  the 
party  of  the  senate  determined  to  make  another 
vigorous  effort  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled 
member. 

This  business  was  accordingly  again  moved  in 
the  senate;  and  about  the  b^^mning  of  June  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  fullest  terms  for  the  re- 
storation of  Cicero.  The  consul  was  charged 
with  the  farther  conduct  of  this  measure  as  ot* 
the  utmost  oonsequence  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  officer  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
terms  employed  only  on  the  greatest  ocoaGaons, 
reauiring  all  who  had  the  safely  of  the  republic 
at  neart  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  this 
decree.  There  was,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
clamation, a  great  concourse  of  citizens  from  ail 
parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  the  measurr 
shrunk  and  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  act 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  fourth 
of  August  Cicero  hiad  been  so  confident  of  thi.s 
event,  that  he  on  the  same  day  sailed  from  Dyr- 
rachiun^  and  on  the  following  arrived  at  Brun* 
dusium.  On  the  eij^hth  day,  being  still  at  ibii 
place,  he  Iiad  inthnation  of  the  act  being  passed, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  continued  his  journey 
through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  asscm* 
bled  on  the  roads  to  testify  their  Joy  upon  his 
return :  he  entered  the  city  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  is  still  extant,  composed  of  lavish 
panegyric  or  vehement  invective,  corresponding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties  in  his  late  das- 
jgrace  and  restoraticm.  The  midtitudes  that  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  their  impatience  to 
see  him,  their  acclamations  and  wonderful  uria- 
nimity,  raised  him  cmee  more  to  his  former  pitch 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  repay  all  the  serxices 
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Ite  had  lendo^  to  tbe  inibticy  and  to  c(»^peiidale 
oil  the  soirowa  of  hk  late  di^race.  The  whole 
ftttaOer  wa%  to  peraoils  of  refectum,  an  evidence 
of  that  weakneas  with  which  thb  ingenious  man 
fifufiored  himself  to  be  afiected  by  popular  opinion, 
and  of  the  levity  with  which  multitudes  run  into 
didSBDent  extreinea. 

During  these  transactions  Cssar  was  at  a  great 
distance,  in  the  northern  extremities  of  uaul, 
engaged  with  fierce  and  numerous  enemies^  and 
involved  in  difficulties,  concerning  which  there 
were  various  reports,  and  of  which  the  issue, 
w^  respect  to  himself  and  his  army,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  uncertain.  In  these  orcumstancoi, 
however  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per- 
severe in  the  measures  concerted  with  Ciesar,  it 
is  probable  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  senate,  which  was  now  ex- 
erted to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  so  distinguished  a  part  in  their  mea- 
sures. 

It  is  possible  likewise,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances rompey  mav  have  taken -upon  him  to  act 
independently  of  Cosar,  though  he  afterwaitls, 
in  trying  to  gain  Cicero  to  the  party  of  the  tfi- 
omvirate,  affected  to  giveOoBsar  equal  merit  with 
himself  in  procuring  his  recall,  and  he  appealed 
to  Cluintus,  the  brother  of  Marchs  Cicero^  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.^  Cicero  himself,  how- 
ever, was  not  disposed  to  give  CsBsar  any  credit 
upon  this  account ;  and,  though  both  C«Mar  and 
Orassus,  after  the  matter  was  decided,  afiected  to 
concur  in  it,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  believed 
them  sincere.  He  imputes  to  Cksst  an  active 
lort  in  the  injury  he  bad  received,  but  none  in 
the  reparation  that  was  done  to  him.^ 

Pompey,  not  the  less  jealous  of  CsDsar  for  their 
irretended  union,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  in  a  miiitaTy  command  of  so  long 
B  duiation  at  the  sates  ef  Rome,  now  wished  to 
propose  for  himseEf  aome  appointment  of  equal 
importance.  The  moment  of  eotdiaJity  <in  the 
sienate  on  their  recovering  a  iavourite  member, 
and  the  first  emotions  of  gmtitude  in  the  breast 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  oboged,  appeared  to  form 
a  conjuncture  &vourable  for  such  a  proposition ; 
and  he  laid,  with  his  usual  address  anu  A^peat- 
anoe  of  unconcern,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  be 
mode  for  this  purpose. 

The  importation  of  com  iilto  Italy  had  lately 
nuflcarried,  and  a  great  acaroity  and  dearth  had 
followed.  The  populace  being'  riotous  u|N>n  this 
complaint,  had  in  the  tiieatre  attacked  wiUi  me- 
naces and  violence  numbers  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  were  present,  and  even  insulted  the 
senate  itself  in  theoapitol.  A  ceport  industrious]  v 
raised  by  the  enemies  of  Oicero  was  propagated, 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  distress  arose  from 
hiii  engrossing  for  some  time  the  attention  of  the 
frtate;  and  it  was  represented,  in  opposition  Uf 
this  clamour,  that  the  late  corn  act  of  Clodius, 
and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  relations,  in- 
trusted by  him  with  the  care  ef  the  public  grana- 
rvns  was  the  cause  of  this  distress.  It  was  in- 
:«inuated  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  that  no 
mjtn  was  fit  to  relieve  the  people  besides  himseLf; 
t-iat  the  business  should  be  committed  to  him 
nione ;  and  Cicero  was  called  upon,  as  he  entered 
il:c  senate,  to  make  a  motion  to  this  purpose,  as 
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bound  to  pncare  some  relief  tb  th*  peopfe,  in  te- 
turn  to  their  late  cordiality  in  his  cause. 

Cicero  had  probably  owed  his  recall  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pompey  m  his  favour ;  and,  however 
littie  reason  he  had  to  rely  on  his  friendship,  it 
was  convenient  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
him.  He  suffered  huneel^  therefore,  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  stream  that  seeined  to  run  in  favour 
of  this  fashionable  leader.  As  if  the  neceasity 
of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  he  moved 
the  senate  that  a  cnmmission,  with  proconsular 
power  ovej  all  the  provinces,  should  be  granted 
to  Pompey  to  superintend  the  supplies  of  com 
for  the  city.  The  senate,  either  of  thema^ves 
disposed  to  grant  this  request,  or  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  their  newly  recovered  member,  in- 
structed the  consuls  to  firatne  a  resolution  to  this 
purpose,  and  carry  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
pie  for  their  assent. 

Here  C.  Messina,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  commission,  and  to  comprehend 
the  superintendency  of  the  revenue,  witn  an  al- 
lotment of  fleets  and  armies  suited  to  the  extent 
of  this  unprecedented  trust.  Pompey,  observing 
that  this  additional  clause  was  ill  received,  denied 
his  having>any  share  in  proposing  it,  and  affected 
to  prefer  the  appointment  intended  for  him  in 
terms  of  the  act  which  had  been  proposed  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  consuls.  His  pertizan%  how- 
ever, still  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
mission as  proposed  by  Meesius,  but  ia  vain. 
The  extravagance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general 
alarm,  not, only  to  the  senate,  but  even  to  the 
party  of  Ctesar,  who  wished  to  emploif  Pompey 
a^nst  the  senate ;  but  not  to  arm  Him  with  a 
military  force,  or  to  give  him  in  reality  that  so- 
vereignty of  which  he  so  much  afiected  the  ap- 
pearancea 

The  extraordinary  commission,  now  actually 
{{ranted  to  Pompey,  although  it  was  exorbitant 
in  respect  to  the  influence  it  gave  him  over  all 
the  producens  venders,  buyers,  and  consumers 
of  corn  throughout  the  whme  empire  j  yet,  as  it 
did  not  bestow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell 
short  of  the  consequences  which  Cesar  principal- 
ly'dreaded  in  his  rival;  and  though  probably  the 
cause  of  some  jealousy,  did  not  produce  any  im- 
mediate breach  between  them. 

Pompey,  beins  entiUed  by  this  commission  16 
appoint  Afteen  lieutenftnts,  put  Cicero  at  the 
head  of  the  list^  and  this  place  was  accepted  of 
by  him,  on  this  express  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  standing  for  the  office  of  censor, 
in  case  an  election  took  place  on  the  following 
year.3  He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering 
his  consideration  and  his  di^ty,  but  was  likely 
•to  meet  with  more  difficulty  m  respect  to  his  pro- 
perty, which  Clodius  had  taken  care  to  have  for- 
feited, having  even  demolished  his  hous^  and 
consecrated  the  ffround  to  pious  uses.  This  last 
circumstance  had  placed  a  bar  in  his  way,  which 
oould  net  be  removed  without  a  formal  decree  of 
tbepontiffs. 

The  college  met  on  the  last  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  cause.  A  violent  invective 
having  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  against  his 
antagonist,  Cicero  replied  in  that  oration,  which 
is  still  extant  among  liis  works  on  the  subject  of 
his  bouse.^     The  question  was,  Whether  the 
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grmind  on  wMeh  CMero's  hoaie  had  fonwily 
stood,  being  formatly  oomeenfted,  coald  be  agtin 
nrtorcd  to  a  pro&ne  or  common  use  1  Tho  pon- 
tiffii  appear  to  have  been  unmlUng  to  gif«  any 
«xpUcit  decision.  Tbey  ga\-e  a  concfitional  judg- 
ment, declaring,  that  the  oonsecration  of  OioeroU 
ground  was  void,  unless  it  should  be  found  that 
wa  act  had  been  properly  authorized  by  the  peo- 
ple. Both  parties  interpreted  this  judgment- in 
their  own  favour;  and  the  senate  was  to  deter- 
mine, whether,  in*  the  act  of  oonsecration,  the 
oonsent  of  the  people  had  been  properly  obtained. 

The  senate  lieing  met  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  all  the  parties  who  were  members  of  it  being 
pvesent,  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiffs, 
his  colleagues,  reported,  That  they  had  been  una- 
nimous in  their  judgment  to  revoke  the  act  of 
consectation,  unless  it  should  be  found,  that  the 
magistrate,  who  had  performed  that  ceremony, 
had  been  properly  authorized  by  the  people;  but 
thai  this  was  a  question  of  law  now  before  the 
senate.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lentulus 
Marcellinus,  consul-elect  for  the  following  year, 
gave  his  o{Hnion  against  the  legality  of  tba  oon- 
secration :  he  was  followed  by  numbers,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  was  likely  to  be  on  that 
side.  Clodius,  to  put  off  the  question,  spoke  for 
three  hosurs,  and  would  have  prevented  the  se- 
nate's coming  to  any  resolution,  if  the  members, 
becoming  impatient,  had  not  silenced  him  by  their 
interruptions  and  clamours. 

A  resolution  being  moved  for  in  the  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  bv  Marcellinus :  the  tribune 
Serranus,  who  had  mrmeriy  suspended  the  de- 
cree for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  now  again  interposed 
with  his  negative.  The  senate,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded to  engross  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  ground  on  which  Cicero's  house 
had  formerly  stood,  should  be  again  restored  to 
him  in  property ;  tliat  no  magistrate  should  pre- 
sume to  contest  the  authority  of  the  senate  in  this 
matter;  and  if  any  interruption  were  given  in  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  that  the  tribune,  who 
now  interposed  with  his  negative,  should  be  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences.  Serranus  was 
alarmed.  His  relation,  Comicinus,  to  give  him 
the  ap|iearance  of  greater  impoitance,  and  an  op- 

rumty  to  recede  with  dignity,  laid  himself  on 
ground  at  his  feet,  and  Iwsought  hun,  by  his 
intreaties,  to  say,  that  1ft  would  not  insist  for  the 
prrwnt  on  the  negative  he  had  given;  but  he 
begged  the  delay  of  a  night  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  senate,  recoUecting  the  use  which 
he  formerly  made  of  such  a  delay  on  the  first  of 
January,  was'  disposed  to  refuse  it,  when,  upon 
the  interposition  of  Cicero  himself,  it  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  tie  having  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
his  negative  entirely,  the  net  accordingly  passed 
on  the  second  of  <5ctober.  Cicero  was  allowed 
two  millions  Roman  moneys  to  rebuild  his  house 
in  town ;  five  hundred  thousand^  to  rebuild  his 
vifla  at  Tuseulum,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand'  to  rebuild  that  at  Formis.  The  first 
^um  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  adequate  to 
his  loss,  but  complains  of  the  other  two.^  He 
proceeded,  witimut  delay,  tr)  take  j^ossesaion  of 
ni«  oTound,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuikfing 
his  house.    He  had  made  some  progress,  when 
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Ckidioa,  <m  the  tUid  of  Nofember,  ouw  imii 
an  armed  fbioe^  dispersed  the  workmen,  toA  «t> 
tacked  the  house  of  GUdntos  Cieero  that  was  ad- 
joining, set  it  on  fiiv,  and  kept  a  guard  of  his 
retainera  in  the  streets  till  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  ,  By  this  act  of  violencp,  Ckidioa  had 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  criminal  proaacatfon 
which  stiil  hung  over  him,  in  a  great  meanm 
desperate.  His  safety  mquirrd  Uie  actoal  de- 
struction of  his  enemies^  and  he  had  no  aoraple 
to  restrain  him  from  the  most  violent  extremes. 
He  aooordingly  attacked  Cicero  as  he  passed  in 
the  streets  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  attefided 
by  a  company  of  his  fViends,  foroed  then  into  a 
walled  court,  where  they  with  difliculty  defrnded 
tbemselyes.  Ckidius,  in  this  attack,  had  frequent- 
ly exposed  his  own  permn,  and  might  have  been 
killed;  but  Cicero  was  now  become  too  cantioas 
for  so  bold  a  measure.  "  I  have  put  my  affiun,'' 
he  vmtes  to  Atticus,  "under  a  gentle  reginMii; 
and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  app^  (or  the  niture, 
have  renounced  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife." 

Clodius,  upon  this  occasion,  being  disappoint- 
ed of  his  design  upon  Cicero's  fife,  came  into  the 
streets  on  the  foUowin^  day,  which  wna  the 
twelfth  of  November,  with  a  number  of  alat«B 
provided  with  lighted  torches,  and  escorted  by  a 
party  armed* in  form  with  shields  and  swords. 
They  made  directly  for  a  house  belonging  to 
Milo,  with  intention  to  set  it  on  fire;  tM»k  pos- 
sesion of  that  of  P.  Sylk,  in  iU  neighboiirfaood, 
as  a  fortress  in  which  to  defend  themselves^  and 
to  keep  o^all  assistance,  till  the  house  they  weir 
to  set  on  fire  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  about  to  execute  this  pur- 
pose, a  number  of  Milo^s  servants,  kd  \n  onr 
Flaccus,  sallied  forth  against  the  inoeptnarics, 
killed  several  of  the  most  forward,  put  the  rest 
to  fiigbt,  and  would  not  have  spared  Clodius 
himself,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  rp- 
treat,  which,  in  entering  on  this  design,  ho  hiul 
prepared  for  his  party. 

On  the  following  day,  SyUa  made  his  appeor- 
ance  in  the  senate,  m  order  to  exculpate  hiaoself; 
but  Clodius  still  remained  shut  op  in  his  own 
house.  It  appean  scarcely  credible,  that  a  statr 
couM  subsist  under  such  extreme  disoiders ;  yet 
the  author  of  them  had  been  long  under  prosecu- 
tion for  crimes  of  the  same  nature;  and  it  vnn 
still  a  question,  whether  the  charge  against  him 
should  be  heard,  or  whether  he  should  not  be  al- 
k>wed  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  offices  of  state, 
to  which  he  was  sure  of  being  named  by  the  peo- 
ple, provided  the  elections  were  allowed  to  pre- 
cede his  trial. 

Marcellinus,  the  intended  consul  of  next^r, 
moved  the  senate  to  hasten  the  prosecution,  anl 
to  join  the  late  disorden  committed  by  the  crimi- 
nafto  the  former  articles  of  the  charge  which  lay 
against  him.  But  Metellus  Nqxw,  one  of  thr 
present  consuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius^  ha  v. 
ing  formeri^r  found  means  to  put  off  the  trial,  wsa 
now  determined  to  prevent  it  altogether,  byjuun- 
eningr  tlie  election  or  SMlUes,  in  which  Clodius  w»v 
candHlate.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  im> 
mediate  determination  of  the  senate  by  prakong* 
ing  the  debate.  But  the  majority  of  the  member* 
were  matiy  exasperated,  and  resolved,  that  ibet 
trial  of  Clodius  for  these  repeated  acts  of  vio^nr« 
and  outrage  shonki  precede  tho  elsctioDS.  The 
consul  Metdlus,  aotwithstanding,  wasdeteauned 
to  ghre  him  •  chane*  to  bmw  niagn  tan  timt 
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pmaecutioii  in  the  pabfic  oflke  to  whkh  he  as- 

Snd,  and  would  have  brought  on  the  electbns  on 
e  nineteenth  of  NoYember,  if  be  had  nol  been 
prevented  by  Miks  who  in  the  nudcUe  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  had,  with  an  anned*lbx€e,  occupied 
the  puce  of  aaMmbly,  and  was  prepared  to  ob- 
•erve  the  heaveni,  and  to  aouionnoe  iome  of  the 
crieetial  preeagea  of  nnficvoniable  eventa,  in  caee 
other  metboda  to  suspend  the  elections  smNild  not 
have  pietailed. 

Meteflua,  and  the  two  brothers^  Appins  the 
prstor,  and  Publius  CUodius^  being  apprised  of 
this  intentioi^  and  of  the  power  with  winch  it  was 
supported,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  Milo  kept  his  station  tul  noon,  when  he 
withdrew  with  the  eeneral  applause  of  tlie  senate, 
and  of  the  more  oraerly  citiiens. 

The  meeting,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  being 
adjourned  to  nex^lay,  Metellus,  in  order  to  iuU 
the  vigilance  of  MBo,  assured  him,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  occupy  posts  in  the  dead  of  the 
night;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  before  it  was 
day  $  that  if  anjr  one  meant  to  suspend  the  elec- 
tion, he  should,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the 
market-plaoe,  and  there  submit  to  the  forms  which 
any  one  was  lendly  entitled  to  plead  against  his 
proceeding.  Nulo^  accordingly,  at  bieai  of  day, 
r^iaired  to  the  market-place,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  consul ;  but  soon  afterwards 
was  told,  that  Metellus  had  deceived  him,  was 
hastening  to  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  elec- 
tions were  commonly  held,  and  would  instantly 
begin  to  call  the  votes^  when  it  would  be  tAo  late 
to  interpose  even  under  the  pretence  of  religion. 
Upon  this  information,  he  immediately  pursued 
and  overtook  him  before  the  election  began ;  and, 
by  declaiinff  his  intention  to  obaerve  the  heavens, 
oDce  more  nrustrated  the  designs  of  the  fiiction. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  people  could  not  as- 
scmUe  by  reason  of  the  public  market ;  and  their 
meeting  being  called  for  the  twenty-third,  Milo 
again  took  possession  of  the  field  with  an  armed 
force ;  and  Cicero^  who  concludes  a  letter  to  At- 
Qcus  with  describing  this  state  of  affiurs,  made 
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no  doubt  of  Milo^s  sncceas.*  What  passed  en  dui 
day  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clodius 
at  last  prevailed;  that  being  eleicted  adile,  he 
was,  by  the  privilege  of  his  olke^  screened  trom- 
the  jwosecution  that  was  intended  against  hbn ; 
and  being  himself  safe«  did  not  iail) 
U.  C.  €97.  upon  the  expiration  oi  Mike's  tri- 
Cm.  Otm.  bunate,  to  retort  the  charge  upon 
^Sf^  ^  proseeutor;  and  accordii^y 

M^rc9U»mu,  brought  him  to  trial  on  the  second 
of  February,  for  acts  of  violence 
and  brndi  of  the  peace. 
Pompey,  as  well  as  CIceroi,  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  Milo;  and  they  succeeded  in  having 
him  ac^tted,  while  they  incurred  a  torrent  of 
reproach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor. The  market-phMe  was  crowded  with  the 
partizans  and  retainers  of  Clodius :  he  had  in- 
structed them  to  rejrfy  to  his  biterrogations,  and 
to  direct  all  their  abuse  on  Pompey.  '*Who 
starves  the  people  for  want  of  com  7  Pompey. 
Who  wants  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria  7  Pompey," 
This  fiirce  greatly  disturbed  the  concerted  dignity 
of  this  politician.  His  principal  object  was  oon- 
sideratk>n,  and  he  could  not  endure  contempt 
He  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  senate ;  and  they 
listened  to  the  invective  of  his  personal  enemies 
with  apparent  aatisiaction.  He  oomplatned  to 
Cioero  that  the  people  were  alienated  trom  him ; 
that  the  nobility  were  hia  enemies ;  that  the  se> 
nate  was  adverse^  and  the  jouth  in  general  ill  dis- 
posed to  hun.^  He  had  udeed  submitted  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  Cssar  at  Rome ;  and,  with  the 
friends  of  the  republic^  incurred  the  odium  of  their 
j(xnt  measures,  while  the  other  was  rising  every 
day  in  mlhtaiy  reputation,  and  was  fomung  an 
army  almost  at  the  gates  of  Ronoe,  inath  which 
he  held  every  party  in  the  lepubiicin  awe.  Pom- 
pey, on  this  occasion,  really  aid,  or  affected  to  be- 
fieve^  that  a  design  was  formed  against  his  own 
life  I  he  assembled  a  numerous  party  of  his  re- 
tainers  from  the  country,  and  absented  himeelC 
during  some  time  from  the  senate  and.from  the 
assemblies  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Raum  of  Cato  from  Cypfus^HU  Repulse  at  the  Election  if  PrtBtorB^Arrival  qf  Ptolemy 
Auletes  at  Bom^-^  Visit  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  Cesar's  Quarters  at  LAUxa — Renewd  of 
their  Assoeiation — Military  Operations  in  Caesar's  Provinee — Violent  Election  qf  Crassus  and 
Pompey — Provinces — Of  Crassus  in  Syria — Qf  Pompey  in  Spain  for  Jive  years-^Crassus 
departs  for  Syria, 


THE  particulars  we  have  related  in  the  last 
diapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  February, 
in  the  consulate  of  Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  L. 
Maicios  Philippus.  The  first  was  attached  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  was  a  strenuous 
pailizan  of  the  senate.  His  election  was  proba- 
bly a  continnation  of  the  victory  which  this  partj 
had  obtained  in  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Phi- 
lippua  was  now  neariy  related  to  Cesar,  having 
mflurried«his  niece,  the  widow  of  Octavius ;  and 
posfiibly  owed  his  preferment  in  part  to  that  con- 
oaxion.  He  was,  by  this  alliance,  become  the 
slep-fi^er  of  young  Octavius,  now  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  brou^t  up  by  Ins  mother  in  the 
iiMms  of  her  aeoond  hociiAiKl    This  appears  to 

a  D 


have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation,  no  way 
qualified  to  be  a  pert5r  m  the  designs  or  usurper 
tjons  of  the  family  with  which  he  was  now  con- 
nected. 

Some  time  before  these  consuls  entered  on  oS&ce, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Mareus  Cato 
arrived  from  having  executed  Us  commissbn  to 
Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  business  upon 
which  he  had  been  aent  to  the  first  of  these 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  country  in  the  violence  of  fac- 
tion.   At  the  second  he  was  to  seixe  the  treasure 
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and  the  oChfr  eff^oto  of  PtoSemy,  and  to  reduce 
hu  kingdooi  to  the  Ibnn  of  a  Komaii  province. 
This  measttnL  by  all  accounts,  was  unjust,  and 
•he  ofiioe  lughly  dingxeeable  to  Cato ;  but  he 
was^  detennined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
raatity  and  reepect  cue  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
state.  While  be  himself  went  to  B^rzantium,  he 
■ent  forward  Canidiua  to  Cypnu^  to  intimate  the 
oommandft  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  exhort 
the  king  to  sobmiaaion.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  this  prince,  unable^  to  bear  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunea,  nad  in  despair,  killed  himself. 
Hia  treasure  was  seized,  and  nis  effi^rts  sold :  the 
whole  yiekled  to  the  treasury  about  seven  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Cato  to  Rome^  the  magiatrates,  the  senate,  and 
multitudes  of  the  peopfe  went  forth  to  receive 
him.  The  senate  toought  proper  in  this  manner 
.  to  distin^ipiish  their  friends,  and  to  favour  them 
with  some  marks  of  connderation,  in  order  to 
balance,  if  possible,  the  public  honours  that  were 
frequently  lavished  on  their  enemies.  For  the 
same  purpoae  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert  the 
name  of  Cato  amon^  the  prstors  of  this  year ; 
but  this  honour  heliimself  rejected  as  unprece- 
dented and  illegal  The  year  following,  however, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  ofBce  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  he  was  rejected ;  and  Vatinlua,  the 
weU-known  tool  of  Canar,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  all  measures  that  were  too  mean 
rar  himself  to  acknowledge,  was  choecn.i 

Cnsar,  as  has  been  obMrved  on  different  occa- 
maoBf  had  a  serious  antipathy  to  Cato,  considered 
him  as  a  determined  and  resolute  opponent ;  and 
aooardiogly  employed  all  his  influence  to  exclude 
him  fr6m|he  offices  of  state,  and  probably  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  procuring  him  a  repulse, 
oy  the  preference  of  so  mean  an  antagonist  as 
Vatiniiuk  who  had  the  present  majoritjr  of  votes 
against  him.  But,  in  mentioning  this  event, 
Valerius  Maximus  is  pleased  to  reverse  the  form 
of  exprearion,  usual  in  speaking  of  disappointed 
candidatea,  saying,  "  That  the  fist  of  prstors  for 
this  year  had  not  the  honour  of  Cato's  name."2 

Cato,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission, 
had  taken  exact  inventories  of  all  the  eifecta  sold 
at  Cyprus ;  but  his  books  being  lost,  or  burnt  in  a 
vessel  that  took  fire  on  the  voyage,  Clodius  fre- 
quently threatened  him  with  a  prosecution  to 
siocount  for  the  sums  he  had  received ;  and  in 
this  he  was  seriously  instigated  by  Cesar,  who 
from  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  watched  all 
theproceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Guvi,  al- 
though he  could  not  attend  in  person,  sent  his 
Agents  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherents  or  to  his 
enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no 
man  should  be  nis  friend  or  his  enemy  without 
feeling  the  suitable  effects.  Memmius,  who  had 
been  prstor  with  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
who  had  joined  his  coUeajgue  in  the  prosecution 
that  was  commenced  a^amst  Cassaj  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulate,  naving  since  been  prstor 
of  Bithynia,  and  accused  of  misconduct  m  his 
province,  was  attacked  by  him  in  a  memorial 
which  he  drew  up  to  be  employed  in  support  of 
the  charge.    Memmius,  in  defending  himself,  re- 
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criminated,  and  spaved  no  kind  of  invecthe;  and 
in  the  issue  of  this  matter  had  the  good  fortune  to 
estape'from  the  resentment  of  his  eneinv. 

Tne  power  of  Cesar,  aided  by  his  infraenoe  in 
so  important  a  station,  was  daily  increasing ;  and 
as  he  spared  no  pains  to  crush  those  whom  he 
despaired  of  gaining,  ao  he  dctlined  no  ajtifioe  to 
gain  every  one  else.  All  the  spoils  of  his  pro' 
vince  were  distributed  in  gratuiUes  eft  Rome.  J9e 
knew  the  state  of  every  man's  family,  and  where 
he  could  not  reach  the'maater,  paid  his  court  to 
the  miatress,  at  to  the  favourite  slave.  While  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  many  senators  re- 
sorted from  Rome  to  pay  their  court; of  these  no 
less  than  two  hundred  were  said  to  have  been 
present  at  one  time ;  and  so  many  of  them  in 
public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who  paraded  at 
the  entrance  of  his  quarten  with  the  badges  of 
office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-' 

During  this  winter,  a  questibn  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  tlmine  of 
Eg]^pt,  ^vc  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  senate. 
This  pnnce  had  been  dethroned  b}'  his  subjects; 
and,  conceiving  that  he  had  sufficient  credit  with 
many  persons  at  Rome,  who  had  experienced  his 
bounty,  he  repaired  thither  to  solicit  his  own  re- 
storation. In  his  way  he  had  an  interview  with 
Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  return  to  Egypt,  ana  to  accept  of  any  terms 
from  his  own  people,  raUier  than  to  enter  on  such 
a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  he  should 
find  every  suitor  for  public  favour  enciged  in  at 
Rome>  The  giddiness  of  the  multitude,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parties  of  which  one  was  sure  to 
oppose  what  the  other  embraced,  the  avarice  ef 
those  who  might  pretend  to  be  bis  friends,  and 
whose  rapacity  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
could  not  assuage,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the 
king  from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  But  the 
importunity  of  his  attendants,  who  wished  to 
have  him  restored  without  any  concessions  to  his 
subjects,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  resolution. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rome ;  and,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably 
received  by  Pompey,  who  was  then  possessed  of 
the  reigning  influence  in  the  city,  and  who  con- 
sidered this  as  a  proper  opportunity^  to  have  a 
military  commission  joined  to  the  dtil  one  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed. 

In  the  mean  while  tne  people  of  Alexandria, 
not  knowing  to  what  place  their  k'ing  had  with- 
drawn, imagmed  that  ne  was  dead,  and  pot  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  afterwards  informctl,  that  he  had  steere^l 
for  Italy,  and  was  likely  to  engage  the  Roman.s 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  tocount4^ract 
his  solicitations  in  the  Roman  senate.  But  theft! 
deputies  being  intercepted,  and  murdered  by  hi-? 
order,  he  proceeded,  without  opposition,  in  hi5 
application  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  hi.< 
restoration  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procurad  an 
act  in  his  own  favour,  yet  made  but  a  small  pro- 
gress in  the  budness  on  which  he  was  come. 
New  difficulties  arose  in  the  choice  of  a  person 
to  carry  the  decree  of  the  senate  into  execution, 
which  greatly  retarded  its  eflfect. 

Soon  af\er  this  decree  had  passed,  Lentnhis 
Spinther,  consul  of  the  present  year,  being  des- 
tined at  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy  in  the 
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dty^  to  oommand  In  CiUda  and  Cnmus  bad  in- 
aeited  the  bustnesB  of  restoring  the  king  of  Egypt 
ai  a  part  of  his  own  commiMion.  But  after  Len- 
talus  was  gone  for  his  province,  this  part  of  the 
commisBion,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  views  on  that  expedition,  as  the 
object  of  a  military  command  for  lumself,  was  re- 
caUed.  A  strong  party  of  the  nobles,  however, 
being  Jealous  of  the  state  which  Pompey  affected, 
and  of  bis  continual  aim  at  extraordinary  powers, 
conceived  an  expedient  to  disappoint  him  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  render  the  oommission^unworthy 
of  his  acceptance.  In  visiting  the  books  of  Sybils, 
veraee  were  said  to  be  found,  containing  an  in> 
junction  to  the  Romans,  not  indeed  to  withhold 
their  friendship  from  a  king  of  Egypt  soliciting 
their  protection,  but  "tu  wware  how  they  at- 
tempted to  restore  him  with  a  military  force." 
The  authenticity  of  this  oracle  was  acknow- 
ledged, or  declared  by  the  augurs ;  and  the  tribune 
Caius  Cato,  who  was  averse  to  the  cause  of 
Ptolemy,  availed  himself  of  it,  to  suspend  th^- 
effett  of  the  resolution  which  had  been  already 
taken  in  favour  of  that  prince.  The  senate  and 
people  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  One  party 
urged  that  Pompey  should  be  Bppointed  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne;  others 
agreed  that  he  might  lie  ap^iointed,  provided  4hat 
Iw  tuidertook  the  commissbn,  as  proconsul,  at- 
tended by  two  lictors,  and,  in  the  teims  of 'the 
oracle,  without  anjr  military  force.^  Pompey  him- 
self  affected  to  think,  that  the  business  should 
have  been  left  as  it  was  in  the  department  of 
Lentulns  the  proconsul  of  Cilicia  and  Cjnprus; 
but  tab  retainers,  so  long  as  they  had  any  nopes 
of  Tendering  this  a  mintary  commission,  or  of 
maMng  it  a  pretence  for  placing  their  patron 
i^ain  at  the  Jiead  of  an  army,  never  ceased  to 
uige  that  he  should  be  employed  in  it 

Ptolemy  himself  likewise  wished  to  have  this 
liusiness  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  the  most 
Uke^  person  to  command  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  employ  it  effectually  in  his 
favour.  But  both  despairing  at  last  of  success, 
Ptolemy  retired  to  Ephesus;  and;  fearing  the  re- 
sentments he  had  provoked  in  the  contest  with 
his  own  people,  and  in  the  late  murder  of  their 
deputies,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana ; 
a  retreat  from  which  he  was  conducted,  about 
two  years  afterwards,  by  Gabinius,  and  replaced 
on  his  throne.^ 

Pompey  was  disgusted  with  his dis  ppointment 
in  not  bemg  namra  to  this  service,  ana  probably 
more  bjrthe  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  by 
all  parties  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  con- 
tinual invectives  from  Clodius,  and  from  Caius 
Cato.  Having  obtained,  on  the  fif^h  of  April,  a 
grant  of  some  money  towards  executing  his  ofHoe 
of  ^neral  surveyor  of  com  for  the  people ;  and 
hiMng  heard  his  own  and  Cesar's  embezzlement 
of  the  public  treasure,  especially  in  the  alienation 
of  the  revenues  of  Campania,  severely  censured 
in  the  senate,^  he  left  Rome  on  pretence  of  ap- 
plying the  sums  with  which  he  was  now  en- 
,  trusted  for  the  purchase  of  corn  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  In  his  way  he  passed  by  Lucca,  and,  to- 
gether with  Crassus,  augmented  the  nmnber  of 
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attenda&tB  who  paid  thor  court  at  the  qoafteit 
ofCasar. 

At  an  interview  of  these  three  leaden  they  le 
newed  their  former  confederacy;  and  it  being 
known  that  Bomithis  Ahenobarous  was  to  stana 
for  the  next  election  of  consols^  Ca»ar,  oonsideiiAg 
how  much  a  dtizen  so  determined  in  opposition 
to  himself,  instigafted  by  Cato^  and  sypported  by 
the  party  of  the  senate,  might  attempt  or  executo 
against  him  in  his  absence,  proposed,  that  the  op- 
position to  this  candidate  should  not  be  committed 
to  any  person  of  infenor  consideration  in  their 
party;  out  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should 
themselves  enter  the  lists,  in  onler  to  exclude 
Domitius  from  the  consulate.^ 

It  was  agreed  likewise,  at  this  conference,  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  to  hold  this  office,  Pompey  should  have  the 
province  of  Spain,  Crassus  tnat  of  Syria,  each 
with  a  great  army ;  that  Cssar  should  be  con- 
tinued .in  his  present  command,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  establishment  of  his  province  as 
might  enable  him  to  support  an  army  of  eight 
Roman  lemons,  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  auxilianes  and  irregular  troops.  Such  was 
already  the  state  of  his  forces,*  including  a  legion 
of  native  Gauls;  he  having,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press limitation  of  his  commission,  hy  which  he 
was  restricted  to  three  legions,  made  this  enor- 
mous augmentation.  This  convention,  like  the 
former,  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret,  and 
only  began  to  be  surmised  about  the  usual  timo 
of  the  sections. 

Soaa  after  these  matters  were  settled,  Cnasus 
being'ito  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proceeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Cfassax  repaired  to 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different 
places  had  been  renewed  in  his  absence.  Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Crassus  was  left  to  oommand  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  channel ;  and  Galba,  another  of 
his  lieutenants,  was  posted  amon^  the  Alps  to 
protect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  pnncipel  pass  of 
these  mountains.  This  officer  had  dislodged  the 
natives  from  many  of  their  strong  holdS)  whence 
they  were  accustomed  to  infest  the  highways, 
and  to  lay  such  as  passed  into  Italy  under  con- 
tributions; and  he  took  hostages  for  dsdrgood 
behaviour  for  the  future.  He  Ixed  his  quarters, 
during  the  winter,  at  Octodorufi,  now  supposed  to 
be  the  village  of  Martinach  in  the  Valid,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  over  which  travellers 
pass  in  the  route  of  the  greater  abbey  of  St  Ber- 
nard. Here  he  remain^  for  some  time  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  post;  but  the  natives  observing, 
that  the  legions  under  his  command  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  services  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  by  the  detachments  which  he  had 
recently  made  from  his  quarters,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  and  to  cut  him  off.  For  this  purpose, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  vras 
quartered  suddenly  withdrew  from  him,  and  soon 
after  appeared  with  multitudes  of  their  country- 
men on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From 
thence  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Roman 
entrenchment,  continually  sending  fresh  numbei  4 
to  relieve  those  who  became  fatigued,  or  who  had 
exhausted  their  weapons. 

The  Romans^  on  the  first  prospect  of  this  ai^ 
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tick,  hid  dcUbemtod,  whether  they  dionld  not 
abandon  their  post ;  but  had  molved  tomiintiin 
it,  and  were  now  become  sensible  that  they  must 
perish,  if  they  could  not,  by  some  mipetuous 
sally,  disperse  the  nun^bers  tnat  were  assembled 
a^rninst  them.  For  this  purpose,  they^  determined 
to  break  from  their  lines,  and  to  mix  with  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  fighting,  in 
which  by  the  superioritv  of  the  Roimtn  shield 
and  swora,  they  always  had  a  great  aci^ntaffe. 
They  accordingly  sallied  from  their  entrenoh- 
ment,  and,  with  the  slaughter  often  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack  with  thirty 
thousand,  obh^  them  to  retire.  Galba,  never- 
theleM,  not  thmking  it  prudent  to  remain  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  exposed  to  so 
much  danger,  retired,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
.  The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  the 
quarters  of  Craasus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
province  Some  nations,  who  had  made  their 
submission,  and  gi^en  hostages  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  campaign,  repented  of  this  step,  and 
entered  mto  a  concert  to  recover  their  liberties. 
They  begai  t  witn  seizing  the  Roman  ofiioers  who 
had  been  siitioned  among  them  as  commiasaries 
to  provide  for  the  sabsistenoe  of  the  army,  and 
they  detained  them  as  pledges  for  the  reeovoy  of 
their  own  hoetasee. 

The  principal  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the 
inhabitants  or  what  is  now  termed  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilaine  and  Blavet 
They  tnutpd  to  the  strength  of  their  situation  on 
smiu  islands,  or  peninsubs,  that  were  joined  to 
the  continent  only  by  some  narrow  beach  or 
isthmus,  which  the  sea,  at  high  water,  over- 
flowed. The^  depended  likewise  on  the  strength 
of  their  shipping,  in  the  use  of  which,  by  the 
ptMtice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea,  and  by 
their  frequent  voyages  even  to  Britam,  they  were 
extremely  expert.  They  supplied  the  want  of 
canvass  and  hempen  cordage  with  hides  and 
thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
iron  chains,  to  which  they  fastened  their  anchors. 

Cesar,  having  received  intelligenoe  of  this 
enemy,  wlule  he  remained  in  hie  qoaiters  at 
Lucca,  sent  orders  to  build  aa  many  ships  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  mariners 
from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  defection  of  the  province, 
and  perhaps  a  £scent  from  the  GJemwnsi  that 
were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  distress  or  di- 
visions of  their  neighbours,  he  sent  Labienus 
with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  the  Moselle^  at 
once  to  avre  the  Helgic  nations,  and  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  ako  Ttturius 
Sabiiius  with  a  proper  force  into  Normandy, 
where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms ;  and  the 
young  Craasus  to  the  Granmne,  to  give  the  natives 
of  Gasoony  suffident  nccu^tion  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
authon  of  this  revolt 

He  himself  made  haste  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordered  Decimos 
Brutus  to  assemble  his  neet,  and  to  make  sail 
without  loss  of  time  for  the  bay  of  Vannes. 
After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difHcultios  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  natttfe  c(  tbeoountry,  and  from  the  disposition 
and  skill  of  its  inhabitanta.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired fiRNu  the  continent  to  their  strong  holds  on 
the  promontories  or  heid-linda^  in  wbkh  tbsy 


were  periodically  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Beui|^ 
attacked  at  one  station,  they  withdrew  in  ihar 
boats  to  another;  and  by  their  atuation  seooed 
to  be  secure  from  any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  his  attack,  at-once,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  They  eluded  a  land  attack  by  em- 
barking on  board  of  their  vessels;  and  an  attack 
from  the  sea,  by  landing  from  their  boats,  which 
they  draw  up  on  the  beach. 

Cesar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  singular  con- 
test, was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shipping. 
As  soon  s^  it  appeared,  the  natives,  semible  that 
their  fate  depended  on  the  event  of  a  sea-fight, 
embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  warriore,  got 
under  sail  with  all  their  force,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessek,  and  steereddirectly 
for  their  enemy.  VThile  the  fleets  drew  near  to 
each  other,  the  shores  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors;  and  the  army  with  Cssar  himself  came 
forth  on  the  heights,  from  which  they  could  be- 
hold the  scene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in 
the  use  of  their  sailS|  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of 
their  veaacls,  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defect, 
as  usual,  by  an  efllbrt  of  address  and  unex|)ecte«J 
contrivance.  They  had  provided  themselvca  with 
scythes,  fastened  to  shaib  of  a  proper  length,  in 
Older  to  cut  the  enemy's  rigmng,  and  let  looae  or 
discompose  their  sails ;  anohaving  thus,  in  the 
first  encounter,  disabled  n^any  of  their  ships,  they 
grappled  with  them,  and  boarded  them  swoid  in 

The  Gauls,  seeing  a  great  part  of  their  fleet 
thus  irrecoverably  lost,  would  have  escaped  with 
the  remainder;  but  were  suddenly  becalmed, 
and  beinff,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  night, 
continual^  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Romans, 
were  all  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  and  the  na- 
tion thus  bereft  of  its  principal  stren^h  and  the 
flower  of  its  pei^le,  surrendered  agam  at  discre- 
tion. 

Under  pretence  that  they  had  vidated  the  law 
of  nations^  in  seizing  the  persons  of  oflioen  wb^ 
were  stationed  among  them  in  a  public  character, 
their  leaden  were  put  to  death,  and  their  people 
sold  for  slaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  same  time  having  been  defeated  by 
Titurius,  returned,  agreeably  to  what  was  sai^ 
to  be  the  character  of  Graulish  nations,  to  thor 
former  submission,  with  the  same  levity  with 
which  they  had  thrown  it  aside. 

The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne were  still  inclined  to  resist  the  approaches 
ofCrassustotheircountiy.  To  the  advantage  of 
numben,  they  joined  a  hvely  courage,  of  which 
the  Romans  themselves  had  firequenUy  felt  the 
effects.  Every  chief  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  followers,  whom  he  called  his  soldurii,  and 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service. 
While  the  chieiUun  lived,  the  soldurii  &red  in 
every  thing  alike  with  himself;  but  if  he  perished 
by  violence,  they  too  must  die,  and  there  was  no 
instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part  of  their  en- 
gagement, 

Crassus  being  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and  ' 
warned  by  the  example  of  other  Roman  oflkent, 
who  had  fiiUen  or  miscarried  in  thin  service,  de- 
ferred  passing  the  river  till  he  had  augmented 
his  force  by  the  junction  of  some  troops  from 
ToukMise,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  province. 
Being  thoi  nmfHoedi  he  proceeded  against  the 
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QAtivcs  who  were  divided  into  many  little  hordes, 
of  wluch  Ceear  has,  on  this  occasion,  enume> 
rated  twelve,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  unwiHing 
to  join  *  even  in  their  common  defence.  They 
accordingly^  notwithstanding  their  valour,  fell 
sepaiatefy  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  end  were  vanquished,  or  made  their  sub- 
nussion. 

By  these  conquests,  the  former  acouisitions  of 
Cosar  on  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  nad  a  direct 
communication  with  the  districts  of  Toulouse 
and  Narbonne,  or  what  was  already  called  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  Csaar  himself,  hav- 
ing re-established  peace  in  those  tracts  which  are 
now  termed  Britanny  and  Normandv,  closed  the 
campaign  with  a  march  northward,  where  he 
penetrated  through  the  marshes  and  woods  into 
Brabant ;  but  bcmg  stopped  by  heavy  rains,  and 
the  at^roach  of  winter,  he  returned  on  his  route, 
without  making  any  settlement ;  and  having  put 
his  army  into  winter  quarters  among  the  nations 
who  had  lately  revolted,  he  set  out  as  usual  for 
Italy.  There  his  presence  was  greatly  wanted 
by  Fompey  and  Crassus,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  elections,  were  likely  to  meet  with  unex- 
pected difficulties  in  executing  the  plan  lately 
concerted  between  them. 

At  Rome,  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer 
had  passed  in  disputes  between  persons  connected 
with  the  opposite  parties.  Clodius  had  attacked 
Cicero  in  nis  own  person,  in  his  effects,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his, friends.  P.  Sextiui^  who,  in 
the  character  of  tribune,  had  been  so  active  in  the 
lecaU  of  this  injured  exile,  and  who  had  exposed 
his  life  in  the  nots  to  which  that  question  gave 
rise,  was  now  accused,  and  brought  to  triiu  for 
supposed  acts  of  violence  committed  by  him  in 
the  course  of  those  contests.  He  was  defended 
with  great  zeal  by  Hortensius,  and  with  a  proper 
gratitude  by  Cicero ;  and  by  their  joint  endea- 
vours was,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  acquitted  by 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  judges.^ 

After  this  trial  was  over,  a  piece  of  superstition, 
curious  as  it  forms  a  picture  of  the  age,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  fresh  dispute  between  Cicero  and  his 
enemy  Clodius.  Upon  a  report,  that  horrid 
noises  and  clashing  of  arms  had  been  heard  un- 
der ground  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the  senate 
thought  proper  to  take  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, and  they  referred  it  for  interpretation 
to  the  college  of  Aruspices.  This  body  delivered 
in  judgment,  that  the  gods  were  offended,  among 
other  things,  by  the  neelect  and  profanation  of 
the  holy  ntes,  and  by  the  prostitution  of  sacred 
places  to  profane  uses.  This  response  Clodius 
endeavoured  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cicero's  house, 
once  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  religion,  and 
now  again  profaned  by  being  lestorra  to  his 
farmer  owner.  Cicero  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
charge  of  profanation  from  himself  to  Clodius, 
by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  famous  adventure 
in  Caesar's  house.  "  If  I  quote  any  more  recent 
act  of  impiety,"  says  he,  "this  citizen  will  recall 
me  to  the  former  instance,  in  which  he  intended 
no  more  than  adultery."  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  response  of  the  Augurs  to  a 
late  intrusion  of  Clodius  in  rushing  into  the  the- 
atre with  an  armed  rabble,  wliiie  the  eames  were 
celebrating  in  honour  of  the  great  jgoddess. 

The  senate  for  two  days  together  listened  to 
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the  mutual  invectives  of  both  parties,  and  were 
entertained  with  their  endeavours  to  surpass  each 
other  in  declarations  of  zeal  for  religion.  Cicero, 
however,  by  the  goodness  of  his.  cause,  the  force 
of  his  admirable  talents,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  aid  of  the  triumvirate^  whose  fovour  he 
eamesUy  cultivated,  prevailed  in  the  contest. 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  senate,  ever 
since  his  return  from  banishment,  courted  the 
formidable  partiei^  whose  power,  at  least  to  hurt, 
he  had  experienced.  He  committed,  or  affocted 
to  eommil^  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attach- 
ment also  to  Cesar,  composed  a  flattering  pane- 
gyric, whicli  this  leader  received  with  great  plea- 
sure,) probably  more  on  acooont  of  the  breach  it 
was  likely  to  make  amcmg  his  opponents  in  the 
senate,  than  on  account  of  the  sansfoction  he  re- 
ceived from  it,  or  of  any  real  accession  of  strength 
it  ^ve  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  designs.  By 
this  conduct  Cicero  disgusted  his  former  friends, 
and  felt  his  situation  in  the  city  ao  painful,  that 
he  absented  hirasell^  during  great  part  of  the 
summer,  from  Rome;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
terrupted the  course,  or  changed  the  subject,  of 
those  letters  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  record  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  regret  any  in- 
terruption of  materials  from  which  the  history  of 
this  consulate  mieht  be  collected.  The  republic 
seems  in  part  to  have  recovered  its  dignity  oy  the 
able  and  iiesolute  conduct  of  Maroellinus.  and  by 
the  tacit  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Philippus, 
who,  though  connected  with  Cesar,  did  not  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  designs.'  By  the 
influence  of  these  consuls,  the  appEcations  made 
to  the  senate  by  Gabinius,  now  commanding  in 
Syria,  for  certain  customary  honours  were  re- 
'jected.^  This  refusal  was  intended  to  mortify 
rorapey,  who  protected  Grabiniu&  and  who  him- 
self was  commonly  treated  by  Marcellinus  with 
great  freedom  and  severity.  The  aristocratical 
party  recovered  their  courage^  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbusi  by  their  influence,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed  m  hb  election  for  consul  of  the 
follovring  ^ear. 

The  tribunes,  excited  chiefly  by  Caius  Cato, 
espoused  the  opposite  interest,  and  proposed  manv 
resolutions  to  the  people,  in  order  to  mvour  their 
desi^^ns.  The  consul  Marcellinos  endcavourcil 
to  interrupt  them  by  the  appointment  of  fasts  and 
holidays,  in  which  'it  was  not  Uwful  to  transact 
affairs  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tri- 
bunes, in  their  turn,  suspends  toe  election  of 
consuls,  and  in  this  were  encouraged  by  Vompey 
and  Crassus,  who  feared  the  effect  of  a  choice  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  Marcellinus,  and 
had  not  even  openly  declared  their  own  inten- 
tions to  offer  themselves.  Their  late  interview 
with  Cesar,  and  the  part  they  since  took,  had 
created  suspicion  of  their  views.  Marcellinus 
put  the  question  to  Pompey  in  the  senate,  whe- 
ther he  desired  the  consulate  for  himself?  And 
this  politician,  long  unaccustomed  to  make  plain 
declarations,  answered  indirectiy,  That  if  there 
were  no  ill-disposed  citizens  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  should  have  no  such  desire.  Crassus, 
to  the  same  question,  made  a  like  evamve  reply, 
That  he  should  be  governed  by  what  he  judged 
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bwt  for  tho  state.  Both  appear  to  have  perceived 
that  they  were  to  rely  for  euccew  chiefly  on  popu- 
lar tumult* ;  end  as  these  would  come  to  be  em- 
ployed with  great  disadvantage  against  such  an 
able  and  rceolute  magistrate  as  Marcellinus,  they 
took  measures  to  defer  the  elections  until  the  term 
of  the  mesent  consuls  in  office  should  expire.^ 

They  found  the  tribune  Caius  Cato,  a  proper 
instrument  for  their  purpose,  secured  his  nega- 
^'vc,  and  empbyed  it  repeatedly  to  suspend  the 
elections.  The  republic,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  new^  year,  bemg  to  lose  its  former  magis- 
trates, without  any  succession  of  new  ones,  was 
likely  to  M  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The 
senate  went  ihto  mourning,  and  discharged  every 
member  from  sssisting  at  any  of  the  public  diver- 
sions. In  this  state  of  ruspeiise  and  public  ahrm, 
Publius  Clodius,  who  had  for  scMne  time  been  at 
variance  with  Pompey,  as  if  gained  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  measures  on  this  occasion,  was  reoon- 
dled  to  him,  and  attacked  Maioellinus  with  con<r 
tinnal  invectives. 

In  this  marmer  the  year  was  suffered  to  elapse 
without  any  election  of  consuls.  The  ftaoes 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Maroellinus  and  Phi- 
lipnus,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pompey 
ana  Crassus  then  openly  appeared  as  candidates 
for  the  vacant  offices  of  state.  Young  Crassus 
came  from  the  army  in  Ghiul,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  citizens  then  serving  under 
Cesar :  they  brought  a  considerable  accession  of 
votes  to  the  party  of  their  general,  and  were 
themsdves  not  likely  to  be  outstripped  bv  their 
opponents  in  acts  of  sedition  and  the  use  d  force. 
Dofflitius  Ahenobarbus  alone,  supported  by  the 
councils  of  his  kinsman  Marcus  Cato,  had  the 
courage  to  persist  in  a  contest  with  these  power- 
'  fill  and  dai^erous  antagonists.  The  time  of  elec- 
tion bein^  fixed,  he  went  before  break  of  day  to 
occupy  his  place  in  the  field  of  Mars,  but  found 
his  way  already  obstructed  by  a  disorderly  popu- 
lace, and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  slave  who 
carried  a  light  Iwfore  him  was  killed.  Some  of 
his  friends,  particularly  Marcus  Cato,  was  wound- 
ed ;3  and  his  adherents  not  being  in  condition  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  the  force  that  was  as- 
sembled against  them,  retired  to  their  own  houses, 
leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named«with- 
out  opposition. 

In  the  same  manner  the  faction  of  the  trium- 
virate overruled  every  other  election,  procured 
the  preference,  which  has  already  been  mention- 
ad,  of  Vatinius  to  Cato,  and  filled  every  office 
with  their  own  creatures.  The^  carried  the  ap- 
pointment of  ediles  by  actual  force,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  op- 
)i08ed  them.  Pompey  himself  bavins  been  en- 
tangled in  one  of  these  tumults,  retired  to  change 
hisck)the%  which  were  stained  with  blood.  'They 
were  disappointed  in  the  nomination  only  of  two 
of  tho  tribunes,  Publius  Acquiiius  Grallus  and 
Ateius  Capito,  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 

These  eventi^  however,  were,  by 

XJ.  C.  6d6.    the  contest  which  arose  on  every 

question,  deferred  for  all  the  months 

SS;  '**"V^"*  of  winter  and  spring.    The  offices 

Crasnu,         middle  of  May.'  The  elections  bad 
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begun  for  this  purpose  some  time  before;  biit 
it  being  observed  that  Marcus  Cato  had  the 
fint  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pretence,  al- 
bwed  by  the  Roman  superstition,  that  he  was  tn 
observe  the  heavens,  interposed  to  suspend  the 
ballot.  The  faction  emuloyed  the  time  which 
they  obtained  by  this  delay  in  procuring  votes, 
antt  wrre  so  unguarded  in  giving  money,  that 
they  laid  themselves  op4'n  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  had  reason  to  apprrhcnd  that  whatever 
election  they  made  would  be  disputed  at  law.  To 
prevent  this  conie<}uencr,  Arrnntus,  a  person  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  Pompey,  moved  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people  for  a  dispensation 
from  the  statute  of  bribery  in  the  case  of  dectioni* 
then  depending  for  the  office  of  prstor ;  and  havin? 
obtained  thb  extraordinary  indolence,  secured 
to  the  party  the  fruits  of  their  influence  and  of 
their  money.< 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  in 
their  second  consulate,  are  mentioned  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  courts  of  justice  by  which 
the  juries  though  taken  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people,  were  nevertheless  limited  to  persons 
of  considerable  property.  There  are  hkewise 
menUoned  some  resolutions  then  passed  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  murder,  and  to  amend  those 
a^nst  bribery  by  additional  penalties,  together 
with  a  sumptiuiry  law  to  check  the  extravagance 
and  prodigality  of  the  age.  "  So  willing  were 
these  magistrates,"  said  Uortcnsio%  "to compen- 
sate by  their  acts  for  the  defects  of  their  practice, 
that  they  made  laws  even  to  limit  the  expense  ot 
the  table."  Such  professions  to  reform  the  age 
were  probably  intended  to  retrieve  the  character 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  lost  by  the  violence 
and  bare- faced  corruption  of  their  jecent  canvass, 
and  to  mark  their  administration  with  some  mea- 
sures that  miaht  seem  to  disprove  the  imputations 
commonly  laid  to  their  charge. 

Pompey,  st  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
to  signalize  his  consulate,  by  opening,  during  the 
present  year,  the  magnificent  theatre  which  he 
nimselfl  or  his  freedman  Demetrius,  had  erected 
for  the  acxommodation  of  the  people  at  their  ]>ub- 
lic  shows.  At  this  solemnity  were  exhibited 
many  dramatic  performances  and  entertainments 
of  every  sort  Amon^  these,  in  the  course  of 
five  days,  no  less  thanhve  hundred  lions  were  let 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen ;  and  tlie 
whole  concluded  with  the  baiting  of  eighteen  ele- 
phants, animals  that  seemed  to  have  sagacity 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignit]^  and  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered.^  By  their  piteous 
cries  ttiey  moved  compassion  in  the  breasts  even 
of  that  barbarous  rabble,  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  slain.^ 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  this  consulate,  was  for  aoioe 
time  kept  from  the  view  of  the  people.  Pomr»ey 
continued  to  profess  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
accept  of  any  province  whatever.  But  the  pub- 
Uc  cave  no  credit  to  such  declarations  on  his  part ; 
and  his  own  partizans  wore  accustomed  to  bress 
upon  bim  what  he  affiwted  to  decline.*  Every 
one,  therefore,  in  all  conversations^  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  him  in  a  province,  some  with 


4  Cieer.  ad  duint.  Fnt.  lib.  ii.  ea  0. 

5  DIo.  lib.  zxxiz.  Cicero  ad  ftautlar.  lib.  vii.  PUa. 
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Sttu,  others  with  S|xun  and  Afiica;  to  all 
wnieh  su^eBtions;  or  oflicious  projects,  he  af- 
fected indinerence,  or  even  avendon.  Trebonius, 
however,  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  people,  made 
a  motion,  which  was  soon  undtfiBtood  to  be  the 
real  mind  of  Pompe}',  and  the  actual  result  of  his 
counsels :  that  the  province  of  Syria  should  be 
ajaoi^ned  to  Crassus ;  that  of  Spain,  together  with 
Africa,  to  himself;  each  in  imitation  of  Ciesar's 
aj)poiAti!ient  in  Gaul,  to  continue  for  five  years, 
with  such  establishments  of  men  and  of  money 
as  the  necessity  of  the  service  during  that  period 
mi^ht  require.  This  motion  was  made  in  exe* 
cution  of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Cssar, 
and  it  served  to  bring  to  light  the  object  of  their 
late  conference  at  Lucca,  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic. 

On  the  day  that  this  motion  was  made  in  the 
assembly,  Marcus  Cato,  by  means  of  the  tribunes 
Atteius  Capito  and  Aoquilius  GaUus,  obtained 
leave  to  address  the  people.  He  endeavoured  to 
disappoint  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  by  occu- 
pying so  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  their 
coming  to  any  decision.  Being  commanded  n- 
lence,  and  persisting  to  speak,  ho  was  ordered  by 
Trebonius  mto  custody.  In  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the  assembly 
adjoariied  to  the  next  morning. 

The  tribunes  Atteius  and  Grallus,  suspecting 
that  means  might  be  used  to  exclude  them ,  from 
the  assembly  which  was  then  to  be  held,  took 
measures  to  secure  their  admission.  For  this 
purpose  Gallns  remained  all  night  in  the  senate- 
house,  which  fronted  the  Cumitia  or  place  of  as- 
sembly. But  this  device  was  turned  against 
himself;  the  opposito  party  havin(g;  placed  a  guard 
to  confine  him  m  that  place  duruig  the  greater 
(tart  of  the  following  day.  His  colleague  Atteius, 
with  Cato^  Favoniud^  and  some  others,  eluded  the 
parties  that  were  placed  to  intercept  thenu  and. 
found  their  way  to  the  place  of  assembly.  When 
the  question  was  put  Cato|  being  lifted  up  into 
view  by  those  of  his  friends  who  were  about  him, 
gave  an  aiaim  that  it  thundered ;  an  intimation 
ever  held  by  the  religious  customs  of  the  Romans 
to  be  ominous,  and  sufficient  to  suspend  their 
procedure  in  any  business  of  state.  He  was, 
nowever,  on  this  occasion  forced  from  the  comi- 
tium  with  the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  friendgj 
who  resisted  the  force  that  was  employed  against 
them.  About  the  sa^ne  time  the  tribune  Acqui- 
Uns  was  wounded  in  forcing  his  way  from  the 
senate-house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
jvBs  fbrming  round  him  as  he  stood  Heeding  in 
the  streets.  Violenoe  to  the  mrson  of  a  tribune 
was  still  considered  with  religious  horror,  and 
the  consuIS)  in  whose  behalf  this  tumult  had  been 
raised,  fearing  the  consequence  of  suffering  such 
a  spectacle  to  remain  in  the  view  of  the  people, 
ordered  the  multitude  to  withdraw,  and  removed 
the  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  hk  wounds^ from  the 
public  view. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  operations,  Pompey  and 
Craasos  obtained  the  provinces  in  question,  and 
m  the  terms  proposed ;  they  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  late  engagement  to  Cssar,  by 
moving  that  his  commai^  should  be  continued 
during  an  adkMonal  term  of  five  years  more. 
'*I¥ow,  indeed,"  said  Cato^  addressing  l^imself  to 


'  the  burden  is  preparing,  for  your  own 
It  wilj  one  day  tali  on'  the'republic. 


Pompey, 

shoulders. 

but  not  till  after  it  has  cruslied  you  to  the  groui}d.'' 

These  arrangements  lieing  made,  the  officers 
thus  appointed  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  ths^r 
trust  Pompey,  the  newly  named  proconsul  of 
Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  subsisting  with 
the  Vaccei,  raised  the  establishment  of  his  pro- 
vince to  four  legions,  two  of  which  Caesar  soon 
after,  under  pretence  of  more  urgent  service  in 
Gaul,  had  the  address  to  Ixirrow  irom  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  3^et  begun  to  peroeivo 
what  Cato  suggested  to  lum,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  had  to  fear,  in  preserving  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  aspired,  was  the  emulation  of 
Caesar ;  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the 
contest  between  them ;  or  he  flattered  himself 
that,  like  the  person  who  stays  at  the  helm,  he 
was  to  command  the  vessel ;  and  ,b^  remaining 
at  the  seat  of  government,  while  his  associates 
and  rivals  accepted  of  appointments  at  a  distance, 
that  he  continued  to  preside  as  sovereign,  and 
supreme  dictator  of  the  whole.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  conceptions,  although  his  proper 
station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured,  or  at  lo^t 
availed  himself  of,  a  motion  that  was  made  by 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  detain  him  in  Italy;  and 
fancied,  while  he  sent  his  own  lieatenants,  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agents  for  liimself 
into  that  province,  that  even  Ciesar  and  Crassu^ 
though  in  a  tnore  public  character,  were  however 
to  act  in  a  subordinate  station  to  himself. 

Crassus  ever  considered  riches  as  the  chief 
constituents  of  power,  and  he  expected,  with  the 
spoila  of  Asia,  to  equal  the  military  or  political 
advantages  that  were  likelv  to  be  acquired  I7  his 
rivals  in  Europe.  From  the  levies  and  other  pre- 
parations which  he  made  for  hisprovinitfle,  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  intended  a  war  with  the  Far- 
tmans,  the  only  antagonists  which  the  Romans 
had  left  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  Observing  that 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an  opposition  to  this 
design  from  the  senate  and  from  the  tribunes, 
who  exerted  their  powers  to  interrupt  his  prepa- 
rations^ and  took  measures  to  detain  nim  at  hame^ 
he  became  the  more  impatient  to  set  out  for  his 
province,  and  left  Rome  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  for  which  he  was  elected  into  the  office 
of  consul.  The  tribune  Atteius  endeavoured  to 
stop  him,  first  by  his  tribunitian  negative^  next 
by  actual  force,  and  last  of  all  by  solemn  impre- 
cations, devoting  the  consul  himsiel^  and  all  who 
should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to  destruction. 

While  Crassus  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Rome,  on  his  intended  departure  for  iUia,  this 
tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire,  the  usual  form  of 
devoting  a  victim  to  the  infernal  godS)  denounced 
a  curse,  which  greatly  alarmed  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Crassus.  This  piece  of  superstition  he 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justly  contemned  t 
but  it  was  imprudent  to  slight  the  cfiecte  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  hia 
own  army.  In  tne  apprehension  of  both  he  was 
by  this  form  doomed  to  destruction,  .and  proceeded 
in  the  war  at  the  head  of  troops  ill  prepared  to 
ward  off  calamities^,  which  they  were  thus  made 
to  believe  hung  over  them,  in  consequence  of  im- 
precations of  which  th^y  did  not  question  the 
efficacy. 
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THE  pronndal  appointmenti  of  Pompey  and 
CrtMin,  with  that  wmch  waa  at  the  same  time 
proloDgra.  to  GeiBT,  seemed  to  dismember  the 
empire,  if  not  to  expose  the  republic  itself  to  great 


f  these  three  adventuretv,  Pompey  and  CaBssr, 
apait  from  the  erU  particulariy  apprehended  in 
any  of  their  messures,  were  in  themselves  sub- 
jects of  a  very  dangerous  character:  neither 
possessed  that  (fignity  of  mind  which  fits  the  dti- 
aen  for  the  equautr  of  perrons  in  a  republican 
state ;  neither  coula  acquiesce  in  the  same  mea- 
sures of  consideration  or  ]x>wer  which  other  sena- 
ton  had  enjoyed  before  him)  neither  could  be  at 
ease  where  he  did  not  command  as  master,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  ptinctpol  object  in  every  scene 
m  which  he  was  employedw 

This  paltry  ambition,  some  ages  before,  might 
have  been  hield  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  or  must  have  shrunk  before  that  noble 
elevation  of  mind  by  which  the  statesman  con- 
ceived no  eminence  besides  that  of  high  personal 
qualities  employed  in  public  services,  or  before  the 
austere  virtue  which  confined  the  public  esteem 
to  acts  of  public  utility,  supported  by  unblenushed 
reputation  in  private  life.  But  In  the  present 
agSsj  there  was  a  fashion  which  set  such  antiquated 
notions  at  defiance,  controlled  the  authontv  of 
the  state  itself,  and  bestowed  on  private  aaven- 
turen  the  attachment  which  belonged  to  the 
oommonwealth,  and  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  its  Ipgal  head. 

In  the  progress  of  this  repub'fic  the  character 
of  parties  has  aheady  repeatedly  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  i^prehended.from  them  accord- 
ingly varied. 
S16 


In  the  first  periods  of  its  histoxy,  citizens  were 
divided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  faiith ;  and, 
in  the  capacities  of  patrician  or  plebeian,  strove 
for  prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emuhition, 
as  sepax^  orders  of  men  in  Uie  commonweaHb, 
but  with  littie  jealousy  of  personal  interests. 

In  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  invidious 
part  of  the  former  distinction  was  removed,  citi- 
zens having  no  longer  the  same  subject  of  ani- 
mosity, as  being  bm  to  different  pretensians, 
they  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  of  in- 
dtvidoals,  and  the  formation  of  separate  fikctiona. 
They  strove  for  the  ascendant  of  aristocratical  or 
d^Inocratical  government,  according  to  the  inte- 
rest they  had  formed  to  themselves  in  the  preva- 
lence of  either.  They  werp  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  public  to  their  own  pas- 
sions, and  entered  into  disputes  accordingly, 
which  were  in  the  imrhest  d^ree  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  thought  personal  pro- 
vocations were  sufikient  to  justify  public  dis- 
orders; or,  actuated  by  vehement  animosities, 
they  signahzed  their  victories  with  the  blood  of 
their  antagonists.  But,  though  sanguinary  and 
cruel  in  their  immediate  executions,  they  formed 
no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  their 
country,  nor  formed  a  system  of  evils  to  continue 
beyona  the  outrage  into  which  they  thesiselves 
were  led  by  their  supposed  personal  wrongs  or 
factious  resentments. 

We  are  iiow  again  once  more  to  change  the 
scene,  and  to  have  under  our  consideration  the 
conduct  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  indifiRsrent 
to  any  interest  of  party  as  tfa^  were  to  that  of 
the  republic,  or  to  any  object  ot  state ;  who  had 
no  resentments  to  gratify,  or  who  easily  sacrificed 
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those  which  they  ielt  to  the  parpoeei  of  a  axA 
and  delibeiate  design  on  the  soveraunty  of  their 
country.  Though  rivals,  they  could  oocasbnally 
enter  into  comhinations  for  mutual  supifort,  fre- 
quently changed  their  [lartizans,  and  haa  no  per- 
manent quanel  hqt  with  those  who  unifoimly 
wished  to  preserve  the  repuhlic.  They  were  sui^ 
rounded  by  persons  who  admired  the  advantages 
of  wealth  or  of  power  which  were  gained  at  the 
expense  of  their  country,  and  who  mdeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who 
led  a  numerous  list  of  retainers  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  yearS)  except  in  that 
part  where  Cesar  commanded,  been  established 
throughout  the  empire.  Instead  of  militaiy  ope- 
ratbns,  the  state  was  occupied  in  directing  the 
&rn»  of  the  revenue,  in  hearing  complaints  of 
oppreadon  from  the  provinces,  aoA  in  appointing 
the  succession  of  militaiy  governors.  Besides 
the  disputes  which  have  lieen  mentioned  relatinff 
to  the  provincial  appointments  of  Crassus  and 
Cesar,  there  arose  a  question  on^  the  subject  of 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  their  immediate  pre- 
deoeason  in  the  consulate,  Maroellinus  and  Pin- 
hppua.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  liso^  Gabinius, 
and  even  Cssar  should  to  recalled  to  make  way 
for  officers  who  were  entitled  to  similar  command 
in  their  turns.  This  measure  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicero^  who  vehemently  contended,  that 
Fiso  and  Gabinius  should  be  superceded;  but 
Q^ged  the  continuance  of  Ciesar  in  his  station,  a 
dicumstance  for  which  this  able  adventurer  bad 
taken  sufficient  precaution  not  to  leave  it  in 
hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

Piso,  the  nearer  relation  of  Cesar,  in  the  event 
of  these  delibeiaUonsL  was  actually  recalled,  and, 
npon  hia  return  to  the  city,  complained  to  the 
senate,  in  terms  of  great  asperity,  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  character.  Cicero  had  ever  tr^Ued 
Piso  and  Grabinius,  though  in  reality  but  the  in- 
struments of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  his  Late  calamities ;  aihd,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  had  pronounced  against  Piso 
that  violent  invective  which  still  remains  among 
his  works,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed  in  a  great 
measure  disproved. 

Ghibinius  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  go- 
remnoent  of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  &d 
yentured  to  employ  the  force  of  his  province  in 
a  manner,  which,  together  with  some  other 
ofieoces,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdopo,  had 
ap^ied  to  the  Romans  for  aid  in  recovering  his 
crown ;  that  his  suit  had  been  granted,  but  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 
a  supjposed  oracle,  which  mrbade  his  being  rein- 
atated  with  a  military  force ;  that  he  had  with- 
drawn to  Ephesus,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
tena{de,  where  he  waited  for  liome  change  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour.  Lentulus,  the  governor  of 
CiJicia,  to  whom  the  business  of  restoring  him, 
though  without  military  force,  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  senate,  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  venture  to  disregard  the  restriction 
imposed  U]^n  him ;  march  with  an  army  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egypt ;  possess  himself  of  the 
Wealth  which  was  to  be  found  in  effecting  such 
a  revolution,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of  his 
2E 


firiends  at  Rome  in  proeuring  his  pardon  from  the 
senate,  and  even  th«ir  approbation  of  what  he 
should  have  done. 

Upon  this  question,  Cicero  advised  Lentulus, 
if  he  had  a  force  sufficient  to  undertake  theenter- 
prise^  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  performing  a 
service  whieh,  though  not  authorised,  could  be 
afterwards  vindicated.  But  the  business  still  re- 
mained in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  probably,  b^  an  advice  fipom  Pompey 
to  the  same  purpose  with  that  of  Cioero  to  Len- 
tulus, undertook,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  tho 
senate  and  of  the  augurs,  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  to  his  throne.  Having  received  or  bar- 
gained for  a  great  sum  of  money  in  return  for 
this  service,  he  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
towards  Egypt,  passed  through  Palestine,  and  on 
his  way  raised  a  contribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  had  married  Archelaus ; 
and,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  hands  against  her 
father,  had  assumed  her  husband  aa  a  partner  in 
the  throne.  But  the  forces  of  these  associated 
sovereigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptole- 
my was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Gabinius,  with 
the  treasure  amassed  on  Uiis  occasion,  hoi>ed  to 
be  secure  against  the  attacks  which,  at  his  re 
turn  to  Rome^  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  him, 
for  l^iis  contempt  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  oracle, 
and  for  the  extortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  his  own 
province 

In  this  busy  time  of  Cesaf  s  &ction  at  Rome, 
he  himself  upon  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  from 
Germany,  had  been  called  to  defend  the  northern 
extremity  of  Graul.  Two  separate  hordes,,  the 
Tenchieri  and  VaupcUa^  pretending  to  be  driven 
bjr  sujperior  force  from  the  usual  tract  of  their 
migrations^  had  united  together,  and  presented 
thSnselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  rif^ht  of  that  river  in- 
stantly abandoned  their  habitatbns,  and  collect- 
ing ail  the  boats  that  couki  be  found  on  it  to  the 
opposite  ode,  made  a  ^position  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  these  invaders. 

TheGermaius  observing  theprecautions  which 
were  taking  against  them,  'affected  to  lay  aside 
the  design  of  passing  the  Rhine ;  and,  by  chang- 
ing their  course,  mack  a  feint  to  divert  the  attention 
of  their  antagonists.  In  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, they  continued  for  three  da^rs  to  retire  from 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  tliis  time,  supposing 
that  their  opponents  would  be  off  their  guar{ 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  way  of  life,  they 
suddenly  turned  their  whole  cavalry',  and  in  one 
night  renpassed  the  ground  over  wmch  they  had 
marched  on  the  throe  preceding  days,  surprised  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  witn  which  to  aocom- 
phsh  their  passage,  dislodged  the  natives  of  the 
country  on  the  kn  of  the  river  before  them,  and 
from  thence  continued  their  migrations  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  over  what  is  now 
called  the  dutchies  of  Juliers,  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburgh. 

These  invaders  amounted,  by  Cesar's  account, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls  ;^  a 
number  which  exceeds  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  citjf  in  Europe,  besides  London  and  Parisj 
and  wmch  may  perhaps  raise  some  suspicion  of 
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^rroT  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  eTa^getUion  in 
tiie  commentary,  which  was  itaelf  intended  to 
raise  the  character  of  Ciesar  at  Rome.  On  the 
question  relatinff  to  the  probability  of  so  great  a 
number,  it  may  be  observed,  that  thoee  migrating 
nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
arts  which  are  practised  to  supply  and  accom- 
modate populous  cities,  were  likewise  exempt 
from  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and  acquiesced 
in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsistcnoe.  Such 
nations  have  less  sldll  and  industry  than  the 
manufacturer  and  the  trader  in  a  settled  and  well 
reflated  city «,  but  they  have  less  waste  and  less 
misapplication  of  labour  to  superfluous  and  un- 
profitable purposes  than  take  place  in  great  dties. 

The  GeAnan  nation^  of  this  age^  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  observe  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  advantages  of  land  property,  and  of 
agriculture  supported  by  skill  and  indufitry,.  yet 
frequently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
from  policy  declined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tlement, lest  the  care  of  property,  and  the  study 
of  unnecessary  accommooationj  should  corrupt  or 
enervate  their  people.  Their  favourite  occupation 
\na  hunting,  which  they  considered  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods  and 
pasture  lands,  with  numerous  herds,  and  subsiist- 
ed  chiefly  by  milk,  flesh,  and  j^me.  They  like- 
wise knew  the  use  of  com,  of  which  they  some- 
times took  a  crop  from  favourable  lands;  but 
without  remaining  any  longer  than  one  season 
to  cultivate  any  particular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  bodies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the  face 
of  the  country  over  which  they  possed ;  but  the 
body  thus  moving  together  were  distinguished 
into  separate  clans  and  fraternities,  led  by  their 
lieadmen  or  chiefs,  who  kept  order  in  thdr  seve- 
ral divisions.  They  allowed  private  parties  to 
make  war  beyond  the  limits  ot  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  choose  their  leadera  for  this  purpose. 
In  peace,  the  separate  clans  had  no  band  of  con- 
nexion. If  they  had  at  any  time  a  general 
government  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
meir  tribes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
which  tiiey  had  recourse  in  war,  and  on  otiier 
pressing  occasions. 

Under  such  equality  of  condition,  every  indi- 
vidual, who  was  of  a  proper  age^  was  obliged  to 
labour  for  himself  and  to  subsist  by  what  he 
procured;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procurin[^  what  was  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances, It  was  not  likely  that  commodities  sliould 
accumulate;  but  the  numben  of  the  people,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Cesar  in  this 
place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  ancient  history  in 
general  was  certainly  create 

The  Sucvi,  before  wliom  the  present  invaden 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  funushing  annually  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  lilte  number  for 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  clouds  gathering  on  the  fiuntien  of  Cesai^s 
province,  re<^uired  his  presence.  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  army,  and  advanced  between  uid 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Gauls,  and  the  present  invaden  ex- 
pected no  fomudaUe  opposition  on  this  side  of  the 


1  Cksar  de  Bell.  GaU.  lik.  tr.  yi. 


{  Rhine;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  had  sent  the  great  body  of  their  horse  upon 
an  ex<^rsion  beyond  the  Meuse  to  scour  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Cssafs  approach, 
they  offered  to  treat  with  nim.  "  They  neither 
sought  (they  said)  nor  woukl  they  decline  a  war 
with  the  Romans.  It  was  their  way  to  repel  in- 
juries with  the  sword,  not  to  elude  them  by  ne- 
gotiation. But  in  the  present  case,  they  should 
nevertheless  condescend  so  far  as  to  assure  the 
Roman  general,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine 
from  necessity,  and  not  with  any  intention  to  in- 
vade his  province.  That  if  he  wero  pleased  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  they  were  in  condition 
to  merit  this  title,  should  be  content  with  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other 
which  he  mfght  choose  to  assign  them."  Csesv 
replied,  ''-That  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he 
could  not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  they 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them  m 
a  league  of  "defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
by  whom  they  had  lieen  thus  forced  to  relinquish 
their  usual  bounds." 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  German  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days..  But  Ciesar  suspecting  that 
they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,,  and  to  eain  tlms 
for  the  junction  of  all  their  forces,  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  and  continued  his  marvih. 
Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  cainp, 
he  was  again  met  by  their  deputies,  with  fresh 
intreaties  that  ho  would  advance  no  farther,  at 
least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  who  made 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  orders  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  for  three  days:  that  m  this  time,  they 
might  have  an  answer  from  the  German  nations 
mentioned  in  their  last  conference,  and  know 
whether  such  a  Idaguo  could  be  formed,  as  was 
then  proposed,  to  give  them  some  prospect  of 
safety  in  returning  to  their  usual  haunts. 

Cffisar,.  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms ;  though  on  account 
of  what  aflterwards  happened,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the  breach  of  ^th  which  followed  to 
his  enemies.  He  agreed  to  advance  no  farther 
than  four  miles  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  van^ard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  This  order,,  however,  had  no  effect. 
His  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  five  tliousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  that 
horse.  They  had  earnestly  sued  for  a'ceasation 
o!  hostilities ;  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Ciesar  accused  than 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  party,  to  surprise  the 
whole  orniB  cavalry. 

On  the  day  wluch  followed  this  skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  tne  leaden  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  camp  unfumiahad 
with  officers,  in  perfect  security,  came  in  freat 
numben  to  that  of  Cssar  to  exculpate  tBem- 
selves^  to  convince  him  of  their  pacific  diapos- 
tioiM,  and  to  prevent  the  farther  progreas  of  his 
army.  This  he  thought  a  favourable  (^iportunity 
to  cut  off,  by  a  coni|Mete  surprise^  this  enemy  en- 
tirely, and  to  fiiuih  the  war.  Having  aocofdmgly 
iecund  the  perkinscf  thdr  leaden^  who  had  tniM 
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put  thomaelves  in  his  han<3«,  he  advanced  with 
ilia  whole  army  directly  to  tbeir  camp,  easily  over- 
cnme  the  few  that  took  arms  to  oppose  him,  and 
without  distinction  of  aex  or  age,  put  the  whole 
to  the  8won].  The  country,  over  all  the  ways 
hy  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
ramp,  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  to  the  coo- 
liucncc  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mease,  was  strewed 
with  the  alain.3 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  aparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  encmica,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extraordinary  massacre ;  and  when 
Ccesar,  on  account  of  this  victory,*  applied  for  a 
thanksgiving,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senate,  he  was  charged  with  havmg  wan- 
tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  having 
^Kshonoured,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  arms  of 
the  RepublK.  It  was  proposed  to* deliver  up  hid 
person  to  thoae  injuxcd  nations,  that  he  might 
espiftte,  by  his  own  sufierinffSr  so  manv  acta  of 
iniostioe  and  impietv,  whidi  the  gods  might 
oCherwise  avenge  on  his  country. 

The  German  horse,  that  by  their  absence  had 
escaped  this  calamity  which  befel  their  country- 
men, appear  soon  ailer  to  ha^^  repassed  the 
Rhitie,  and  to  have  taken  xefuge  wiu  some  of 
the  hordes  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  mid  the  Lippe.  Thither  Cesar,  to  spread 
ihe  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  aAerwaids  pinsued 
them ;  and  passed  the  river,  not  in  boats  and  by 
florijnae^  as  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  do, 
bat  in  a  manner  which  he  seems  to  have  chosen, 
as  better  suited  to  the  dienity  of  the  Roman  state  -, 
he  projected  a  bridge,  which  was  executed  in  ten 
days,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  some  ostentation 
of  his  power  and  skill.  This  work  being'  finished, 
he  placed  proper  guards  at  both  its  extremities, 
and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
into  the  contiguous  parts  of  Germany,  where,  on 
account  of  the  reception  given  in  that  quarter  to 
the  caTBlry  who  had  esca^  the  late  massacre  on 
the  Meqse,  he  laid  the  country  under  military 
execution. 

Cesar,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  appears  to  have  gone  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  he  visited  the  Ubii,  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  over  against  what  are  now  the 
cHies  of  Bonne  and  Cologn.  Here  he  had  in- 
telligence, that  the  Suevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
as  has  been  observed,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
mastering  two  hundred  thousand  warriors^  who 
wen  divided  into  two  squadrons  that  took  the 
6eld,  and  conducted  the  domestic  affidre  of  the 
nation  by  turns,  were  preparing  to  oppose  liim ; 
that  they  had  actually  sent  their  wives,  children, 
and  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
and  had  assembled  their  warriors  to  meet  him. 
This  nation,  having  an  ascendant  over  all  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  valour,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  settle 
on  the  tract  of  their  migrations,  or  within  reach 
of  their  excursions ;  and  that  the  country,  to  a 
great  distance  around  them,,  was  aoooidingly 
waste.  In  their  own  movements,  they  never 
halted  aboive  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  from 
fields,  which,  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of 
their  cation,  and  to  prediude  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  passions  that  aooompany 
settieinent,  they  suooessivety  abandoned. 


Cesar,  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  wu 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  expose  his  army  to  ruin,  while  even 
a  victory  couU  procure  him  no  adequate  advan- 
tage, having  remained  eighteen  da)'s  on  that  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  employed  no  more  than  twenty- 
eight  days  in  the  whole  service,  chose,  while  he 
stall  had  the  reputation  of  victory  unimiioirrd,  to 
;  repass  that  river,  and  to  break  down  his  bridge. 

This  singular  man,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  task,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  concerted  on 
purpose  to  obtain  it,  was,  nevertheless,  not  abov* 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impose  on  an  enemy,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  i^tify  his . 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  fame  of  his  actions 
at  Rome.  To  this  motive  wc  may  venture  to 
impute  the  design,  which,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  ana  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanqubhed  the  nmnerous  army  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usepetes,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  insulted  the  warlike  nations  of 
G^ermany,  even  on  their  own  ^und,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britam,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  hy  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  thiis  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  he  had 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  continued  his  march 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collect^]  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portus  Itius 
and  Gesoriacum.'  While  we  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  troops  who  could 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  people.  Were  then  unknown  on 
the  continent  Cesar  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  information  in  these  particulars,  sent 
a  galley  with  orders  to  explore  tiie  coast,  and  to 
omerve  the  countenance  ot  the  natives.  He  or- 
dered all  his  shipping,  and  even  those  vessels 
which  he  had  employed  the  preceding  year 
against  the  yeneti,^  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of 
mitann^  into  the  Britiah  channel,  and  repair  to 
the  straits  which  separate  this  island  from  the 
continent. 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations,  which 
evidently  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  storm  which 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
subnussive  message,  and  offered  to  come  under 
hisprotection. 

Cfesar,  founding  a  daim  to  the  possession  of 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made  to 
him,  proceeded  with  more  boldneas  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of  the 
country  he  was  leaving  might  not  create  any 
trouble  in  his  absence,  ne  obliged  them  to  give 
hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  oThis 
army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  assembled 
at  the  most  convenient  haven  on  the  Gaulish 
side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wissan,  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne^*  eighw  transports  or  ships 
of  burden,  with  a  nuod^er  ofgalleys  to  sooommQ- 
date  the  offioeiB  of  rank,  and  their  equipage. 
The  remainder  of  his  shippmg  vras  yet  detained, 


S  That  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  fklls  into  the 
Meoss,  chSAffes  ito  name  Ibr  that  of  WaU. 


3  Calais  and  BooloffM. 

4  la  the  Bay  of  Biaeay,  absat  Vaaaes. 

5  See  Danvills's  Osography  of  aaeisat  Oasl. 
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hj  contmry  winds,  in  a  ctoek  at  fome  miles  dis- 
tance, mxppoeed  to )«  Boulogne ;  thither  he  sent 
his  cavalry,  with  orders  to  embark  on  board  the 
■hips  where  they  lay.  He  himself  went  on  board, 
witn  the  in&ntry  of  two  lesions^  at  the  former 
haven,  and  hamg  found  a  mvourable  wind  and 
moderate  weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  ni^ht, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  on  the  foQowmg 
day,  at  ten  in  the  mortiinff.  The  clifis,  whero 
he  first  came  near  to  the  Miore,  were  high  and 
atuep,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  numerous 
bodies  of  foot,  of  men  on  horsebaek,  and  even  in 
wheel  carriages,  from  which  the  natives  of  this 
country  were  accustomed  to  make  war.  It  being 
impossible  to  land  under  such  difficulties^  and  in 
the  &oe  of  this  opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  the  northward  about  ei^t  miles,  with 
a  favourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  Che  flat  shorei 
which  surrounds  the  Downs;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  times  was  built,  ran  his  trans- 
ports aground,  and  prenared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  tne  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man ffalleys,  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  ad- 
vanced even  some  way  into  the  water  to  oppose 
the  descent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually 
runs  high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their 
▼essels  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
that  was  too  deep  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,  and  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy 'Under  such  disadvantages. 
Cosar  seeing  his  men  unusually  backward,  did 
not  think  proper  in  these  circumstances  to  urge 
them  farther;  but  ordered  some  of  the  lightest 
vessels,  which  were  mounted  with  missile  en- 
gines, or  manned  with  archers  and  slingers, 
to  row  as  near  to  the  sfabre  ss  they  could  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  landing-plaoe,  and  from 
thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  disposition  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  the  beach  close  to  the  water 
was  presently  cleared,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  descend  from  their  ships,  and  to  wade  undis- 
turbed to  the  land. 

The  Britons,  seeing  their  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  shore,  offered  to  surrender,  and  were  about 
to  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  encouraged  them  again  to  take 
arms.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  in- 
fiuitry  had  landed,  a  second  divisbn  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry,  appeared  in  sight;  but  before 
ther  could  reach  the  land,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm ;  part  Was  driven  back  on  the  coast 
•  of  Graul,  pirt  carried  down  the  British  channel, 
and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous  shores. 
Even  the  Bhip]>ing,  from  which  the  l^ons  had 
disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surfj  or  at  an- 
chor in  a  high  sea  and  sprine-tide,  with  which  the 
Italians  were  unacquamteo,  were  set  adrift,  or 
filled  with  water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or 
greatly  shattered,  and  rendered  unserviceable. 

By'these  misfortunes,  Casar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  subsist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  was  in  dan^r  of  being  obli^^ed  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  shrpping.  The  natives  retracted 
their  late  submission,  began  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
of  the  Roman  camp.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  or 


1  Planum  et  apsrtttm  litttts.    See  Cniar's  Commsn- 
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must  perish  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  tha 
they  would,  by  the  example  of  so  vain  and  ca- 
lamitous an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  from  invadmg  their  island. 

Caaar,  in  the  mesn  time,  while  he  employed 
all  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  difigakceia 
repairing  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  some 
inrovisions^  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercent  his 
foragers,  and  obli|re<fhim  to  cover  them  witn  the 
whde  force  of  his  army.  The  legions  were  at 
first  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  eflect  of 
the  British  chariots,  and  by  the  want  of  their 
own  cavalry}  but  as  they  prevailed  in  every 
close  fig^ht,  the  Britons  were  soon  obliged  to  re* 
new  their  former  submission,  and  became  bound 
to  deliver  double  the  number  of  hostages  they 
had  formerly  stipulated.  But  Cssar  not  think- 
ing it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  the  mercy 
of  autumnal  vrinds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  tjis 
performance  of  this  article,  ordered  the  hostages  to 
oe  sent  after  him  into  Oaul,  re-embarked  wim  his 
army,  and  with  the  first  &vourable  wind  rqiassed 
to  the  continent  At  his  arrival,  ho  found  that 
the  Grauls,  npoifUie  report  of  his  late  mi8fi>rtunes^ 
had  revolted;  that  one  of  his  transporiiB,  with 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  having  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  landing  at  a  separate  plao%  weie 
attacked ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  SMid  tha 
remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  rdief.  The  Mo- 
rini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  the 
low  countries,  had  taken  arms  against  the  oflioeri 
he  had  stationed  to  keep  them  in  awe.  The 
campaign  therefore  concluded  with  the  opera^ioDa 
which  were  necessary  to  <^uell  this  revolt  La- 
bienus  subdued  the  Morini.  Ctuintus.  Titurius, 
Sabinus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  havine  laid  wturte 
great  part  of  the  low  countries,  felT  back  to  the 
coast 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  |)ttt  into  win- 
ter quarters;  and  CaaaV,  as  if  sensible  that  he 
h&d  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  might 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation 
of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet, 
and  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many  mare 
ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  construction  more 
fit  for  that  service,  broader,  and  more  capacious 
in  the  hull,  for  the  reception  of  men  and  norses^ 
and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  fi»r  the  convenience  of 
landing.  The  tunber  was  probably  taken  from 
the  neighbouring  forests;  but  the  materials  of 
his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from  Spain. 
Having  taken  these  measures  to  enable  him  at  a 
more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  expedition 
into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed, 
as  has  been  already  related,  in  obtaining  for  tiiem- 
selves,  and  for  him,  the  obiects  which  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  treasures  of  the  e^st,  and  projected  the  sale 
of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  dispo* 
sal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Pompey  too  was  gra- 
tified in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  command  of  an 
army  and  the  patronage  of  a  great  provinoi>, 
while  ho  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy  his  con- 
sideration, and  v<ras  vested  with  a  species  of 
monarchy,  in  wielding  the  united  powers  of  the 
party.  Cssar  had  provided,  what  he  knew  in 
tha  end  was  to  deciue  every  controversy,  a  great 
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izmy,  lAovad  to  lerriee^  and  in  a  gtalion  which 
gave  an  eaar  acoeea  to  Italy,  and  the  eonunand 
of  Rome.  As  if  secnre  of  their  inteiesta,  they 
permitted  the  election  of  consuls  to 
U.  C.  699.  pi^oo^   without   distarbance ;  and 

'  '  '  safrend  Lndns  DomitinB  Aheno- 
jt£!Slir  ^^^  <^  profeesed  paitizan  of  the 
t^^^'  senate,  together  with  Appius  Clau- 
Cltud.  M-  diua,  to  be  elected  consuls ;  Marcus, 
cAer.  .  Cato,  and  Miio^  to  be  placed  in  the 

list  of  pretors;  and  several  citizens, 
well  affected  to  the  senate,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  eoH^  of  tribunes. 

The  winter  and  spring,  however,  were  inac- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Cato.  proba- 
bir,  did  not  see  any  public  object  in  whicn  to  en- 
gage with  advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
office,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
his  authority,  and  by  his  example,  the  extrava- 
Ssnoe  and  luxury  of  the  age.  The  dangerous 
powers  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  per- 
sona, from  whose  ambition  the  republic  had  much 
to  fear,  no  doubt  neatly  alarmed  the  senate ;  but 
this  body,  though  led  by  Domitius,  one  of  the 
consols^  by  Cato  and  Milo^  two  of  the  praaton, 
and  supported  by  many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not 
tidnk  tnemselves  entitled  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  tboae  grants,  nor  to  attempt  the  revocation 
of  what  Sad  been  so  recently  confirmed  by  the 
people. 

Pompey,  now  master  of  Spain  and  part  of 
Africa,  with  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  comr 
mission  to  furnish  the  public  granaries  with  corn^ 
remauied  in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  pirt  of 
his  time  amons  his  country  viUaa,  executing  the 
duties  of  goneru  purveyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  lieutenaots,  and  managing  his  intrifues  in 
the  dty  by  means  of  his  agento  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
amditton,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assiduity 
of  real  courtiers,  and  with  a  servilitjr,  which,  in 
a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corrupOon  of  man- 
ners. He  even  maintained  the  appearances  of 
royalty  in  the  state  which  he  assumed,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.  While  he 
himself  affected  reserve  and  moderation,  in  order 
to  appear  worthy  of  his  rank,  his  retainers  ever 
Created  him  as  a  great  prince,  and  with  his  con- 
nivance fomented  disorders  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate;  to  the  end  that  the 
republic  might  .be  forced  to  rely  on  him  for 
support,  whue  he  himself  affected  to  decline  the 
bnrden. 

In  the  management  of  these  intrigues,  and  in 
the  fall  hopes  m  their  success,  Pompey  was  now 
left  by  Craasus,  as  well  as  by  Casar.  The  first, 
in  h^  impatience  to  take  possession  of  his  eovem- 
meot,  had  broken  through  all  the  impediments 
that  were  placed  to  hinder  his  de[)aTture  from 
Rome,  made  haste  to  Brundusium  with  his  army, 
embarked,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  season,  and  with  considerable  loss,  both  of 
men  and  of  stnppin^  in  a  storm,  oiade  his  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the 
prstor  still  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  dreaded  a 
vote  of  the  senate  or  people  to  recall  his  com- 
nui^sion.  It  appears,  that  soon  after  his  departure, 
a  motion  had  been  actually  made  for  this  purpose; 
MTvi  that  Cicero,  though  formerly  on  dl  terms 
with  Crassuff,  being  taught  by  bis  late  sufferings 
t»  court  the  lavour  of  those  who  could  either  hurt 


or  protect  him,  appeared  on  this  question  in  his 
fiivour,  and  chdmed  a  share  in  the  merit  of  ob- 
taining t^e  decision  that  was  given  to  confirm 
his  commissbn.3 

But  without  attending  to  the  state  of  these  de- 
liberations at  Rome,  Crassus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Ir 
passing  through  Gaktia,  finding  Dejotaros,  sove- 
reign of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 
age,  occumed  m  a  work  that  is  becoming  at  every 
age,  building  a  new  dty,  and  making  a  settle- 
ment for  more  people;  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served to  the  prince,  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
late,  at  his  age,  to  iform  projecto  of  new  settle- 
mente;  "nor  are  you  very  early,*'  replied  the 
other,  ^in  your  undertaking  the  conquest  in 
Parthia." 

Crassus  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  having  ever 
considered  riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  ra- 

ictty  of  a  youthful  ambition,  the  avarice  of  age. 

pon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the  temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  wherever 
else  he  could  find  it  He  made  a  pretenoeof  the 
nnlitary  levies  to  be  made  in  the  provinces  for  ex- 
torting money;  and  afterwards,  reserving  the 
money  he  had  raised  fi>r  his  own  use,  neffkcted 
the  levies.  He  reqmred  of  the  different  mstricto 
of  his  province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  allies^ 
large  quotas  of  men,  and  milituy  stores,  merely 
that  they  might  buy  exemptions  with  proportionaJ 
sums  of  money.*  In  the  same  spirit  of  avarue 
and  rapaci^,  he  invaded  the  Parthians  without 
any  authonty  firom  the  state^  and  even'  without 
thepretence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasties  which  be- 
fore or  shice  have  arisen  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  £u{^rates  and 
the  Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Macraonian  power,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  present  date^  a  swarm 
from  the  uOTth  had  migrated  to  the  bwer  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  overran  uie  country  round  Ctesi- 
phon,  contmued  to  harass  the  neighbourhood  by 
their  depredations ;  and,  at  last,  b^g  commanded 
by  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom, 
took  possession  of  an  extensive  country,  and 
though  under  a  new  name,  in  ftct  restored  the 
monarchy  of  Persia.^ 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Persian  monarchy, 
being  yet  in  ite  vigour,  was  the  most  formidable 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Its  forces  coniiBted 
almost  entirdy  of  horse.  Part  intended  for  regu- 
lar charges,  cased**  in  heavy  armour,  and  using 
the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  manner  for 
expedition  and  swiftness,  and  using  the  bow. 
while  in  the  field  they  were  attended  by  herds  of 
spare  horses,  which  thej^  pastured,  or  drove  in  the 
rear  of  their  armies.  With  this  supply,  upon  any, 
occasional  loss,  they  new-mounteoi  their  cavalry, 
or,  having  relieft  of  fresh  horses,  performed 
amazing  marches,  and  frequently  presented  them- 
selves to'  their  enemies,  where  it  was  not  expected 
they  could  appear.  They  had  different  notions 
of  victory  and  defeat  from  other  nations;  they 
always  counted  it  a  victory,  when,  by  their  flights, 
they  drew  an  enemy  into  straito  by  hasty  and 


3  Oicen)  ad  Famil.  lib.  v  epi  8.  ad  Craasum. 

3  Pint,  in  Crano,  IL    Ola  Cass.  lib.  iv.  e.  13. 

4  Justin.  Iib.^xi.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zl,  zli. 
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unguarded  par«att,i  and  often  enjwved  the  neat- 
est advanta^  when  they  seemed  to  be  routed  and 
to  fly. 

When  Ciassus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
Ofodee  king  of  Paithk,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Artabaxes^  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  sent  a 
deputation  to  eipostulate  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  app/oach ;  Cfbssus 
mode  answer,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons  of 
bis  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Seleuda,  "  here," 
said  one  of  the  Parthian  messengers  (showing  the 
palm  of  his  hand,)  "  hair  will  grow  before  you 
shall  arrive  at  Seleucia."  Ciassus  proceeded  in 
his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates^  and  ravaged 
Mesopotanua  without  any  resistance.  Having 
continued  his  operations  until  the  end  of  the 
reason,  he  returned  for  the  winter  into  Syria.^ 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined 
by  his  son  Publius,  who  had  served  some  years  in 
a  considerable  rank  in  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  was 
now  detached  by  Cosar  with  a  thousand  horac, 
and  many  marks  of  honour,  to  act  under  his 
fiither  ui  Syria. 

This  invasion  of^esopotamia,  after  the  season 
luul  become  iar  spent,  smed  only  to  alarm  and 
provoke  the  enemy,  without  procuring  any  ad> 
vantage  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  sjid  hostili- 
ties were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 
great  animosity,  when  Crassus  was  to  prosecute 
the  war  which  he  had  thus  coounenced  on  such 
dangerous  ground. 

Uesar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  continual  occu- 
pation for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  that  province.  He  himself  with  his  usual 
activity,  having  been  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  having  conferred  with  the  persons 
widi  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of  his 
afiairs  at  Rome,  proceeded  to  Ill3mcum,  upon  a 
report,  that  this  part  of  his  province  was  infested 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Pyrusts,  a  warlike  tribe 
on  the  fiontier.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  invaders 
withdrew,  and  were  disowned  by  their  nation. 
The  state  denied,  that  they  had  ever  given  a 
commission  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  province, 
became  bound  for  the  future  to  restrain  the  depre- 
dations of  private  adventurers,  and  gave  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  this  article. 

Early  in  spring,  Cnsar  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low 
countries,  and  found,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  transport 
veswls,  and  tw^ntv-ftght  galleys,  were  actually 
huUt  in  different  harbours  from  Ostend  to  Bou- 
longe,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launched,  and 
directed  the  whole  to  assembk)  at  the  same  port 
from  whkh  he  sailed  on  the  preceding  year,  in 
Older  to  receive  the  army  on  theb  intended  inva- 
«on  of  Britain.  But,  before  his  departure,  being 
informed  that  certain  nations  on  the  Moselle 
were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  were  soliciting  the 
Germans  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave any^ene- 
my  on  foot  in  his  rear,  and  that  he  might-secure 
the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his  absence,  he  marched  to 
the  Kioselle  with  four  l^ions  and  eight  hundred 
hor>e.  Upon  his  arrivaihe  had  the  ^ood  fortune 
to  find  the  people  divided  between  two  leadenf, 
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who^  being  jealooB  of  each  other,  mdk  tkortab- 
mission  separately,  and  ^ve  the  neoessaiy  Jioa- 
tagM  as  a  pledge  for  their  Aiture  behaviout. 

With  these  seeuritieB,  Cesar  ntumed  to  the 
coast,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  £«e  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  his  tran^xvrts  afOtually  assem- 
bled; the  other  foit^  transports  ttul  been  put 
back  by  contrary  winds^  ami  wen  still  retained 
at  the  port  at  wHich  they  had  beea  bnilL  The 
force  intended  for  this  expedhion  to  Britain  con- 
sisted of  five  legions,  amounting  possibly,  on  the 
probable  supposition  thatthey  weronat-complete, 
to  about  twenty  thousand  men,*  together  with  a 
body  of  Grauls,  including  many  of  their  chiefs, 
whom  C«sar  chose  to  retain  with  his  anny,  ra- 
ther as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  country- 
men, than  as  auxiliaries  in  tbic  war..  The  Heet 
oonfflsted  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  transport  ves- 
sels, twenty-eight.srmed  j^eys,  with  many  ten- 
ders and  small  craft,  provided  by  officers  for  their 
own  conveniency,  and  for  the  reception  of  their 
equipages ;  in  all  eight  hondted  saiL 

The  wind  being  northeriy  for  five^iiid-twenty 
days*  after  the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops 
still  remain^  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of  tUs 
time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  troops  faeaan  to 
embark,  but  were  suddenW  interrupted  by  the 
desertion  of  a  Gaulish  chie^who^  being  averse  to 
the  service^  thought  thna  fowurableoppQitumty 
to  disengage  himself  with  his  followers.  Ccaait 
considereathis  desertion  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  beins  sensible  of  the 'danger  he  might  incur 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  havmg-sach  enemies  in 
his  rear,  suspended  the  embarkraon,  and  sent  a 
party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  whoi, 
being  overtaken,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend nimself.  His  followers  were  brought  back 
and  obliged  to  embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  'of  the  party  empbyed  in  this 
service  the  «mbarkation  proceeded,  and  bein^ 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fotr,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  the 
chaiuiel ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having  failed, 
or  shifted  more  to  the -west,  and  the  tide  being 
set  to  the  northward^  thej  were  carried  a  consider- 
aole  way  in  that  direction  past  the  port  for  which 
they  ha^  steered.  At  day-break,  they  saw  the 
land  of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed  to  leave 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  island,  probably  the 
south  foreland,  astern :  but  with  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oais,  they  arrived  at 
noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  far  dis 
tant  from  the  landing-place  of  the  former  ycar^ 
but  less  exposed  to  the  sea.  This  place  we  may 
suppose  tohaye  heenlHgiueU  Bay,  beyond  tiut 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to  Sandwich 
Haven.* 


emoni 
dueed  to  3.500. 

4  See  CoMr's  Comaieiitsrie*. 

5  Mr.  d'Anvilte,  on  a  rapposiUoB  that  Ceiar  miict . 
hav« lasted  iato  Britain  bv  the  shorteat  poanble  line. 
Axes  upon  Hilh,  aboa^eifht  miles  west  of  Dotct.  a» 
the  place  of  his  landing  in  his  first  Invasion  of  Britain . 


sad,'  consequently,  on  some  other  cpntieuoos  part  %.<« 
the  place  of  his  londins  in  the  second  invasion ;  but 
this  does  not  Sfree.  cither  with  the  description  of  Hf. 


coast,  being  pfmnum  a  npertum  littui,  or  with  the  t^- 
qvel  of  the  story,  which  places  some  such  riTrr  «< 
the  Btour  to  be  passed  in  his  mareh,  alKNit  twelv* 
miles  from  the  dhurp.  Tlie  (wast  at  Ilith,  thoogh  not 
altoeetber  inaroessible,  is  steep  and  hilly,  and  u  oiiii 
have  eyooicd  Oaraar  to  difficulties  in  liis  first  opera- 
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The  BntonB  iiad  tmmMk  as  fonneriy  to  op- 
pose tlie  desoent  of  the  Romans;  but,  on  the 
appMmnoe  of  so  great  a  fleet,  were  intimidated, 
and  withdrew  from,  the  coast. 

Cesar,  flatterinff  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
safer  road  for  his  ships  than  that  at  which  he  had 
stationed  them  in  the  preoeding  year,  left  his  fleet 
at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any  attempts  of 
the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  three 
hundred  hone,  that  were  properly  entrenched  on 
the  shore.  Bein^  informed  that  the  Britons  had 
their  forces  assenobled  on  a  small  river  rprobably 
the  Stour),  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  his  landing-place,  h&put  his  army  in  motion 
m  the  niffht,  and  at  break  of  day  came  up  with 
them,  dislodged  them  from  their  |XMt,  and  obliged 
them  to  withdmw  to  a  place  of*  retreat  in  that 
neighbqurbood,  which,  on  occasion  of  their  own 
ware,  had  been  fortified  in  their  manner  with  a 
moat,  and  ramparts  of  wood.  To  reduce  them  in 
this  strong  hold,  he  erected  some  works,  and  made 
regular  approaches;  but  as  he  had  not  invested 
the  place,  the  only  eflect  of  his  attack  was,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  to  continue 
their  retreat.  He  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
punue  them  on  the  following  day,  and  had  begun 
Jus  march  in  three  divisions,  when  it  appeared, 
that  the  element  which  is  the  safeguard  of  Bri- 
tain, thoogh  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  its  ene- 
mies at  a  (fistanop^  yet  is  subject  to  accidents 
which  render  the  attempt  of  invaders  very  diffi- 
ealt,  and  their  condition,  even  when  on  shore, 
sufficiently  hazardous.  To  this  purpose  a  mes- 
senger overtook  Ctesar  on  his  march  with  iidinss, 
that  alt  his  ships,  in  a  storm  which  arose  in  me 
preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  their  an- 
chors, h£l  run  foul  of  each  other,  that  many  of 
them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and  oil  of  them 
greatly  damaged. 

Caesar,  on  thb  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and,  having  fixed  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
a  wetl-fortiled  camp ;  he  himself^  with  a  proper 
escort,  returned  to  tne  coast.  At  his  arrival,  he 
found  that  forty  of  his  ships  were  irrecoverably 
lost ;  but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  da- 
maged, might  be  refitted.  For  thts  purpose  he 
pave  orders  in  his  army,  that  all  who  had  been 
mstructed  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  should  re- 
pair to  the  sea-port  to  be  employed  in  refitting 
the  fleet ;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise  from 
Gaul,  and  gave  directions  for  building  a  number 
of  new  vessels  on  diflerent  parts  of  that  coast ; 
and  to  ^uanJ,  for  the  future,  against  such  acci- 
dents as  had  lately  befallen  his  ships,  he  ordered 
that  they  should  be  drawn  on-shore.  In  this 
wor&  the  army  was  incessantly  employed  for  ten 
d«m  and  without  intermission  even  in  the  night 
The,  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this  manner  secured 
from  the  dangers  of  tho  sea,  and  covered  by  an 
entrenchment  on  the  dde  of  the  land,  he  returned 
to  his  camp,  and  resumed  the  operations  of  his 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  being 
divldea  into  many  small  cantons,  or  separate 
principalities,  and,  as  usual  in  such  eases,  fre- 
rjiientiy  at  war  among  themselves,  had  heea  ac- 
Uully  'at  variance  when  Cssar  arrived ;  but, 
lijring  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
hid  befallen  his  fleet  bad  given  them,  that  they 


ti'>aii  on  sbors.  wliidi  he  cooM  not  possibly  have  omit- 
t«ri  lo  meatJOA. 


had  agreed  to  suspend  their  own  qoamls,  and 
were  aasemhled  in  greater  nnmb^  than  finrmerly, 
under  Cassivelaunus,  a  chieftam  of  Middlesex, 
or,  as  CflBsar  describes  him,  a  prince  residinff  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  at  dout 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  ftom  the  sea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into,  the  field  a  nume- 
rous army  of  infantry,  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled 
him  to  harass  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and, 
following  the  tracts  that  were  clear  of  underwood, 
not  only  to  gall  them  with  missiles  from  the 
thickets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  with  bis 
horsemen  and  chariots,  even  in  places  where  the 
ground  seemed  least  fitted  for  tne  movement  of 
such  bodies.  Encouraged  with  his  success  in 
this  species  of  warfare,  he  ventun^d  to  attack  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  being 
on  a  foraging  party,  were  supported  by  an  entire 
legion.  But  the  Britons  btung,  in  tlus  attempt, 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  their  chief  lost 
courage,  or  was  deserted  by  -his  followers,  and 
never  more  attempted  to  face  the  Romans. 

Cssar,  finding  this  enemy  remit  his  ardour, 
advanceci  with  a  quicker  pace.  From  his  silence 
on  the  subject  of  any  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  foi&wed 
the  vale  of  the  Stour  to  Ashford,  and  &om  thenoe 
to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidstone,  near  to 
which  place  the  river  Medwav  is  everywhere 
natural^  fbrdable ;  and  from  tne  length  of  hia 
march,  being  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea, 
#rhen  he  eame  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  arrived  on  that  river 
at  the  reach  which  runs  from  south  to  north, 
somewhere  between  Kingstone  and  Brentford. 
There  he  observes,  that  the  only  foid  in  the  river 
was  fbnced  and  guarded ;  that  a  row  of  sharp 
stakes  was  driven  under  water;  that  the  opposite 
bank  was  hned  with  a  palisade,  and  manned  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  natives.  He  neverthe- 
less proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attack,  drovo  the  enemy  from 
their  post,  and,  without  any  loss,  efiected  his 
passage,  although  his  men  were  obliged  to  wade 
up  to  the  chin. 

Caasivelaunus  Iiad,  for  some  time,  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  Roman  army ;  he  had  con- 
tentecl  himself  with  observing  their  motions,  and 
with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  country  before 
them  of  every  particular  by  which  they  could 
profit  on  their  march.  Caesar,  on  his  jiart,  ad- 
vanced with  the  precautions  necessary  against 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  had  destroyed  what 
could  be  of  immediate  use  •  to  Ids  army,  he  de- 
stroyed what  was  left,  in  order-  to  force  the  na- 
tives tu  submission.  In  this  state  of  the  war, 
having  lebure  and  opportunity  to  ob6er^-c  the 
coudiuon  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the 
le,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  both : 
lat  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by  the^ 
names  of  the  countries  from  wkence  they  liad* 
come ;  tliat  these  colonies  being  possessed  of  agri- 
culture, and  well  stocked  wiu  cattle,  were  ex- 
tremely populous;  that  they  had  money  made  of 
iron  or  braes;  the  first  of  which  metals,  with  great 
'quantities  of  tin,  were  found  in  tlieir  own  isumd ; 
the  other  metal  was  imported  from  abroad ;  that 
the  winter  vras  milder  here  than  in  Gaul ;  that 
the  woods  of  Britain  furnished  the  same  timber 
with  those  of  Gaul,  except  the  fir  and  tht  beech; 
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and  that  the  houses  were  bmlt  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  both  countries."  From  this  account  of 
the  coast  he  proceeds  to  oliserve,  "  That  the  in- 
land parts  were  oocapied  b}r  the  original  natives, 
who^  with  httle  com,  Hubmsted  chiefly  by  milk 
and  the  other  produce  of  their  herds;  that,  by  a 
particular  superstition,  although  possessed  of 
nares^  of  eeese,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid 
to  eat  of  mese  animals ;  that  they  were  curious  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  person ;  affected  to  have 
bushy  whiskers,  and  tong  hair ;  that  they  stained 
or  psunted  their  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had 
no  clothes  besides  the  skina  of  beasts ;  that  they 
associated  in  small  dubs  or  fraternities  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number.**  And  adds  a  circumstance 
in  which,  if  he  were  not  deceived,  as  is  common 
enough  to  foreigners,  by  some  appearances  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  him,  he  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  diversity  which  takes 
place  among  mankind  in  settling  the  canon  of 
external  actions.  The  brothers,  the  &ther,  and 
the  son,  though  separately  mamed,  and  reputed 
the  parents  of  children,  broug-ht  forth  by  their 
respective  wives^  yet,  without  jealousy  or  im- 
putation of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in  com- 
mon.t 

Cssar,  being  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Trinobantes,  supposed  to 
haye  been  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  ana  Suff<^k. 
The  sovereign  of  this  canton  having,  in  some 
quarrel  with liis  own  people,  been  expelled  from 
his  dominion,  had  taken  refuge  with  Cesar 
in  Qvaif  and  was  now,  by  force  of  the  Romaif 
arms,  restored  to  his  kiiigdom.  Fiye  other  prin- 
cipalities made  their  submission  at  the  same  time. 


Cassivelaunus  retired  to  his  prindpal  fortress 
which,  conmsting  of  a  palisade  sad  a  ditch  situated 
in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  woods,  was^  by 
the  natives,  as  Cssar  »  pleased  to  express  him- 
self called  a  town,  and  was  in  reality,  in  case  of 
alarm,  a  jolace  of  retreat  for  themselves  and  tbeir 
cattle.  On  the  approach  and  attack  of  Cesar  on 
one  side,  Caasivetaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on 
the  other,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  many 
of  his  mei^  to  faU  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

After  thisdefeat,  the  British  prinoeendeavourcd, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  give  Cesar  sooms  trouble  in 
his  rear ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  order  to 
the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  assemble  their  people, 
and  endeavour  to  force  the  Roman  station,  and 
destroy  the  Roman  shiprnng,  where  they  lay  on 
the  coast  They  acooroingly  attacked  the  in- 
trenchment,  but  were  repulsra ;  and  Caasivelaunus 
himself  reduced  to  despair  by  the  defection  of  i^ 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  liis  repeated  de- 
feats, determined  to  make  his  submission.  The 
season  of  the  year  being  iar  advanced,  and  Cesar, 
desirous  to  retire  with  honour  from  a  country  in 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  settle- 
ments, accepted  this  on  easy  terms.         ^ 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hortages 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  invaden^ 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  their  ships,  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  one  embarkation,  were  obliged  to 
retorn  for  a  second;  and  in  this  way  succes- 
sively, without  any  material  accident,  transported 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  into  GaoL 


CHAPTER  11. 


Death  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Casar  and  the  wife  of  Pompey —  Trial  of  Gabinius — Dctectiaik 
of  an  infamouB  TVanaaction  of  Memmius  and  Ahenobarbu^ Revolt  qf  the  how  Countries — 
yfUUary  Execution  against  the  Inhabitants  qfthe  Country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mcuse — 
Operations  qf  Crassus  in  Mesopotamia — His  Death — Competition  for  the  Consulate — Death  qf 
Clodius — Riot  in  the  City — Pompey  sole  Conaxd — Trial  of  Milo. 


WHILE  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain, 
there  happened,  by  the  death  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  daesar  and  the  wife  of  Pompey,  a  great 
change  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  relation 
wluch  subsisted  between  them,  and  in  the  Mpa- 
ration  of  their  supposed  political  interests.  The 
connection  which  then  came  to  be  dissolved,  had 
been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  between 

Ertiee  whose  interfering  objects  of  ambition  mueit 
ve  otherwise,  on  many  occasions,  excited  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Neitner  the  &ther-in-law,  nor 
the  son,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to 
mere  aflcction,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that 
■the  other  should  be,  in  some  degree,  the  dupe  of 
his  relation,  and  should  abate  a  little  of  the  jea- 
lousy to  which  he  was^  by  his  situation  andhis 
objects,  so  naturally  inclined.  This  pasaon, 
however,  we  may  lielieve  was  far  from  having 
been  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  either.  The 
choice  which  Pompey  made  of  Spain  for  his  pro-' 
vince,  with  a  military  command  for  a  term  of  five 


1  See  Cesar's  CoauBtntariss  oa  his  last  expodition 
to  Britain. 


years,  probably  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  retain 
his  superiority  over  Cesar,  and  to  have  in  his 
power,  in  case  of  a  breach  between  them,  a  pro- 
vince, though  less  contiguous  to  Italy  than  that 
which  was  lield  by  Cesar,  not  less  iittedto  fur- 
nish formidable  armies  and  the  resources  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  effects  of  jealousy,  while 
the  fiimiliar  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son  sulv 
sisted  between'  Cssar  and  Pompey,  and  while 
Crassus  continued  to  hold  a  species  of  balance  in 
their  councils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  consequence  and  power.  But  the 
death  of  Julia,  and  that  likewise  of  the  child  of 
which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  dx^ 
ijefore  her  death,  put  an  eiid,  not  only  to  any 
real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  even  to  any 
semblance  of  friendship,  and  rendered  them,  from 
this  time  forward,  mutually  jeakius  of  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  gained,  whether  in  respect 
to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state  and  popu- 
laritjr  at  Rome. 

It  is  observed,  that,  from  this  date^  Cesar  4r- 
came  more  than  fivmeriy  attentive  to  n^rts 
from  the  city,  and  more  careful  of  his  intelligeiKe 
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firooi  tbcnee  ;^  ind  tltat  he  endetTomed  to  gain 
every  penon  who  ini^ht  be  of  comquence  in  de- 
ciiling  the  contest  which  be  peiceiTed  most  arise. 
Among  these  be  paid  hia  court  in  particuiar  to 
Cicero,  who  was  hkely,  about  thia  time,  to  devote 
himaelf  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he  wished,  at 
least,  to  keep  in  auspense  between  them :  for  this 
purpooe,  as  appears  from  their  correepondei^, 
he  apphed,  ss  usual,  to  his  vanity,  and,  while  he 
was  piercing  the  woods  of  Britain  in  pursuit  of 
Cassivelaunas  and  hia  painted  followers,*  affected 
to  read  and  to  admire  verses  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  person  much  moTB  esteemed  for  his 
pmse  than  nis  poetrv. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  tempted  into  Britain 
by  the  hopes  of  fin^n^  mines  of  silver,  but  were 
disappointed ;  for,  besides  slaves,  they  found  no 
booty  in  that  island.  Such  probably  likewise 
were  the  principal  spoils  of  Graul ;  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  consequence  of  his  conquests  in 
that  country,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in 
supporting  his  influence  at  Rome.  While  Pom- 
pey procwed  his  own  appointment  to  the  oom- 
loond  of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Cesar  in  the  provinces,  Cssar,  in  his  turn, 
proje<^ed  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie  with  the 
magnificence  of  Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other 
citiziens,  who  made  such  works  a  part  of  thdr 
policy,  to  gain  the  people.  For  this  purpose 
Cssar  proposed  to  Doild  a  Basilica,^  and  to 
ralargc  the  forum,  at  an  expense  of  six  millions^ 
Roman  money,  or  about  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
to  rail  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  marUe  ballis- 
tors,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  cobnade 
or  portico  extending  a  thousand  pacei^  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  several  works  Casar  affected  to  con- 
sult or  to  employ  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  flat- 
tered his  vanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of  being 
able  also  to  direct  his  councils,*  in  what  telated  to 
matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  parties  in  the  city,  though 
engaged  on  the  side  of  different  competitors  ror 
&BRce  at  the  approaching  elections,  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of  Grabinius.  This  oJBIcer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached 
for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  senate^  and  for  con- 
tempt of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt  But 
having,  by  the  influence  of  romp^,  anoot  Cesar, 
eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in 
great  confidence,  and,  on  his  journey,  gave  out, 
that  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  upon 
his  approach  to  the  city,  hearing  m  what  manner 
the  senate  and  people  were  affected  towards  him, 
he  thiraght  proper  to  make  his  entry  in  the  night; 
and  being  arrived,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, dkl  not  even  venture  to  appear  in  the  senate 
far  ten  days.  No  less  than  tnree  prosecutions 
were  preparing  against  him ;  for  treason,  for  ex- 
tortion in  bis  province,  and  for  other  eiimes. 
The  first  day  on  which  he  presented  himself  in 
the  senate,  the  consala,  when  he  would  have 
withdrawn,  commanded  him  to  stay.  And,  hav- 
ing called  the  fiirmen  of  the  revenue  from  Sjria, 
who  attended  with  a  complaint  from  the  province, 
bid  them  state  their  chaige. 


.S  Oeero  ad  auint.  frat.  lib.  it.  ep.  15.  st  lib.  tli.  ep.  1. 

3  Ibifl.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ult.   Ad  Auieiun,  lib.  iv.  ep.  16. 

4  What  tbe  Roiuaas  called  a  Basilica  or  palace,  was 
a  kind  of  exchange,  containing  porticoes  fbr  mer- 
duiats,  and  oiher  public  accommodations. 

6  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  10. 


An  altercation  ensoed,  in  which  Cieen^  mmd- 
ful  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Gi^inius, 
took  a  prinapal  part  against  him,  and  pr(moun<^ 
an  invective,  which  the  other  returned  with  the 
abusive  appellation  of  fugitive,  in  allusion  to  his 
late  exUe.>    Yet,  soon  aftsr,  when  this  criminal 

_jB  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
Cicero^  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  under- 
took, at  the  solidtation  of  Pompey,  to  appear  in 
his  deftnoe. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  with  ^reat  force, 
a  cbaige  of  treason  against  Gabinius.7  The 
judgment  of  the  tribes  being  caUed,  and  sentence 
of  condemnatbn  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictors 
were  preparing  to  seize  their  prisoner,  his  eon,  a 
young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a  virtue  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw  himself  at  tbe 
feet  of  the  tribune,  and  being  rudely  spumed  on 
the  ground,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badge 
of  Roman  nobility;  the  spectators  were  moved; 
Letius  Balbus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed, 
and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
commanded  Hm  process  to  stop.^ 

The  other  prosecutions  nevertheless  were  con- 
tinued a^;ainst  Grabinius.  One  before  the  prstor 
Alfius,  m  which,  though  the  msjority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  twenty-two^ 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.'  Another  be- 
fore CatO)  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his  pro- 
vince^ to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  roar 
hundred  millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling ;  in  this  last  was  condemned,  and 
foroea  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompey  and 
Cssar  continued  to  employ  their  influence  in  his 
favour.  And  Cicero,  although  he  had  hitherto 
treated  Gabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  exile, ' 
bein^  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  Cssar,  no  longer 
contmued  at  variance  with  a  person,  who  £id . 
been  no  more  than  their  tool  or  instrument  in 
procuring  his  misfortunes,  and  condescended,  on 
this  occasbn,  though  aneffectually,  to  plead  his 
cause.^ 

The  approaching  elections  gave*  rise  to  compe- 
titions ana  intrigues  more  connected  with  tbe 
state  of  tbe  republic,  and  more  an  indication  of 
the  manners  which  then  prevailed.  The  poorer 
citizens  came  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  distributions  of  com  and  other  gratuities, 
which  were  made  or  procured  by  those  who 
courted  popularity,  or  wlio  aspired  to  the  ofllicea 
of  state.  Corruption  became  every  day  more 
flagrant  and  less  disguised ;  and  the  laws  against 
bribery  were  losing  their  force  for  want  of  per- 
sons to  prosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wished  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
were  so  strongly  tempted  to  commit.  Tosuf^ly 
this  defect,  Cato  moved  in  the  senate,  that  every 
one  elected  into  office  ahould  be  subjected  to  an 
inquest,  even  if  no  one  should  prosecute;'*  and 
actually  obtained  an  edict,  requinns  the  oidinaiy 
judges,  that  were  named  for  trials  within  tbe 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by  which 
candidates  succeeded  to  oflke;  and  to  set  those 
aside  who  were  found  to  have  incurred  the  penal- 


6  Cioero  ad  auint.  fhiL  lib.  iii.  7  Ibid. 

8  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c  1. 

9  Cioero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.ep.  16. 

10  Dio.  lib.  xxxiz.  c  63.     Cieero  ad  Quiat  fhit. 
lib.iii.epLle(3. 

11  Plutarch.  Cicero  ad  Att.  Hb.  iv.  spwMi 
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tie*  of  corraptHm.^  The  triboncB  interposed  their 
negative,  or  euBpended  the  effect  of  thii  neolu- 
tion,  unoi  an  act  of  the  people  ehould  be  obtained 
to  confirm  it  The  proposal  gave  great  offence 
to  the  parties  eonoemea ;  and  CaUi^  being  at- 
tacked by  the  jpopulaoei  narrowly  eacaped  with 
liis  life.  He  anerwarda,  in  a  fall  aseemoly  of  the 
more  reepeetable  citizenci,  was  &voarabIy  heard 
on  this  subject  ^  Bat  Terentiua,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, still  pernsting  in  his  negative^  this  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
who  canvassed  for  office  haa  no  effect. 

The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trusted  the  laws  for  restraining 
others^  as  well  as  himself,  from  the  practice  of 
fiiving  money ;  or  if  any  number  of  them  could 
have  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
amone  themselves  to  refrain  from  it,  would,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an 
abuse  which  rendered  their  pretensions  so  ex- 
pensive and  so  precarious.  Moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, candidates  for  the  office  of  the  tribune 
entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  and  deposits 
ed  each  a  sum  of  money^  in  the  hands  of  Cato,  to 
be  forfeited  by  any  person  who  should  be  found 
acting  in  oontiavention  to  their  treaty.'  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving  money, 
and  accordingly  forfated  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  fat  the  consulate,  corruption 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  An  office 
was  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out 
money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order  of 
their  tribes  to  receive  it^  A  gratuity  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces^'  was  offered  to  any  persoi^  who 
should  secure  the  vote  of  the  iirst  century,  or,  as 
it  was  cailed,  the  Prtngatita.  The  demand  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  this  species  of  traffic 
*  became  so  great,  that  by  the  first  of  Julv,  interest 
rose  firora  wax  to  ei^ht  per  cent.^  All  the  four 
candidates  Memmius,  M.  Scaurus,  Cn.  Domi- 
tius,  and  M.  Measala,  mutually  raised  prosecu- 
tions  fiNT  bribery  against  each  other ;  and  in  :the 
oounettfthese  tnnsaetions,  it  appeared  that  Caius 
MemmiuS)  onoe  avehemcnt jpartizan  of  the  senate, 
had  made  Us'peaco  with  Cesar,  and  was  now 
sappoited  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

MemmniS)  it  ma^y  be  remembered,  having  been 
priBtor  at  the  expiration  of  CcBsar's  consulate, 
iMOUght  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in  office 
against  him.  And  Cassar  appeared  for  some  time 
to  resent  this  attack;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resentment,  as 
he  was  by  aflfection,  and  knew  how  to  choose  his 
Iriends  from  among  those  who  had  the  resolution 
to  provoke,  as  wellasifrom  among  those  who  in- 
clined to  serve  him.  Cesar  eoomlingly  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  separate  Memmius 
£rom  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  hts  means 
bcought  to  lif^ht  a  scene  of  corruption,  in  which 
Memmius  himself,  with  otlier  professed  sup- 
potten  of  the  senate,  had  been  concerned,  and 
wlHch  furnished  CssaTj  and  the  supposed  popular 
party,  with  a  great  ttramph  agawst  these  pre- 
tenders to  purity  and.pubhc  virtue. 

It  appeared  th^  among  other  irregularities  at 


1  Oieeko  a4  Aft  lib.  Iv.  «p.  ]«. 

9  OuiiifBna,  SOO,OQO  Roman  mooej,  aborft  4000/, 

3  naureh.  Gkero  ad  Att  lib.  iv.  opi  15  ad  Quitit. 
Ilrat.lib.  ii.bl3. 

4  Ad  Att.  Hk  IT.  e|k  VI.  5  About  80,0001. 

ft  Ad  Quint,  flrat.  lib  ii.  f  p.  15.    Idibus  quintilibos 
fianus  fuit  bstsibusex  triente. 


Rome  in  the  administration  of  govenunent,  eveo 
laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  the  senate  or  pe^Ie^ 
could  be  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtained.  Tha 
present  consuls,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharbus^ 
and  Ap.  Claud.  Puksher,  entered  into  a  compact 
with  those  two  who  were  candidates  to  suooeed 
them,  Caius  Memmius  and  C.  Domitius  Calvi- 
nq^ :  the  two  first,  to  secure  their  own  nomina- 
tion to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  expiration  of 
their  consulship :  the  two  others  now  standing 
for  this  office,  to  secure  their  elections.  The 
parties  agreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  people,  fixing  the  consular  provinces.  And 
a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  candidates 
in  the  hands  or  the  consuls,  to  be  forfeited,  if  th^ 
did  not  support  this  forgery,  with  the  evidence  of , 
three  aug^  who  ahoiud  vouch  for  the  passing 
of  the  law  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  two 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  who  shoukl  swear 
they  were  present  when  tbjs  allotment  of  pro- 
vinces was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  although  it 
was  notorious  that  no  meeting  of  the  senate  had 
been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Memmius  being  gained  by  the 'parties  of  Cav 
sar  and  Pompey^  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  his 
own  reputation  m  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.  He  laid  this  strange  agreement, 
whk^h  had  been  drawn  up  in  wnting,  together 
with  the  bonds  which  had  been  gnint^  upon  i^ 
before  the  senate,  Appius  Claiuiius  braved  thn 
detection ;  but  Ahenobarbus,  professing  himself 
*to  be  of  a  party  which  contenued  for  purity  and 
reformation  of  manners,  incurred  mtica  disgrace 
and  reproach. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
only  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregukr  and  tumultuary,  waA  might  be 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  were  by  any  party 
purpose^  brought  to  the  comitium ;  but  tliat  even 
the  meetings  ofthe  senate  might  be  packed ;  that 
their  proc^dings  were  carelessly  recorded,  and 
might  be  easily  forged.  The  numbers  required 
to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the  people  not 
being  fixed,  any  convention  of  persons  brought 
from  any  pan  of  Italy,  occupying  the  usual  place 
of  assembly,  might  take  upon  them  the  designa- 
tbn  and  powers  of  the  Roman  peopfe  { and  as  the 
fluctuating  8o\'ereignty  of  the  people  by  this 
means  passed  from  one  party  to  another,  its  or- 
ders were  often  surreptitious  and  contmdictory, 
and  every  law  might  be  considered  as  the  mandalfr 
of  a  paityorfoction,  not  as  the  will  of  the  commu- 
nity.^ Great  as  these  disorders  were,  there  were 
dt  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  them;  and  the  age,  thoogh 
suiiering  under  the  most  grievous  abuses,  wss 
still  more  averse  to  the  necessary  reformations. 

The  in&my  of  this  recent  transat^n  produced 
a  delay  of  tl'ie  elections,  until  the  term  of  ths 
present  consuls  in  office  was  expired.  An  inter- 
regnum accordingly  ensued.  The  partizans  of 
Pompcy  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a  dicta* 
tor.  Me  himself  afieeted  great  reserve,  m  expei> 
tation  that  when  the  present  troubles  came  to 
their  height,  tlio  powers  necrasoiy  to  suppreaa 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  be  pieasecf  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cesar,  whose  councils  hail 
so  great  a  share  in  determining  these  events,  wa« 
detained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  wa^ 
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im 


^biigBt^  cnBtr«rj  ta  h»  naud  pwiotiee^  topaw  the 
whMe  winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alp«*  On  his 
return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harvest  in 
Ganl  had  been  unfavourable,  he  was  tempted,  in 
ofder  to  fiidlitate  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  to 
extend  his  quarters  much  &rther  than  had  been 
his  ofdinary  praictioe.  Labienus,  with  one  divi- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  MoseUe ;  Titurius  Sabinus, 
with  aaother,  to  the  neishbourhood  of  the  Meuse^ 
near  to  what  are  now  tne  districto  of  Liege  and 
Maestricht  Gluintus  Cicero  was  posted  on  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld  or  the  Sambre,  in 
the  coanw  of  Hainault.  And  the  whole  army; 
by  this  disposition,  extended  from  the  Seine  to 
tne  Meuse,  about  Maestricht^  and  from  the  .sea 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves.  The  distenoe 
St  which  Uie  poste  were  placed  from  each  other 
being  observed  by  the  natives,  who  still  bore  with 
impatience  the  intrusion  and  usurpation  of  these 
strangers,  tempted  them  to  form  a  dengn  agamst 
each  of  these  quarters  apart,  and  bv  cutting  Aem 
ofl^  to  rid  their  country  for  ever  of  these  imperious 
and  insatiable  guests,  who  acted  as  proprietofs 
in  every  territory  on  which  they  were  received, 
and  hramded  eveiy  act  of  resistance  to  their  uiriust 
Qsorpatkm  with  the  name  of  defection  ani  rml- 
lion 

In  execution  of  this  desi^,  Ambiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  and  round  the  quarters  of  Sabinus,  which 
sre  supDoeed  to  have  been  <t  a  ]^ce  whidi  is 
now  eaUed  Tongres,  suddeifiy  presented  himself 
with  a  numerous  body  before  tne  Roman  station, 
and  endesToured  to  force  the  intxenchment;  but 
repulsed,  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  in 


which  he  succeeded.  Affeeling  a  great  resard 
fcir  the  RonunS)  he  desired  th^t  he  might  have 
ao  opportunity  to  communicate  to  their  gmwral 
a  matter  of  the  Biost  serious  importance.  An 
officer  being  seut  to  htm  upon  itms  request,  he 
pretended  to  disdoee,  wkh  the  sitmost  regret,  a 
t«cret  design  formed  by  the  Gaifls  to  cut  off  the 
Koman  army;  gave  notice  thai  a  great  body  of 
Germans  had  luready  passed  the  Rhine  to  join 
in  the  execution  of  tms  design:;  that  he  hiniself 
had  been  ver^  much  averse  to  the  project ;  bift 
had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  popular  im- 
petuosity of  his  countrymen,  which  he  could  not 
vonat ;  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  warn  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  danger,  to  the  end  that  they  might, 
in  the  most  efiectod  manner,  consult  their  own 
safety.  If  they  chose,  while  it  was  in  their  power, 
to  withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  stetion  of 
their  own  peo|^Ie,  he  Imd  influence  enough  to 
hinder  their  being  molested  on  the  march :  but 
if  tbey  should  hraltate  for  anytime,  or  wait  tiU 
the  Germans  arrived,  it  woum  no  longer  'be  in 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  wfich  they 
were  thfeateseii. 

This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after  a 
lon^  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  present  situation.  He  ac- 
cordmgly  began  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towarfls 
the  quarters  of  ^uintus  Oicera  And  fitlling  into 
a  snare,  which  the  treacherous  ehieftatn  bM  laid 
for  hun,  perished,  with  an  entire  legbn  and  five 
cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  put  to  the 
•sworJ.  Some  got  bi^k  to  tde  stetbn  they  had 
left,  but  findinv  no  security  in  that  place,  iLiUed 
themselves  in  despair.  A  verv  few  escaped,  by 
tthe  jvood%  to  Labienus  im  the  "MoiieHe. 


TheilstivM^  thns  fDOMiraged  by  the  snooessef 
their  fir^  opemtioii,  pushed  on  to  the  quaiteis  of 
Gluintus  Cioeiro^  arnied  and  aseembleu  the  coun- 
try as  they  passed,  and  arrived  with  such  expe- 
dition, that  they  intercepted  all  the  parties  which 
were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  plosions,  or' 
forage,  and  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the 
Roman  stetion,  9a  left  Cicero  scarcely  time  suffi- 
cient to  man  his  entrenchments.  They  renewed 
the  artifice  which  they  had  praetisBd  with  so 
much  suceesB  against  Satbinuo.  But  Cicero, 
though  unacquainted  with  the  maaner  in  which 
that  officer  had  been  betrayed,  detennined  to  re- 
main in  his  camp^  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give 
intimfltion  of  his  danger  to  GsBsac  For  tins  pur- 
pose he  strengthened  bos  poet  with  additional 
works,  and  published  a  feward  to  the  first  person 
who  should  succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of^the  Roman  army. 

The«nemy  betag  about  sixty  thousand  men, 
formed  a  eirde^  &ang  to  the  centre^  quite  jround 
the  Roman  intrenchment:;  and,  the  more  eflfec- 
tually  to  cut  «&"  all  communication  of  supplies  or 
intemgenoe  fVom  without,  ciiected  a  line  of  cir* 
cumvailation,  consisting  of  a  <Atch  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  a  bfeaatwarii  eleven  feet  high,  extend- 
ing over  a  circiiDiifference  of  fifteen  miles.^  In  this 
work,  benig  unprovided  with  intrenclung  tools, 
they  were  <xihgedto  cut  theturf  with  their  swords. 
But  having  b^gun  tt  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  in  ul  ite  psnito  at  once,  they,  accatdma  to 
Cssaf  s  aeeottii^  eompleted  the  whole  in  three 
hours. 

flromthis  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di* 
rection  of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made  icgu- 
kr  approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenchment ;  uad 
having  pushed  thor  turrete  quite  up  to  the  ditch, 
threw,  by  means  of  their  slii^  red  hot  buUeto 
and  burning  darte  into  the  th&h  with  which  the 
huto  of  the  camp  were  covered;  set  them  on  fire; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  conf^isbn  which  arose 
from  this  circumstance^  endeavoured  to  scale  the 
pafisade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability  and 
courage,  to  withstand  these  atta«s,  the  persons 
who  ouleavoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  dtua- 
tion  to  Cosar  were  repeatedly  intercepted,  and 
crueUy  tortuied,  to  deter  others  from  renewing 
the  same  attempt.  The  intelligence,  however 
by  means  of  a  native  Chiul,  who,  avaihng  himselr 
of  the  dressy  manners,  and  language  of  his  ooun* 
try  passed  unobserved  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  was  at  last  carried  to  the  head  quartern 
of  the  Roman  army. 

CfBser,  as  usual,  trusting  luoreto  demtch  and 
moid  execution  Imm  to  the  numbers.or  his  men, 
len  a  l^^on  at  Samarobrtva^  to  j^uard  his  stores^ 
nwgaanss,  and  baggage^  and  with  two  other  le- 
gions)  not  exoseding  seven  ^thousand  men,  bong 
all  that,  without  hazarding  an  improper  delay,  be 
could  assemble,  hastened  his  march  to  the  quar- 
ters of  Cicero.  He  despatched  two  messengerq^ 
one  to  Labienus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  motion  towards 
the  Meu8e,^and  another  to  Gluintus  Ciceio  him- 
self, vrith'hopes  of  assurances  of  immediate  veliet 
The  first  messenger  found  Labienus  beset  with 
a  numerous  army  of  Gauls,  and  therefore  unable 
to  move ;  the  other,  having  come  to  the  fool  of 
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Oicen'i  mtrrnehment,  CMt  the  billet  which  con- 
tained the  inteiligenoe,  wonnd  up  on  the  shaft  of 
a  dart,  against  one  of  the  towerii  where  it  stock, 
and  hunfl  for  some  days  unobserved ;  but  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero^  and  gave 
notice  of  Cnsar's  approach.  At  the  same  tune 
the  fire  and  the  smoke  of  his  camp  be|i^  to  ap- 
pear on  the  phin,  and  gave  both  parties  equal 
intimation  othn  cominff. 

The  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
a3  their  force,  and  havbng  abandoned  their  lines 
of  drcumvallation,  advanced  to  meet  Cssar.  Ci- 
cero sent  htm  intelfigenoe  of  this  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  armies  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  brook  running  in 
a  hollow  trsck  between  steep  banks,  which  nei- 
ther party  in  the  presence  or  the  other  could  ven- 
ture to  pass. 

Cesar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
his  numbers  might  inspire  the  Gauls  with  con- 
tempt, endeavoured,  by  exceeding  his  usual  cau- 
tion, to  feed  their  |msumption.  He  affected  to 
choose  a  ground  that  was  fit  to  secure  his  camp ; 
and  oontmcting  its  limits,  crowded  both  hb  le- 
gions within  me  dimensbns  which  were  usually 
uccupied  by  one.  In  this  posture  he  meant  to 
await  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  brook,  to  avail  nimself 
of  the  secuHty  they  were  likely  to  feel,  and  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  camp  by  surprise. 

The  event  justified  Cesar  m  his  expectation. 
The  (3aul8,  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  t&y  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  escape  of  mdr  enemy ;  and  they  accordingly 
passed  the  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force  nfft 
lines.  Instead  of  defending  his  camp,  he  poured 
forth  his  army  at  once  from  all  its  avenues,  and, 
with  the  advants^  of  a  surprise  upon  those  who 
came  to  attack  hmif  and  by  the  great  superiority 
^the  Romans,  when  mixed  sword  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  dispersed,  or  forced  to  \bj 
down  their  arms,  the  greater  pert  of  this  multi- 
tude which  came  to  attack  him  with  so  much  fe- 
rocity and  confidence. 

Bv  this  victory  Cesar  not  only  relieved  Cluin- 
tus  Cicero,  whom  he  joined  the  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dispelled  tne  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  quarters  of  his  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
These  insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion,  even 
in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  an  eariy  and  a  busy  campaign,  and 
80  much  disconcerted  the  plan  whicn  he  had 
formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
makini^  his  usual  journey  across  the  Alps. 

During  this  necessary  stay  in  Graul,  it  does  not 
appear  t&t  the  interests  which  Cesar  commonly 
studied  were  sufiering  in  any  considerable  degree 
at  Rome.  The  civil  government  in  the  city  was 
hastoiung  fast  to  its  ruin,  and  the  kmgest  sword 
vfM  soon  likely  to  decide  the  sovensignty  of  the 
empire.  The  office  of  consul  was  unoccupied, 
anu  continued  to  he  so  from  the  beginning  %f 
January  to  the  nmkUe  of  July.  In  9S  this  time 
there  was  no  administration  of  justice,^  nor  any 
exercise  of  majpstmcy,  besides  mat  of  the  inter- 
rex,  who,  dimng  the  five  days  of  hb  appdnt- 
Dieot,  was  sufyposed  to  have  no  other  object  be- 
sides the  elections  of  consuls.    Thb  object  was 
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vainly  attempted  W  every  truccwivfl  interrex 
The  pomilar  tumults  were  fomented  by  the  tri- 
bunes vrho  were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and 
some  prodigy,  or  unfortunate  presage,  was  cot^ 
tinually  alleged,  to  prevent  the  eleraons.  The 
senate  stnvmg  to  put  an  end  to  these  disordera, 
even  ventured  to  commit  to  prison  GL  Pomp«^us 
Ruius,  a  tribune^  who  seemed  to  be  most  active 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The  occasicHi 
seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  Pomney's  de- 
siffn ;  and  aocordiiu^ly  another  tribune,  Luccciuit 
HiiTua^  known  to  he  in  the  secret  of  Pomuej*# 
intrigues, *moved  that  he  shonki  be  named  dicta- 
tor.3  He  himself  ss  usual  on  such  oocasionis 
absented  himself  from  the  assembly,  and  still 
kept  it  in  hb  power  to  avow  or  disown  the  mea- 
sures of  hb  creatures. 

Thb  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cat^ 
and  appeared  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  all 
the  pnndpal  members  of  the  senate.*  Pompej 
therefore  thought  proper  to  disdaim  it,  denicxl  his 
having  encouragea  the  tribune  to  make  it,  and 
even  refused  to  accept  of  the  dictatonhip ;  adding, 
That  be  had  been  called  to  the  exercise  of  great 
powers  earlier  than  he  himself  had  expected; 
and  that  he  had  always  resigned  hb  powers 
earlbr  than  had  been  expected  by  any  one  elee.^ 
In  thb  was  expressed  the  great  obJMt  of  Pom- 
pey's  ambition ;  he  preferred  thb  point  of  estima- 
tion to  the  possession  of  power.  Tne  odium  of  the 
proposed  measure  fell  upon  Luccdus  Hirms,  the 
tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  nearty  brought 
upon  him  a  deposition  or  degradation  from  nb 
office.  Cato,  vrilling  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  eon- 
ftrm  hun  in  the  virtue  he  assumed,  pronounced  an 
Aicomium  on  thb  act  of  moderation,  recommend- 
ed the  republic  to  hb  care,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  resdntion  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  tne  esteem 
of  hb  fellow-citixens  even  to  tne  power  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  hb  pkasure. 
rompey  from  thenceforward  joined  vrith  the 
senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections; 
U.  C.  700.  and  accordingly,  ofter  seven  months 
interval  of  confusion  and  anxiety, 
QtibSlr"'  M.  ^"'  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Va- 
FaL  Mnrnta.  ferius  Messala  were  chosen  and  en- 
Vou.  *  tcred  on  office  in  the  month  of  July 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  in 
trigues  in  the  city,  to  make  a  species  of  naonarchy 
in  nb  own  person  appear  to  bo  necessary,  Cesar 
was  in  fact  providing  himself  with  the  only 
means  which,  m  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  jom- 
ing  three  additional  legions  to  the  eftabfisbment 
of  hb  province ;  and,  under  pretence  of  hb  late 
loss  on.the  Mouse,  or  of  hb  fe«urs  of  a  general  de- 
fectbn  in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring  into 
hb  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  recently 
formed  in  Italy  under  the  commission  of  Pompey. 
These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either  actually  die- 
bauched,  or  rendered  of  doubtful  fidelity,  if  ever 
it  should  be  proposed  to  recall  or  employ  them 
against  himself. 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  the  augment- 
ation of  hb  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter, 
having  intelligence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Hsinauh,  hekl  frequent 
consultations  together,  and  were  abbut  to  take 
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^nm,  he  detennined  to  prevent  them ;  and  for 
this  purpose^  with  four  legions  drawn  from  the 
Dearest  quarters,  he  marched  into  their  coantry, 
and,  withoat  meeting  with  any  opposition,  de- 
stroyed their  habitations,  moved  away  their  cattle, 
and  made  many  prisoners.  He  continued  these 
'severities  until  the  natives^  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, impbrod  his  mercy,  and  gave  hostages  for 
their  future  submission. 

Having,  in  the  coarse  of  this  winter,  called  the 
nations  of  Qanl  to  a  general  convention  at  an 
idand  in  the  Seine,<  he  began  the  operations  ef 
the  following  summer  by  punishinf  some  of  the 
cantons^'  who  had  absented  themselves  from  that 
assemblv,  and  who,  by  this  act  of  disrespect,  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  or  ^ven  him  suspicion 
of  hostile  intentiomi  The  prmcipal  object  of  the 
campaign,  however,  was  the  punishment  of  Am- 
bionx  and  his  countrymen,  by  whom,  as  has  been 
related,  Sabinus^  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts, 
had  been  circumvented  and  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  preceding  winter.  < 

As  the  Romans  scarcely  appear  to  have  omi-{ 
ceived  that  any  people  had  a  right  to  withstand^ 
thoir  invasions,  and  treated  as  rebellion  every 
attempt  a  nation  once  vanquished  made  to  reco- 
ver iu  liberties,  Cesar  states  it  as  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  army,  for  the  security 
of  their  quartera^  and  for  preventing  such  acts  of 
supposed  perfidy  for  the  rutue,  that  the  subjects 
of  Ambionx  should  suffer  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment To  secure  this  effect,  he  projected  two 
expeditions;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  of  this  enemy's  country,  with  intention 
to  preclude  them  from  any  retreat  or  assistance 
on  either  side.  He  penetrated  into  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  left  of  the  Meitse, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come  under  en- 
gagements not  to  assist  or  harbour  his  enemies. 

From  thence,  still  avoiding  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
these  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
baggase  uiider  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
Moseue,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army;  and  finding  that  Labienus 
had,  bj  a  recent  victory,  van^ubhed  all  his  ene- 
mies in  that  quarter,  he  contmued  his  march  to 
the  B'hine,  constructed  a  bridge  on  that  river  a  tit^ 
tie  way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which  he  had 
formerly  passed  it,  and  once  more  set  foot  upon 
German  ground. 

The  Soevi,  and  other  great  minating  nations 
of  that  continent,  having  moved  to  toe  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  subsist,  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  hostages  from  the  Ubii 
and  other  contiguous  nations,  to  secure  their 
neutrality,  or  rather  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  theae  pledges  here  passed  the  Rhine, 
broke  down  part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard 
of  twelve  cohorts  properly  intrenched  to  secure 
the  remainder. 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  with 
oi^lers  to  make  quick  and  silent  marches  into  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
and  himirlf  followed  with  the  infimtry.  Hitherto 
Ambiorix  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  the 
-piinctpal  <^jects  of  all  these  operations,  had  taken 
UQ  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed  such  perfect  security, 
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that  the  leader  Umaelf,  upon  the  arrival  of  Ce- 
sal's  hone,  narrowly  escaped,  and  had  no  more 
than  time,  by  a  general  intimation,  to  warn  his 
people  to  consult  their  own  safety.  They  accord- 
ingly separated,  part  hid  themselves  in  the  con- 
tinue marshes,  others  endeavoured  to  find 
refuge  with  some  neighbouring  nations,  or  fled 
to  the  islands  that  were  formed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 

Cssar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  hu  aimj  into  three  divisions; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ; 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse;  and  he  himself  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orders 
were,  tkait  each  division  should  put  all  they  met 
to  tbd  sword,  and  cakndato  their  time  so  as  to  re- 
turn t«  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
daya. 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  Mighbouiinc  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spoils  of  a  country  that  was  doomed 
to  dMtruotioB.  Amon^  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage  all  hkixe  them  in  a  body.  CsBsar.  in 
making  a  dispositbn  for  his  present  march,  nad 
Iod||ed  the  whole  baggage  of  his  army  at  the 
station,  (supposed  to  be  Tongies)  which  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
ters of  Sabinua.  Here  the  works  being  still  entire, 
he  left  a  guard  with  his  baggage  wadet  the  com- 
mand of  Q,uintus  Tullius  Uicero. 

The  Germans,  in  the  present  instance,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  turned 
all  their  thoughte  on  seizing  the  bijgga^e  of  the 
Roman  army.  Their  commg  was  so  uttle  ex- 
pected, that  the  traders  and  suttlers  who  had 
erected  their  stalls  and  diB[>layed  their  merchan- 
dise, as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  had  no 
time  to  save  their  effects.^  Numben  of  Cicero's 
baggage-guard  were  abnuid  in  search  of  forage. 
The  remainder  with  difficulty  manned  the  ave- 
nues of  their  post,  and  must  nave  been  forced,  if 
the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise  with  wMch 
the  Germans  b^an  the  attack,  had  not  returned 
to  their  relief  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  who,  mistakinfi  them  for  the  vanguard  of 
'  Cesar's  army,  thought  proper  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  an  immediate  flight.    ' 

Csesar,  upon  his  return  to  the  post  at  which  he 
had  left  his  begga£&  censured  the  officer  com- 
mandins  the  guud  for  having  divided  his  party, 
and  for  having  omitted,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
degree  of  security  whatever,  any  part  of  the  pre- 
cautions usual  upon  such  a  duty.  He  proceeded 
to  complete  the  revenge  he  had  projected  against 
the  unhappy  followera  of  Ambiorix,  with  sending 
parties  in  every  direction'  to  burn  overy  house, 
and  lay  waste  every  field  that  had  been  formerly 
spared  or  overiooked ;  and  this  being  done  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  made  the  destruction  com- 
plete, as  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were 
certain  to  perish  by  fiimine,  or  by  the  asperity  of 
the  season. 

Caesar  having  in  this  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, which  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  the 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  with 
his  army  from  a  country  in  which  he  had  made 
it  impossible  for  any  numbera  of  men  to  sabost 
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and  having  stationed  two  of  fab  Icoions  on  tbe 
Moselle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Marne^  on  the 
Seine,  and  tbe  Loire,  he  himaelf  hastened  into 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  preparationB  ulti- 
mately centred.  The  soene  of  pohtical  intrigue, 
in  which  Crasens  had  hitherto  bore  a  part  with 
Pompey  and  himself,  was  now,  in  consequence  of 
recent  events  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire, 
about  to  undergo  a  grest  change,  that  iras  likely 
to  affect  the  conduct  of  all  tbo  parties  conoemed. 

In  the  spring,  Crassos  had  taken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of  Syna,  with  seven  legions,  lour 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  light  or 
irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabbn  chieilain, 
who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under  different 
names,  of  Acbarus^  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Roman  general  had  plaoad  great  confi- 
dence. Here  he  expected  likewise  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia;  but 
Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  pre- 
vented this  junction,  by  invading  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left  Surena,  a  young 
warrior  of  mat  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
oppose  the  Romans. 

Grassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon.  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ariamnes, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his  march  east- 
ward on  tho  plains  to  meet  Surena,  as  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  him.  Some  parties  too^  that 
were  advanced  to  examine  the  country,  repcHted 
ttiBt  they  had  been  on  the  tract  of  departing  ca- 
valry, but  that  no  enemy  was  any  wtiero  to  be 
seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Euphrates,  and  agreeably  to  tho  directions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  rout  of  Carrs  eastward.  This 
place  he  fortified  in  his  way,  and  occupied  witih  a 
garrison.  From  thence,  m  a  few  marches,,  he 
arrived  in  sandy  and  barren  plains,  without  trees, 
herbage,  or  water.  Wiale  the  armv,  though  dis- 
couraged by  these  appearances,  still  continued  its 
march,  a  few  horsemen  belonmns  to  the  advanced 
guard  returned  to  the  main  oody  with  signs  of 
terror,  and  brought  an  account  that  their  divisbn 
had  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse, 
and  to  a  few  cut  off';  that  the  enemy  wera  ad- 
vancing apace,  and  must  soon  appear.  Crassus 
at  first  fearing  to  bo  outlined  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended his  front  as  far  as  he  possibly  could ;  but 
recollecting  that  the  Parthians  were  all  on  horse- 
back, and  Dv  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  might 
easily  gain  either  or  ooth  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was 
proper  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he 
changed  his  disposition  from  a  line  to  a  square, 
beiving  his  cavalry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted^  the 
Farthiians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  without 
intermission.  The  weapons  of  the  Romans  in 
this  situation  availed  them  nothing;  eveik  the 
shield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrows^  that 
showered  from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  stood,  however,  in  their 
place  with  some  decree  of  courage,  in  hopes  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  this  enemy  would  he  obli^ 
either  to  join  them  in  close  fight,  or  to  retire. 

1  FltttorclLetDion.  Cbm. 
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But  they  ibond  themselves  deoeived  in  this  et- 
pectatbn,  observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  io  tbetr  rear,  k»ded  with  arrows^  and 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  con- 
tinually replenished  finom  thence.  At  the  same 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and  was 
perceived  to  go  over  to  tbe  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  disoovering  that  his  pns 
tended  attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  nad 
been  unhappily  fiollowed,  was  csily  a  piece  ef  bar- 
barous treachery  to  draw  the  army  mto  its  pre- 
sent situatiun,  completed  the  eeneral  discourage- 
t  which  the  Romans  haa  already  begun  to 
feel.  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stifled  with  ihxft, 
they  oontinoed  for  a  while,  like  beasts  caught  in 
a  snare,  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

In  tins  extremity,  Ciassus  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavidry  to  drive  the  enemy  se 
far  off^  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  infantry  with 
their  arrows.  His  son  Publius  accordingly  formed 
the  Roman  horse  into  one  body,  and  made  a 
general  charge.  Tbe  Parthians  gave  way  in 
seeming  disorder.  The  young  man  advanced 
with  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying  enemy, 
and  in  hopes  of  completing  his  victory :  but  the 
Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  which  every 
where  arose,  instead  of  flying  before  him,  as  ho 
supposed,  were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks^ 
and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encompass  bis 
rear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  be 
relieved  from  the  attadk  of  the  enemy,  quitted 
their  ground,  and  for  a  little  resumed  their  march, 
which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more  effectually 
to  surround  the  horse;  but  the  father,  recollect- 
ing the  danger  to  which  bo  exposed  his  son, 
ajgain  prevaited  on  them  to  halt.  In  this  situa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  horse  arrived,  with  accounts 
that  they  had  been  surrounded,  that  Crassus,  the 
son,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cavalry  cutoff,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  escaped  to  the  father  with  these 
melancholy  tidings. 

Ni^ht,  however,  was  fast  approaching,  and  the 
Parthians^  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  would  expose  them  to  manj 
|dtsadvantages  in  the  dark.  It  was  always  their 
practice  to  retire  at  night  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance £rom  the  enemy  whom  they  had  harassed 
by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  genenUy 
fled  like  an  army  dsDeated,  until  they  had  remoreil 
so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pasture  their 
horses,  and  to  store  up  their  arms.  Crassu!^  ap- 
prised of  this  practice^  took  the  benefit  of  tlte 
night  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  the 
side  and  wounded  of  his  army,  mado  a  consi- 
derable march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  ad- 
vance he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
his  bdng  overtaken  by  the  some  enemy,  and  again 
ihvolved  in  the  same  distress^.  Having  his  do 
feats  and  his  flights  renewed  on  every  sucoeedinq 
day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  post  which  he  had 
fortified  at  Carre,  and  there  fouBit  some  respite 
from  the  attacks  of  jthe  enemy.  At  this  place, 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  con- 
sit^rable  stay,  as  the  whole  prousiona  of  the 
army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and  such  supplies 
as  the  country  around  might  have  fumisked,.  were 
entireljr  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nov  was  it 
convenient  to  depart  immediately.  The  moon 
was  then  at  tbe  full,  and  night  was  ahnost  aa 
fiivonrable  to  the  Parthians  as  day.  In  these  civ- 
eumstances,  it  was  determined  to  wait  foi  tito 
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wan^  of  the  moon,  amd  then,  if  poMtbte,  to  elude 
the  enemy  again  by  maiches  in  the  niji^ht. 

In  this  interval,  the  aimy  mutinied  against 
Craasue,  and  offered  the  conuaand  to  Caius  Gas- 
sius ;  hot  he,  although  desired  even  by  Cnuaeua 
iumsel^  declined  to  accept  of  it.^  The  troops  of 
consequence  no  longer  obeyed  any  oommand,  and 
aepaxaled  into  two  bodies.  The  first  went  off  by 
the  {daina  m  the  nearest  way  into  Syria:  the 
other  took  the  route  of  the  mountains ;  and  if  they 
could  reach  them  before  the  enemy»  hoped  to 
escape  into  Cappadocia  or  Armenia.  The  first 
division  was  accompanied  or  commanded  by  Cas^ 
sus^  wb(\  though  with  considerable  loss,  led 
them  back  to  Syria.  The  other,  with  Crassus, 
lumsel^  was  pursued  by  Surena,  and  harassed  on 
every  gionnd  where  the  Parthian  horse  could 
ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear.  Being  exposed 
to  frequent  losses,  they  suffered  a  continual  di- 
minution of  their  numbers^  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  resistance. 

Soiena,  apprehending  that  these  remains  of  the 
Boman  army  might  gain  the  mountains  before 
he  oould  force  them  to  surrender,  sent  a  deputa* 
tion  to  Crassus,  projposing  at  some  intermediato 
placeL  between  tne  two  armies,  a  conference,  to 
which  each  should  bring  a  stipulated  number  of 
attendants.  While  this  meesage  was  delivering, 
Surena  himself  appeared  at  a  little  distance  on  an 
eminence,  waved  with  his  hand,  and  in  token  of 
peaces  unbent  his  bow,  Crassus  distrusting  the 
{utb  of  this  barbarous  enemy,  who  vres  supposed 
to  hold  perfidy  lawful,  as  a  stratagem  of  war^  de- 
clined tne  conference ;  but  his  troops,  weary  of 
continnal  fatigue  and  danger,  and  flattering  them- 
selves that  by  an  aocomnuxhtion  an  end  might 
be  speedily  put  to  their  sufferings,  expressed  such 
a  deare  of  the  conference,  as  their  general,  in 
this  situation,  could  not  safely  withi^d.  He 
put  himself,  therefore,  with  a  few  friends,  under 
the  direction  of  Surena's  messengers,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  to  their  general ;  but  on  the  way, 
finding  himself  treated  as  a  prisoner,  he  refused 
to  proceed,  and  having  made  some  resistance, 
was  slain.  The  army  separated  .into  sundry  di- 
\isions,  a  few  escaped  into  Armenia  or  Syria,  the 
greater  part  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.* 

Thus  died  Crassus,  commonly  reputed  a  rare 
instance  oi  ambition,  joined  with  avarice,  and  a 
mean  capacity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
point  of  ambition  he  even  rivalled  Pompey  and 
Casaar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore^  that  his 
avarice  was  merely  subservient  to  this  passion.- 
It  is  quoted,  as  a  sayin?  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aspireci  to  a  principal  place  in  the  republic  should 
be  reputed  rich,  unless  he  could  maintain  an 
army  at  his  own  expense.^  Such  was  the  use 
of  wealth,  which,  in  place  of  equipages,  horses, 
and  dogs,  occurred  to  a  rich  man  of  that  aire  at 
Rome.  Of  his  capacity^  we  cannot  form  a  nigh 
opinion,  either  from  the  judgment  of  his  contem^ 
poraries,  or  from  his  own  conduct^  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  he  owed  lus  consequence  more  to  his 
wealth,  than  to  his  genius  or  personal  qualitiea 
of  any  kind.     On  account  of  his  wealth,  proba- 

8  Dio.  lib.  iv.  0.  SB. 

9  Ko.  Cass.  lib.  xL    Flutorch.  in  Crass. 

4  Uioero  da  olllctii,  lib.  i.  c  8.    * 

5  Is  igitar  mediocriter,  a  doctriaa  instnictus ;  au* 
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bly,  he  was  considered  by  Cfisar  and  Pempey  a« 
a  penon,  who,  if  n^Iected  by  them,  might  throw 
a  weight  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies;  and  he 
was  fulmitted  into  their  councils,  as  a  peraon  fit 
to  witness  their  transactions,  and  on  occasion  to 
hold  the  balance  in  suspense  between  them. 
These  circumstances  placed  him  amoiig  the  eoro- 
petitoTB  for  the  principal  influence  at  Kome,  and 
makes  his  deatn  an  era  in  the  history  of  those 
Mictions  which  were  hastening  to  overwhelm  the 
lepnbUc.  By  this  event,  his  associates  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  ahready  disjoined  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  fanoil^  connection,  were  left  to  contend 
for  the  supcnority,  without  any  third  person  to 
hold  this  species  of  balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  elec- 
tion of  consuls  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
time  o(  electing  their  successors  was  fast  ap-  • 
proaching,  and  the  candidates  Sdmo,  Milo,  and 
Hypssus,  were  already  declared.  Clodius,  at  the 
same  time,  stood  for  the  oflke  of  pnetor.  Sdpio 
was  by  liirth  the  son  of  Metellos  Phis,  adopted 
into  the  Cornelian  femily  by  Scipio  Nasica.  His 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  this  adoption,  bear* 
ing  ^e  name  of  Cornelia^  the  widow  of  young 
Crassus,.  was  recently  married  (o  Pompey,  who^ 
upon  this  connection,,  supported  Scipio^  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, in  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate. 
Milo  hkd  a  powerful  support  from  toe  senate,  in 
whose  cause  he  had  retorted  the  arts  and  violence 
of  the  seditknis  demagogues  against  themselves. 
Clodius  had  great  interest  with  the  populace,  and 
from  inveterate  animosity  to  Milo  and  to  his 
party,  joined  all  his  interest  with  Scipio  and 
HypsBUS  against  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance^ 
in  accumulating  the  good  or  evil  to  which  they 
tend.  Theae  competitors,,  in  contending  for  the 
streets  and  the  usual  places  of  canvassing  the 
people,  joined  to  the  former  arts  of  distributing 
money,  and  of  exciting  popular  tumults,  the  use 
of  an  armed  force,  and  a  species  of  military 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parties  in  arms 
every  day  paraded  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  aiid  wherever  they  encountered,  violence 
and  bloodshed  geneially  ioHowed.  The  opposite 
parties  of  Hypscusand  Mik>  had  fought  a  oattle 
m  the  Via  Sacra  i  many  of  both  sides  were 
killed,  and  the  consul  Calvinus  was  wounded  in 
attempting  to  quell  the  riot. 

These  disordeis  so  long  obstructed  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in 
office  expired,  before  the  nonunation  of  any  suc- 
cessors; and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth beinff  suspended^  the  former  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  distractions,  again  en- 
sued. The  senate  and  the  other 
U.  C.  701.  friends  of  Milo»  would  gladly  have 
hastened  the  elections^  but  were  hin- 
dered by  the  partizans  of  the  other  candidates. 
The  populace  too,  enjoying  this  season  of  gratui- 
ties^ of  entertainments,  and  of  public  shows,  in 
which  the  competitors  continued  to  waste  their 
fortune^  were  glad  to  have  the  can>ass  pro- 
lonced.* 

When  the  senate  piopoeed  to  have  recourse  to 
the  remedy  usual  in  such  disoiders  of  the  state, 
by  naming  an  interrex^  the  only  title  under  which 
any  person  could  preside  in  restoring  the  maffis- 
tracy  by  an  election  of  consuls^  they  were  forbid 

6  FndlaoQs  ia  ArgaOKSt.  Orat.  pro  Miloae. 
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by  the  tribune  Munatam  Pkncos^  who  wag  sup- 
posed to  coopente  with  Pompey  in  some  design, 
to  be  fsToured  by  deferring  every  measure  tBat 
was  proposed  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  which  kept  the 
minds  of  men  in  lear  of  eome  general  calamity, 
an  accident  happened  which  brought  the  disor* 
der  to  a  height,  and  forced  every  party  to  accept 
of  a  remedy.  On  the  13th  of  the  Kalends  of 
February,  or  the  30th  of  January^  Milo  going  to 
Lanuviom.  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with  Clodius  re- 
turning from  his  country  seat  at  Aricia.  Milo 
was  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Sylla,  and  a  fnend  Fusius.  He  had 
a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
'  of  servants  in  arms,  and,  in  paiticular,  was  at- 
tended by  two  noted  gbidiatorB,  Eudamus  and 
Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horMback,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  thirty  servants  likewise  in  arms.  It  is 
likely  that  tfaos  encounter  was  altogether  acdden^ 
tal ;  for  the  companies  continued  on  their  way 
without  any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator, 
nnwillinff  to  pass  without  fiiving  some  spedmen 
of  his  cSling,  as  he  straggfed  a  tittle  behind  his 
party,  quairdled  with  some  of  the  ibUowers  of 
Clodius.  A  fray  ensued:  Clodius  himself  •re- 
turned to  quell  it,  or  to  punish  the  authors  of  it; 
but  meeting  vrith  Uttle  respect  among  the  gladia- 
tors, received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  ami  was 
earned  to  be  dressed  in  the  inn  at  BoviUa|,  near 
to  which  place  the  disturbance  be^an.  Milo  be- 
ing told  of  what  hail  passed,  likewise  returned  to 
the  place ;  and  thinking  it  safer  to  end  their  quar- 
reb  there,  than  await  Uie  revenue  of  an  enemy 
thus  provoked,  who  would  not  mil,  at  the  head 
of  his  Action  in  ihe  city,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
populace  against  him,  encouraged  his  people  to 
pursue  their  advantage;  they  aocordingly  forced 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dra^iged  Clo<uus  from 
tbence,  and  having  killed  him,  and  dispersed  all 
his  followers,  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Sextus  Tedius,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass, 
put  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
servants  with  it  to  Roma  They  arrived  before 
six  at  night,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  hoase 
of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  the  palatine  hill 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  in  the  vestibule. 

The  servanto  of  the  familjs  and  multitudes 
from  the  streets,  immediatelv  crowded  to  see  this 
spectacle.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  un- 
covered and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
ceased husbaijid.  The  crowd  centinued  to  in- 
crease all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
GL  Munatius  Plancus,  and  Cl.  Pompeios  Rufus, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  likewise  repaired  to  the 
same  place,  and  gave  orders  to. carry  the  dead 
Dody  naked  to  the  market-place,  and  there  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  rostra-;  and 
at  the  same  time  accompanied  tfads  spectacle  with 
inflammatOTv  harangues  to  the  people. 

Sextus  Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  deceased, 
soon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  murder. 
The  populace,  who  still  foUowed  in  great  num- 
bers, Durst  into  the  place,  tore  up  t&  benches, 
and  brought  into  a  hetp  the  materials,  with  the 
tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the  joamals  and  | 


records  of  the  senate,  and  baring  set  the  whols 
on  fire,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extraordinarr 
pile.  The  fire  soon  readied  the  roof,  and  spvead 
to  the  contiguous  buildings.  The  tribmies,  Pbn- 
cus  and  Rufiis,  who  were  all  this  while  ex 
hortiiur  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  driven 
from  the  rostra  by  the  fiames  which  burst  from 
the  buildinffs  around  them.  The  senate-house, 
the  poida  bssilica,  and  other  ediUces  were  te- 
duced  to  ashes. 

The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  fire  had  been 
kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lqiidus, 
who,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  an  insnrtection, 
had  been  named  interrex^  forced  into  the  hall, 
broke  down  the  images  of  the  fomify  ancestors, 
tore  from  the  looms  the  webs,  in  weaving  of 
which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was  stiH 
employed^  and  destroyed  what  else  they  could 
reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  house  of  Milo^  but  there  met  with  a  more 
proper  reception.  This  house,  during  the  riots, 
in  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne  so  great  a 
part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress,  and  among 
the  other  provirions  made  for  its  defence,  was 
manned  with  archers,  who  plied  those  who  at- 
tacked it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and  ter- 
race, in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw^ 

The  rioters  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
Milo^  crowded  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular fasces,  during  the  interregnum,  were  kept, 
seized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to  tjie 
houses  of  Scipio  and  Hypseus,  the  present  popu- 
lar candidates  for  the  consulate;  tnese,  without 
any  other  form  of  election,  they  pressed  to  as- 
sume the  ensigns  of  consular  power,  put  not 
having  prevail^  in  this  proposal,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Pompcy,  saludng  him  with  mixed 
shouts  of  consul  or  dictetor,  according  as  they 
wished  him  to  assume  the  one  or  the  other  o^ 
these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  tins  time,  for  some  days,  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mixed  with  slaves,  continued,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  Milo  and  his  adherents, 
to  pillage  every  place  they  could  enter.i  And 
the  partizans  of  the  can^dates,  Hypssus  and 
Scipio,  thinking  they  had  Milo  at  a  disadvantage, 
beset  the  house  of  the  interrex ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  customary  for  the  first  in  this  nomma- 
tion  to  proceed  to  the  elections,  they  damouied 
for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  The  party  of  Milo^  thouoh  professing 
tikewiso  to  join  the  same  clamour  lor  an  imme- 
diate election,  came  to  blows  with  Iheir  opponent^ 
and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  the 
interrex  from  farther  violence. 

Milo^  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  ot  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  general  inclination  of  the  ^oore  sober  part  of 
the  citizens  to  check  and  disappoint  their  vio- 
lence^ ventured  a^n  to  appear  in  the  dty,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  fhends  renewed  his  canNiias.  A 
succession  of  officers,  with  the  title  of  interrex, 
continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of  every 
usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
fusion and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no  Sec- 
tion could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the  great- 
est alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex,  and  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  ^ple,  to  whom  they  joined 
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£Ma|W7,  whfl^  hy  virtae  tf  ha  mDeoMakr  eop- 
fnissKm  as  porve^^or  of  com  for  me  people,  helcl  a 
pablie  character  in  the  atate,  the  uaiial  chaise 
l^ven  to  the  oonaola^  to  watch  over  the  aa&tr  of 
the  republic.  They  even  reoommended  to  Pom- 
pey  to  make  the  neoeaaa^  levies  througliout 
Italj,  and  to  provide  a  military  force  to  act  for 
the  commonwealth,  in  repressing  the  diaorderi 
which  were  committed  by  the  candidates  for 
office. 

Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  ex- 
pedients, to  restrain  the  violence  with  which  all 
parties  endeavoured  to  do  tbemaelvea  justice, 
some  apjpUed  for  redress,  in  the  way  of  prosecu- 
tion ana  dvH  suit.  The  two  Clandii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Clodius,  demanded  that 
the  slaves  of  Miio,  or  those  of  his  wife  Fausta, 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
dipcoveiy  of  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle  was 
killed.  The  two  Valeiii,  Nepos  and  Leo^  with 
Lucius  Herennius  Balbus,  joined  in  the  same 
demand.  On  the  opposite  paity,  a  like  demand 
against  the  slaves  of  the  deceased  Publius  Clo- 
dius was  made  by  Calius^  one  of  the  tribunes; 
and  a  prosecution  for  violence  and  (corruption 
was  entered  b^  Manlius  Cenianus  acainst  Hyp- 
ssus  and  Scipio,  the  competitors  of  Slilo^  for  the 
office  of  consul. 

Milo^  .in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  pat  to  the  torture,  pleaded  that 
the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were  ac- 
tually fireemen,  he  having  manumitted  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  &ithful  services  in  defending  his 
person  against  a  late  attempt  made  by  Clodius  on 
nis  life.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  manumitted  to  evade  the  law,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  torture,  and  to  screen  him- 
self from  the  evidence  which  they  might  in  that 
manner  be  obliged  to  give.  M.  Cslius  and  Man- 
lius Cenianus  being  tribunes,  and  disposed  to  fa- 
vour IVlilo,  had  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the 
people,  and  to  load  Clodius  as  the  aggressor,  and 
the  intended  assassin  in  the  fray  which  cost  him 
his  Ufe.  Cicero  too,  with  great  zeal  and  courage, 
while  the  friends  of  Mifo  were  yet  unsafe  in  me 
streets,  maintained  the  same  argument  in  the 
senate,  and  before  the  people.^  Milo,  however, 
would  have  been  fflad  to  make  a  composition; 
and  as  Pompey  had  all  along,  in  the  competitbn 
for  the  consulate,  favoured  not  onhr  Scipio  but 
likewise  Hypeeus  ajgainst  him,  he  oti^red  to  drop 
his  pretension  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  if 
Pompe^«vould  agree  to  suppress  the  prosecutions 
that  were  commencing  against  him.    To  these 

Sroposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen.  He  proba- 
iy  thought  the  election  secure  for  his  fnends, 
and  by  Meeting  a  zeal  for  justice,  hoped  to  in- 
cxesue  his  authority  with  the  people. 

The  partizans  of  Pompey,  m  the  nudst  of  this 
wild  ana  disorderly  state  of  affair^  were  busy  in 
renewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raised  in  the 
former  mterregnum,  that  he  should  be  named 
dictator,  for  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such  an 
extraordinary  power  baa  never  oeen  at  any  tiine 
more  wanted  in  the  republic ;  but  tbe  times,  in 
which  It  might  be  safely  applied,  were  no  more. 
The  name  of  dictator  recalled  the  memory  of 
Sjrila's  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain against  whom  they  might  now  be  directed. 
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To  avoid  the  title  move  timn  the  power  of  dicta- 
tor, Bibulus  moved  in  the  senate,  that  all  the 
present  candidates  for  the  consulate  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  the  interrex  should  assemble  tbe 
people  for  the  election  of  Pompey  sole  consul. 
Cato,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  seconded  this 
motion.  He  observed,  that  any  magistracy  was 
peferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic  must 
DC  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so  fit 
for  the  charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pom- 
ipey  bein^  present,  thanked  Cato  for  this  deckra- 
tion  of  his  esteem,  and  said  he  would  accept  of 
the  charge,  in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  his  coun- 
sel. Cato  made  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to  \m 
literally  interpreted,  but  which  in  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  under  an  aspect  of  sullenness, 
have  been  intended  to  flatter,  that  he  meant  no 
fi^vour  to  Pompey,  and  deserved  no  thanks  from 
him :  that  his  intention  was  to  serve  the  republic. 

It  was  resolved,  in  terms  of  thb  motion,  that 
Pompey  should  be  prescyited  to  the  people  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapsed,  he  might  propose  anv 
other  candidate  to  be  joined  in  this  office*  with 
himself.  The  election  was  accordingly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Servius  Sulpitius,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  ^  Pompey  de- 
clared sole  oonsul,^  with  a  commis- 
Pomp0if  toU  sion  from  the  senate  to  arm,  if  ne- 
CntML  oessary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  for 

the  better   estabUshment  of  order 
in  thecihr. 

The  first  object  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and 
unprecedented  dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
upon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  framing  of 
some  laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  disorders 
as  had  lately  prevailed,  and  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice.  For  this  purpose,  he  obtained  an  act  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  abready  subsisted  against 
violence  and  corruption;  and  to  regulate  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on  such  criminal 
accusations.  • 

By  the  regulations  now  suggested  by  Pompey, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  imys.  The  examin- 
ation of  evidence  mi^ht  occupy  the  three  first ; 
the  hearing  of  parties,  and  the  judgment,  the 
fourth.  The  prosecutor  was  allowed  two  hours 
to  support  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  three 
hours  to  make  his  defence.  The  number  of  ad- 
vocates was  restricted}  and  the  use  of  commenda- 
tory characters  prohibited.^  The  qussitor,  or 
judge  criminal,  was  to  be  chosen  from  among 
those-  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul,  and 
eighty  judges  or  jurors  were  to  be  impannelled, 
and  obligra  to  attend  the  trial.  After  the  evi- 
dence and  pleadings  were  heard,  the  paitie^were 
then  allowed  each  to  challenge  or  reject  fifteen  of  « 
the  jury  or  iudges,  or  five  from  each  of  the  orders 
of  which  tney  were  com})oeed:  and  the  court 
being  thus  reduced  to  fifty-one,  they  were  to  be 
incited  and  to  give  judgment.* 

Corruption  was  become  so  frequent,  and  so 
much  a  necessary  art  in  conducting  elections, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  • 
prosecute  this  crime.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
ckiuse  was  enacted  in  the  law  of  Pompejr,  by 
which  any  person  formerly  convicted  of  Dnbery, 
might  obtain  a  remissbn  of  the  penalties  he  had 
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inonrred  by  oonnctiAg  any  ^ne  other  person  of  a 
crime  equal,  or  by  convicting  two  persons,  though 
of  a  crime  less  heinous  than  his  own.  By  these 
means,  it  was  proposed  that  one  conviction  should 
firoduoe  still  more  in  succession.  That  convic- 
tion, in  every  ioatanee,  sboaU  ho  attended  with 
in&my ;  but  that  the  pains  of  law  should  ulti- 
mately rest  on  such  a  person  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  shift  the  burden  from 
himaelf.i 

These  regulations  were  made  with  a  particular 
iiew  to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned  on  the 
statutes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  violence  or  as- 
sassination. The  passing  of  these  laws  was  op- 
posed on  this  account  by  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  alleged,  that  they  were  not  acts  of 
legislation,  but  acts  of  attainder,  having  a  retro- 
s^ct  to  the  case  of  a  party  concerned  in  a  past 
transaction.  Codius  the  tribune,  and  Cicero, 
maintained  thb  argu ment.  Pomp^  replied  with 
impatience,  that  ifhe  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  legal  way,  he  should  employ  force.^  He  ap- 
peared to  entertain  some  ammosity  against  Milo, 
such  at  least  as  they  who  tove  to  govern,  have  to 
others  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed.  He 
either  had,  or  affected  to  have,  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  own  person,  coniessed  or  affected 
this  apprehension  in  the  senate,  and  retired,  as  for 
safety,  to  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs :  there  he 
retained,  for  the  guard  of  his  person,  a  party  of 
armed  men;  and  there  too,  under  the  same  af- 
fectation of  withdrawing  from  violence,  he  caused 
the  assemblies  of  the  senate  to  be  held. 

The  aristocratical  or  senatorian  party  was 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Milo: 
they  had  been  frequently  assailed  by  the  popular 
rioters,  who  set  tlie  laws  at  defiance;  and  as  the 
laws  had  not  always  been  of  sujQicient  force  to 
protect  their  perwns,  it  was  their  interest  to  pro- 
tect those  who,  on  occasion,  had  set  aside  the 
.aws  in  their  defence.  The  argument,  ih  equity,' 
indeed  was  strftn^  on  the  side  of  Milo.  During 
the  late  suspension  of  government,  the  factions 
were  rather  separate  parties  at  war,  than  subjects 
enjoying  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisidiction  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They 
who  procured  or  prolonged  this  state  of  anarchy, 
were  alone  chargeable  with  the  consec^uences. 
In  this  contest,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  force  or  violent  measures,  the  friends  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  senate  were  badly  cir- 
cumstanced. They  contended  for  laws,  and  a 
constitution  which  miaht  be  turned  against  the 
very  irregularities  whi^  had  been  necessary  to 
their  own  preservation,  while  the  opfxwite  faction, 
if  defeated,  might  claim  the  protection  of  fbrma^ 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 

It  would  have  been  just,  perhaps,  to  have  closed 
the  late  scene  ot  confusion  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  taken  precautions  for  the  regular 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  government  in  future. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  calmed  the  re- 
sentments of  those  who  were  aggrieved,  and 
Pompey  determined  to  signalize  his  govenunent 
by  a  more  specious  appearance  of  justice.  Domi- 
tms  Ahenobarbus  was  chosen  commissioner  for 
the  trial  of  Milo,  on  the  charge  of  murder;  and 
the  other  judges,  taken  from  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth, 
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The  criminal  was  dted  to'answer  this  eharj^  «n 
the  fourth  of  April ;  and  on  the  same  day,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  a^uost 
him  in  the  ofdinary  court  of  the  prsetor  Manlina. 
Maicellus  appeared  for  hun  at  the  bar  of  the  pias- 
tor,  and  procured  a  delay  until  the  other  tml 
should  be  ended. 

The  court,  it  appears,  was  assembled  in  the 
forum  or  open  market-place.  There  wa«  a  tri- 
bunal or  bench  railed  m  for  the  jud(^  The 
whole  space  was  crowded  with  mnltitodes  of 
people.  The  prosecutors  began  wkh  exunmnic 
Cassinius  Schola,  who  had  bwn'in  company  with 
Clodius  when  he  was  killed.  This  witness  rave 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  and  exaggerated  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Maroellus  would  have 
cross-questioned  him;  but  the  popuboe,  and  many 
others  who  assembled  in  the  crowd,  who  fiiTouned 
the  prosecution,  raised  a  menacing  cry,  which 
alarmed  the  accused  and  his  counsel  so  mnrfa, 
that  they  claimed  the  protection  of  the  oooit. 
They  were  accordingly  received  within  the  rails, 
and  the  jud^e  appli^  to  the  consul,  who  had  ta- 
ken his  station  near  to  the  place  of  assembly,  in 
order  to  restrain,  by  his  presence,  any  disonkts 
that  might  arise  at  the  trial.  Pompey,  who  was 
then  attended  only  by  his  lictora,  was  himself 
likewise  alarmed  by  that  disorderly  shout,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  should  b« 
provided  to  keep  the  pf»ce.  He  accordingly,  on 
the  fbllowing  day,  filled  every  avenue,  which  led 
to  the  forum,  with  men  under  aruMs  and,  upon 
some  tumult  among  the  populace,  cave  an  order 
that  the  |>]ace  should  be  cleared.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  numbers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impresuon  made  by  this  vigorons 
exertion  of  power,  the  witnesses  continued  to  be 
examined  for  two  days  without  any  disturbance. 
Among  these  the  inhabitants  of  Bovillas,  the  fa- 
mily and  relations  of  Clodius,  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  were  examined  on  the  several  circumstances 
that  fell  within  their  knowledge,  and  left  no 
doubt  remaining  with  respect  to  the  fact  The 
minds  of  men  every  day  became  more  intent  on 
the  issue :  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
psrties  were  to  plead,  all  other  business  was  sus- 
pended in  the  city ;  the  shops  and  ofikes  were 
shut. 

There  appeared  for  the  prosecutors  Appics 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  ]Nepo6. 
They  began  at  eight,  and  spoke  till  ten.  Far  the 
defender  appeared  GL  Hortensius,  M.  Mareellus, 
M.  Calidius,  Faustus  Sylla,  M.  Cato,  and  M. 
T.  Ciceroi  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted  to 
speak.  Some  were  of  opinion,  tliat,  as  the  Skct 
was  undeniable,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necessity  and  public  expedience.  Cicefo 
himself  thought  this  too  bold  a  plea,  and  there- 
fore chose  that  of  self-defence,  alleging  that  Clo- 
dius was  the  aggressor,  and  intended  to  assassi- 
nate Milo.  It  IS  renuurked  of  this  celebrated 
orator,  that  he  began  all  his  orations  under  con- 
siderable solicitude  and  awe  of  his  audience.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  the  par^ 
tizans  of  Clodius,  who  were  likewise  inveterate 
enemies  to  himself  endeavoured,  to  disconoert 
him  with  clamoura  and  menacing  cries.  The 
unusual  sight  of  military  guards,  commanded  by 
an  ofiicer,  who  was  suppoeed  to  be  prejudiced 
against  his  dient,  it  is  said,  so  fiir  overcame  and 
sunk  hb  spiriti  that  he  spoke  feebly,  and  oon 
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Hddad  almpdyf  ami  that  what  he  iKtaaUy  de- 
Irterad  was  mt  short  of  that  matteiiy  oration 
which  he  conqtoaed,  and  afterwards  publiidied 
wider  the  title  of  Mikya  defence. 

The  acemed,  however,  even  in  this  alannmg 
■saiM^  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  uodaonted  coun- 
tsamoe;  and  while  every  one  else^  in  imitation 
of  the  aenatoTB,  appeared  in  raouming,  he  alone 
apfieaied  in  an  orainarr  dreia.  When  judgment 
was  giveot  and  the  baUots  inspected,  it  appeared 
that,  of  th»  ssnatori^  twelve  condemned,  and  sir, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted ;  of  the  kniehts, 
thirteen  condonned,  and  four  acquitted ;  of  the 
Triboni  JEzam,  or  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
order,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  ac- 
qfuittod.  And  Milo^  upon  the  whole,  was  con- 
demned by  thirty-eight  against  thirteen. 

Befiofe  sentence  was  pronounced,  being  still  at 
liberty  to  withdmw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Marseilles.  Thither  Cicero 
sent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration  in  his  defence, 
composed  at  kisure,  as  an  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  a  specimen  of  what  could  (le  urged  in  the 
oanae.    The  psi^et  containing  this  writing,  it 


seems,  was  deUvered  to  read  to  Ado  while  he  sal 
at  dinner.  "  How  lucky  it  was,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  oration  was  not  actually  spoken,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  eating  these  excellent  fish  at  Mar- 
••^Um."'  These  marks  of  indifference  make  a 
striking  contrast  to  f&e  figvie  •wbMh  Cicero  him- 
self had  exhibited  ia  his  exile.  If  he  could  have 
thus  trifled  with  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace, 
that  single  addition  of  constancy  and  force  to  his 
character  would  have  undoubtedly  placed  him  as 
high  in  the  older  of  statesmen,  as,  by  the  other 
parts  of  his  chamcter,  he  stands  in  the  list  of  in- 
genious men  and  virtuous  citizens^ 

Milo  vras  likewise  soon  after  condemned,  in 
absencei  by  the  prater,  upon  a  chaige  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  Some  of  hi|  competitors,  par- 
tScuIariy  Hypseus  and  Scipio,  were  broueht  to 
trial  for  the  same  oflence.  The  tribune  Muna- 
tius  Plancus  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  thdr  office^  tried  and  oondonned 
fer  the  share  they  had  m  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  senate-house,  and  in  the  assault  which 
was  committed  oa  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
interrez.  • 


CHAPTER  in. 

Character  of  Pompey  in  Capacity  of  sole  Cormil — Privilege  of  CoMr  to  be  admiUed  as  Candi' 
date  for  the  Office  of  Cimsul,  without  reaigninr  his  Province — General  Revolt  of  the  Gafi/^— 
Operations  in  that  Country — Blockade  and  Reduction  of  Alesia — Distribution,  of  Ogsofs^s 
Army  in  Gaul» 


POMPEY  in  his  dignity  of  sole  consul,  hav- 
ing joiniHl  a  legal  authority  to  the  personal  eleva- 
tion which  he  always  affected,  possessed  much 
of  the  influence  and  consideration  of  a  real  mo- 
narch ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy,  perhaps, 
for  the  state,  if  he  could  have  made  such  a  digni- 
ty hereditary,  and  a  permanent  pert  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  given  to  the  commonwealth  that 
reasonable  mixture  of  kingly  government,  of 
which  it  appeani  to  have  stood  so  greatly  in  need. 
Tn  his  present  elevation  he  rose  for  a  while  above 
the  partiidities  of  a  factious  leader,  and  appeared 
to  adopt  that  interest  which  the  sovereign  ever 
has  in  the  support  of  justice.  He  even  seems  to 
have  personated  the  character  of  a  prince,  or  to 
have  oonsidered  himself  as  above  the  rank  of  a 
citizen.  Amon^  other  instances  to  this  purpose, 
is  mentioned  his  haughty  saying  to  Hypsieus, 
late  candidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  pro- 
secution for  bribery,  who,  as  Pompey  passed  from 
the  bath  to  supper,  put  himself^  in  nis  way  to 
implore  his  protection,  "  Detain  me  not,"  he  said, 
"you  only  make  supper  too  cool  for  no  purpose."^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations  of  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers,  he  even  ventured  to  disipense  vrith 
his  own  regulations.  Contruy  to  the  rule  he 
himself  had  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  crimi- 
nal trids,  he  furnished  MunsAius  Plancus,  when 
tyrought  to  the  bar,  with  a  commendatory  testi- 
mony, "  I  cannot  prefer  this  writing  of  Pompey," 
said  Oato^  '*to  the  law  of  which  he  himself  is  the 
author."    On  account  of  this  saying,  Plancus, 
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when  the  judges  came  to  be  inclosed,  thought 
proper  to  reject  Cato :  the  accused  was  neverl^ 
less  condemned.' 

Besides  the  measures  tsken  to  punish  past  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  neceseaiy  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lessen  the 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  principal  source  of  the  late  disor- 
ders appeared  to  be  the  avidity  of  candidates  for 
those  offices  of  state,  whkh  led  immediately  to 
the  government  of  lucrative  provinces.  To  remove 
this  temptation,  it  was  ordained,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pompei^,  that  no  man  could  be  appointed  to  a 
province  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  that 
office,  whether  of  consul,  prator,  or  questor,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionato  station 
in  the  provinces. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Pom- 

E;y  had  the  address  to  procure  for  hioiself  a  pro- 
ngation  of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five 
years.  This  circumstance,  which  continued  to 
give  him  the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  while 
he  likewise  bore  the  highest  dvil  office  in  the 
state  at  home,  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  commonwealth. 

CflBsai's  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  expire  j 
and,  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  must 
even  resign  it  oefore  he  could  as^  to  the  con- 
sulate, or  pretend  to  cope  vrith  his  rival  in  civil 
Ereferments.  It  had  been  wisely  ordained  by  the 
ivtrs,  that  tiie  persons  ofiering  themselves  as  can* 
didates  for  the  office  of  consul,  should  appear  in 
person  to  sue  for  it;  and  that  no  man,  without 
resigning  his  command  and  dismissing  his  axmyi 
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oould  enter  the  city,  or  even  go  beyond  the  Hnuts 
of  the  province  in  which  he  had  governed.  By  this 
regulation  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
junction of  civil  power  in  the  state  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.  Pompey^  however.  th*aglt 
T««tod  with  mKh  a  commana  in  Spain,  had  con- 
trived to  be  exempted  from  the  observance  of  this 
law;  and,  under  pretence  that  his  office  of  gene- 
ral purveyor  of  com  for  the  Roman  people  did 
not  confine  him  to  any  station,  and  in  reality  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular 
reference  to  Italy,  still  contina«]  to  reside  in  the 
city  of  Rome. 

Cesar,  to  keep  pace  wHh  his  rival,  openly 
aspired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  and 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  the  other  had  obtamed ;  but  what,  if  be- 
stowed on  himself,  with  his  other  advantages, 
roust  have  given  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. Tas  army  he  commanded  was  already  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addition 
of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  that  of  general  in 
both  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itself  to  his 
provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  posaessbn 
of  the  empire.  Any  opposition  made  to  his  au- 
thority as  consul  would  be  construed  as  rebellion 
against  the  state  itself.  Pompey  would  be  driven 
at  once  from  the  helm  of  afmirs  to  the  command 
of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he,  at  most,  could 
only  defend  himself;  but  not  entertain  any  de- ' 
signs  on  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  which  would 
be  GO%'ered  from  his  attempts  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  ^eat  armies  of  GauL 

With  these  objects  in  his  view,  Cesar  in- 
structed his  partizans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move,  that,  being  continually  engaged  in  a  ha- 
sardous  war,  which  lequueii  his  presenile,  and 
being  necessarily  detained  abroad  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  might  be  exempted  from  the 
bw,  which  required  the  candidates  for  office  to 
attend  their  canvass  in  person,  and  might  there- 
fore be  elected  into  the  consulate  without  present- 
ing himself  to  the  people  for  that  purpose. 

This  proposition  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  le«ding  men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few 
who  joined  with  them  in  support  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  known  to  be  mtehded  that  Cesar 
should  have  a  privilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  resigning  his  province,  or  dismissing  his 
army ;  and  Uiey  withstood  the  motion  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  conaec^uence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewise,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Cesar,  and  at  the  un- 
common advantage  at  which  he  now  aimed,  was 
either  lulled  into  security  by  the  artifices  of  his 
ri^al,  or  thought  himself  sufficiently  raised  above 
any  danger  from  this  or  any  other  quartor.  He 
had  accepted,  in  his  own  person,  many  unprece- 
dented honours,  and  was  possibly  unwilling  to 
contend  for  forms  which,  at  some  future  penod, 
might  limit  his  own  pretensions.  Cato  loudly 
renewed  his  suspicion  of  Cesar's  designs.  Cicero 
could  not  be  neutral  in  any  dispute  that  should 
arise  between  Cesar  and  Pompey.  He  had  been 
banished  by  the,  one,  and  restored  by  the  other. 
Besides  the  personal  consideration  he  owed  to 
Pompey  on  this  occasion,  his  natural  Inas  was 
on  the  side  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  forms  which  were  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  neveztheless  suffered 
mimself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  court  which  Cesar 
•ad  paid  to  him  for  some  tiime^  with  a  view  to 


tlus  very  question ;  he  condemned  the  indhcM* 
zeal  of  Cato,  who^  in  his  opinion,  was  nuni^g  tlisi 
cause  of  the  republic  by  setting  both  Caaar.aBd< 
Pornpey  at  defiance,  wmle  he  hraisel^  bj  taapoff 
lising,  and  by  managing  the  indinatioiiB  oC  tassB 
parties,  had  secured  them  both  in  its-  mtensta. 
He  stated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Gcearait 
this  time,  supported  as  he  was  by  a  powttM 
army,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy ;  but  did  net 
conader  that  he  was  then  givine  up^  wiAont  v 
quarrel,  all  that  any  quarrel  could  extort. 

The  army  of  CsBsar  was  not  then  eo  weU  pre- 
pared to  fblfow  him  against  his  counUy,  nor  he 
nimself  furnished  with  the  same  coloun  cf  jus- 
tice, under  which  he  afterwards  made  war  en  the 
commonwealth.  If  a  dvii  war  were  to  be  dread- 
ed, to  temporise^  in  this  instance,  was  to  girem 
delay  which  proved  fovoorable  to  the  enemy,  of 
rather,  ui  effect,  to  deliver  up  the  republic,  with* 
out  a  contest,  to  that  fote  which  the  pnidcnl 
counsek  in  question  were  intended  to  remove. 
Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  nevertheleH,  Ci- 
cero, as  well  as  Pompev,  supported  the  tiibuoea 
in  their  motion,  and  obtoinea  for  the  prooooeul 
of  Gaul  the  dispensation  he  desired,  to  retain  hie- 
army,  while  he  offi;red  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Cesar,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  in  tne  beginning  of  winter,  ob- 
ser^g  the  distractions  which  toJc  place  in  the 
city  upon  the  murder  of  Ciodius,  afiected  much 
zeal  for  the  laws  which  had  been  so  grossly  vio- 
lated in  that  instance;  and,  under  pretence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  the  means  of  supporting 
the  state  against  those  who  were  inclined  to  dis- 
turb it,  ordered  new  levies  in  every  part  of  hb 
provinces,  and  made  a  considerable  addition  ta 
his  army ;  but,  contented  for  the  present  with  the 
privilege  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the  consu- 
late^ without  quitting  his  province,  or  resigning 
his  military  power,  he  left  the  state,  as  before^  ap- 
parently in  the  hands  of  Pompey ;  and,  in  the 
middle  ef  winter,  on  the  report  of  a  general  de- 
fection of  all  the  Gaulish  nations,  repassed  the 
Alps. 

Most  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  the  naonn- 
tains  of  Auveigne,  the  original  limits  of.  the  Ro- 
man province^  roused  by  the  sense  of  their  present 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately  exe- 
cuted in  a  part  of  their  country,  were  actually  in 
arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Cesar,  or  were  - 
separately  gained  by  him,  under  the  specious, 
pietence  of^alliance  or  protection  against  tltcir 
enemies ;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  suffered  hioiL 
to  become  their  master.  But  the  violence  with  ; 
which  he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Cas- 
nutee,^  for  absentuig  themselves  from  the  coo- 
vention  which  he  luul  assembled  on  the  Sein% 
and  tfaA  merciless  severities  executed  by  hioi, 
against  the  unfortunate  natives  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse^^  convinced  all 
tte  nations  of  Gaul  that  they  were  reduced  to  the. 
conditbn  of  slaves ;  and  thed  every  exertion  they 
made  for  liberty  was  to  be.  punished  as  a  crime. 
They  saw  the  folly  of  their  former  diasentions^ 
and  suspended  all  their  animosities  to  enter  into 
a  general  concert  for  their  common  safety.  Tho 
occasion,  they  said,  was  fisivourable  for  the  reco« 
very  of  their  country.    The  Romans  were  die* 
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tat  home,  and  C«nr  had  miffiBient  ooco- 
,  in  Ital^.  Hk  anu^  could  not  act  in  his 
iteenee.  The  preaent  time,  they  concluded, 
mm  the  fimranble  opportimiw  to  shut  out  the 
Rnmami  for  ever  beyond  the  Cevenneflt  or  even 
to  fime  them  toTetire  within  the  Alpa. 

Ail  the  nationa  on  the  Seine^  the  Sjoixe,  and 
the  Garonne^  quite  round  to  the  sea^ooast,  re- 
oived  theee  reproeentalions  with  Joy.  They 
hdd  pffvate  meetinin  and  instead  of  exchansing 
hoctagei^  which  wouid  have  been  too  pubuc  a 
meaaine,  and  have  led  to  a  diacoveiy  of  their  de- 
mgaa^  they  pliff hted  their  iaith  by  a  more  secret 
fimo,  oonuaBonry  piaetiaed  among  them  on  great 
oeeaaion%  that  ot  pressing  their  mnners  together. 

The  lieopie  of  toe  Camutes*  undertook  to  be- 
gin hioetifities ;  and  aoeordingly,  on  a  day  fixed, 
sorpriaed  the  town  of  Genabiun,^  where  they  put 
many  Roman  traden^  together  with  the  com- 
idi«sary-general  of  the  army,  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  tblB  GhiuU  to  convey  in- 
timation of  such  events  by  means  of  a  eiy  which 
they  raised  at  the  place  of  acdon,  and  repeated 
wfaevBver  the  voice  was  heard,  till,  passing  almost 
with  the  velocity  of  sound  itsel£  it  gave  the 
speediest  information  of  what  was  aone.  In  this 
manner,  intelligence  of  what  hail  been  trans- 
aetad  at  Genabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was, 
before  night,  propagated  in  every  direction  to  the 
distanee  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  mile^s  and  put 
all  the  ncUions  within  this  compass  in  a  ferment 
Its  first  and  principal  effects,  however,  were  pro- 
dooed  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi.^  Here 
Viereingetorix,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit  and  great 
capacity,  assembled  his  retainers,  took  possession 
of  Gflfj^o'via,  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his 
country,  and  from  thence  sent  messengers  in 
every  Erection  to  urge  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sure ktdy  concerted  for  the  general  freedom  of 
GaoL  Ha  himself,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  being 
chosen  the  common  head  of  the  confederacy,  in 
tins  capacity,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and  of  arms 
to  be  furnished  by  each  separate  canton,  and  took 
hostages  for  the  regular  observance  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  several  parties  had  agreed. 

Vefcingetorix  having  assembled  a  considerable 
army,  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the  OtL- 
lonne,  and  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
province,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  quarter,  who 
appeured  to  be  too  secure;  and  he  accordingly 
brought  to  his  standard  all  the  warriors  of  those 
cantons  that  lay  on  the  left  of  that  river.  His 
party  on  the  Gwronne,  at  the  same  time,  were 
joined  by  all  the  nations  of  Aquitania,  and,  in 
formidaMe  numbers,  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  the  cities  of  Thoulouse  and  Nar- 
bonne,  or  such  part  of  their  districts  at  least  as 
were  open  to  invasion. 

Thither  Cssar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
assemble  upon  his  arrival  from  Italy,  immediately 
repoired ;  and,  having  put  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  a  condition  not  to  be  insulted,  proceeded 
to  give  the  enemj  an  alarm  in  their  own  country. 
Hh  object  was,  if  possiblei  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  which  he  had  left  on  the 
npTthem  firontiers  of  his  new  acquisitions.  He 
did  not  choose  that  those  legions  should  move  in 
his  absenee  so  fitf  aa  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
cateffby  thenatifea.    Nor  waa  it  easy  fov  him- 
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seIC  with  the  force  under  hia  oommaad,  to  pene- 
trate through  so  many  enemies  as  lay  in  his  way 
to  join  th^.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  deeply  covered  with  snow.  This  cir- 
ciimstance»  which  increased  his  difiicnities,  as  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  seevre,  still- en- 
couraged him  to  makB  his  attempt.  He  aoooid- 
ingly  passed  the  mountains^  wbidi  by  in  his 
way,  at  a  time  when  the  snow,  in  many  pkces^ 
being  ax  feet  deep,  must  be  removed  with  sho- 
vels, and  when  that  passage  was  supposed  to  be 
entirely  impracticable.  After  he  had  surmounted 
this  difficulty,  his  object  beine  to  dmw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prinoB  of  the  Arvemi  to  his  own 
country,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  numerous 
parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  the  people 
with  their  habitations  and  possessions.  When 
he  thought  the  alarm  was  sufficiently  spread,  and 
must  have  reached  the  Gaulish  army  on  the 
Loire,  he  pretended,  that  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  the  province  behmd  him,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Auvez]^  to  Decirous 
Brutus,  then  a  young  man;  giving  him  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  hb  parties  abroad,  and 
to  continue  to  harass  the  country  as  he  himself 
had  done. 

Havinj^  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  Caasar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  made  haste  to  pass  in  a  different 
direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  wa» 
received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  place  to  wait  his  -orders;  and, 
under  this'eecoxt,  without  halting  by  day  or  by 
ni^ht,  he  passed  by  BibrActe^  and  t&countiy  of  the 
Lmgones,*  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  army  on 
the  Seine,  and  'while  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be 
in  Auvergne,  had  actually  assemUed  his  lesions 
which  had  been  distributed  on  the  course  oTthat 
river. 

Vercmgetorix  having  notice*  that  Ceesar,  ir 
this  manner,  had  passM  him,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  Seine  was  in  motion,  perceived 
that  the  invasion  of  his  own  country  had  been  no 
more  than  a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, he  resumed  the  operations  which  he  had  in- 
termitted on  th^  Ldre,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  a  post  in  the  territory  of  Bibracte, 
where  the  people  still  professed  tliemselves  to  be 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

Cssar,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing provisions  and  forage  so  earij  in  the  sea- 
son, thought  himself  under  a  neceesify  of  oppos- 
ing the  ufotfresB  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  nis  baggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  le- 
gion«^  at  Agencucum ;'  and  from  thence,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Genabttm,u> 
leaving  Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take  possession 
of  a  town  which  the  natives,  after  a  little  show  of 
resistance,  had  surrendered. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Gauls, 
who  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against  the 
Romans  on  one  side,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
the  bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  But  Cesar, 
having  notice  of  their  design,  forced  open  their 
gates,  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
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aarraw  ^ntftt  whieli  led  to  it,  pot  tiie  greater 
put  to  Um  tfrord,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
venging tiie  munacre  of  the  Roman  traders,  who 
had  been  cat  off  at  this  place,  ordered  that  the 
town  ahodd  be  deatrojred.  From  thence  he  pene- 
tTMted  into  tiM  country  of  the  BitQrigea,^  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire  $  and,  on  his  way  towards  Ava- 
ricum,'  the  capital  of  that  diatriet,  forced  every 
phwe  that  oppoeed  hia  paaaage. 

Verciagetorix,  obaerving we rrfpidprogreas of 
the  RomanS)  and  knowing  that  the  Gauk,  beinff 
without  Older  or  discipline^  could  not  withstand 
them  in  battle^  declined  an  engagement,  but  en- 
deavoured to  distress  the  enemy  by  delays  and 
want  of  provisiona.  He  had  authority  enough 
with  his  dwn  people  to  persuade  them  to  by  their 
country  waste  every  where  within  many  niiles  of 
Ccsai'a  route.  Twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges 
were  burnt  in  one  day.  Avaricum  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Verclngetorix,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  its  inhabitants^  who  undertook 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  w^s  spared. 

Thither,  accordingly,  Cesar  advanced  as  to  the 
only  prize  that  was  bn.  He  attacked  the  place, 
under  great  disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  that  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and  tru8tin|[ 
£>r  the  daily  subsistenee  of  has  army  to  the  iBdui 
beyond  the  Loire,  who^  notwithstanding  their 
profisssionsy  were  far  £rom  being  hearty  in  hb 
cause,  or  dili^it  in  sending  tteir  supplies  <^ 
provisions  to  ms  camp.  Such  as  they  sent  were 
intercepted  by  Verdngetoriz,  who  had  occupied 
a  strong  post  with  his  army,  and  infested  the 
highways  with  hb  parties.  In  these  drcum- 
atanoes^  Cesar's  army  was  sometimes  reduced  to 
great  distress,  he  himself  to  pique  the  resolution 
of  hb  soldiera,  aiiected  a  wilungness  to  raise  the 
si<^e,  whenever  they  were  pleased  to  intimate, 
tliat  they  could  endure  it  no  longer;  '*We  are 
get  into  a  difficult  situation,"  he  uied  to  observe  ^ 
"  if  the  troops  are  discouraged,  I  shall  withdraw.^ 
To  thb  affected  tenderness  for  the  sufTerinfls  of 
hb  men,  he  was  every  where  answered,  mthin- 
treaties  that  he  would  not  dbhonour  them,  by 
supposing  that  any  hardships  could  obtige  them 
to  forfeit  the  character  th^  nad  acquired  Iw  the 
labour  of  so  many  succeainil  camjpaigns.  He  ac- 
cordingly continued  the  attack  of  Avaricum  mider 
all  hb  diaoouragemenLi. 

The  pbce  was  covered  on  two«ides  by  a  river 
and  a  morass^  and  was  aocessibte  only  on  the  third. 
The  walb  of  the  town  were  ingeniously  con- 
structed vrith  doubb  frames  of  wocu,  having  com- 
partmente  or  panneb  filled  up  with  masonry  and 
taige  blocks  of  stone.  The  masonry  secured  the 
timber  from  fire,  and  the  frames  preserved  the 
masonry  asainst  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram, 
which  could  act  only  on  the  stones  contained 
within  a  single  pannel  or  division  of  the  frame, 
without  ruining  at  once  any  considerable  part  of 
the  wall,  or  efieeting  a  bnsach.  The  Roman  ar- 
my approached  to  tab  wall  by  the  most  laborious 
and  difficult  methods  whbh  were  practised. 
They  began,  in  the  ancient  form  of  attack,  at  a 
proper  <]&ancei  and  on  a  breadth  of  eighty-throe 
tiiBet,  to  by  a  sloping  mound,^  which  rising  by  de- 
grees on  the  plain,  iormed,  as  it  advanced,  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  bvel  of  the  batUementa.  The  earth 
OQ  the  si<les  of  thb  mouod  was  supported  by 
timbers,  hurdles^  and  fiiggota,  and  the  workmen 
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in  front  were  ootered  with  mantlete  and  moveabW 
penthouses.  The  bedei^,  that  they  might  stiO 
overtop  the  besiegera,  raised  their  walb  by  addi- 
tional frames  of  woM,  whbh  fher  covered  with 
raw  hides,  m^  a  security  against  tne  burning  ar- 
rows and  shafta  whbh  were  darted  against  them. 

In  thb  contest  the  wari»  on  both  sides  were 
raised  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besieged  endea- 
voured to  kee]3  the  advantage  of  superior  height 
not  only  by  raising  their  own  walb,  but  Hkewise 
by  undermining  and  sinking  the  mouod  of  the 
besbgeiB.  They  made  nOnba  under  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  widi  to  the  bottom  of  tiie 
enemy's  mound,  by  whbh  they  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  earth  and  other  materbh  from  below, 
as  fast  as  they  vrere  aecumubted  above.  They 
came  from  their  aally-porto  on  diffinent  aides  o^ 
the  mound,  and  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood  by  whbh  the  earth  was  supported.  In  all 
these  particulars  showing  that  they  posaeased  the 
arts  or  defence  in  common  with  anaeift  nations.* 
Vercingetorix,  in  the  mean  time,  cootiniied  to 
harass  tba  Roman  army  from  without,  intaoqpted 
theb  supply  of  provi8mn%  and,  b}r  means  of^the 
river  and  tbe  morass,  maintained  hb  oooamnnica- 
tion  with  the  town,  cad  sent  in  IVequeiftrefieC. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Cesar 
by  degrees  brouffbt  forward  and  raised  his  mound 
of  approach  to  tne  height  of  the  battlements ;  so 
that  by  a  singb  asaautt  he  mieht  determine  the 
fate  ot  the  town.  And  whib  both  partbs  were 
preparing  for  a  bst  efibrt,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
as  he  frequently  did,  of  a  heavyTaui  to  make  ms 
attack.  The  besieged,  as  he  supposed,  had  taken 
riielter  from  the  weather,  and  were  in  that  instant 
put  off  their  guard.  He  got  possession  of  the 
Tjattlemeifto  with  little  resistance,  and  drove  the 


parties  w^o  manned  them  bdbre  him  from  the 
walls.  The  inhabitente  formed  in  the  streete,  and 
the  Romans  who  had  entered,  extending  their  Jioe 
to  rigHt  and  left  abng  the  rampafta,  were  about 
to  occupy  the  battbmeilts  overthe  whole  circuni- 
ference  of  the  pbce,  when  the  garriaon,  obaerving 
their  dan^r,  began  1o  escape  iiy  the  gates.  In 
the  confusion  that  followed,  the  town  vras  aacked. 
and  could  make  no  resistence.  Of  forty  thousand 
persons  who  had  tAen  shelter  in  it,  no  more  than 
eight  hundred'ciscajped.  Thb  massacre  was  joined 
to  that  btely  performed  at  Oenabum,  under  the 
pretence  of  oomplefing  the  vengeance  which  was 
due  for  the  murder  of  the  Roman  traden  who 
were  put  to  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  revoH. 

The  Gaub,  as  usual  on  every  cabmitous  ew;nt, 
were  greatly  dbheortened,  and  were  about  to  de- 
spair of  thdr  cause,  when  their  ^leader  reminded 
them,  that,  contrary  to  hb  judgment,  they  had  re- 
served this  pbce  from  the  general  devastation, 
and  had  themselves  undertakento  defend  it ;  that 
what  thev  anflbred^  was  the  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take, an^  might  be  retrieved  by  abler  oondurt 
Hb  authority  as  usual  rose  on  the  ili-suocess  of 
counseb  which  he  had  not  approved,  abd  farou^ 
an  aocessbn  of  numben  to  bis  etandarcL 

Cesar,  finding  a  considerable  supply  of  stores 
and  provisbns  at  Avaricum,  remained  some  days 
to  relieve  and  to  refiresh  hb  army.  The  country 
around  him,  however,  beinff  entirely  bid  waste, 
or  occupied  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  it  became 
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iwc«iaBi7.  fdr  him  to  le^Ms  ^  Loin,  and  (o  opw 
his  oommimicatioa  with  a  oountiy  of  which  the 
inhabitants  still  pofeswd  to  be  in  alliance  with 
tbe  Romans,  ana  having  had  th«r  possessions 


covered  by  the  river  from  the  incumons  of  the 
enemjr  in  their  kfce  devaalations,  were  still  in 
pondiUon  to  supply  his  camp.  As  in  this  move- 
ment he  seemed  to  fetiie  and  to  give  up  the 
eroand  he  had  disputed  with  the  prince  of  the 
Arverni,  he  pretended  that  he  was  eaUed  to  set- 
tle a  dispute  whkh  had  arisen  amoiu;  the  Mdm, 
re!atins  to  the  suocession  of  the  chief  msoistrate^ 
orhead  of  their  canton.  Havinc  repaasd  tothe 
right  of  the  Lnie  without  any  Ices,  he  made  a 
demand  on  his  allies  of  tha^  side  for  ten  thousand 
men  on  foot,  and  all  the  horses  they  could  furnish. 
He  now  bad  enemieB  on  every  quarter,  and  it 
was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and  to  oo- 
cupy  them  separately.  For  this  pvurpose  he  sent 
four  legions  towards  the  Seine ;  while  he  himself 
took  i&  route  of  Noviodunum,*  at  the  confluence 
iif  Oie  Loire  and  AUier;  and  there  leaving  his 
money,  spare  horses,  and  unnecessarjr  baggage, 
he  continued  his  march  on  the  banks  of  the  Alher, 
with  intention  to  pass  that  river,  and  to  invade 
the  Arverni,  from  wnom  this  revolt  had  originated, 
and  whose  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
prince,  knowing  that  the  river  AUier  is  never 
fordable  till  autumn,  and  till  the  melting  of.snows 
on  the  Cevennes  begin  to  abate^  ordered  all  the 
bridges  upon  it  to  to  demolisbed,  and  hoped  to 
prevent  tne  Romans  from  passing  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  CcBsar: 
marched  firom  Noviodunom,  he  presented  himself  i 
on  the  opposite  bank  erf"  the  river,  and  regulated 
his  morions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  ar- 
mies oommonW  decamped,  marched  and  encamp- 
ed again  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  Cesar  never 
affected  to'elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Glauls,  till  he 
saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so  wi(!h  advantage. 

It  harotened  that  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Ailier  had  been  but  imperfectly  destroyed ;  roost 
of  the  piles  were  yet  fiut  in  the  ground,  and  ap-' 
peaied  above  water;  so  that  a  passage  might  be 
ejected  in  a  few  hours.    The  countiy  around; 
was  woody,  and  furnished  cover,  or  a  place  of ' 
ambush,  to  any  number  of  nten.    From  these: 
circumstances  Cesar  conceived  the  design  to 
oTer-reach  the  enemy.    He  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  asuf-' 
fident  detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rained  bridge,  which  he  meant  to  repair.  In  ordert 
that  the  Ghiuls  might  not  be  led  to  suspect  that 
any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind,  he  ordered! 
that  those  who  were  to  move  shonkl  divide,  and 
prr^ient  the  same  number  of  separate  bodies,  the 
samo  distinction  of  coIouib  and  standards,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  show  on  a  march  of  the 
whole  army;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  knew  that 
the  Ganis  wouki  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  his 
people,  in  order  to  hasten  and  increase  their  dis- 
toncc,  he  ordered  them  to  make  a  quicker  and  a 
kitiss^  mareh  than  usual.    When  he  supposed 
that  this  fiant  or  stratagem  had  taken  its  full 
^dect,  he  began  to  work  on  the  piles  which  vrere 
left  in  the  nver,  and  in  a  fisw  hours  repaired  the 
hrifi^e  so  effsetually,  that  he  passed  with  a  di- 
Ttsian  of  the  army  he  had  reserved  for  tfa&B  pur- 
poMS.  and  instantly  fortified  a  post  to  cover  toem 
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on  the  oppovkb  bank.  Fnm  thence  he  sent  or 
d«rs  to  recall  the  main  body ;  and  before  the  ene- 
my were  apprised  of  his  deeijgn,  had  re-united  all 
hb  forces  on  the  left  of  the  nver. 

Vercimtorix,  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligenci) 
that  the  Ronums  had  passed  the  AUier,  felfback 
to  Gergovia,^  the  capital  of  his  own  principatitY,  in 
order  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  thatpuice. 
It  bemg  situated  on  a  height  having  an  ascent 
of  above  a  mile  from  the  pbin,  and  surrounded 
by  other  hills,  which  made  partof  the  ssme  rid^, 
he  ordered  a  stone  wall  to  be  built  six  feet  high 
about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to  the  town,  and 
encamped  as  many  as  the  space  could  contain 
within  the  circuit  of  this  wall  He  occupied  the 
other  hills  at  the  same  time  with  separate  bodies, 
having  communications  with  each  other  and  with 
the  town.  By  this  dispodUon  Cesar  found  all  the 
^preaches  of  the  place  commanded,  and  no  poa- 
slbilit^  of  investing  the  whole  by  lines  of  circum* 
vaUation,  or  by  any  chain  of  posts.  He  pitched 
his  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  got  possession 
of  a  height  in  his  waj  to  the  town,  on  whkh  he 
posted  two  lemons,  with  a  line  of  commmication, 
K>rtified  on  K>th  its  flanks,  leading  froiKhis  ad- 
vanced station  to  his  main  encampment 

In  this  posture  Cesar  foresaw,  that  all  the 
h^shts  in  his  neighbourhood  being  in  possessJk>n 
of  the  enemy,  while  he  pressed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  might  be  hemmed  in,  and  cut  ofl^from 
all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  To  preserve  his  communication,  there- 
fore, vritli  the  Allier  and  the  L.aire,  he  ordered 
his  allies  from  the  opposite  side  of  these  rivers  to 
advance  with  the  forces  he  had  formerly  required 
of  them,  to  occupy  the  country  in  his  rear,  and  to 
cover  his  convoys.  They  accordingly  took  the 
field ;  but  their  leaders  having  been  for  some  time 
incUned  to  favour  the  genenu  cause  of  the  Gauls, 
they  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  their  intentionsL  Being  amved  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cesar's  army,  they  halted;  and, 
upon  a  report  which  was  industriously  spread 
amongst  them,  that  he  had  murdered  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  already  in  his  camp, 
they  put  all  the  Romans  in  their  coiapttDj  to 
death,  and  took  measures  to  join  their  country- 
men who  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
Gergovia.  They  had  not  yet  moved  to  execute 
this  resohition,  when  Cesar  had  notve  of  what 
was  intended,  and  with  his  usual  diligence  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  with  four  le- 
gions and  all  his  cavalry,  m  time  to  prevent  its 
efiects.  He  presented  himself  as  a  fnend ;  and 
thinking  It  safest  lor  the  present  to  disguise  his 
resentmertt,  he  produced  into  public,  view  all  the 
persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his 
orderi^  convinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  of 
their  error,  and  brought  them,  with  tlie  seeming 
cordiality  of  allies,  to  liis  camp. 

Cesar  made  a  merit  with  the  JBdm  of  this  act 
of  dranency  towards  their  people;  but  found  that 
the  spirit  of  defection  was  not  confined  to  theM 
detacmments ;  that  it  bad  pervaded  the  nation ; 
that  the  riol^nce  oonunittea  in  the  camp  was  an 
effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole 
people !  that,  in  porsuance  of  the  same  measureS| 
his  purveyors  antt  commissaries  had  been  assault 
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«d  and  piUtged  ewn  where  they  titonglit  them- 
advcs  soeuic,  as  in  a  Inend's  ooantrj;  and  thit 
he  could  DO  longer  rely  on  the  afiectioof  of  any 
nation  in  GrauL 

The  leader*  of  thr  ^doi,  however,  on  heaiing 
of  the  lenity  that  wae  shown  to  eochof  thrar  peo- 
ple as  were  in  the  power  of  Cssar,  pietended  to 
letom  to  their  duty ;  and  Ganr,  not  to  bieak  aft 
onoe  with  the  only  suppoaed  ally  which  remained 
to  lum  beyond  the  Cevennei^  affsoted  to  consider 
the  late  disArdem  as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popolar 
tttmult,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for  the  reparation 
of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advised  persons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

This  able  commander  appears,  on  many  ooca- 
nons,  to  have  trusted  greatly  to  the  snperbrit^ 
of  the  Roman  soldieis,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His 
confidence  in  both  vras  required  m  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  even  in 
jittempting,  a  siege  under  his  pesent  difficulties, 
beset  Dv  numerous  enemiea,  who  were  in  appear- 
ance ably  conducted ;  while  he  himself  was  de- 
serted Mjthose  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  hinst  inarch  to  repress  the  defection  of  his 
allien,  he  had  left  his  camp  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two  legions 
against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  nations  as 
were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergovia. 
These  seized  their  opportunity  in  his  abwnoe, 
made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  must  have  prevailed, 
if  he  had  not  returned  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
relieve  his  camp. 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  his  men,  Cssar  soon  aftorvrardamade  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Grauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  which  led  to  the  town;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  of  ms  horse, 
joined  by  the  feUowerB  of  the  army  mounted  on 
norseback,  who  showed  themselves  at  a  distance 
to  appear  like  cavalry,  he  drew  the  enemy  from 
the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  actually  passed  the 
wall,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  their 
camp.  A  few  of  hi^  men  penetrated  even  into 
the  town;  but  not  being  supported  were  sur- 
rounded and  slain ;  even  those  who  had  succeeded 
at  first  under  fevour  of  the  feint  by  which  be  had 
drawn  oflT  the  eneniy,  were,  upon  the  return  of 
the  Gauls  to  the  defence  of  their  camp,  repnised 
with  considenible  kiss.  In  consequence  of  this 
defeat,  it  was  no  bnger  doubtful  that  Ciesar 
would  be  under  the  neoeseity  of  raising  the  siege. 

In  order  to  begin  his  retreat  without  any  ap- 
peanmce  of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
successively  on  the  plain  before  his  entrenchment, 
and  offered  the  enemy  battle.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  derived 
from  this  species  of  defiance  or  challenge^  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  repaired  ms  bridge, 
and  repassed  undisturbed  by  tne  enemy.  His 
passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before, 
was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  hie  return,  with- 
out having  mined  any  auvantaga  and  merely  for 
the  safety  <w  his  srmy,  was  undoubtedly  consi- 
dered as  a  defeat.  The  low  state  of  his  mrtunes^ 
checked  and  baffled  by  a  Gaulish  leader,  yet  a 
youth,  and  unexperienced,  encouraged  toe  na- 
tions on  the  right  of  the  Lotr&  even  while  he  was 
advancing  towards  them,  to  declare  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Giml  I  and  as  a  commencement  of  hostility^ 


they  canried  offer  rifled  tha  Ummm  In  kaptte 
the  pay  of  his  anny,  and  seised  all  the  spare  horsea 
and  baggage  which  he  had  left  at  Noviodumun,* 
as  at  a^ace  of  secority  at  the  eonflnenoe  of  tha 
Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  inckised  between  theao 
two  riven,  having  enemies  on  eveiy  side^  and  no 
magaiinea  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  his  amy. 
He  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  fall  badL 
on  the  province  of  Naibonne ;  but  the  danger  to 
whkh  no  must  expose  LaHenus,  commanding  a 
division  ef  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seme,  Sie 
diflliculty  of  posring  the  mountains  of  Auvergne^ 
then  occu|Hed  by  lus  enemies,  and  the  discndit 
which  his  arms  most  incur  from  such  a  retreat, 
prevented  him.  He  determined,  therefons  to  ad- 
vance; passed  the  Loire  by  a  A^  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Allier  C  found  a  oonsideEabJa 
supplv  of  provisions  and  forage  in  the  country  of 
the  ^dm,  and  continued  his  inarch  torn  thence 
to  the  Seine. 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  had  besie{[ed  Lntetia,  the  original 
0erm  from  which  the  aty  of  Paris  has  grown, 
tlien  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  sie^e,  when  he 
heard  of  Cesar's  retreat  from  Grergovia,  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  Mdxu,  and  of  preparations  which 
were  making  by  the  nations  on  his  right  winst 
himsel£  In  these  dicumstanoes,  he  laid  as3e  his 
design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended  by  the  left  of  the 
Seine  to  the  country  of  the  Senones^  through 
which  Cssar  was  now  advancing  to  iiw«t  him. 
In  passing  the  river  at  Melodunum,^  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  obtained  a  considerable 
victory;  and,  with  the  credit  of  this  event  in  his 
favour,  continued  his  march  to  a  place  which  is 
now  called  Sen%  near  to  which  he  was  soon  af- 
terwards joined  by  Casar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-nniting  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Verdngetorix  had  paswd  the 
Loire,  and  held  a  general  convention  of  the  Gaul- 
ish nations  at  Bibracte.  He  vras  attended  by  de- 
puties of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Loire,  except  the  Treviri,  Remi,  and  Lingonea* 
The  firrt  stood  in  awe  of  tho  Germaius  who 
kept  them  in  continual  ahum.  The  two  last 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  masters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  leader  of  the  Gkiulish  confedency  being 
at  thie  meetim;  confirmed  in  his  command,  made 
a  requisition  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  acoordmgly  increased  this  part  of 
his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end  that 
he  mi^ht  give  the  Romans  sufikient  occupation 
in  their  own  defence,  he  pmjocted  two  separate 
invasions  of  the  province  of  Karbonne:  one  to 
be  executed  by  tne  nations  which  lay  between 
the  Rhone  and  Ghuronne,  towards  Thouk>Q8e 
the  other,  from  the  Soane  and  the  upper  pans  of 
the  Loire,  towards  Geneva  and  the  left  of  the 
Rhone.  He  himself  though  still  determined  to 
avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  movements^  anu  to  cut  off"  their  soppliea 
of  provisions. 

Cssar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  ooov 
municfttion  with  the  Roman  province,  that  h« 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  againat  tho  deaigiM 
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ef  thfr  memj,  and  to  avdl  hloMdf  of  its  remftoei 
I9«r  th«  mibMatence  of  hia  aimy.  For  this  par- 
nose,  it  WM  necessary  for  him  to  ntara,  by  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  thronj^h  a  level  country 
which  was  in  |>089es9ion  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
be  was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  He  sent  into 
Qennany  for  a  leinforoement  of  horse ;  and  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  al- 
neady  sensible,  that  whsfever  they  were  admitted 
to  act  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  they  were  qualifying 
themselvies  to  act  as  masters,  without  scruple  be- 
stowed their  services  for  or  against  any  cause ; 
two  thousand  of  them  joined  Ciesur,  but  so  ill 
moQoted  that  he  was  obUged  to  sapply  them  with 
htirws,  by  borrowing  such  as  belonged  to  his 
officers  of  infantry,  and  as  many,  as  could  be 
spared  from  his  cavaliy.  To  eompensate  their 
defect  in  horse,  the  men  were  brave,  and,  in 
many  of  the  operations  which  followed,  turned 
the  event  of  battles,  and  determined  the  fiite  of 
the  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  desar 
began  his  march  to  the  southward ;  and  having 
passed  the  heights  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine, 
found  the  Chtu&  already  posted  in  three  separate 
divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different  routes  he 
might  take,  with  numerous  flying  bodies  of  horse, 
TCftfly  to  harass  him  in  any  movement  he  should 
make  in  their  presence.  By  continuing  lua  march, 
he  soon  gave  their  leader  an  opportunity  to  try 
h»  fortune  in  a  sharp  encounter,  in  which  the 
whole  caHlry  of  both  armies  came  to  be  engaged. 
The  Grauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
address  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  Cesar  im- 
puted his  victory.  This  event  was  decisive  in 
respect  to  the  cavalry,  that  part  of  boUi  armies 
on  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  the 
war  must  turn.  And  Vercingetorix.  not  to  ex- 
pose his  infiintry  to  the  necessity  or  a  general 
action,  instantly  retired  to  the  heights  from  which 
the  Seine,  and  a  number  of  other  rivers  which 
mix  with  it  before  its  confluence  with  the  Mame, 
have  their  source.  Cosar,  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  the  enemy's  horse,  resumed  the  confidence 
with  which  he  always  pursued  his  advantages, 
sod  followed  his  flying  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vercingetorix,  with  his  very  numerous  army, 
took  post  at  Alesia,  a  place  raised  on  a  hill  at  the 
confluence  of  two  nvers;  the  point  on  which  it 
stood  being  the  termination  of  a  ridge  which  se- 
parated the  chanpels  by  which  these  rivers  de- 
scended to  the  plain.  The  fields  on  one  side  were 
level,  on  the  other  mountainous.  The  Grauls 
wrre  crowded  together  on  the  declivity  of  the 
bill  of  Alesia,  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
in  that  position  thought  themselves  seeure  from 
any  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  resources,  en- 
tPrprisG,  and  genius  of  their  enemy,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  inaccessible, 
rhey  had  got  into  a  plaee  in  which  tliey  might 
be  coopea  up;  and  Cnsar  immediately  be^^ 
to  surround  tnem,  making  a  proper  distribution 
of  his  army,  ami  empfoying  working  parties 
at  onoe  on  a  chain  of  twenty-three  posts  and 
redoubts. 

Vercingetorix,  though  too  late,  perceiving  the 
I'neniy's  cKsign,  sent  his  cavalry  to  collect  what 
provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
country ;  but  these  troops,  in  oonsequenoe  of  their 
tat«  tUiatf  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field  against 
tiM  Roman  and  German  horse,  he  propoMd  to 
dtnnntsh  the  consumpdon  within  his  lines  by 


_  them  altogetheTi  pting  them  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  seve. 
ral  cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  situation 
in  which  they  had  left  the  army,  and 'the  neoessi^ 
ty  of  making  a  great  and  speedy  effort  from  every 
quarter  to  relieve  it.  He  had  eighty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  and  might  be  able  to 
subsist  them  for  thirty  days,  and  no  longer. 

CflBsar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  away 
their  cavalry,  concluded  that  the^  meant  to  act 
on  the  defeosivp,  and  to  remain  m  their  piviisent 
situation  until  they  should  be  relieved.  With  little 
apprehension  of  disturbance,  therefoKe,  from  with- 
in his  lines,  he  proceeded  to  exe^tito  amazing 
works ;  at  onoe  to  secure  his  prey  and  ta  cover 
himself  against  any  attempts  which  might  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  This  great  onmmander 
owed  many  of  his  distinguished  successes  to  the 
surprising  works  vrhkh  be  executed ;  so  for  ex- 
ceeding the  fears  or  apprehensions  or  his  enemy, 
that  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  forced 
into  difficulties  with  which  they  were  not  jirepared 
to  contend.  ^ 

The  Roman  armies  in  genemi,  and  those 
which  served  under  Cesar  in  particular,  had 
learned  to  make  war  with  the  {uck-ax  and  the 
shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javelin  and  the 
sword,  and  were  inured  to  prodigies  of  labour  as 
well  as  of  valour.  In  the  present  case  thejr  were 
nmde  to  execute  lines  or  circumvallation  and 
countervallation  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  They  began  with  digging,  quite 
round  the  foot  of  the  Dili,  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  perpendicular  eides^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  surprise  from  the  town.  At  the  dis- 
tance of'^four  hundred  feet  from  this  ditch,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemas  nussiles,  was 
drawn  the  line  of  countervallation,  consisting  of 
a  diteh  fifteen  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelve  feet 
high,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  a  palisade.  At  a 
proper  distance  from  this  first  line  which  fronted 
the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the 
lodgement  and  forming  of  his  army,  he  drew 
another  line,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  and  di- 
mensions, fronting  the  field.*  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  part  'of  these  works  were  upon 
the  hill^  and  part  in  the  hollows  or  valleys ;  and 
the  ditehes,  wherever  ihe  level  permitted,  or 
could  not  carry  off  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be 
filled. 

As  he  had  reason,  at  least  after  the  distress  of 
a  bkMskade  began  to  be  felt,  to  expect  from  a  gar- 
rison, which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  numlxti^ 
the  most  vigorous  sallies  from  within ;  and,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  all  the  (Gaulish  nations  in 
behalf  of  their  friends,  every  dSbrt  that  could  be 
made  from  without ;  and  as  hki  own  army,  con- 
sisting of  no  more  than  sixty  thousand  men^ 
could  not  equally  man,  in  every  place,  works  of 
such  extent,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  cover  his. 
linos  with  every  species  of  outwork  then  practised 
in  the  art  of  attack  or  defence^  the  ctppi,  /t7tc, 
and  the  »HmuIi. 

The  first  were  forked  stakes,  or  laige  bnnehes 
of  trees  planted  in  rows  in  the  bottom  of  a  diteh 
five  feet  wide,  bound  together  to  prevent  their 
being  pulled  up  sepantely,  and  cut  short  and 
pointed  to  wound  the  enemy  who  shboM  attempt 


to  pass  them. 
Thei 


second,  or  lilia,  consisted  of  aingle  stakes 
sharpened  and  made  hard  in  the  fire^  ^ntad  in 
tlie  bottom^  of  tapcnng  or  conical  holo^  of  whieh 
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there  were  many  row»  placed  in  quinciuiz;  so 
that  a  person  who  had  passed  in  toe  interval  of 
any  two  must  necesMurily  fall  into  a  third.  This 
device  was  commonly  masked  or  concealed  with 
slender  brushwood  covered  with  earth* 

The  last,  or  the  stimuli,  were  wooden  shafts 
set  in  the  (rround  and  stuck  thick  with  barbed 
hooksi  to  &8ten  or  tear  the  flesh  of  those  who 
attempted  to  pass  them  in  the  night,  or  without 
the  necessary  precautions. 
'  All  these  several  works,  it  appears,  the  Roman 
army  completed,  considerably  within  the  thirty 
days  for  which  Vercingetorix  had  computed  that 
his  provisions  might  last  Both  parties  concern- 
ed in  this  blockade,  without  any  attempt  to  hasten 
the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  several  circum- 
stances on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue.  Ccesar 
trusted  to  the  eflects  of  famine,  and  the  Gauls  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
Msemblinf  in  great  numliers  from  every  quarter 
to  effect  tneir  relief.  They  are  said  to  Kave  mus- 
tered at  Bibracte^  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  with  eight  thousand  horse. 
But  if  these  nambcrs  are  not  exaggerated,  they 
may  be  consklered  as  a  proof  how  tar  those  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
tiie  fortunes  of  armies  really  turn.  The  supreme 
command  of  this  multitude  was  given  to  Comius, 
a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who 
having  some  time  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
the  Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his 
own  country  to  the  favour  of  Cesar,  but  oould 
not  resist  the  contagbn  of  that  general  ardour 
with  which  his  ooontrymcn  now  rose  to -recover 
their  freedom. 

.  While  this  great  host  was  assembling,  the  un- 
happ^  garrison  of  Alcda  received  no  tidings  of 
relief.  Their  provisions  being  near  exhausted, 
lliey  began  to  despair  of  succour.  A  council  was 
lielci  to  deliberate  on  their  conduct,  and  po  form 
some  plan  of  escape.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  surrender  themselves,  and  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy.  Others,  that  they 
should  make  a  genetal  sally,  eiiieavour  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escape  or  pe- 
rish with  swords  in  thoir  hands.  Critoffnatus,  a 
warrior  of  rank  from  the  canton  of 'the  Arverni,-' 
treated  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  to 
surrender  as  mean  and  dastardlys  that  of  the 
second,  as  brave  rather  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  "Bravary,"  he  said,  "does  tiot  consist 
in  sudden  efforts  of  impatience  and  despair,  but 
in  firmly  enduring  for  any  length  of  time  what 
the  circumstances  of  war  may  require.  Shall^  we 
think  merely,  because  we  have  no  communication 
with  our  friends,  that  they  have  deserted  us^  and 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  effort  to  save  us? 
Against  whom  do  you  think  Ctesar  hath  con- 
structed 80  many  works  in  his  rear?  Against 
whom  does  he  men  them  in  your  sight  with  so 
^much  care?  He  has  inteUigenca,  alSiough  you 
have  not,  that  a  powerful  army  is  preparing  4o 
relieve  you.  Take  courage,  and  wait  the  coming, 
of  yoar  frientls.  Even  ii  yonr  provisions  should 
fail,  the  example  of  former  times  will  point  out  a 
rt^source.  Your  ancestors,  being  surrounded  by 
tiie  armies  of  the  Cimbri  ana  the  Teutones, 
•  rather  than  surrender  tiiemselves,  fed  on  the 
bodies  of  those  .who  were  unserviceable  in  the 
wac;  and  by  this  expedient  held  out  till  the  ene- 
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my^vas  obliged  to  retire.  And  yet,  on  tbii«e- 
casion,  our  ancestors  had  less  cause  than  we  have 
to  make  every  effort  of  constancy  and  fortitude. 
Their  enemies  were  passing,  and  mmni  only  to 
plunder  a  country  which  the;^  were  soon  to  abaj}- 
don ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  us  in  perpetui^l 
chains,  and  to  establish  a  dominion  at  which  ba- 
man  nature  revolts.*' 

The  Gauls  kept  their  resolution  to  bold  oot, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  proposed  \o 
supply  their  necessities,  or  reserved  them  for  » 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proposition  of 
Critognatus  is,  by  Cssar,  who  was  himself  the 
unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion at  tlie  expense  of  so  much  blood,  mentioned 
with  horror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty .<  So 
much  are  men  affected  with  appearances  which 
shock  the  imagination  more  than  with  the  real 
measure  of  wlmt  is  hurtful  to  mankind.  What 
followed,  however,  was  probably  no  less  cruel  on 
the  part  <^  the  Gauhsh  armv  than  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Cesar ;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and 
unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  mercy  oi 
the  enero^;  and  Cesar,  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  sufferings  of  the  beisieged,  would  neither  re^ 
lieve  nor  simer  them  to  pass.  From  these  dr- 
cumstances  we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned,  that  they  must  have  peiisbeid  a  specta- 
cle of  extreme  anguish  and  suffexing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comios,  with 
the  united  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at  last 
appeared  for  the  relief  of  Alcsia,  and  with  their 
multitudes-covered  the  neighbouring  hills.  Being 
favoured  by  the 'nature  of  the  sround,  they  weze 
enabled  to  advance  within  five  hundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  mile,  of  Cesar's  lyies.  On  the 
foHovnng  day  the  cavohry  on  both  sides  bogan  to 
act.  The  Gaulish  horse,  trusting  to  their  supe- 
riority in  number,  or  to  the  defensive  plan  which 
the  Romans  were  likely  to  follow -on  the  present 
occasion,  drew  forth  on  the  plain  below  the  town, 
and  proposed  to  encourage  their  firiends-by  braving 
the  enemyi  Cesar  thouffht  it  necessary  to  repel 
this  species  of  insult,  ana  sent  his  cavalry  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  An  action  began  about 
noon,  and  lasted  Ull  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
the  Gaulish  horse,  who  till  then  had  maintained 
the  fight  with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  being 
taken  in  flank  by  the  Germans  in  Ceesar's  service, 
were  obliged  to  give  way.  Both  sides,  on -this 
occasion,  oad  mixed  parties  of  infantry  ^ith 
their  horse;  and  the  Gaulish  foot,  who  wBre- en- 
gaged in  this  action,  being  now  abandoned  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  fledln  the  utmost  confusion 
^to'the  rear  of  their  own  army. 

After  this  action  nothing  passed  for  a  dayand 
a  night ;  but  it  appeared  that,  during  this  time, 
■the  Gaulish  army  in  the  field  were  cdiecting  fag- 
gots and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches  of  Cesar, 
and  preparing  grapUngs  to  tear  down  the  (laQ- 
sade  and  the  parapet ;  and  that  they  only  waited 
till  these  preparations  should  be  finished  to  make 
a  vigorous- attemift  to  raise  the  siege.  The^  ac- 
corolngly  came  down  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  the  only  signal  they  sup- 
posed could  be  understood  by  their  friends  in 
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Cown,  gave  a  genenJ  aasauH  on  Cssu^s  line  of 
cnciimvaUation,  as  &r  as  theii  nambeis  could 
embrace  it,  and  without  any  choice  of  place. 

CBsar  had  assigned  to  every  legion  and  sepa^ 
rate  body  of  men  their  station,  and  had  repeat- 
•Hily,  to  reader  them  familiar  with  his  disposition, 
civeii  the  alarm,  and  taught  them  to  repair  to 
dieir  posta;  he  had  placed  Mark  Antony  and 
Tieboniofl^  with  a  body  of  reserve,  to  succour 
nnj  pait  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  of 
heuig  forced.  So  prepared,  he  now  received,  with- 
out amy  surprise,  the  general  assault  of  the  Gaula 
His  men  suflered  considerably  from  the  first 
shower  of  missiles  that  came  from  so  numerous 
«in  enemy;  hut  as  soon  as  the  assailants  ad- 
vanced to  the  outworks,  and  felt  themselves  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for 
tbeni,  and  against  which  they  had  taken  no  pre- 
caution, they  were  sensible  that  they  fought  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  desisted  at  once  from  this 
rash  and  inconsiderate  attempt. 

The  besieged,  in  anxious  expectation  of  whet 
was  to  pass  m  the  field,  hearing  the  shout  that 
was  raised  by  their  friends,  returned  it  to  make 
known  their  intention  to  cooperate  in  every 
attack,  and  instantly  begun  to  employ  the  pre- 
parations which  they  likewise  had  mac^  to  fill  up 
the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines.  They  continued, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  to  cast  such 
materials  as  they  could  throw  into  the  broad 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but,  when  day  ap- 
peared, seeing  that  .their  friends  had  retired,  witn- 
out  making  any  impression  on  the  exterior  line, 
they  too,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  an  attempt 
in  which  they  were  not  to  be  seconded,  withdrew 
to  their  station  on  the  hlU. 

From  this  disappointment  the  Grauli^  both 
within  and  without  the  blockade,  were  sensible 
of  their  error  in  having  made  an  attack  before 
they  had  examined  the  enemy's  works.  To  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  they  visitea  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  Cssar's  lines.  They  observed,^  in. a 
particular  place,  tiiat  the  exterior  line  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  hill  which  it  could  not  embrace  with- 
out making  a  great  circuit.  That  Ga»ar.  to 
avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  and  so 
much  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two  le- 
gions in  that  place  with  'their  usual  entrench- 
luent,  which  formed  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the 
(tumoait  of  the  hill,  trustinjg  to  this  camp  as  a  re- 
doubt that  would  connect  hu  defences  on  that  side. 

This  place  was  chosen  by 'the  Gauls  for  a  se- 
cond and  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  first ; 
And  they  determined,  instead  of  the  night  to  make 
their  attack  at  noon-day,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  kkely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Five^nd-fiily 
thoosaad  men  were  selected  for  this  service ;  and 
they  began  their  march  early  in  the  night,  ar- 
rived at  their  ground  before  break  of  day,  and  lay 
concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hills  till  noon.  At 
thistioie  they  came. forward,  furnished  not  only 
with  grapplii^  irons  to  tear  down  the  palisade, 
which  waa  fbraed  on  the  parapet,  but  with  hur- 
dles and  fiiggota.to  fiU  up  the  oitch,  aud  to  smo- 
ther the  stimuli  from  which  they  had  sufiered  so 
much  in  their  £»niier  attacks. 

Ctenr,  thouj^h  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  either 
by  the  tiois  of^the  day,  or  by  his  former  success, 
waa  sensiUe,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
weakest  place.  He  ordered  Lafaienus  instantly, 
with  mx  oohortsi  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
poited  in. that  atatiou.;  and  aa  he  had  reason  to 


expect,  at  the  aama  time,  a  genecal  .assault,  both 
from  within  and  from  vidtl^ut  his  lines,  to  &- 
vour  this  principal  attack,  he  ordered  ever^  sepe» 
rate  body  to  its  post  of  alarm ;  and  he  himself, 
with  a  considerable  reserve,  took  a  station  from 
which  he  could  best  observe  the  whole,  and  be 
ready  to  sustain.any  part  that  was  pressed.  H« 
had  given  Labienus  instructions,  in -case  he  found 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  defended,  to  sally 
forth,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an  issue,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  have 
an  advantage  by  mixing  with  the  enemy  swonl 
.in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heights 
of  Alesia,  onl^  waiting  to  second  the  attempts  of 
their  friends  in  Ihe  field,  began  the  action  on 
their  part  nearly  about  the  same  time;  and  the 
Romans,  being  alarmed  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their 
rear,  were  in  danger  of  being  seized  with  a  panic, 
from  which  the  test  troops,  on  occasion,  are  not 
exempted.  ^        ^  « 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed*  where  tlie 
Gauls  made  their  principal  effort,  that  Caesar  de-  * 
tachod  two  several  parties  from  Ills  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  six  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  afterwards  a  body  of  seven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  Jcngth,  upon  receiv- 
ing information  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the'intrench- 
ment,  but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the  troops  who 
had  joined  him  from  different  etations,  amount- 
ing to  nine-and-thirt]^  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
sally  accorOing  to  his  instructions,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand^,  he  himself  in- 
stantly moved  to  support  him. 

Cssar  had,  by  this  time,  observed,  that  the 
enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no  fdnt 
or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the  lines  to 
favour  their  pincipal  attack;  and  he  therefore, 
with  those  he  still  retained  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
not  only  left  the  post  of  observation  he  had  taken 
in  the  bejirinning  of  the  action,  bi!i  ventured  even 
to  unfurmsh  some  other  parts  of  the  line  as  he 
passed,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  join 
in  the  sally  vvhich  Ldbienus  was  about  to  attempt. 
In  his  coming  he  was  known  from  afiir  by  uie 
conspicuous  dress  which  he  generally  wore  in 
time  of  battle ;  and  his  arrival,  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought,  greatly 
animated  that  part  of  his  army,  whichliad  be^un 
to  despair  of  the  event.  He  had,  in  this  critical 
moment,  v^uth  his  usual  genius  and  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  get  out  of  the  lines ; 
and,  while  the  foot  were  engaged  in  front,  to  take 
the  enemy'in  fiank  or  in  the  rear.  If  the  event 
had. been  otherwise  doubtful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  probable,  must  have  secured  it  in  his  favour. 
The  Gaida,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  acted 
vtrith  ardour.;  yet  Tost  courage  when  pushed  to 
defend  themselves;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Cssar's  cavalry  in  their  rear,  took  to  flight,  and 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

This  fiight  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  both 
attacks;  of  the  GUuils,  who  were  shut  up  in 
Alesia,  and  of  thehr  countrymen,  who  had  come 
to  their  relief.  During  the  night,  those  in  the 
field,  discomfited  by  Sieir  repulse,  were  sepa- 
rating, leaving,  their  chieftains,  and  diHpersingin 
different  dinsctions.  Many  fell  a  prey  to  the  par- 
ties  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Those 
from  within  the  lines,  who  bad  suffer  xi  so  bnga 
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binckade,  no#  «e«di  %  all  their  hopoa  of  relief  at 
an  end,  were  no  Ion  "er  disposed  to  contend  with 
•  their  fato.  Verdng  torix  having  assembled  the 
leathers  together,  told  chem,  Tha^  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken this  war,  not  from  motives  of  private 
ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to  recover, 
if  he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  so  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  any  manner  they  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whether  dead  or  ahve, 
was  willing  to  be  made  the  mdans  of  appeasing 
the  victor's  revenge.  ' 

At  this  consultation  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
rcnJer;  and  Vercingetorix  suScred  himself  to  be 
delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  he 
received,  Caesar  is  silent ;  but  it  ts  probable,  that, 


fike  other  captive  chieft^  on  socb  oocaiaoM,  iie 
was  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  bjs 
conqueror ;  though,  upon  *a  fair  review  of  t^ 
parts  they  had  severally  acted,  likelv  to  famish  a 
comparison  not  altogether  to  his  advantage,'  aiid 
in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

The  other  prisoners  also,  except  those  whohp- 
longed  to  the  cantons  of  the  Jfidui  and  ArMmi, 
underwent  the  ordinary  fiite  of  captives ;  and,  in 
this  capacity,  were  exposed  to  sale,  or  divided  ai$ 
plunder  among  the  troops.  Cesar  reserved  tbs 
prisoners  of  the  M6u\  and  Arverni,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  serve  him  as  hostages  in  securing  the 
submission  of  their  respective  cantons^  WMi  in 
obtaining  from  thence  an  immediate  supply  ol' 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Caaar  remains  tn  Gaul—Pompey  assumes  Piso  into  the  office  of  Consul — Succession  of  Scrrius 
Sulpicius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus — Arrangement  for  the  Provinces — Motion  to  recall  de- 
sar — Continued  Debates  in  the  Senate — Operations  of  Ccesar  in  Oaul — Intrigues  in  the  City^ 
Affairs  in  the  othev  Provinces — Campaign  of  Cicero — Succession  of  Consuls — State  of  Parties 
in  the  City  and  in  the  Senate — Arrival  of  C<Dsar  in  Italy  in  the  Spring — Return  to  Cfatd — 
Parts  u>ith  two  Legions  to  Pompey  and  the  Senate — Alarm  of  CcBsaT*s  March — The  Oms>ni 
Marcellus  commits  his  Sicord  to  Pompey. 


THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  campaign 
of  the  war  in  Gaul  being  now  at  an  end,  Caesar 
sent  Labicnus,  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soane;!  Caius  Fabius,  with  two  more,  to  the 
lieads  of  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse ;  other  offi- 
ners  with  separate  iKxIies,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  legions,  into  diflbrent  stations  beyond  the 
Loire  and  towards  the  Graronnc ;  Gtuintus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero,  with  some  other  officers,  to  a  station 
fillotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  magazines  and  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, which  were  chiefly  transported  by  the 
navigation  of  that  river. 

Caesar  himself  having^ow  no  other  object  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  securing  tne  po»- 
Kession  of  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so  great 
extent,  from  which  lie  might  draw  such  resources 
of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put  him  on  the 
f  >ot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  tlie  law  which  excluded  htm 
from  the  consulate,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
array ;  but  as  it  was  not  vet  time  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privUege,  he  resolved,  by  remaining  at  a 
distance,  as  much  as  possible  to  shun  the  notice 
of  such  parties  at  Rome  as  were  known  to  ob- 
serve his  proceedings,  and  to  state  them  as  matter 
of  general  alarm.  He  nevertheless  did  not  suffer 
any  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city  without 
taking  some  part  by  means  of  his  agents  and  par- 
tizans,  and  was  continually  employed  in  gaining 
to  his  interests  all  those  who  were  likely  to  come 
into  office,  or  who,  by  their  personal  consulnration, 
were  of  any  importance  m  the  state,  and  ever 
stnjve  to  excluile  from  office  such  as  were  disin- 
clined to  himself,  or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
<lie  office  of  sole  consul    In  that  time  he  had,  in 
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some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  exercised  it  with  moderation.  H(* 
had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an 
excellent  prince,  though  iH  qualified  to  endme 
the  equality  which  is  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  a 
commonwealth.  His  continual  desire  of  unpre- 
cedented honours  was  one  of  the  evila  that  dis- 
tressed the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  was 
partly  mitigate  by  the  fiidlity  with  which  he 
parted  with  power.  Having  enjoyed  his  present 
dignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  beginning 
or  August,  he  took  for  colleague  his  father-in- 
law  Metellus  Scipio,  suspending  the  proaecoCian 
under  which  he  tnen  lay,  for  brSwry,  in  soliciting 
votes  at  a  preceding  electbn. 

The  newl^  elected  colleague  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  si^nahze  his  administration  by  some  act  of 
reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatly  circumacribrd 
the  power  of  the  censors  $  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authority  of  this  magistracy,  but  in  vain. 
Few  citizens,  now  in  public  view,  could  bear  the 
rigorous  inspection  of  tnis  once  awfol  tribunal,  ss 
few  had  the  courage  to  undertake  or  to  exercbr 
its  trust.  The  institution  aocordin^y  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  because  it  was  not  fitted  to  the  iitmsi. 
And  there  being  few  of  the  people  that  were  it 
either  to  censure,  or  that  could  bear  lo  he  oea- 
sored,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  tevive 
what  the  general  sense  and  manneni  of  the  age 
had  abolished. 

Disorders  arising  from  the  weaknen  of  ^ 
vemment  had  come  to  that  extreme  at  whidi 
states  must  either  correct  tbemaelves,  or  nndtroo 
some  fiital  change.  The  example  of  paniA- 
ments  inflicted,  and  of  prcMeeutions  still  carried  on 
against  persons  lately  in  office,  for  the  illegal  me- 
thods employed  at  eleetiona,  deterred  naiw  finum 
offering  themselves  for  any  of  the  ofBots  of  alMe ; 
and  the  late  law,  exdudtng  oonmla,  pralor)^  aini 
other  magflrtrates  firom  any  ptoviiioial  appuiiiu 
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t&efttg  fiir  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
fttrm,  nmovetl  one  powerful  motive  by  which 
cknaras  were  induced  to  seek  for  such  honeunt. 

At  the  elections  for  the  enauing  year  only  three 
Tiyidiilifeea  appeared ;  M.  MaTCellua,  Servkis  Sul- 
pidna,  and  M.  Cato:  all  of  them  auppoaed  to  be 
of  dw  aenatorian  party ;  but  very  dinerently  con- 
i>«derad  bf  tboae  who  now  endeavoured  to  rule  the 
mate,  niarcellus  had,  in  fiiet,  recommended  him- 
Mlf  to  Pompey,  and  Stilpiciaa,  aa  afterwards 
appetred,  had  been  gained  by  Caear ;  and  both 
were  warmly  espoawsu  by  thoee  powerful  patrons 
in  the  present  contest  in  opposition  to  Cato^ 
^hose  sueeess  might  have  proved  a  eonaideiable 
«4istr«ctlon  to  (Cesar's  designs. 

It  is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  it  was 
carried  on  without  bribery  or  tumult  As  the 
rompetitorB  were  supposed  to  be  all' of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  the  senators  thought  their  interest 
secure  whichever  of  the  candidates  should  pre- 
vaiL  And  as  the  senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  ooeaabn,  the  influence  of  Cesar  and  Pompey 
easily  cast  the  bahinoe  on  the  side  of  Sulpicius 
and  Mareellus.  Cato^  during  the  competition, 
eontinned  in  the  same  habits  of  frienoship  as 
usual  with  both ;  and  when  the  choice  was  de- 
cided in  their  &vour,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  such 
diaappointmenta,  he  went  to  the  field  of  Mars  as 
usual  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people^  stript 
and  went  to  exercise,  and  continued  from  thence 
forward  to  frequent  the  forum  in  his  common 
undreaa.  To  those  who  condoled  with  him,  or 
-prcased  him  to  continue  his  suit  for  another 
year,  as  he  had  done  when  first  disappointed  of 
the  pTSBtorship,  he  made  answer,  That  he  thought 
it  was  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  the 
pobtie  service,  whenever  he  was  intrusted  with 
It,  and  to  make  his  wzUingness  known,  but  not  to 
court  the  public  for  employments  as  a  favour  to 
hiiBHi«^lf.  ^^The  people,"  he  said,  "at  the  time 
that  the^  refused  me  the  pratorahip,  wero  under 
actual  violence ;  in  this  case,  they  have  made  a 
Ifee  dioice,  and  it  appears  that  I  must  either 
noiate  my  own  mino,  or  renounce  their  good- 
will. My  own  mind  is  of  more  consequence  to 
me  than  their  favour;  but,  if  I  retain  my  charac- 
ter, I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  eipect 
coanderation  from  persons  to  whom  it  is  not 
agTee^ble."3 

When  the  new  consuls  were  re- 
(J.  C.  702.  ceived  into  office,  their  immediate 
«era.  «K4n-  predecessors  being  by  the  late  act 
Claud  Mar.  pT^cluded  for  live  years  from  hold- 
(«tfm«,  CbM.  ing  ^^y  provincial  government,  it 
bf^ame  necessary  to  fill  stations  of 
this  sort  with  those  who  had  formerly  been  in 
olfiee,  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appointed 
to  any  command  in  the  provinces.  Accordingly 
Bibuuifl,  who  had  been  tW  colleague  of  Ciesar  in 
his  consulate,  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  Cicero 
vraa  named  to  succeed  Appius  Claudius  in  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus,  Accius  Varus  was  appointed  prstor 
in  Afnea,  and  P.  Cornelius  Spinther  in  Achaia. 
Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  dispensation 
from  the  law,  in  continuing  to  hold  by  his  lieu- 
tenanta  the  government  and  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  while  he  filled  the  oflke  of  con- 
sol  m  the  city,  now  professed  an  intention  to 
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take  poasesaion  of  hia  province  in  perwD,  and  he 
actually  set  out  from  Rome  for  this  purpose ;  but 
was  induced  to  suspend  his  joumev  by  a  motion, 
which  was  made  in  the  senate  by  Mareellus, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

Cesar  was  now  in  possession  of  a  very  im- 
portant privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  for 
the  consulate,  without  resigning  the  copunand 
of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privilege ; 
his  continual  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  his 
province;  his  address  in  attaching  the  army  to 
himself;  hb  insinuation;  his  libeiahtr;  his  as- 
siduity to  gain  every  person  that  could  be  won, 
and  to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  to 
oppose  himself:  the  wDoIe  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired, 
began  to  be  observed,  ana  gave  a  general  alarm. 
What  Cato  had  so  ofWn  represented  to  no  pur- 
pose, began  to  be  generally  perceived ;  andper- 
soni^  formerly  the  least  attentive  to  the  warnings 
they  received,  would  now  have  been  glad  to  re- 
move Cesar  from  the  post  of  advantage  they  had 
given  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  senate  had  become  re- 
miss  in  their  attendance^  and  regardless  even  of 
their  own  political  interests.  The  few  who  ex- 
erted themselves,  were  distracted  with  personal 
jealousies  and  distrust  of  each  other.  Cicero  in 
particular,  who  liefore  his  banishment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  now 
grown  timorous  from  the  suHerings  he  nad  in- 
curred, was  ehiefiy  attendve  to  his  own  sdetj, 
which  he  studied  by  paying  his  court  to  the  pre- 
vailing powers.  There  was  no  bar  in  Cesar's 
way,  beside  the  great  consideration  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  Pompev,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence;  but  now  saw  its  tendencyf  and  wished 
to  recall  it  It  was  probably,  thaefore,  with  the 
approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his  depart- 
ure from^Romc,  that  the  consul  Mareellus,  while 
the  senate  was  deliberating  on  the  other  removes 
and  appointments  in  the  provincial  governments, 
proposed  that,  the  war  in  Gaul  t)eing  finished, 
Cesar  should  be  recalled ;  or,  if  his  friends  in- 
sisted on  his  bein£  continued  in  his  command, 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates for  the  consulate,  until  he  proaented  him- 
self peraonally  for  this  purpose. 

This  motion  gave  nse  m  the  senate  to  warm 
debates,  which  were  frequently  adjourned,  and  as 
often  resumed.  The  consul  Sulpicius,  supported 
by  numbers  of  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  Cesar,  opposed  the  proceeding.  Pom- 
pey himself  under  pretence  Umt  he  waited  the  • 
issue  of  these  debates,  stopped  short  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  passed  some  time  at  Ariminum  in 
reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  destined  to 
reinforce  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  last, 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  fif^ 
teenth  of  August,  to  conskler/of  the  provincial 
arrangements,'  he  retVimed  to  Rome. 

On  this  day,  Pompey  affected  to  censure  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
call, before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  an  officer 
legally  appointed.  He  acknowledged  his  opinion, 
that  Cesar  ought  not  to  unite  the  government  of 
a  province^  and  the  command  of  an  aimy,  with 
the  dignity  of  consul ;  but  dissuaded  the  senate 
from  taking  an  immediate  resolution  on  that 
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head.  The  debate  was  adjooraecl  to  the  first  of 
September.*  Then  no  moeting  of  the  senate 
couk]  be  formed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  subject  was 
afl[ain  resume  1,  the  late  consul  ComeliuB  Scipio, 
the  iather-in-taw  to  Pompey,  proposed,  that  on 
the  first  of  March,  when  the  persons  destined  to 
succeed  the  present  consuls  must  have  entered 
on  office,  a  day  should  be  fixed  to  consider  of  the 
province  of  Gaul,  and  moved  that  this  qnestlon 
should  be  resumed  in  preference  to  etery  other 
busihess.^  Marcellua  accordingly  prepared,  and 
laid  before  the  senate,  a  decree  for  this  purpose  on 
the  last  of  September.  By  the  first  dause  of  this 
decree,  the  consuls  elected  for  the  following  year 
were  required,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  move  in 
the  senate  the  consideration  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, to  admit  no  other  business  to  precede  or  to 
be  joined  with  this^  and  to  suffer  no  mterruption 
in  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  By  the  same  clause, 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  three  hundred  senators, 
appointed  judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  off 
from  their  sittings  in  the  courts  to  attend  (he 
senate  on  this  business ;  and  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  this  subject  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  the  Ple- 
beians' separately,  that  the  consuls  Sulpicius  and 
Marcellus,  the  pretors,  the  tribunes,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  Iw  agreed"  upon,  should  move  'Jie 
people  accordingly. 

To  this  clause  were  prefixed,  in  the  usual  ft  "m, 
the  names  of  twelve  senators,  as  the  authoE :  or 
movers  of  it. 

B^  a  second  clause,  bearing  the  same  names,  a 
caution  was  entered  against  any  obstruction  to  be 
given  in  this  business  by  pereons  empowered  to 
control  the  senate's  proceedings  ^  ana  it  was  re- 
solved, that  Vhoever  snoulcr  put  a  negative  on  this 
decree,  should  be  declared  anr  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try; and  that  the  senate,  notwithstanding  any 
ituch  negative,  should  persist  in  recording  its  own 
decree,  and  in  canning  itspuriiose  into  execution. 
In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes.  C. 
Cslius,  L.  Venicius,  P.  Cornelius,  C.  ViWus 
Pansa,  interposed  their  negatives. 

By  another  dause,  the  senate  resolved^  that  on 
the  same  day,  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  all 
who  claimed  their  dismission',  either  on  account 
of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, should  be  heard;  and  that  this  likewise 
fthould  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstanding any  negative  interposed  to  the  con- 
trarv.  Here-the  tribunes  C.  CfiRus  and  C.  Pansa. 
again  forbad  the  decree.  The  last  clause  related 
to  the  mode  of  carr^in^  into  execution  the  pur- 
|wee  of  the  Pompeian  law,  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  proprstors  to  the  province  of  Ci- 
2icia,>«nd  the  other  eight  praetorian  provinces; 
and^^  this  clause  likewise,  the  two  last  mentbn- 
eiHribQfDerentered  their  negative.* 

Thus  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  though  pre- 
served in  their  own  records^  were,  by  the  continual 
rnterpositbn  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing any  real  effect  An^Coesar,  from  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  on  his  Account,  had  suffident 
warning,  if  this  had  be^  necessary,  to  prepare 
himselTfor  an  approaching  conflict. '  It  is  indeed, 


\  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viJi.  ep.  9. 
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GkeTy,  tfaat  thoiHrh  in  aeffon-the  prfhdpa!  cfia-' 
racters  of  hie  mrntf  were  decision  and  rapidity'/ 
yet  no  man"  ever  laid  his  dengns  more  dee^; 
looked  forward'  to  consequences  more  remote;  or 
waited  with  more  patience  the  proper  time  lor  the- 
executfon  of  hfe*  purpose.  He  (ttd  now,  by  the- 
unremitted  application  of  eifrht  yearn,  acqiiired^ 
the  advanta^  for  the  sake  <^  which  be  had  co- 
veted the  command  in  Gavk';  he  was  at  the  bea<f> 
of  a  nnmerowB  army,  which  he  had  gradQallT' 
au^ment^  from  two  or  three  legions,  the  ^«ta- 
blishment  of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well  inunyf 
to  service,  and  attached  to  his  person.  He  wa* 
in  poseession  of  a  privilege  to  stand  for  the -con- 
sulate, without  disbanding  hisanny;  and  wben> 
he  should  unite  the  first  civil  and  political  antbo- 
nty  in  the  state,- with  an  army  at  the  piles  of  the* 
cTapitftl,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  mi^bt  be  cchi- 
sidered  as  sovereign  of  ttie  empire.  His  apparent* 
right  to  the  adtrantages  he  had  gained  was  such, 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  against  him, 
however  neopssary  to  the  preservation  of  thfr 
commonwealth,  might  have  tne  serabhince  of  in* 
justice,  and  were  hkely  to  engage  both  his  own 
array  and  the  populace  of  Rome  in  his  quarrel. - 
He  himself  prepared  for  the  issue,  by  removing 
every  cause  of  embarrassment  in  his  province, 
and  by  paying  fresh  court  to  the  legions  under 
his  command  with  gratifications  and  oonnties. 

He  had  dispersed  or  destroyed  all  the  great 
armies,  which  the  utmost  cfibfts  of  the  Ghiulisfa 
nations,  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been 
able  to  assemble  a^inst  him;  but  he  had  not- 
reconciled  the  spints  of  that  people,  nor  inured 
them  to  his  government.  He  had  a  plauable 
ground,  therefore,  from  which  to  refute  the  alle- 
gations of  the  senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  re- 
solutions against  him,  on  a  supposition,  that  the 
war  in  his  province  was  ended ;  and  at  the  sanHr 
time,  had  a  fair  pretence  to  ^tify  his  army  trith 
the  spoils  of  the  country.  For  these  purposes, 
soon  after  he  had  placed  his  army  in  winter  <^uar- 
ters,  he  had  intelligence,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  war  was  ukely  to  break  out  afreah  in 
different  cantons;  and  under  this  pretence,  took 
occasion  to  carry  his  legions  successively  into  ac- 
tion. 'Leaving' M.  Antony  to  command  at  Bf- 
bracte*  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  he  himself,  with 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions,  passed  that  river, 
took  the  canton  of  the  Bituri^es  by  surprier, 
plundered  their  habitations,  earned  many  of  the 
people  into  captivity,  and  continued  to  lav  wastr 
the  country,  unti)  they  and  all  the  neighbouring 
cantons  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  to  avert  thc«c 
calamities,  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion. 

From  tliis  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  forty 
days,  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  orden-il 
the  two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  employed, 
a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  sestertii,  or  about  thirty 
shillings  a  man  to  the  private  sddiera;  and  o'f 
about  two  thouiiand  sestertii,  or  sixteen  poandfn, 
to  the  centurions.  This  money,  it  is  ofaaervcti 
by  the  historian,*  was  not  immediately  paid ;  hot 
was  retained  by  Caesar  as  a  pledge  In  his  own 
hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  due  to  the  army, 
giving  to  every  individual  a  spedal  interest  in  the 
safety  and  success  of  his  general. 

About  eighteen  days  after  this  first  division  of 
the  army  was  brought  back  to  its  quaiten,  otiMr 
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tmq.  iqgioiis  wen  eooptoTed  on  a  Kke  expedition 
between  the  Loiie  and  toe  Seine.'  The  inhabit- 
ants «f  this  tract  wer»  to  eoifei  military  execu- 
tion. upoD  a  complaint  that  they  infested  the 
newly  aoouiied  subjects  of  CfBsar  beyond  the 
tfiire.  He  acoordingiy  marched  to  protect  his 
new  allies ;  and  being  arrived  in-  the  country, 
from  whence  they  were-  said  to  be  invaded,  found 
the  supposed  enemy,  b^  the  devastations  of  the 
piweding  campaign  which  had  ruined  their  towns 
and  villages,  reduced  to  live  in  temporary  huta, 
in  which  they  withstood  with  difficulty  the  isr 
demency  of  the  season,  and  were  rather  objects 
of  pitv  than  of  hostile  resentment  Ou  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  Romany  they  fled  to  the  woods, 
where  they  perished  in  great  numbers,  from  the 
efiecti  of  nmine  and  cola.  To  force  them  to  an 
immediate  surrender,  or  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
advantage  from  delay,  Cssar  made  a  disposition 
to  prevent  their  having  any  respite  from  their 
present  suiferings.  He  ordered  the  ruins  of 
Uenabum^  to  be  repaired  as  a  place  of  arms, 
quartered  his  legions  there,  and  Kept  the  horse 
and  light  infiintr^r  in  the  field  to  pursue  the  na- 
tiveS)  to  seize  their  persons,  and  to  multiply  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  this  ser- 
vice too,  it  vvas  likely  that  the  army  was  rewarded 
by  the  distribution  of  captives,  the  only  spoils  of 
such  an  enemy,  and  came  to  have  a  demand'  on 
Cnsar  fi>r  gratuities  equal  to  those  which  had 
been  grant^  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  lesions. 

These  operations  led  on  to  the  spring,  when  a 
more  real  service  took  place  on  the  trontiers  of  the 
low  coontries.  From  that  quarter,  the  neople  of 
the  Remi*  oad  given  information,  that  tne  Bello- 
vaci,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Beauvais,  with  other  cantons  on  the  right  of  the 
<>ise,  were  actually  armine,  and  meant  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimation,  Caesar  thought  proper  again 
to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  service ;  and 
it  b  remarkable  that  this  legion,  though  now  in 
its  eighth  campaign,  is  ex))rcssly  saKi  to  bawe 
been  thus  employed  out  of  its  turn,  in  order  to 
improve  a  discijuine,  in  which,  when  compared 
t(i  the  other  legions^  they  vrero  deemed  to  be  still 
defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  legions,  the 
one  from  the  station  of  Fabius,  and  the  other 
from  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to  join  them 
in  the  country  of  the  Suesones,!^^  near  the  conflu- 
euoe  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  With  this  force 
Caesar  passed  the  Oise ;  but  arrived  too  late  to 
surprise  his  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,U  with  some 
of  their  neighbours,  apprehending,  from  the  fate 
of  the  nations  on  the  jLoire,  that  they  could  not 
reiy  for  safety  on  their  innocence,  nor  on  the 
care  which  they  had  taken  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  Romans,  had  taken  arms  for  their  own  se- 
curity, and  had  retired  with  all  their  effects  to  a 
strong  post  They  had  a  hill  in  their  front,  be- 
yond wnich  there  lay  a  morass^  and  in  that  situ- 
atioo  they  thought  themselves  sufficiently  secure 
without  any  artificial  work. 

Ossar  )x)eted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
end  supposing  that  the  superiority  oi  their  num- 
lera  would  inspire  them  with  confidence,  took 
measures  to  augment  their  presumption,  and  to 
teivc  some  advantage  from  the  erron  they  were 
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likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this  disposi- 
tion.   He  affected  unusual  caution,  fortified  his  ' 
camp  with  uncommon  care,  scarcely  ventured 
abroad  totx>ver  his  foni^rs,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely occupied  in  secunng  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  avoid  any 
general  action,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cessful war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  from  the  Roman 
camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  German 
horse,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  cavalry, 
which  had  come  to  the  assbtance  of  Cssar  from 
the  cantons  of  the  RemiFand  Lingones,!'  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the  avenues 
to  his  camp.  By  this  lo8S>  he  might  have  been  in 
a  little  time  redfuoed  to  great  distress,  or  even 
forced  to>  retire,  if  he  had  not  procured  a  speedy 
reinforcement,,  by  ordering  Trebonios,  with  the 
two  lemons  lately  stationed  at  Glenabum,u  and  a 
third  from  Avancum,>4'to  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession 
of  strength  to  their  enemy,,  and  recollecting  the 
fatal  blockade  and  ruin  or  their  countrymen  at 
Alesia,  determined  to  change  their  ground.  They  ' 
began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the  night,  by 
removing  their  sick,  wounded^  and  beggage ;  but 
bad  made  so  4ittle  progress  at  break  of  day,  that 
their  intention  was  discovered,  and  Caesar,  be- 
fore they  began  their  march,  had  time  to  pass  the 
morass^  and  to  take  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
in  their  front  This  he  did  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch ;  and  though  He  did-  not  think  it  expedient 
to  attack  them  in  their  present  position,  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  take  advantage  of  any  movement 
they  should  make^  and  continued  to  awe  them 
and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Grauls,  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to 
depart,  as  they  expected  before  day-light,  were 
obliged  to  continue  to  front  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  baggage.  They  still 
flattered  themselves^  that  Ciesar  before  night 
would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp;  but  ob- 
serving, that  whilti  the  greater  part  ot  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  for  action,  he  began  to 
entrench  himself  where  he  stood,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  elude  his  design. 
They  brought  forwarn  the  wood  and  straw, 
which  remained,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  their 
late  encampment,  kiid  them  in  a  continual  train 
along  the  front,  and  having  set  them  on  fire, 
produced  such  a  line  of  smoke^  as  darkened  the 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies.  Under 
this  cover,  they  began  their  retreat,  and  before 
Caesar  could  venture  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  hail  gained  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  first  sight  of  this  uncom- 
mon appearance,  ho  suspected  their  design,  and 
began  1^  advance;  but  the  precautions,  which  lie 
was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time 
they  wanted  to  efiect  the  first  part  of  their  retreat 
undisturbed. 

Before  nizht  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  Tormer  station,,  and  recurred  to  tlie 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  dis- 
tress the  Roman  army.  They  succeeded  in  most 
of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  were  sent 
abroad  by  Cssar  to  procure  him  provisions;  and 
having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  depending 
entirely  for  the  snfasistevca  ci  his  army  on  what 
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a  (iarticu]ar  district  could  supply,  they  formed  a 
*d«rign,  with  the  choice  of  their  army,  to  surround 
and  cut  oiT  the  parties,  which  they  expected  he 
muse  employ  on  that  service.  Cftsar  had  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  and  prepared,  in  his  turn, 
to  counteract  them.  He  placed  bis  army  In  a 
proper  position  to  surprise  the  great  detachment 
they  had  made ;  and  having  thus  taken  or  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  their  array,  obliged  the  re- 
mainder, who  were  thrown  into  despair  by  so 
great  a  ioss,  to  surrender  themselves  at  discre- 
tion ;  in  consequence  of  this  surrender,  he  got 
possesnon  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  neighbour- 

The  Belgic  nations  being  thus  finally  subdued, 
and  CsBsar  having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field,  except  a  few  desperate  band« 
from  diflferenl  parts  of  the  country,  who,  either 
from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  aversion  to  his  go- 
vernment, had  deserted  their  settlements,  he  de- 
termined to  act  against  them  in  different  quarters 
at  once,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreats,  which,  in  case 
of  distress,  this  remnant  of  the  nations  who  lately 
opposed  him  mutually  gave  to  each  other.  He  sent 
C.  Fabius,  with  twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  Lout?';  the  twelfth  legion  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Garonne,  with  orders  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbonne  from  the  incursions  of 
anf  stragglers,  whom  his  intended  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that  side. 
He  himself,  with  Labicnus  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeded  to  the  Meuse,  where  the  territories  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Ambiorix,i  beginning  to  be 
re-peoplcd,  and  the  nation  reinstated  under  its 
former  leader,  were  lx;come  again  the  object  of 
his  vengeance.  To  convince  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  peace  under  the 
government  of  a  prince  who  had  presumed  to 
circumvent  and  to  destroy  a  part  oi  the  Roman 
army,  he  renewed  his  military  execution  against 
them,  issuing  his  orders,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
to  snare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

While  Cesar  himself  was  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Graronne,  found  a  considerable 
force  in  arms  agdinst  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Ro- 
man officer,  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
The  natives  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  that  was 
in  possession  of  the  Romans ;  but  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Fabius^  they  withdrew,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  Loire  to  the  northward.  In 
this  attempt,  being  intercepted  in  their  march, 
and  obliged  to  fight  the  Roman  detachment,  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Aflor  this 
calamity,  about  five  hundred,  who  escaped  from 
the  field  under  Drapes,  a  prince  of  that  country, 
formerly  distinguished  in  the  war  agaiast  the 
Romans,  took  their  flight  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  proiiosed  to  attaot  the  Roman  province  of 
Narbonne,  in  order  to  compensato  their  losses 
with  its  sfxxis. 

Fabius  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quito  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  con- 
quest, followed  Drapes  to  the  southward,  over- 
took him  beyond  the  Garonne,  and  obliged  him, 
being  no  longer  in  condition  to  maiie  any  attompt 
on  the  Ronian  province,  to  take  refuge  at  Uxellou 
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dunum,3  a  place  of  itimigUi,  aitiiated.  on  a  stotp 
rock,  at  the  confluence  of  some  of  those  streams, 
which,  falling  from  the  Cevennes^  fijim  the  Ga- 
ronne by  their  junction. 

Here  Caninnis  and  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  together,  made  dispositions  to  invest  their 
enemy ;  but  bdfore  their  works  were  completed. 
Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  aoSess  to  the  field% 
wilhng  to  spare  the  niagax^es  which  he  kfd 
made  up  in  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  aik- 
tachment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  surprised 
and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained 
in  the  place,  being  supplied  for  a  considerable 
time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vigoroaf  de- 
fence; and,  by  keeping  the  Roman  army  far 
some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  up  anew  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations  aiouod 
them.  Cesar  thought  the  reduction  of  this  phwre 
an  object  that  reouiml  his  own  presence.  Having 
therefore  sent  Labienus  to  the  Moselle,  ana 
having  left  M.  Antony  to  command  m  the  low 
countries,  he  himself^  with  his  usual  despatch, 
crossed  great  part  of  Graul,  and  ai»pcared  on  the 
Graronne,  equally  unexpected  by  his  own  people, 
and  by  the  enemy  who  were  beaieged  in  the  town 
of  Uxeliodunum. 

The  place  being  strong  by  nature,  and  in  no 
want  of  provisions,  could  be  forced  only  by  cuttii^ 
off  its  access  to  water.  For  this  purpose  Csaar 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archers  and 
slingera,  and  effectually  prevented  the  besieged 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence.  He 
proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  a 
spring  which  burst  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town  ;  for  having  got  the  command  of 
the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the  source  from 
which  the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  its  former 
direction,  and,  by  depriving  the  besxcgers  of  this 
last  resource,  obliged  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  trust  to  nis  mercy.  In  this,  however, 
they  experienced  what  the  autlior,*  from  whom 
these  accounts  are  taken,  considered  as  moretlian 
the  usual  severity  of  ancient  war.  Cssar,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian,  bavins  given  proof  of 
his  clemency,  bethought  himself  now  of  an  ex- 
amrie  of  justice;  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
such  as  had  carried  arms  in  defence  of  Uxelio- 
dunum to  have  their  hands  struck  ofi*.^  And 
this  refined  set  of  cruelty  being  ioined  to  the 
many  barbarous  executions  with  which  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  had  been  achieved,  thus 
ended^the  war  in  Gaul. 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters  nc^  being  arrived,  Ciesar  thought 
proper  to  visit  the  nations  upon  the  Adour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Gasoony  f  the  only  part  of 
his  new  conquests  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
had  not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through 
this  country  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  was 
every  where  received  with  the  most  p^ect  sub* 
mission.  From  thence  he  re])aired  to  Narbonne, 
the  capital  of  his  original  province,  held  the  usual 
meetings  for  the  despatoh  of  civil  afifain^  and 
made  a  disposition  for  the  quartern,  of  his  army 
during  the  winter.    By  this  disposition  two  le- 


3  SuppoMd  to  be  Cadenau. 

:i  Hist,  de  Bell.  Gall,  lib  viii.  e.  44. 
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f^tOTta  were  Etationecl  In  the  high  country,  from 
which  Bpring  the  Gkironne  and  the  Loire,  or  in 
the  temtoriea  of  the  Limovaci  and  Arvemi;* 
two  at  BibracU  between  the  Soane  and  the 
Loire;  two  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  ^ 
9nd  the  remaining  foar  under  the  command  of 
Treboniua,  Vatiniua,  and  Gtuintus  Tullius  Ci- 
cm,  in  different  parts  of  the  low  coantriea.  To 
I  has  extremity  of  hi^i  new  conquests  he  himself 
rr|jaired,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Nemctocenna,* 
in  the  centre  of  his  northern  stations. 

By  this  distribution  of  his  army,  Ctesar  formed 
a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  original 
province,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions to  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheld.  And  by  his 
seeming  anxiet]^  for  the  safety  of  the  northern 
extremities  of  ms  province,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  distance  from  Italy,  he  probably  lulled  for  a 
while  the  vigilance  or  jealousy  of  his  principal 
opponents  at  Rome.  His  own  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  politics  was  never  less  re- 
mitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profligate  and  dissi- 
pated, but  when  the  occasion  required  exertion, 
oann^  and  eloqnent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  now  be- 
gan to  be  employed  by  Cflssar  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city;  ami,  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the 
pnesthood,  was  sent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had 
recently  served  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  principal 
part  among  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  nis  gene- 
ral. These  agents  yrere  continually  husi^  in 
laagnifying  his  services,  and  in  gaining  to  his  in- 
tereifit  every  person  of  consideration  who  could 
m  any  degree  advance  or  obstruct  lus  designs. 
In  the  conquest  of  Graul,  they  alleged  that  he 
added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  people  a 
territory  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
dirumrercnce,  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions 
Roman  money.^  They  took  care  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  name  and  by  his  directions,  under 
the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the  memory^  of 
hi^  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Fompey,  to  cajole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  feasts; 
and  proceeded  to  execute,  at  a  vreat  expense,  the 
Kplendid  works  which  Csesar  nad  formerly  or- 
dered. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time,  was  careful  to 
secure  the  affections  of  the  army ;  doubled  their 
pay,  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  other  articles 
which  were  derived  from  his  bounty.  Besides 
his  occasional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  time  of 
the  war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to 
each  {larticukr  soldier,  wlmt  to  persons  of  that 
condition  was  a  considerable  object.  In  the  city 
he  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every  fiimily, 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gained  the  master 
by  courting  the  mistress  or  favourite  slave.  His 
purse  was  ever  open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with 
presents,  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  to  silence 
the  creditors  of  those  who  were  oopreased  with 
debt.  He  encouraged  the  prodigal  to  squander 
their  patrimonies,  and  freely  lent  them  the  aids 
which  their  extravagance  rendered  necessary  to 
them.  He  kept  a  correspondence  at  the  same 
time  with  dependant  and  foreign  princes ;  and 
cook  upon  him  the  protection  of  provincial  towns. 
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in  order  to  seeixre  their  affiwtioii  and  tbor  con- 
fidenoe.i» 

While  Cesar  was  thus  extending  his  influence 
in  the  empire,  he  had  amused  Pompey  by  as- 
signing to  him,  in  all  their  arrangements,  what 
was  apparenUy  the  place  of  honour  and  of  import- 
ance at  the  bead  of  alTairs  at  Rome ;  as  he  had 
gratified  Crassus  likewise  by  leaving  him  to 
choose  the  roost  lucrative  government,  while  ho 
himself  submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pro- 
vincial officer,  to  explore  a  barbarous  country, 
and  to  make  war  with  its  natives.  But  by  thus 
yielding  the  supposed  preference  of  station  to  his 
rivals,  he  actuaity  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  ministers  of  his  own  ambition.  The 
former,  with  aU  hia  disposition  to  emulation  and 
jealousy,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  the  dupe  of 
these  artifices,  imagined  that  Ciesar  advanced  by 
his  permission,  and  that  the  present  state  of  par- 
ties was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address.  As  hd 
himself,  tor  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  ends  by  means  indirect  and  artificial,  he  was 
the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  affected  to 
be  deceived  by  him,  and  who  were  able  to  over- 
reach him.  Ahhough  it  was  impossibte  for  iiim 
niow  to  remain  any  longer  insensible  to  the  supe- 
riority which  Csesar  had  acquired,  or  to  those 
still  more  important  objects  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part 
openly  nor  directly  against  him,  "but  cx>ntented 
himself  with  empfoying  othera  in  ill-concerted 
and  ineffectual  attacks,  which  he  sometimes  dis- 
owned, and  always  feebly  supported.  At  last, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures  of  which 
we  have  observed  the  beginning  in  the  senat^  he 
hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  body  acainst 
Cffisar,  without  having  provided  any  muitaiy 
power  to  enforce  their  commands. 

Pompey  himself  while  most  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ambition,  and  when  he  had  it  most  in 
his  power  to  trample  on  the  civil  constitution  of 
his  country,  had  shown  a  respect  for  the  com- 
monwealth, which  kept  him  within  bounds  that 
were  consistent  with  this  species  of  government; 
and  he  imagined  that  no  man  could  presume  to 
surpass  himself  in  pretensions  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary  level.  In  the  course  of  debates  relating 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  ^nerally  s^e 
ambiguously,  or  afl'ected  to  cfisbelieve  the  designs 
that  were  imputed  to  Cesar ;  but  finding,  on  the 
last  motion  which  was  made  to  recall  him  from 
Graul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were 
turned  upon  himself^  he  was  forced  to  break  si- 
lence ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  embarrassment, 
said,  that  although  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  could  not,  in  consistence  with 
justice,  be  instanUy  recalled,  yet  that  affer  the 
first  of  March  he  should  have  no  diflScultiei  on 
the  subject  **  But,"  says  one  of  the  senators, 
"  what  if  this  motion  sHould  then  have  a  nega- 
tive put  upon  it 9"  "I  shall  make  no  distinc- 
tion," replied  Pompey,  "between  Cesar's  refusing 
to  obey  tlie  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  procuring 
some  one  here  to  forbid  that  order."  "But  what 
if  he  persist  in  demanding  the  consulate  while  he 
retains  his  province  and  his  army  *?"  "  What," 
replied  Pompey,  "if  my  own  cmld  should  offeif 
me  violence  ?"•* 

After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fix 
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tiM  qaffltibn  of  Cesar's  recall  for  the  first  of 
March,  Pompey  bcin^  at  NapieSj  was  taken  ill, 
and  fiuppoeed  to  be  m  danger.  His  recovery 
ga^  a  general  satisfaction,  of  which  he  had  after- 
wards  very  flattering  proofs  in  his  progress 
through  Italy.  He  was  every  where  met  by 
pvDcessions,  found  the  ways  strowed  before  him 
with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes, 
who  appeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  for  tha  re- 
turn of  his  health. 

Whatever  part  Perapey  himself  or  hia emissa- 
ries may  ha  ye  had  in  procuring  these  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  alfectiim,  it  is  probable  he 
was  highly  flattered  with  them,  and'  eather  mis- 
took them  himself,  or  hoped  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  proofs  of  a  consideration  and 
power  which  no  attempt  of  his  rival  could  overset 
or  impair. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  parties,,  diiring 
this  summer  and  autumn,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, had  been  turned  to  the  aiTairs  of  Cssar, 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued :  and  they  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted 
from  this  object  by  an  alarm -on  the  side  of  Syria. 
The  Parthians,  encouraged  by  their  late  success 
against  Crassus,  passed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
great  army,  'commanded  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
Orodes,  under  the  direction  of  Osaces,  a  veteran 
and  experienced  leader.  They  had,  during  the 
preceding  winter,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Armenia,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  his 
forces  in  this  invasion.  The  disaster  of  Crassus 
had  rendered  the  Parthian  name  terrible  at  Rome; 
and  this  intelligrenoe  struck  a  momentary  panic 
in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy  were  already  at  the 
gates.  Some  proposed  to  give  Pompey  the  com- 
mand in  Syria;  some  to  send  Cssar  thither; 
and  others,  to  send  both  the  present  consuls  to 
the  army  with  a  proper  ranforcement.' 

But  before  these  measures  could  be  determined, 
or  before  any  reinforcement  could  be  ready  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were  relieved 
of  their  feara  by  Caius  Cassius^  the  seneral  then 
commanding  in  that  province,  who  had  obliged 
the  Parthians  to  withdraw  from  Antioch ;  in  their 
retreat  attacked  them,  and  made  great  slaughter. 
Osaces  in  that  action  received  some  wounds,  of 
which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  died,  and  the 
Parthian  army  continued  in  their  retreat  during 
the  followin]7  year  beyond  the  Euphrates;  sen- 
sible, in  their  turn,  that  a  war  carried  over  the 
wastes  of  that  desokted  frontier  might  be  ruinous 
to  any  power  by  which  it  was  attempted. 

Biboius,the  present  proconsul  of  Syria,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Farthians,  arrived  in  his 
{vrovince,  and,  according  to  the  cstabliiihed  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
tnumph  for  the  victory  which^  under  his  au6> 
uices,  though  before  his  arrival^  had  been  obtained 
Dy  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  some  dis- 
turbances in  his  own  province,  furnished  Cicero^ 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  occasion  of  some 
militery  opcnitions,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not 
liiaterial  to  the  military  history  of  the  times^  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  this 
eminent  personage.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
his  command  in  CUicia,  and  however  better  fitted 
by  his  liabits  for  the  forum  and  the  political  as- 
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sembUes  at  Rome  than  for  the  £eld,  i 
abilities  to  qualify  him  for  any  station,  put  him*- 
self  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  preparea  for  iho, 
defence  uf  his  province.  He  had  set  out  from  Rome 
in  May ;  and  having  bad  a  conference  with  Pom- 
pey at  Tarentum,  arrived  at  Brundusium  od  the 
twenty- first  of  that  month.^ 

The  military  establishment  of  Cilicia  beinff  im 
more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  Cioeio  applied  for  an  augmentation 
of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  at 
Brundusium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  8(>- 
plication.  But  finding  that  his  request,  having 
been  opposed  by  the  consul  Sulpiaus,'  was  uii^ 
successful,  he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and< 
passing  through  Athens,  reached  his  province  oa 
the  last  of  July.  Here  he  found  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  zeceotly 
broke  out  among  them,,  separated  from  their  offi- 
cers, dispersed  in  places  of  their  own  choosin^^ 
the  men  of  entire  cohorts  absent  from  their 
colours,  and  considering  themselves  as  exempt 
from  any  authority  or  government  whatevez. 
Trusting  to  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  name 
and  commission  of  proconsul,  he  ordered  M. 
Annms,  one  of  his  heutenants,  to  assemble  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to 
encamp  at  Iconium  in  Licaonia.  There  he  joined 
them  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August;  and  having 
intelligence  of  the  Parthian  invaiRon,  took  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  his  province ;  marched^ 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Cvbistra,.on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia;  took  under  his  protection  thtf 
king  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  then  threatened  by 
a  powerful  faction  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by 
receiving  him  as  a  prince  in  allianca  with  ia» 
Romansy  dispelled  the  storm  that  had  been  ga* 
thered  against  him.  He  accepted,,  at  the  same 
time,,  of  me  oflfer  that  was  made  by  Dejotenis^  to 
join  him  with  all  his-  forces;  and  being  in  this 
situation  when  he  received  accounte  that  the 
Parthians  had  presented  themselves  before  An- 
tioch, he  supposed  that  his  presence  might  be 
wanted  to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Syria.  He  accordingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passes-  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  however,  he  learnt,  that  the  storm  had 
blown  over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  their  retreat;  and 
that  Bibulus  was  then  at  Antioch.  This  intel- 
ligence he  communicated  to  Dejotarus,  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,,  that  his  assistance  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  for  soma 
yeara  subject  to  ths  Romans ;  but  the  inhabitante 
of  the  mountainous  parts  had  never  ackiiow*  • 
led^ed  their  authority,  nor  even  that  of  their  own 
national  sovereigns.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country,  finding  that  the 
people  had  retired  to  their  strong  holds,  and  were 
still  determined  to  oppose  his  authority,  formed  a 
design  to  surprise  them ;  and,  for  the  better  exe- 
cution of  his  project,  made  a  feint  to  withdraw  to 
Epiphania,  wnere  he  halted  for  a  day,  as  if  to  re- 
firesh  his  troops.  On  the  day  following,  which 
was  the  eleventh  of  October,  in  the  evening,  he 
put  his  army  again  in  motion  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  before  morning  arrived  in.  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to* 
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tb^-imri  liiiJiMiMis;  euttliem  <iff  wputtaiv. 
pimmed  «iich  an  fled,  forced  their  etrong  bolds, 
and  in  about  sixty  days  ndoced  acnne  towns  and 
s  eenttdemble  tnct  of  country,  which  had  never 
befim  aeknowledged  the  Roman  government 

The  troopa,  on  this  occasion,  saluted  Cioero 
with  the  title  of  imperator;  which,  being  asually 
giveft  to  vKtorioos  leaders,^  was  commonly  un- 
danload  as  the  snffrage  of  the  army  for  obtainmg 
a  tnuaaph.  He  himself,  accordingly,  on  this  cir- 
cmnatanoer  together  with  the  service  which  gave 
ootesion  to  it,  afterwards  grounded  his  claim  of 
thttt  honoar.  This  daim  he  scarcely  seems  to 
have  seriously  entertained ;  he  even  treats  ic  as  a 
jeat  in  some  of  his  letters ;  j^et  the  triumph  being 
m  tiiese  latter  times  considered  rather  as  the 
nMms  ef  acquiring  a  certain  rank  in  the  com- 
monwealth, than  as  the  just  reward  of  military 
niMrit,  he  submitted  his  claim  to  the  senate^  and 
urged  fais  friends  to  support  it.  His  conduct  as 
^oivemor  of  a  province,  at  a  time  when  this  sta- 
tMn  was  supposed  to  give  a  license  to  every  spe- 
cies of  rapine  and  oppression,  did  honour  to  his 
own  disposition,  and  to  those  literary  studies,  in 
whicb  hie  was  taught  to  choose  the  objects  of  his 
ambition  and  his  nabits  of  life.  In  this  character 
he  declined,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  attend- 
ants^ all  those  pvesents^  eontiibutione,  and  even 
supplies  of  provisions,  of  which  custom  or  law 
faa«l  ttuthorised  the  Roman  govemon,  in  passing 
tfaiongh  the  provinces,  to  avail  themselves.  In 
t^  command  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hainanity,  condescension,  and  disinterestedness ; 
^ras  easy  of  access  and  hospitable ;  open,  in  par- 
tipular  to  all  persons  of  literary  merit  and  in- 
^nuity,  whom  he  entertained  without  ostenta- 
tion. In  such  situations  other  Roman  generals, 
though  of  great  merit,  indulged  themselves  in 
what  WBS  tSd  custom  of  their  tunes ;  they  drained 
the  provinces  to  accumulate  their  own  fortunes, 
or  puuDed  their  money  there  at  extravagant  in- 
tpveat.  He  was  governed  by  diSerenA  maxims, 
and  wished  to  rise  above  his  contemporaries  bj 
the  fome  of  bos  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  of  his 
inj^uity  and  civil  aecomplbhments.  Other 
oilimis  might  possess  greater  steadiness,  and 
fiHce  or  elevation  of  mind ;  but  his  fine  genius, 
hii  talents,  and  fair  disposition,  of  which  his 
weakness  indeed  often  prevented  the  full  effect, 
still  rendered  him  an  important  acquisition  to 
either  of  the  parties  in  the  commonw«iIth.  And 
as  they  endeavoured  to  gain,  so  they  even  seemed 
Is  aoqaire,  his  Bupix>rt  in  their  turns. 

Whilst  the  afiairs  of  the  respective  provinces 
wtoxe  thus  administered  by  the  commanders  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted,  the  usuai  time  of 
eteetions  at  Rome  being  arrived,  L.  ^miliua 
Psulus^  and  C.  Claudius  MarceUns  were  elected 
Is  succeed  to  the  considate  for  the  following  year. 
Soon  after  these  elections  attem])ts  were  made, 
though  witlurat  effect,  to  carry  into  execution 
ssne  of  the  regulations  devised  by  Pompey,  in 
h»  late  administrations,  to  check  the  corruption 
ct  the  times.  Calidius  had  been  engaged  m  the 
last  eompetition,  and  immediately  upon  nis  disap- 
pointment was  brought  to  trial  tor  illegal  means 
snpleyed  in  his  canvass.  He  was  acquitted ;  and, 
im  resentment,  retorted  the  char^  on  Marcellus, 
ia  order,  if  possible,  to  annul  his  election ;  but 
lailed  in  the  attempt 
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Of  those  who  were  noiw  elsoted  eonmk^  Caioi 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  bis  relation  and  immediate 
predecessor  Marcos  Mafoallus,  was  understood 
to  be  in  the  interesr  of  Poaipey.  iEmilius  Pan- 
luB,  a  senator  of  rank,  and  of  conns  inteieated  in 
the  preservation  of  thsrepublfe,.  the  honours  of 
which  he  was  so  well  entitled  to  share,  was  ex- 
pected to  support  the  measures  of  the  senate,  and 
adhere  to  the  established  foims..  Together  with 
internal  tranquillity,  the  government  seemed  to 
recover  its  andient  severity.  Appius  Claudius, 
kite  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  Calpumius  Piso 
were  chosen  censors,  and  appeared  to  have  au- 
thority enough  to  carry  into  execution  the  pow- 
ers lately  restored  to  this  oflice  by  the  ordinance 
of  Scipio.  It  was  expected  that  these  censoiB 
would  hold  an  even  bakEUice  between  the  factions. 
Appius  favoured  Pompey,  and  Pise,  from  his  re- 
lation of  iather-in-law  to  Cesar,  was  necessarily  ' 
disposed  to  check  the  partiality  of  his  colleaj^ue. 
The  hopes  of  the  senate  were  l^Lewise  consuer- 
ably  raised  bjr  the  unexpected  nomination  of 
Cams  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes. 
Servius  Pols,  after  being  elected  into  this  office, 
had  been  convicted  of  brioery,  the  election  was  set 
aside,  and  Curio  substituted-  in  his  p\mx.  This 
young  man  was  ef  an  honourable  fiimtly;  and 
possessing  talents  which  qualified  him  for  the 
nighest  nretennents^  naturallv  set  out  on  a  foot  of 
indepenaence,  and  joined  those  who  were  for 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  own  equal  pretensbns  to  honour  and 
power.  Being  active  and  bold,  as  well  as  elo- 
quent, the  senators  were  fond  of  a  partizan  who 
was  likelv  to  take  upon  himself  mncn  of  that  fa- 
tigue and  danger  which  many  of  them  were  wil- 
ling, even  where  their  own  estates  and  dignities 
were  concerned,  to  devolve  upon  others. 

The  new  magistrates  accordingly  entered  on 
office  with  high  expectations  that 
U.  C.  703.  the  dangrerous  pretensions  of  ambi- 
L.^miUu,  tiouscitiien^piticulariy  thoeeof 
Paubu,  and  Cesar,  would  be  effectually  cbeek- 
C.  Claudius  ed.  The  consuls  were  possessed 
MareeUut.  ©f  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  re- 
quiring them  to  proeeed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Cesar's  province  by  tne  first  of  March. 
This  resolution  wanted  only  the  consent  of  the 
tribunes  to  render  it  a  formal  act  of  the  executive 
f)ower,  of  which  this  branch  was  by  the  constitu- 
tion lodged  in  the  senate.  But  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes having  forbid  the  decree,  M.  Marcellus, 
late  consul,  moved  that  application  might  be 
made  to  this  officer  to  withdraw  the  negative, 
which  prevented  the  effect  of  what  the  senate 
had  resolved.  But  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority^-  of  the  senate  itself;  and  many  other 
symptoms  of  Cesar's  great  influence,  even  over 
this  order  of  men,  soon  after  appeared. 

This  able  politician,  probably  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  any  views  upon  Italy,  had  fixed 
bis  quarters,  and  that  of  his  army,  in  the  low 
countries,  and  at  the  extremity  of  his  recent  con- 

Siuests.  But  instead  of  seizing  every  pretence,  as 
ormeily,  for  making  war  on  Uie  natives  of  Ghiul, 
he  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fefars,  and  to  con« 
cUiate  their  affections  ;<  and  while  he  kept  the 
whole  province  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity^ 
collected  money,  provided  arms,  and  completed 
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his  kgkniB,  as  it  prefMtiiig  for  a  dmmoas  tat\ 
imporUnt  war.  Uis  distance  from  Italy  hiHeJ 
tbe  jealousy  of  hU  oppoaents,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  bis  operations  unobserved.  He  spared 
BO  expense  in  gaining  aocesaiens  to  lus  interest; 
and  when  promises  were  accepted,  seemed  to 
make  them  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
means  on  which  he  relied  for  the  perfommnoe  oi 
them.  In  this  he  acted  as  on  the  eve  oi  a  great 
lerolulion,  the  event  of  which  was  to  raise  him 
above  the  want  of  resources,  or  above  the  neces- 
sity of  a  scrupulous  fiiith  with  private  persons. 
He  actually  remitted  at  this  time  great  sums  of 
money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred talents^  or  about  289,50(K,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the^conaul  ^milius  alone^  who  was  sup- 
posed to  expend  this  monej[  in  erecting  pubhc 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  not  being 
superior  to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  which 
was  addressed  to  his  vanity,  in  being  made  agent 
and  trustee  for  so  popular  a  leader  as  .Cosar,  he 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  in  all 
the  contests  which  arose  during  his  consulate, ^ 
became  an  active  partisan  for  the  person  who  haid 
honoured  him  witn  so  flattering  a  trust 

It  was  likewise  very  en-Ay  observed  in  these 
debates,  that  the  zeal  of  Curio,  who  set  out  with 
violent  invectives  against  Casar,  began  to  abate ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  puUic  to  other  objects ;'  and  at 
last  foirly  withdrew  himself  from  the  support  of 
the  senate,  and  espoused  the  interest  of  Uasar  in 
every  question. 

This  interest  was  now  likewise  strengthened 
by  the  accessions  brought  to  it  in  consequence  o( 
the  disputes  of  the  censors.  These  magistrates 
concurred  in  expuiging  from  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
many  even  of  noble  fiunily,  on  account  of  some 
infiuny  or  blemish  in  their  character.  But  Ap- 
piiu%  having  carried  his  affectation  of  zeal  beyond 
what  the  age  could  bear,  and  being  suspected  of 
partiatitv  to  Pompejr's  ifriends,  g;ave  onenoe  to 
Piso^  w^  by  protecting  many  citizens  who  were 
stigmatized  by  his  collrague,  gained  them  to  the 
interest  of  Casar.  From  .these  several  causes 
this  party  became  very  numerous  even  in  the 
senate,  and  continued  to  suspend  anv  decrees 
that  were  proposed  to  deprive  Cesar  of  his  com- 
mand, or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  privilege 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him. 

It  was  aflerwards  discovered,  in  the  sequel  of 
these  transactions,  that  Curio,  some  time  before 
he  openly  declared  himself  for  Cesar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  Tlus  young  man,  like 
the  youth  of  .that  age  in  general,  had  dissipated 
his  tortune,  and  contracted  immense  debts.  His 
popularity  was  the  effect  of  his  profusbn;  and 
the  load  uf  his  debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain 
finend  to  government,  and  to  laws  which  support- 
ed the  iust  claims  d  his  creditors  against  nim. 
He  readily  listened  to  Cesar,  who  ofierod  to  relieve 
him  of  this  burden,  and  actually  paid  his  debts  to 
a  great  amount  ^  according  to  some  reports,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  Roman  money  ;<  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  six  times  that  sum.* 

1  Appian.  Platareh. 
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Curb,  nilar  he  took  bis  iMohrtiMi  to  jM  C«- 
sar,  eontinoed  to  speak  the  lao);[wige  of  h»  fimmr 
party,  and  to  act  in  oonoert  with  them,  until  he 
shoi^  find  a  plausible  excoae  for  broking  with 
them.  Such  a  psetenoe*  he  sooght  h^  atailinf 
many  subjects  of  debate  without  comsnltiDg  tlw^ 
and  by  making  proposals  in  whfeh  he  kmir  thai 
the  leading  men  of  the  aenate  woold  iioteoBeB& 
To  this  e&ct  he  devised  a  project  far  the  mpan- 
tion  of  the  highways^  offering  hhaself  to  have 
the  inspectbn  of  the  work  for  &f9  yean.  And 
when  much  time  had  been  spent  in  firuitlesa  d^> 
bates  on  this  subject,  he  insisted,  that  a  eonsider- 
aUe  intercalation  should  be  madie  to  lengthen  the 
year,  to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  ripen  his  pt0> 
jects.  Being  opposed  in  this  by  tbs  coNcga  of 
Augurs,'  he  employed  his  tribumtian  power  to 
obstruct  all  other  business,  and  sepantea  biBsnlf 
entirely  firom  his  friends  in  the  senate. 

Cuno,  having  in  this  maimer  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  onoe  openly 
join  their  opponents ;  but,  with  profeasiom  of  in- 
dependence, afiected  to  oppose  the  erron  of  both ; 
and,  by  this  artful  conduct,  seemed  to  have  ro* 
oeived  the  instruictions,  or  to  have  imitated  the 
policy  of  his  leader.  When  the  great  queatioa 
of  Cesar's  recall  was  revived,  he  invei^ud,  aa 
formerly,  against  the  exorbitant  powers  which 
had  been  committed  to  this  genera),  and  uiged 
the  necesfflty  of  having  them  revoked;  but  rah- 
joined,  that  the  powers  granted  to  Pompey  were 
equally  dangerous,  and  poposed,  that  both  should 
be  ordered  to  disband  toeir  armiei^  and  return  to 
a  private  station.  The  partizans  of  Pompey  in- 
sisted, that  the  term  of  nis  cummission  waa  not 
yet  expired ;  nor  that  of  Cesar's,  rqdied  Cuzio. 
if  either  is  to  be  disarmed,  it  is  pnmer  that  both 
should  be  so ;  if  only  one  aimy  be  nwhsnded,  we 
are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  uartiea  in  the 
stete;  one  devoted  to  Cesar,  anotner  to  Pom* 
pey,  and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
public against  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  eithsK. 
The  latter  must  have  been  few,  and  oouki  not 
hope  to  be  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two^  as  appeared  by  the 
character  of  its  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cesar  had  shown  faimaelf  in 
his  political  course,  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.  In  tl^  capacity  of  a  subject, 
he  had  sup^Nnted  every  party  that  was  inclined 
to  commit  disorder  in  the  state,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government.  In  that  of  a  magistrate 
he  spumed  every  legal  restraint,  acted  the  part 
of  a  demagogue,  supporting  himself  by  popular 
tumults,  and  the  credit  of  a  jfaotion,  against  the 
hws  of  his  country;  and  it  was  the  gcmeral  ofi- 
nion  of  consklerate  persona,  that  his  thirst  of 
power  and  emoluinent  was  not  be  satiated  with- 
out a  total  subversion  of  govemment :  that  ii^  in 
the  contest  which  seemea  to  impend,  his  swoni 
should  prevail,  a  aoene  of  bloodshed  and  rapine 
would  ensue,  far  exceeding  what  bad  yet  been 
exhibited  in  any  calamity  that  had  ever  befoUen 
the  republic.  The  description  of  his  adherents,* 
and  the  character  of  persons  that  crowded  to  lus 
standard,  justified  the  general  fear  and  distrust 
which  was  entertained  of  his  designs.  All  who 
had  fiillen  under  the  sentence  of  t&  law,  all  who 
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^mihi  tins  fiibi,  di  wlio  iiad  flofierad  may  dis- 
gHKe^  or  were  conadous  they  deaerved  it;  young 
men  'who  were  impatient  of  government;  the 
fopuhoe  who  had  an  avenioD  to  order ;  the  bank- 
rapt,  to  whom  bw  and  property  itaelf  were  ene- 
ibmb;  aH  these  looked  for  hu  approach  with 
uapatience,  and  joined  in  eveiy  cry  that  was 
Aiaed  in  his  favour. 
Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  paity,  had 
mw  oeased  to  embroil  the  state  with  his  in- 


trigoea^  and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  imp- 
tienee  §n  extraoidlnaiy  and  impreoedentad  no- 
nonn;  yet,  when  possessed  of  power,  he  had 
empkryed  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to 
dehght  in  receiving  these  sin^lar  tmsts  by  the 
fiee  choice  of  his  country ;  not  in  extorting  them, 
not  in  making  any  illegal,  use  of  them,  nor  in 
TStaAnng  them  bevond  the  teims  prescribed  by 
his  commission,  it  appeansd,  that  in  nothing  he 
had  «ver  injured  the  commonwealth  so  deeply, 
as  in  ctfbolQng  with  Cssar  while  he  rose  to  his 
present  elevation,  from  which  he  was  not  likdy 
to  descend,  without  some  signal  convulsion  in 
thestote.^ 

This  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were 
now  to  contend  f^r  power  at  the  hazaid  of  the 
repaUie,  made  it  easy  for  good  citizens  to  choose 
their  aide.  But  they  nevertheless  naturally  wished 
to  prevent  the  contest  from  coming  to  extremities ; 
as  m  the  event  of  the  war,  which  the^  dreaded, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  military  go- 
vemnMnt  They  considered  the  proposal  of 
Curio  as  a  mere  pretence  to  justify  Cesar  in 
keeping  possession  of  his  army ;  but  they  saw  that 
there  Was  no  force  in  the  i^public  sufHcient  to 
resist  him.  They  wished  to  arm  Pompey  for 
this  purpose;  but  were  orevented,  either  by  the 
eoiifioenoe  which  he  stiH  gave  them  of  his  own 
superiority,  or  by  their  fear  of  precipitating  the 
state  into  a  civil  war,  by  seeming  to  take  any 
precautions  against  it 

Csesar  would  have  considered  every  attempt  to 
arm  the  republic  as  a  declaration  against  himself; 
and  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities  before  any 
such  measure  coukl  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposal  for  disarming  at  once  both  Cssar 
and  Fompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  pojnilar  party,  who  perpetually 
sounded  the  cry  or  liber^  against  the  senate, 
and  htely  too  against  Pompey  himself  who,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  his  administration  when 
last  in  ofiice,  and  the  severity  of  his  prosecutions 
against  bribery  and  other  offences,  wnich  are  not 
oilions  to  the  vulgar,  was  become  in  a  consider- 
able ddgree  unpopukr,  and  supposed  to  aim  at  a 
tyranny.  Witn  such  powers  as  Pompey  already 
possessed,  it  was  reckoned  an  effort  of  courase 
to  oppose  him.  And  Curio,  in  coming  fVom  the 
!*enate,  with  the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a 
part,  vras  received  by  the  populace  with  shouts 
and  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  his  house 
over  wa^s  strewed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  victor 
in  the^  circus,  presented  vrith  chaplets  and  gar- 
lands, in  rewara  of  his  courageous,  patriotic  and 
impartifll  conduct  This  happened  about  the 
time  that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
making  a  show  of  his  great  popularity  In  the 
rountfy  towns,  where  he  was  received  with  feasts, 
prooeftrions,  and  acclamations,  on  occasion  of  his 
Tdoovery  fiom  a  supposed  dangerous  illness.  Cis- 
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Bar  too  had  a  Kke  reception  in  the  towns  of  tha 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  bat  it  is  likely,  that  of  these 
three  nretcfiders  to  popnbrity,  Pompey  was 
most  emted  with  his  snare  of  the  public  fiivour, 
and  the  most  likely  to  mistake  these  appearances 
of  consideration  for  the  stable  foundations  of 
power.  Under  this  mistake  probably  it  was,  tint 
when  one  of  his  firiends  asked  him,  with  what 
force  he  was  to  oppose  Casar  if  he  should  mareh 
into  Italy  with  his  aimy?  ^'In  Italy/*  he  an- 
swered, "I  can  raise  foroes  with  a  stamp  of  my 
foot."  He  was^  however,  greatiy  alarmed  by  the 
motion  which  had  been  nuide  by  Cuiie,  and  by 
the  reception  it  met,  both  in  the  approbation  oif 
the  senaton,  and  in  the  aedamationa  of  tlie  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  a  letter,  on  tiiis  oocasion,  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  tHe  services  of 
Cesar,  and  mentioned  his  own.  ^  His  late  con- 
siiiate,*'  he  said,  "was  not  of  his  seekinj^;  it  was 
pressed  upon  him  to  8a%e  the  repubiie  in  the 
midst  of  creat  dangen;  the  cmnmand  he  then 
bore  had  aevoNed  upon  him  in  eonseipienoe  of 
his  having  been  consul,  and  was  given  for  a  term 
of  years,  yet  for  from  bising  expired ;  but  he  was 
ready,  nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 

Einition  of  his  term,  to  resign  with  alaorit^  what 
e  had  accepted  witik  reluctance."  He  continued, 
on  every  occasion,  to  repeat  the  same  professlona 
addinj^,'  *'  Thsit  he  made  no  doubt  his  relation  and 
his  finend  Cssar  would  cheerfully  make  a  like 
sacrifice  to  the  foare  and  apprehensions  of  lus 
felk>w-citizens ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  hard 
struggle  with  warlike  enemies^  lie  wouU  now 
hasten  to  retire  in  peaoe^  and  to  solaoe  himself  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  repose." 

Pompey,  for  the  most  part,  chose  to  dissemble 
his  sentiments,  and  advanced  to  his  purpose  by 
indirect  means ;  he  was,  therefore,  like  most  art- 
ful men,  easily  over-reached  by  persons  who  per- 
ceived has  designs;  and  probably,  en  the  present 
occasion,  was  tiie  only  dupe  of  his  own  artifices, 
or  of  those  that  were  employed  against  him. 
Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attacked  this  part 
of  his  character,  insisting  that  actions,  and  not 
professions,  vrore  now  to  be  regarded :  that  the 
army  of  Caniar  was,  to  the  republic^  a  necessary 
defence  against  that  of  Pompey;  tluct  neverthe- 
less, both  should  be  orderea  to  disband,  under 
pain  of  being  dedared,  in  case  of  disobedieniDe, 
enemies  to  their  country ;  and  that  an  army  shonki 
be  instantly  levied  to  enforce  these  ofden.  "  Now,' ' 
said  he,  '*i8  tiie  tinie  to  reduce  this  assuming  and 
arrogant  man,  while  yon  have  a  person  who  can 
dispute  his  pretensions,  and  who  can  wrest  those 
arms  out  of  nis  hands,  which  he  never  would  have 
willingly  dropped."  • 

The  jfriends  of  Cesar,  in  the  senate,  offered  to 
compromise  the  dispute;  and  provided  Pomp^ 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Cesar  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  Cisalfnne  Gaul  with  two  legions, 
they  proposed,  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  other 
part  of  his  provinoes.  "  Observe  the  dutiful  citi- 
zen and  good  subject,"  said  Cato,  "  how  ready  he 
is  to  ^uit  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  if  yon  only 
put  him  in  posseamm  of  Italy  and  of  the  city ; 
and  how  ready  to  accept  of  yoor  voluntary  suh- 

Ission,  rather  than  emph^  your  own  aiaay 
against  yon  lo  enforce  it"" 

In  Uie  result  «f  these  debatM^  the  I 
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"the  mdtkn  of  tin  conMl  MnoeiliM,  came  to  a 
irate  on  the  foHowin^  quettioin,  which  were  ee- 
pentely  etiitod,  rriatw;  to  the  appointments  both 
of  G  Atar  and  of  Pomp^«  On  the  fint  question, 
Whether  Caaar  shoahi  disband  his  army  1  the 
^3^  were  ^necal  throughout  the  house.  On 
the  second,  lelalriag  to  Pompey,  the  Noe»  greatly 
prevailed.  Corio  and  M.  Antony  insisted,  that 
the  questions  were  not  &irly  pot;  and  that  they 
did  not  collect  the  sense  of  the  senate ;  that  the 
maioritv  tttght  be  of  opinion,  that  both  should 
dimnd{  aiul  that  both,  therefore,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  question.  To  this  poipoee, 
aoeonfingljr,  a  third  queaiion  was  put;  ana  the 
•ensite  having  divided,  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Ayea  appeued  against  twenty- 
two  Noe».^  Whether  these  pvocmings  of  the 
•senate  were  annulled  by  any  informality,  er  were 
deprived  of  effect  by  any  other  circumstance,  does 
not  appear.  The  omy  immediate  consequence  they 
seem  to  have  produced,  was  an  order  to  Pompey 
andCasar,  requiring  each  of  them  tomarchalegion 
to  reinforce  the  array  in  Sjrria,  where  the  Paithi- 
ana,  though  repulsed  fma  Antioch  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  bad  wintered  in  the  Cyrrhestica,  a  di»- 
trix^  of  that  province,  and  threatened  to  repeat 
their  invasbn  in  the  present  spring  and  summer; 
and  this  appeats  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
feeble  attempt  to  strip  Cesar  of  two  legions,  of 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  executed,  he  well 
Knew  how  to  disafvpoint  the  eflect 

While  the  subject  of  Goeax's  appointments 
occupied  all  parties  at  Rome^  he  himsnf,  with  his 
army,  pessecl  a  qui^  winter  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the 
end  of  It,  or  early  in  the  spring,  set  out  for  Italy: 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  lor  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  college  of  augurs, 
which  was  fiiat  approaching ;  and  for  which  his 
friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votes  were  to  be  procured  in  the  colonies  and  free 
cittes  bordering  on -that  part  of  his  province  which 
vras  beyond  t&  Alpa{  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  speed  to  secure  them :  but  being 
informed,  on  the  load,  that  the  electbn  of  augurs 
vras  past^  and  that  his  friend  Antony  had  pre- 
vaileo,  he  nevertheless  continued  his  journey,  and 
vrith'the  same  diligence  as  before  hcoad  received 
this  information,  wrinff,  It  was  proper  he  should 
thank  his  friends  Kyr»tiieir  ^ood  offices,  and  re- 
quest'the  ountinuanoe  of  their  favour  in  his  own 
competition -for  the  consulate,  which  lie  proposed 
to  declare  on  the  following  year.  He  alkj^ed,  as 
a  reason  for  his  eariy  applKation,  that  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  oppress  mm,  or  to  withstand  his 
just  pretensions,  had  placed  G.  Marcellus  and  P. 
Lentulus  iir  the  magi8trac)r  of  the  present  year, 
amlhad  rejected  the  preteDsbaaof  Gtalba,  though 
much  better  founded. 

He  was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and 
colonies  of  Gisalpine  Gaul  with  more  than  a 
kingly  reoeptioo,  with  sacrifices  and  processions 
every  where  made  by  innuraereble  crowds,  which 
were  asssmbied  to  see  and  admire  him.  Having 
made  thieeipcuit  of  this  province,  and  sounded 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  he  retumed  with 
l^reat- despatch  to  his  qiufteraat  Neraetooenna,^ 
in  the  fow  countries,  where  he  likewise  wished  to 
know  the  •disposition  aa  well  as  -the  state  of  his 
army ;  and,  tor  this  purpose,  ordered  tho  whole 
to  Bswmbie  im  the  Moselie.    He  foresaw,  that 
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Che  senate  might  poUbly  pats  a  decree  to'sdper- 
sede  him ;  and  that  he  must  then  depend  upon 
the  attachment  of  his  legions,  and  malce  war,  er 
submit,  aa  he  found  them  incUned ;  in  thisy  how- 
ever, it  is  prohaUe  he  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
solved, or  nad  no  donbt  of  their  vrilBngness  to  be- 
came his  partnen  in  a  miiitaiy  adventure  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

In  this  state  of  affoirs  he  asoffned  to  Labiemis 
Ins  station  within  the  Alps ;  and  seeming  to  have 
conceived  a  suspician  ca  this  officer^  or  rather 
knowing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  foUow  him, 
in  case  nis  oommisBion  should  be  withdrawn  by 
>tho  senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in  any  act  of  hos- 
•tility  against  the  republic,  he  wished  to  prevent 
the  disputes  which  might  arise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  determin-  ' 
ing  how  he  should  deal  with  a  citizen,  who  being 
an  offender  against  himself  was  nevertJieless  hi 
his  duty  totSt  stete^  and  who  either,  by  his  im- 
punity or  b^  his  suffering,  might  start  ^dan- 
gerous quesbonsi  and  divide  the  opinions  and 
affections  of  the  soldiers.  He  dismissed  liini, 
therefore,  from  the  army  in  the  northern  Gaul, 
to  command  on  the  Po^  a  statioh  from  which  he 
could  easily  o  nit  the  province,  and  join  the  furoes 
of  the  repuhbc;  and  by  this  means  rid  him  at 
once  of  a  person  on  whom  he  could  not  reW,  and 
whom  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  punish  for  de- 
fection. But  in  whatever  manner  we  undentand 
this  separation,  it  is  noticed,  that  wiule  Gcsar 
hiniseli  remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Mo- 
aelle,  and  made  frequent  movemento  merely  to 
exercise  the  troops  and  to  preserve  their  health,  a 
rumour  prevailed,  that  his  enemiea  vrere  aolicit- 
iag  Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  cany  off  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  coounand.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  reported,  .that  the*  senate  was 
preparing  a  decree  to  divest  Gsmst  of  hia  govern- 
ment, and  to  disband  his  army.  These  insinua- 
tions he  affected  to  treat  as  groundless,  observing, 
that  he  could  not  hdiieve  such  an  officer  as  La- 
bienus would  betmy  hu  trusty  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  subodt  his  cause  lo 
a  free  senate.  The  proposals  of  Gurio^  and  his 
other  friends,  he  said,  nad  been  so  reasonable, 
that  the  senate  would  have  long  ago  accepted  at' 
them,  if  that  body  had  not  been  under  -the  iu- 
proper  influence  oif  his  enemiea. 

About  the  same  time.  Guar  reosivod  the 
fomous  order  of  the  senate  to  detach  a  legion 
from  his  army  to  he  transported  into  Syria»  and 
employed  in  the  Parthian  war^  and  lifcowiae  to 
restore  thatJe^ion  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Pompey.  It 'is  probable^  that  he  haddsaiied  the 
last  muht  be  sent  to  hun  merely  to  take  off  a 
part  oT  his  .rival's  force ;  and  though  he  now, 
with  sseming  cheerfulness,  compli^  with  the 
requisition  to  restore  them,  yet  he  afterwanb 
4X»mplained  of  this  measure  respecting  the  two 
legions  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his 
own  foraes  against  him.  4n  comphanoe  with  tiie 
senate's  order,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  legion^  4hen 
upoU'the  Po,  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  his  pre- 
sent camp.  In  dismissing  the  soklieri  of  Pom* 
pey,  he  was,  under  pretence  of  gratitude  for  part 
servises^  most  kvish  of  lus  caresses  and  thanks.; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour,  ordered  eftcli 
private  man  a  mtuity  €i>f  two  hundred  and  fifty 
denarii.'  By  this  artful  conduct,  while  he  paru  d 
with  the  men,  he  took  care  to  retain  ther  airtx-- 
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J^poB,  and  sent  tliem,  ti^getber  with  his  own  le- 
ffoti,  as  at  best  but  an  uncertain  and  dubious 
accesaion  of  strength  tp  his  enemies.^ 

The  officers  wEq  were  sent  to  make  these  de- 
mands, and  to  conduct  the  troops  into  Italy, 
brought  to  their  employers  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispositions  of  Ciesar's  army : 
that  they  longed  to  cnange  their  commander;  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Pompey;  and,  if  inarched  into 
Italy,  would  surety  desert  to  him;  that  Ciesar 
.  v^-aa  become  oilious  on  account  of  the  hard  ser- 
vice in  which  he  had  so  long  employed  them, 
without  any  adequate  reward,  and  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  the  monarchy.^ 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree*  probable,  that  their 
rraftv  leader  employed  proper  persons  to  hold 
this  language  to  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
uiid^to  the  officers  of  Pompey i;  and  to  utter  com- 
plamts  of  their  commanoer,  and  of  the  service,  on 
purpose  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy.  His 
own  preparations  were  not  of  more  importance 
to  iiim  than  the  supine  security  into  wliich  he 
ejideavoured,  by  this  and  every  other  measure,  to 
luU  his  enemies. 

.  On  the  apprsach  of  winter  he  conducted  his 
army  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  countries, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Gaul.  Trebonius  was 
stationed  with  four  legions  on  the  Scheld  and 
the  Meuae,  and  Fabius,  with  other  foui;  between 
tiie  Soane  and  the  Loire,  in  the  canton  of  Bi- 
bracte,  now  Autun.  This  disposition,  like  that 
of  the  former  winter^  was  calculated  to  avoid 
giving  any  alarm  to  hts  opponents  in  Italy.  He 
nimseif  intended  to  wmter  within  the  Alps,  but 
had  no  troops  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  that 
could  occasion  any  suspicion-;  only  one  veteran 
legion  is  mentioned,  the  thirteenth,  which  he  had 
sent  to  replace  the  fifleenth ;  that,  upon  pretence 
of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away  from 
his  province.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  ainected 
surprise  upon  hearing  thtat  the  two  legions  lately 


demanded  fimn  him  had  not  been  aerit  into  Aaia, 
but  were  jcept  in  Italy,  and  put  under  the  com 
mand  of  Pompey.  He  •complained,  that  he  was 
betrayed ;  that  his  enemies  meant  4o  disarm  and 
circumvent  him.  "  But  while  the  lepubfic  is 
safe,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on  amicable 
terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  *' with  any  ind^nities, 
rather  than  involve  the  state  in  a  civil  war."  * 

While  the  Actions  that  were  likely  to  divide 
the  empire,  were  in  this  situation,  C.  Marcelltts, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  succession  of  con- 
suls, together  with  Publius  Lentulus,  were  chosen 
for  the  following  year.  Before  they  entered  on 
office  a  rumour  arose,  that  Cssar,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  actually  in  motion  to  pass  the  AJps. 
Marcellus,  consul  of  the  present  year,  assembled 
the  senate ;  laid  before  tliem  this  report,  ami 
moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy  should  bo 
prenaitxl  to  act,  and  new  levies  should  be  ordered. 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Curio  contradicted 
the  report,  and,  by  his  Tribunitian  authority, 
forbade  the  senate  to  proceed  in  any  resolution 
upon  this  subject. 

On  this  iiTterposition  of  the  tribune,  the  consul 
dismissed  the  assembly,  using,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impatience,  the  words  follow- 
ing :  That  if  he  were  not  supported  by  the  senate, 
in  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  should  put 
the  exercise  of  his  power  into  hands  more  likely 
to  make  the  state  be  respected :  then,  tqgrether 
with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  elected  tor  ihd 
ensuing  year,  he  repaired  to  the  gardens  where 
Pompey  resided;  this  officer  being  obliged,  on 
account  of  his  military  command,  to  remain  with- 
out the  city;  and  presenting  his  sword,  bid  him 
employ  it  for  the  defence  of  nis  country,  and  with 
it  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces  then  in 
Italy.  To  this  aidrcss,  Pompey,  with  an  air  of 
modesty,  made  answer,  "  If  nothing  better  can  be 
devised  for  the  commonwealth." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Return  of  diferent  Ofiiieri'fwm  tkeir  Provinces — Decree  of  ike  Senate  to  stepermde  Ctmar^ 
Porbidden  by  the  l\%bune» — Oommiasion  to  the  Omsuta  and  to  Pot/vpey — 7%etr  Reaolutiana-^ 
Flight  of  the  Tribwiea  Antony  and  Quinhis  Camiua^- Speech  of  C€war  to  the  Legion  at  Ra- 
venna— Surprise  Hf  AHminum, — March  of  Ccesar — flight  of  Pompey  and  the  Senate^  ^f-c.— 
Approach  0f  Ckuar — Embarkation  ajtd  Departure  of  Pompey  from  Brundunum-^JRetum  of 
Cueaax  to  Rome^  Passes  by  Marseilles  into  Spain — Campaign  on  the  Segra^Legions  ^ 
Pompey  in  Spain  conducted  to  the  Vxet, 


IN  this  posture  of  affitin,  theotiScera,  who  had 
been^nent  in  the  preceding  year  'to  the  command 
of  prwincea^  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  some 
at  them  remained  with  thdir  ensigns  of  magis- 
tracy In  the  subutlM,  to  solicit  the  military  ho- 
iMiurs  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
bv  their  aervices.  Bibulas,  though  not  present 
iii  the  action  In  which  Caasiiis  d&ated  the  Par- 
toians,  yet  being  then  govemor*of  the  province, 
and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  number  of 


4  Aniian.  4e  BeUo  Civile,  lib.  ii.  Phitardk  ia  Vita 
P'ipkptiii.  p.  435. 

.>  i')>Ha  Th.  in  Vita  Canari8,>  133,  St  in  Vita  Pom* 
ITM  p  4J*J 

o  Uirtiis  de  Dello  OalUeo,  lib.  viK.  c.  4& 


the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  those  services  for  which  the  tnumph  was 
obtained,  he  entered  his  daim :  and  was  aooord- 
in^y,  upon  the  motion  of  Cato^  who  probaMy 
wished  him  this  consolation  fdrthemortificalionB 
he  had  received  in  his  oonsuhte,  found  to  be  en- 
titled to  this  honour.  It  had  been  kmg  appro- 
priated as  the  spediic  reward  of  victoiies^  obtamed 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  ene- 
mies)  and  would  have  been  prepostenma  in  the 
case  of  any  other  merit:  Cicero,  nevertheleaa,  now 
likewise  applied  for  a  triumph,  partly  in  emok- 
tion  to  Bibulas,  of  whom  he  expresses  some 
jealonsy ;  and  partly,  that  he  might  have  a  pre- 
tence ior  his  stay  in  the  subilrbs,  and  for  absent- 
ing himself  from  tha-aenate^  and  firom  the  aaaem- 
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Uiat  of  the  pMpie,  hang  wry  much  perplexed 
how  to  itcer  between  tSe  parties  of  Caeftr  and 
Pompey,  who  had  both  applied'  to  him  by  letten 
to  join  them  in  the  present  diepiite.i  He  had, 
some  time  before  his  departura  from  Cilicia  on 
Ins  lettirn  to  Rome,  sent  an  aooonnt  of  his  mili- 
taiy  opentions  to  Cato,  and  to  some  others  of 
his  friends,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  a  thanks- 
in^in}?  might  be  appoinU^d  for  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  Such  an  appointment  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  honoara  which  a  Roman  offi> 
oer  could  receive  in  abaenoef  and  might  lead  to  a 
triumph.  Cato  replied  in  torms  that  were  polite ; 
hut  carrying  some  degree  of  indirect  reproof  for 
the  improper  ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in 
this  request,  intimating  that  his  merit  was  not  so 
imich  that  of  a  general,  as  that  of  a  humane,  up- 
right, and  able  magiBtrato;  that  he  had  moved 
the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his 
ftvoor,  as  thinking  it  more  honourable  than  a 
thanksgiving,  whicn  always  had  a  reference  to 
flfime  event,  depending  on  chance  or  the  valour 
of  an  array ;  but  that,  since  Cicero  had  chosen 
to  put  his  services  on  the  last  footing,  he  had  a 
double  satis&ction,  that  of  having  done  what  he 
thought  incumbent  on  himself  and  that  of  find- 
ing that  the  desiire  of  his  friend  was  gratified.^ 

Cieero  at  first  received  this  declaration  of  Cato 
as  a  proper  expression  of  friendship^  and  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable  to  himself;*  but  on 
hiring  of  the  military  honoura  which  were  de- 
ereed  to  Bibnius  upon  Catd^s  motion,  he  was 
greatly  provoked,  and  considered  this  conduct 
as  partial  to  his  rival,  and  invidious  to  himself.^ 
He  was  instigated  or  confirmed  in  these  senti- 
ments by  Cssar,  who  gladly  seised  the  opportu- 
nity to  incite  him  against  Cato.  "  Observe,"  he 
mid,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by 
Cicero  on  this  subject,  '*tk<»  malice  of  the  man, 
he  afTeots  to  give  jrou  the  commendations  of 
clemency  and  intei^ty,  which  yon  did  not  desire, 
and  withholds  a  piece  of  common  respect,  which 
3rou  had  asked.  This  conduct,"  continues  Ci- 
cero to  Atticus,  "  bespeaks  the  envy  from  which 
It  proceeds.  It  is  not  8ufl*erable,  nor  will  I  en- 
dure it  Cesar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has  not 
missed  the  proper  remarks."  Such  were  the 
concerns  that  distracted  the  mind  of  this  inge- 
nious but  weak  man,  even  while  he  himself 
foresaw  a  con^t,  in  which  tiie  republic  itself, 
and  ail  the  honours  it  could  bestow,  were  pro- 
bably soon  to  perish. 

In  the  present  situation  of  afiairsi  every  reso- 
lution which  the  friends  of  the  republic  could 
take  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  every  day  in- 
creased their  perplexity.  To  leave  Casar  in  pos- 
seawm  of  his  army,  and  to  admit  him  with  such 
a  force  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  dominion  he 
HMant  to  assume.  To  penult  in  confining  him 
to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages,  vras  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  n- 
pubUc  The  powers  which  were  necetsary  to 
enable  Pompev  to  resist  Cssar,  might  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  republic  in  the  possession  of  the 
one,  as  they  were  in  that  of  tde  other.  This 
peison,  on  whom  the  state  was  now  to  rely,  «ven 
while  his  own  consideration,  with  that  of  every 


1  Cieero  sd  Att.  lib.  vil.  ep.  1. 

ft  CXoero  ad  Psmiliar.  lib.  jnr.  ep.  &       S  Ibid,  ssl  4b 
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other  senator,  was  at  atikfl^  did  not  «een  diipMcd 

to  act,  until  all  the  powenthat  were  wanting  to 
gratify  his  ambition  should  be  put  into  his  ha&d«v 
With  an  appearance  of  ease  and  negligence,  he 
went  upon  parties  of  pleasure  through  Italy, 
while  every  one  else  apprehended  that  Rome  it- 
self, as  well  as  Italy,  must  soon  become  a  scene 
of  blood.  At  an  interview  with  Cicero,  whon?, 
on  his  way  to  the  dty,  he  met  near  Naples,  he 
himself  spoke  of  a  civil  war  as  unavoidable.^ 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  December,  he  even  seemed  averse  to  any  ac- 
commodation. He  declared  his  mind  openly 
that  if  Ciesar  should  obtain  the  consulate,  even 
upon  laying  dowiy  his  arms,  the  state  must  le 
undone ;  that  in  his  opinion,  whenever  a  vigoroiis 
opposition  appeared,  Casar  would  choose  to  n  - 
tain  his  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  c(>i> 
sulate:  but,  continued  he,  if  Cssar  should  pro- 
ceed headlong,  and  bring  matten  to  the  dediiou 
of  the  sword,  how  contemptible  muist  he  appear, 
a  mere  privato  adventurer  against  the  authority 
of  the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under 
my  command. 

To  justify  this  security,  or  pmuroption  on  tht> 
part  of  Pompey,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  CfBsar  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaol, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise 
formed  a  great  army  of  six  complete  legions,  and 
many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  that  if  Cs«ar 
should  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  it  is  prova- 
ble he  intended  that  his  army  sboukl  pass  the 
Pyrennees  as  fast  as  that  of  Cnsar  passed  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  ofiT  his  rr«ourcr«, 
ana  while  Pompev  himself  received  him  with  tht 
forces  of  Ital>%  'that  the  Spanish  anny  should 
press  upon  his  rear,  and  place  him  at  once  h  - 
tween  two  attacks.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  rvc- 
sidered,  that  although  few  troops  were  ih*-:i 
actually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  great 
nureeiy  of  soldiera  fo^  toe  whole  empire,  ami 
multitudes  could,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  l-c 
embodied  in  every  part  of  that  countr}'.^ 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  his  hands  kr 
the  final  success  of  his  views  against  Cxsar,  sui- 
fered  this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the 
senate  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  tbreateneii 
them ;  and  under  the  influence  of  apprei]ensic>r.r, 
which  he  expected  would  render  them  luorf 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  to  c<^m- 
ply  with  his  own  desires,  thsn  he  had  gcBecally 
ibund  them  in  times  of  greater  security. 

In  the  same  strain  of  policy,  Pompey  had  {n> 
quently  ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at  tUc 
growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  onler  to  rt  r.- 
oer  himself  the  more  necessary,  and  to  draw  from 
the  senate  and  the  people  ofien  <]f  extraordinan' 
trust  and  power.  By  tne  address  of  Cato^  and  I'l* 
other  active  men  in  the  aenate.  be  had  been 
obliged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  lie  aimed  at  the 
powen  of  dictetor,  to  be  content  with  those  of  sdr 
oonsul.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  eotertaiiied 
the  same  views  on  the  present  occasion,  and  ^t- 
mxtted  the  evils  to  accumulate,  iintil  the  remedy 
he  wished  for  should  appear  to  be  neoesaarv.  iio 
continued  accordingly  with  votes  and  reao^utjoos 
of  the  senate  to  combat  Cesar,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  £jit 
plausible  pietonoe  to  tall  upan  ItaJy,  to  aeise  tt<e 


i  Cieero  ad  Attieom,  lib.  vii.  ep.  & 
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««tB  of  ffovenmieat,  and  avail  humelf  of  that 
oazne  and  authority  of  the  repaUic,  on  whkh 
Pompey  himself  so  greatly  retied. 

Mean  time,  the  new  year  oom- 
IT  C.  704.  menced,  and  C.  Claudius  Marcdlus 
(X  CUmSm9  ^'^  ^  Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered 
JitrcMmaet  on  their  office  as  consuls.  Both 
r*,Oam$Uiu  parties  were  prepared  for  a  decisive 
^^***«*"'  resolutbn  on  the.  subject  of  CasaT<s 
claims.  He  himself  for  some  years 
had  wintered  near  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
his  provinces.  He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 
nearest  statbn  of  his  army  to  Rome ;  but  without 
any  tixwpe,  besides  what  appear  to  liave  been  the 
usual  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  province; 
that  is,  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  sent 
thither  to  supply  the  place  of  a  legion,  with  which 
he  had  been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Syria,  and  three  hundred  horse,  making  in  all 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men.'  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Curio^  who^  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate^ 
made  this  ioumey  to  receiye  his  directions  in 
respect  to  the  future  operations  of  the  party ;  and 
after  their  conference,  returned  to  Rome  with  a 
letter  from  Cnsar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which 
was  jnesented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  new  consuls  into  ofilicc^ 

The  consul  Lentulns  moved,  that  prior  to  any 
other  business^  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  that 
of  the  prDvinoes,  should  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  allodine  to  the  resolutions  which 
were  already  on  record,  relating  to  Cssar's  pro> 
vince,  said,  that  if  the  senate  stood  firm  on  this 
occasion  to  their  former  decrees,  his  services 
should  not  be  wanting  to  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  seconded  by  Scipio,  and  was  applauded 
by  the  ^neral  voice  of  tne  senate ;  but  Cesar 
had  prodnred  the  admission  of  Mark  Antony 
and  of  Gtmntus  Caasius,  two  of  his  most  noted 
and  determined  partizans,  into  the  coUege  of  tri- 
imnes.  These  could  make  riots,  or  furnish  the 
Iiretenoe  of  violence  in  the  city,  whenever  the 
military  designs  of  their  patron  were  ripe  for 
execution:  tney  were  to  be  the  executors  of  what 
had  been  concerted  with  Curi^  or  whatever  else 
jJiould  be  thought  proper  to  promote  Cssar's  de- 
fdgns.  They  bc^n  with  threatening  to  stop  all 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  until  Cssar's  letter 
vras  read ;  and  prevailed  on  this  meeting  to  begin 
with  that  paper.  It  was  expressed,  according  to 
CiceiO)  in  terms  menadng  and  harBh,^  and  con- 
tained in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  proposals, 
which  Cssar  had  been  all  along  making  through 
Curio^  and  his  other  adherents  at  Rome,  "Tluit 
he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  honours, 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon 
him ;  that  be  should  be  left  upon  a  foot  of  equality 
with  other  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil 
offioe  at  Rome  with  military  establishments  in  the 
provinces;  and  that  he  should  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  sole  object  of  their  distrust  and  severity ."'<> 

This  fetter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  to  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  the  re- 
i^iect  doe  to  their  authority.  It  was  hy  many 
treated  as  an  actual  declaration  of  war.    The 
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debates  were  renewed  on  this  snbjeot  for  i 

days  successively,  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of 
Janoaiy.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  a  resolution 
was  framed,  ordering  Coaar  to  dinnias  his  army, 
and  by  a  oertein  day  tonnettre  from  his  provinoes, 
or  in  case  of  disobedience,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  to  his  oountiy.  The  tribunes^  Mark  An* 
tony  and  Ctnintos  Cassiusi  interposed  with  tb^r 
nmtive. 

The  hands  of  the  senate  being  thus  tied  up  by 
the  prohibition  or  interdict  of  the  tribunes^  it  was 
moved  that  the  members  should  put  on  mourning, 
in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  contumacjr  of  these  ftctious  o&cen.  This 
likewise  the  tribunes  forbad ;  but  the  senate  being 
adjourned,  all  the  memben^  as  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habits  of 
mourning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  might  remove  the  difficult  wliich 
arose  from  this  factious  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bunes. In  the  conclusion  of  tois  ddiberation,  it 
Was  detenmned  to  give  to  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  Pompey,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  most 
dangerous  conjunctures;  to  jntaave  the  eem- 
monveaUh  by  mch  means  os  to  their  dueretion 
should  apoear  to  be  neceeaary. 

This  charge  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  what  had  jiassed  in  the  times  of  the 
GrTBochi  of  Satuminus  and  of  Catiline.  The 
tribunes,  who  had  occasioned  the  meaaure^  either 
apprehended,  or  affected  to  apprehend,  immediate 
danger  to  tlieir  own  persons:  they  disguised 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves,  and,  together 
with  Curio,  in  the  night  fled  finnm  Rome  in  hired 
carriages."  The  consuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
the  submrbs;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
senate,  claimed  his  assistance  in  discharging  the 
important  duties  with  which  they  were  jointly 
intrusted.  It  was  agreed,  in  concert  with  him, 
that  they  should  support  the  authority  of  the 
senate  with  a  proper  military  force,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  new  levies  with  tbie 
greatest  despatch ;  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
Uiese  preparations^  that  Pompey  shrald  have  the 
supreme  command  over  the  treasury,  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
worid. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  fast  approaching. 
The  season,  although  nominally  in  the  month  df 
January,  being  only  about  fifty  davs  pest  the  au- 
tumnal  equinox,  or  about  the  t#emh  of  Novem- 
ber, Cosar  bad  few  troops  on  the  side  of  Italy; 
the  force  of  faia  army  was  yet  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  the  offioen  now  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  flattered  themselves  that  much, 
time  might  be  found  to  put  the  republic  in  a  state 
of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  season  couki 
pass  those  mountains,  even  if  he  should  be  so 
desperate  as  to  make  war  on  the  commonwealth; 
which  Pompey  did  not  even,  in  this  state  ^Mf'af- 
foirs,  appear  to  have  believed. 

When  Cssar  received  aocoontaof  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  forth  the  troops  then  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  harangue  enumerated  the  wrongs 
which  for  some  j^eara  neallaged  had  been  done  to 
himself;  complained  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  against  bun  even  Pompey, 
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a  peram  whofle  honour  he  hud  always  promoteii 
with  the  wannest  alTection ;  that  the  interposition 
of  the  tribunes,  In  behalf  of  the  army  and  of  him- 
eel^  had  been  defeated  by  means  of  threats  and  of 
actual  foiT»;  that  their  sacred  persons  had  been 
violated,  in  older  to  oppress  him;  that  resolutions, 
which  had  never  been  taken  bnt  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  conjdnetures,  to  prevent 
ruinous  laws  from  being  carried  by  insurrection 
and  violence^  were  now  fiirmed  against  peaceable 
magistrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity ; 
he  therefore  exhorted  the  army  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  under  whom  they  had  now, 
for  nine  yean»  faithfully  served  the  republic; 
under  whom  they  had  gained  many  victories  in 
Qaul  and  in  Oermany,  and  reduced  a  most  war- 
like province  into  a  state  of  absolote  submission. 
He  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
a  general  aodamatioa  from  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  thar 
general,  and  to  the  tribnnes  of  the  people. 

On  reoeivinir  these  assurances  Rom  the  troops 
then  present,  CMsr  immediately  despatched  an 
•zpress  to  the  quarters  of  the  twelfth  legion, 
which,  from  the  time  at  which  it  afterwards 
joined  him,  appean  to  have  been  already  within 
the  Alps  with  orders  to  march.  The  remainder 
of  his  army  being  supposed  in  the  low  countries, 
or  in  the  heart  oTGaul,  it  would  not  have  appear- 
ed to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that  even  in  case  of 
hostilities  any  decisive  operation  could  take  place 
before  the  spring.  At  that  season,  indeed,  the 
measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seemed  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  Cesar  had  foreseen,  or  prepared, 
many  of  the  most  important  drcnmstances  of  the 
present  conjanetarc ;  that  he  had  brought  lus 
a&im  into  that  posture,  at  which  he  intended 
hostilities  should  commence;  and  that  the  aeem- 
ing  neglect  with  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  with  so  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  haly, 
was  probably  the  beet  concerted  f>reparation  he 
^oould  have  made  for  the  war.  While  he  brought 
no  alarming  force  towards  Rome,  his  antagonists 
continued  secure,  and  made  no  effectual  provision 
to  resist  him.  He  apprehended  more  danger 
from  the  legions  whicn  Pompey  had  formed  in 
Spain,  than  fipom  an^  fiirce  then  subsisting  in 
Italy,  and  he  made  his  disposition  against  those 
legions,  by  placing  the  strength  of  his  army  be- 
tween the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
army  tonaed  in  Qaul,  served  him  sufiknentlv  in 
bis  design  a^Ait  Italy,  by  securing  him  from 
any  interruption  on  mi  qaarter.  When  the 
•  war  broke  out,  being  well  aware  that  the  effects 
of  surprise  are  oiten  ffreater  than  those  of  force, 
even  if  he  had  wished  for  more  troops  ia  Italy, 
it  is  pfsbable  that  ho  would  not  have  awaited 
their  ooming. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangae 
lost  mentioned  to  the  legbn  that  was  quartered 
At  Ravenna,  he  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
in  the  manner  of  stiagglerB  roving  fbr  pleasure 
'throagh  the  country,  and  armed  onlj  with  swords, 
to  take  the  road  separateijr,  and  without  any  a|>- 
pearsnee  of  concert,  te  Ariminnm,  the  first  forti- 
fied place  of  Italy  beyond  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  limit  of  his  province^  there  to  remain, 
and  at  a  certain  time  ef  the  ni^t  to  seize  upon 
Mie  of  the  gates.  He  fiikewiae  ordered  a  party  of 
hprse  to  parade  at  soon  distance  from  Ravenna, 
auJ  there  to  wait  for  an  officer  who  was  to  deli- . 


ver  them  orders.  He  himself  passed  the  day,  as 
usual,  in  forming  combats  of  gladiators,  and  in 
attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion;  at  niffht  he 
went  to  suraer  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  he 
had  taken  his  place,  pretending  business^  or  some 
slight  indisposition,  which  calfed  him  away  from 
the  company,  he  mounted  a  carriage  that  waited 
for  him,  drove  throo^h  a  gate  op|poeite  to  that  of 
Ariminum,  and  having  travelled  for  a  little  time 
in  that  direction,  twrntd  into  the  road  on  which 
he  had  posted  the  party  of  hoiiBe,  and  having 
ioined  them,  marchra  about  thirty  miles  before 
Dreak  of  day,  entered  Ariminum  by  a  gate  wlueii 
the  party  he  had  sent  before  him  kept  open ;  and 
thus  without  any  resistance  took  possession  of  the 
place.' 

It  vras  of  importance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carry  an  aooonntof 
his  snocessf  ndt  merely  of  his  navin^  made  an 
attempt  This  circumstance  may  justify  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  surprise  a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  nave 
been  easily  reduced,  though  at  the  haaxd  per- 
haps of  demy  for  a  few  daya.  He  himselfj  indeed, 
in  nis  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesttatioosi 
under  which  he  is  sidd  io  have  hahed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  b^  the  possang  of  which 
he  entered  into  a  stKte  of  war  with  t&  common 
wealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  fittid  army,  on  the  following 
day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  tribunes, 
Mark  Antony  and  Gluintus  Cassias,  ioinied  hiox 
from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  the  army  in 
the  diaguise  in  winch  they  afieeted  to  have 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then 
established  in  the  ofty.  '*  Observe,"  he  said,  "  to 
what  extremities  persons  of  nohfe  birth,  vestetl 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes  are  reduced, 
for  having  supported  their  friends,  and  for  havin<; 
pleaded  tDe  cause  of  an  injured  army."i  The 
occasion  was  suited  to  popular  cloquenoe;  and 
this  eminent  master  of  every  ait  did  not  n^pc( 
the  opportUBfty.  He  is  -said  to  have  acted  his 
part  with  great  vehemence:;  to  have  torn  open  his 
vest  from  his  breast,  and  to  have  shed  tears;  fn^ 
quently  held  up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  be 
wore  ms  ring,  the  oemmon  ensign  of  noble  kiirth 
among  the  Romans,  and  dechved,  that  he  would 
sacrifice  all  the  hoaours  of  his  rank  to  rewsni 
those  who  were  willing  to  support  the  public 
cause,  and  who  adhered  to  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  From  these  sign%  where  be  was 
not  distinetly  heard,  it  was  supposed  that  he  pro- 
mised the  bonous  of  nobilitj^,  and  a  hufge  sum 
of  money  to  every  soldier  in  his  army.^ 

Lucius  Cesar  and  the  prator  Rosdus,  vrha, 
while  the  decree  agaiiist  Caius  Cesar  was  de- 
pending in  the  seiutte,  made  oSst  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  hnng  matters  to  an 
amicable  aooaramodation,  were  now  coma  witJk- 
out  any  public  commission,  i»obabiy  to  hinder 
their  friend  from  taking  any  desperate  resoloUon. 
They  brought  at  the  same  tioM^  a  private  mes- 
SB|^  from  Pompey,  with  aome  expressions  of 
civility,  and  an  apdogy,  taken  from  the  neoewity 
of  the  public  service,  for  the  hardship  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  pat  upon  Caesar.  Poix^- 
pey,  in  this  message,  protested,  "  That  he  haul 
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aiw^s  preferred  the  Dublic  to  Biivate  «HMidera- 
tioDs;'*  and  subjoined,  "that  he  hoped  Csear 
would  not  sufier  any  passion  to  carry  him  into 
roeasares  hurtful  to  the  state,  nor,  avenging  hini- 
fidf  of  his  private  enemies,  stietch  forth  his  band 
against  the  republic." 

Such  professbns  had  little  credit  with  Cesar; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
public,  he  was  not  .likely,  in  his  turn,  to  fail  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  desired  those  persons,  by 
whom  Pompey  had  favoured  him  witii  this  mes- 
sage, to  carry  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic  had 
always  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his 
life;  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  the  honours 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon  him 
in  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn  away  by  his 
private  enemies.  His  commission,  he  said^  would 
nave  expired  in  six  months;  bis  enemies,  in  their 
eagerness  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 
with  this  delay,  but  must  recall  him  immediately. 
The  RoDoan  people  had  dispensed  with  his  at- 
tendance at  the  elections,  yet  no  must  be  dragflred 
to  town  at  that  time  to  gratify  private  malice. 
These  personal  insults  he  had  patientlv  borne  for 
the  sake  of  the  public ;  and  being  resolved  to  dis- 
arm, requested  tne  senate  only  that  others  should 
disirm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  re- 
fused, and  new  levies  were  ordered  throughout 
Italy ;  that  two  legions  which  had  been  called  oSt 
from  his  own  army,  under  pretence  of  the  Parthian 
war,  were  now  retained  against  him;  that  the 
whole  state  was  in  arms ;  for  what  purpose  but 
for  bis  destruction ;  thal^  nevertheless,  he  would 
suf&r  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. Let  I^mpey  repair  to  his  province;  let 
all  partira  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  as- 
senibled  in  Italy ;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe 
the  city ;  let  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  of 
the  senate  be  free ;  and  in  order  the  more  speedily 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together;  let  Pompey  say  where  he 
will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper  place 
of  meeting;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  difii- 
cukv  will  be  soon  removed."* 

From  this  time  forwarri,  Cssar  allected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to 
prevail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, to  save  the  republic  from  a  ruinous 
war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood.^ 
He  continually  repeated  his  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  urged  his  military  operations  witn  un- 
common rapidity.  He  ordered  new  levies  at 
Ariminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy  Arreti- 
um,^  ^JP^Bs  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Flami- 
nian  Way  through  the  Apennines ;  and  as  fast 
as  the  troops  could  march  he  seized  Pisaurum,^ 
Faunum,  Auxlmum,  with  the  town  of  Ancona, 
and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  that  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  consternation  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him;  the  people  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  communicated  the  alarm,  with 
every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pompey 
liad  relied  much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own.  Others 
thought  themselves  secure  while  this  renowned 
and  experienced  commander  gave  them  assur- 
ances 01  safety.    Now,  like  a  person  awake  from 
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a  dream,  he  seemed  to  peroeiva  the  whole  was 
illusion.  CsMBr  paid  no  regaxd  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the  state.  £te 
was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of  a  genend 
equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  bead  of  troops  fresh 
from  service,  and  inured  to  blood.  The  republic 
was  but  a  name;  and  they  who  composed  it, 
though  respectable  at  a  distance,  were,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  irresolute,  disunited,  and 
mcapable  of  the  exertions  which  such  an  occa- 
sion required.  Orders  had  gone  forth  to  raise 
troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  no  great  pro- 
gress in  80  short  a  time  could  yet  have  been  nuide 
in  that  servi(».  Besides  the  two  legions  which 
had  served  so. long  under  Cosar  himself,  there 
were  not  an^  forces  embodied  in  the  country. 
These  were  justly  suspected  of  incl'ming  to  their 
former  general;  and,  instead  of  enabling  Pompey 
to  meet  the  dan^r  whicn  threatened  the  com- 
monwealth, furnished  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops,  with  particuhur  reasons  for  his  keeping  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  "I  sent  you  word,"  he  writes, 
"that  with  these  two  kgions  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  near  CaBsar.'  If  I  should  retreel,  there£ne^  at 
his  approach,  be  not  surpri9ed."8 

Domitius  had  been  appointed  to  suooeed  Cssar 
in  the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with  some  other 
officers  in  the  Picenum,*  had  made  some  progress 
in  raising  troops^  Their  munbers,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed those  of  Cesar.  If  Pompey,  therefore^ 
had  thought  it  possible  to  defend  the  city,  he  must 
have  hastened  to  that  quarter^and  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  tioops.  But  he  was 
timorous  in  hazarding  his  own  reputation,  a 
weakness  from  which  Cssar  was  altogether  ex- 
empt, and  which  was  unworthy  of  the  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  either.  Pompey  seldom  committed 
his  fame  where  the  prospect  was  unfavourable,  or 
events  extremely  uncertain.  Cssar,  on  such  oc- 
casions, never  chose  to  trust  his  afliuis  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motivea,  assembled 
the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  neces- 
sary^ to  abandon  Rome ;  that  he  would  meet  them 
a^ain  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed  to  assemble 
his  forces ;  that  he  should  consider  all  those  who 
remained  in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  wit- 
ness the  violences  of  Cssar  as  ec^ually  guilty  with 
those  who  should  be  found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  officers  of  the  repub- 
lic to  absent  themselves  from  the  dty,  the  senate 
passed  an  act  to  dispense  with  their  attendance 
at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  magistracy  wherever  the  necessities  of 
the  state  mignt  require  their  presence.  These 
preparations  for  dislodging  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  nigbt  of  Pompey,  damped 
all  the  courage  that  remained  in  any  order  or 
class  of  the  people.  It  made  Cssar  appear  at  once 
more  odious  and  more  terrible. '^  it  was  generally 
expected^^  that  he  would  exceed  either  Cinna  or 
Sylla  in  rapacity  and  cruelty  ;>2  and  that  the  city, 
if  he  should  surprise  his  opponents  there,  woulti 
become  a  scene  of  bkxKL   Tne  consuls,  and  most 
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of  the  other  Moub  of  state,  eet  oat  with  their 
ensigns  of  power.  All  ni^ht  the  gates  were 
crowded  with  senatora  and  other  persons  of  rank 
who  fled  on  this  occasion ;  some  with  their  fiimi- 
lies  and  most  yalaable  effects,  others  alone,  and 
distracted  by  the  general  panic,  without  knowing 
whither  they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they 
were  leaving  their  families. 

Cassar,  in  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid  march 
through  Umbria,  or  what  is  now  the  dutchy  of 
Urbino,!  and  the  Pioenum,  or  March  of  Anco- 
na,3  not  only  took  possession  of  every  *place  as 
he  passed,  bat  gained  duly  accemion  of  strength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  that  had  bosn 
raised  to  oppose  him.  Soldiers  are  averse  to  the 
lonng  side;  and  Pompey's  flight  put  an  end  to 
his  military  power  in  Italy.  The  prstor  Thcr- 
mus  had,  with  five  cohorts,  amounting,  if  com- 
plete, to  twenty-five  hundred  men,  taken  post  at 
I^vium,*  among  the  Apennines,  on  the  Flami- 
nian  Way.  Observing  that  Pompey*s  party  in 
general  was  retreating,  and  that  Uurio  was  ad- 
vancing towards  him  with  a  i^rt  of  Cesar's 
fovdeSflie  resoh^  to  abandon  his  post;  but  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  execute  this  purpose,  and 
was  on  the  road  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  returned  to  the  post  from 
which  he  had  removed  them,  and  declared  for 
Cesar. 

The  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Cesar 
had  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  garrison  behind  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auxinum^ 
declared  for  him  before  his  arrival,  and  obliged 
Accius  Varusj  who  held  that  post  for  the  republic, 
to  abandon  it  This  otiicer  was  overtaken  by 
Cesar's  advanced  parties,  and,  like  Thermus, 
was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum  in  the  Picenum,  Caesar  was 
joined  by  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his 
first  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Asculum^  on  the  Pronto ;  and  having 
dislodged  from  thence  I>ntulus  Spinther,  who 
commanded  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of  these 
troops  deserted  to  him.  The  remainder  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  Vibullius,  who  was 
just  arrived  from  Pompey  to  support  the  hopes 
of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  Cesar  made  his  principal  push  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  Apennines,  the  troops  that  were 
suddenly  raised  for  the  republic  were,  without 
any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  together  upon 
that  coast  And  Pompey  himself  Sad  not  yet 
openly  laid  aside  the  design  of  making  head 
against  Cesar  in  those  parts.  Vibullius  liaving 
assembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  bacK 
to  the  Aternus,  now  called  the  Piscara,  and  joined 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  a  pasa 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
way  to  Rome.  This  officer  liaving  assembled 
twenty-five  cohorts,  meant  to  have  joined  Pom- 

5ey  wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had  or- 
ered  Thermus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more;* 
but  imagining  probably  that  Pompey  still  intend- 
ed to  cover  Rome  from  the  incursions  of  Cesar, 
and  that  Corfinium  was  an  important  post  for 
this  purpose,  he  determined  to  observe  the  m'o- 
tions  of  the  enemy  from  that  place. 


Pompey  by  this  time  had  mewed  finm  Cspm 
to  Luceria,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  resHV> 
tion  not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  that  covered 
the  access  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  Ocetc 
The  consuls,  the  greater  prt  of  the  magirtraey, 
and  the  senate,  had  followed  him  lo  Capua, 
Here  was  received  the  message  which  Ccsbt  had 
given  to  Rosctas  and  to  L.  Cesar.  It  contained 
several  reflections  and  insinuations  in  the  higher 
degree  provoking  to  Pompey ;  and  to  this  cuvuro' 
stance  Cesar  probably  trusted,  that  he  should  not 
be  bound  by  any  of  the  oflers  he  had  made,  and 
that  the  odium  of  rejecting  the  peace  would  &B 
upon  his  enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  com- 
monwealth, deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
aflair 
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of  their  own  aflairs,  gladly  listened  to  any  1 
of  accommodation.  They  objected  indeed  to  the 
proposed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Cessr, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concerts  which  al 
their  meetings  had  been  formerly  entered  into 
against  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  sd  sensible  of  thej&ad- 
vantage  at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dissem- 
bled nis  resentment  of  the  personal  reflections 
cast  on  himself,  and  consented  to  con^ticns 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  ^ith  disdain. 
It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  he  should  repair 
to  Spain,  and  that,  his  province  being  in  profound 
peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military  estabUih- 
ment  Cesar,  on  his  part,  besides  the  conditions 
he  himself  had  oflered,  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  lately  seized  in  Italy  $ 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  consuls,  magistrates, 
and  senators,  should  return  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  usual  seat  of  government  give  all  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  to  these  arrangements.  From 
such  appearances  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  ac- 
commodation must  follow.  And  in  this  betirf 
Cato,  though  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily, 
chose  to  abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  re- 
mained in  dependence.  And  Cicero  thought  the 
agreement  almost  concluded.  "The  one,"  be 
wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  "  begins  to  repent  of 
his  precipitation,  and  the  other  is  sensible  he  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war."' 

Cesar  therefore  was  likely  to  be  caught  in  the 
snare  he  laid  for  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumcxi  in  a^ct- 
ing  such  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  these  inconveniences,  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  conditions  which  the  opposite  party 
had  subjoined  to  his  proposals,  ana  complainea 
of  the  silence  which  they  Kept  on  others,  as  p!T»- 
ceeding  from  a  deliberate  purpose  to  circumvent 
and  betray  him.  "  Pompey  will  repair  to  Spain,'' 
he  said,  '*  but  when  7  I  am  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  of  Italy,  while  Pompey  and  the 
whole  senate  continue  in  arms  against  me,  and 
while  my  enemies  not  only  make  new  levies,  but 
employ  for  my  destruction  legions  which  they 
haw  actually  taken  away  from  my  own  army. 
If  Pompey  be  sincere  in  desiring  a  pea«»,  why 
does  he  decline  the  personal  interview  which  m 
been  proposed  for  that  purpose  ?" 

Cesar  had  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hasty 
marchci*  to  Corfinium,  drove  in  a  detachment 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breaking  down 
a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  ait 
down  under  the  walls,  and  employed  three  days 
in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  filling  the  ; 

7  Ad.  Att.  Ub.  vii.  sp.  14. 
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•biM  mch  corn  from  tlie  neig hbouiiiig  oountTy. 
Beifli^  joined  by  the  eighth  legion  and  twenty- 
two  eonorts  of  the  new  levies  from  Gaul,  with 
three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  he  ordered  proper 
imts  to  be  sebted  on  every  side  of  the  town,  and 
efieetually  shut  up  those  who  were  within  from 
any  relief  or  from  any  communication  with  their 
fiienda  When  his  works  beean  to  appear 
against  the  place,  Domitius  published  a  reward 
to  any  who. should  carry  letters  to  Pompey. 
Difierent  messongeiB  were  desjiatched  for  this 
parpoae,  and  brooght  for  answer,  that  Pompey 
disapproved  of  his  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
invested  by  Cssar,  had  foretold  him  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  thb  measure,  and  now  earnestly  ex- 
horted him,  if  possible,  to  extricate  himself;  for 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  with  these  doubtful 
legions,  which  had  been  so  lately  drawn  from 
dsnafa  army,  or  with  new  levies,  to  force  the 
hardy  and  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy .^ 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  his  army ;  encouraged  them  with  hofies  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  defence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  actually 
taking  measures  to  get  off  in  person,  without  any 
hopes  of  preserving  the  forces  he  had  assembleii 
for  the  commonwealth.  This  design  being  sus- 
pected, the  troops  surrounded  his  quarters  m  the 
niffht,  took  him  prisoner,  and  to  pay  their  court, 
/  whiie'they  delivered  up  their  general  and  surren- 
dered the  town,  made  offer  of  their  own  services 
toCffisar. 

Upon  this  surrender,  Cssar  took  possession  of 
the  gates,  manned  the  wails,  and  gave  orders  that 
no  peraon  whatever  from  hu  army  should  enter 
the  place  before  it  ^as  day.  He  knew,  that  be- 
sides Domitius  and  Vibullius,  there  were  many 
senators  and  Roman  knights  now  shut  up  in  the 
town.  These  he  ordered  in  the  morning  to  be 
brought  before  him,  expostulated  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  enmity  to  himself,  and  their 
precipitation  in  hurryino.  the  state  into  this  un- 
natund  war.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  Roman  citizens  of  their 
rank ;  and  being  told  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  amassed  at  Corfinium  for  the  support  of 
the  troopS)  had  been  seiied  by  his  people,  to  com- 
plete this  scene  of  unexpected  moderation,  b^  an 
exhibiUon  of  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  of  cle- 
mency, he  ordered  this  money  to  be  restored  to 
Domitius.  The  fame  of  this  wonderful  mildness 
and  generosity,  as  he  expected,  was  every  where 
diffused ;  and  though,  by  over-acting  his  part  in 
abstaining  from  the  public  money,  ne  furnished 
every  thinking  person  with  a  sumcient  comment 
on  the  other  parts  of  his  conduct ;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  understand,  that,  in  this  alarming  con- 
test, their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
motives  whatever  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Ca»ar ;  but  he  thought 
the  possession  of  it  of  no  moment,  until  he  had 
Mippiessed  the  military  arrangements  that  were 
making  in  the  country,  and  had  decided  who  wus 
to  have  the  possession  of  Italy.  He  therefore, 
•  on  the  very  oay  on  which  he  became  master  of 
Corfiniam,  detached  to  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Curio^  the  troops  that  deserted  to  hiinin 
iwAking  this  conquest.^    He  himself  set  out  for 


Apulia,  aod»  before  MOMt,  aecompfiahed  a  don 
siJerable  march;  bat  while  he  thus  ui^ed  the 
war  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  sent  messengers 
before  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, ' 
with  professions  of  friendship  and  overtures  oi 
peace. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Corfinium, 
Balbus,  an  officer  ui  Csear's  army,  was  de* 
spatched  with  a  message  to  the  consul  Lentulus, 
containing  earnest  entreaties,  that  this  magis- 
trate would  return  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the  dis- 


orders  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  suspem 
of  government.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with 
this  request,  Balbus  had  secret  instructions  to 
a«ure  the  consul  of  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  office^ 
The  bearer  of  this  message  declarra,  that  Cesar 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  Pompey,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  texma. 
And  the  father  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Casai'a 
retinue,  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cicero^  that 
Cssar  had  no  object  but  to  enjoy  peace  and  se- 
curity under  Pompey.i^  But  while  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  at  Corfinium,  and  of  this  wonder- 
ful disposition  to  peace  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  reconciled  the  minds  of  many  to  whom 
he  had  been  till  then  an  object  of  terror  ;U  while 
he  hoped  to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  relax  th6 
diligence  of  their  militarjr  preparations,  he  ad- 
vanced with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  him,  they  had  no  more  than  the  time  that 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  mountains  froi4  Ca- 
pua to  Luceria,  to  fall  back  from  thence  to  CanQ- 
sium,  and  from  this  last  place,  without  a  halt,  to 
Brunduaium. 

Pompey,  while  he  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  sent  MetuUus  Sdpio,  and  his  own  son 
Cmeus  into  Syria,  to  provide  and  assemble  the 
necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  army  ;i3  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  b^an  to  be  suspected, 
and  shook  the  great  authonty  which  he  still  de- 
rived from  tus  military  reputation.  His  officers 
were  every  where  deserted  on  the  march  by  the 
new  levies,  who  returned  to  offer  their  services 
to  Cssar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  other 
parts  of  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
safe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was  suspected  they  ■ 
were  to  take  their  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  efiectually  verified 
these  suspicions,  embarking  a  great  part  of  his 
army  with  the  consuls^  while  he  himself,  not 
having  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  whole, 
remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when  Cssar, 
with  six  legions,  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two 
newly  raisra  or  completed  from  those  who  came  ' 
over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Brundusium.  Even  here,  he  never  dropt  the 
project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with  proposals  of 
peace.  Cn.  Magius,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  having  been  taken  on  the 
march,  was  dismissed  with  great  courtesy,  and  a 
message  to  Pompey  containing  a  request,  that 
he  would  admit  Cssar  to  an  interview ;  and  ob- 
serving, that  diiferences  are  soon  made  up  at  a 


8  Pompeiua  ad  Donniiium,  lib.  viii.     Bt  ad  Atti' 
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voafynmot,  which  othtrwias  mifht  ooeukia  mny 
joumejTi  and  messagei  to  no  purpose. 

This  pacific  message,  as  in  other  instanoes, 
'  only  constituted  a  part  in  the  niilitary  plan  of 
Cesar,  and  was  aocompenied  with  efTectual  pre> 
Tarations  for  a  blockade  and  a  siege.  It  did  not 
as  yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to  tTsne- 
port  all  nu  tioop^  and  to  abandon  Brandusiom, 
or  to  keep  possession  of  this  post,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  passage  into  Italy,  and  to  command  both 
vides  of  the  gulf.  Cesar,  to  tiy  his  intentiojui, 
and  either  to  shut  him  oa  or  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, observing,  that  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour was  narrow,  and  might  be  shut  up,  bcoan 
an  alarming  woric  for  this  purpose.  He  em- 
ployed numerous  parties  to  thn»w  stones,  earth, 
and  other  heavy  materials  into  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  moles^  and  expected,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  able  to  join  them,  and  thus  elTcctually 
to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  sea. 
^  In  this  work  the  besjegen  advanced,  for  some 
timc^  with  great  rapidity ;  but  being  come  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw  in 
were  absorbed  or  unsettled,  and  displaopd  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  shut  up 
the  harbour  by  means  of  floating  rafts  and  hulks 
firmly  anchored  in  the  passage.  In  executing 
this  project  they  were  disturl^  by  a  continual 
discharge  of  arrows,  etpnee„  and  other  missile 
weapons  from  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, on  which  proper  en^es  were  mounted  for 
thispurpose. 

While  the  parties  were  thus^  without  inter- 
mission, engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
Cosar  again  made  a  show  of  proposing  a  treaty. 
As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  nis  former  mes- 
sage by  Magius,  he  affected  to  despak  of  mak- 
ing any  progress  by  direct  apptications  to  Pompey, 
and  sent  into  the  town  Canuiius  Rebitus,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  who,  bein?  in  great  intimacy 
with  Scribonius  Libo^  had  directions  to  make 
application  to  him,  and,  in  Cesar's  name,  to  in- 
treat  his  good  offices  in  bringing  on  a  msfirociBtion ; 
particulariy,  if  possible,  in  pfocurfngan  mtmview 
iwtwecn  i'ompey  and  himself.  Representing  to 
Libo,  that  if  an  interview  were  oMained,  some 
way  might  be  discovered  to  stop  the  issues  of 
Mood,  a  blessing  whioh,  in  that  case,  wonld  for 
ever  be  mentioned  as  the  eflect  of  so  essential  a 
service  performed  by  Scribonius  Ltbo  to  his 
eountry. 

Pompey,  upon  reoeivtng  these  proposals,  which, 
though  addrcMMed  to  Liboi  were  carried  directly 
to  himself,  made  answer,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  he  oould  not  treat.  In  this  instance, 
he  perceived,  no  doubt,  the  insincerity  of  Cesar's 
pacific  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  re- 
mit the  viffilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  ardour 
with  wbicn  he  now  at  last  prepared  for  the  con- 
test :  yet  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  one  ad- 
vantage which  Cesar  meant  to  reap  from  these 
repeated  professions  of  moderation  and  desire  of 
peace,  that  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  author  of  the  war,  but  a  person  forced 
to  these  extremities  by  the  violence  and  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Hrandonum  had  lieen  continued  three  days, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress^  the  trans- 
ports which  had  carried  the  first  division  of  Pom- 
pey*s  army  returned  ftom  Dyrrachiam,  and  as 


the  pMsage  at  the  raonth  of  t!ie  harbour  was 
still  open,  be  prepared  to  embark  with  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  fopors.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  being  dSsafi'ected  to  him,  were  likely  to- 
give  inteHigence*  to  Cesar  of  all  hismetiDns;  and 
he  nade  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  be  should  with 
draw  his  guatrds,.  they  would  throw  open  thdr 
gates ;  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  rear, 
and  possibly  to  lose  such  part  of  his  army  as 
might  be  overtaken  on  shore.  To  provide  against 
this  event,  and  to  rrtard  Cesar's  entry  into  the 
towiiy  he  built  up  the  gates  with  solid  mortar  and 
stone,  and  traversed  the  streets  with  walls  and 
larire  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  stakes,  whioh 
were  masked;  or  hid  with  a  slight  covering  oi' 
brushwood  awl  eartii. 

When  tho  lemons  began  to  move  towards  the 
harbour,  the  rear  guard  still  endeavoured  to  pre> 
sent  the  usual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
occupying  every  post  with  archen,  slingeis,  and 
other  light  troops.  These  being  to  remain  in 
their  post  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
had  orders,  at  a  signal  given,  to  abandon  the 
walls,  and  to  repair  on  baud  the  tnmsports  which 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  troops  in  Brunduaium  thus  began  to  em- 
bark in  the  nij^ht,  and  Cesar,  having  immediate 
intelligence  of  it  from  the  town,  brought  forward 
hi^  scaling  laddens  and,  as  soon  as  the  ramparts 
appeared  to  be  deserted,  began  to  ascend  them  in 
several  places  at  once,  and  effected  one  part  of 
his  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battlements  without 
opposition ;  but  when  he  was  about  to  descend 
from  thence  into  the  streets,  having  notice  of  the 
snares  and  obstructions  which  were  phiced  in  his 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  or  to  ailvance  with 
so  much  precaution,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to 
put  offfrom  the  mole,  and  get  under  sail.  Only 
two  transports,  that  struck,  and  were  aground  on 
the  banks  whicli  had  been  formed  or  becun  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  bands. 
The  remainder,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
fwnate,  attended  by  the  officers  of  stste  and  the 
ensigns  of  magisirscy,  proceeded  in  their  passage 
to  Epirus ;  thus  leaving  Cesar  in  poasessbn  vf 
Italy  and  of  the  seats  of  government,  from  which 
the  world  oould  scarpely  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the 
right  to  command. 

Cesar  liaving,  in  this  manner,  surprised  the 
republic,  and  in  sixty  days  obliged  all  his  oppo- 
nents to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  $(>le 
master  of  the  ibrces  which  began  to  be  mustered 
against  him,  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
ouestion  he  states  rekting  to  the  expedience  of 
following  his  enemy  into  Elbrus,  that  he  had 
ah«Ady  taken  his  resolution  to  consider  the  re- 
duction of  Spain  as  the  n»xt  object  of  conse- 
quence to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  province,  which 
was  full  of  resources,  a  regular  army  of  seven  or 
ei^t  legbns  had  been  for  some  tuie  formed,  with 
an  evident  purpose  to  keep  him  in  awe.  lie  was 
threatened,  therefore,  witn  the  most  immedi.ttd 
danger  from  thence.  Somo  anangements  too 
were  yet  wanting  for  the  security  of  Italy.  The 
profSnsions  which  he  had  made  of  pacific  dispo»i-  • 
tionS)  and  of  xeal  for  the  republic,  were  to  be  con- 
fimoed  by  showing  a  proper  respect  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  uid  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
store a  government  whioh  he  had  actuany  over> 
thrown. 

For  these  reasons,  Cesar  contented  hunsd^ 
fiir  the  present,  with  haTing  unHtisd  ahipfiDg  U 
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he  pratickd  at  the  port  of  Brondosium,  that  he 
might  amme  the  enemy  with  appeatances  of  his 
intending  to  continae  the  war  on  that  side,  or 
(hat  he  mi^hthe  actoally  ready  to  do  ao,  when  he 
hod  elsewhere  aoeomplished  the  purpose  on  which 
lie  waa  bent.  Notwithstanding  his  pacific  decla- 
rations, and  his  ostentation  of  clemency  on  every 
orcaaion,  the  people  still  trembled  when  they  saw 
almost  every  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour 
oblicred  to  fly  from  the  seats  of  government,  and, 
in  tfieir  place^  collected  from  di&rent  quarters  of 
Ftaly,  every  bankrupt,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
person  of  infamous  character.*  These  being  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
flocked  to  Cssar,  and  were  received  by  him  un- 
<IeT  the  denomination  of  the  injured  and  the  op- 
pre;A!ied  citizens,  whose  wrongs  he  was  come  to 
rejrpss. 

With  this  company,  still  multiplying  around 
him,  having  given  orders  to  secure  Brundusium 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  there,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion ;  and  having  order- 
e  1  ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Graul,  ne  set  out  for  Spain,  intending,  while  the 
troops,  with  whom  he  had  overrun  Italy,  took 
some  repose  in  quarters,  and  while  those  who 
were  destined  for  the  service  in  Spadn  weie  on 
the  march,  that  he  himself  should  visit  Rome, 
and  observe  the  aspect  of  his  party.  His  father- 
in -Uw,  Cal^urnius  Piso,  ahbou^h,  by  his  relation 
io  C«sar,  hindered  from  following  Pompey,  yet 
would  not  countenance  his  son-in-law  so  far  as  to 
ri'main  in  the  city  to  receive  him.  Marcus  Le- 
piJua,  then  prstor,  was  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  who  continued  in  his  place;  and  lie^de 
the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instruments  in 
kindfing  this  war,  was  the  only  magistrate  who 
re^igiied  himself  entirely  to  the  victor's  disposal. 
Among  the  tribunes,  Cscilius  Metcllus,  though 
disposed  to  have  followed  the  senate,  being  de- 
tained in  the  city  bv  the  sacred  duties  of  his  func- 
tions, had  taken  nis  resolution  to  employ  the 
ne;^ative  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  in  restrain- 
ing the  violations  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  to  be  expected  in  such  a  scene  as  was  now 
to  be  opened  at  Rome. 

Cicero^  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
having  still  the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  levies  and  other  affairs  of 
the  republic  on  the  coasts  of  Campania  and  La- 
tiura.  Upon  Pompey's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  per- 
plexity and  irresolution.  He  affected  respect  and ' 
irradtude  to  Pompey,  though  he  sureW  owed  him 
uo  obligation,  bore  him  no  real  aflectbn,  and 
Mamed  him  highly  for  his  flight  from  Italy;  but 
in  the  last  perhaps  he  only  meant  to  justify  him- 
self for  not  having  immediately  joiner)  him  in  his 
rbtreat,  and  for  not  having  emmrrked  with  more 
decision  in  the  cause.  He  sincerely  lamented  the 
state  of  the  rcpuWic,  of  whish  he  bow  certainly 
despaired,  and  only  wished  to  steer  a  course,  the 
sa&st  he  could  for  his  own  reputation  and  his 
perMn. 

Caesar,  ia  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  had 
eontributed  mach  to  perplex  the  resolution  of 
ficero^  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
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every  question  of  state,  that  it  wis  diffieuH  for 
him  to  decide  between  them.  He  had  been  kept 
undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  corres- 
pondence, in  which  Cesar  made  lepeatod  appli- 
cations for  his  ffood  oflioes  towards  preventing 
the  present  troubles.  Being  now  in  tne  way  or 
CflMar  from  Brundusiura  to  Rome,  he  was  ho- 
noured vnth  a  personal  interview ;  at  which,  says 
Cicero  to  his  fnend  Atticus,  I  shall  study  rather 
to  appear  an  object  of  bis  respect  than  of  hit 
likins.  He  aceonlingly,  on  that  occasion,  re- 
sisted his  flattery,  and  withstood  his  entreaties  to 
attend  a  meeting  af  the  senate,  which  Cnsar  had 
ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  des^iatch- 
ed  from  Formiie.  Ciesar  appeared  to  be  piqui\l 
at  this  refusal :  ^  h  will  "be  supposed  you  con- 
demn me,"  he  said,  **  and  others  .will  be  led  by 
your  exampAe."  Ciocro  replied,  **that  his  case 
was  different  from  that  of  others  who  had  less 
connection  with  Pompey.*"*  "  Come,  then,**  con- 
tinued Csesai^  "  and  treat  of  an  accommodation 
with  Pompey,**  ■**  Shall  I  he  at  libert]^  to  do  so 
in  my  own  wayl**  **'  Who  will  restrain  you?" 
"  Shall  I  move  the  senate  Ihen,  that  the  war  shall 
not  be  carne<f  into  Spean,  nor  into  (Greece '{ 
Shall  I  lament  the  treatment  wMch  Pompey  has 
received?**  ""That,  indeed/*  said  Cojsar,  "I 
sliall  not  like  to  have  said**  "  I  thought  so,'*  re- 
plied the  other,  "  and  choose  to  absent  myself." 
At  parting,  Cssar  desired  him  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  "  If  you  desert  ne,**  he  said,  **I  must 
have  recourse  to  other  counsels,  and  know  not 
what  I  may  be  forced  to  do.**^ 

Upon  the  arirval  of  Cesar  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighbovi^hood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
mons. He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumeratinj^ 
the  wrongs  he  had  veeeived,  and  by  loading  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
"  He  never  had  astnred^'*  he  said,  "  to  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  qflice  of  consul  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  his  personal  attendance  in  suing  for  it.  A  n 
act  to  this  purpose,**  he  said,  "had  been  obtained 
in  the  fairest  and  most  constitutional  manner 
Ten  tribunes  had  concurred  in  proposing  it.  His 
enemies,  particularly  Cato  himself,  had  been 
heard  at  full  length  agirinsliit,  and  had  practised 
his  usual  artiflce  for  disappointing  the  senate  or 
the  people,  by  prolonging  the  debates.  Pompey . 
himself  was  consul  when  this  act  was  passed.  If 
he  disapproved  of  the  act,  why  did  he  not  oppose 
it  then  7  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob  him  now 
of  the  privilege  it  bestowed  ?  He  reminded  this 
meeting  of  the  moderation  with  which  he  himself 
had  oflSred  to  resign  his  command,  while  others 
were  so  tenacious  ot  theirs;  or  while  they  imposed 
conditions  on  him,  to  which  they  themselves 
would  not  submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  stsfte 
into  confusion,  rather  than  abate  the  least  of  Ibeir 
own  pretensioas.  He  observed,  that  his  e&emies 
had  made  use  of  a  false  pretence  to  call  off  two 
legions  from  his  army  4  that  they  had  violated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  ofTenoo,  but  that  of  j^rotecting  faim  against 
the  oppression  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had  re- 
jected all  offetB  of  an  acoommodatioD,  or  even  of 
a  conference. 

**  He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  desert  thip 
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i^mmonwcalth,  nor  to  oppoee  such  as,  in  concert 
with  hiin,  might  endeavour  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  thej  should  shrink  in  this  uxluous 
ta»k,  he  should  not  press  it  upon  theoL  He 
Icnew  how  to  act  for  hmiself.  If  his  opinion  were 
fbliowed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  from  the 
senate  to  Pompej,  with  entreaties,  that  he  would 
spare  the  republic.  He  knew,  that  Pompey  had 
formerly  objected  to  his  having  any  such  deputa- 
tion sent  to  himself  considering  such  advances  as 
a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom  thev  were 
made,  or  of  fear  in  those  who  made  them,  l^hese," 
he  said,  "were  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind ; 
for  his  own  part,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his 
enemies  in  tne  field)  so  he  wished  to  excel  them 
m  acts  of  generosity  and  candour." 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  artfiii 
man  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  cause;  and 
while  he  took  e0ectual  measures  to  maintain  it 
by  force,  employed  likewise  an  insinuation,  and 
an  eloquence  not  less  dangerous  than  his  sword. 
The  proposals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meeting  with  joy ;  but  no  man  was  willing,  after 
having  assisted  at  such  a  meeting  of  the  senate^ 
to  hazard  his  person  in  Pompev's^^amp. 

While  Cssar,  to  reconcile  all  men  to  his  cause, 
affected  clemency  even  to  those  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  him,  Pompey,  supposing  himself 
entrusted  with  the  powers  and  severities  of  the 
law,  had  threatened  t6  employ  those  powers  and 
severities  to  the  utmost  extent  against  every  jpex- 
son  who  staid  behind  him  at  Rome.  Proscription 
and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned  the  com- 
monwealth wore  the  ordinary  language  at  his 
quarters.^  He  proposed  to  operate  in  this  case 
by  fear  alone,  and  nad  forgotten,  that  legal  go- 
vernment itself,  on  certain  occasions,  with  all  its 
authorities  and  powers,  stands  in  need  of  in- 
sinuation and  of  popular  arts. 

Cffisar,  in  taking  the  opposite  tone,  and  in  af- 
fecting to  commit  his  afiaira  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  relied  on  the  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  any 
nogotiation ;  or  he  presumed  upon  these  difficul- 
ties in  making  ofiers  which  he  did  not  wish  his 
enemies  to  accept  His  intention  was  to  load  his 
antagonist  with  the  blame  of  a  war  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  had  a  long  time  been  devising.  If 
he  had  really  meant  to  renew  his  former  concerts 
with  Pompey,  he  would  have  employed  again  Uie 
.  same  concealed  methods  by  which  those  concerts 
had  been  formerly  obtained,  and  would  not  have 
intrusted  the  mediation  to  the  senate,  a  body 
which,  however  composed,  had  a  natural  claim  to 
authority,  and  might  have  carried  their  negotia- 
tbns  farther  than  he  proposed.  He  had  ever 
entertained  a  serious  aversion  to  the  name  and 
raetensions  of  the  senate.  Being  altogether  in- 
different to  public  interests  of  every  sort,  the  m^ 
dioerity  of  parts,  that  must  ever  appear  in  tho 
majority  of  such  a  body,  was  to  him  an  object  of 
contempt  He  had  espoused  the  cause  of  every 
faction,  of  every  tumult,  of  every  criminal  a^nst 
them;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to 
their  authority,  had  proposed,  th^  Pompey  him- 
self should  transport  his  army  from  Asia  to  usurp 
the  government  Even  the  few  senators^  who, 
upon  the  former  occasion,  from  indifference  to 

Sblic  questions,  or  from  a  disposition  to  favour 
» causey  bad  remained  in  the  city,  became  the 


objects  of  his  disfrost  Many  of  than,  though 
willing  to  be  his  instruments,  were  not  yet 
formed  for  his  purpose.  When  he  aflected  to 
treat  Ihem  with  respect,  they  received  his  ad- 
dresses as  matter  of  right ;  when  be  proposed  an^ 
measure,  they  took  the  matter  into  serious  consi^ 
deration,  ancf  affected  to  deliberate  of  what  was 
to  be  done.  **  He  detests  the  senate,'*  said  Cu< 
rio  to  Cicero^  "now  more  than  ever;  he  will 
leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  to  have  hekl 
my  commission  by  a  fictitious  decree  of  that  body : 
but  he  said,  I  should  hold  it  of  himsetf ;  and  ttiat 
every  honour,  and  every  power  should  bo  derived 
from  him."  ' 

Cssar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  tools  of  every  ungracious 
or  improper  measure  he  had  occasion  to  execute, 
and,  m  particular,  to  avail  himself  of  their  au- 
thority in  seizing  the  puMic  money.  Pompey, 
before  he  left  Rome,  hau  been  authorised  to  draw 
from  the  measures  of  the  commonwealth  what- 
ever money  he  wanted  for  the  sen-ioe.  At  bis 
departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  removed  ; 
and  the  donsul  Lentulus  was  about  to  execute 
this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of  Cssar*8  ap- 
proach obliged  him  to  desist,  and  left  him  time 
onl^  to  carry  away  the  keys  of  the  public  reposi- 
tones.  Cfl»ar  now  mov»I  the  senate,  that  the 
doon  should  be  opened:  and  that  the  public 
money  should  be  issued  from  thence  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  war.>  To  this  motion  the  tri- 
bune Metellus  Celer  opposed  his  negative ;  and 
Csesar,  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a  mask, 
which  subjected  him  to  the  observance  of  inag- 
nificant  forms,  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  forced.  The  tribune  had 
the  boklness  to  place  himself  in  the  way,  and  was 
about  to  reduce  Ciesar  to  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native of  being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of 
rendering  himself  tne  object  of  popular  detesta- 
tion, by  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune, 
from  a  veneration  to  which,  he  himself  profcseetl 
to  have  undertaken  the  war.  On  this  occasion, 
contrary  to  his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to 
have  lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  metellus 
with  immediate  deathT  **This,"  he  said,  "Is 
easier  far  me  to  execute  than  to  utter."  It  ws>$ 
thought^  that  if  the  tribune  had  pernsted,  not 
only  this  officer,  but  numbers  of  the  sanatory, 
and  many  of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  whom 
he  considered  as  enemies  and  promotera  to  tho 
tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  oeen  involved  in 
a  general  massacre.  ^  Think  not,"  said  Curio, 
in  relating  tliese  particulan  to  Cicero,  "that  his 
clemency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  secured  to 
you  by  any  real  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  »  a 
mere  effect  of  his  policy ;  he  is  naturally  indif- 
ferent to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will  make 
it  to  run  in  the  kennels."^ 

The  tribune  Metellus,  however,  when  matters 
were  coming  to  this  extremity,  simcred  himself 
to  be  removed.  The  doora  were  forced  open,  alt 
the  money  was  taken  from  thence,  even  the  sa- 
cred deposit,  supposed  to  have  remained  from  tho 
time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Rome  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls,  ana  still  kept  as  a  resouroe  for 
the  utmost  exigency  of  public  affiura,  was  now 
carried  off.    I  have  subdued  the  Chuols,  said 
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.  Cmmr^  and  iSmtt  n  no  lonm  aiij  need  of  0odi 
provision  against  them.  He  is  said,  on  this  oc- 
casaoo}  to  luve  carried  off  in  ban,  ^,000^>  of 
bM,  35,000tt.c  of  sUver,  and  in  cow,  40,000;000 
Itoman  moncy.^ 

After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appears  that 
Cosar  (fistmsted  the  affections  of  the  people. 
He  had  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  public 
andience,  wmch  had  been  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  apprehending  that  he  might  be  exposed 
to  insult  firom  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declmed 
tKaft  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  public  view  al- 
together, and  having  passed  but  a  few  days  at 
Rome,  set  out  for  Spain  sullen  and  displeased.  It 
was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  his  victories  led  to 
the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  of  eveiy  spe- 
caes  of  civil  government  whatever.*' 

Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  has  been 
'  observed,  was  at  this  time  pretor,  and  the  officer 
of  highest  rank  then  at  ROme,  was  left  to  govern 
the  aty.  Mark  Antony  had  the  command  of 
CsBsar's  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of  the  most 
respectable  condition  with  great  insolence,  and 
mdolging  himself  in  all  the  extravagance  of  de- 
baocl^  for  which  his  genius  appears  to  have  been 
peenJiariy  fitted,  increased  the  dismal  apprehen- 
•ions  of  the  public  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  Italy  himself  in  an  open  litter,  with 
Cithmde,  a  celebrated  actress,  followed  by  seven 
other  carriages  replenished  with  courtezans,  and 
even  attended  by  nis  wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
the  late  fiunous  Clodios,  who^  to  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's state,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  license 
of  his  military  power,  connived  at  hb  infidelities, 
and  made  a  part  in  this  scandalous  train.^  The 
whole,  a  lively  specimen  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  C«Mar  wished  to  be  masters  of  the  ro- 
puhlic,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  wanton  caprice  with 
which  this  overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to 
outiageoos  factk>n,  was  now  likely  to  be  made  the 
auUect  and  the  sport  of  a  military  usurpation. 

»oon  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Cotta 
had  bee«}  sent  to  command  for  the  republic  in 
Sarduiia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sicily.  Cesar, 
when  about  to  carr5r  the  war  into  Spain,  thought 
it  neoeasary,  if  possible,  to  get  the  possession  of 
these  islanda,  as  well  as  to  reduce  Pompey's 
forces  in  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Having 
stationed  DoIabeUa,  with  C.  Antonius,  on  the 
eoaat  of  Illyricum,  he  ordered  Valerius,  with  a 
proper  foioa^  into  Sardinia,  and  Curio,  with  three 
fe^on^  to  attack  Cato  in  Sicily.  The  Sardinians, 
heating  that  one  of  Cesar's  ofiicers  was  appoint- 
ed, in  his  name,  to  take  possession  of  their  island, 
dedeied  for  his  interest,  took  arms  against  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Africa,  where  he  join- 
ed Aodus  Varos,  who  had  occupied  that  province 
in  the  name  of  the  republic 

Cato,  some  time  after  his  nomination  io  oom- 
ihand  in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  any  hopes 
of  a  negotiation,  remained  at  Capua,  then  the 
quarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  ^ve  his  assist- 
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anoe  in  forming  an  accommodation^  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  common- 
wealth. On^  Pompey's  retreat  into  Apo^^  ^ 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro- 
vided with  every  means  of  defence,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  repair,  and  to  build  diips  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  island,  and  in  those  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordeped  all  the 
towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops ;  but  nad 
not  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Cuno 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  lesions  desuneil 
by  CflBsar  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Sen- 
sible that  any  attempts  to  reast  this  force  would 
only  expose  the  lives  of  a  few  well-affected  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  who  might  on  this  occasion  be 
disposed  to  iiopport  him  as  an  officer  of  the  re* 
public,  he  discontinued  his  militaiy  preparations^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 

This  oflioer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompey's 
conduct;  and  on  this  occasion,  com^ained  par- 
ticularly of  the  defenceless  state  in  woich  he  nad 
suffered  the  republic  to  b^  surprised  in  all  its 
possessions.  Csesar,  who  no  uoubt  wished  to 
nave  the  suffira^e  of  such  a  citizen,  and  of  his  own 
enemy  against  Pompey,  represents  Cato  as  com- 
plaining that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
nad  been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itself  was 
unnecesaary.u'  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  sot  only 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  officer  of  state  and  as  a 
soldier,  has  been  censored  in  many  parts  of  this 
memorable  contest;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  spy 
faults  after  the  event,  and  when  experience  has 
exposed  them  to  view.  Cssar  himself  is  said  to 
have  censored  him  for  abandonbg  Italy ;  and  it 
is  probable  would  have  respected  hmi  more^  if  in 
executing  this  resolution,  mstead  of  passing  into 
Macedonia,  he  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army 
in  Spain.  His  odebrated  saying,  in  eavmg 
Brundusium,  when  he  was  about  to  carry  the  war 
into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this  pur- 
pose, "  We  go,"  he  said,  "  from  this  general  who 
has  no  army,  to  an  army  that  has  no  general.*' 

Cssar's  own  disposition  of  his  forces^  as  has  * 
been  already  mentioned,  in  assigning  what  ap- 
peared to  iiave  been  the  reason  of  his  conduct, 
had  been  made  with  the  greatest  ability ;  and  the 
more,  that  they  gave  bun  the  appearance  of  a 
person  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  measures  which  ne  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  err  in  impnting 
too  much  to  design  and  concert;  but  with  re- 
spect to  Casar,  the  mistake  to  be  feared,  is  not 
perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  his  ibresight  and 
phm.  He  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  militai^ 
force,  and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances  under 
which  he  was  to  use  it  When  the  senate  passed 
their  resolution  acainst  him,  he  aeemed  to  be 
caught  unpreparea  to  resist ;  but  the  senate  was 
still  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  artlblly 
avoided  giving  them  any  cause  of  suspicion,  bj 
any  unneoessaiy  assemblage  of  forces  on  the  am 
of  Italy,  while  he  had  sufficient  stren^  to  take 
the  full  benefit  of  the  consternation  mto  which 
they  were  thrown  hy  his  first  alarm.  Though 
long  meditating  the  invasion  of  Rome  with  an 
army,  he  contnved  an  incident,  in  the  flight  of 
the  tribunes,  to  make  it  appear  the  effect  of  e 
sudden  provocation,  and  of  his  seal  in  a  popular 
cause.  When  we  consider  that  Mark  Antony 
was  the  tribune  who  furnished  this  pretence^ 
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no  douht  that  Cmar  bad  his  choice  of  the 
vbich  it  should  be  presented  to  him. 
lis  conjuncture,  the  greater  part  of  his 
II  remained  bejond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
ituation  in  which  they  were  most  likely 
anted  to  encounter  the  first  conyiderable 
'  that  would  probably  arise  in  the  war, 

0  veteran  lemons  which  had  been  levied 
pcy,  and  which  were  stationed  under 
s  and  Petreius  in  Spain.^  If  these  legions 
mpted  to  pass  the  Pyrennees,  the  army 
ir  was  stationed  in  Gaul  to  intercept 
!id  he  was  accordingly  secure  of  being 
finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any  in- 
»n  from  thence.  When  this  service  was 
his  army  in  Gaul  remained  in  the  most 
;eous  position,  from  which  to  enter  upon 
IS  likely  to  Ixvome  the  second  object  of 
'priae,  the  reduction  of  Spain, 
mtagonists  of  Caesar,  without  any  appre- 
of  these  dispositions,  and  perfectly  secure 
lustilities  commenced,  were  completely 
J,  overwhelmed,  and  routed  in  every 
on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 

Armies  indeed  haJ  been  formed  in 
MTding  to  the  saying  of  Pompcy,  cU  the 
f  his  foot ;  but  they  were  armies  that 
)c  purpose  of  h'ls  enemies,  not  that  of  the 

or  his  own;  and  though  raised  to  secure 
linst  CflBsar,  became  in  the  reduction  of 
elf  an  accession  to  his  force,  and  were 

be  sent  in  separate  divisions  to  occupy 

provinces  of  the  empire  in  his  name; 
h,  that  while  Casar  himself,  with  the 

of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  he 
quered  Gaul,  hastened  into  Spain  to  re- 
lat  was  the  most  formidable  part  of  his 
)ower,  his  officers  were  detached  with 

bodies  of  these  newly  acquired  troops, 
dinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa, 
•ey,  although  he  had  never  visited  his 
lent  in  person,  nor  sought  for  occasions 
IS  Ca»ar,  in  oider  to  form  his  army  and 
lom  to  service,  had  done  in  Ciaul,  had 
Uess  formed  a  great  military  establish- 
>osi8ttnff  of  seven  Roman  legions,  with 
usand  noise,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
nfantry,  equal  in  number  to  eight  legions 
jid  Cssar  had  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
'ce,  if  tlie  war  could  have  been  protracted 

would  have  come  upon  his  rear,  cut  off. 
iirces  in  Gaul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend 
on  the  noith  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
istead  of  bringing  into  Ital]^  the  legions 
in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior  parts 
province,  had  moved  them  only  to  the 
urhood  of  Naiixmne,  to  be  near  the  con- 
Spain,  from  which  this  storm  was  to  be 
;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  his  affairs 
r  should  admit  of  it,  that  these  legions 
cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  scene  of 
amidst  his  rival^s  possessions. 

1  had  been  formerly  divided  into  two 
)s,  under  two  separate  Roman  governors ; 

whole  being  united  under  Pompey,  was 
nA.  by  him  to  three  Ueutenanta,  Varro, 
I,  and  Airanius. .  Tlie  first  commanded, 
e  river  Guadiana  westward  to*  the  ex- 
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tieoiities  of  Lusitania^  and  Galiicui; .the fleeoB^ 

from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  moanteinr 
of  Murda;  and  the  third,  from  thence  to  ibe 
Pyrennees. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompey 
sent  Yibullius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  tbeae 
oflicers  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  to  prepaie 
for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro  afiected 
indiiTerence  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal  regard  to 
the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it.  An  axxident, 
he  said,  had  placed  him  under  the  command  «^ 
Pompey  \  but  he  had  an  equal  attachment  to  Ce- 
sar. The  other  two^  from  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  from  fidelity  to  their  commander-in 
chiei^  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  cause.  They 
determined,  in  conceit  with  VibuUius,  to  leawe 
Varro  in  4he  western  province,  while  the^  them- 
selves drew  the  principal  part  of  their  force 
towards  the  eastern  frontier ;  and  by  occupyia^ 
tlie  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  some  strong  post 
on  the  Ebro,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  country 
intrusted  to  their  care,  until  Pompey  shouk]  either 
arrive  in  person  to  take  the  command  on  himaol^ 
or  until,  having  rallied  his  forces  in  Macedonia, 
he  should  bring  the  scene  of  tlte  war  again  intc» 
Italy.  For  this  purpose,  they  took  post  at  Ileida,' 
a  place  of  strength  on  the  Segro^  and  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Cinea;  Afranius  with  three  legion^ 
Petreius  vrith  two  more,  together  with  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provindai  ia> 
£amtry. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  that  were  makiiw 
in  Spain,  when  Cesar,  having  expelled  his  riv2 
from  Italy,  took  possession  of  Rome,  and  halving 
passed  a  few  days  in  that  otty,  in  the  manner 
above  related,  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  province 
of  Narbonne. 

Being  to  pass  by  Marseilles,  he  intended  to  take 
possession  of  that  city ;  but  the  inhalMtants  were 
already  disposed  to  favour  his  antagonists,  end 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  This  ancient  Greek 
colony,  after  having  long  defended  their  settlemeDt 
against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  placed  themselves  at  last  under  the  Droteetion 
of  the  Romans ;  but  with  a  reserve  of  all  their 
immunities  and  an  exemption  from  all  the  bor^ 
dens  of  a  Roman  i>rovince.  Cfesar  propoaed  to 
have  entered  their  city  as  a  neutral  plaoe^  and  to 
prevail  on  the  citizens  to  receive  him,  cited  the 
examples  of  Rome  itselfj  e^d  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  who  -had  opened  their  gates,  aai 
given  a  passage  to  his  army,  without  taking  odt 
pert  in  the  present  disputes*  To  this  proposal, 
the  people  of  Marseilles  made  answer,  That  in 
every  case  where  the  Romans  were  divided  anMmg 
themselves,  every  ally  in  their  eituation  must  so 
far  preserve  their  neutrality,  ae  not  to  receive  the 
forces  of  either  party  within  their  walls,  and  that 
in  the  present  case  particularly,  they  lay  under 
such  high  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties, that  they  must  carefully  avoid  giving  o0&aoe 
to  either. 

it  soon  after  appeared,  howeveri  that  this  filao- 
sible  answer  was  intended  merely  to  sain  time. 
VibuIUus  had  passed  by  Marseilles  in  his  way  to 
Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the  people  of  that 
place  a  message  from  Pompey,  with  assurances 
of  support;  on  which  they  folly  relied.  »Th« 
receipt  of  this  message,  was  followed  by  a  reao- 
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4o$km  t0  admit  the  offioen  and  men  of  Pompey*8 
psft^  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  his  anta- 

fpHlWtB. 

Domitiiia  Ahenobarbus,  after  be  had  been  din- 
im«ed  from  Corfinium,  no  ways  aflected  by  the 
oatentatioin  clemency  of  Coear,  had,  in  pmsa- 
anee  of  the  •enate's  appointment  to  the  govern- 
nient  of  Gan],  xepairea  to  that  province,  laieed 
aome  troope,  with  which  he  was  expected  to  take 
poneeaion  of  ManeiUes,  and  actoally,  in  a  few 
uays  after  this  answer  was  given  to  Cesar,  en- 
tered the  harboar  of  that  place  with  seven  ships, 
and  some  land  forces  on  board.  Upon  his  arrival, 
the  people  of  this  repubKc  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  fi»ce  of  some  neighbouring  cantons  from 
the  mountains;  repaired  their  fortifications;  re- 
plenished their  ma^aoines ;  employed  many  hands 
m  &bricating  arms;  and  took  every  other  pre- 
eaotion  that  was  neoessary,  in  case  they  shoold 
he  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence. 

OsBsar  being  greatly  provoked,  invested  the 
town  with  an  army  of  three  legions;  and  having 
<Mdered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone,  pre- 
pared to  sssail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land.  He 
romnutted  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebonius;  and 
that  from  the  sea  to  Decunus  Bmtus.  While  he 
was  making  these  pveparatbns,  a  report  prevailed 
that  Pomney  was  passing  the  seas  into  Africa, 
and  intended  vrith  the  troops  which  were  in  that 
province,  and  a  body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  to  re- 
mforoe,  and  to  take  the  command  of\his  army  in 
Spain.  It  is  probable  that  Casar,  in  like  cir- 
cumstanoes,  would  have  even  taken  a  shorter 
roaii  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He  appears  at 
lewt  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his  enemy,  or 
to  have  thought  it  extremely  probable,  and  to  have 
lieen  somewhat  alarmed.  As  if  the  prospect  of 
meeting  with  Pompey,  having  under^  direction 
a  weU-appointed  and  ri^lar  force,  had  rendered 
him  douhtfiil  of  the  affections  of  his  own  men, 
he  mentions  an  artifice  practised  by  himself  on 
this  occasion,  which  may  be  conflsdered  as  a  spe- 
chnen  of  his  address,  and  of  the  inflnence  which 
he  employed  with  his  army.  He  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  the  officers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to 
the  floidieTs;  thus  taking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
of  the  one,  and  purchasing  that  of  the  othors  by 
his  bounty. 

While  Oosar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
Pierre  of  Marseilles,  he  ordered  Fabius,  who  oom- 
m  xndcxi  his  forces  at  Narbonne^  to  advance  into 
t!ie  P3rRHnees;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  or 
^tvhtiy  guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantagieous  station  on  the  frontier 
irf  that  country.  This  officer  accordingly,  having 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennees,  penetmted  to 
tiie  Segra,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Sicoris ; 
»n<l  took  post  on  the  right  of  this  river,  in  the 
iront  of  the  united  armies  of  Afranius  and 
Petreios,  who  were  encamped  near  the  town  of 
iienia. 

Pabius,  not  to  be  interrupted  by  occasional 
floods  in  his  communication  with  the  country 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  open 
the  ordinary  route  from  Gaul,  laid  two  briogea 
U|ion  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  eSeh 
otlier.  By  these  communications,  he  was  chiefiv 
supplied  with  provisions;  and  as  the  Spanish 
army  had  an  easy  aooeas  by  the  bridge  of  Ilerda 
to  intercept  his  supplies,  it  was  neceaaaiy  to  cover 
svery  coavoy  «|«l  ttngMg  pnlj  with  numeroos 


and  powerful  escorts.  Two  entfa«  legioos,  under 
the  command  of  Plancus,  had  marched  on  this 
service^  and  were  to  be  folfowed  by  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. After  the  infentry  had  paased  t£e  river, 
and  the  cavalry  was  entered  on  the  bridge,  it  broke 
down,  and  deprived  those  who  were  already  over, 
•of  any  communication  with  the  camp.  The  tim- 
ber and  wreck  of  the  bridge  floating  by  the  town 
of  llerda,  gave  the  enemy  mtimation  of  what  had 
happened,  and  suggested  the  design  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  ieftof  the  Scgrs,  with  a  powerful 
detadiment,  in  order  to  intercept  any  parties  who 
might  by  this  accident  be  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afranius 
marched  with  four  legions,  and  might  have  taken 
or  destroyed  those  who  remained  under  Plancus 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  if  this  officcriiad  not  re- 
tired to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  abk»  for  some 
time  to  reanst  the  superior  numben  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  detachment  was  exposed,  de- 
spatohed  two  legions  more  by  the  other  britkpe  to 
support  the  former.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
reinforcement,  Afranius,  whose  plan  in  the  pro- 
sent  campaign  was  altogether  defensive,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an  action,  in 
which  he  might  be  exposed  to  a  too  hasty  decision 
of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  Cesar,  with 
an  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  both  armies,  and  oraered  the  bridge  on  the 
Segra  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  usual  to  act 
on  the  ofiensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  at- 
tention with  successive  operations  against  them, 
b^  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form  any  de- 
signs of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune,  inoeed, 
in  this  and  other  j^riods  of  the  present  war,  to 
need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him  take 
measures  that  forced  his  enemies  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  inspired  his  men  with  a  notion  of 
their  own  superiority;  an  opinion  which,  after 
it  has  been  some  time  received,  seldom  fails  to 
verify  itself 

In  a  few  days  after  hia  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  anny  in  throe  divioons  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  encamped, 
and  while  they  continued  to  oraerve,  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  his  intentions,  he  began  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgement  far  him- 
self in  that  place.  That  his  purpose  might  not 
be  known,  until  the  work  waa  oonsidenmfy  ad- 
vanoed,  he  kept  the  first  and  second  Knes  under 
arms,  and  ordered  the  third,  without  raising  a 
nirapet,  or  planting  their  palisades,  to  sink  a 
ditoh  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of  a  sufficient  length 
to  eover  his  front  This  being  <k>ne,  he  retired 
with  his  whole  army  behind  it,  and  ordered  them 
to  tie  upon  their  arms  all  night  Under  cover  of 
this  temporary  entrenchment,  he  on  the  foIk»w}ng 
day  completed  the  usual  fortifications  of  his  camo^ 
and  broiig[ht  forward  the  tente  and  baggage  of  fan 
army,  which  till  then  had  remained  under  a  pro- 
per guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  possessbn  of  a  post  within  four 
hundred  paces,  or  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  Imes ;  and  having  a  view  of  the  ground 
whkh  hy  between  their  oamp  and  the  town  of 
ilerda,  extending  about  three  hundred  paces,  and 
mostly  plain,  with  a  small  heii^ht  in  the  middle 
ofit,hefixnaedapn>jfBct  to  seize  the  height;  and 
knowing  that  the  enemy  lodged  their  I 
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tnd  atoms  m  Ilenla,  proposed  to  eat  off  their 
oonumimcation  whh  the  town.  In  thie  view,  he 
drew  ap  a  body  of  thfee  legions  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion, frum  which  to  execute  hia  purpose;  and  or- 
dered the  front  rank^  from  one  of  those  legions  to 
'  start  from  their  coloun,  and  with  the  utmoet 
speed  to  gain  the  height  which  he  intended  to 
occupy.  The  sadden  movement  of  this  body  ez- 
plained  his  design  to  the  enemVi  and  they  in- 
stantly pot  all  the  pi(iuets  and  extraordmary 
guards  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  prevent  its 
effects.  Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  they  prevented  Cesar's  party ; 
and  being  in  possession  of  the  height  before  they 
came  up^  repulsed  and  beat  them  back^  to  their 
main  body.  Here  too,  they  pursued  their  advan- 
tage; and  as  they  rushed  with  little  teaad  to 
order,  but  with  an  appearance  of  un£unted 
coumge,  on  the  flanks  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
legions  whbh  Cosar  had  advanced,  they  put  the 
whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion,  and  ibiced 
them  beck  to  the  heights  in  their  rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  pro- 
bably committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  tkeir 
Mow,  or  remained  in  suspense.  Csaar  issued 
from  his  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  support  the 
flying  diviaion  of  his  army,  oUiged  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  overtaken 
them  before  they  could  reach  theur  camp,  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  walls  was  steep, 
and  the  access  to  it  was  by  lanes  and  narrow  ways. 
Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Cesar  had  re- 
newed this  action,  flashed  with  victory,  had  fol- 
lowed the  enemy,  and  ^ot  into  a  situation  in 
which  they  could  not  mm  anj  advantage,  nor 
retire  without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  during  five  houra^  and  being 
continually  reinforced  from  their  respective  ar- 
mies, a  general  engagement  was  likely  to  ensue 
on  grounid  extrsroel^  unfavourable  to  Cssar. 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  with  the  least 
possible  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  ordered  a 
general  chkrge,  and  having  drove  his  antagonists 
before  Urn  to  the  foot  of  Uie  wall,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men, 
before  the  enemy  could  rally  or  return  to  the 
pursuit. 

In  this  manner,  Cssar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  considerable  loss,  and  foiled  in  his  design; 
but  on  account  of  the  last  impression  he  made  on 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory,  of 
which  to  stipport  the  courage  of  his  troops^  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himseul 

In  a  few  days  after  this  nuscarriage,  the  army 
of  Cesar  suffered  a  worse  and  mate  alarming  ca- 
lamity. The  summer  being  tax  advanced,  and 
the  snow  on  the  Pvrennees  melting,  ail  the -rivers 
which  are  supplied  from  thence,  rose  on  a  sudden 
to  their  greatest  height.  The  Segre  carried  off 
,  both  the  bridges  erected  by  Fabtus,  and  baffled 
all  the  endeavoura  that  were  used  to  restore  them. 
As  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  bank,  or  the  materials  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  Neither  the  Segn  nor 
the  Cinca  were  pasaabiw,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though  exteiiding  in  breadth  about 
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thirty  mites,  being  exhausted,  ooukl  no  1     _ 
furnish  any  supply  of  provyons  to  Cesat's  camp. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  bemn  lo  fed 
their  distress,  a  convoy  which  amved  finoai  Gaol, 
consisting  of  many  carriages^  escorted  hj  a  kurge 
body  of  Gaulish  none,  and  aooompanied  w^ 
many  offioen  and  pearsoos  of  distiootioii,  who 
came  to  witness  the  glories  of  this  campaigii, 
the  whole,  together  with  their  attendants  utd 
equipage,  amounting  to  about  six  thousand  men, 
were  attacked  by  Afranius,  and  with  great  los« 
obliged  to  take  refugb  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  under  the 
sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehansion  of  the 
future  distress,  the  modius^  of  com  sold  in  Ce- 
sar's camp  for  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate  of  thiitf 
shillings  a  peck.  All  their  attempts  to  pncure  a 
supply  were  frustrated  by  the  difficukiee  of  thetr 
situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  An 
the  height  of  the  floods  was  a  permanent  efl««t 
of  the  season,  in  swdhnff  every  river  which  de- 
scends from  mountains  that  retain  their  soow  in 
the  summer,  and  as  the  enemy  were  plentifuUv 
supplied  from  their  magazines  in  the  town  vf 
Ilerda,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that  place,  ait 
open  communication  with  the  fertile  oountiy 
which  is  now  named  Catalonia  on  their  ri^t, 
Cesar  could  have  no  immediate  pra^iect  ofre- 
lie£  The  Spanish  army  aooordingly  triumpheii 
in  their  sood  fintune,  and  sent  exaggemled  ac- 
counts of  their  advanta^  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  persons,  who 
had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  ehoioe  of  their  party, 
were  now  detennined.  Varro  began  to  exc«t 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new 
legions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastenevl 
from  Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  canien  of 
such  agrefible  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  of 
declaring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  repuMir, 
while  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  any 
desree  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs,  however,  which  antioipaftf 
events  are  often  deceitful ;  and,  by  the  overween- 
ing security  and  confidence  which  they  inspirr, 
five  an  able  enemy  great  advantage,  even  in  hhs 
istress,  or  fecilitato  the  changes  of  fortune  in 
his  favour.  Afranius  and  Petreins,  while  they 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  aeaaon*, 
were  not  sufl[iciently  upon  their  euard  against  tht^ 
superior  resources  of  so  able  an  adversary.  ^  They 
suffered  him  to  buiki,  unobserved,  a  number  oC 
boats,  upon  a  construction  which  his  workmen 
had  learned  in  Britain ;  having  a  keel  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  some  timbers  uf  stieofftfa  on  the 
sides;  but,  mstead  of  plank,  finishea  between 
these  timben  with  basket-work,  and  covered  with 
hides.  These  vessels  being  of  easy  carriagr, 
were  transported  by  land  about  twenty  miks 
above  Cesar's  camp;  and  in  a  first  embarkation 
ferried  over  a  party  suflkient  to  make  a  lodge- 
ment on  the  opposite  bank.  Cesar  continued  to 
reinforce  this  party,  until,  having  an  entire  legion 
intrenelMd  on  that  side,  he  ventured  to  employ 
his  earpenten  openly  in  constructing^  a  bridge, 
which  they  began  at  once  from  both  sides  of  it*e 
river.  This  woik  was  completed  in  two  davit, 
and  again  gave  him  aoceas  to  the  left  of  the  Se- 
gia,  where  he  surprised  some  of  the  eanay* 
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I«f«je9)  atiil  proenTed  immediate  relief  by  a  aap- 
ply  of  provinona  to  hi*  own  camp. 

About  the  time  that  Cnaar  had  effected  this 
change  in  the  state  of  his  Anny,  be  had  news  of 
a  na^  fight  on  the  coast  of  Uaul,  in  wMeh  Us 
fleet,  under  Decimus  BnHus,  had  defeated  that 
iif  the  enemy,  and  given  a  speedy  prospect  of  the 
reduction  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  together 
with  the  disappointment  he  had  leoently  raven  to 
t(>e  hopes  of  his  enemies,  had  at  once  all  the  «f- 
fects  of  victory,  and  made  him  appear  more  for- 
midable than  he  was  suppoeed  to  be,  even  before 
the  distresses  which  he  oad  lately  experienced. 
His  antagonists,  from  a  state  of  sanguine  expeo> 
tatioo,  sank  into  a  proportional  degree  of  despon- 
dency, and  Vieoame  so  moch  in  awe  of  his  superior 
conduct,  that  they  abandoned  the  country  on  the 
left  of  the  Sej^  to  his  foragers,  and  never  ven- 
tured, except  in  the  night;  to  go  abroad  for  the 
necessary  supplies  of  their  own  camp.  These 
-rvents  aflfectea  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a 
stiU  higher  degree,  and  brought  them  from  every 
quarter  to  maie  a  tender  of  their  services  in  sup- 
plying Gasar  with  provision;^  or  in  seconding 
htm  in  his  military  operations. 

In  conjunction  witn  the  natives,  who  were  now 
become  his  allies,  Ciesar  agsin  found  himself  in 
condition  to  act  on  the  oBensive,  and  to  devise 
new  alarms  for  the  enemy.  His  first  object  was 
to  lender  the  passage  of  the  river  at  all  times 
practicable;  and  as  he  had  foiled  in  his  purpose 
of  eeparating  the  Spanish  army  from  the  town 
of  llerda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  Us  com- 
mand of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  chain  of 
yosta^  by  which  he  might  dnmmscribe  the  town 
itself,  together  with  the  enemy's  camp^  which  de- 
pended upon  it. 

The  bndge  which  he  had  lately  buiit  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  he  experienoed  the  tn- 
aecnrity  of  such  communications  over  torrents, 
which  came  with  such  force  and  so  much  in- 
eqiudity  from  the  mountains.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  attempting  to  erect  any  more  bridges,  be  (no- 
posed  to  render  the  river  fordable^  by  separating 
Its  course  into  many  different  channels;  and  for 
this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cots,  of  about 
thirCv  feet  deep,  through  the  plain,  to  receive  as 
mucn  of  the  waters  of  the  Segn  as  might  suffi- 
ciently drain  the  principal  stream. 

The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
purpose  of  these  operation^  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  foresaw  that  Cssat,  having  the  paesageof 
the  liver  secured,  might  command  its  opposite 
banks  below,  as  weU  as  above  the  town  of  llerda, 
bloek  up  the  bridge-  of  that  pUce,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  around  him,  winch,  since  the 
late  defection  of  its  inhabitants,  was  ready  to  aup- 
port  him  m  all  his  designs,  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  their  supfwes,  and  distress 
them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  provisions. 

To  remove  from  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  they  resolved  in- 
stantly to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to 
retire  beyond  the  £bro^  where  the  people,  either 
from  f9*T  or  affection,  were  still  in  their  interest. 
They  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose 
with  much  seeming  precaution  and  foresight 
Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  at  which  to 
lay  a  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  they  ordered  all  the 
boata,  within  a  certain  dtstanee  on  that  river  and 
on  the  Segra,  to  be  oeUeeted  together  for  that 
purpose.    Tfaflj  placed  aproper  garnmi  in  Iler* 


da,  to  cheek  tiie  moCbns  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  be  attempted  to  reduoe  that  place^  to 
employ  his  forces  until  they  themselves  should 
have  effected  their  retreat,  and  made  their  ar- 
mngements  in  the  new  position  they  intended  to 
take. 

As  their  first  movement  in  filing  off  from  cneir 
present  encampment,  and  in  passing  through  the 
town  of  llerda,  encumbered  with  all  tbeir  ba^ , 
gage,  was  likely  to  detain  them  some  time  m 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  tbem  to  the 
attacks  of  his  eavalrv  and  light  troops,  they  in- 
tended no  more  on  tne  first  day,  than  to  file  off 
by  the  bridge ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  poet  at  which 
they  might  halt  on  the  lefl  of  the  Segrs,  and 
make  the  proper  dispositions  to  continue  tbeir 
march.  Tms  post  they  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Having  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  thev 
decamped  defiled  without  molestation  through 
the  town  of  llerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  caie  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion; here  they  halted  until  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.  They 
hiu  a  plain  of  some  miles  before  them,  bounded 
by  a  ridge  of  hill^  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
their  way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be  exposed 
to  Ccsai's  light  troops  in  crossing  this  plain ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  'mountains,  they 
could,  by  securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  effec- 
tually prevent  any  forther  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Thither  they  accordingly  directed  their  march; 
but  Cesar,  who  had  Siserved  their  intentions, 
and  who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it  with  bis  horsey 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  with  orders  to  bang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  breax  of  day  the  Spanish 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions they  had  received,  were  still  to  be  seen  from 
Cesar's  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as  the 
enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to 
stop  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  tuin. 
The  army  of  Csmbt  being  spectators  of  this  scene 
became  extremely  impatient,  and  with  the  great- 
est ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  ofiiceK  crowded  to  their  general,  and  beg- 
ged they  might  be  allowed  to  t^  the  ford ;  they 
obeerved  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an  ene- 
my who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  labour 
from  one  poet,  shouki  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in 
safety  to  another  situation,  from  which  they  might 
renew  the  war. 

Casar,  affecting  to  be  moved  by  these  r^re- 
sentations,  and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
it  is  probable  he  earnestly  desired,  instantly  made 
his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  selected 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  pboed  lines  of  horse 
in  the  nver  above  and  befow  the  ford,  to  break 
the  foroe  of  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infantry  be- 
tween the  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  They  had  a  circuit  of  six  miles  to 
make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  of  llerda;  but 
notwithstanding  this  delaj,  and  the  advantage 
which  Afraniua  and  Petreius  had  gained  iy  ho- 
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ginninj{  thdr  march  at  midnight,  and  by  their 
not  being  dMcovered  until  it  was  day,  8Qc»  were 
the  interrapdons  given  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  legions  of  Cesar  edmnoed, 
inat  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
m  the  aflcrnoon,  and  occasioned  at  once  a  gene- 
ral halt  in  every  part  of  their  columnw 

Pctreius  and  Afnnius,  stunned  by  the  nnex- 
,pected  arrival  of  Cesar  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  formed  on  a  rising  ground  to  reoeive  him ; 
and  both  armies  seemed  to  prepare  for  immedi- 
ate action.  But  Cesar,  knowing  the  neoessitj 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  porsuin^  their 
retreat,  and  the  piospect  he  had  of  increasing  his 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  necee* 
sarv  to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle ;  he 
took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,^  that  he 
could  profit  by  every  advantage  they  gave  him, 
and  in  every  attempt  they  should  make  to  change 
their  situation,  could  push  them  into  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  general  rout. 

fn  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  9pani- 
ards  having  some  time  remained  in  order  ot  bat- 
tle, again  attempted  to  resume  their  march ;  but 
having  soon  experienced  the  difBcuKies  of  that 
attempt  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and  being 
faint  with  hunger  and  the  fatiffue  of  so  many  te- 
dious and  fruitless  operations,  tney  determined  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of  night  They  had 
now  no  more  than  five  miles  to  pass  on  the  plain, 
and  hoped)  by  a  rapid  motion  in  the  night,  to 
traverse  this  space  before  Cassar  could  overtake 
them,  or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any 
Where  short  of  the  mountains,  where  they  looked 
for  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their 
ground  ror  the  nignt,  when  some  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  Cssar  gave  information  that  the 
f?nemy  were  in  motion,  and  must  in  a  little  time 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  trouble.  On  this 
sudden  emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  march,  he  ordered  every  trumpet 
to  sound,  as  if  he  were  actually  in  motion.  Tnis 
feint,  however  slight,  had  its  effect,  the  enemy 
lielieved  that  they  were  to  be  instantly  attacked, 
or  closely  pursued  on  the  march,  when  disonlered 
and  encumbered  vnth  baggage;  they  desisted 
from  their  intention,  and  gave  the  sional  to  halt 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  thus  baffled  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  which  had 
been  so  reasonably  formed,  began  to  lose  courage, 
and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night,  and  me 
following  day  perplexed  with  irresolution  and 
^'arious  counsels.  So  far,  however,  they  deter- 
mined, that  before  so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was 
safer  to  march  by  day  tlian  by  night ;  and  in  this 
mind  they  remained  yet  a  second  night  in  the 
present  position. 

In  this  interval  Cesar,  having  leisure  to  visit 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  fiank  and  get  to  the 
hills  before  them.  He  acoordinghr  moved  in  the 
ni^ht,  and  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enemj 
judged  it  safs  to  decamp,  he  appeared  on  their 
right ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
liherty  t)^continue  their  retreat  So  long  as  his 
march  had  this  appearance,  they  were  pleased  to 


1  The  want  of  cannon  or  fire-armt  enabled  a  stipe- 
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think  that  he  had  moved  for  wasil  of  pnmnonr^ 
and  applauded  themselves  Ibr  lowing  patiently 
waited  00  joyful  an  event.  Bat  as  soon  as  he 
had  ffot  a  sufficient  way  to  his  left,  he  changed 
his  mPBCtion,  and  marched  with  all  poaiihle  speed 
to  reach  the  mountains.  They  were  no  k>nger 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the  danger 
with  which  they  themselves  were  threatened. 
And  they  instantly,  without  striking  their  tents 
or  packing  their  baggage,  moved  in  the  grratest 
haste  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operatinnv  Caasar  was  now  become  cer- 
tain of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantagef«  r 
either  that  he  should  leach  the  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  enemy^  and  so  cut  ofT  their  re> 
treat ;  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  hp- 
should  be  lefk  in  possession  of  their  camp  antt 
their  bagga^.  He  prevailed;  however,  in  th«* 
trial  of  spied,  got  the  first  of  tiiese  advantages  by 
being  before  tlwm  nt  the  ascent  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  that  was  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  rcoeive  his  army,  and  which 
gave  nim  entire  command  of  the  pass. 

Aframus,  on  seeing  Cesar  in  possession  of  this 
ground,  sent  a  considerable  party  to  try  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to  gain 
the  summits  behind  him ;  in  hopes  that,  if  this  way 
was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his  whole 
army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  Ebro.  B  ut 
the  party  he  empk>yed  on  this  service  was,  in 
presence  of  beth  armies,  surrounded  by  Cesar's 
horse,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rescue  duHr 
friends,  beheld  thb  scene  with  a  kind  of  tor^nd 
dejection.  They  dropped  their  anns,  and  stag- 
gered in  their  ranks.  The  troops  of  Cesar,  who 
well  understood  these  signs  of^  extreme  terrtVr, 
became  to  a  degree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  action ; 
and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  might 
in  that  moment  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage; but  as  he  now  thouffht  himself  sure  of 
bein^  able  to  reduce  them  without  a  blow,  he  wa.< 
unwilling  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  faowp\'er 
unlikely  to  avail  them,  of  makmg  their  escape  bv 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  While  he  endeavouml 
accordingly  to  restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour 
of  his  own  men,  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  armv 
had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led  tbero  back 
to  the  camp  which  they  had  left  in  the  morning, 
and  to  the  melancholy  possession  of  tento  and  ot' 
baggage,  which  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon, 
in  order  to  eflect  their  escape.    - 

Cesar  having  left  proper  guards  to  srcme  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  fbllowed  the  enemy,  and 
took  post,  as  before,  so  near  them,  that  they  could 
not  move  without  bein?  exposed  to  his  insults. 

In  this  position  of  &e  two  armies,  the  senti- 
nels and  advanced  guards  had  an  opportunity  tn 
talk  together;  they  mutually  regretted  the 'un- 
happy (juarrel  in'  which  thejr  were  engaged,  and 
both  ofhcers  and  m^n  becoming  by  degrees  mom 
fiuniliar,  met  between  the  lines,  and  even  ex- 
changed visito  in  their  opposite  camps.  OflScers 
of  the  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  an  accommodation,  and  got  over  their  scruples  in 
treating  without  proper  authority  from  their 
generals,  by  proposuig  to  stipulate  some  honour- 
able terms  for  them  in  the  peaee  whkh  they  pro- 
posed to  conclude. 

Cesar  was  apprised  of  this  correspondence, 
and,  however  irregular,  connived  at  a  ciirum 
' '  '   ha  hopsd  hn  sttparinr  popolariiy 
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tncl  the  spleridour  of  his  fortune,  would  turn  to 
bk  own  account.  He  flattered  himflelf,  that  as 
he  h^  been  able  to  seduce  the  troops  of  Pompey 
m  Italy,  so  he  might  now  deprive  his  antagonists 
of  the  army  they  had  formed  in  the  field  to  op- 
pose him. 

The  Spanish  generals,  beinc:  intent  on  a  work 
they  were  executing  to  secure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  some  time  unapprized  of  the 
disorderly  correspondence  subsisting  between  the 
two  armies ;  ana  Afranius,  when  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  seemed  to  ob- 
serve it  with  great  indifierence ;  but  Petrehis  was 
greatly  alamwd,  ran  with  the  officers  and  the 
guard  who  usually  attcncfed  his  person  to  the 
apace  between  the  lines,  dispersed  all  those  who 
were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  all 
the  soldiers  of  Casar's  army  who  fell  in  his  way 
to  the  sword.  ^  From  thence  he  went  through  the 
camp),  and  with  tears  exacted  from  every  legion 
apart  fresh  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey.  He  af- 
terwards assembled  the  whole  at  the  usual  place 
of  ai^ience,  before  the  general's  tent ;  and  in  a 
speech  composed  of  insinuation  and  reproach, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty;  and, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  effectually  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  conciliation,  ordered  all  the  soldiers  of 
Csesar'^  army  that  could  be  found  within  his  in- 
trenchments  to  be  brought  before  him  and  slain. 
Cssar,  at  the  same  time,  having  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp,  might 
have  retaliated  these  act^  of  severity;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of  clemency 
he  himself  had  assumed,  with  the  austere  and 
merciless  policy  of  his  enemies  j  and  for  this  pur- 
pose gave  their  freedom  to  such  officers  or  men 
as  chose  to  return  to  their  own  party,  and  re- 
warded with  preferments  and  honours  sach  of 
them  as  were  inclined  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discovery 
of  these  irregular  practices,  having  escaped  the 
disgrace  of  l^ng  ueliveTed  up  to  the  enemy,  to 
be  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to  be  spared  only 
as  objects  of  pity  at  the  intercession  of  their  own 
iirmy,  continued  their  plan  of  operations;  but  by 
persevering  in  their  resistance,  they  only  enabled 
their  adversary  to  give  still  more  evident  proofs 
of  his  superior  skill  and  address.  They  were 
sensible  ttiat  (heir  present  post  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  it  had  been  taken,  in  their  haste  to 
reach  the  mountains,  from  necessity,  as  an  im- 
mediate respite  from  (he  attacks  of  an  enemy  who 
annoyed  their  march;  and,  besides  other  mcon- 
veniencea,  had  a  difficult  access  to  water,  the  brook 
or  river  fn>m  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  bo- 
ino^  exposed  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  darts,  and 
other  missiles  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  Ebro  was  near  exhausted,  and 
they  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  supply.  They 
entered  therefore  into  anxious  deliberation  on  the 
choice  of  a  retreat,  by  which  they  might  soonest 
get  beyond  reach  of  an  enemy  who  pressed  them 
with  euch  unremitted  alarms.  They  hesitated 
whether  they  should  return  to  Ilerda,  where  they 
■till  had  some  magazines,  or  should  attempt  to 
reach  Tarraco^  on  their  lefl,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  The  length  and  difficulty  of 
the  way,  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  Ce- 
car's  attackS)  determined  them  against  the  last ; 
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and  they  chose  the  first,  as  promising  the  nearMft 
and  most  immediate  relier  from  their  present 
distresses.  Tliey  accordingly,  without  any  pre- 
caution, decamped,  and  directed  their  march  to 
Ilerda. 

The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  expof^cd 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  their  former 
marches ;  for  their  cavalry  had  been  so  often  dis- 
comfited, and  had  lost  courage  so  much,  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  to  their  place  in  the  column, 
and  were  now  actually  received  for  safety  into 
the  centre  of  the  infantry ;  the  rear  was  'there- 
fore cruelly  annoyed  by  Cfesar's  horse,  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  legions.  In  ascending 
the  heights,  whkh  were  fir^uent  in  their  way, 
they  had  the  better  of  the  enemy,  by  torowinff 
their  javelins  and  darts  on  thoae  who  attempted 
to  pureue  them  from  below ;  and  with  this  su- 
periority they  made  a  stand  on  every  ascent,  to 
force  their  pursuers  back  to  some  distance ;  but 
in  descending  the  hills,  the  same  advantage  being 
taken  against  themselves,  they  senerally  ran  in 
great  disorder  to  the  plains.  Andin  this  manner, 
the  ground  being  uneven,  their  march  consisted 
of  alternate  steps  and  precipitate  flights,  ex 
tremely  fatiguing,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  general 
rout. 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  to  prevent 
this  fatal  consequence,  thought  proper  again  to 
form  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  attempted  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  gain  some 
advance  on  the  march  before  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose, affecting  to  make  some  permanent  lodg- 
ment in  the  place  where  they  baited,  they  threw 
up  a  hreast-work,  but  neither  pitched  their  tents 
nor  unloaded  their  baeg^ge,  and  were  ready  to 
depart  the  moment  tneir  pursuer  gave  them  an 
opportunity,  by  quitting  the  order  of  march. 
Cesar,  trusting  to  the  effects  of  his  late  attacks, 
and  to  the  appearances  which  tlie  enemy  pre- 
sented, had  no  suspicion  of  their  purpose,  gave 
orders  to  pitch,  and  even  sufiered  hii  cavalry  to 
separate  in  parties  lo  fbrajge.  This  was  no  sooner 
observed  from  the  Spanish  army,  than  they  in- 
stantly resumed  their  march.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

Cesar  seeing  himself  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legions  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  and  leaving  orders 
for  the  cavalry  to  follow  faim  as  soon  as  they  cx>uld 
be  assembled,  endeavoured  to  keep  close  to  the 
enemy^s  rear.  He  was  m  this  situation  when  the 
cavalry  rejoined  him,  and,  by  renewing  with 
double  lardour  their  former  operations,  obliged  the 
Spanish  army  again  to  suspend  their  march,  and, 
in  despair,  to  take  some  respite  from  the  continual 
attacks  with  which  they  were  harassed,  by  halt- 
ing again  in  a  field,  which  they  had  no  ume  to 
examine^  and  in  which  they  were  acootdingly 
very  much  exposed. 

On  this  ground  Csear  had  again  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them,  and,  with  little  doubt  of^the 
event,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle }  but  he 
persisted  in  his  purpose  of  forcing  this  unfor* 
tunate  army  to  surrender  without  any  loss  or 
hazard  to  himself.  In  this  mind  he  continued  to 
observe  them  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indif- 
ference. They  soon  became  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  had 
halted,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  who  was  so 
near  as  to  be  able  lo  diatvfb  tbem  m  every  no* 
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tion  they  attempted  to  make;  for  this  purpcxie 
thev  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrenchment  in 
their  rear,  and  retiring  as  besieeers  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortreaa,  chanffed  their  situation 
under  the  cover  of  works  whic£  they  successively 
raised.^ 

In  these  slow  and  toilsome  operations  they  per- 
sisted all  the  night  and  the  following  day,  andgot 
a  new  poution,  in  which  they  were  less  exposed 
to  the  enemy  {  but  subject  to  a  fresh  inconve- 
aiency,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great  distance 
tu  wiuch  they  were  removed  from  water. 

As  soon  as  tliis  defect  was  perceived,  whkh 
was  probably  not  till  after  the  soldier  had  con- 
sumed^ vdiat  he  commonly  carried  in  his  flask, 
they  discontinued  their  fatijguing  operations ;  but 
no  man  ventured  abroad  ror  water,  and  thev  re- 
mained all  night  under  dreadftil  apprehensions 
of  what  they  might  suffer  from  this  distress. 

On  the  foUowmg  day  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  to  the  watering-place,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  general  action,  proceeded  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  necessary  article.  They 
were  sufiexed  to  aviul  themselves  of  this  tempo- 
rary relief;  but  none  attempted  to  procure  anj 
food,  and  they  soon  afier,  in  order  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  wants,  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
samptbn  of  water  and  forage,  killed  all  the  beasts 
of  burden  in  their  camp.  While  they  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  these  temporary  expedients, 
to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that  might  offer 
in  their  favour,  Cftsar  formed  a  design  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  circumvatta- 
tion.  In  conducting  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  oommonly  under  arms.  And  the 
enemy^  scnsibfo  of  the  extremity  to  which  Ihey 
were  soon  likely  to  be  reduced,  advanced  in  front 
of  Iheir  camp  to  interrupt  him  j  and  there  might 
have  decided  their  fate  by  an  action  upon  equal 
terms.  But  Ch^y  had  no  courage  left ;  the  habit 
of  acting  upon  the  defensive  had  impressed  them 
with  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  frequent 
miscarriages  had  made  them  distrust  the  conduct 
of  their  omcers.  Though  now  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, from  which  nothing  but  victory  oould  ex- 
tricate them,  or  which  nothing  but  the  bkiod  of 
their  enemies  could  avenge,  ihej,  without  making 
anjr  effort  for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within 
their  intrenchment 

In  that  situation,  however,  their  distresses  in 
a  httle  time  became  entirely  insufferable.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  water 
or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  desired  an 
interview  with  CiBsar(  and,  not  to  expone  them- 
selves in  so  humb&ng  a  state  to  the  tn^ops  of 
either  army,  begged  that  their  meeting  might  be 
held  apart  from  both.  The  conference  was  ac- 
cepted ;  but  Cesar  would  not  allow  it  to  be  held 
in  any  private  place :  he  insisted  that  Afranius 
and  retreius  should  meet  turn  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies;  and  having  previously  de- 
manded, as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  victory, 
that  the  son  of  Afranius  should  be  deUvere4  up 
as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of  meetmo, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded  from  boSi 
armies  to  witness  the  scene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  more  than 
their  duty  to  Pompey,  and  no  more  than  the  ser- 
vice flf  the  province  in  which  they  bad  been  st*- 
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tioned  required ;  but  acknowledged  the  c 

to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  implored  the 

victor's  clemency. 

Cssar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaden  0!*  toafe 
army  with  their  obstinate  animosity  to  himaelf, 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  men,  wIm» 
had  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
having  embraced  their  fellow-citizens  as  fiienda» 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  on* 
natural  quarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.  "  Thai 
army,"  no  said,  "had  been  raised  and  kept  oik 
foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  npoo 
him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  flrats  had  been 
equipped  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  seven 
entire  legions^  under  able  and  experienced  officers, 
had  been  kept  in  this  peaceable  province,  where 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  of  a  war ;  that 
every  measure  was  concerted  for  his  destruction ; 
that  in  order  to  raise  one  citizen  to  uncammon 
honours  and  powers,  a  new  sfiecies  of  arrange- 
ment had  taken  place,  by  which  a  person  ro- 
naaining  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  governing  in  the 
city  and  in  every  district  of  Italy,  might  ukewise 
have  the  command  in  two  warlike  provinoell  and 
be  allowed  a  great  militaxy  establishment  in  time 
of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  distress  himself^  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  ser* 
vice  had  beon^  set  aside ;  and  that  to  him  akme 
had  been  denied,  what  had  always  been  granted 
to  every  citizen  who  faithfully  served  the  republic, 
the  privilege  of  retiring,  if  not  distinguished  with 
honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  in- 
juries and  affronts;  that  he  luid  borne  these  in- 
dignities, however,  with  patience,  and  mentioned 
them  now,  not  as  a  prelude  to  any  severities 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  noi  as  an  excuse  for 
any  singular  advantage  he  meant  to  take  of  their 
present  distresses;  that  he  demanded  no  more 
than  peace ;  his  antagonists  should  go  unhurt, 
provided  they  left  the  province,  and  became  bound 
not  to  serve  Ins  enemies  for  the  future  against 
him ;  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  take  any 
active  part  on  his  side ;  that  all  who  committed 
no  initury  against  him  should  be  considered  as  his 
frienas ;  and  that  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  be  at  liberty,  without  any  other  conoitioiis 
than  these." 

It  is  difllicult  to  aetcrmine  whether  the  sword 
or  the  tongue  of  this  singular  man  wore  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  he  attacked.  \t  is  probable 
that  many  of  his  present  audience  were  as  much 
convinced  by  his  eloquence,  as  they  had  been 
subdued  by  his  military  skill,  and  thought  him  a 
person  no  less  forced  to  hb  present  extremities  by 
the  wrongs  lie  had  euflcred,  than  able  to  do  him- 
self justice  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  His  speech 
was  received  by  the  late  partizans  of  his  rival 
with  evidedt  signs  of  pleasure.  To  be  dischai]^rd 
after  a  certain  period  of  the  most  faithful  services 
was  all  that  a  Roman  soldier,  in  the  ordinary 
times  of  the  republic,  coukl  claim.  To  receive 
this  &vour  at  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by 
whom  they  expected  to  be  treated  as  captives^ 
gave  sudden  and  unexpected  joy. 

Afler  the  material  articles  were  adjusted  in 
this  manner,  some  questions  arose  with  respect 
to  the  dme  and  place  in  which  the  vanquished 
army  should  be  dismissed  from  their  cioloura, 
Numbera  of  them,  though  Roman  citizens,  had 
been  enlisted  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  set- 
tlers in  that  province;  othen  had  been  trans- 
i  ported  from  Italy,  and  wished  to  letom  to  their 
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It  WW  detenniiied,  timefiNn^  tbst  the 
firat  should  be  disbuided  nsmeduitely ;  theothen 
march  to  the  Var,  and  there  be  Mt  ftee,  and  not 
to9  subject  to  be  proMed  into  any  aemoe  what- 
ever. Caaar  undertook  to  aupply  them  with 
pionaions  on  their  mareh.  lie  ordered  their 
eflbeti^  if  any  were  found  in  hia  camp^  to  be 
wtorod  to  them.  He  paid  his  own  aoldiem  a 
high  price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner 
(Mred  to  reetore.  By  thb  measure  he  gained 
serveral  advantam;  he  lightened  his  ba^j^age; 
h^  made  a  ^tincation  to  ois  own  men,  without 
tiM  ifflputaftion  of  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late 
siMmiBs  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  ^anquisb- 
ed  army  accordingly  came  to  Csaar  with  all 
tlieir  ccmipkiinta,  and  appealed  to  him  eren 
fimn  their  own  oflicers.  it  was  impossible  for 
oMnkind  to  reoat  so  much  ability,  insinuation, 
and  courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  army  were  dts;' 
mined  fram  their  coIoutb  in  Spain ;  the  remain- 
,  derpasaed  the  Pyrenneea,  preceded  by  one  part 
of  Csaar'a  army,  and  followed  by  the  other ;  who^ 
beiiig  thus  aeperated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
always  encampinff  close  to  their  prisonera,  led 
them,  in  terms  of  toe  capitulation,  to  the  firontiera 
of  Cisalpine  Gkiul.' 

While  the  main  body  of  Caaai's  army  thus 
eondueted  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  legions  to 
the  plaoe  of  their  destination,  Varro  yet  remained 
in  tne  western  province  of  Spain ;  and  Coaar,  in 
order  either  to  efiect  a  conjunction  which  had 
been  concerted  between  them,  or  to  force  him  to 
suneoder,  aent  duintus  Casaius  with  two  legions 
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tp  that  quarter,  and  Umaelf  followed  with  an 
escort  of  six  hundred  hoBie.  Upon  the  report  of 
his  approach,  the  natives^  as  usual,  having  taken 
their  resolution  in  fiivour  of  the  sucoeasfui  party* 
declared  for  the  victor.  One  of  the  legbns  oif 
Varro  that  lay  at  Gbdes*  advancing  in  §arm  with* 
their  coloura,  came  forward  to  Hispales  to  receive 
him,  and  made  ofier  of  their  aervices.  Vono 
himself  agreed  to  surrender  the  forces  be  com* 
manded;  both  by  aea  and  by  land,  and  waa  re- 
oeived  at  Cordube.  Here  Caaar  hekl  a  general 
convention  of  the  povinoe;  and  having  thanked 
the  people  for  the  mvours  they  bad  shown  to  his 
cause,  ne  remitted  the  contributions,  and  wi^ 
drew  all  the  burdens  which  Varro,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Pompey,  had  impoaed  upon 
them.  In  this,  as  in  other  examples,  he  enaea- 
voured  to  dispel  toe  fears  which  hw  enterpriae  at 
firat  had  oocaaiotted,  and  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  provinoea  by  a  sense  of  the  eaae  and  tha 
freedom  which  bia  suoceas  had  procured  them. 
The  fleets  and  armies  which  joined  him  u^ 
every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  him  to  atation 
troopa  for  the  security  •o(  every  new  acquintion, 
without  dividing  the  forces  on  which  he  was  to 
rely  for  the  future  operations  of  the  war.  He 
accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left  under 
the  command  of  Gtuintus  Gassiu^  five  legbns, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  troops  wluch  had  been 
levied  by  Varro;  and  he  himself  embarking  on 
board  a  fleet  whielf  had  been  fitted  out  for  hiif 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tarraco,  now  Tarra- 
gona, and  from  that  place  by  knd  to  Narbonns 
and  Marseilles. 
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THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered 
Co  the  forces  which  Cesar  had  left  under  the 
oommand  of  Trebonius  and  Dectmus  Brutus  to 
besiege  it.  Brutus,  according  to  the  dispositions 
vrhich  Imd  been  made  to  block  up  the  place  by 
iM»,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed  under  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  shios,  but  so  hastily  built,  that 
no  more  than  thirty  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
ftlfing  of  the  timber  to  tne  launching  of  the  ves- 
sels They  were  manned,  however,  with  the 
choice  of  Ussar's  legions  j  and,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate any  advantage  which  their  antagonists 
might  have  in  the  construction  or  management 
of  their  ships,  they  were  furnished  with  contri- 
vances to  gnpple  and  make  fast  Iheir  gunwales 
to  those  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  decide  the  con- 
test with  tbdf  swords. 

The  Marsetliians  had  equipped  ten  galleys,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
decked.  Tnese  they  joined  under  the  conmiand 
of  Domitiufl^  who  had  been  named  by  the  senate 
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to  succeed  Cssar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  this  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour ; 
and  having  manned  them  with  mariners  from  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  station,  and 
to  open  their  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Marseillians  be- 
ing superior  to  Ciesar's  fleet  in  the  number  i^ 
their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  had 
a  considerable  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  entangled  by  the  grapple, 
the  Ghtulish  sailors,  though  of  a  very  haray  race, 
could  not  withstand  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  legionary  soldiers,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  nine  of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  victory  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Cesar's  arms,  while  he  hy  before  lierda;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  station  in  tiie  bay 
of  MaraeiUefli;  Trebonius  practiaed  all  the  usual 
tnsthods  of  attack  to  reduce  tha  city.   Thiiplica 
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boinff  eovered  on  thrae  sides  by  water,  and  on  t^f 
fouita  ontv  aoces«ible  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of 
land,  which  was  defended  by  walls  and  towers  of 
a  great  height ;  he  opened  two  separate  attacks, 
UTohably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  isthmqs, 
^nd  at  each  of  these  attacks,  appears  to  bave  em- 
ployed the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,^  which,  in 
the  sieges  of  the  ancients,  where  the  defence  de- 
pended on  the  height  of  the  battlements,  corres- 
ponded to  the  sap  of  the  modems,  and  was 
calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  conducts  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  work  was  supported 
on  the  sides  chiefly  with  timber,  and  built  up 
with  fascines,  hurdles,  and  earth,  rising  in  the 
preaent  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet,  and  in 
breadth,  as  was  formerly  obs^ved  in  that  era- 
pbyed  against  the  Bituriges,'  probably  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  iiity  fedt,  so  as  to  receive 
a  proper  column  of  infantry  in  front,  and  to  em- 
brace a  proper  extent  in  the  walls.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  this  laborious 
approach  were  covered  with  scroens,  mantlets, 
and  penthouses  of  grei|t  Jength ;  and  such  was 
the  consumption  of  timber  in  the. construction  of 
the  whole,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  said 
to  have  been  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  mero  trading  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or 
aoeostomed  to  reiy  on  foreign  protection,  we  may 
suppose  to  have  beeii  ill  provided,  either  in  thiie 
state  of  its  arsenals,  or  in  the  spirit  of  its  citizens 
for  such  an  attack:  But  this  liUle  republic,  still 
bearing  the  character  of  an  independent  state,  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountabis  inhabited 
by  fierce  nations,  who  kx>ked  upon  its  wealth  as 
a  tempting  prize,  and  owing  its  safety  to  the 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  state  of  its  arsenals, 
was  still  suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence ; 
and  the  people,  although  long  inured  to  peace, 
still  kept  in  mind  the  duties  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  might  oblige  them  to  render  to  their 
country.  They  were  now  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  had  hopes  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  whom,  in  opposition 
to  Cesar,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  that  legal 
government  of  his  countrv,  they  considered  as 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  They  accordingly 
exerted  great  perseverance  and  valour  in  defence 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discharge  from 
the  battlements^  and  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege.  They  had 
engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they 
darted  arrows  of  a  monstrous  size  and  weight,  be- 
ing beams  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionally 
thick,  and  pointed  with  iron,  which  none  of  the 
screens  or  coverings,  usually  employed  in  making 
approaches,  could  resist  j  and  Trebonius  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  proportion  the  strength  of 
his  timbers  and  penthouses,  and  the  thickness  of 
his  parapets,  fascines,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace, 
to  the  weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

While  such  efibrts  were  made  on  both  sides  at 
this  memorable  siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na- 
sklius  with  sixteen  galleys  from  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedonia to  endeavour  the  relief  of  Marseilles.  This 
squadron  had  entered  the  straits  of  Messina  by 
surprise,  and,  liaving  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a 
ship  which  lielongerfto  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded 
on  their  destination  to  the  coast  of  GauL    Being 
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arri^  in  (he  bay  of  Tadtoentam,  now  Im 
CioCat, '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  thny 
sent  intimation  of  their  coming,  in  order  to  con- 
cert operations  with  those  in  U^  harbour  of  Mju- 
seilles. 

The  besi^ed  were  greatly  animated  with  tbeae 
hopes  of  relief;  and  having  already  drawn  frooi 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  supplied  the  place 
of  those  they  had  lost  in  the  late  engagement, 
they  now  manned  them  with  the  choioe  of  tbeir 
citizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their 
fortune  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  ^ 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citizens^ 
who,  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  take  put 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiera  and  mariners  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  ho- 
nour, on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  tho 
temples  with  prayere  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  efibrt  they  were  to  make  in 
defence  of  their  commonwealth. 

This  oustie  in  the  streete  of  Marseilles,  with 
the  motion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being 
observed  from  the  camp  ofTrebonius,  which  was 
situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a  view 
into  the  town,  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  what 
was  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard :  but  the  Marseillians,  having  found  a 
favourable  wind,  had  the  good  fortune  to  clear 
the  bey,  and,  without  any  interruption  from  hj.4 
squadron,  joined  Nasidius  at  Tauroentunu  Hero 
an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  wluch  the  Mar- 
seillians made  great  efibrts  of  valour;  but  were 
ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  who,  unworthy  of  the 
command  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  MarseUIians, 
being  left  to  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine 
of  their  ships,  of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  four 
were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
inexpressible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  persevere  in  their  de- 
fence, and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
that  could  be  employed  to  protract  the  siegR,  and 
to  give  Pompey  time  to  devise  more  enectual 
means  for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  otdi- 
naiy  operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  dento- 
iishing  a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  th« 
besiegers  frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attack,  against  which  th'«  besieged 
were  not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  been  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been '  dcviseil 
by  the  soldiers  who  hau  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lodgment  or  cover  to  secure  themselveti  fiom 
surpnse.  It  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  fire  feet 
thick ;  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battle  nents, 
and  greatly  annoy  Uie  b^ieged.  To  give  it  thLi 
consequence,  masons  were  employed  to  raise  it, 
and  great  enorts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  work.  A  moveable  penthouse, 
of  great  thickness  in  the  roof)  and  screened  in 
the  front  and  sides  with  net- work  made  of  cables, 
or  the  strongest  ropes^  was  raised  on  beoaw  or 
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nfteni  oi  a  pvofwitional  strength,  tad  contrived 
to  be  boiitted  up  by  machinery,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  buiUiog,  and  to  cover  the  workmen  as  they 
mm  on  the  succeanve  courses  of  masonry  which 
titny  laid.  With  these  precautions,  a  tower  was 
gndnaUy  raised  on  the  toundatbn  of  the  original 
brick*  wall,  to  the  height  of  six  stories;  and  ^ing 
famished  with  ports  or  embrssures  on  every  floor, 
gave  the  besiegers,  by  means  of  their  missiles,  the 
command  of  all  the  space  from  thence  to  the 
ramparts.  They  accordingly,  under  the  cover 
of  engines,  that  made  a  continual  discharge  from 
this  tower,  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  p^hed  up  a 
gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  this  position, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  by 
a  continual  diKharge  of  heavy  stones  from  the 
battlements,  to  destroy  or  overwhelm  the  supports 
of  their  gallery,  thev  undermined  the  foundation 
of  the  rampart,  anu  brought  some  part  of  it  in 
ruin  to  the  ground. 

Th6  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  breach,  which  might  soon  be  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit of  being  stormed,  made  some  signals  of 
trace,  and  sent  to  heaeech  Trebonius  that  he 
would  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Cssar,  in  whose  clemency  they  hoped 
to  find  some  protection  against  the  lury  of 
tioopS)  who  had  already  threatened  the  inhabit- 
ants with  a  massacre.  • 

Trebonius,  accordingly,  moved  by  these  in- 
treaties,  and  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Csesar,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  case 
it  fell  into  his  hands,  to  the  mge  of  the  soldiers, 
suspended  his  operations,  and  supposing  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  offer  of  sur- 
render on  their  part,  entrusted  his  works  to 
slender  ^rds,  who,  in  their  turn  relying  on  the 
zfubmissive  professions  of  the  people,  were  pro- 
portionally remiss  in  their  duty.  The  citizens, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  of- 
fered them  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  to 
throw  back  to  a  great  distance,  all  the  posts  of 
the  enemy^  mode  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew 
directly  on  the  works  of  the  besiegen^  set  the 
whole  on  ^re,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  in  a  few 
hours,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  many  months 
to  erect.  " 

As  Trebonius  had  already  exhausted  the  great- 
er part  of  the  materials  which  the  country  around 
him  could  furnish,  it  appeared  difficult  for  him  to 
resume  the  attack.  But  he  himself,  as  well  as  the 
troops  under  his  command,  bein^  greatly  exaspe- 
rated by  the  late  breach  of  faith  in  the  town, 
made  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  courage  to 
repair  their  losses.  They  substituted  brick  work 
for  timber*  in  supporting  the  sides  and  galleries 
of  their  terrace;  and  advanced  with  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  their  new  approach,  that  the  besieged, 
now  greatly  spent  with  toil,  and  disappointed  in 
their  bopes  ot  relief,  were  struck  with  fresh  and 
more  alarming  approhensbns  of  what  they  might 
expect  from  tne  resentment  of  troops  whom  they 
had  incensed  with  a  recent  and  just  provocation ; 
and  they  returned  to  their  suit  for  mercy,  with 
more  humble  and  more  sincere  intentions  of  sub- 
missien. 

While  messages  were  passing  to  this  effect 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  sensible  that  he  could 
no  k»nger  serve  the  cause  of  his  party  at  this 
place^  embarked  with  his  attendants  and  friends 
on  board  of  three  galleys  which  still  waited  his 


onlen  in  th«  haibonc  Havuiff  tba  opportunity 
of  a  high  and  fovoumble  wtna,  whicn  made  U 
unsafe  for  the  sauadron  of  Brains  tor  weighr  ^ 
to  quit  their  anchors  in  porsuit  of  him,  m-  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  h«v.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  third, 
with  himself  on  board,  got  oBy  and  reserved  him 
to  take  that  share  which  yet  resaained  for  him  in 
the  growing  misfortunes  oi  hjs' party  tbrovghouc 
this  disastrous  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  af&irs  Vhen  Cesar  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present 
contest  for  empire,  to  profit  a»  much  by  the  re^ 
putation  of  his  clemency,  as  b]r  the  terror  of  his> 
arms,  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people 
of  Marseilles,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  an^  act  of  resentment  or  ^verity  what- 
ever. Wlule  he  was  yet  at  this  place,  he  had 
accounts  from  Rome,  that  his  party  in  Ihe  city 
had  procured  an  act  of  the  people  to  vest  him 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  Tne  ceremony  of  his 
nomination  had,  in  the  absence  of  both  consuls, 
been  performed  by  Marcus  iBmilios  Lepidos, 
then  praetor  in  office,  who^  though  a  person  of 
mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  chance  of  his  situa- 
tion, involved  in  many  of  the  ^reatest>affairs  that 
followed ;  and,  though  but  a  single  accomplice  id 
the  crimes  of  this  guilty  age,  escsped  its  violeneet?, 
to  become  almost  the  only  example  of  an  igno- 
miny and  disgrace,  which  so  many  others  nad 
merited  no  less  than  himself. 

paesar,  being  thus  raised,  though  by  an  irregn- 
lar  step,  to  a  &gal  place  in  the  commonwealth, 
hastened  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  invested,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  character  of  dictator.  In 
his  way  he  was  stopped  at  Placentia  by  some 
disorders  which  threatened  a  mutiny  among  the 
troups  who  were  assembled  at  that  place.  'The 
legions,  elated  by  victory,  and  filled  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  in  a  contest  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  empire,  were  become  impatient 
of  discipline,  and  in  haste  to  avail  themVlves  of 
that  military  government  they  were  employed  to 
establish.  In  entering  Italy  they  treated  Roman 
citizens  as  their  subjects,  and  the  country  as  their 
property.  Being  restrained,  they  resented  the 
severities  which  were  practised  against  them,  en- 
tered into  cabals,  and  even  talkeifof  abandoning 
Cassar,  and  of  declaring  for  Pompej.  Here, 
however,  the  usual  coura^  and  abihty  of  this 
singular  man  supported  him.  He  brought  the 
mutinous  troops,  under  arms,  before  him,  and  put 
them  in  mind  how  much  he  had  ever  coveted, 
and  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  assured  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  earn  those  afi'ections  by  making 
himself  an  accomplioe  in  their  crimes.  "  Shall 
we,"  he  said,  "  who  profess  to  be  the  deliverers  of 
our  country  from  oppression,  become  ourselven 
the  greatest  oppressors?  Shall  I,  who  am  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  Roman  army,  be- 
come the  patron  of  licentiousness,  and  in  order 
to  indulge  for  a  moment  the  passions  of  my  sol- 
diers, simer  them  to  ruin  their  own  fortunes  for 
ever?  What  should  induce  me? — The  fear  of 
violence  to  my  person,  or  the  danger  to  which 
my  life  may  be  exposed? — If  my  ufe  were  at- 
tacked, there  are  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what 
is  life  compared  to  the  honour  of  a>  Roman  of- 
ficer, which  I  am  concerned  to  maintain?  There 
are  persons  who  have  said,  that  they  will  desert 
my  canse^  and  go  over  to  Pompey.    Jjei  thfloi. 
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Tbey  lAittt  «oon  have  an  opi^brtaiiity  to  do  m>. 
If  Pompey  be  my  enemy,  wbat  it  there  I  should 
more  eameetly  wkh  than  to  find  hU  cause  en- 
trusted with  such  men?  men  who  make  war  on 
their  friends,  and  disobey  their  officers.  He  had 
been  slow,"  he  said,  ''  in  proceeding  to  the  fatal 
extremes  which  were  now  become  necessary. 
The  guiky,"  he  continued,  "had  been  bng 
known  to  him ;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  offencesi  in  hopes  that  remorse  and 
shame,  or  the  fear  of  justice,  would  have  made 
the  actual  application  of  punishment  unnecessli- 
ry ;  but  that  he  must  now,  though  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  proceed  to  the  last  of  remedies.*' 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  same  desperate 
cause,  he  affected,  in  this  harangue,  to  treat  the 
ofTence  be  was  to  punish  as  the  crime  of  a  few. 
They  were  now  to  he  set  apart,  he  said,  and 
their  punishment  should  pui^^e  the  army,  and 
retrieve  its  honour.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  affected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  lesion  were 
the  principal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  He  ordered 
a  few  of  them  for  immediate  execution,  and 
boldly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his 
service.  Xhe  remainder  of  the  army,  having 
thus  obtained  an  implied  exculpation,  in  token 
of  their  oi^n  innocence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
applauding  the  justice  of  their  general  Even 
the  legion,  which  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice, detestinff  as  a  punbhment  on  themselves, 
what  they  had  threatened  to  execute  as  an  act  of 
resentment  against  their  commander,  beset  him 
with  humble  and  earnest  intreaties,  that  he  mi^ht 
lie  pleased  to  receive  them  again  into  his  service. 
Ue  affected  great  difficulty  in  ^nting  this  re- 
quest; but,  after  much  sottcitation,  suffered 
himself  to  be  gained  by  their  professions  of 
penitence.^ 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Cesar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator;  being  the  first 
example  of  any  person,  since  the  abtfication  of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  this  aUirmin^  power.  It 
was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  however, 
merely  in  compliance  with  fbrm ;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  consuls,  to  preside  at  the  elections.  His  own 
object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his 
party  the  authority  of  legal  government,  and,  in 
nis  conduct^  to  give  proofs  of  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, without  any  intention,  for  the  present, 
to  perpetuate  or  even  to  exercise  any  of  tne  high 
powers  of  dictator,  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, and  was  himself,  together  with  Servilius 
Isauricus,  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year. 
In  the  interval  that  followed,  before  their  installa- 
tion, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
character  of  dictator,  and  obtained  some  laws 
respecting  the  times,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
public  affairs.  Credit  and  trade  were  at  an 
alafming  stand ;  he  procured  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  debt«|  by  delivering  the  eflects 
o(  the  debtor  to  be  divided  amonsL  his  creditors, 
upon  an  estimate  of  what  the  different  subjects 
might  have  been  sold  for  at  the  time  that  the  war 
broke  out. 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xli.  c  37—35.    Appian.  de  Bello 
Jiv.  lib.  ii.  pw  547.  Bueton.  in  Ces.  c.  69.  Lucan.  lib.  v. 


Many  bamg  rapiposed  to  hosid  great  mns^f 
money,  as  the  only  mean*  of  preserving  it  bam 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  beinff  nowiQing  to 
lend  on  tiieh  securities  as  were  then  to  he  bad, 
Cesar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  per* 
son  was  Ibrbid  to  have  in  bis  possessbn,  at  onos^ 
above  aixt^r  thousand  Roman  money.' 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  indeanity,  firom 
which  Milo  abne  was  except^  restorinff  perMna 
of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  brpanng  out 
of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  mtxA 
were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  state ; 
and,  in  pprsuance  of  this  measure,  procnred  a 
■pardon  for  all  the  disordere  which  hsd  been  com- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  late  govemment;  Ivot 
for  none  or  the  irregukir  efforts  that  had^  been 
made  in  support  of  it  He  opened  the  dty  at 
once  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpne  Gaol, 
and  by  a  single  vote  gave  them  a  title  to  be  en* 
rolled  with  tSe  people  of  Rome  as  inemberaof  the 
republic.*  In  tneoe,  and  in  other  affidrs  of  leas 
moment,  while  his  troops  were  in  motion  through 
Italy,  he  employed  a  few  days  in  the  dty,  and 
being  reader  to  depart,  resigned  the  power  of  dic- 
tator. This  resignation,  made  by  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  a  military  force,  and  hitherto  victorious 
was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  modeiation, 
and  served  to  dispe)  the  fears  of  those  who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  immediate  establiahment  of  a 
militarr  government  He  was  now  about  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  l^zal  magistrate,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  Roman  consul  against  those 
who,  lately  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  republic  with  which  they  were  vested,  had 
treated  himself  and  his  adherents  as  rebels;' but 
who  now,  in  their  turn,  might  appear  to  incur 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  imputation  which  be 
was  about  to  retort  upon  them ;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  to  arm  ao  many  of  the  provinces 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  competitore  in  this  &mous  contest  were 
in,  or  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  Kfe.;  Pompey 
was  fifty^seven,  and  Cesar  fifty.  The  first  nad 
been  early  distinguished  as  an  officer,  and  for 
many  ^rears  hM  enjoyed  a  decree  of  .oonsideia- 
tion,  with  which  that  of  any  other  Roman  citizen 
was  not  allowed  to  comijare.  His  rl(>utation, 
however,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that 
of  Cesar  rose  on  the  first  ahocks  of  the  present 
war  {  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  absolutely  set- 
tled, and  the  minds  of  many  were  held  in-anxious 
suspense.  Ca»ar,  wherever  he  had  acted  in  per- 
son, had  always  prevailed ;  but  where  he  was  not 
present,  his  affairs  wore  a  less  promising  aspect. 

His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  easy 
possession  of  Sicily ;  and  this  officer,  encoun^ged 
by  his  first  suooesa,  transported  two  l^ions  into 
Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utica, 
oblijged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pre- 
parinff  to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  was  advancing  to 
its  relief  with  all  the  powera  of  his  kin^Jom. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  m  the 
war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompejr»  and  bj  his 
personal  animosity  to  Curio^  who^  in  his  tribun- 
ate, had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom. 


2  About  50(U. 

3  Dio.  Casa.  Ub.  xli.  c  36,S7, 38.    Oas.  4b  BelL  Civ 
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Chnio^  upon  tfab  ratelligeiKSe,  wiM4y  withdraw 
Ifom  Uliea  to  t  fltrongpoit  in  the  neighboarhood, 
and  Mot  oidsn  mto  Sicily  to  haitsn  the  jonction 
of  the  troofM  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  island. 
'Wliile  he  waited  their  coming,  some  Numidian 
'en  arrived  at  his  camp,  and  brought  ac- 
I  that  Jnba,  with  the  mam  body  of  his  army, 
liad  been  recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions ; 
and  that  only  Sabora,  one  of  his  generals^  with  a 
•mali  division,  was  come  to  give  what  support  he 
eoald  to  the  pait|^  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  information,  C^rio  formed  a  design 
to  inteioept  the  Numidian  general  before  he  could 
bo  joined  by  Varus ;  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving 
n  guard  in  ins  camp^  he  marched  in  the  nifht  to 
fltUek  the  enemy,  where  he  was  informed  that 
they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bacrada.  His  ca- 
valry being  advanced,  foli  in  with  the  Numidian 
horse,  and  pot  them  to  flicht  Encouraged  by 
this  advantage^  be  hasten^  his  march  to  com- 
plete the  "victory ;  and  Sabura,  by  wlrase  art  the 
last  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  like- 
wiee,  after  a  little  resistance,  fled  before  him.  By 
this  means.  Curio  was  gradually  ensnared  into 
the  midst  of  Julia's  forcea  was  surrounded,  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  He  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  had  in  view, 
and,  with  the  greater  yui  of  his  army,  was  put 
to  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped,  with  those 
who  had  been  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to 
find  a  passage  into  Sidly,  and,  bein^  disaj 
surrendered  tr 


themselves  to  Varus,  by  wnom  thcv 
were  treated  with  clemency ;  but  being  observed, 
and  distinguished  by  Juba,  who  arrived  at  Utica 
on  the  folbwing  day,  were  claimed  as  his  cap- 
ttves,  and  put  to  death. 

About  the  same  time^  Dolabella,  to  whom  Ce- 
sar had  given  the  command  both  of  his  sea  and 
land  finoes  on  the  coast  of  IHyricum,  waa^  by 
Marcus  Octavios  and  Scribonius  Libo^  eipelled 
from  thence;  and  Caius  Antonius,  attempting  to 
support  Dokbella,  was  shut  up  in  a  small  ishuid, 
and,  with  his  party,  made  prisonera^ 

The  principal  storm,  however,  with  which  the 
new  government  was  threatened,  appeared  on 
the  siae  of  Macedonia.    In  this  country,  Pom- 

Sy  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  force, 
e  had  transported  five  legions  from  Italy ;  and, 
since  the  middle  of  March,  when  his  last  division 
sailed  from  Bmndosium,  he  had  been  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
rastem  part  of  the  ^pire.  He  had  sent  his 
father4n-Iaw,  Cornelius  Sdpio  MetoUus,  into  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to  collect  the  forces 
and  the  revenues  <)f  those  ofmlent countries;  and 
despatched  his  own  son  Cneiua  with  instructions 
to  assemble  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found 
on  that  coast  He  likewise  sent  general  orders 
to  ail  the  Roman  ofAeers  in  different  parts  c^  the 
4>mpire,  and  to  the  allies  or  dependants  of  the  Ro- 
man people^  to  join  him  with  «wny  power  thev 
rould  raise,  l^ven  thousand  citizens  of  rank 
had  followed  him  from  Italjr.*  Numbers  of  vete- 
ran^ who  had  been  settled  in  Thessaly,  renaiied 
ro  hu  standard.  He  was  joined  by  one  legion 
from  Sicily,  another  from  Crete,  and  two  from 
A«qa.  He  had  ^wo  legions  under  Scipio  in  Syria, 
ha«l  assembled  three  thousand  archera,  and  as 
irany  a&ngers;  had  hired,  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  foot  and  seven  thoU' 
sand  cavaliy.  Dejotarus  sent  him  six  hundred 
horse ;^  Ariobarzanes  five  hundred;  Cotos,  a 
Thracian  prince,  five  hundred ;  the  Macedonians 
furnished  two  hundred ;  five  hundred  being  the 
remains  of  Gabinius's  army,  had  joined  him ;  Us 
son  brought  eight  hundred  from  his  own  estates ; 
Tarcunrarius  three  hundred ;  Antiochus  Com- 
magenes  two  hundred :  amounting  to  fifty-five 
thousand  legbnary  troops,  eight  thousand  irregu- 
lar infimtry,  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  horse. 
In  an  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred.^ 

He  had  hkevrise  assembled  a  nymerous  fleet ; 
one  squadron  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  lus  son  Cneiu#;  another  from  Asia, 
under  Leiius  and  Triarius ;  one  tnm  Syria,  un- 
der Caius  Caseius;  that  of  Rhodea  under  Caius 
Maroellus  and  Coponius;  that  of  Achaia  and 
Libnmia,  under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octo* 
vius :  the  whole  amounting  to  above  eight  hun^ 
dred  galleys^  of  which  Bitmlus  had  the  chief  i 
command,  with  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from  ' 
Italy  to  Oreeoe^  and  to  obstruct  the  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy  bjr  the  Ionian  sea. 

Pompey  bad  likewise  formed  large  magasnes 
of  com  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Eg^iS,  Crete,  and 
Cyrene.  The  principal  resort  St  nis  land  forees 
was  at  Berrhoea,  on  the  feitile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  Bay' of 
Therms.  The  Roman  senate  was  represented 
at  Thessalonica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body, 
who,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  held  their  as* 
semblies,  and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  Roman  people  were  like- 
wise represented  by  the  concourse  of  respectable 
citizens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  this 
place.'  But  though  so  many  members  of  the 
government,  thus  violently  expelled  from  RoRM^ 
considered  themselves  as  the  real  constituents  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  sofiered  the  usual  time 
of  elections  to  elapse,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pro- 
serve  in  their  retreat  the  succession  of  omcers,  in 
opposition  to  the  elections  that  were  made  at 
Kome.  Claudius  Maroellus  and  L.  Comelios 
Lentulus^  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  in  office^ 
took  the  several  commands  allotted  to  them,  as 
usual,  under  the  title  of  proconsul 

The  general  had  been  extremely  active  in 
forming,  as  well  as  in  assembling  ttus  powerful 
armament  He  intended,  eariy  u  the  spring,  to 
take  possession  cX  Dyrnichium,  ApoUonia,  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  probably  vrith  a 
view  to  fall  upon  Italy,  with  a  wei^t  which  now 
appeared  sufndent  to  ensure  the  high  reputation 
as  a  commander,  which  his  successes,  on  other 

caaonfl^  had  procured  him. 

Cnsar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  army  to 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium ; 
but  it  was  not  likety  that  he  wouM  attempt  to 
pass  a  sea  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
fleet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast  where  he  had  not 
a  single  port,  and  m  the  fiioe  of  a  superior  army, 
now  completely  formed  and  appointed,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whom  no  man  was  ever 
supposed  to  excel  The  formality  of  entering  on 
the  dBoe  of  consul,  to  which  he  faiad  been  ele^ed, 
it  was  supposed,  might  detain  him  at  Rome  till* 
after  the  first  of  JanuaiY ;  and  Pompey  aoeording 
ly  made  no  haste  in  teking  his  intended  i 


4  ZMo.  can.  lib.  xK.  e.  41  and  49. 
A  PtatarelL  in  Pompelo. 
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on  the  OMst  of  Epin]%  fiom  which  he  might 
either  act  on  the  defennve,  or  invade  Italy  as  the 
oocaaion  nifht  require.^ 

It  was  dimcnlt,  tiowever,  to  foresee  what  such 
an  enemy  as  Cssar  might  attempt  Having 
staid  no  more  than  eleven  days  at  Rome,  while 
he  acted  in  the  character  of  dictator,  and  obtained 
his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting  for  hb 
admissioa  into  office,  he  Bet  out  in  December  for 
Brundosium.  At  this  place  twelve  legions  and 
all  his  cavalry  were  already,  by  his  order,  aasem- 
bled.  He  found  the  numbers  of  his  army  con- 
siderably impaired  by  disease,  being  come  from 
the  more  healthy  climates  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to 
pass  the  sickly  season  of  autumn  in  Apulia.  In 
any  other  hands  than  hb  own,  an  army  so  re- 
duced would  have  scarcely  been  fit  for  the  defence 
of  Italjr  against  such  forces  as  were  assembled  to 
invade  it ;  and  bis  march  to  Brundusium  would 
have  appeared  altogether  a  defensive  measure, 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  season  too 
appeared  extremely  unfavourable  to  any  hostile 
attempts*  on  Greece.  C«sar,  however,  had  de- 
termined to  |)revent  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  keep  him  involved  in  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  defensive  war. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  har> 
hour  of  Brundusium  than  were  sufitcient  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eix  hundred 
horse.  Cesar,  nevertheleis,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  informed  the  troo]^  of  his  intentions  to 
embark,  and  of  his  resolution  to  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  in  Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to 
occupy  transports  with  anneceesary  baggage  and 
horses^  and  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  the  conse- 
quences of  victory,  and  on  his  own  generosity, 
for  a  full  reparation  of  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain by  leavmg  their  effects  behind  them.  He 
oroberKed  seven  legions  in  the  first  division,  and 
with  these  he  himwlf  sailed  on  the  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary. He  turned  from  the  usual 
U.  C.  70&.  oourse,  and  steering  unobserved  to 
C  Julitu  ^'^  ng^^  arrived  next  day  where 
OMar,  p.  the  enemy,  if  they  had  really  be^n 
Sirvilius  apprised  of  his  embarkation,  were 
ffauriew,  igg^  likely  to  expect  him,  on  what 
was  reputed  a  very  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast,  under  a  high  and  rocky  promontory, 
that  was  called  the  Acruceraunus. 

As  soon  as  tlu3  fleet  had  come  to  an  anchor, 
Oassar  having  VibuUius  Kufus,  one  of  Porapey's 
officem  w^  vi'as  taken  in  Spain,. till  now  detained 
as  a  prisoner,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  message 
to  h\f  general  in  the  following  terms :  "  That  both 
parties  had  already  carried  their  obstinacy  too 
far,  and  might  learn,  from  experience,  to  distrust 
their  fortunes ;  that  the  one  had  been  expelled 
firom  Italy,  had  lost  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
with  one  hundred  and  tluity  cohorts  (or  thirteen 
i^ions);'  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loss 
oT  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  ofit  with  its  general,> 
and  had  suflered  no  less  by  the  disasters  of  his 
party  in  lUyricum;  that  their  mutual  disappoint- 
ments mifffat  instruct  them  how  little  they^  could 
rely  on  toe  events  of  war ;  that  it  was  time  to 
consult  their  own  safety,,  and  to  spare  the  repub- 
lic; that  it  was  prudent  to  treat  of  peace  while 
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the  fuftimes  and  the  hopes  of  both  were  neaxiv 
equal ;  if  that  time  were  aDowed  to  ebpse,  ajkl 
either  should  obtain  a  distinguished  advantage^ 
who  could  answer  that  the  victor  would  be  equal- 
ly tractable  as  both  were  at  present  1 

"But  since  all  former  endeavours  to  piocQre  « 
conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between  the 
leaders  themselves,  hSi  failed,  he  proposed,  that 
all  their  differences  should  now  be  referred  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  each 
of  them  should  solemnly  swear,  at  the  head  of 
th«r  respective  armies.  That,  in  three  days^  they 
should  disband  all  their  foices,  in  order  that,  be- 
ing disarmed,  the^  might  severally  be  xmder  & 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  legal  government  of 
their  country ;  that  he  himself  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Pompey,  shoulthbeoin  with 
dismissing  all  the  tioopB  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand, whether  in  zanison  or  m  the  fieM."  * 

It  appears  that  Caesar,  if  these  declarations  had 
been  accepted,  might  have  been  somewhat  em- 
barrassed for  evasions ;  but  equally  bold  in  all  his 
nseasures,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather  fonsaw 
it  could  not  happen,  as  he  was  sure  that  tius  c^ler 
of  peace,  like  toe  former,  would  be  reiected ;  axid 
the  rather,  that  it  Would  be  considered  as  an  efiect 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  dan^r  into  which  he 
had  fiillen  by  his  rash  debarkation  with  so  small 
a  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hhn 
message  was  intended,  in  the  usual  strain  of  his 
policy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  the 
blame  of  the  war  from  hhuaelt  As  he  nsnally 
accompanied  such  overtures  of  peace  with  the 
most  rapid  movements  and  the  boloest  resolotions, 
the  moment  VibuUius  set  out,  he  disemfaaribed  his 
troops,  and  in  the  night  despatched  the  transports 
on  their  return  to  Brundusium  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  Uuiding  on  the  coast  was  the  first  intima- 
tion received  bv  the  enemy  of  his  intentioit  to 
pass  a  sea,  which  they  supposed  aufficiently  * 
guarded  by  their  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  into  a  country,  in  which  they 
thought  themaelves  secure  by  the  superiority  olf 
their  numbers,  and  of  their  other  resources.  Bi- 
bulus,  upon  this  alarm,  put  to  sea,  and  came  in 
time  to  intereept  about  thirty  of  the  empty  trans- 
ports on  their  return  to  Italy,  These  he  bomed  ; 
and,  sensible  of  his  own  remissness  in  suilering 
so  great  a  body  of  the  enemy  to  pass,  he  dii»- 
tributed  his  ships  along  the  coast,  and  deter- 
milled,  for  the  rature,  to  keep  the  sea  in  the  ftcs 
of  every  difltioulty,.and  under  every  distress. 

In  the  mean  tame,  Cesar  marched  directly  to 
Oricum,  where  LaicIus  Torauatus,  on  the  pan 
of  Pompey,  was  posted,  witn  ordera  to  de^nd 
himself  to  the  last  extrenatv..  But  Cesar,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Romau 
consul,  preoeaed  by  the  ensigns  of  oflioe;  pire- 
vailed  on  the  garrison  to  desert  their  coramander, 
and  to  surrerMer  the  place.  Without  stopping 
here,  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia,  was  received  iu 
the  same  maimer  by  the  inhabitants,  in  oppoM- 
tion  to  the  oflicer  who  commanded  for  Pompev. 
In  consequence  of  these  examples  he  was  a^^- 
knowledged  by  all  the  towns  of  Epiraa,  and 
continued  his  march  with  the  greatest  despatch 
towards  Dymchium,  where  Poropey  haa  col- 
lected his  stores^  and  formed  his  principal  raaga-* 
zines.    By  his  unexpected  arrival  he  bad  hopes. 
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of  bmns  '^^  ^  axmm  HbaX  important  plaoe^ 
«nd  to  make  himself  master  of  it,  before  a  saffi- 
cient  force  could  be  assembled  to  cover  it 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  form- 
ed, was  on  his  march  from  Macedonia  towards 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  when  he  was  met  by  Vibul- 
liusy  and  received  from  him  the  first  intelligence 
of  Cesar's  landing.  He  was  not  amusecfwith 
the  message  which  this  ofHcer  brought  him,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  retort  the  artifice,  ny  affecting 
■o  be  deceived.  He  even  expressed  himself  in 
terms  harsh  and  impolitic,  "That  he  neither 
chose  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  hold  his  life 
by  the  concession  of  Ciesar;  and,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  detached  some  parties  to- 
wards the  coast  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country,  break  down 
bridges,  destroy  the  woods,  and  block  up  the 
highways  with  the  timlxsr  they  felled.'  He  sent 
expresses  to  Scipio,  with  an  account  of  Caesar's 
arrival  in  Epirus,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  his 
passage  into  Europe,  with  all  the  forces  he  had 
been  able  to  assemble  in  Ask.  He  himself  ad- 
vanced with  great  diligence ;  and  lieing  informed 
ou  the  manrch,  that  Oricum  and  Apollonia  had 
already  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  has* 
tened  to  save  his  magazines  and  stores  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  without  *  stoppings  night  or  day. 
marched  In  such  disorder,  that  many  deseitea 
aci  from  a  cause  already  ruined  or  desperate.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  the  designs 
of  CcBsar  on  Dyrrachium ;  encamped  under  the 
walls,  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  immediately  to 
retake  or  block  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
ordered  such  a  disposition  of  the  fieet  as  was  most 
likely  to  prevent  toe  passage  of  a  second  embark- 
ation from  Italy. 

Csaar,  finding  himself  prevented  at  Dyrra- 
chium, halted  on  the  Apsus ;  and,  in  ordq;  to 
cover  Epirus  and  wait  for  the  second  division  of 
hb  troops  from  Italy,,  prejsared  to  intrench  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Ha\ing  accord- 
ingly secured  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  this 
post,  he  himself  returned  with  a  singly  legion  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  towns  in  his  rear, 
and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  his  camp. 

In  tne  mean  time  Bibulus,  on  the  part  of 
Pompey,  blocked  up  the  harlx>ur  at  Oricum,  and 
commanded  the  passage  from  Italy  with  his  fieet. 

Calenus,  on  the  part  of  Cte&r,  who  had  or- 
ders to  lose  no  opportunity  of  transporting  his 
army  from  Brundosium,  actually  embarked  and 
put  to  sea;  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from 
Ca»ar,  with  intelligence  o(  the  dispositions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  him,  he 
returned,  suffering  one  of  tho  vessels  that  had 
accompanied  his  fleet  to  keep  on  her  way,  in 
order  to  carry  an  account  of  his  motions ;  but  she 
vijH  taken  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 
.  Bibulus^  who  commanded  the  fieet  which  lay 
before  Oricum,  being  precluded  from  the  land  by 
rht;  parties  which  Cssar  had  posted  along  the 
Inhere,  forced  to  bring  his  daily  supplies  of  wood, 
Winter,  and  other  necessaries  at  a  great  disadvan- 
ia^^i  f^m  Corcyra,  and  reduced  to  great  distress^ 
prideavourcd,  under  pretence  of  a  ntarotiation,  to 
oI>tain  a  cessation  of  arms.  But  Cffisar,  who 
cvime  in  person  to  Oricum,  on  hearing  of  this 
proposition,  supposing  that  the  design  of  Bibu- 
Ilia  was  to  find  an  opportunity,  under  cover  of 
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the  tnioe,  to  jproeafe  eome  mppfy  of  pnivims 
and  water,  rejected  the  offtv,  and  feturnecTto  h» 
camp  on  the  Apsus. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
took  post  on,  the  opposite  bank  of  that  riwr. 
Dion  Cassiua  and  Appian  agree  that  he  made 
some  attempt  to  pass  the  Apsua,  and  to  force 
Csesar  in  this  post;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of 
a  ford.  According  to  Ciesar's  own  account,  the 
armies  continued  to  ol>serve  each  otlier,  and  the 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had  fre- 
quent conferences  from  the  opposite  banks.  It 
was  understood  that  in  these  interviews  no  hos^ 
tilities  should  be  ofiered.  Of  the  two  partice, 
that  of  Cffisar  was  the  more  engaging  tosojdiers; 
notwithstanding  his  owh  afiectation  of  regard  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  bis  niiiiitary 
retainers  still  hoped  to  remain  in  posseasioD  oif 
the  government.  He  therefore  encouraged  the 
communication  of  his  men  with  thcce  of  the  op* 
posite  party.  On  this  occasion  Vatinius,  by  his 
dltection,  went  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  raising  his  voice,  complained  of  the  harsh 
treatment  lately  ofifered  to  Caesar,  in  the  contempt 
shown  to  all  his  overtures  and  advances  to  peace. 
May  not  one  citizen,  he  said,  send  a  message  to 
another,  when  be  means  only  to  prevent  tl)e 
shedding  of  innocent  blood?  He  proceeded  to 
lament  the  fate  of  so  many  brave  men  as  were 
l&ely  to  pensh  in  this  quarrel ;  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  silence  by  many  of  both  armiec^ 
who  crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impression,  on  both  armies, 
when  reported  at  Pompey's  quarters,  seemed  to 
be  too  serious  to  be  slighted.  An  answer,  there- 
fore, was  given  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  that 
on  the  following  day  A.  Varo  should  be  sent  to 
any  place  that  should  be  agreed  upon  as  safe  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  there  receive  the  pro- 
positions that  should  be  made  to  him.  The 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
multitudes  from  both  armies  crowded  around 
them.  Pompey,  considering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  gain  time,  or  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
debauch  liis  men,  probably  gave  instructions  to 
break  up  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  tho 
future  should  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Soon  after  the  ofilicers 
met,  some  darts,  probabW  by  his  directions,  were 
thrown  from  the  crowd,  ^oth  sides  being  alarmed 
b^  this  circumstance,  th^  instantly  parted,  and 
withdrew  under  a  shower  of  missiles,  in  which 
numbers  were  wounded. 

The  fate  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  fieet,  and  on  the  difiSculties  with 
which  Cssar  had  to  contend  in  bringing  any 
reinforcements  or  supplies  from  Italy.  Bibulus, 
from  the  efiect  of  fatigue,  was  taken  dangerously 
ill;  but  coukl  not,  upon  any  account,  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  his  station,  and  died  on  shipboard. 
There  being  nobody  appointed  to  succeed  hint 
in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader  of  each  of  the 
separate  squadrons  acted  for  himself  without  any 
concert  Scribonius  Libo,  with  fifty  galleys,  set 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Epirjus,  steered  towards 
Brundusium,  where  he  surprised  and  burnt  aome 
trading  vessels,  one  inparticular  laden  with  com 
for  Caesar's  camp.  Encouraged  by  these  suc- 
i  ceaseS)  he  anchored  under  the  iiland  wl^b  oo 
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^reradLtiMmoolhof  thehaiboar:  from  thenoe  lie 
k0pt  the  town  in  continual  abnoy  landed  in  tbe 
night  parties  of  archen  and  slingerS)  with  which 
he  diapened  or  carried  off  the  patroles  wMeh  the 
«nemy  employed  on  the  shore ;  and  thus,  master 
of  the  port  of  Brundosiaai,  expected  faliy  to  ob- 
struct that  outlet  from  Ital^,  and  to  awe  the 
neighbouring  coast.  To  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  Fompey,  that  the  other  divisions  of  the  fleet 
might  go  into  harbour ;  that  bis  squadron  alone, 
in  the  Jost  he  had  taken,  was  sufficient  to  cut  off 
tram  Casar  all  reinforcements  and  ftrther  sup- 
plies. But  in  this  he  presumed  too  much  on  the 
fint  effects  of  his  own  operations.  Antony,  who 
earamanded  the  troops  of  Cajsar  in  the  town  of 
Brundttsium,  by  placing  numeruus  guards  at  every 
landing-place  on  the  contiguous  shore,  effectually 
exduded  the  squadron  of  Libo  from  any  supply 
of  wood  or  water,  of  which  his  ships,  for  want  m 
fltowage^  could  not  have  at  any  one  time  a  oonsi> 
<lerable  stock ;  and  he  redaced  them  to  such  dis- 
tress for  want  of  these  articles,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  stat'ion,  and  to  leave  the 
harbour  again  open  to  tbe  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  pressing  orders  arrived  from 
Cesar  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
Dion  Cassius  and  Appian  relate,  that  he  himself 
being  impatient  of  delay,  embarked  alone  in  dis- 
guise on  board  of  a  barge,  with  intention  to  pass 
to  Brundusium;  that,  after  he  had  been  some 
time  at  sea,  the  weather  became  so  bad,  as  to  de- 
termine the  master  of  the  vessel  to  put  back ;  but 
that  being  prevailed  upon  by  tbe  intreaties  of 
Cesar,  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the  storm 
lor  many  hours.  They  farther  relate,  that  the 
mariners  being  likely  to  faint,  the  passenger  at 
last  discovered  himself  and  encouraged  them  to 
persist,  by  teUing  them  that  they  carried  Casar 
and  his 'fortunes;  that,  nevertheless,  he  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  afterwards  entrusted  his 
orders  to  a  messenger;  but  that  he  returned  to 
camp  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  ab- 
sent He  himself  says,  that  some  months  bemg 
past|  and  the  winter  far  advan<»d,  he  suspected 
that  some  opportunities  of  effecting  the  passage 
of  his  seeonu  division  had  been  lost ;  that  he  was 
become  highly  impatient,  and  wrote  to  hasten  the 
embarkation;  informing  his  officers,  that  they 
might  run  ashore  any  where  between  Oricum 
and  ApoUonia ;  'as  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  no 
harbour  in  those  parts,  were  frequently  obliged, 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the  coast 

Upon  these  orders,  tbe  troops  with  great  ar- 
dour began  to  embark.  They  consisted  of  four 
legions  and  eight  hundred  horso,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Mark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel  they  set  sail,  and  steered  tor  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  but  were  drove  to  the  northward  ;  and  on 
tiie  second  day  passed  ApoUonia,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy  from  Dyrrachium.  Ad 
they  were  fiir  to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  on  which  Cesar  had  instructed  them  to 
land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them  with  this  wind 
to  attempt  getting  to  the  southward,  they  chose 
to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer  for  some  conve- 
'  nient  harbour,  northward  of  all  Pompey's  stations. 
But  in  following  this  course,  as  they  passed  by 
Dyrrachium  they  were  instantly  chased  oy  CLuin- 
tus  Coponius,  who  commanded  Pompe^'s  squad- 
ron at  tlttt  place,  chiefly  consisting  of^  Rhodian 
galleyih    The  wind  at  first  was  moderate,  and 


Coptnnn  expected  easily  to  weather  the  head- 
lands that  were  to  leeward  of  his  poet;  an^ 
though  it  rooB  considerably  after  he  set  ml,  ha 
stin  continued  to  struggle  against  it  As  aoenas 
Antony  obserred  this  enemy,  he  crowded  sail 
and  made  for  the  nearest  hubour ;  being  in  the 
bay  of  Nympheus,  about  three  miles  beyond  Lia- 
sus,i  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  This  bay  openad 
to  the  south,  and  was  very  accessible,  though  not 
secure  with  the  present  wind.  He  choae^  how- 
ever, to  risk  the  loss  of  some  ships^  rather  than 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  {  and  made  dimctly 
for  this  place,  ^oon  after  he  entered  the  har- 
bour the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  from 
which  bis  ships  were  now  sufficiently  eowndy 
and  he  debarked  without  any  loss.  At  the  same 
time  the  wind,  in  consequence  of  this  chanflpe, 
blowing  more  directly  on  the  land,  and  more  vio- 
lently, bore  hard  on  Coponius,  foitxd  him  upon 
the  shore,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  gidl^a, 
being  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  mad 
wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  safe  into 
the  bay  of  Nympheus  landed  three  veteran  le- 
gions, with  one  of  the  new  levies^  and  ei^ 
hundred  horse.  Two  of  his  transports,  one  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  new  raised  troops; 
the  other,  with  somewhalf  leas  than  two  hundred 
veterans,  beins  heavy  sailers,  fell  astern ;  and  it 
bein^  night  before  they  arrived,  mistook  tfaeinway, 
and,  instead  of  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Ussus.  Ottaciltus  Crassus^  who 
was  stationed  with  a  body  of  horse  in  that  place 
to  observe  the  coast,  manned  some  small  hoats, 
surrounded  these  transports,  and  offered  thf. 
troops  who  were  on  board  fiiyourable  terms  if 
they  would  agree  to  surrender.  Upon  this  sum- 
mons the  new  levies  accordingly  struck ;  but  tbe 
vetarans  ran  their  vessels  uhore,  and  haying 
landed,  fought  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
men,  to  Nympheus,  where  Uiey  joined  the  main 
body  of  their  army  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 

The  colony  of  liissus  had  been  settled  by  Ce 
Bar,  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Illyricum,  and 
now  appnred  to  favour  his  cause;  Ottaciliw; 
therefore  thought  proper  to  withdrew  with  fak 
garrison ;  and  Antony  having  stetioned  some  of 
the  transiwrts  at  this  place  to  enable  CaBsar  to 
embark  his  army  for  Italy,  i^  as  was  repMted, 
Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove  the  aoene  of 
the  war  into  that  country;  and  having  sent  the 
remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were  still 
left  at  Brundusium,  he  despatehed  messengers  to 
Cesar  with  the  particulare  of  his  voyage,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  at  which  he  had  hnded. 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  un- 
der Antony,  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  firom  the 
stations  both  of  Pompey  and  of  Cesar,  oteering 
to  the  northward ;  but  it  was  not  known  for  bobik 
days  what  was  become  of  theip.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  intelligence,  that  they  had  effected  a 
landing  to  the  northward,  both  parties  detenaineii 
to  move  to  that  quarter.  Pompey  decamped  in 
the  night,  and  knowing  the  route  which  Antony 
was  luLdy  to  take,  pbced  himself  in  his  way, 
giving  ordiesn  that  the  army,  without  ligbling 
fixes  or  sounding  their  trumpets,  should  remain 
in  profoond  silence.  Antony,  however;  bivinur 
intelligence  of  this  dbposition  of  the  eneow,  dl3 
not  advance.   Cesar,  in  the  npean  time,  to  uivo«u 
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fcii  jiRHtieii,  waft  oUifed  to  make  •  considcMAle 
ciiciiit,  aeoended  on  tne  banks  of  the  river  Apfttts 
to  a  ford  at  whkh  he  petted ;  from  thenoe  con- 
tamed  hie  march  to  the  nprthwardi^od  seemed  to 
advance  on  Pompey's  right,  ^whUe  Antony  re-- 
maiBed  in  hit  iiront  In  thie'aitnation,  Pompey, 
apprehending  that  he  might  be  attacked  on  dif- 
wrant  sides  at  once  by  Cesar  and  by  Antony, 
tfaooght  {>ropeT  to  quit  hu  station ;  and  leaving 
tiieir  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to  Asjparagium,  a 
«lR>ng  poet  about  a  day's  march  from  Dyrrachium. 

CcMar  having  obtained  this  sreat  reinforce- 
ment, was  no  longer  ao anxious  ashe  had  hitherto 
tieeo  far  the  preservation  of  his  poaseseions  upon 
the  coaat  His  enemies,  by  the  superiority  of 
tiietr  fleets,  couk)  prevent  his  receiving  any  regu- 
tar  aapply  of  provisions  from  the  sea.  It  was 
neeeasary  for  him,  therefore,  in  order  that  he 
BB^ht  have  some  other  resource,  and  be  in  con- 
dftaon  to  act  on  the  oflensive,  to  extend  his  quar- 
ters by  land,  and  to  cover  some  tract  of  country 
fnxn  which  he  could  subsist  his  army.  For  this 
purpose  he  removed  from  Oricum  the  fegion  that 
waa  stationed  at  that  place ;  tcJdnj^  such  precau- 
tiooB  as  were  necessary  to  secure  his  shipping  in 
the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea.  He  arew  the 
mater  part  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in 
ue  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  placed  another  at 
anchor  near  it,  mounted  with  a  considerable 
tower,  and  manned  with  a  proper  fbroe.  Being 
thus  eecured  on  the  coast,  he  sent  numerous  de- 
tachments in  different  directions:  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  with  a  legion  of  new  levies,  into 
Tlieasaly;  C.  Calvisius  Sabinua,  with  five  co- 
iiorta  and  a  party  of  horse,  into  iEtoIia;  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvisius.  with  two  lemons,  the  eleventh 
and  twelAh,  into  Macedonia ;  giving  strict  chaige 
to  each  of  these  officers,  that  they  should  collect 
an  the  forage  and  inrovisions  which  those  or  the 
neighbouring  countries  could  furnish. 

As  Pompey  had  relied  much  on  the  authority 
af  government,  with  which  he  was  vested  at  the 
begmningof  the  war,  and  which  he  believed  gave 
his  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exercise  of  those 
|x»palar  arts,  vrith  which  Ciesar  thought  proper 
to  recommend  his  cause,  he  threatened  to  punish 
tiie  refractory  more  then  he  encouraged  or  re- 
warded the  dutiful ;  and  he  often  therefore  ex- 
torted services  from  the  provinces,  neglecting  the 
necessary  attention  to  conciliate  their  afiections ; 
aad  such  were  the  eflects  of  this  conduct,  that  the 
dHachments  which  n6w  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Cesar  were  every  where  favourably  recdted. 
Sabinus  made  himself  master  of  iBtolia.  Lon- 
ginus  found  the  people  of  Thessaly  divided,  and 
was  joine<]  by  one  of  the  parties.  Calvisius, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  had  deputations 
mm  many  towns  and  districts  of  the  proving 
with  assurances  of  &vour  and  submission ;  and 
hv  these  means  the  possessions  pf  Cssar,  even  in 
those  countries  on  which  his  antagonists  had 
chiefly  depended,  began  to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  was  thought  an  unpardonable  error  in  Pom- 
pey, thus  to  s^er  his  quarters  to  be  over^m  by 
an  enemy  who  had  but  recently  acquired  a  foot- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  whose  army  was,  in  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  Hght  in&ntry,  as  well  as  of 
legolar  foot,  greatly  inferior  to  bis  own.  Pom- 
pey, however,  knowing  the  interest  which  Cie- 
sar had  in  bringing  the  contest  to  a  speedy  de- 1 
ctsiun,  did  not  enoose  to  divide  his  foiees,  and  he 
lelied  for  tbasecnrity  of  the  southern  and  inland 
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pnmnces,  on  the  legidM  wUeh  were  soon  ex- 
pected to  land  from  Asia  on  the  eastern  shotes 
of  Macedonia  or  Thessaljr. 

Sdpio^  being  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  had 
been  employed  in  assembling  the  forces  of  Asia, 
and  had,  by  severe  exactions^  availed  himself  of 
the  lesourees  of  that  opulent  province.  He  was 
still  oocuined  in  this  senice  at  Ephesus,  when  he 
received  from  Pompey  ain  account  of  C«BSiiT*s 
arrival  in  Epims,  and  an  order  without  delay  to 
transport  his  arm^  into  Europe.  He  accordingly, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Cesar's  detachments  at 
their  seveial  places  of  destination,  debarked  in 
the  bay  of  Theime,  or  of  Thessaknica,  and 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  directing  his  march 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  two  legions  which 
Cesar  had  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Domitius  Calvisius^  and  gave  a  general  alarm  on 
his  route ;  but  being  arrived  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitius,  lie  turned  on  a  sudden  into 
Thessaly,  as  thinkufig  Longinus,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  that  countiy  with  one  legion  of  raw 
troops^  might  be  made  an  easier  prey. 

To  lighten  his  march,  he  left  tiie  baggage  un- 
der a  gtuffd  of  eight  cohorts,  commanded  t^  FA- 
▼onius  on  the  H^iacmon,  a  river  which  separates 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  with 
great  despatch  towards  the  quarters  of  Longinus. 
This  oflScer,  ^reatl^  abrmMl  at  his  sudden  ap- 
proach, and  mistakmg,  at  the  some  time,  for  an 
enemy  a  body  of  Thracian  horse  which  were 
coming  to  his  own  assistanoe,  hastily  withdrew 
br  the  mountains,  and  continued  his  retreat  to 
Ambrada.  Scipio  was  about  to  puivue  Longinus 
on  the  route  he  had  taken,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  earnest  jrepresentatbns  from  Favoirius^  the 
(mker  he  had  left  to  guard  his  baggage;  inform- 
ing Mm,  that  his  post  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  forced  by  Calvisius,  who  was  on  ms 
maroh  through  Macedonia  for  that  purpose. 
Scipio  accordingly  returned  with  alt  possible  de- 
spatch to  the  iSJiacmon,  and  arrived  at  the  post 
of  Favonius,  after  the  dust  which  arose  from  the 
maroh  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  plain ; 
and  thus  came  barely  in  tiny*  to  sustain  his  party, 
and  to  rescue  his  baggage 

The  armies  oontinuM  to  occupy  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Haliacmon ;  and  as  Scipio,  by  the 
flight  of  Lon^us,  was  become  master  cSf  all 
Thessaly,  Calvisius  continued  in  possession  of 
Macedonia,  and  firom  thence  secured  a  consider- 
able source  of  supply  to  Cesar's  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pom- 
pey's  aflfairs,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dila- 
toiy  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  have  risked  an  action  between  these  se- 

Erate  bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  thm  to 
ve  sufllered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
of  so  many  posts  of  consequence ;  aiid  Sdpio  ac- 
cordingly passed  the  river  with  a  view  to  briiw  on 
an  engagement ;  but  after  some  stay  on  the  pain, 
finding  no  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  or  success,  he  repassed  the  river,  and 
having  occupied  his  fiormer  station,  there  passed 
some  partial  encounters  between  such  as  were 
advanced  on  the  diflerent  sides;  but  without  any 
considerable  event 

While  so  man^r  large  bodies,  detached  from 
the  principal  armies,  were  thus  contending  m 
Thessaly  tor  the  possession  Of  the  country,  Pom- 
pey renuuned  to  cover  the  ^rround,  which*  was  of 
greater  impertaDoe  to  him,  in  the  ]|?ighhanrfaa0ri 
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of  the  MS,  and  the  portof  D3rnichii»n.  Having, 
at  the  dwtance  of  about  a  day*8  inaTcfa  in  his 
rear,  this  town  and  harbour  as  a  place  of  arms, 
at  which  he  had  deposited  his  magazines  and 
stores,  and  from  which  he  received  his  ordinary 
supply  of  provisions,  he  had  taken  his  measures 
to  protract  the  war;  and  trusting  to  his  own  su- 

Serior  resources,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  did  not 
oubt  that  by  waiting  until  the  countries  which 
Cesar  had  oocupiMl  should  be  exhausted,  he 
might  force  him  to  retire  from  the  contest  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle.  To  hasten  this  event,  he  en- 
deavoured every  where  to  straiten  his  quarters  in 
the  country,  and  to  block  up  or  destroy  all  the 
harbours  he  had  on  the  coast 

Gnieu9,  the  eldest  of  Pompey*s  sons,  command- 
ins  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  this  plan 
wnteh  had  been  laid  to  harass  the  enemy,  with- 
out exposing  their  cause  to  a  general  hazard,  at- 
tacked Cesar's  orincipal  naval  station  at  Oricum, 
raised  the  vessel  that  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  forced  the  armed  galley  that  was 
stationed  before  it,  and  carried  olf  or  destroyed  all 
the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in  the  port.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Lissos,  burnt  thirty  tran- 
sports which  Antony  had  left  in  the  harbour; 
but  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

Casar,  on  the  opposite  part,  sensible  of  the  in- 
terest whk;h  he  had  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
soeedy  decision,  advanced  upon  Pompey,  forced  a 
place  of  some  strength  that  covered  his  front,  and 
encamped  in  his  prMence.  The  day  aflter  he 
arrived  in  this  position,  either  to  bring  on  a 
general  action,  or  to  gain  the  reputation  of  brav- 
ing his  antagonist,  he  formed  his  army  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  camps ;  but  as  Pompey 
continued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and 
as  the  recent  losses  which  Cssar  had  sustained 
in  his  shipping,  and  on  the  coast,  rendered  his 
prospect  or  future  supplies  or  reinforcements 
every  day  less  secure,  he  projected  a  movement, 
by  which  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  preclude  the  enemy  from  all  his  re- 
sources in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dyrrachium. 
For  this  purple,  and  that  Pompey  might  the 
less  suspect  any  important  design,  he  decamped 
in  the  day,  and  having  a  large  circuit  to  maKe, 
directed  his  march  at  nrst  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
was  thought  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions ;  but 
in  the  night  he  changed  his  direction,  and  with 

great  diligence  advan(»d  to  the  town.  Pompey 
aving  intelligence  of  the  change  which  Cesar 
had  nude  in  bta  route  during  the  night,  perceived 
h»  deagn ;  and  having  a  nearer  way  to  Dyrra- 
chium, still  expected  by  a  rapid  march  to  arrive 
before  him.  But  Cesar  having  prevailed  on  his 
men,  notwithstanding^  the  great  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  contmue  their  march  with  little 
interruption  all  night,  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  avenue  to  the  town,  when  the  van  of  Pom- 
pers  army  appeared  on  the  hilla 
Fompey  thus  shut  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
^  where  ne  had  placed  his  magazines  and  stores, 
and  from  the  only  harbour  he  had  on  the  coast, 
was  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  Petra,  a 
small  promontory  which  covered  a  little  creek  or 
bay  not  far  from  the  town,  and  there  endeavoured 
•to  supply  the  loss  of  the  harbour,  by  bringing  ships 
df  burden  to  unload,  and  by  procuring  supplies 
•n  beats  from  his  magazines  and  stores  in  the 
town  I  and  in  this  manner  was  still  in  condition 


to  avoid  any  immffntJate  liik  of  his  httiOM  in  a 
single  action. 

uiesar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  disappointed 
in  the  design  he  had  formed  to  exclude  the  enemy 
from  their  magazines  in  the  town  of  Dyrrachium, 
and  seeing  no  likelihood^  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  decision,  his  own  communi- 
cation with  Italy  being  entirely  cut  oS,  and  the 
fleets  he  had  ordered  from  thence,  from  Sicily, 
and  from  Gaul,  having  met  with  unexpected  de- 
lays, sent  an  officer,  named  L.  Canuleius,  into 
Epirus,  with  a  commission  to  draw  into  maga- 
zines all  the  corn  (hat  could  be  found  in  that  or 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  to  secure  them  at 
proper  places  for  the  use  of  his  army.  This, 
however,  in  a  country  that  was  mountainous  and 
barren,  itself  commonly  supplied  with  com  from 
abroad,  and  lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  was  not  likely  to  furnish  him  with  any 
considerable  supply,  or  to  enable  him  for  any 
time  to  support  a  dilatory  war.  His  genius  was 
therefore  at  work  by  some  speedier  coune  to 
harass  his  enemy,  and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
contest. 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  usual  artifices  to  amuse  and  distract 
his  antagonists  with  great  professions  of  modera- 
tion, and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  hearing 
of  Scipio's  arrival  in  Europie,  alTecting  to  have 
despaired,  of  obtaining  peace  by  any  fiurther  direct 
applications  to  Pompey  himself)  and  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  father-in-law  agunet 
the  obstinacy  of  the  son,  he  sent  Clodios^  their 
common  friend,  with  letters  and  instructions,  to 
inform  Scipio  of  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  to 
obtain  an  equitable  aocommodation,  *'  allwhich, 
he  presumetl,  had  hitherto  failed,  through  the 
unhappy  timidity  of  those  he  entrusted  witli  his 
messages,  and  from  their  not  ha>ang  courage  to 
deliver  them  properly  to  their  general.  But  soh 
joined  that,  through  the  m^iation  of  Scipio 
who  could  deliver  himself  with  so  much  freedom, 
who  could  advise  with  so  much  authority ;  and 
who,  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  attached 
to  his  person,  could  even  enforce  what  was  just, 
he  might  expect  a  difierent  issue  to  propoetions 
so  &ir  and  so  reasonable.  And  that  in  this  event 
Scipio  would  have  the  honour  of  being  the  re- 
storer of  tranquillity  and  good  order  to  Italy,  of 
peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  pnwperity  to  the 
whole  empire."  Clodiuswas  received  with  re- 
spect ;  but  on  delivering  his  message,  it  appears 
toat  all  farther  communication  was  refused  him 
as  a  person  who  came  to  insult  or  amuse  wilh 
false  pretensions.  Cesar,  indeed,  was  himself 
as  usual,  so  far  from  trusUng  to  the  effect  of 
these  propositions,  or  so  far  from  remitting  his 
own  operations  in  order  to  confirm  his  iMicific 
professions,  that  he  even  redoubled  bb<eflort8  in 
that  very  ouartcr  which  was  entrusted  to  Sctpifo; 
and  as  he  nad  alreadypoescssed  himself  of  Epi- 
rus, Acarnania,  and  JEitolia,  he  carried  bis  views 
still  farther  on  that  side,  and  sent  Fusius  CaWnus 
to  h%  joined  by  Longinus  and  Sabinus,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  pene- 
trate into  Acnaia. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  pro> 
ject,  which  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
amazing  works  which  were  frequently  executed 
b^  Roman  armies,  particularly  by  that  of  Cesar 
himself  will  appear  so  vast,  and  even  romantic, 
as  to  exceed  behef :  this  project  was  bo  less  than 
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1o  investt  Pompey  in  his  camp^  thoogh  at  die 
head  of  an  anny  superior  to  hie  own,  and  obliy^ 
him  to  recede  from  the  coast,  or  submit  to  be 
invested  with  lines,  and  completely  shut  out 
from  the  country.  For  thb  purpose  he  occupied 
several  hills  in  the  ndg[hbonrhood  of  Pompey's 
camp,  Strengthened  them  with  forts,  joined  those 
finrts  by  fines  of  communication  across  the  val- 
leys, and  soon  appeared  to  have  projected  a  com- 
plete chain  of  r^oubts,  and  a  line  of  circumval- 
tttion. 

Pompey,  to  counteract  this  daring  project,  took 
possession  of  some  heights  in  his  turn,  fortified 
and  joined  them' in  the  bame  manner,  and  while 
the  one  endeavoured  to  contract,  the  other  en- 
deavoured to  enlarii^e,  the  compass  of  their  works. 
The  archers  and  slingers  on  both  sides,  as  inf  the 
operations  of  a  siege,  were  employed  to  annoy 
the  workmen.  The  armies  lay  under  arms,  anil 
fought  in  detail  for  the  possession  of  advan- 
tai^eous  grounds.  When  forced  from  one  height 
which  they  attempted  to  occupy,  they  seized 
upon  another  that  was  contiguous,  and  still  con- 
tinued their  line,  though  obliged  to  change  its 
direction. 

In  these  operations,  a  campaign  that  began  in 
January  with  the  lanifing  of  Caaseir  on  the  coast 
of  Epirua,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  both  parties  had  undergone  great  la- 
bour, and  were  exposed  to  peciiliar  distress. 
Cssar's  army,  already  inured  at  the  blockade  of 
Atesia,  and  the  sieges  of  Marseilles  and  of  Ava- 
ricum,  to  toils  like  those  in  which  they  were  now 
engaged,  flatteretl  themselves  with  a  uke  glorious 
issue  to  their  present  labonrs.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  obliged  to  substitute  in  its 
place  a  kind  of  root  boiled* up  with  milki  but 
were  comforted  under  this  hardsln[)  with  the 
prospect  of  fields  which  were  replenished  with 
ripeninv  com,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  They  not  only  continued  their 
countervallations  with  incredible  toil,  but  turned 
or  interrupted  all  the  rivulets  or  springs  that 
formerly  watered  the  grounds  on  which  tne  ene- 
my were  now  encamped. 

*Pompey*s  army,  on  their  part,  were  less  inured 
to  such  toilsome  operations.  They  had  plenty 
of  bread,  which  came  to  them  with  every  wind, 
from  the  different  coasts  that  were  still  m  their 
possession,  but  were  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  water  and  forage :  many  of  their  horses  had 
died;  the  men,  too  long  confined  to  the  same 
ground,,  and  to  the  same  air,  which  vras  infected 
with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcases, 
being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  be- 
come extremely  sickly. 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  held  his  enemy  at  some 
disadvantage  by  tlie  superiority  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obliged  him 
to  form  and  to  defend;  and  it  appears  that  he 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages  with  all  those 
abiUties  of  a  great  officer,  which  he  was  Justly 
supposed  to  possess.  He  not  only  forced  Cssar, 
without  hazarding  a  general  action,  to  recede 
from  many  of  the'  heights  which  he  attempted  to 
occupy,  and  obliged  nim,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  compass  of  his  lines;  but  likevrise 
alarmed  him  by  various  attacks  on  the  works 
vduch  he  had  already  completed,  and  in  some 
plaoes  forced  open  the  bars  which  the  enemy  had 
pl«kced  in  his  way,  and  recovered  his  own  com- 
inimlcttftioa  anew  with  the  country  before  him. 


But  as  Cssar  could  present  his  whole  army  in 
many  places  to  cover  the  works  he  was  execut 
in^,  it  was  impossible,  without  risking  a  general 
action,  which  Pompey  -avoided,  entirely  to  stop 
his  progress. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  it  appean^ 
from  the  text  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  though 
incom])lete,  that  the  armies  changed  the  ground 
of  their  principal  encampments  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  some  separate  posts,  and  mutually 
harassed  each  Other  with  frequent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  Cicser  men^ons  no  less  than  mx 
capital  actions  which  happened  in  one  day  at  the 
lines  of  circumvallation,  or  under  the  vvalls  of 
Dyrrachlum ;  and  in  most  of  them  it  is  probable 
that  Pompey  had  the  advantage,  as  he  acted  on 
the  String,  or  smaller  drcunfferencc,  while  his  an- 
tagonists moved  on  the  bow,  or  the  wider  circle. 

Fompey  completed  his  own  Kne  of  circumvalla- 
tion to  a  circuit  of  fifteen  irSles,  havin?  a  chain  of 
four-and-tweitty  redoubts  on  the  difierent  hills 
over  which  it  was  carried.  By  this  work  he 
obliged  Ctesarto  recede  half  a  mile  heyond  him, 
and  to  extend  his  compass  to  about  seventeen 
miles  in  circumference. 

The  extremities  of  Iw^h  their  works  termi- 
nated on  the  shore ;  and  Casar  having  no  boats 
or  ships  to  oppose  to  the  numerous  craft  of  his 
enemy,  ou^ht,  {)erhaps,  by  the  consideration  of 
this  very  circamstance,  to  have  been  diverted  at 
first  from  his  project.  But  as  he  sought  merelV 
for  occasions  of  action,  he  was  content^]  with  tlie 
hopes  of  findin?  them  even  under  such  disadvan- 
tages. While  ne  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
strength  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  line  which 
was  nearest  the  town  of  Dyrrachium,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  access  of  Pompey  to  his  ma^zines^ 
ne  proposed  to  fortify  the  other  extremity  of  it 
with  double  works,  and  had  already  thrown  up, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yaxds  from  each 
other,  two  entrenchments,  consisting  of  a  parapet 
ten  feet  high,  and  of  a  ditdi  fifteen  £et  wide ;  one 
facing  the  Tines  of  Pompey,  the  odier  turned  to 
the  mid,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  surprise 
from  parties  which,  coming  by  water,  might  land 
in  his  rear.  He  was  likewise  about  to  join  these 
entrenchments  by  a  traverse  or  fiank,  to  cover 
him  from  the  sea. 

Before  this  work  was  completed,  Pompey  made 
a  disposition  to  force  him  at  this  extremity  of  his 
lines,  and  of  consequence  to  open  a  way  to  his 
rear  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  works.  For 
this  purpose  he  brought  in  the  night  six  entiro 
legions,  or  sixty  cohorts,  to  that  part  of  his  own 
works  which  faced  this  place.  He  embarked  a 
numerous  body  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other 
light  troops,  having  their  helmets  and  shields  for- 
tified, as  it  seems  was  the  custom,  with  basket 
work,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stones  which  were 
likely  toshower  from  the  enemy's  parapets,  and  fur- 
nished with  great  quantities  of  fascines  and  other 
materials  proper  to  fiQ'  up  the  ditch.  This  em- 
barkation was  effected  in  the  night-;  and  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  it  had  orders  to  land  part 
of  the  troops  in  the  -rear  of  both  Canar's  en- 
trenchments, and  another  part  between  them 
where  the  work  was  stiU  incomplete.  These 
separate  divisnons  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  legions  in  front  who  were  to 
take  advantage  of  aay  eflect  which  the  mirtiles 
from  their  boats  siigM  produce  on  the  flank  of 
the  fear  of  the  enemy. 
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[Book  IV. 


TlwM  attmskB  wen  aooonliogly  made  at  day 
Ureak,  in  three  diffiarent  places  at  onoei  and  had 
ail  the  coiueqoeiioea  of  a  complete  surprue. 
They  M  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  the  ninth  l^ion,  of  which  the  piquets 
and  other  guards  being  instantly  routed,  the 
whole  legion  was  put  under  arms  to  support 
them{  but  soon  infected  with  the  panic,  was 
carried  off  in  the  flight  Antony,  who  occupied 
the  nearest  station  on  the  heights,  appearing  in 
that  instant  with  twelve  oohortsi  and  a  better 
countenance,  stopped  for  a  while  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  numiahed  a  retreat  to  the  troops 
that  were  routed.     ^ 

The  alarm  was  conwed  to  Cesar  himself  by 
fires  lighted  on  all  the  hilis^  and  he  hastened  to 
the  groond  with  as  many  cohorts  as  could  be 
sparra  from  the  posts  in  his  way  i  but  he  came 
too  late,  Pompey  had  already  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, had  burst  from  his  confinement,  and  was 
beginninff  to  encamp  in  a  new  position,  where, 
without  lomxkg  his  conmiunication  with  the  sea, 
he  rendered  Miortive  for  a  long  time  Cesar's  pur- 
poae  of  exdudin^  him  from  t&  supplies  of  neces- 
saries or  conveniences  which  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  to  com- 
mand a  free  access  to  water  and  forage,  from  the 
want  of  which  he  had  been  chiefly  distressed  in 
his  late  situation. 

Thus  Cesar,  fax  from  reaping  the  fruits  which 
be  expected  from  the  bibour  of  so  many  months, 
.  began  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  visbnary  pn>- 
.  jector,  who  presumed  to  procttse  on  the  ablest 
captain  of  the  age  the  arts  with  which  he  had 
succeeded  against  ignorant  barbarians^  or,  at 
most  against  general  of  mean  capacity. 

These  circumstances,  however,  proliably  made 
no  impression  on  Cesar  himseli,  nor  greatly 
altered  the  confidence  of  his  army :  he  presented 
himself  again  before  the  enemy  in  their  new 
position,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  their  presence, 
litiU  detennined  to  act  on  the  ofiensive,  even  in 
the  sec^uel  of  attempts  in  which  he  had  failed. 
An  action  aooordingiy  followed,  of  which  the  re- 
salt  is  evident,  although  it  is  difiicuit,  from  the 
imperfect  text  of  his  Commentaries,  to  ascertain 
the  detail.  It  appears  that  both  annies  had 
changed  the  ground  which  the?  had  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  last  action ;  that  in  this  remove 
Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  the  camp  which 
Cesar  had  left;  and  as  his  army,  being  more 
numerous,  occupied  moie  ground  than  Oiat  of 
Cesar  had  done,  he  made  a  second  entrench- 
ment, quite  round  that  which  had  been  formerly 
occupied  by  Cesar.  This  camp  was  covered  by 
a  wood  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  paces,  on  the  other. 

While  Pompey  lay  in  this  position,  he  had 
thrown  u|^  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover 
his  access  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  this 
firecaution,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his 
eround,  and  had  moved  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  on  his  nmrch  to  occupy  a  new  situa- 
tion, when,  for  some  purpose  that  is  not  ex- 
plained, he  thought  proper  to  send  back  a  legion, 
or  large  detachment  of  his  army,  to  resume  the 
poseosMOB  of  the  camp  he  ha4  so  recentW  left 

Cassar,  on  his  part,  being  occupied  in  fortifying 

S     a  eamp  in  the  last  ntuation  he  had  taken,  and 

ofasefvmg  this  detachment  sent  off  from  the  ene-; 

mj,  thought  it  gave  him  a  fiivourable  oppoituaity, 


by  euttiDg  it  o$  to  leoover  part  of  the  credit  htt 
had  lost  m  the  late  action.  While^  to  amuse  th«» 
enemjr,  he  ordered  his  men  to  continue  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  ho  himsdf  marched 
with  twenty-three  cohorU,  in  two  divisbns,  un- 
der cover  of  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  unob- 
served, and  with  the  division  which  was  led  by 
hirosdf^  mixed  with  the  enem^,  who  had  alreailV 
taken  possession  of  the  exterior  lines^  and  drcywa 
them  from  thence  to  the  interior  intrenchment, 
with  great  slaughter.  The  other  division  being 
in  the  mean  time  to  attack  the  same  works  at  a 
different  place,  mistook  the  line  of  communication 
which  covered  the  access  from  the  camp  to  the 
river  for  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp  itself^  and 
before  they  perceived  their  mistake,  had  run  alon<^ 
this  line  to  a  great  distance  in  search  of  an  en- 
trance; when  observing,  at  last,  that  the  line 
along  which  they  ran  was  not  defended,  the  in- 
fantry went  over  it  first,  and  were  fi^owed  by  »U 
the  cavalry ;  but  the  time  which  they  had  lost  by 
their  former  mistake  gave  Pompey  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  detachment  As  soon 
as  he  appeared,  Cesar's  cavalry,  finding  them- 
selves entangled  between  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, the  entrenchment  of  the  camp,  and  the  river, 
bmn  to  retire  with  great  precipitation,  and  were 
followed  by  the  foot,  who  fell  into  great  confosioD. 
That  part  of  Pompey's  detachment,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  had  been  defeated  by 
Cesar,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  be  sujpportei!, 
rallied  in  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp ;  and  the  party 
which  Cesar  hinuelf  commanded  against  tnen), 
observing  the  predpitant  retreat  of  Uie  other  di- 
vision, saw  dangers  and  difficulties  accumulating 
on  every  side,  imagining  that  they  were  about 
to  be  surrounded,  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy-s 
worksi  thev  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  back 
to  the  ditch,  and,  in  attemptmg  to  repass  it,  were 
killed  in  such  heaps^  or  were  trodden  under  foot 
in  such  numbers^  that  the  slain  filled  up  the  ditch, 
and  made  a  passage  for  those  that  followed. 

In  this  state  oi  general  confusion  and  tenor, 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Cesar,  which,  on 
other  occasions,  used  to  be  of  so  great  effect,  were 
entirely  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a  standard, 
upon  Cesar's  catching  it,  and  endeavouring  u> 
stop  him,  quitted  his  hold,  and  continued  to  run 
witnout  it ;  a  rider,  whose  horse  he  had  seized 
by  the  bridle,  dismounted,  and  ran  off  on  foot  The 
rout  was  complete ;  but  the  ditches  and  works, 
amongst  whicn  the  action  began,  as  they  embar- 
rassed the  flight  of  the  one  party,  so  they  retarded 
the  pursuit  of  the  other;  and  Pompey,  who  did 
not  expect  such  a  victory,  remained  in  suspenae. 
He  mistook  the  flight  of  Cesar's  army  for  a  feint, 
to  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade.  In  this  he 
was  governed,  probably  by  the  high  estimation 
for  disdphne  aiul  valour  to  which  Cesar's  army 
was  so  lustly  entitled ;  but  which  no  troops  can 
uniformly  support  at  ail  times :  and  if  it  be  true, 
as  is  probable,  that  the  flight  of  an  army  in  actual 
rout  may  be  always  distinguished  from  a  con 
certed  retreat,  he  on  this  day  committed  an  un 
pardonable  error;  and  Cesar,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  oversights,  though  not  the  ad> 
vantages,  of  his  enemy,  owns  that  ne  himself  kjRt 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  above  thirty  standi 
ards  or  coloured  and  owed  the  preservation  of  his 
army  to  the  excessive  caution  or  incapacity  oT 
Pompey.  He  himself  acted  indeed  like  a  person 
defeated^  instantly  abandoned  all  his  famous  ligie« 
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of  DymchiuxD,  and  all  his  outpoats;  and  to 
make  bead  against  the  victor,  brought  all  the 
ficattered  parts  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  the  dedsive 
moment,  or  was  not  sensible  of  his  advantage  till 
after  the  time  for  improving  it  was  past  But 
this  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  perceived 
in  the  precise  moment  in  which  a  signal  advan- 
tage could  have  been  made  of  it,  was  presently 
afurwatds  greatly  exaggerated.  Pompey  had 
from  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  recdved  the  title  of  Imperator,  which 
he  continued  to  assume,  and  sent  his  accounts  of 
the  actioD,  by  expresses,  to  every  part  of  the 
empire;  but  had  the  moderation  to  abstain  from 
the  piactioe  that  was  usual  in  the  case  of  victo- 
ries obtained  over  foreign  enemies^  that  of  bind- 
in^i^his  &8oes  and  his  cfespatcheswith  laurel. 

Csesar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
tud  put  himself  in  a  very  arduous  situation.  He 
had  paased  over  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy  were 
masters^  and  had  invaded  a  country  of  which 
they  were  in  possession,  with  forces  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own :  but  this  daring  adventure,  which, 
even  in  iti  first  successes,  excited  astonishment, 
now  exposed  him  to  censure,  and  his  attempt  to 
invest  so  great  an  officer  as  Pompey,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  appeared  altoge- 
ther wild  and  exttavagant  The  merit  of  all  his 
former  campaigns,  as  is  common,  began  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who^  after  the  event,  can  in- 
struct and  correct  every  general ;  and  the  glory 
he  had  gained  in  the  former  part  of  the  war  was 
entirely  obscured.  He  was  even  said  to  have 
gained  the  Spanish  army  by  corruptbn,  and^  to 
nave  purchased  with  money  the  surrender  which 
he  pretended  to  have  forced  by  his  address  and 
his  sword.  People  returned  to  their  first  appre- 
hensions, that  Pompej  was  the  greatest  general 
which  any  age  or  nation  had  ever  produced ;  that 
he  had  emctually  put  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
test, and  had  left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  but 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato^  in  one 
of  the  councils  which  had  been  summoned  by< 
Pompey,  observed  that  Ciasar  had  acquired  much 
popular  favour  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  to 
every  man  who  did  not  actually  take  arms  against 
him ;  while  Pompey  and  his  followers,  by  pub- 
lishing threats  against  all  who  did  not  actually 
espouse  their  cause,  had  rendered  the  army  of 
the  republic  an  object  of  terror;  he  therefore 
moved  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  con- 
taining assurances,  that  every  town  not  actually 
in  arms  should  be  protected,  and  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  but  m  the  fidd  of  battle.  A  re- 
solution to  this  purpose  had  been  accordin^rly 
published  ;>  but  in  thepresent  exultation  of  vio- 
tory  was  foraotten.  The  times  were  said  to  re- 
quire exemplary  justice,  and  to  justify  executions 
and  forfeitures,  niA  only  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tually in  arms  against  their  country,  but  of  those 
likewise  who  had  betrayed  its  cause  by  a  mean 
and  profligate  neutrality.  The  favourites  of 
Pompey  already,  in  imagination,  sated  their  re- 
v<enge,  and  gratified  their  avarice,  at  the  expense 


of  the  opposite  party  and.  of  Its  abettors.*  Every 
one  considered  the  use  which  he  himself  was  to 
make  of  the  victory,  not  how  it  might  be  secured 
or  rendered  complete. 

The  shock  which  CsBsar  had  received  in  so 
critical  a  time  and  ntuation,  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  to  be  decisive;  he  had  abandoned 
his  Kness  and  called  in  all  his  out-posts.  His 
army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
misfortunes.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numboni, 
greatly  reduced  by  their  losses,  and' fallen  in  their 
own  estimation,  they  were  not  soon  likely  to  ns 
cover  courage  enough  to  contend  for  the  field 
again  with  so  renowned  and  so  superbr  an  ad- 
versary. 

Cfisar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
these  appearances ;  he  knew  what  ^ras  the  force 
of  an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  m  their  general,  and 
which  was  not  likely  to  sink,  without  hopes  of 
recovery,  under  any  single  event  He  considered 
their  apparent  dejection  as  a  trymptom  of  indigna- 
tion, ana  of  rage  more  than  ofTear  or  debasement ; 
and,  instead  of  blame  or  reproach,  soothed  them 
with  consolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which 
he  industriously  framed  for  their  late  miscarriage. 
He  bid  them  recolksct  their  former  actions,  and 
not  be  dismayed  by  a  single  accident  which  befel 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with  a 
spirit  BO  much  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy 
they  encountered :  "  If  fortune  has  crossed  us 
for  once,"  he  said,  "  we  must  retrieve  our  losses 
by  diligence  and  resolution.  Difficulties  only 
excite  tlio  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardour;  you 
have  formerly  experienced  difficulties,  and  every 
soldier  who  was  at  Gergovia  will  remember  thie 
effects  of  perseverance  suid  courage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  particu- 
lar officers  had  set  a  shameful  example;  and  ha 
supposed  that  by  singling  out  these  for  punish- 
ment, he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the  soldiers, 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  own  esteem.  For 
this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  infauiy,  some 
bearers  of  standards,  who^  he  alleged,  had  misled 
the  troops,  whose  object  it  is  never  to  part  finxn 
their  colours.  By  these  means  the  sullen  dejec- 
tion of  the  legions  was  chan^  into  rage,  and 
an  ardent  impatience  to  retrieve  their  honour.* 
They  did  not  presume  to  importune  their  gene- 
ral to  be  entrusted  so  soon  again  with  his  for- 
tunes] but  they  imposed  voluntary  tasks,  by  way 
of  penance,  on  themselves,  saying,  that  they  had 
deserved  to  be  kwded  with  haidshipe.  Many  of 
the  superior  ofiioers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to 
Cssar,  that  whatever  resolution  he  might  have 
taken  for  the  future  plan  of  the  war,  so  fiivour- 
able  a  disposition  in  the  army,  and  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  incurred 
their  late  lusgrace,  shoukl  not  be  neglected,  nor 
suffered  to  escape.  Cssar,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  stake  ms  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a 
feverish  ardour,  which  still  hod  some  mixture  of 
consternation,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had 
more  of  despair  than  of  rational  confidence, 
against  the  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  recent- 
ly flushed  with  victory.  Nor  was  he  sale  to  re- 
main in  his  present  sitnalioD,  without  any  posts 
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in  his  rear  to  secure  his  communication  with  the 
country,  and  without  any  immediate  proepect  of 
supply  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 

For  these  reasons,  Ceesar  determine,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to  some 
distance  from  the  enemy.*  In  the  first  night 
aiUir  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark|  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  all  the 
ba{^ga|;re,  under  the  escort  of  a  legion,  were  sent 
ofi',  with  orders  that  they  should  not  halt  till  they 
reached  ApoUonia,  being  a  march  of  about  thirty 
miles.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  observing  a  profound  alcnce,  turned 
out  of  the  camp  by  different  gates,  and  took  the 
same  route.  Two  legions  yet  remained  for  the 
rear-guard.  These,  after  a  proper  interval,  being 
ready  to  depart,  sounded  the  usual  march  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  the  army  was 
then  only  beginning  to  move,  and  the  whole  being 
thus  already  on  their  wa^,  and  witliout  any  in- 
cumbrance, they  soon  gained  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy,  who  was  likely  to  pursue 
them. 

Pompey,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  followed  with 
great  expedition.  After  marching  a  few  miles 
be  overtook,  with  his  cavalry,  the  rear  of  Csesar^s 
army  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Genusus;  but 
being  received  by  the  enemy's  horse,  interlined 
with  infantry,  could  make  no  impression,  and 
saw  them  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  without 
any  considerable  loss. 

CiBsar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  possession  of  the  hnes  which  he  had  formerly 
occupied  at  Asparagium;  but  not  intending  to 
remain  on  this  ground,  gave  orders  to  the  legions 
to  rest  on  their  arms.  He  sent  forth  his  cavalry 
by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  if  witn 
intentbn  to  forage ;  but  with  orders  to  turn  round 
the  camp,  and  enter  it  again  by  the  rear.  Pom- 
pey suoposing,  from  tnese  appearances,  that 
Cssar  had  concluded  his  marchr  and  that  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  followed  his  exam- 
ple, pitched  in  the  same  UneS)  which  ho  likewise 
hai]  formerly  occupied  at  tliis  place,  and  sufibred 
his  n^n  to  stray  m  search  of  fonce  and  wood ; 
many  also  who^  in  the  bony  with  which  they 
decamped  in  the  morning,  had  left  their  baggage 
behind  them,  were  now  aHowed  to  lay  dbwn 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  Dyrrachium  in  search 
of  it   « 

Csaar,  who  wailed  only  until  the  halt  he  had 
made  should  produce  this  effect  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  again  put  his  army  in  motion  abouit 
noon^  and  without  interruption  on  the  same  day 
completed  a  second  march  of  eight  miles;  whije 
Pompey^s  army,  having^  aiready  laid  asidJe  their 
arms  and  encamped,  were  not  in  condition  to 
follow.  Cssar  continued  his  retreat  during  some 
of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  having 
his  bMfgage  advanced  some  hours  before  him : 
and  ^npey,  having  lost  some  ground  by  the 
delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harassed  his 
army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on  the  fourth 
day  entirely  discontmued  the  pursuit. 

This,  respite  gave  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  their  future  operations.  Cnsar 
repaired  to  ApoUonia  to  kuge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  hisarm;^,  and 
to  make  a  proper  disppsition  for  the  security  of 
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the  places  he  held  on  the  coast  And  having 
already  one  cohort  at  Lissus,  placing  thrse  at 
Oricum,  and  four  at  ApoUonia,  ne  eontinoed  his 
route  from  thence  to  the  southward.  He  pro- 
posed, without  deiat,  ^  penetrate  mto  Thessaly, 
and  to  occupy,  for  the  subsbtence  of  his  anny,  aa 
much  as  be  could  of  that  fertile  countiy..  He 
flattered  himself,  that  if  Pompey  should  >  fbflbw 
him  thither,  to  a  distance  from  nie^magazines  and 
his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war  might  be.  oontiiraecl 
between  them  upon  eqnal  terms.  If  he  attempted 
to  retake  Oricum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  be 
must  expose  Scipio  and*  the  botW  under  his  com- 
mand, in  the  eastern  parts  of  Macedonia,  to  he 
separately  attacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
Scipio  and  his  army,,  he  wonld  be  obligea  Hb  quit 
his  desij^  upon  Oncum  in  order  to  support  them. 
If  he  should  pass  into  Italy,  it  was  proposed  to 
follow  him  b^  the  coasts  of'^Dalmatia.  And  this 
last  alternative  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italv, 
from  the  difficulties  the  d&ys,  and  the  discrecfit 
to  which  it  might  have  exposed  Cssar's  cause, 
appears  to  have  been  the  preferable  choice  for 
Pompey.  It  was  accordiru^ly  debated  in  council^ 
whether,  being  master  of  the  sea,  and  having- 
abundance  of  shipping,  he  should  not  transport 
his  army,  recover  the  possession  of  the  seat  of 
government,  and  strip  nis  antagonist  of  that  au- 
thority which  he  derived  from  this  circumstance? 
or,  whether  he  should  not  stay  to  finish  the  re- 
mains of  the  war  in  Macedonia?  The  advan- 
tages likely  to  result  from  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  capacity  of  victor,  after  he  had  left  it  with 
some  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvious.  But  the 
war  appeared  to  be  so  near  its  conclusion,  that  it 
was  reckoned  improper  to  leave  any  part  of  it 
unfinished.  It  was  argued,  that,  by  quitting  the 
present  seat  of  the  war,  Cssar  would  be  lot  to 
recover  his  forces  in  a  country  yet  full  of  resources, 
and  would  only  exchange  the  western  part  of 
the  empire  for  the  east,  from  whence  Syila  had 
been  able,  and  from  whence  Pompey  himself  was 
iH)w  about  to  recover  the  city  ana  the  possession 
of  Italy. 

But  what  weighed  most  of  all  in  these  deliiiera- 
tions,.  tlie  safety  of  Scipio  required  the  presence 
of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.  If  he  shouki  remove 
his  army  from  thence,  this  officer,  with  the  forces 
recently  arrived  from  Asia,  would  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  enemy. 

Upon  thrae  motives  both  armies,  having  their 
several  detachments  in  Thessaly,  and  separate  bo- 
dies to  support  or  to  rescue  from  the  dangen  whidi 
threatened  them;  the  generals  determined  to 
march  into  that  country,  and  calculated  their  re- 
spective movements,  so  as  to  cut  ofl*  the  enemy's 
parties,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Cansr,  by  his 
march  to  ApoUonia,  had  been  turned  from  bis 
way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  defeat,  and 
bein^  supposed  on  his  flight,  was  harassed  or  ill 
received  by  the  country  as  he  passed.  The  mes- 
sengers, whom  he  had  despatched  to  Domitius^ 
were  intercepted ;  and  this  officer,  while  both  ar- 
mies were  advancing,  having  made  some  move- 
ments in  Macedonia  in  search  of  provisions,  and 
having,  with  the  |wo  legions  he  commanded, 
fidlen  into  Pompey's  route,  narrowly  escaped, 
and  only  by  a  fow.  hows,  being  surprised  and 


Cesar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Domi- 
tius,  and  being  joined  by  him  as  he  passed  thi 
mountains  into  Tlieanly,  eontinoed  hii  maich  U 
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UompliL  The  peoofe  of  this  pbee  having  re- 
fused to  admit  him,  he  waled  the  wa]]s»  gave  the 
town  to  be  pillaged ;  and;  intending,  by  thid  ex- 
ample, to  deter  others  from  retarding  his  march 
bj  firuittew  resistance,  he  put  all  the  mhabitants 
to  the  sword.  When  he  arrived  at  Metropolis, 
the  people,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Gromphi,  tnrew 

ri  their  gates ;  and  Cssar,  to-  contrast  this  with 
former  example,  gave  them  protectbn.  Prom 
thence  to  Larissa,  where  Sdpie,.  having  fallen 
back  from  the  Hahacmon,  then  hy  with  a  consi- 
derable army,  the  country  was  open,  and  Ceesar, 
or  his  parties,  were  every  where  received  without 
opfXMntion.  Havins  passed  all  the  lesser  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Penius,  he  took  post  on  the 
Enipens,  which  runs  through  the  district  of  Phar- 
saUa.  Here  he  command^  extensive  plains,  to- 
vered  with  forage  and  with  ripening  com ;  had  a 
▼erv  fertile  country  to  a  great  distance  in  his  rear; 
and  being  joined  not  only  by  Domitius,  but  pro- 
bably likewise  by  the  legion  which  Longmus 
commanded  in  iBtoHa,  in  all  amounting  to  ten 
legions,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  his  offen- 
sive operations. 

Pompey  directed  his  motions  likewise  towards 
the  same  quarter  ;•  but  although  he  had  the  more 
direct  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Scipio  advanced  from  Larissa  to  receive  him; 
and  being  joined,  they  took  post  together  on  a 
height  near  Pharsalus,  and  in  sight  of  Cssar's 
station,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles.^  The  armies  being  some  time  fixed 
in  this  position,  Cssar  drew  fomi,  in  the  front  of 
his  intrenchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist.  It 
was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  ^ve  an 
enemy,  whom  he  had  brought  into  considerable 
straits,  an  opportunity  of  reuef  by  the  chance  of 
a  battle.  But  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 

S roper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  during  man^ 
ays,  continued  to  torn  out  in  the  front  of  their 
respective  lines.  Ctesar  advanced,  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  still  nearer  to  Pomp^'s  ground ;  but 
there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  fiir- 
ther  approach,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
gage himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  nor 
did  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on  which 
be  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  summer  being  far  spent,  and  all  the  forage 
and  corn  of  the  neighbounng  plains  being  con- 
suoied,  Cesar  began  again  to  sufler  for  want  of 
provisions^  and  ha^ng  no  hopes  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  a  battle  on  tnis  ground,  he  determined 
to  change  it,  for  some  situation  in  which  he  could 
inoxe  easily  subsist  his  own  army,  or  by  moving 
about,  harass  the  enemy  with  continual  marches, 
and  obliffe  them  perhaps  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  fight  them  on  equal  terms.  Having  re- 
solved on  this  plan,  and  having  appointed  a  day 
on  which  the  armies  should  move,  the  tents  being 
already  struck,  and  the  signal  to  march  given, 
while  the  van  was  passing  through  the  rear-gate 
of  the  camp,  it  was  observed  that  Pompey*s  army, 
being  fornoed  according  to  their  daily  practice, 
had  advanced  farther  than  usual  before  their 
lines.  Cesar  immediately  gave  ordera  to  halt, 
flaying  to  those  who  were  near  him,  "  The  time 
we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come ;  let  us 
Me  how  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves."    He  imme- 
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diately  ordered,  as  a  signal  of  battle,  a  purple  en- 
sign to  bo  hoisted  on  a  lance  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp.>  Appian  says,  that  he  likewise  ordered 
the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast^work  to  be 
levelled  in  the  front  towards  the  enemy,  that  his 
army  might  not  hope  for  a  retreat,* not  even  be- 
hind their  intrenchments.^ 

It  was  evidently  Pompey's  interest  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  distresses 
to  which  Cassar's  army  must  have  been  exposed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  in  war,  requiring  great  ability  in  the 
general,  together  With  tried  courage  and  discipline 
in  the  troops.  A  general  may  be  qualified  to  fight 
a  battle,  but  not  dexterously  to  avoid  an  enemy 
who  presses  him ;  an  ^rmy  may  have  that  spe- 
cies of  courage  which  unpels  them  in  action,  but 
not  that  degree  of  constancy  which  is  required  to 
support  them  long  unempfoyed  in  the  presence 
of  an  Tencmy.  In  whatever  degree  Pompey  him- 
self was  qualified  for  the  pert  which  the  service 
required  of  him,  he  was  attended  by  numbera  of 
senatora  and  persons  of  high  rank,  who,  thinking 
themselves  in  a  civil  or  political  capacity,  equal 
with  their  general,  bore  the  continuance  of  their 
military  subordination  with  pain.  They  said,  he 
was  like  Agamemnon  among  the  kings,  and  pro- 
tracted a  war  that  might  have  been  ended  m  a 
dby,  merely  to  enjoy  his  command.  Nursed  in 
luxury,  and  averse  to  business,  petulant  in  safety, 
useless  in  danger,  impatient  to  be  at  their  villas 
in  the  country,  and  their  amusements  in  the 
town ;  and  anticipating  the  honoure  and  suc- 
cessions to  office  which  they  imagined  due  to 
their  high  merits  in  the  present  service,  they 
railed  at  the  conduct  of  tneir  general,  affected 
courage  by  urging  him  to  fight,  whilst  in  reality 
the)r  only  wished  to  terminate  the  suspense  and 
anxietjjT  of  a  campaign,  which  they  had  not  the 
resolution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  allies,  then 
also  present  in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of 
h^gh  state  in  their  own  dominions,  were  impa- 
tient of  longer  delay;  and  the  troops  of  every 
description,  m  imitation  of  ,bo  many  respectable 
examples,  were  loud  intheir'censuiesof  so  much 
caution  in  their  general. 

Pompey,  urgM  by  the  damoun  of  his  army, 
thought  bimseu  under  a  necessity  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision,  and  had  prepared  for  battle  on 
the  morning  of  that  very  day  on  which  Cesar 
was  about  to  decamp.  Although  he  was  sensible, 
that  in  this  conjuncture,  it  was  not  his  interest  to 
hazard  a  battle,  it  is  pnrobable,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  risk  was  great.  He  too^  as  well  a^ 
othera  of  his  party,  became  elated  and  confident 
upon  his  late  success.*  His  numbera  greatly  sur- 
passed those  of  Cesar,  especially  in  horse,  archers, 
and  slingera;  and  he  trusted,  that,  by  this  part 
of  his  army,  he  should  prevail  on  the  wings,  and 
carry  his  attack  to  the  flank,  and  even  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Having  the  Enipeus,  a  small 
river  with  steep  banks,  on  his  right,  whk;h  suffi- 
ciency covered  that  flank,*  he  drew  all  the  ca- 
valry, amounting  to  seven  thousand,  with  the 
archen  and  slingers,  to  his  left,  expecting  that 
the  event  of  the  battle  would  be  determlued  on 
this  wing.    He  himself  therefore,  took  post  to 
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«Mond  the  opentkms  of  the  cevalry.  at  the  bead 
or  the  two  £unoaa  legions  which  oe  had  called 
off  from  Cffisar  at  the  beginning[  of  the  war. 
Scipio  wa»  posted  in  the  centre,  with  the  l^one 
from  Syria,  naving  the  great  body  of  the  infantry 
divided  on  his  right  and  his  left  The  right  of 
/the  whole  was  covered  by  a  Cilician  legion,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had 
joined  Pompey  under  Afranios.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  about  forty- 
five  thousand  loot,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  ten 
men  deep.^ 

CiBsai,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
armv  in  three  divisions ;  the  left  was  commanded 
by  Antonj,  'the  right  by  SyUa,  and  the  centre  by 
Cfn.  Donutius.  The  tenth  legion  was  postod  on 
the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left  of  the  whole. 
He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field ;  bat  these  so 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty-two 
thousand  men.  He  saw  the  disparity  of  his 
horse  and  irregulars  on  the  right,  having  no  more 
than  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  to  seven  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  reinforce  and 
sustain  them,  he  draughted  a  cohort  from  each 
of  the  legions  in  the  right  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
he  placid  in  the  rear  of  his  cavalry  with  orders  to 
sustain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horse,  when 
they  should  attempt  as  he  expected,  to  turn  his 
fiank.  This  body  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his 
arm^,  not  placed  m  the  same  line  with  the  other 
divisions;  but  facing  obliquely  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  receive  the  cavalry  that  was  expected  to 
turn  the  dank,  and  to  fiill  obliquely  on  the  rear. 
He  himself  passed  along  the  front  of  the  right 
winff,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to  engage 
tiU  mey  got  the  ngnal  from  himsel£  He  re- 
minded them  of  his  continual  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  army,  desiring  them  to  recollect 
with  what  solicitude  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  both  armies  to  the 
republic ;  and  how  fiir  he  had  always  been  from 
any  disposition  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldiers' 
hlood.  He  was  answered  with  shouts  that  ex- 
pressed an  impatience  to  begin  the  action.  Pom- 
pey had  directed  the  cavalry  and  aicbers  assembled 
on  his  left  to  begin  the  attack;  and  instructed 
them,  as  soon  as  they  had  driven  Cesar's  horse 
from  the^  plain,  to  fall  upon  the  fiank  and  the 
rear  of  his  infantry. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  a  solemn 
pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.  The 
same  arms^  and  the  same  appearances  presented 
themselves  on  the  opposite  sides.  When  the 
trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
were  the  same;  many  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears.'  Being  go  near,  that  they  had  only  space 
enough  in  which  to  acquire  that  rapid  motion 
with  which  they  commonly  shocked,  Ciesar's 
army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  Pompey's 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  had  given  them,  re- 
mained In  their  places,  expecting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  space  in  com- 
ing to  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out  of 
breath.  But  the  veterans^  in  Csssar's  line,  sus- 
pecting the  intention  of  this  unusual  method  of 
receivmg  an  enemy,  made  a  full  stop ;  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  breath,  came  forward  a^n  with  the 
usual  rapidity.  They  were  received  with  perfect 
order,  but  not  with  thiat  recdstance  and  equal  force 


1  Frontiaui  ds  Strauiematifl. 
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which  motion  alone  oouki  give!  The  acfian  he 
came  general  near  about  the  same  time  over  tha 
whole  front.  Pompey's  hone,  as  was  expected^ 
in  the  first  charse^  put  Cssar's  cavalry  to  loiit, 
and,  together  wiUi  the  archers  and  slingers,  wen 
hastemng  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  But 
as  soon  as  they  opened  their  view  to  the  rear,  !»• 
ing  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  body  of-  iniantiy 
which  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  and  I 
ppobably,  from  their  confidence  of  victory,  i 
gent  of  order ;  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it  t 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  a 
although  there  was  not  any  enemy  in  conditloft 
to  pursue  them,  fied  to  the  lieights.  The  azchers 
ana  slingens  being  thus  dcseited  by  the  horse, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  And  Pompey's  left,  on 
which  he  expected  the  enemy  could  not  restst 
him,  being  mmked  by  the,  cohorts  who  had  de- 
feated his  cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Caaaar,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impression  he  had  made, 
brought  forward  fresh  troops  to  the  front  of  his 
own  line ;  and  while  his  reserve  turned  upon  the 
flank,  made  a  general  charge,  which  the  enemy 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  an 
event  he  so  little  expected,  either  thought  himself 
betrayed,  or  despairing  of  the  day,  put  spurs  to 
hia  horse,  and  returned  into  camp.  As  he  en- 
tered the  praetorian  gate^  he  called  to  the  guards 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  for  the 
worst  "  I  go  the  rounds,"  he  saidf  "  and  visit 
the  poets."  It  is  likely  that  surprise  and  morti- 
fication had  unsetUed  his  mind.  He  retired  to 
his  tent  in  the  greatest  dejection,  and  yet  he 
awaited  the  issue.*  His  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  routed,  fled  in  confusion  through  the  lanes 
of  their  own  encampment.  It  was  noon,  and  the 
victors^  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  were  greatly 
fatigued ;  but  CaBsar  seldom  left  any  refuge  to  a 
flying  enemy,  not  even  behind  their  intrench- 
ments.  He  ordered  Pompey's  lines  to  be  stormed, 
met  with  some  littie  resistance  from  the  guards 
that  were  placed  on  the  parapet,  but  soon  pre- 
vailed. The  rout  and  the  caxnaee  continued 
through  the  streets  and  the  alleys  of  the  camp^  to 
the  rear-gate  and  passages  through  which  the 
vanquished  crowded  to  recover  the  fields^  and 
from  wliich,  without  any  attempt  to  rally,  they 
continued  their  flight  to  the  neignbouring  hiUs. 

When  Pompey's  army  drew  forth  to  battle, 
their  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  confi- 
dence of  victory ;  and  tlie  plate,  furniture,  and 
equipage  of  the  officera  were  still  displayec^  as  if 
intend^  for  show.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, Cssar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops^  from  plunder,  and  contmued  the 
pureuit.  Seemg  crowds  of  the  vanquished  had 
occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  their  camp,  he  made 
haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  off  their 
fiirther  retreat  But  they  themselves  having  ob- 
served, that  the  place  was  destitute  of  water, 
abandoned  it  before  they  could  be  surrounded, 
and  took  the  road  to  Lanssa.  Caesar  having  or- 
dered part  of  the  army  to  keep  possession  ot  the 
enemy's  camp,  another  part  to  return  to  their 
own,  he  himself^  with  four  legions,  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  fugitives  in  their  way  to  larissa. 
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•  a  haatT  march  of  aiz  nulea,  be  got  before 
them;  and,  having  thrown  himself  in  their  way, 
oUiffBd  them  to  htSt  Thej  took  poweenon  of  a 
licigBt  over  a  atream  of  water,  from  which  they 
ho^  to  be  anppUed.  Night  was  fast  appfroach- 
ing,  and  the  pufauert  were  spent  with  fatigue ; 
but  Cosar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw  up 
some  works  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  enemy 
to  the  brook.  When  overwhehned  with  fatiffue 
and  disUess,  these  remaina  of  the  vanquished 
aim^r  offered  to  capitulate ;  and  while  the  treaty 
was  in  dependence  many  among  them,  who  were 


aenatora  and  persona  of  rank,  withdrew  in  thtt 
night,  and  maae  their  escape ;  the  rest  surrender 
ed  at  discretion.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  formerly  prisoners,  and  who  bad  been  set  al 
liberty,"  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  were 
apared  at  the  intercession  of  their  friends,  to 
whom  Cesar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one 
of  the  prisoners.*  The  private  men  took  oatha 
of  fidehty  to  the  victor,  and  were  enlisted  in  hia 
army.  Cesar,  having  ordered  such  of  his  men, 
as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  camp^  he  himself  marched  with  a  fresh 
body  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

C&mparaiite  Lou  on  the  different  Side»  in  the  late  Action — Pont'sey's  Flight— Hb  Deaths- Ar^ 
riwkt  of  CceaoT  at  Alexandria — Co/o,  wUh  tht  Fleet  and  Remains  of  the  Army  from  Pharsa- 
/id,  steer*  for  Africa — State  of  Italy  and  of  the  Republican  Party— AdverUurea  of  Ctesar  in 
Egypt —  Victory  over  Phamaeea — Arrival  in  Italy — Mutiny  of  the  LegioJis — C<S9ar  passed  into 
Africa — IBs  Operations  and  Action  with  tfie  Horse  and  Irregulars  qf  the  Enemy — Post  at 
Ruspina — Siegfe  of  Uzita^Battle  of  Thapsus^Death  of  Cato. 

IN  the  ftmoos  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  Cesar,  by 
his  own  account,  loet  no  more  than  two  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centurions,  of- 
ficers of  distinguished  merit,  lie  killed  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  tnousand,  took  twenty-four  thou- 
aand  prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand 
of  oolonrs,  and  nineteen  Roinan  eagfes  and  le- 
gionary atandarda;  and  on  this  occasion  he  cut 
off  many  senators  and  many  of  the  ecjnestrian 
ofdenjf*  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobility,  who 
were  the  most*  likely  to  bear  up  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  told  that  Cesar's  troops 
had  already  forced  his  intrenehments,  changed 
his  dress,  mounted  on  horaebeck,  and.  havmg 
naaaed  through  the  rear  mte  of  the  camp,  made 
his  escape  to  Larissa.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  about  thirty  horsemen  who  joined  him.  At 
the  ^tes  of  Lanssa  he  received  what  he  wanted 
for  hia  journey,  but  declined  entering  the  town, 
aayinff,  That  he  woukl  do  nothing  to  make  a 
bfeacn  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  tluit  place  and 
the  irictor.'  From  thenoe  he  passed  by  the  valley 
of  Tempe  to  the  coast,  and  rested  only  one  night 
in  a  fisherman's  cottage.  Next  raornine  he  jput 
off  finom  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  witn  a  tew 
of  his  atten<fants,  and  coming  in  siffht  of  a  trading 
Teasel,  made  signals,  and  was  ti^en  on  board. 
In  tfaiu  ship  he  steered  to  Amphipolis^  came  to  an 
anchor  before  that  place,  and,  probably  to  conceal 
his  fiirther  intentions,  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dreased  to  all  the  districts  of  Macedonia,  and  re- 
quiring new  levies  to  be  made,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  province  to  assemble  forthwith  at  this 
place.  J3ut  having  received  some  supplies  of 
money,  he  remaineid  only  one  night  at  Amphi- 


pc^is.  a\a  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextos  the  young- 
est of  his  Bons^  were  at  Milylene,  in  the  island  of 
Leeboe ;  thither  he  proposed  to  sail,  and,  without 
having  aettled  his  plan  any  fiirther,  waa  anxious 
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to  save  this  nart  of  his  family  from  fiillinc*  mto 
the  hands  oftua  enemies.  Having  taken  them  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galleys  uf  the 
fleet,  afier  a  delay  of  aome  days,  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  he  set  sail,  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  from  thenoe  to  Cy- 
prus. He  meant  to  have  landed  in  Syria;  but 
being  informed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  u^n 
the  news  of  bis  defeat,  bad  published  a  resolution 
to  admit  none  of  his  party,  he  dropt  that  intention, 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus.  He  seized  the  money  which  waa 
found  in  the  coffers  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue ; 
and  having  borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured,  con- 
siderable  suras,  he  armed  two  thousand  men,  and 
having  shipping  sufficient  to  transport  them,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Egypt 

The  late  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  Romans  and  the  patronage  of  Pom- 
pey ;  and  the  kingdom  being  now  on  a  respect- 
able footing,  having  a  considemble  military  force 
in  the  field ;  this  Roman  leader,  though  of  a  van- 
quished party,  flattered  himaelfj  that  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Egyptian  court  he  might  find  some 
means  to  reinstate  his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  mi- 
stered to  his  throne  by  Grabinius,  two  factions  Ha 
arisen  in  Egypt  The  king  leaving  four  children, 
Ptolemy  the  elder,  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  and  Pto- 
lemy the  younger,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
crown  to  Ptolemy  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  together 
with  Cleopatra  the  eldest  daughter.  This  brother 
and  «8ter  being  by  the  bws  permitted  to  marry, 
were  in  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne.  But  the  council  of  the 
young  king  proposed  to  set  aside  the  will  by  ex- 
cluding Cfeopatra.  In  execution  of  this  desun,^ 
having  obliged  her  to  leave  the  kingdom,  anu  to 
fly  for  protectbn  into  Syria,  they  hiui  taken  poet 
with  a  great  army  at  Pelusium  to  prevent  her  re* 
turn,  she  being  said  to  have  assembled  a  numeroas 
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force  in  Asia  for  that  purpoae.^  Pompejr  obflerr- 
ing  tliifl  army  upon  the  shore,  condnobd  that  the 
king  was  present,  came  to  anchor^  am}  sent  a 
message  with  intimation  of  his  aniva),  and  of  his 
desire  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  £ff}fpt. 

The  council  of  Ptolemy  consistet^  of  three  pev- 
aons,  Achillas,  who  commanded  the  army;  Pho- 
tinus,  a  eunuch,  who  had  the  care  of  the  finances ; 
and  Theodotus  of  Samos,  who  was  the  preceptor 
or  literary  tutor  of  the  young  king.  These  coun- 
sellors, knowing  that  the  Romans  had  been 
named  executora  of  the  late  king's  will,'  and  in 
this  capacity  might  restore  Cleopatra  to  her  shaie 
in  the  thnpe,  and  that  Pompey,  in  name  of  the 
republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direction  in 
Egypt,  were  greatly  alarmed  U|)on  receivings  his 
message,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  him  to 
death.  By  this  atrocious  action  they  expected  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  dangerous  intruder,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  his  rival,  who  by,  this  decisive 
stroke  was  lo  become  the  soverpi^n  of  the  empire, 
and  AiUy  aMe  to  reward  those  who  look  a  season- 
able part  in  his  quarrel. 

With  this  intention  Achillas^  with  a  few  of  his 
attendants,  came  on  board  in  a  small  boat,  de- 
livered .a  message  from  Ptolemy,  inviting  Pompey 
to  land.  In  the  mean  time  some  Elgyudan  gal- 
leys, with  an  Intention  to  secure  him,  drewr  near 
to  his  ship;  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  king  at 
their  head,  were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him.  The  size  of  the  boat,  and  the  appearance 
of  tho  equipage  which  came  on  this  errand, 
seemed  disproportioncd  to  the  rank  of  Pompey ; 
and  Achillas  made  an  apology,  alleging,  that 
deeper  vessels  could  not  go  near  enough  to  land 
him  on  that  shallow  part  of  the  coast.  Pompey's 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accept^ 
ing  of  an  invitation  so  improperly  delivered ;  but 
he  answered  by  quoting  two  lines  from  Sopho- 
cles, which  implies,  that  whoever  «in£r «  Hn^, 
though  he  arrive  a  free  marty  must  become  hi8 
dove.  Two  of  his  servants  went  before  him  into 
the  boat  to  receive  their  master;  and  with  this 
attendance  be  put  off  from  the  ship.  His  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  yoan^st  of  his  sons, 
with  some  other  friends,  remained  upon  deck, 
sufficiently  humbled  by  the  preceding  strokes  of 
fortune,  anxious  for  the  future,  and  trembling 
under  the  expectations  of  a  scene  which  was  act- 
ing before  them.  Soon  af^er  the  barge  had  left 
the  sbip^  Pompey  looking  behind  him,  observed 
among  the  Egyptian  soldiers  a  person  whose 
countenance  he  recollected,  and  said  to  him, 
ag^ely,  fellow  soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere 
served  together.  While  he  turned  to  speak  these 
words,  Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  soldiers, 
who  understanding  the  signal  to  pot  the  Roman 
general  to  death,  struck  him  witn  their  swords. 
Pompey  was  so  much  prepared  for  this  event,  that 
he  perceived  the  whole  of  his  situation  at  once, 
and  sunk  without  making  any  struggle,  or  atter- 
ing  one  word.*  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  his  army,  who  were 
ranged  on  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
shore.  The  vessel  in  which  the  unhappy  Cor- 
nelia with  her  family  was  left,  and  the  little 
squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  fled. 


Thus  died  Pompey,  who  for  above  thirty  yean 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  first  captain  of  \m 
age.  The  title  of  Great,  originally  no  more  than 
a  casual  expression  of  re^rd  from  Sylla,  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  m  the  Romans^  to  be 
given  him  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  a  name  of 
distinction.  He  attained  to  more  consideration, 
and  enjoyed  it  longer  than  any  other  Roman 
citizen ;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because,  for 
many  years  of  his  bic,  he  tliought  hhnself  too 
high  to  be  rivaled,  and  too  secure  to  be  shaken 
in  his  pbee.  Hiir  last  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  upon  it,  was  the  consequence  of  an 
overweening  confidence,  which  left  him, altogether 
unprepared  for  the  first  untoward  event  The 
impression  of  his  character,  even  after  that  event, 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  his  enemies, 
that  CiBsar  overlooked  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  vanquished  party  to  pursue  their  leader. 

The  accounts  which  Ciesar  received  at  Larissa 
made  him  believe  that  Ponpey  must  have  passed 
into  Asia ;  and  he  acoerdiBgly,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  with  a  body  of  horse,  ordering  a  legion  to 
follow.  In  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  some  galleys  whkh  guarded  the  Stnits, 
under  Lucius  Cassius.  These  surrendered  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  leader,  made  oflfer  of  their 
service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continued 
his.  march  by  the  coast  of  lonia^  leceivinff  the 
submission  of  the  towns  in  his  way.  And  being 
come  into  Asia,,  he  had  intelligence  of  Pompey's 
operations  in  Cyprus,  of  his  departure  from 
thence,  and  of  hia  centinvine  to  steer  for  the 
coasts  of  £^pt.  In  order  to  oe  in  condition  to 
follow  him  nither,  he  put  into  the  island  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  piovided  transports  safil|pent 
to  embark  the  legion  which  he  ordered  to  follow 
him  from  Thessuy,  and  another  from  Achaia, 
with  eight  hundretSl  horse.  To  these  he  joined  a 
convoy  of  ten  armed  galleys  of  this  ialaaid,  and 
some  Asiatic  ships.^ 

With  this  force  Cesar  set  sail  for  Alexaadria, 
and  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  three  days^'  Here 
he  learned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey's  life;  and 
had  presented  to  him  by  the  courtiers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  impatieiit  to  feceoimend  their  aerricesi 
the  head  of  tine  deceased  severed  from  the  body, 
with  his  seal,  which  was  known  throughoot  the 
empire,  being  that  with  which  his  signature  was 
put  to  all  letters,  acts,  and  public  writings :  but . 
Cesar  either  really  Was^  or  afiected  to  be,  seized 
with  a  momenfaiy  compunction ;  is  said  to  have 
turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  to%ave  wwpt.6 
This  able  actor  probably  had  tears,  as  well  as 
words,  at  command ;  and  coukl  sanctify,  vnder 
the  most  specious  appeannoes,  the  evils  which  his 
ambition  had  produced.  From  this  event,  how- 
ever, which  he  thus  afiected  to  regret^  and  no 
sooner,  he  became  secure,  and  seems  to  have 
dated  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  aooonl- 
ingly  landed  without  precaution,  and  being  de> 
tamed  at  first  by  the  usual  periodical  winds  of 
the  season,  became  entangled  in  difficulties^  or 
engaged  in  pleasuues^  which  occasioned  a  very 
unaccountable  stay,  suspended  the  expectations 
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5  App.  de  BelL  Ctv.  lib.  ii.  T%e  two  legions  which 
he  led  io  this  service  aroounted  only  to  three  thottsand 
two  hundred  men ;  no  much  had  the  army  in  geaeffal 
tuflbred  in  their  late  campaiens. 
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•f  the  whole  empire,  and  gave  to  those  of  the 
©ppwlte  party  leisure  to  consult  their  safety  in 
cklierent  ways' 

Cato^  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thea- 
saly,  had  been  left  to  command  on  the  coast  of 
Kpirus;  and  his  quarters,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  became  a  place  of  re\reat  to  many 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  or  whoj  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices. He  assembled  great  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Corey ra;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  united, 
stin  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  vigorous  party. 
Cicero,  Cncus  the  eldest  son  of  Pompey,  Afra- 
niiis,  Labienua^  and  other  persons  of  distincrton 
had  Joined  hmk  Among  tnese  Cicero,  as  being 
the  first  in  ranl^  was  offered  the  command;  and 
liaving-  declined  it,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  consi- 
ilered  his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause^  a^d 
as  an  act  of  perfidy  to  his  father,  whose  fate  was 
yet  unknown.'  dicero^  being  protected  by  Cato 
and  otheni,  who  were  present,  escaped  into  Italy; 
and  declining  the  command  of  an  army,  re- 
eerved,  for  scenes  in  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  former 
oocaabns^  of  so  much  use  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
It  appeared  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  lufcving  joined  either  party  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  and  his  abi- 
lities entirely  .to  those  services  which  he  was 
I)etter  qualified  to  render  to  his  countiy,  in  the 
senate,  find  in  the  popular  assemblies^  than  in 
the  field. 

It  is  probable  that  Cato  had  alieady  taken  his 
own  resolution  not  to  submit  to  Cssar,  nor  to 
survive  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  be 
treated  with  great  candour  such  as  chose  to 
make  their  peace,  and  to  retire  from  the  storm. 
Having  staid  a  suificieat  time  at  Corcyra,.  to 
receive  on  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
I  those  to  take  refuge  in  the  fleet ;  and  havirig  af- 
terwards put  into  PatrzB,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpose,  he  still 
gave  every  one  his  option  to  continue  in  arms,  or 
to  retire.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Pom- 
pey was  gone  into  Egypt,  and  he  determined  to 
follow  him;  hoping,  that  afler  the  junction  of 
this  great  reinforcement,  he  might,  either  there 
or  in  the  province  of  Africa,  renew  the  war  with 
advantage.  Bein^,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
arrived  in  the  African  seas,  but  west  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  he  met  the  unhappy  Cornelia,  with 
the  young  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  recently 
behdd  the  death  of  the  nusbend  and  the  father 
near  the  shore  at  Pelusium.  The  account  which 
he  received  of  this  event  determined  him  not  to 
continue  his.  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward ; 
bat  to  return  towards  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  the  republic  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio,  and 
the  alliance  of  Jubs,  still  kept  the  ascendant,  and 
■ately  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
junction  of  Scipio  and  of  Labienus,  who  had 
escaped  from  Pharsalia.  But  the  periodical  winds 
which  about  the  same  time  began  to  detain  Cssar 
at  Alexandria,  made  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
dangerous,  for  him  to  continue  his  voyaga  Along 
a  eoast  that  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  ujr  tue 
£uDoua  shoals  and  sand-bamu  of  the  Syrtes. 


T  PhiUrch.  ia  Vit  CtoerDnis.    DIo.  Cass.  lib.  xlii. 


For  these,  perhaps,  and  other  reasons  which  ar0 
not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at  Berenice :  and 
from  thence  conducting  his  army,  then  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men,  in  small  (^visions,  through 
the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  round  the  bay  of  uie 
Syrtes ;  and  having,  during  thirty  days,  encoun- 
tered  with  many  difficulties  from  the  depth  of 
the  sands  and  the  scarcity  of  watery  he  effected 
his  march  to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province.^ 

Cffisar,  when  he  passed  into  Maceoonia,  had 
left  Italy  and  the  western  provinces  in  a  state  not 
likely,  in  his  abaenoe,  to  create  any  trouble.  But 
the  uncertain,  and  even  unfavourable  aspect  of 
bis  affairs,  for  some  time  afVer  his  landing  in  Epi- 
msy  had  encouraged  those  who  were  discontented 
to  question  the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  to  disre- 
gard his  arrangements.  The  army  in-  Spain  hav- 
ing mutinied,  deserted  from  CI.  Cassius^  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  M.  MarceHua 
^seminus,  who,  however,  did  not  openly  declare 
himself  for  either  party,  till  after  the  evenfr  was 
decided  in  &vour  of  Ciesar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remained 
besides  those  who  were  inclined  to  Cesar's  party, 
or  at  least  such  as  were  indifferent  to  both;  and 
thai  some  persons,  even  df  the  last  description) 
thooght  they  had  an  interest  in  his  suocess,  aa 
beng  their  only  safety  against  the  menacing  de- 
clarations of  his  adversary,  who,  in  all  hie  procla- 
mations, treated  neutrality  between  the  parties  as 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  vncertain 
state  of  his  fortunes,  while  the  event  ef  the  war 
remained  in  suspense,  and  still  more  after  his  de* 
feat  at  Dyrrachium,  encouraged  or  tempted  num- 
bers, even,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  declare  for 
Pompey.  Marcus  Celius,  who^  in  the  preceding 
year,  had,  upon  disgust,  or  hopee  of  promoting 
his  own  fortune,  gone  with  Antony  aad  Curio  to 
join  Cffisar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  party,  elected  one  of  the  pne- 
tors ;  bemg  mov«l  by  a  fresh  disgost  from  the  par- 
ty he  had  joined,  or  by  its  apparent  decline  in  the 
field,  openly  declared  himself  against  CflBsar's  mea- 
sures, offered  protection  to  debtors  against  the 
execution  of  his  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  drove 
hn  ovm  colleague  TreboniuB  by  force  from  the 
prstor's  tribunal,  and  gave  such  an  alarm,  that 
the  senate  thought  themselves  under  the  neceseity 
of  giving  the  consul  Isauricus  the  usual  charge  to 
guard  tSe  commonwealth  as  in  times  of  extreme 
danger.  Upon  this  decree  the  consul  took  arms 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  Cslius  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city.  About  the  same  time  Milo,  who 
still  lay  under  sentence  of  banishment,  ventured, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  land  on  tlie 
coast,  and  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise he  was  joined  by  CieTius;  but  both  were 
soon  after  surrounded  and  cut  off*  by  the  forces 
which  Ciesar  had  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.' 

These  disturbances,  and  every  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  party  of  Ciesar,  Were  again 
easily  sufmressed  upon  the  news  of  his  victory 
at  Pbarsaha.  The  populace,  who  generally  range 
themselves  on  the  victorious  side,  and  who  are 
equally  outrageous  in  every  cause  they  espouse, 
celebrated  the  occasion,  by  pulling  down  the 
statues  of  Pompey  and  of  Sylla.    There  was 


8  Strabo,  tib.  xvii.  p.  8».  _     . 
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either  no  senate,  and  no  amembly  of  the  people 
to  xesUt  the  torrent  with  which  fortune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  government,  or  the  names 
of  senate  and  people  were,  without  debate  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  put  to  decrees,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  of  lite  and  death  over  the  aup- 
posed  adherents  of  the  vanquished  party  was 
committed  to  the  victor.  By  theae  decrees,  the 
)K)wer  of  makinj;  war  or  peace,  and  of  naming 
C4>mmanden  andgovemors  in  all  the  provinces, 
was  committed  to  Cesar.  He  was,  by  a  new 
and  unheard-of  resolution,  madf^consu]  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  twelve  months,  and  vested 
with  the  saeied  character  of  tribune  for  life.  He 
atone  was  appointed  to  preside  in  all  public  as- 
semblies, except  those  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
other  tribunes  bore  an  equal  part  with  himsel£ 

When  these  decrees  were  presented  to  Cosar, 
then  in  Egypt,  he  assumed  the  ensigns  and  power 
of  dictator,  and  appointed  Antony,  who  com- 
manded in  Italy,  general  of  the  horse,  or  second 
to  himself  in  the  empire.  The  repntaUon  of 
Cesar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
had  recently  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their 
armi^  and  to  return  to  their  habitations,  trustinj^ 
to  this  character  of  the  victor,  or  to  other  consi- 
derations more  particularly  applicable  to  them- 
selves. Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  wraited  for 
Cesar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium. 
Caius  Cassius,  wlu>  had  commanded  the  fleet 
which  bad  been  assembled  for  Pompey  from  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having  sailed  to 
Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  lay  in  Pharsalia,  sur- 
prised and  burnt  tbUe  shipping,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  vessels,  of  which  twenty  were  decked, 
which  Cesar  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and 
was  about  to  have  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
in  Thessaly,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Aaia. 
Here  he  waited  for  Cesar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus,  without  being  determined,  whether  he 
should  attempt  to  destroy  or  submit  to  the  victor. 
From  the  correspondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero, 
it  appears,  that,  like  this  distinguished  senator, 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  ruins  of  a 
party  which  he  could  no  lon^r  support.  Cicero^ 
nevertheless,  afterwards  ascribes  to  him  a  design 
of  killing  Cesar  at  this  place,  if  the  prey  had 
not  escaped  him  by  going  to  a  different  ude  of 
the  river  from  where  be  was  expected  to  land. 
Upon  this  disappointment  Cassius  made  his  sub- 
inHsion,  and  aelivered  up  his  fleet.*  Q,uintus 
Cicero  went  to  Asia,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Cesar;  and  many,  expecting  him  in  Italy,  re- 
sorted thither  on  the  same  errand.  In  this  num- 
ber, it  was  reported  that  Cato  and  L.  Metellus 
meant  to  present  themselves  as  persons  who  had 
dene  no  wrong,  and  who  came  openly  to  resume 
their  station  in  the  commonwealth.  Cesar  fore- 
saw the  difiiculties  that  might  arise  to  himself 
from  the  presence  of  such  men ;  that  they  would 
greatly  embarrass  his  government  by  opjxising  it, 
or,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome 
guests,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pulling  ofl* 
the  mask  of  moderation  and  clemency,  which  be 
had  hitherto  assumed.  For  these  reasons,  he  chose 
rather  to  prevent  their  coming,  than  to  contend 
with  them  after  they  were  come ;  and  sent  posi- 
tive orders  to  Antony,  to  forbid  Cato^  Metdlus, 
and  every  other  person,  to  whom  he  had  not 


1  Orsar.  de  Bsllo  Civa  liU  iU. 


f:ivcn  express  permisBion,  to  set  tbeir  foot  ia 
taly.2 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at 
U.  C.  706.  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  TCS, 
and  beginning  ol  the  folbwinff  yeai^ 
C.  Julhu  which  IS  dated  in  tlie  dictatorsliip  or 
O^^rJMct.  Caius  Cesait  While  he  hiimlf 
jUaSiHl^  atill  remained  in  Egypt,  the  govem- 
Mag.  Xq.  ment  of  Italy  continued  in  the  hands 
of  Antony.  All  orders  of  men  vied, 
in  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  the  success  of  the 
victor,  and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  party  had 
gained.  They  still  probably  hoped  to  have  the 
form  of  the  republic  preserved,  while  do  more 
than  the  ailministration  of  it  sbonkl  pass  from 
the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power : 
but  in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  gofvemment 
they  found  themselves  disappointed.  The  usnal 
election  of  magistrates^  which,  even  in  the  height 
of  the  war  had  never  .been  omitted,  now  at  tae 
end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  where  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  party,  were  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
laid  aside.  All  government  centred  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  and  the  administration  was  alto- 
gether military.  He  himseli)  immersed  in  de- 
bauch, past  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  the 
company  of  buflbons  and  prostitutes ;  frequently 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  frolics  from  the  town  to 
the  country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a 
field-  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  caniages, 
filled  with  courtezans  and  their  retinue.  In  these 
processions  he  himself  is  said  to  have  eomctimes 
appeared  in  a  carriage  tliat  was  drawn  b^  lions.* 
In  this  tide  of  success,  as  he  was  ungracious  and 
arro^nt  to  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  so  he 
was  indulgent  to.  the  troops,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  their  violence  and 
rapine.  Being  equally  apt  to  set  the  example  of 
disorder  and  uoense  in  his  own  practice,  as  he 
was  to  indulge  them  in  others,  his  retainen  fre- 
quently alarmed  the  city  with  rapes,  robberies, 
and  murders,  and  made  the  pacific  inlukbitants  of 
Italy  expect,  with  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  such  disorderly  masten  to  sport 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  worst  men,  as  usual,  were  the  most  for- 
ward in  paying  their  court  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  or  informers 
against  each  other.  ^  Fears  or  complaints  uttered 
were  reported  as  crimes.  A  general  silence  and 
distrust  ensued,  and  all  parties  wished  or  dreaded 
the  arri^  of  Cesar,  according  as  they  expected 
to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  interval  of  expectation,  men  disooverrd 
their  gkx>my  apprehension^  by  propagating 
strange  fictions  of  ominous  appeanpoes^  or  by 
magmfying  things  natural  into  alarming  presagra 
ana  prodi^ies.^ 

The  daily  expectation  of  Cesar's  arrival  for 
some  time,  suspended  all  the  usual  foctkms  in 
the  city,  and  suppressed  the  hopes  and  designs 
of  his  opponents  m  all  parts  of  the  empire :  but 
his  unexpected  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  un- 
favourable reports  of  his  aituatioi^  whidi  were 
sometimes  brought  from  thence,  b^an  to  torn 
the  tide  of  popuhrity  at  Rome,  and  eneomaged 
the  remains  of  the  late  republican  party,  now 


9  Cnsar.  da  Beilo  avil.  lib.  Hi.  ep. «  et  7. 

3  Pluu  in  Vila  Aatoali,  &  74,  iL 
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forced  to  take  reftige  in  Africt,  again  to  lift  op 
its  head.* 

Dolabdhy  a  young  man  of  patridan  eztrao- 
tioD,  obeemng  the  roads  which  others  had  tak^n, 
by  beeoming  tribunea  of  the  people,  to  nmye  at 
|iower  in  the  oommonwealth,  proeared  himself  in 
imitation  of  ClodiiM,  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian 
fiunily,  to  the  end  that  he  nusbt  be  legally  ^aali- 
iied  to  hold  this  office;  and  liaving  aeoordmgly 
Buoceeded  in  this  design,  revived  the  wild  projects 
by  whi<th  the  worrt  of  his  predecesson  had  endea- 
voured to  debanch  the  k>wer  ranks  of  the  people. 
He  proposed  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  house-rents.  Bein^  opposed  by  Trebonius, 
one  of  his  colleaffaes,  their  several  retainers  fre- 
quently, as  usnal,  proceeded  to  violence  in  the 
streets ;  and  although  the  senate  passed  a  decree 
to  suspend  every  questbn  or  subject  of  debate 
until  tne  arrival  of  Caasar,  these  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  assemble  the  people,  kept  them  in  a 
ferment  bv  opposite  modons^  and  fiUed  the  public 
places  with  tumult  and  bloodshed.*  Mark  An- 
tony, second  in  command  to  Cssar,  under  pre- 
tence that  such  disorders  could  not  be  restrained 
without  a  mihtaTy  force,  took  possession  of  the 
dty  with  an  army;  and  while  he  sometimes 
lUvoured  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
continued  to  govern  the  whole  at  discretion.  ? 

The  troops  about  the  same  time  became  muti- 
nous in  their  quarters ;  and  these  disorders  rose 
or  fell  according  to  the  reports  that  were  propa- 
gated from  Asia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the  state  of 
tjesai's  affairs.  The  sptirits  and  hopes  of  the 
late  sepnblican  peitv,  which  yet  had  some  foot- 
ing in  Africa  and  6pain,  likewise  fluctuated  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
Cesar  had  pursued  the  other  remains  of  this 
}ia7tv  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued Pompey  in  person,  or  if  he  could  have  re- 
tamed  to  the  capital  immediately  on  the  death  of 
his  rival,  they  never  would  have  attempted,  or 
would  have  been  able  to  renew  the  contest ;  but 
the  leisure  which  he  left  them,  and  the  ill  aspect 
of  his  own  afSurs^  for  some  time  encouraged  and 
trnabled  them  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which 
they  were  yet  in  condition  to  dispute  tbe  domi- 
nion to  which  he  aspired. 

Cata  who,  with  ttie  remains  of  the  republican 
partj  from  Eptrus,  had  arrived  on  the  ooast  of 
Africa,  being  informed  that  Varus  still  held  the 
Roman  province  on  this  continent  in  the  name 
of  the  repuMicL  that  Scipio  was  there,  and  that 
tbe  kintf  of  Nomidia  persisted  in  his  alliance 
against  Gssar,  determined  to  join  them.  At  his 
arrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  bad  terms,  he 
received  an  offer  of  the  command  from  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  army ;  but  his  acceptance  being 
likely  to  increase^  rather  than  to  appease  animo- 
fdties,  and  tbe  preference  being  constitutionally 
due  to  Scipio  as  of  consular  mnk,  Cato  had -no 
lioubu  in  doclinins  it.  Neither  Pompey  nor 
Scipio  ever  considered  him  as  their  personal 
triend ;  his  services  they  knew  were  intended  to 
the  republic,  and  would  turn  against  them  whcn- 
rver  they  came  to  make  that  use  of  their  advan- 
tages to  which  it  is  likely  they  were  both  inclined. 
Pompey  was  accordingly  ever  jealous  of  Cato^ 
land  in  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  in  Thessaly 
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chose  to  leave  him  behind  on  thcgDOtst  Sdpio 
ado])ted  the  aame  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
partizan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  tho 
motives  of  jealousy,  which  actuated  Pompey,  a 
distrust  of  tlie  inchnation  recently  shown  by  tbe 
army  to  pnefer  him  in  the  cmnmand.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  interfere  in  his  counsels,  he 
assigned  or  suffered  him  to  take  a  separate  station 
at  IJtica,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  catise.  The  inhabitants  of  tnis 
place  were  obnoxious  to  Pompey's  party ;  and 
having  formerly  received  Curio  with  the  forces 
of  Cesar,  and  ever  favoured  his  interest,  were 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  but  saved  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Cato^  who^  in  this  extremity  of  po- 
litical evils,  wished  not  to  increase  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  by  unnecessary  acts  of  revenge  and 
cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  thus  reviving  in 
Africa,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  r^ 
cetve  all  who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  and 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidable 
both  by  aea  and  by  land ;  and  if  they  had  chosen 
to  invade  Italy  in  the  absence  of  Casar,  were  in 
condition  to  have  regained  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Youuff  Pompey  having,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  into  Spain,  was  favourably  received  by 
his  fiither's  adherents  and  clients  in  that  province, 
and  profiting  by  the  miscondoct  of  Cluintu« 
Cassius  in  those  parts^  was  likely  to  assemble  a 
considerable  force. 

Gabinius^  who  commanded  for  Cesar  on  the 
coast  of  Ulvricum,  attempting  to  penetrate  by 
land  into  Macedonia,  vnis  cut  off  by  Octavius, 
who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pmapefs  army 
on  the  confines  of  that  kingdom.  Domitius  Cal- 
visius,  whom  Cesar  had  appointed  to  command 
in  Bithynia,  had  received  a  defeat  from  Phar- 
naoes  the  son  of  Mithridatcs;  and  in  general, 
the  state  of  his  af&in  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
was  such,  while  he  himself  continued  unheard  of 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ruse  a  suspicion  of  some  misfor- 
tune, supposed  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  his  long  stay  in  that  country,  and  for  tbe 
seeminff  neglect  of  all  the  advantages  he  had 
sained  Ivy  a  conduct  hitherto  in  eveiy  instance 
decisive  and  rapid.  Pompey  had  follen  by  treache- 

'  in  E|m>t,  and  so  miffht  Caasar.    It  was  now 

le  mkldle  of  June,  and  there  was  no  intimation 
received  in  Italy  of  the  time  at  which  he  might 
be  expected  to  return.  He  had  written  no  let^ 
ten  smce  the  middle  of  December,  nor  hid  any 
one  come  from  him  at  Alexandria  since  the  mid 
die  of  March.' 

The  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what 
passed  in  Egypt  during  this  interval,  are  as  foi- 
urns :  Cesar,  at  his  amvaJ,  had  found  the  young 
king  under  the  direction  of  Pothinus;  and  Arsi- 
noe,  the  sister  of  the  king,  in  the  keeping  of 
Ganimedes,  two  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
their  education.  From  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  present  of  Pompey's  head,  these  oflScers  con- 
jectured that  they  Imd  gained  nothing  by  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  rivals,  who  were  enmed 
in  this  contest  for  the  Roman  empire ;  and  UM 
this  actbn,  although  it  freed  Cesar  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  respected  and  feared,  was  not  to  be 
publicly  avowed  or  rewarded  by  him.    They 
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drasuied  the  interpMition  of  this  dangerous  man 
in  their  afiaiA,  more  than  they  had  dreaded  even 
that  of  Pompey. 

The  troops  now  in  Egvpt,  were  the  remains 
of  that  army  with  which  (jrabioiua  had  restored 
the  late  king,  and  which  he  left  to  secure  his 
establishment  They  were  recruited  by  desert- 
ers from  the  Roman  provinces,  and  by  banditti 
from  Syria  and  Gilicia.  They  retained  the  form 
of  the  Koman  legion.;  but  bad  precluded  them- 
selves from  any  prospect  of  jreturn  to  the  Roman 
service  by  a  mutmj,  u  which  they  had  murdered 
the  two  sons  of  Bibulus^  then  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Numbers  of  the  men  were  married,  and  had  fami- 
lies in  Egypt;  they  were  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  tne  lives  and  properties  of  the  people, 
of  the  offices  at  court,  and  of  4he  crown  itself  at 
their  pleasure.  A  party  of  this  insolent  rabble, 
then  m  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  guards  to  the  person  of  the  kin&  took 
offence  at  the  parade  with  which  Caesar  Unded, 
and  were  offended  with  the  number  and  show  of 
his  hctors,  by  which  he  seemed  to  encroach  on 
the  majesty  of  their  sovereign.  Frequent  tu- 
mults arose  on  this  account,  and  numbers  of  Ce- 
sar's attendants  were  murdered  in  the  streets. 
The  westerly  winds  were  then  set  in,  and  he 
finding  himself  detained  in  a  place  where  he  was 
exposed  to  so  much  insult,  ordered  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  from  Asia,  and  employed  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pergamus  to  bring  all  the  forces  he  could 
'  assemble  there  to  his  relief.  The  party  of  Cleo- 
patra applied  to  him  for  his  protection ;  she  her- 
self, bemg  stiU  in  Syria,  ventured  to  pass  into 
Egypt,  came  to  Alexandria  by  sea,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  earned,  wrapped  up  in  a  package  -of 
carpet,  to  the  presence  of  Caesar. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  pretended  that  Cesar  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  person  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed 
of  those  allurements  by  which  she  made  different 
conquerors  of  the  world,  in  their  iums,  for  a 
while  renounce  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  those 
of  pleasure.  She  is  supposed  at  this  time  to 
have  become  the  mistress  of  Caesar,  and  to  have 
made  him,  though  turned  of  fifiy  years,  to  forget 
the  empire,  the  republic,  the  factions  at  Rome, 
and  the  armies  which  in  Africa  and  Spain  were 
assembling  against  him.  Under  the  dominion  of 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  he  took  a  resolution -to 
carry  into  execution  the  destination  made  by  the 
late  king,  and  in  the  quality  of  Roman  consul 
and  rou^esentative  of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
this  onice  had  been  entrusted  by  the  will,  he 
commanded  both  parties  to  lav  down  their  arms, 
and  to  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinus,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
younsr  king,  his  pupil,  in  favour  of  Cleopatra, 
called  Achillas  with  the  army  to  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  defeat  Cesar's  purpose,  and  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  army  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  men  inured  to  bloodshed  and 
violence,  though  long  divested  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  Roman  troops.  Cesar  hearing  of 
their  approach,  and  not  being  in  conditiun  to 
meet  tbem  in  the  field,  seized  and  fortified  a 
quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
fend himselfl  The  young  Ptolemy  being  in  his 
power,  was  prevailed  on  to  despatch  two  persons 
of  didtinction  with  a  message  to  Achillas,  signity- 
ing  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  not  ad- 
vance; but  the  bearan  of  this  message,  us  being. 


supposed  to  betray  the  intenst  of  theff  1 
whose  name  they  appeared,  were  by  tlie  onfeis 
of  Achillas  aeaied  and  slain.  Cesar,  however, 
being  still  in  possession  of  Ptolemy's  person,  le- 
prpsented  AchiUas  as  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  issued  repeated 
orders  and  proclamations  agaiMt  him. 

Achillas  oeing  arrived  at  Alexandria,  entered 
the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  force  Caesar'o  qnar- 
ters;  but  being  repulsed,  took  possession  of  that 
part  of  the  town  which  vras  open  to  him,  and 
blocked  up  the  remainder  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  dty  being  thus  divided,  the  Egyptians  and 
Romans  fought  in  the  streets,  and  firom  the 
houses  which  they  severally  occupied.  Caesar, 
as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  any  suc- 
cours by  land,  endeavoured  to  "keep  open  his 
communication  by  sea,  and  sent  pressing  orders 
to  Syria,  Cilicia,  KhodesL  and  Crete,  for  reinibne- 
ments  of  men  and  of  ships.  Having  early  dis- 
covered that  Pothinus,  who  was  still  in  hispowvi:, 
covrcsponded  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  nim  to 
be  put  to  death,  continued  to  strengthen  his  di- 
vision of  the  town  by  additional  bamers ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  surprise,  demolished  and  cleared 
away  many  of  the  buildings  adjoining  to  his 
works.  Achillas,  finding  so  much  unexpected 
resistance,  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  a  supply 
of  stores  and  warlike  engines,  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  traversed,  with  breast  works, 
the  streets  leading  to  Cesar's  quarters,  and  de- 
molishing the  houses  in  his  way,  effected  a  chain 
of  works  parallel  to  those  of  Cesar,  consisting  of 
a  parapet  and  frequent  towns.  He  exhorted  the 
Egyptians  to  exert  themselves  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  kingdom;;  represented  to  them, 
**  That  the  Romans  were  gradually  assuming 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt;  that  Oabinius  Had 
come  as  an  auxiliary,  but  acted  as  a  master ;  that 
Pompey  on  being  defeated  in  Theasaly,  came 
into  £gypt,>  as  to  a  property  which  he  had  a 
right  to  employ  in  repaising  his^ruined  fortunes ; 
that  Pompey  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  Caesar  were 
tamely  sun ered .to  succeed  him;  that  if. this  intru- 
der were  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  cit>\ 
until  bis  succours  should  arrive  from  Asia,  till 
Egypt  for  the  future  must  expect  1o  be  the  slaves 
ofthe  Romans." 

The  danger  to  which  Cesar  was  exposed, 
arose  no  less  from  the  remains  of  the  Tppubhcan 
party  now  assembling  against  him  in  Africa  thioi 
It  did  from  the  force  with  which  he  was  actually 
assailed  in  Egypt  If  Scipio  had  been  apprised 
of  his  condition  in  that  country,  he  might  in  a 
few  days  have  sailed  to  Alexandria,  amd  in  con- 
junction with  the  Egyptians,  who  wouU  now 
have  accepted  of  any  assistance  ag^mst  Caesac, 
have  recovered  the  fall  of  their  party  at  Pharsa- 
lia^  but  tho  best  opportunities  are  sometimes  lost, 
because  it  is  not  supposed  that  an  enemy  couki 
be  so  rash  as  to  fuvnish  them. 

The  scene  in  Egypt  was  frequently  changing 
by  the  intrigues  and  the  treachery  o&dilferpnt 
parties  in  the  court.  Granimedes  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  ^oung  princess,  Arsu&o^  being  hi- 
therto lodged  in  the  quarters  of  Cesar,  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  together  with  hts 
ward ;  and  finding  the  troops  disposed  to  lay  hold 
of  Arsinoe,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  ^uoaily,  em- 
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pbfed  MMMiM  tojmt  Adulbs  todeatb;  and, 
in  name  of  the  pnooeaa,  took  on  himself  the 
command  of  the  army.  His  abiUties  as  an  officer, 
which  were  very  considetablei  and  his  bounty, 
secured  to  him  the  affection  of  tiie  soldiers.  He 
continued  the  attack  on  Cssar's  quarters,  in  all 
ihe  ways  which  were  already  becun  b^  his  pre- 
decessor. The  town  being  furnished  with  water 
oy  subterraneous  passages  from  the  neighboufing 
Heights,  he  uncovered  the  conduits  which  led  to 
Cesar's  division  of  the  town;  and,  to  render 
these  conduits  unserviceable,  forced  into  them 

great  quantities  of  brine  firom  the  sea.  The  loos 
owever  was  soon  supplied  from  wells,  in  which, 
at  a  moderate  depth,  theJoeaiegers  found  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

While  Ca^sar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which 
were  employed  to  distress  him,  the  ekhteenth  le-' 
gion,  with  a  condiderable  supply  of  provisions, 
mititaiy  stores,  and  engines  oi  was,  being  arrived 
on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  be  thought  proper  (o  em- 
bark and  put  to  sea,  -in  order  to  cover  this  rein- 
forcement, while  they  made  for  the  port  On  this 
occasion  he  was  attaoked  by  the  Egyptian  fleets 
but  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  brought  his  -own  reinforce- 
ment safe  into  harbour.  The  £g3rptians,  with 
great  ardour,  set  to  work  in  all  the  docks  on  the 
r^ile,  to  repair  the  loss  they  had  now  sustained, 
and  were  soon  masters  of  a  fleet,  consistine  of 
twenty-two  vessels  of  four  tire  of  oars,  five  offTve 
tire,  and  many  of  smaller  dimensions.  Cesar 
had  to  oppose  -them,  nine  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
eight  from  Pontus,  five  from  Lycia,  and  twelve 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Five  were  ef  five  tire  of 
oars,  and  ten  of  four  tire.  The  remainder  were 
smaller  dimensions,  and  most  of  them  open. 
With  these  forces,  having  once  more  engaged 
ofi'  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians 
were  a^n  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  galley 
of  five  tire  of  oars,  another  of  two  tire  taken,  and 
three  sunk.  The  remainder  retired  under  cover 
of  the  mde,  and  of  the  towers  of  Pharos. 

Soon  afler  this  action  at  sea,  Cesar  attacked 
the  Pharos,  forced  the  enemy  to  fiy  from  thence, 
moetof  theiB  swimming  across  the  harbour,  killed 
many,  anil  took  six  hundred  prisonem.  He  forced 
them  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  tower, 
which  commanded  the  entnnce  of  the  mdle  on 
that  side.  As  he  pursued  them  in  their  fiight, 
ami  as  the  mole  itself  became  crowded  with  his 
soldiers,  who  advanced  to  push  the  attack,  or  who 
came  unarmed  from  the  ships,  and  all  the  stations 
around,  to  witness  this  scene ;  the  Egyptians  see- 
ing these  crowds,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity 
mounted  the  mole,  threw  those  who  were  upon  it 
into  Confusion,  forced  them  over  the  quay -into 
the  water,  or  into  their  boats.  Cowar  himself  en- 
deavoured to  escape  in  this  manner,  and  findinc 
that  the  boat  into  which  he  went,  being  aground 
and  overloaded,  coulti  not  be  got  oflj  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  water,  and  swam  to  a  ship.  In  this 
tumult,  he  lost  four  hundred  men  of  the  legions, 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  fleet  The  Egyptians 
rooovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost,  sot  pos- 
session again  of  the  tower  at  the  head  of  the  moie^ 
and  of  ttie  island  which  secured  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
parties  in  Egypt  passied  the  winter  and  spring. 
Cs^ar  still  retained  the  person  of  Ptolemy  in  his 
possetflinn^  and  mada  use  of  his  name  to  ooun- 


teoanoe  his  own  cause,  or  to  diseredit  that  of  his 
enemies ;  but  the  king  being  extremely  averse  la 
thb  use  being  made  of  his  authority,  and  denroos 
to  recover  his  liberty,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
some  officeiB  of  his  army,  to  find  a  pretence  for 
his  release.  In  pursuit  uf  their  design,  they  con- 
veyed secret  intimation  to  Cesai^s  quarters,  that 
the  troops  were  greatly  disgusted  with  Ganimedes^ 
and  that  if  Ptofemy  should  make  his  appearance 
in  person,  they  would  certainly  submit  to  his  or- 
ders, and  commit  the  whole  settlement  of  the  king* 
dom  to  the  arbitration  of  Ciesar.  The  king  was 
instructed  to  afiect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal, 
and  with  tears  intreated  that  he  mi|2ht  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  palace.  Ciesar,  either  being  de- 
ceived by  these  professions,  or  believing  the  name 
of  the  king  to  be  of  little  consequence,  consented  , 
to  let  him  depart ;  but  this  artful  boy,  as  soon  as  * 
he  was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  he  had  deceived, 
and  urged  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quarters 
with  great  animosity. 

While  afliiirs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
Peigamus,  whom  Cesar  had  sent  to  procure  suc- 
cours from  Asia,  was  actually  arrived  at  Pelusium 
with  a  considerable  force ;  that  he  had  reduced 
that  place,  and  only  waited  for  instructions  from 
Cesar  how  to  proceed.  These  accounts  were 
brought  to  both  parties  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  determined  to  put  their  forces  in  motion. 
Ptolemy  leaving  a  proper  guard  on  his  works, 
embarked  his  army  on  the  Nile,  having  a  con- 
siderable navigation  to  make  by  the  <liflerent 
branches  of  that  river.  Cesar,  at  the  same  time, 
put  his  army  on  board  in  the  harbour,  and  having 
an  open  course  by  the  coast,  arrived  at  Pelusium 
before  theking ;  and  being  joined  br  Mithridates, 
was  in  condition  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Egyptian  aimv.  Ptolemy,  to  prevent  the  return 
ofCcsar  by  land  to  Alexandria,  had  taken  a 
strong  post  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile ; 
but  here,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  driven  from  his  station.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  escape  by  water,  the  barge^ 
which  carried  him  being  overloaded  sunk,  and 
himself  with  all  his  attendants,  perished. 

Immediately  -ailer  th'is  action,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed,  Cesar, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  having  received  the  submission 
of  the  inhabitants,  made  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  proper  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom. 
He  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  younger  brother,  and  to  remove  any 
farther  occasioQ  of  disturbance  to  this  settlement, 
he  ordered  her  sister  Arsino^  to  be  trensportecl 
to  -Rome.  He  left  great  part  of  the  army  to 
support  this  new  establishment  in  Egypt,  and 
he  nimself,  after  this  singular  interlude,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
marched  with  the  sixth  legion  by  land  into  Syria. 
At  Antioch,  he  received  such  reports  of  the  state 
of  afifairs,  as  required  his  presence  in  diflerent 
quarters.  Nine  months  were  elapsed,  since  any 
ordera  or  directions  had  been  received  from  him. 
During  this  time,  the  fiictions  of  the  city,  the  re-  • 
laxation  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  threats 
of  invasion  from  Africa,  had  placed  his  affairs  in 
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•Qch  a  itete  of  hawd,  ts  to  rags  hk  imiiMdIile 
appeannoe  in  Italy  and  at  Rome ;  but  he  thought 
it  of  comequenoe  to  hu  authority  to  leave  no 
«iienty  behind  him  in  the  fidd,>  noe  to  suffer  the 
reraains  of  disorder  in  any  of  the  provinces 
throush  which  he  was  to  pass.  Pharnaoes,  the 
son  of  Mithridates,  to  whom  Pompey  had  as- 
signed tlie  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  imagining 
that  the  civil  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
«ngtged,  made  a  favourable  o]>portunity  for  the 
lecofery  of  his  father's  dominions,  haa  passed 
with  an  army  into  Pontus,  and  from  thence  in- 
vaded the  lesser  Armenia  and  Csppadocia,  which 
had  been  separstely  allotted  by  the  Romans  to 
D^otanis  and  to  Ariobarzanes.  At  the  instances 
«f  these  princes,  Domitius  Calvisius,  who  had 
heen  despatched  by  Cssar  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsaita  with  three  legions  to  receive  the  sub- 
miasion  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  hitherto  in  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  despatched  to  Phamaces  a 
messenger,  requiring  him  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Armenia  and  Cappadoda ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  this  message, 
he  himself  at  the  same  time  took  the  field  with 
one  Roman  legion,  together  with  two  legions  thiM 
had  been  formed  by  Dejotaras  in  the  Roman 
manner,  and  two  hundred  Asiatic  horM.  He  at 
the  same  time  ordered  Publius  Sextius  and  C. 
Pi-Btorius  to  bring  up  a  legion  which  had  been 
htely  raised  in  Pontus,  and  Cl.  Patisius  to  join 


him  with  some  light  troops  from  Cilicia. 

These  forces  being  assembled  at  Camana  in 
Cappadocia,  the  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Phamaces^  returned  with  an  answer,  that  the. 
king  was  wilUng  to  evacuate  Caj^padoda;  but 
that,  having  a  just  claim  to  Armenia,  in  right  of 
his  iather,  he  would  keep  possessbn  of  that  pro- 
vince until  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  to  wh<Me  de- 
cidon  he  was  willing  to  submit  his  pretensions. 
Domitius,  tiot  bein^  satisfied  with  tois  answer, 
put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Armenia.  While 
be  advanced,  Phamaces  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him  with  negotiations,  and  to  put  him  ofi^  bis 
guard,  by  permitting  the  country  to  recdve  him 
with  all  the  appearances  of  peace  and  security. 
Being  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  the  capital  of  Arme- 
nia, he  there  received  orders  from  Cesar  to  march 
into  Egypt;  but  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  sup- 
posed prey,  risked  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Phar- 
naces,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  by  the  route  of  the  moun- 
tains which  sepamted  Armenia  from  the  Roman 
province. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  Pliamaces,  at  the  time 
of  Cesar's  departure  from  Egypt,  had  returned 
into  Pontus,  had  taken  possession  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  with  great  severity  exercised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of 
.Tuly,  Cesar,  having  despatched  Trebonins  from 
Antioch  with  an  account  of  his  own  operations, 
and  with  instructions  to  those  who  commanded  in 
Italy,^  went  himself  by  sea  to  Taraus,  where  he 
received,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Uie  submission 
of  Caius  Cassius,  who  waited  for  his  coming ; 
and  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Cicero^  till 
then  was  undetermined,  whether  he  should  make 
his  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him. 

At  Tarsus^  Cesar  held  a  convention  of  the 
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principal  inhabftaiit*  of  OSfieb,  and  fimm  thenoe 
marched  into  Cappadocia,  stopped  at  Cokoaiia  to 
make  the  neeessaiy  arrangements  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  continued,  his  route  to  the  firontien  of 
Qalatia  end  Pontus.  'Hither  Dejotarus,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  who  had  fisogfai 
under  his  banners  in  Pharsalia,  and  wbo^  by 
the  gift  of  that  unfortunate  oflicer,  stil]  re- 
tained the  sovereu;nty  of  Galatia,  came  to  make 
his  submission.  He  lakl  dovm  his  diadem,  and 
the  ensigns  of  n>3^ty ;  and,  presenting  himaelf 
in  the  Mbit  of  a  suppliant,  pleaded,  that,  in  the 
late  war,  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire^  being 
subject  to  Pompey,  the  princes  of  that  quarter 
had  not  been  free  to  ehoose  their  party ;  that  he 
was  himself  not  qualified  to  decide  in  a  question 
on  which  the  Romsn  people  waa  divided ;  that  be 
'thought  it  his  duty  toibUow  the  Roman  standard 
wherever  it  vnis  erected,  without  considering  by 
whom  it  was  earned.  Ceaar,  rejecting  the  pbaa 
of  ignorance  or  incapacity,  insisted,  that  any 
prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  could  not  be 
Ignorant  who  were  consuls  in  the  year  that  suc- 
ceeded the  consulate  of  Lentulus  and  MaroeHns, 
and  who  were  actually  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  at  Rome ;  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  repubUc,  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  of  tJie  seaf  of  empne; 
and  who  of  consequence  was  vested  with  the  ao* 
thority  of  the  commonwealth.  But  that  he  him- 
self, in  the  capacitv  of  a  private  man,  was  willing, 
in  consideration  of  this  prince's  age,  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  intercession  of  bis  friends,  to  fi>rffive 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  him.  jEle 
desired  him,  therefore,  to  resume  the  crown  and 
other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  possesskm  of 
his  kingdom,  reserving  the  discuseon  of  the  title, 
by  which  he  held  any  paiticukr  territory,  to  a 
future  day.' 

Being  joined  bj  a  lenon  which  Dejotarus  had 
lately  formed  in  the  Roman  manner,  Cesar's 
force  now  comnsted  of  this,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  lemons  that  escaped  with  Do- 
mitius from  Nieopolis,  and  of  the  sixth,  which 
had  accompanied  himself  from  Egypt,  now  re- 
duoed  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  aei^ 
vice,  to  no  more  than  a  thousand  me^.  With 
this  army  he  advanced  towards  Pontus.  Upon 
his  approach,  Phamaces  sent  forward  a  messen- 
ger to  present  him,  in  honour  of  his  late  victories, 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  ofien  of  sub- 
mission, expecting  to  appease  him,  or  to  fill  up 
the  time  until  Cesar  should  be  obliged,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  afiiurB,  to  give  his  presence  else- 
where. "Come  not  against  me,"  he  nid,  "aa  an 
enemy :  I  never  took  part  with  Pompey,  nor  de- 
clared war  against  Cesar.  Let  me  not  be  treated 
with  more  severity^  than  Dejotarus,  who  did 
both."  Cesar  replied,  that  he  would  listen  to 
Phamaces  when  be  had  acted  up  to  his  proies- 
sions;  that  he  had  forffiven  Dejotaras,  and  many 
others,  with  pleasure,  the  injury  done  to  himscll ; 
but  that  he  could  not  so  easily  overiook  insultn 
which  were  oflered  to  the  Roman  state;  and  that 
he  did  not  pardon  wrongs  done  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  emfnre,  even  by  thoue  or  his  own 

Earty.  "  Your  not  having  joined  with  Pompey," 
e  said,  '*  has  saved  you  fiiom  bdng  a  partner  in 
his  defMt,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  my  victory." 
With  this  reply  to  the  messages  of  PhanHeo, 
Cesar  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  tha 
kuigdom  of  Pontus^  and  AiU  repantinB  of  all  iha 
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dani^gei  sustained  by  any  Roman  dthen  mitkd 
in  that  province.  Pharnaces  professed  an  inten- 
tjon  to  comply  with  these  demands;  bat  under 
varifliUfl  pretences  delayed  the  performance  of  his 
nrDonse.  He  had  fixed  on  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Ziecla,  a  place  that  became  fiimoiis 
liy  the  victory  which  his  father  Mithridates  had 
there  obtained  over  a  Roman  army,  under  the 
coaxmand  of  Triarius:  and  in  order  to  secure 
himself,  repaired  his  father^s  lines,  and  seemed  to 
be  determined  to  maintain  this  post. 

Cesar,  having  lain  for  some  days  within  five 
miles  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  an  eminence 
separated  from  the  camp  of  Phamaces  only  by 
a  narrow  valley  sunk  between  steep  banks.  He 
came  upon  this  ground  in  the  ni^nt,  and  began 
to  intrench  himself  as  usual,  havmg  a  party  un- 
der arms  to  cover  the  workmen.  As  at  break  of 
day  the  greater  part  of  his  army  appeared  to  be 
at  work,  this  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  attack  them ;  and  Phamaces  began  to  form 
for  this  purpose.  Cssar,  imagining  that  he  only 
meant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  to  mterrupt  his  work- 
men ;  even  afler  he  was  in  motion,  did  not  order 
the  legions  to  desist  from  their  work,  nor  to  arm : 
but  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  td- 
tempt  to  pass.it  in  the  face  of  his  advanced  guard, 
be  sounded  to  arms,  and  was  scarcely  formed 
when  the  enemy  had  passed  both  banks  of  the 
vale  to  attack  him. 

The  troops  of  Phamaces  began  the  action  with 
an  ardour  that  was  suited  to  the  boldness  with 
which  they  had  advanced ;  and  CflBsar's  contempt 
of  their  designs  had  nearly  exposed  him  to  a  de- 
teat  But  the  action,  which  was  doubtful  every 
where  else,  was  decided  by  the  veterans  of  the 
sixth  legion,  before  whom  the  enemy  began  to 
^ve  way,  hurried  with  precipitation  down  the 
decttvity,  and  (ell  into  a  general  rout.  Phar- 
oaoes  fied  with  a  few  attendants,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.'  This  victory  gave  Caesar 
an  opportunity  to  compare  his  own  glories  with 
those  of  Sylla,  of  LucuUus,  and  of  Pompey ;  and 
was  on  tlus  account,  probably,  regarded  bj  him 
with  singular  pleasure.  "  How  cheap  is  fame," 
be  said,  "  when  obtained  by  fighting  against  such 
an  enemv  T'^  And  in  the  triumphs  which  he 
afterwards  led  in  the  sequel  of  these  wars,  the 
trophies  of  this  particular  victory  wero  distin- 
guished by  label^  containing  these  words,  "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  vanquished."* 

From  the  peculiar  ostentation  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  victory  was  obtained,  appearing  to 
Cssar  as  a  measure  of  his  own  superiority  to 
Sytla  and  Pompey,  we  may  suspect  that  vanity, 
not  less  than  ambition,  was  the  H>ring  of  that 
emulation  from  which  he  had  raised  such  a  flame 
in  the  empire.^  Having,  by  this  defeat,  extin- 
guished all  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  Phar- 
naces,  he  restored  Domitius  Calvisius  to  his  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  to  a  general  inspection 
of  affairs  in  Asia.  This  province,  which  had 
fumbhcd  a  principal  supply  to  the  public  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune 
oif  Roman  adventurers,  was  now  made  to  pay 
hffge  contributions  in  name  of  arrears  of  what 
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had  been  promis^  to  Pomp|ey,  or  of  fiqlaCim 
for  ofifenoes  committed  against  th«  'victorious 
party. 

Cffisar,  having  issued  hfs  orders  for  the  contri- 
butions to  be  levied  in  Asia,  set  out  by  Gaktia 
and  Bithynia  towards  G^reece,  in  his  way  to 
Italy ;  he  landed  at  Tarentum,  having  been  near 
two  years  absent  from  Rome.  Many  citizens  had 
waited  near  twelve  months  at  Brundusium,  in 
anxious  expectatbn  of  his  coming,  and  under 
great  uncertainty  of  the  reception  they  were  to 
meet  with.  Cicero^  being  of  this  number,  set 
out  for  Tarentum  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Cs«ar's 
arrival,  and  met  him  on  the  roail.  When  ha 
presented  himself,  Ctesar  alighted  from  his  car* 
riage,  received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and 
continued  to  walk  and  to  discourse  with  him 
aside  for  some  time.  There  is  no  particular  aiv 
count  of  what  passed  between  them  in  this  con^ 
versation.  On  the  part  of  Cicero^  probably,  were 
stated  the  reasons  which  he  assigns,  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  fi>r  his  conduct  before  the  battle  of 
Phaisalia,  hearing,  that  he  had  lieen  averse  to  the 
war,  that  he  thought  the  republic  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  victory  of  either  party,  artd  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  more  influenM  by  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  decided  in  his  own.'  Under  these 
impressions,  though  courted  by  Ciesar,  who 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  his  name  m  support 
of  the  measures  now  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  ite 
chose  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  literary  amusements  and  studies. 
At  this  time  he  probably  composed  most  of  his 
writinjBfs  on  the  subject  of  eloquence^  as  he  did 
some  time  afterwards  those  which  are  termed  his 
philosophical  works.' 

Cssar  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
U.  C.  706.  end  of  the  year  seven  hundred  and 
C  JuL  Onar  ^  ^^  ^*  Koman  era,  in  which  he 
JK  JEmitiu*  '  ^"^  ^^^^^  named  a  second  time  dio- 
Lepidus.  tator.  This  year,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, he  had  passed  chiefly  in 
Egypt.  Being  elected,  together  with  M.  JEmi- 
iius,  consul  for  the  following  year,  he  applied 
himself,  for  a  little  time,  in  the  capacity  of  dvil 
magistrate,  to  the  afiairs  of  state;  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  tranquilUty  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  absence,  and  to  wipe  away 
the  reproach  which  the  levities  of  Antony  had 
brought  on  his  party.  He  stifled  the  unreason- 
able Dopes  of  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  with 
which  Dolabella  had  flattered  the  more  profligate 
part  of  the  community.  He  told  the  people,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  himself  was  a  debtor ;  that 
lie  had  expended  his  fortune  in  the  public  service, 
and  was  still  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  city,  and  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors^  he 
revived  tlie  laws  which  he  himself  lied  procured, 
about  two  years  before,  in  his  way  from  Spain  to 
Epirus.  But  while  he  appeared  to  be  intent  on 
these  particulars,  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  to  meet  the  war  which  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  senate  and  o(  the  republi- 
can party  were  resuming  against  him  in  Africa. 

Tius  province,  in  which  Varus,  supported  by 
the  kin^  of  Numidia,  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  his  station  as  an  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  now  become  the  sole  or  the  principal 
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ittlPQge  of  the  lepablicaii  ptrty.  Three  hundred 
citizeofl,  many  of  them  senaton,  and  exiles  from 
Italy,  as  well  as  setUere  in  that  province,  had  aa- 
■emued  at  Uti(»,  and  ooniddenng  every  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  usurpation,  stated  themselves  as  the  onl^ 
free  remains  of  the  Roman  republic ;  held  their 
meeting  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and  people; 
authorized,  under  these  titles,  the  levies  that  were 
made  in  the  province,  and^contributed  largely  to 
supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Many  officers 
of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienos,  Afraniu^  Pc- 
trnuB,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato^  with  all  the 
remains  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Phar- 
salia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  this 
ground.  The  name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned 
ominous  of  success  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Cato, 
even  if  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  present  con- 
test were  unknown,  w^  held  a  sufficient  mark 
to  distinguish  the  side  of  justice,  and  the  cause 
of  the  republic 

These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
considerable  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to 
all  the  porta,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  furnished  them- 
selves plentifully  #ith  aJl  the  necessaries  for  warJ 
They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  aocord- 
i}|g:  to  the  establishment  of  that  time,  may  have 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Roman  foot  They 
had  twenty  thousand  African  horsey  a  great  body 
of  archers  and  elingers,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants.  They  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  king  of  Numidia,  who,  to  the  established 
character  of  his  countrymen  lor  stratagem  and 
valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  late  victory  over 
Curio;  and  wa^  supposed  to  muster,  at  this 
time^  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horec,  of  arch- 
ers, of  slingen,  and  a  great  troop  of  elephants, 
thirty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  marshalled,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  le- 
gion.3 

The  army  already  in  AMca,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Pompey, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  were 
willing,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  order 
of  the  oommoijwealth,  for  which  all  the  party 
contended,  requiring  that  Scipio^  who  was  of 
consular  rank,  should  have  the  preference,  Cato, 
who  had  no  more  than  the  rauK  of  prietoi^  and 
who  could  not  be  accessary  to  the  infringement 
of  any  established  or  constitutional  form,  declined 
the  command.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  fiir  the 
mihtaiy  abilities  of  this  great  man  kept  pace  with 
his  inteffrit^,  judgment,  and  courage,  in  civil  and 
politicaraifiirs. 

Soipk>  being  the  ofikser  of  highest  rank  in  the 
republican  party,  and  having  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwimstanding  that  the 
coasts  of  Italy  were  exposed  to  his  attempts,  and 
notwithstandmg  that  the  oendkion  of  Cssar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been 
known,  gave  sufficient  opportunities  f<fr  eater- 
prise,  took  all  his  measures  for  a  defensive  war« 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa  when 
Casar,  who^  with  all  his  military  character  and 
authority,  frequently  experienced  the  difficulty 
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of  commanding  men  soldjeis  of  fortune,  taught 
to  divest  themselves  of  civil  principle,  or  regard 
to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perish  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  army,  and  to  end  his  career  by  the 
swords  which  he  himself  had  whetted  against 
the  republic. 

The  legions,  which  aflpr  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
had  been  ordered  into  (taiy,  becoming  insolent  in 
the  possession  of  a  military  power  which  they 
saw  was  to  be  formed  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  feeling  their  own  importance, 
espedally  in  the  absence  of  their  leader,  would 
not  be  commanded  by  subordinate  officers;  nor 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Cssar  himself,  discon- 
tinue habits  of  disorder  and  license  which  they 
had  some  time  indulged.  Being  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  from  whence  it  was 
expected  they  should  embailc  for  Africa,  tber 
decamped  without  orders,  and  marched  towanl« 
Rome ;  paid  no  rcgjard  to  the  authority  t>f  SaUus:, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  pretor,  with  which  be 
had  been  vested  by  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  killed  many  ofiicers  and  persons  of  rank 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  and  threw  the  dtv 
into  great  consternMon.  On  the  approach  o!* 
this  formidable  body,  Csesar.  hunaeU  is  said  to 
ffave  wavered  in  his  resolution.  He  had  some 
troops  attending  his  person,  and  there  was  a  le- 
gion which  Antony  had  stationed  in  the  city  on 
occasion  of  the  late  commotions.  With  these  he 
at  first  proposed  to  meet  and  resist  the  mutiny ; 
but  he  recollected,  that  even  these  troops  migni 
be  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  disobedience, 
and  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  command  by  his 
authority,  and  were  forced  to  draw  the  sword 
against  hi&  own  army,  the  whole  foundations  of 
the  power  he  had  erected  must  fiiil.  While  he 
was  a^tated  by  these  reflections,  he  sent  an  of- 
ficer with  orders  to  inquire  for  what  poipose  the 
mutinous  legions  advanced  1  This  officer  was 
told,  "  That  they  would  explain  themselves  to 
C«»ar,"  Having  this  answer,  and  expecting 
their  arrival  at  the  gates,  he  chose  that  they 
should  appear  to  do  by  hb  j^rmis^on,  what  they 
were  likely  to  do  without  it ;  he  therefore  sent 
them  another  message,  informing  them  that  f  hey 
had  his  leave  to  enter  the  city  with  their  arma. 
'They  accordingly  came  in  a  body^  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Mars.'  There,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  they  were  received  by 
Cicsar  himself  in  person.  Being  raised  on  a  con- 
spicuous place,  they  crowded  around  him ;  and, 
firom  many  different  quarters  at  once^  complained 
of  the  scanty  rewards  which  they  had  received,' 
enumerated  their  services  and  the  hardships  the^ 
had  suffered,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  theur 
instant  discharge.  CsBsar  knowin^^  that  thev 
only  meant  to  extort  some  conccsbions,  ^hkh 
they  hoped  the  consideration  of  the  war,  which 
was  still  impending  in  Africa,  would  oblige  him 
to  make;  thtit  they  were  far  from  wishing  to  be 
dismissed,  or  to  resign  those  arms  to  which  they 
owed  their  own  consequence,  and  on  which  they 
grounded  their  present  presumption,  aii'ected  to 
comply  with  their  request,  owned  that  their  de- 
mand was  highly  reasonable;  ad<Ung,  ttiat  the 
service  for  which  they  had  been  hitherto  retained 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  senaibie 
they  were  worn  out,  and  un£t  to  contend  wiUi 
new  &tigues. 
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Cmmt^  in  oondudins  a  speech  wludi  he  mide 
to  this  parpoee,  employed  the  appeUation  of 
<|u»7Ttea,  or  feUow  atixens ;  and  observed  how 
proper  it  was.  that  all  who  had  served  out  the  le- 
^  time  should  receive  the  acenstofned  dismission. 
In  speaking  these  words,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
mneni  cry,  that  they  were  no  Gtutrites,  but  sol- 
diers, willing  to  serve.  It  is  alleged,  that  the 
name  of  Roman  eitizeBS,^  though  the  most  le- 
spectable  form  of  address  in  the  political  assem- 
blies <^  the  people,  carried  contempt  to  these 
militai^  adventurers,  and  insinuated  a  state  of  de- 
gradation from  that  in  which  they  affected  to 
stand.  An  officer  who  was  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, or  who  wished  to  improve  this  sentiment 
in  lavour  of  Cesar,  desired  to  be  heard ;  made 
an  apology  for  what  was  past,  and  oliered  to 
pledge  himself  for  the  duty  and  future  obedience 
of  me  troops.  He  was  answered  by  Cssar, 
That  the  services  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
ZBoment  to  him ;  that  as  they  desired  their  dis- 
mission, while  by  their  own  confession  they  were 
yet  in  condition  to  serve,  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  shouU  instantly  dismiss  them  with  the 
usual  rewards.  "No  man,"  he  said,  "  shall  com- 
plain that  in  time  of  need  I  employed  him,  and 
now  kt  my  ease  forget  the  reward  that  is  due  to 
him.  Such  as  continue  in  the  service  until  the 
public  tranquillity  is  fully  restored  shall  have  set- 
tlements in  huid ;  such  as  have  received  promises 
of  money  at  any  time  daring  the  war,  shall  be 
paid  now,  or  in  a  little  time  hereafter  with  in- 
terest" He  conclude,  however,  with  saying, 
**  That  as  he  asked  no  man  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice, so  he  should  not  reject  the  duty  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abide  by  their  colours ;  that  he 
owed  this  indulgence  to  their  present  requests, 
and  to  their  merit  on  former  occasions."  The 
whole  with  one  voice  desired  to  be  comprehended 
in  thb  act  of  indulgence,  and  went  headlpng  into 
all  the  extremec  ofsubmission,  as  they  had  lately 
gone  into  every  excess  of  disorder  and  insolence. 
UsBsar  was  thus  again  in  full  possession  of  his 
power ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  mutiny.  It  was  safer  to  reward  such 
as  were  ocmspicuous  in  any  particular  merit ;  he 
therefore  selected  a  few  to  be  distinguished  by. 
immediate  effects  of  his  bounty,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder in  motion  towards  Africa,  where  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  future  re- 
wards and  the  pardon  of  past  offences ;  and  where 
they  might  spend  against  enenues  that  furv  which, 
at  every  interval  of  leisure  to  recollect  their  pre- 
temdons  and  their  consequence,  they  were  so 
likely  to  turn  against  their  leader.* 

llie  year  was  now,  according  to  the  vulgar 
computation  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  intercalations  being  neglected,  nominally 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  December,  but  was  in 
reality  Kttie  past  the  autnmnal  equinox,'  or  was 
in  tluB  end  of  September,  when  Gssar,  having 
nude  the  proper  arrangements  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  manner  related,  aj^peased  the  mutiny  which 
thxeatened  to  deprive  mm  of  his  army,  was  again 
in  motion  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  The 
season  which  was  thought  unfit  for  operations  at 
sea,  and  which  had  actually  foreed  his  antagonist's 
ships  into  port,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  wished 
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lor  to  effect  his  paanage.into  that  province.  He 
knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  ooukl  not  continue 
to  cruize  for  any  time  to  observe  his  motions ;  and 
that  he  might  escape  them  with  the  advantage  of 
a  fitvourable  wind,  he  had  chdfeen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  the  same  season,  two  years  beroie, 
to  transport  his  army  into  Macedonia  against 
Pompey,  who  trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigi- 
lance  of  his  fleet,  suffered  himself  to  be  surpriara, 
and  to  be  dispossessed  of  a  country  which  he  oc- 
cupied with  so  superior  a  force.  C«ear  having 
gamed  so  much  on  that  occasion,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  now  made  war  with  many  accu- 
mulated advantages  of  reputation  and  power, 
which  increased  his  bddness,  and  faeilitated  his 


Having  ordered  troops  and  shipping  from  dif- 
ferent quai^ters  of  Italy  to  assemble  at  Lillybaeum, 
from  whence  he  had  the  shortest  passage  to 
Africa,  he  himself  arrived  there  on  what  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  December;  but  in 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  September; 
and  although  he  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thonsand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  ordered 
these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board  such 
ships  as  were  then  in  the  harbour ;  and  if  the 
wind  had  served,  would  have  instantly  sailed, 
even  with  this  small  force,  trusting  that  he  mi^ht 
be  able  to  surprise  some  port  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  lor  the 
troops  that  werfe  to  follow.  But  while  he  con- 
tinued wind-bound  at  Lillybeum,  he  was  joined 
successively  by  a  number  of  legions,  which  he 
ordered  to  embark  as  fiwt  as  they  arrived ;  and, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the 
first  &ir  wind  that  served,  sent  the  transports  to 
lie  under  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  faarboor. 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiness  with  six  le- 
gions, or  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  together 
with  two  thousand  horse  i  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  or,  as  it 
is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  he  him- 
self went  on  board,  and  leaving  orders  for  the 
troops  that  were  still  in  motion  towards  LiU^- 
bsBum  to  follow  him  without  delay,  he  set  sail  for 
the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of  any 
port  to  which  he  might  securely  repair,  he  could 
not,  as  usual,  assign  a  place  of  general  resort  in 
case  of  separation,  and  only  gave  orders  to  the 
fleet  to  keep  close  together;  and  deferred  the 
choice  ef  a  landing-place  till  after  he  should  have 
observed  the  coas^  and  seen  in  what  part  of  it  the 
enemy  were  least  guarded  against  a  descent 
Soon  after  he  got  to  sea  a  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet;  he  himself,  with  the  ships 
that  still  kept  him  company,  after  being  toaied 
four  days  in  a  passage  of  no  more  than  twenty 
leagues,  got  under  the  land  of  the  promontory  of 
Mercury,  and  from  thence,  to  avoid  the  forces  o^ 
the  enemy,  which  were  stationed  near  Utica  and 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage,  steered  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  this  cape  or  promon- 
tory to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Syrtes,  over  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  hundred  miles, 
extends  directly  to  the  south.  It  abounds  with 
considerable  towns,  which,  on  account  of  their 
commerce,  were  anciently  called  the  Emporia; 
and  by  their  wealth,  tempting  tha  rapacity  both 
of  the  Numidiane  and  of  the  Carthaguiians, 
were  long  a  aalQeot  of  eowtentioB  hstweea  thesa 
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powers.  '  Adrametam  by  on  one  side  of  a  spa- 
cioiia  hay,  bounded  by  the  head  of  Clupea  on  the 
north,  and  that  of>  Vada  on  the  south.  The 
tonthem  coast  of  thia  bay  contained,  besides 
Adrumetam,  the* following  sea^wrts:  Ruapina, 
Leptis,  and  Thapsus ;  the  bay  itself  extending 
from  the  first  of  these  places  to  the  last  about 
thirty-six  miles.  Sdpio  had  secured  Adnxmetum 
and  Thapsus,  being  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
with  considerable  forces.  In  order  to  render  the 
province  unlit  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he 
had  laid  waste  the  country,  and  had  collected  all 
the  provisions  and  forage  into  these  and  other 
places  of  strength  for  the  use  of  his  own  ann5r. 

Considius  being  stationed  at  Adrumetum  with 
two  legions,  and  Yirgilias  with  a  proper  force  at 
ThapsuS)  the  ports  of  Ruspina  and  Leptis,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
these,  on  account  of  the  genersl  devastations 
lately  committed  by  order  of  Scipio,  were  ex- 
tremely disaffected  to  his  party,  and  inclined  to 
favour' any  enemy  against  him. 

Cato  was  stations  at  Utica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  all  their  re- 
iouroes,  and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Scipio  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army 
near  to  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  any  attemi^  that  might  be  made 
from  Italy. 

Labienus  and  Petretus  had  separate  bodies,  at 
proper  stations,  to  guard  the  inlets  of  the  coast 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  were  so  disposed 
of,  that  they  could  easily  join  and  cross  over  land 
to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum  upon  any  alarm  of  an 
enemy,  from  that  side. 

Varus  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  He  had 
kept  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  autumn,  but  had  then  withdrawn  to  Utica, 
and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  stormy  season. 

Cesar,  nowever,  according  to  his  custom  of 
taking  opportunities  when  his  enemies  were  likely 
to  be  off  their  guard,  venturing  to  sea,  even  in 
this  season,  seems  to  have  had  no  information  to 
direct  him  on  his  approach  to  the  coast,  besides 
the  general  report  that  the  enemy  were  strongest 
and  most  to  be  avoided  in  the  bay  of  Carttmge. 
In  this  belief  he  passed  the  headlands  of  Clupea 
and  Neapolis,  and  stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Adru- 
inetum.  Being  seen  from  the  shore,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cn.  Fiso  from  Clupea,  with  three  thou- 
sand Numidian  horse,  and  was  received  at  Adru- 
metum by  Considius,  with  a  force  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  coast 
But  fso  little  had  he  attended  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  or  so  moeh  was  he  determinied  to 
brave  it,  that  he  landed  near  Adru- 

N.  C.  6.  metum  on  the  nominal  first  of  Janu- 
ary, or  about  the  middle  of  October, 
wiUi  three  thousand  foot  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse.  This  hszard- 
.^'^M,  M.  ous  step  his  hitf  h  reputation  seemed 
^'  to  require  or  to  justify.    The  enemy 

might  not  be  apprised  of  his  present 
weakness,  it  Imng  occasioned  by  the  accidental 
separation  of  his  fleet  They  were  likely  to  be 
awed  by  his  name,  and  to  remain  at  a  distance 
bng  enough  to  let  him  be  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time  he  supported  the 
oomage  of  his  own  people,  by  proceediBg  against 
the  enemy  with  his  nsual  confidence. 

Th«  fanisQn  of  Adnunetoniy  upon  this  sod- 
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den  appearance  of  a  force  which  oame  to  atlnek 
them,  were  thrown  into  some  oonfosioo,  and 
Conndius^  instead  of  taking  measures  to  cniaii 
80  inferior  an  enemy  before  he  should  receive  any 
reinforcement,  thov^ht  of  nothing  but  how  to 
secure  himself  from  surprise;  shut  his  gates, 
manned  his  walls,  and  placed  ail  the  troops  under 
his  command  at  their  posts  of  alarm.  Uieaar,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  afterwards, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Plancus,  who  bad  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Considius,  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  or  to  gain  him  by  an  insinuating  mes- 
sage; but  this  officer,  being  more  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  able 
general,  ojndered  the  bearer  of  the  message  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  sent  the  letter  unopened  to 
Sdoio. 

Cssar  having  received  no  return  to  his  mes- 
sage, and  suspecting  that  his  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Adrumetum 
might  betray  his  weakness,  after  only  one  night's 
stay  in  this  dangerous  situation,  detennined,  on 
the  day  afler  he  bnded,  to  remove  to  some  plaee 
of  greater  socuritv.  With  this  view  hemaichf^  ' 
to  the*southwaTd,  and  though  harassed  in  hi^ 
rear  by  the  enemy's  horK>,  continued  his  march 
without  any  considerable  interruption  or  loss. 
As  he  advanced  to  Ruspina,  a  deputation  frooi 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  forwaid  to 
meet  him,  with  offcra  of  every  accommodation  it 
was  in  their  power  to  supply,  and  of  an  inme- 
diate  reception  into  their  town.  He  encamped 
one  night  under  their  walls ;  but  being  inclined 
to  see  more  of  the  coast,  and  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  divide  his  little  force,  he  proceeded  with 
the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  he  was  received  with 
equal  favour ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
measures  to  protect  the  mhabitants  £rom  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  own  people. 

This  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  reception 
of  his  transports ;  and  a  few  of  them  accordingly, 
having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse 
on  board,  it  being  now  the  third  day  after  he  him- 
self had  debarkf»,  or  about  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober, put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Leptis.  By  the 
report  of  persons  who  came  in  these  ships  hr 
learnt,  that  numben  of  the  fleet,  afler  they  had 
parted  company,  appeared  to  be  steering  for 
U tKa ;  a  course  by  which  they  must  eatfaer  run 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  lose  much  tirar 
before  they  could  correct  their  mistake,  or  recover 
their  way  to  the  southward. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  by 
these  circumstances,  Ciesar  seems  to  have  deh- 
beiated,  whether  it  were  not  proper  for  him  again 
to  embark ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  doubts, 
probably,  though  under  pretence  of  the  want  <€i 
forage,  he  still  kept  his  caval^  on  boards  and 
with  great  difficulty  continued  to  supply  them 
with  iresh  water  from  the  land.  But  as  soon  as . 
he  determined  to  keep  his  footing  in  Africa,  he 
landed  his  cavalry,  and  took  the  necessary  mra- 
sures  to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  by  sea. 
He  sent  back  the  empty  transports  to  receive  any 
troops  that  might  be  arrived  at  Lillybeuna,  aB«i 
ordered  ten  gule^s  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to 
cruize  for  the  missing  ships  of  his  last  embarka- 
tion. He  despatched  expresses  to  Sardinia  and 
other  maritime  provinces,  with  orden  to  hasten 
the  reinforcements  of  troops  and  die  supplies  of 
provisions  whkh  were  expected  fflom  thenee; 
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nnd  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  aome 
magaztnea  in  the  isiand  of  Cenrina,  near  the 
ooaat  of  Africa,  he  aent  thither  Chepaa  Sallustiua, 
the  celebrated  hiatorian,  now  serving  in  his  army, 
to  endeavour  to^eecure  thoae  magazinea  for  fajs 
uae. 

Being  determined  to  keep  both  the  porta  of 
Ruspina  and  licptia,  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  joined  him  at  lieptis^ 
in  condition  to  garrison  the  town  with  three 
thousand  men,  while  he  himself  returned  with 
the  remainder  of  those  who  were  landed,  to  keep 
his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Ruspina. 
This  place  being  unprovided  of  every  neoessaiy 
for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  determined  to 
try  what  provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  sobsist  his  troops  till  they  could  be 
otherwise  supplied,  or  enabled  to  penetrate  far- 
ther into  the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  whole  of  his  little  army  to  forage, 
Ibllowed  by  all  the  carriaffea  that  could  be  assem- 
bled, and  had  them  load^  with  corn,  wood,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  form  some  species  of  maga< 
ane  for  the  troops  he  intended  to  place  in  me 
town.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  service, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  token  the  reaolution  to 
go  in  person  in  search  of  the  transports,  on  board 
of  which  the  greater  ]mrt  of  his  army  was  dis- 
persed. And  with  this  view  having  posted  ten 
cohorte  at  Ruspina,  he  himself,  with  the  seven 
others,  that  maae  the  whole  of  his  strength  now 
on  shore,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  which  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in 
the  night. 

The  troops  that  were  to  be  left  at  Ruspina, 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  their  confidence  was 
chiefly  reposed,  were  aware  of  their  danger;  so 
few,  aurrounded  with  numerous  armies  who 
were  likely  to  assemble  against  them.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shor&  and  the  enemy 
had  full  time  to  be  apprised  of  their  situation  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  presence  of  their  gene- 
ral had  hitherto  support^  their  courage;  they 
relied  on  his  abilities  to  repair  the  effecte  whether 
of  mistake  or  temerity;  but  in  his  absence  they 
lost  all  hoi>es,  and  expected  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies. 

Cnaar,  however,  fully  determined  to  put  to 
sea,  having  past  the  night  on  board,  sdU  continued 
at  anchor ;  when  at  break  of  day  being  about  to 
weigh,  some  vessels  came  in  sight,  and  were 
known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he  so  anx- 
iously looked  for.  Theie  were  soon  followed  by 
other  shiim  which  appeared  successively,  and 
brought  him  the  greater  part  of  the  six  legions 
with  which  he  hml  originally  sailed  from  Lilly- 
bsum.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his  intended 
excuxvion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina,  and  took  post 
between  the  town  and  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Labienus 
and  Petreiua,  commanding  the  horse  and  light 
troops  of  Scipio^s  arinv,  in  the  angle  that  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  of^  Clupea,  between  the  bays 
of  Carthage  and  Adrumetum,  having  intelli- 
gence that  Cassar  was  landed,  with  the  utmost 
diligence  assembled  their  forces,  and  inarched  to- 
wards the  coast  from  which  they  had  received 
the  alarm. 

Cssar  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind  the 
tovm  of  Ruspina,  the  place  which  he  choae  for 
the  nson  and  aafe  receptiofi  of  his  oonvoya  and 


reinforcements  hy  sea ;  but  he  was  for  finomJimit- 
ing  his  plan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of  this 
place.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his  land- 
ing, although  by  his  own  account  he  had  yet  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  alarm  he  bad  given,  and 
marched  from  Ruspina  vnih  a  body  of  thirty  co- 
horts^ or  about  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  four 
hundred  hone,  to  penetrate  into  the  country  to 
observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the  source  of 
his  supplies.  After  he  bad  begun  his  march  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  about  three  miles  from  his 
camp^  the  parties  that  were  advanced  before  him 
fell  liack  on  the  main  body,  and  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  in  sight  of  an  enemy.  Soon 
after  this  report  clouds  of  dust  began  to  rise  from 
<  He  plain,  and  about  noon  an  army  appeared  in 
ocJer  of  battle.  To  observe  them  more  nearly, 
Cesar,  after  he  had  made  the  signal  for  the  co- 
horte to  form,  and  to  be  covered  with  their  hel- 
mets, went  forward  with  a  small  party  to  view 
the  enemy.  He  saw  bodies  of  cavalry  in  every 
part  of  the  field ;  and  from  the  imperfect  view 
which  could  be  had  of  them,  as  the  air  waa 
clouded  with  dust,  he  supposed  their  line  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  horse.  Ele  thought  himself  secure 
a|[ainst  such  an  enemy,  provided  he  could  sufii- 
aently  extend  his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  divided  his  small  body  of 
horse  to  the  risht  and  the  left ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  outIine<^  diminished  the  depth  to  increase 
the  length  of  his  ordinary  column.  In  making 
this  disposition,  however,  he  had  mistaken  the 
enemy's  force;  it  did  not  consist,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  of  cavalry,  but  of  troops  of  horse  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot,  and  he 
had  not  observed  that  considerable  detochments 
were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  turn  his 
flanks,  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Under  these  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  Cs- 
sar,  the  action  began  in  front  by  a  scattered 
charge  of  the  Numklian  horse,  who  can^e  in 
squadrons  from  the  intervals  at  which  the^r  were 
placed  among  the  infantry,  and  advancing  at 
full  gallops  threw  their  javelins  and  darts,  and 
presently  retired  to  their  former  situation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry  whose 
intervals  they  occupied,  they  instantly  rallied, 
and  prepared  to  repeat  the  clurge. 

While  Cesar's  infantry  was  occupied  in  front 
with  this  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  bis  horse 
were  defeated  on  the  wing^s;  and  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  disposition  they  had  made, 
were  already  on  his  right  and  left,  even  began  to 
ckMe  on  his  rear,  and,  oy  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers^  were  enabled  to  continue  the  impres- 
sion they  made  on  every  side ;  his  men  giving 
way,  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy, 
were  pressed  firom  the  flanks  to  the  centre,  so  that 
they  were  forced  into  a  circle,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  front  or  rtax,  and  were  galled  with  a 
continual  discharge  of  missiles,  wmch  did  great 
execution.* 

Cssar,  who  so  for  had  sufiered  himself  to  be 
surpriseil  and  overreached,  in  this  diflScult  situa- 
tion, took  the  benefit  of  that  confidence  which  his 
known  ability  and  presence  of  mind  ever  pro- 
cured him  from  his  troops.  Recollecting  that 
the  enemy  must  have  weakened  their  line  in 


1  CMarif  copiif  in  orbem  eompnlsis.  Intra  eaaeelloa 
oMinss  conjseti  pagaan  eogabiuktnr. 
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every  part,  by  attempting  to  stretch  it  over  bo 
great  a  circumference,  he  prevailed  on  his  legions 
again  to  extend  their  ranks,,  ordered  the  cohorts 
to  face  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  lejft,  and 
making  a  front  m  both  directions,  chaised  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  drove  them  in 
both  ways  to  a  distance  from  the  ground.  With- 
out attempting,  however,  to  improve  his  advan- 
tage, or  to  urge  the  pursuit,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  enemy's  flight  to  effect  his  own  retreat, 
and  fell  back  to  the  camp  behind  Ruspina,  from 
which  he  had  moved  in  the  morning. 

The  speedy  march  of  Labienos  and  Petrehis, 
^  from  a  aistitnce  which  could  not  be  less  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  aocomplisbed  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  of  Csesar,  and 
their  disposition  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  numbers  and  manner  of  fight 
in^,  was  able  and  spirited.  But  the  event  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  use  of  mere  missile 
weapons  in  the  o|^n  plain,  against  troops  who 
are  armed  and  disciplined  for  close  fight,  although 
it  may  harass  and  distress  an  enemy,  cannot 
have  any  decisive  efTect 

In  about  three  days  after  this  encounter,  Cssar 
had  intelligence  that  Scipio  himself  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  whole  force  of  his  in&ntiy,  consist- 
ing of  eight  legions,  or  about  forty  thousand  men, 
and  four  thousand  regular  horse :  an  army  which 
he  was  not  in  condition  to  oppose  in  the  field, 
and  which  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  defence.  Ruspina 
by  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  As  his  army  lay  behind 
the  town ;  covering  part  of  the  space  between  it 
and  the  sea  with  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  he 
threw  up  an  intrenchment  from  his  camp  on  one 
side,  anu  from  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  other, 
quite  to  the  shore :  so  that,  by  means  of  the  town 
in  front,  the  fortifications  of  his  camp  and  these 
lines  in  flank,  the  whole  space  between  Ruspina 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  works.  And  the 
harbour  was  thus  secured  from  any  attempts  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  man  and  defend  these 
fortifications,  he  landed  his  engines  from  the  gal- 
leys, and  brought  the  mariners  to  serve  them  oo 
shore. 

The  choice  of  this  situation,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  place,  exposed  to  be  deprived  of  any  com- 
munication with  the  country,  might,  in  case  the 
enemy  had  seized  their  advantage,  or  in  case  the 
reinforcements  which  Cnsar  h^  expected  from 
the  sea,  had  by  any  accident  been  lon^  delayed, 
have  exposed  oim  to  the  greatest  calamities^  He 
himself  would  not  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an 
enemy  so  posted  with  a  line  of  circumvaliation ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast  for  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  wassufieied  in  sa&ty 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements^  and  to 
collect  some  immediate  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  a»  to  receive 
convoys  which  Ee  had  ordered  from  every  maii- 
timejprovince. 

Wnile  CsBsar  remained  in  thie  poe^  Scipio  ar- 
rived at  Adrumetum,  and  having  halted  there  a 
few  days,  joined  Labienos.  and  Petreius  in  the 
station  they  had  chosen,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ruspina.  Their  cav&by  immediately 
overran  the  country,  and  interrupted  tlie  supplies 
which  Cssar  derived  from  thenoe.  The  space 
be  had  indosed  within  his  entrenchments  being 
about  six  square  miloBi  was  mod  ezhauatad  even 


of  forage  or  pasture,  and  his  Horses  reduced  fa 
feed  on  sea  weed,  which  was  steeped  in  fresh 
water,  in  order  to  purge  it  as  much  a»  possible  oC 
itesalt. 

To  encourage  the  hopes  which  Scipio  enter- 
tained from  ail  these  circumstances,  the  king  of 
Numidia,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  on  the 
march,  and  likely  to  join  him  before  Ge^nr  ooutd 
reeeive  any  considerable  addition  to  his  present 
force ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  eonse- 
quence  of  this  junction,,  if  it  had  realty  taken 
place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  one  of 
those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  human'ibreaigbt 
cannot  extend.  Publius  Sitius,.  a  Roman  ciiizenr 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  with  CatiHne  in 
bis  designs  against  the  republic,  andwho^  on  this 
account,  had  fied  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
power,  bad  assembled  a  band  of  wftrriors  or  law- 
less banditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  him* 
self  of  consequence  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  an4 
was  admitted  successively  to  join  the  forces  of 
diflferent  princes  in  that  quarter.  Being  now  in 
the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
being  disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar,  or 
hoping  to  make  his  peace  at  Rome  b^  means  of  a 
person  so  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of^  the  Roman 
state,  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Mauritania  to 
take  advantage  of  Juba's  abs«ice,  and  wkh  such 
troops  as  he  had  then  on  fiwt,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  Juba  being  about  to  join 
Scipio  near  Ruspina,  when  the  news  of  this  in- 
vasion of  his  own  country  overtook  him,  found 
himsdf  obliged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march, 
but  to  call  ofi"  from  hb  allies  great  part  of  the 
Numidian  light  troops,  who  were  already  in  their 
camp. 

Scipio^  though  thus  disappointed  of  the  great 
accession  of  force  which  he  expected  to  receive 
by  the  junction  of  Juba,  and  though  even  some- 
what reduced  in  his  foriner  number^  still  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  ofifendve ;  and  in  order  to 
bnve  his  enemy,  and  to  receive  some  species  of 
triumph  from  supposed  offers  of  battle,  repeatedly 
formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
camps.  In  repeating  these  operation^  he  ad- 
vanced still  nearer  and  nearer  to  Cesar's  en- 
trenchments) apd  seemed  to  threaten  his  camp 
with  an  attack.  In  return  to  this  insult,  or  to 
take  off  its  effects,  CiBsar,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  works,  affected  to  hear.of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach with  indifference,  and  without  moving 
from  his  tent,  gave  orders  for  the  ordinary  guards, 
which  lay  without  the  intrenchments,  not  to  be 
discomposed,  but  as  soon  tfs  the  enemy  approached 
them,  to  retire  behind  the  parapet  with  the  ut- 
most deliberation ;  and  Scipio,  upon  this  recep- 
tion, when  seemingly  most  bent  on  assaulting  the 
lines,  being  satisfied  as  usual  with  this  display  of 
his  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp. 

During  these  operations,  and  while  Juba 'was 
stilt  detained  in  Numidia  by  the  diversion  which 
Sitius  luid  occasioned  in  his  kingdom,  Cesar  had 
frequent  deserters  from  the  African  army,  and 
received  deputations  from  different  parte  o£  the 
country,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  him- 
self as  the  relation  of  Marius,  whose  memory 
was  still  recent  and  popular  in  that  province. 
Among  these  advances,  which  were  made  to  hini 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  he  had  a  message 
fiomthe  inhabitanto  of  AciUa,  a  place  situated 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  e(|ually  dis- 
tant firam  Adrumetum  and  from  Ruffaai,  offor- 
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mg  to  come  under  bv  nroteetkyn,  and  inviting 
him  to  take  poefecmon  or  their  town.  The  peo- 
ple of  thb  place,  like  most  other  towns  of  the 
province,  were  extremely  disafiected  to  Scipio 
on  account  of  the  severities  which  he  exercised, 
by  laying  waste  their  possessions  on  the  approach 
of  Cssar ;  and  as  they  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
aamo  measure,  they  were  desirous  to  put  them- 
advea  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  him.  Cssar 
accepted  of  their  ofier,  and  sent  a  dietachment  of 
his  army,  who  turning  round  the  enemy's  flank, 
after  a  lon^  night's  march  entered  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  Considius  having  intelligence 
of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Acilla,  sent  a  detach- 
ment at  the  same  time  from  Adrumetum  to  se- 
cure the  place ;  hot  coming  too  Iste,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  the  town, 
farouffht  forward  some  more  forces  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dis- 
locTre  them. 

WhUe  Cssar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend his  quarters  in  Africa,  and  to  enlarge  the 
source  of  his  subsistence,  Crisous  Sallustius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  de«gn  upon  wnich  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  and  was  able  to 
furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  from 
AlUenus,  at  Lillybeum,  a  large  convoy  and  fleet 
of  transports,  havine  on  boara  two  entire  legions, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together  with  eight 
hundred  Gaulish  cavalry,  a  thousand  archers  and 
slingera^  and  a  large  supply  of  provinons.  As 
soon  as  these  troops  were  hnded,  the  transports 
were  sent  hack  to  iLiUybsum,  in  order  to  recieive 
the  remainder  of  the  army  which  was  still  ex- 
pected from  thence.  These  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements at  once  relieved  Caesar's  army  from 
the  distress  which  they  suffered ;  and  by  so  great 
an  accession  of  strength,  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  put  him  in  condition  to  break 
from  the  confinement  hi  which  he  had  some  time 
temained,  and  to  act  on  the  oflTensive. 

The  first  object  upon  thb  change  in  his  a^irs, 
was  to  seize  upon  some  rising  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruspina,  wnich  Scipio  had 
neglected  to  occupy,  and  from  thence  to  pursue 
such  advantage  as  he  might  find  against  the  ene- 
my. For  thb  purpose,  he  decamj^  after  it  was 
dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
or  tenth  of  November,  and  turning  by  the  shore 
round  the  town  of  Ruspina,  arriv^  in  the  night 
on  the  ground  which  he  intended  to  occupy. 
Thb  was  part  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  at  a  few  Qules  distance  from  the  shors^ 
and  which,  on  the  north  of  Ruspina,  turns  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatro  round  a  plain  of 
about  fifteen  miles  extent  Near  the  middle  of 
chb  plain  stood  the  town  of  Uzita,  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  marshy  tract,  which  b  formed  by  the 
water  of  some  nvulets  that  M  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  spread  upon  the  plain  in  that  place. 
Scipio  had  posted  a  garrison  in  the  town,  and 
bau  occupira  the  ri^  on  one  side  of  the  am- 
phitheatre beyond  the  marsh,  but  had  neglected 
Uie  heights,  of  which  Cssar  now  took  poesessbn. 
It  seems,  that  on  theae  heights  there  remained  a 
number  of  tovrers,  or  a  species  of  castles  con- 
fltraoted  by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own 
wan.  In  these  Csasar  was  fumbhed  with  a  num- 
ber of  separate  kMigmenta^  whioh  he  joined  by  Hues, 
In  Older  to  continue  hb  oommunbation  with  the 
I  he  had  kft,  and  with  the  port  of  Ruspcna. 


He  had,  in  one  night,  made  a  consideniMe 
progress  in  these  works,  and  being  observed  at 
day-break,  Scipio,  in  order  to  interrupt  him, 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  about  a  mile  in  the  front  of  hb  own  en- 
campment. Cssar,  notwithstanding  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  did  not  at  first  think  it  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  hb  works ;  but  Scipio  seeming 
to  come  forward  with  intention  to  attack  him, 
while  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  was  at  work, 
he  ordered  the  wnote  under  arms,  still  keeping 
the  advantage  of  hb  ground  on  the  heights.  Some 
partbs  of  cavalry  and  ^ght  troops  came  near 
enough  to  skirmish  between  the  two  armies,  and 
Labbnus  being  advanced  on  the  right  beyond 
the  main  body  of  Sci[>io*s  foroes,  Cssar  sent  a 
detachment  round  a  village  to  attack  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  in  great  disoider,  after  having 
narrowhr  escaped  bang  entirely  cut  off.  This 
flight  of  Labbnus  spread  so  great  an  alarm  over 
Sapio^s  army,  that  the  whole,  with  precipitation, 
retired  to  their  camp.  Cssar  returned  to  nb  post, 
and  without  any  tiirther  interruption,  continued 
to  execute  the  works  he  had  already  begun.  As 
soon  as  these  were  finished  on  the  following  day, 
he  again  formed  in  order  of  battle,  to  return  the 
defiance  which  the  enemy  had  so  often  given  him, 
while  he  by  in  the  lines  of  Ruspina ;  and  ob- 
serving that  Scipio  remained  in  hb  camp,  he 
marched  on  to  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  by  be- 
tween the  two  anxues.  Scipio  being  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  thb  place,  at  which  he  had  de- 
posited some  part  of  his  magazines,  advanced  to 
sustain  the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  town ; 
and  Cssar,  belbving  that  an  actbn  was  likely  to 
follow^  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uzita  be- 
fore hb  centre,  having  both  hb  wings  extended 
beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Scipio^  not 
to  extend  hb  front  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town, 
drew  up  hb  array  in  four  lines,  consisting  or 
many  separate  bodies  interspersed  with  elephants ; 
but  as  Cssar  did  not  choose  to  attack  the  town, 
supported  as  it  was  by  Sci{»o^  army,  neither  did 
Scipio  choose  to  expoee  any  part  of  hb  line  by 
advancii^  beyond  it  Both  armies  having  r^ 
mained  in  this  posture  till  sun-set,  returned  at 
night  to  their  respective  camps. 

Csear  still  penuting  in  hb  design  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  Uzita,  pro- 
jected doobb  lines  of  approach  from  hb  present 
camp  to  the  town.  As  the  pbee  was  accesable 
to  tne  enemy,  and  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  Ujp  in  order  of  battle,  mbht  be  made  a 
part  of  their  line,  it  was  iinposable  for  Cssar  to 
invest  the  town,  or  even  to  approach  the  walls 
without  hazard  of  being  attacked  on  hb  flanks 
from  the  fiekl,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  from  the 
town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  the  approach  whbh 
he  intended  to  make  to  the  walb,  ne  carried  on 
from  hb  camp  on  the  hills  two  intrenohments  on 
the  riffht  and  the  bft,  forming  a  laneof  suflScient 
breadth  to  embrace  the  town.  Between  these 
paraUel  lines  hb  troops  advwneed  to  the  walls 
with  perfect  security,  and  under  cover  from  any 
attacks  that  migfat  be  made  on  their  flanks.  As 
soon  as  thb  laM  was  effocted  to  within  the  ne- 
cessary distance  of  the  walb^  he  threw  up  in  firont 
a  breast  work  opposite  to  the  rampaits  of  the 
town^  and  from  tkence  began  to  construct  the 
works  that  were  usually  empbyed  in  the  ledoc- 
tion  of  fortified  phces. 

During  the  depeikbiM^  of  thb  «ie|^  boU>  p«i 
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Um  receivml  creat  mnfbtcementa.  Sdpio  wai 
joined  by  the  lung  of  Numidia,  who  having  re- 
pellod  the  enemy  who  attempted  to  invsde  his 
own  kin^om,  now  came  with  three  bodies  of 
regular  infantry,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  legion,  eight  hundred  heavy  armed  or 
bridled  cavaliy,  with  a  great  multituile  of  light  or 
irregular  troops.  Csssar's  army,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  enemy,  were  moeh  diseouraged ; 
hot  on  seeing  that  Scirao,  even  after  he  was 
joined  by  the  king  of  Numidia,  still  remained 
on  the  defensive,  they  resumedttheir  former  con- 
fidence, and  were  themselves  soon  after  rein- 
forcefl  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  legionl^  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their  first  approach 
to  the  coast,  mistook  for  an  enemy  some  galleys 
which'  Cesar  had  stationed  oflf  the  harbour  of 
Thapsus,  and  under  this  mistake  stood  ofif  a^sain 
to  sea,  where  tliey  sufiered  many  days  from  sick- 
ness, want  of  provisbn^  and  of  water. 

These  legions  having  been  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  late  mutiny  in  Italy,  are  said  to  have 
now  come  without  onlers,  intending  to  evince 
their  zeal,  and  to  court  their  general's  fiivour  at 
a  time  when  their  service  might  be  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  necessary  to  his  safety.  The  prin- 
cipal historian  of  this  war,>  however,  relates  only, 
that  Cesar  having  observed  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions of  these  legions  to  have  occupied  entire 
transports  with  their  own  equipage;  to  the  ex- 
cloflion  of  the  troops  which  were  then  so  much 
wanted  for  the  service,  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  a  piece  of  justice,  whicn  he  had 
thoug[ht  proper  to  remit,  or  to  defer  on  a  former 
occasion.  That  he  dismissed  several  officers  of 
these  legions  from  the  service,  with  the  follovrins 
terms  of  reproach:  " For  you,  who  have  incited 
the  troops  of  the  Roman  people  to  mutiny  against 
the  republic,  who  have  plundered  the  aiiies,  and 
been  useless  to  the  state;  who,  in  place  of  soldiera, 
have  filled  transports  with  ^our  servants  and 
horses ;  who^  without  courage  in  the  field,  or  mo- 
desty in  your  quarters,  have  been  more  formidable 
to  your  country  than  to  her  enemies,  I  judge 
you  unworthy  of  any  trust  in  the  service  of  the 
republic,  and  therefore  order  you  forthwith  to  be 
cone  from  the  province,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  all  the  statbns  of  the  Roman  anny." 

The  other  incident^  which  are  dated  by  histo- 
rians during  the  dependence  of  the  siege  of  Uzita, 
do  not  serve  to  make  us  ac<^uainted  with  its  pro- 
gress, or  with  the  d^ail  of  its  operations.  The 
season  we  are  told  was  stormy,  and  Cesar's  army, 
in  order  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  board  of  the 
transports,  had  left  great  part  of  their  equipage 
behind  them  in  Sicily,  and  were  now  without 
any  covering  besides  their  shields,  exposed  to 
heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  appearances  of  fire,  wnich,  to  their  great 
anuusement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  flashes  of 
lightning,  became. stationary,  and  for  a  sensible 
time  continued  to  flame  on  the  points  of  their 
spears.  While  this  storm  continued,  the  ground 
upon  which  they  lay  was  overflowed  with  water, 
or  washed  with  continual  torrents  from  the  hillsi 
Cesar,  nevertheless,  pcnisted  in  the  sttack  of 
Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
defence  of  this  place  woukl  lav  the  enemy  under 
some  djaadvanti^e^  which  might  furnish  him  with 
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an  opportunity  to  decide  the  w«r.  Th«  nwmm 
were  accordingly  often  drawn  out  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  were  present  at  partial  engagementa 
of  their  cavalry  or  inegular  troops^  but  witbovt 
any  general  action. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  expectations  which 
must  have  attended  the  operations  of  ^his  8ic|^« 
Cesar  had  one  of  the  many  occasions,  on  which 
he  was  ever  so  readj  to  commit  his  genios)  his 
reputation,  and  his  hfe,  in  acts  of  seeming  teme- 
rity, which  peraons  of  inferior  ability  may  admiiv, 
but  never  can  safely  imitate.  Varus,  with  a  fleet 
of  fifty  galleys,  had  surprised  and  burnt  the  greater 
part  M  his  shipping  at  Leptis,  and  was  in  chase 
of  Acquila,  wno,  with  an  inferior  squadron,  vraa 
fiying  iiefore  him  to  the  southward.  Cesar  •!>- 
prehended  that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  advantage,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must 
soon  be  masten  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  his 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  the  coasts.  He 
knew  that  reputation  gained  or  lost  on  small  oc- 
caaons,  often  deckles  the  greatest  afiaire;  and 
that  adverse  cireunistances,  which  if  suffered  to 
accumulate,  niav  obscure  the  brightest  fortune^ 
can,  if  seasonably  encountered,  by  daring  efibrts 
of  resolution  and  courage,  be  actually  turned  to 
advantage.  He  instantly,  therefore,  went  in  per- 
son to  I^ptis,  from  whence  he  put  oflfin  a  hur^ 
and  having  overtaken  his  own  squadron,  which 
was  flying  before  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to 
put  about,  and  steer  directly  against  their  pur- 
suers. Varus  w^as  struck  with  this  mjaccount- 
able  change  in  the  conduct  of  his  enemy,  and 
supposing  them  to  have  come  in  sight  of  some 
powerful  support,  he  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowd- 
ing sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.  Cesar 
gave  cliase,  overtook  son\^  of  the  heaviest  sailers 
mat  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Adrumetum.  Here  be 
presented  himself  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 
having  given  this  turn  to  the  state  of  his  afSaixa 
at  sea,  and  left  peremptory  ordere  to  his  fleet  not 
to  resign  the  auvantage  which  they  had  gained 
by  the  enemy's  flight,  ne  returned  to  the  attack 
<ff  Uzita.  In  such  actions  the  fortunate  often 
Buoeeed,  because  the  attempt  appears  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  men  of  great  ability  may  no  doubt 
venture  into  the  midst  of  difficulties,  with  which 
persons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  means  fit  to 
contend. 

Cesar,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  communication  with  the 
aea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  frozn  thence, 
as  well  as  from  the  country  around  him,  in  whidi 
he  was  favoured  by  the  natives ;  yet  being  great^ 
circumscribed  by  the  superionty  of  the  enemj'a 
light  troops,  he  suffered  considerably  in  his  camp 
from  scarcity  of  provisions;  and  being  in  his  pre- 
sent operations  against  Uzita,  to  fight  with  a  nn- 
noerous  army,  in  detail,  belund  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  town,  without  being  able  to  engace  them 
upon  equal  terms  in  any  decisive  action,  he  toolt 
his  resolution  to  discontinue  the  siege,  and  to  ie> 
move  to  a  more  advantageous  station ;  or  to  on* 
dertake  some  enterprise,  in  which  be  was  more 
likely  to  succeed.  lie  accordingly  decamped  in 
the  night,  set  fire  to  the  wood  anid  straw  that  wae 
amassed  upon  the  ground,  left  the  lanes  he  had 
fortified  with  so  miNch  labour,  and  marching  by 
the  shore,  placed  his  boggage  between  the  co- 
lumn of  the  army  and  tM  sea,  and  thus  covered 
it  firooi  the  enemy,  who  he  expected  were  to  S^ 
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The  letreat  of  Conr  was  sufficient  to  oonfinn 
the  leaden  of  the  repubtican  party,  in  the  hopes 
they  had  fonned  of  being  able  to  wear  him  out 
by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him  acoord- 
mgly  by  the  heights,  and  having  observed  that 
he  stopped  at  Agar,  a  town  which  he  held  by 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  tbey  toolc  post  on 
thne  several  height^  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
nsiles  ftom  his  camp.  In  this  position,  they  were 
not  able  to  hinder  nim  from  making  in  Uie  con- 
ti^uoos  villages  and  fields  a  considerable  acqui- 
sitioa  of  povisbns  and  forsge,  which  greatly 
leXieved  his  army;  but,  to  prevent  his  farther 
ezconions  into  the  country,  and  to  secure  its 
pfodnce  to  their  own  use,  they  sent  two  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Reginus, 
with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of^eta, 
which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Agar,  and  on 
the  fi|^t  at  some  distance  beyond  their  present 
camp.  Cosar  had  intelligence  from  the  natives, 
that  these  troops  were  frequently  empfloyed  abroad 
in  ooDecting  provisions  and  forage,  anil  that  they 
might  easily  be  cut  oS,  and  the  town  be  surprised. 
He  accordingly  formed  a  design  ibr  this  purpose; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  it,  removed 
firom  the  plain  of  Agar,  and  fortified  a  strong 
camp  on  a  height  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  for  his  linest  he  put  the 
xemainder  of  the  army  in  motion  in  the  night, 
passed  by  the  enemyWi  stations,  and  surprised 
the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by  break  of 
day,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had 
left  the  place  in  perfect  security,  and  were  scat- 
tered in  foraging  parties  over  the  neighbouring 
country.  Having  placed  a  sufficient  detachment 
to  secure  this  new  acquisition,  he  set  out  upon 
his  return,  makins  a  disposition,  not  to  pass  the 
enemy  unobserved  which  was  no  longer  pnu^- 
cable,  but  to  force  his  way  through  any  impedi- 
ment they  might  oppose  to  his  march.  The  night 
eould  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he 
aet  out,  ther^re,  by  day,  leading  the  eovemor 
of  Zeta,  with  P.  Atrius,  who  belong^  to  the 
asBOciatbn  of  Utica,  his  prisoners,  together  with 
aome  part  ci  Juba's  equipage,  and  a  train  of 
camels^  loaded  vrith  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  place. 

The  enemy  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  his 
notions.  Scipio  was  come  out  of  ms  lines ;  and, 
not  hi  from  Gasar's  route,  had  pasted  himself  in 
order  of  battle.  Labienus  and  Afranius,  with  a 
great  power  of  cavalry  and  light  infimtry,  had 
taken  possession  of  some  heights  under  which  he 
was  to  pass,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  him  on 
Ids  fianKs,  and  on  his  rear.  Cnsar  was  aware 
of  these  difficulties;  it  was  nevertheless  neces^ 
aaiy  to  encounter  them.  He  trusted,  that  the 
head  of  his  column  must  force  its  way ;  and  he 
placed  his  whole  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear  of  his 
march.  When  he  came  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
being  aasailed,  as  usual,  by  the  African  cavalry 
with  peculiar  efforts  of  agility  and  cunning,  lie 
made  a  halt;  and  in  order,  by  some  great  exer- 
tion, if  poerible,  to  clear  his  way,  and  procure  to 
his  people  some  respite  in  pursuing  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  undisturbed,  he  ordered  the 
to  lay  down  the  kieds  which  they  usually 
the  enemy.    They  acoord- 


carried,and  to 

fngly  put  all  the  A&ioans  to  flight;  but  no  sooner 
*  their  march,  than  they  were  again  at^ 
20. 


tacked,  and  repeatedly  £MPoed  to  renew  the  same 
operations.  They  had  already  been  detained 
four  hours  in  passing  over  a  hundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  firom  the  place 
at  which  tbey  were  first  attacked.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  oblige  them  to  halt  for  the  night  on  a 
field,  which  was  destitute  of  water.  Scipio^  for 
this  purpose,  still  kept  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  observed, 
and  oocasbnally  supported,  the  operations  of  the 
light  troops. 

Ccesar  perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  must 
be  exposed,  if  he  should  bait  on  this  ground,  and 
saw  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  march ;  but 
observing,  that  as  often  as  the  cavalry  in  his  rear 
was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to 
support  them,  or  to  wait  till  tbey  had  recovered 
their  station,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his  dis- 
position, brought  forwara  the  hone  to  the  bead 
of  his  column,  and  substituted  a  chosen  body  of 
foot  in  the  rear,  who  although  under  an  inces- 
sant discharge  from  the  enemy,  continued  to 
move,  and  enabled  him,  though  slowly,  to  cfiect 
his  retreat  with  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  pace. 
In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  he  regained 
his  camp^  near  Agar,  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
loss. 

Having  thus  got  possession  of  2^ta,  a  post  on 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  Cssar  formed 
successive  designs  on  Vacca,  Samura,  and  Tys- 
dra,  places  similarly  situated  round  the  scene  of 
the  war.  His  design  on  the  first  of  these  places 
was  prevented  by  the  Numidianl^  who,  having 
intelligence  of  his  coming,  entered  before  him, 
and  r^loced  the  town  to  ashes.  Both  armies  be- 
ing in  motion  for  some  days,  he  farced  Saisuca} 
but  advancing  to  Tysdra,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, he  thought  proper,  upon  observing  the 
strength  of  the  place,  not  to  make  any  attempt 
against  it;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  having  re- 
turned to  his  station  near  Agar,  the  enemy  like* 
wise  resumed  their  former  position. 

While  Cesar  remained  at  this  post,  be  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  sick,  who  had  been  left 
hehind  the  army  in  Italy,  and  who  now  j<Mned 
their  legions,  together  with  a  body  of  four  hun- 
dred horse,  luid  a  thousand  arehers  and  slingers. 
With  this  accession  of  strength,  he  fonned  a  de- 
sign on  Tegea,  which  vras  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  supported  py  the  whole  of 
their  army,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  behind  the  towm ;  and  having  advanced,  in 
hopes  to  force  or  surprise  it,  about  eight  miles  on 
the  plain,  he  was  observed  by  Labienus  and 
Scipio,  who  came  forward  at  the  same  time, 
about  four  miles  beyond  their  own  station,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  their  detachment  These  consist- 
ing of  four  hundred  horse,  divided  themselves  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town ;  and  the  main 
armies  being  formed  in  order  of  battle,  with  thu 
post  between  them,  Cssar  gave  orders,  that  the 
party  of  horse,  wluch  ventured  to  show  them* 
selves  without  the  walls  of  Tegea,  should  be 
attacked.  The  events  which  followed  this  first 
encounter,  brought  into  action  several  detached 
bodies,  both  of  horse  and  of  foot,  that  were  sent 
from  the  different  sides  to  sustain  the  parties  en- 
gaged|  but  did  not  lead  to  any  general  or  decisive 
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and  bath  arnuM  netired  at  night  to  Uidr 
raspective  fines. 

In  many  of  Uuwe  partial  engagementa  which 
happened  in  this  campaign,  Csaar'a  cavalir  gave 
way  to  that  of  the  Africans.  In  one  of  their 
flights  Casar  met  an  eflicer,  who  was  running 
away  with  his  pofty,  and  afi(Bctin|r  to  believe  him 
under  a  mistake,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  "You 
are  wrong,"  be  said,  "  for  it  is  this  way  you  must 
go  to  the  enemy.'*  Even  the  legions  stood  greatly 
m  awe  of  the  Namidian  irr^ulars,  by  whom 
they  were,  on  many  occasions,  surprised  with 
some  new  feat  of  a^lity  or  cunning ;  and  they 
were  considerably  intmiidated  by  the  number  and 
formidable  appearance  of  the  elephants,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  withstand.  To  fortify  the 
minds  of  his  men,  and  to  prepare  tbera  to  meet 
such  antagonists^  Cssar  IumI  a  number  of  ele- 
phants brought  to  his  camp,  armed  and  hameraed 
« like  those  of  the  enemy.  He  exercised  his  horses 
in  presence  of  these  animals,  taught  his  men  in 
what  places  to  strike,  where  the  beast  was  vul- 
nerable, and  how  to  elude  their  fury.  He  like- 
wise made  aome  change  in  the  usual  exercifie.  of 
the  legion,  such  as  might  the  better  qualify  hie 
men  to  baflfe  or  refwl  the  artful  and  desultory  at- 
tacks of  the  Numidians;  and  as  he  frequently 
employed  his  regular  troops  in  foraging  parties, 
he  mured  them  hy  degrees  to  depart  Som  their 
usual  forms,  without  losing  their  couzaffe,  and  to 
recover  from  any  casual  disorder  into  which  they 
might  be  thrown.  To  show  his  own  oonfidlence 
in  the  superiority  of  his  men,  he  frequentljr  made 
an  offer  of  battle  on  equal  ground ;  and,  in  the 
manner  that  was,  in  their  turns,  common  to  both 
parties,  drew  a  species  of  triumph  fiom  his  ene- 
my's declining  to  fight 

In  these  operations  the  campaign  drew  on  to 
the  middle  of  February,  and  had  lasted  about  five 
months ;  during  this  time  Cesar  had  surmounted 
very  great  difficulties,  arising  from  the  dis^rsion 
of  his  fleet,  the  uncertaintjr  of  his  communication 
with  Italy,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisbns  in  a 
country  laid  waste  or  possessed  by  his  enemies. 
He  was  now  become  master  of  many  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory ; 
but  from  the  many  objects  which  required  his  at- 
tention in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
mained under  great  disadvantage  in  supporting  a 
dilatory  war,  m  which  it  appeared  that  Sdpio 
and  Labienus  were  resolved  to  peraisC.  In  order, 
if  possible,  to  break  thehr  measures,  he  formed  a 
design  upon  Thapsus,  their  principal  garrison 
and  sea-port  on  the  southern  houndaries  of  the 
province.  With  this  view  he  decamped  in  the 
night  from  his  station  near:  Agar,  aiKi  directing 
his  march  to  the  southward,  arrived  before  Thap- 
sus on  the  following  day.  As  he  had  formerly, 
in  order  to  secure  nis  convoys  against  any  at- 
tempts from  thenoe,  blocked  up  the  harbour  with 
his  ships,  he  now  seized  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  ttie  town,  and  invested  it  completely  from 
the  land. 

Scipio  and  Juba,  greatly  interested  to  preserve 
a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  put  their  armies 
in  motion,  and,  to  counteract  that  of  Cesar,  fol- 
bwed  him  by  the  route  of  the  hills.  Seeing  him 
Invest  Thapsus,  they  took  their  first  poete  on  two 
•eparate  heights,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  Cesar,  with  his  usual  indnstnr  and  des- 
patch, executed  lines  both  of  circumvallation  and 
of  oountenraUatioii.    By  these  Unei^  which  wen 


in  the  form  of  a  creaoent,  temnnatiitg  at  hslli 
ends  in  Uie  sea,  he  embraced  the  town,  and  prp-> 
posed  to  encamp  his  army  between  them.  Sapio 
was  suflkiently  acquainted  with  the  ground,  to 
know,  that  there  vims  near  the  harbour  a  narrosr 
channel,  or  salt-pit,  separated  from  the  sea,  by  ft 
second  beach  or  sand-bank,  which  it  was  possible 
the  enemy  might  not  have  observed,  and  by 
which  he  might  still  have  an  entry  to  the  town, 
or  be  able  to  throw  in  his  succours.  He  therfr- 
fore  advanced  with  his  whole  army ;  and  while 
he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Cesar  in  the  wofk« 
he  was  carrying  on,  sent  a  party  to  occupy  the 
sand-tank,  or  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town 
of  Thapsus  by  that  communication.  Cesar, 
however,  bad  already  taken  possession  of  this 
passage,  and  shut  it  up  with  three  seveiml  m- 
trenchments  or  redoubts,  so  placed  as  to  secure  it 
at  once  against  any  sallies  mm  the  garrison,  as 
well  as  attacks  from  the  field. 

The  combined  armyj  on  being  thus  disap- 
pointed of  any  eommumcation  with  the  town  of 
Tkipsus,  reinained  all  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  which  he  often 
affected  to  desire,  of  tcrminatmg  the  war  by  e 
battle.  But  Cesar,  either  because  he  had  not 
sufficiently  fiirtified  his  intrenchmente  to  secure 
his  rear  from  the  town,  or  because  he  would  not 
choose  that  moment  to  fight,  when  the  enttny 
was  prepared  to  receive  him,  made  no  adyanoes 
to  engage  on  tluit  day. 

Scipio,  remaining  on  the  same  grtnmd  all  nighty 
took  his  resohition  to  encamp,  and  at  break  of 
day  appeared  to  be  forming  the  usual  intrench- 
mente. Cesar  had  then  probably  completed  hie 
own  works ;  and  thinking  the  opportunity  fiur, 
or  being  determined  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
effect  a  lodgment  in  his  presence,  he  mlde  the 
usual  signal  to  prepare  for  action ;  and  leaving  a 
proper  tovce  to  man  his  intrenchmente  against  the 
town,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the 
field,  ordered  pert  of  his  fieet  to  get  under  sail,  to 
turn  a  head-land  in  the  rear  of  Die  enemy;  and 
as  soon  as  the  action  began  in  front,  to  ahurm 
them  with  shouts,  or  a  feint  to  land  and  to  attack 
their  rear.  Having  made  tliese  dispositions,  he 
put  his  army  in  motion,  and  beins  come  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  posture  of  the  enem^, 
observed,  that  their  main  body  was  already  m 
Older  of  battl&  with  the  ekiphante  disposed  on  the 
wings;  and  that  numerous  parties  were  stili  st 
work  on  the  lines,  within  which  they  meant  to 
encamp.  He  halted  end  made  a  disposition  eat> 
able  to  that  of  the  enemy.  His  centre  consMtod 
of  five  legbns,  his  wings  each  of  four ;  the  tenth 
and  second  legions  composed  the  right  wing,  the 
eighth  and  nmth  composed  the  left  Five  o(k 
horts^  together  with  the  cavalry,  were  selected  to 
support  tne  archers  and  slingers  that  were  to  fae> 
gin  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  elephants.  Cesar 
himself  went  round  every  division  on  foot,  ex> 
horted  the  veterans  to  be  mindful  of  the  high 
reputation  which  they  had  to  support,  and  reccm- 
mended  to  the  new  levies  to  toke  example  from 
those  who  were  already  peesessed  of  se  rnndi 
glory,  and  who  were  instructed  by  long  ezpe> 
rience  in  the  arts  to  be  practised  in  the  di^  of 
battle  against  an  enemy. 

White  Cesar  was  thus  employed,  the  legions 
of  Scipio  appeared  to  reel;  they  at  one  tknsM- 
tired  behind  their  imperfect  works,  again  changed 
their  poipose^  and  came  back  to  m 
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Muiy  of  Cnar's  offioen,  and  many  of  the  wle- 
nn  aoldien^  well  acquainted  with  this  ngn  of 
diBtiactioQ  and  irreflolution,  called  aloud  for  the 
aisnal  of  baUle.  But  be  himael^  poasihly  to 
whet  their  ardour,  aa  well  as  to  ke^  them  in 
breath,  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  line. 

In  this  situation  of  the  two  armies,  Gosar  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  c^  the  epilepsy, 
to  which  he  was  subject;  a  disease  which,  al- 
though it  attacks  the  seats  of  understanding  and 
of  sense,  and  suspendsi  for  a  time,  all  the  exer- 
cises of  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  does 
not  appear  from  this  example  to  impair  the  facul- 
ties, nor  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  highest 
meaeures,  and  their  ablest  exertions.  The  report, 
however,  b  not  consistent  with  the  narration  of 
Hiitius.  This  historian,  although  he  allows  that 
the  tniops,  in  the  last  part  of  their  motion  to  en- 
gage, acted  without  any  orders ;  and  while  Cssar 
wished  them  to  advance  more  deliberately,  that 
they  forced  a  trumpet  on  the  right  to  sound  the 
usual  chaige,  and  that  the  whole  line,  without 
•  a^  other  signal,  overwhelming  by  force  all  the 
omoers  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  continued 
to  rush  on  the  enemy:  yet  he  observes  that 
Cesar,  instead  of  being  out  of  condition  to  act, 
took  his  resolution  to  excite  an  ardour  which  he 
could  not  restrain ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  his  whole  anny  at  once  with  united  force 
into  action,  commanded  all  his  trumpets  to  sound, 
and  himself,  mounting  on  horseback,  rode  up 
with  the  foremost  ranks.  The  battle  began  on 
the  right,  where  the  enemy's  elephants  being 
galled  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones,  reeled 
back  on  the  troope  that  were  posted  to  sustain 
them,  trod  part  of  the  infantry  under  foot,  and 
broke  over  the  unfinished  intienchments  in  their 
rear. 

The  left  of  Scipio's  army  being  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  after  gave  way;  and  the 
whole  fled  to  toe  camp  which  they  had  formerly 
occupied ;  but  in  their  flight,  being  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusbn,  and  scaparated  from  their 
oflker^  they  arrived  at  the  pkoe  to  which  they 
fled,  without  any  person  of  rank  to  rally  or  com- 
mand them.  Ill  tnis  state  of  consternation  they 
threw  down  their  arms^  and  attempted  to  take 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  their  Numidian  ally.  But 
this  bein^  already  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
thsY  contmued  their  flight  to  the  nearest  heights; 
and  being  without  arms,  awaited  their  fate  in  a 
stale  of  helpless  despair.  When  they  saw  the 
Icoops  thai  parsued  them  advance,  they  made 
agns  of  submission,  and  saluted  the  victors  with 
a  about;  but  in  vain.  They  were  instantly  at- 
tacked by  the  victorious  army  of  Cnsar,  who, 
though  aflecting  clemency  on  former  occasiona. 
now  seemed  to  he  actuated  with  a  paroxysm  or 
nge  and  thirst  of  blood;  contrary  to  the  orders 
and  entreaties  of  their  general,  they  put  the  whole 
of  this  unarmed  and  defenceleas  multitude  to  the 
swonL  They  are  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
seiied  the  opportunity  of  satiating  their  revenge 
on  some  of  their  own  offioen  who  had  offended 
them.  One  was  actually  murdered,  another, 
being  woonded,  fled  to  Caaarfor  protection ;  and 
manr  penons  of  distinction^  senators  and  Roman 
knights,  observing  their  danger,  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  to  some  place  of  concealment,  till  the 
pnsent  fuiy  of  the  troops  should  abate. 

In  the  bqpnning  of  this  memonble  action,  the 
gairisoa  of  Tfaapsos  had  sallied,  but  weie  re- 


pnlssd  with  leas.  When  the  contest  was  onff 
Cesar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  displayed 
the  trophies  of  vKtory ;  but  had  no  answer.  On 
the  following  day,  lie  drew  up  his  army  under 
the  walls  of  ttie  town ;  and  m  that  place  pro- 
nounced his  thanks  to  the  legions  for  toeir  beha- 
viour, and,  without  any  reprnch  for  the  disorder 
and  cruelty  of  the  preceding  day,  declared  what 
were  to  be  the  rewards  which  he  intended,  at  r 
proper  time,  for  the  veterans ;  and,  by  some  im- 
mediate mark  of  his  &vour,  distinguished  a  few 
who  had  signalized  themselves.  Ue  appointed 
Cains  Rubellius,  with  three  hsipons,  to  continue 
the  siege  of  Thapsus,  and  Cn.  Domitius  with  two 
others  to  reduce  Tysdra;  and  having  sent  for- 
ward M.  Messala,  with  a  body  of  horse  on  the 
road  to  Utica,  he  himself  fbUowed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army.i 

At  Utica  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
the  empire,  all  who  were  obnoxions  to  Cssar,  or 
who^  from  a  zeal  for  the  republic,  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  power.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  towards  night,  a  person  who  ha'd  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  coming  to  Utica,  this  un- 
happy convention  of  citizens  was  struck  with  the 
greatest  alarm.  Under  the  efifiKts  of  their  con- 
sternation, the]^  met  in  the  strec^  rfin  to  the 
gates,  and  again  returned  to  their  habitations. 
They  crowdra  together  in  the  public  places,  and. 
separated  by  turns,  and  passed  the  night  in  ex- 
treme confusion.  Cato  repreaented  to  them,  that 
the  accounts  they  received  might  be  exaggerated, 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  their  fean.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day  he  called  them  together,  and 
bud  before  them  estate  of  the  place,  or  the  works^ 
military  stores,  provisions,  arms,  and  numbers  of 
men;  and  having  commended  the  zeal,  which 
they  had  hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the  repub- 
lic, exhorted  them  now  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  means  they  had  still  of  defending  them- 
selves, or  at  least  of  making  their  peace  in  a  body : 
declared,  that  if  they  were  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  victor,  he  sboukl  impute  their  conduct  to  ne- 
cessity ;  but  if  they  were  determined  to  resist,  he 
should  reserve  his  sword  for  the  last  stake  of  the  re- 
public, and  share  with  them  in  the  conseouences  of 
a  resolution,  which  he  should  bve  and  admire.  He 
contended,  that  they  were  now  to  consider  them- 
selves as  assembled,  not  in  Utica,  but  in  Rome ; 
"that  the  force  of  the  republic  was  yet  great,  and 
might  still,  as  on  former  occasions,  rise  again  from 
ita  ruins ;  that  the  forces  of  Ciesar  must  still  be 
distracted  or  separate,  to  make  head  against  ene- 
mies who  were  appearin([  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire;  that  m  Spam  his  own  army  had 
deserted  from  him,  ana  the  whole  province  had 
declared  for  the  sons  of  Pompey;  that  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  yet  erect,  and 
would  not  bend  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant ;  that 
lus  enemies  were  multiplying  while  he  seemed  to 
destroy  them ;  that  bis  own  example  should  in- 
struct them ;  or  rather,  that  the  courage  which  he 
exerted  in  the  paths  of  guilt  and  of  infiuny.  shoukl 
animate  those  vho  were  about,  cither  to  (lie  with 
honour,  or  to  secure  for  their  country  blessings 
in  wbkih  they  themselves  were  to  share."  At 
this  aasembly,  a  resolution  was  accordingly  taken 
to  defend  the  city  ci  Utica,  and  numbers  of 
slaves,  who  were  set  free  bjr  their  maatere  for  this 
purpose,  were  armed  and  inrolled.    But  it  soon 
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appeared,  that  the  aaierably  eonaiiced  of  penons 
unable  to  perabt  in  this  resolution,  and  who  were 
preparing  separately  to  merit  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror  by  an  entire  and  earlj  submission. 
They  soon  made  a  ^neral  profeaifon  of  this  do- 
sign,  expressed  their  veneration  of  Cato;  but 
confessed,  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  act 
with  him  in  so  an^uous  a  scene;  assured  him, 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  send  a  message  to 
Cssar,  the  firit  object  of  it  should  be  to  intercede 
for  his  safety ;  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it, 
they  should  accept  of  no  quarter  for  themselves. 
Cato  no  longer  opposed  their  intentions ;  but  said, 
that  he  himself  must  not  be  included  in  thein 
treaty ;  that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  Cssitr  had 
to  dispose  of  his  person;  that  what  had  hitherto 
happened  in  the  wdr  only  served  to  convict  Cm- 
sar  of  designs  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  always  denied.  He  will  now,  at 
least,  own,  he  said,  that  his  opponents  had  reason 
for  all  the  suspicions  they  suggested  against  him. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  party  of 
ScipiO's  horae,  which  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
were  with  difficulty,  by  Cato's  intreaties^  hindered 
from  putting  every  Roman,  who  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  CiBsar,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  to  the  sword.  Being  diverted  from  this 
act  of  violence,  and  furnished  with  some  money 
for  their  immediate  subsistence,  they  continued 
their  retreat  Most  of  the  senators,  who  were 
wesent,  took  shipping  and  escaped.  Lucius 
Cesar  undertook  to  carry  to  his  kinsman  a  peti- 
tion from  such  of  the  Roman  citizens  as  remained ; 
and  said  to  Cato^  at  parting,  that  he  would  gladly 
fall  at  the  victor's  feet  to  make  hit  peace.  To 
which  Cato  answered,  "  If  I  were  disposed  to 
make  my  peace  with  Cesar,  I  should  repair  to 
him  in  person ;  but  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
I  am  not  an  object  of  his  pardon,  and  shall  not 
request  what  it  were  insolence  in  him  to  offer  me 
as  a  favour."  He,  however,  on  .this  occasion,  ob- 
served to  his  own  son,  that  it  would  no^  become 
him  to  k;ave  his  fiither.  "At  a  fit  time,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  put  yourself  on  the  victor's  mer- 
c^,  but  do  not  take  part  in  public  aflairs :  the 
limes  do  not  afiford  a  station  m  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  you  to  act"  **And  why,"  said 
the  young  man,  '*  will  you  not  take  the  benefit 
of  the  victor's  clemency  for  yourself,  as  welt  as 
for  me  7"  **I  was  bom  to  freedom,"  he  said, 
**  and  cannot,  in  my  oM  age,  be  reconciled  to  ser- 
vitude. For  you  these  times  were  destined ;  and 
t  may  become  you  to  submit  to  your  fate." 
Having  passed  the  day  in  aiding  his  friends  to 


procure  the  means  of  their  escape,  be  went  im 
the  bath,  and  supped  as  usual,  without  any  marka 
of  dejection  or  afrectatbn  of  ease;  and  being  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  after  some  time  which  he 
employed  in  reading,  he  killed  himself.  His  at- 
tendants, upon  hearing  a  noise  which  alarmed 
them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  woukl  have  dreased 
the  wound,  but  he  tore  it  up  with  his  hand,  and 
expired  in  making  this  efforti  Every  one, 
throiiffh  the  day,  had  been  anxious  to  know  what 
was  the  design  which  Cato  covered  under  the 
appearance  of  so  much  concern  for  others,  and 
of  so  little  care  for  himself.  On  the  first  report 
of  his  death,  multitudes  crowded  to  the  door  of 
his  <^uarters,  and  gave  the  most  unfeigned  demon- 
straUons  of  dejection  and  sorrow.  The  colony 
of  Utica,  though  originally  hostile  to  his  cause, 
and  still  in  the  interest  of  Cesar,  ordered  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  plaoB  of 
interment 

Cato  died  in  the  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  tem- 
per; comprehensive,  impartial,  and  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  the  love  of  mankind.  But  in  his 
conduct,  probably  became  independent  of  passion 
of  any  sort,  and  chose  what  was  just  on  its  own 
account  He  professed  to  believe,  vrith  the  sect 
whose  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  might 
not,  in  particular  circumstances,  be  expedient  for 
a  man  to  preserve  or  lay  down  his  life ;  out  that, 
while  he  kept  it,  the  only  good  or  evil  competent 
to  him  consisted  in  the  part  which  he  took,  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  mankind.  He  had  long 
foreseen  the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  was 
exposed,  and  determined  to  live  only  while  be 
could  counteract  the  designs  that  were  formed 
against  it^  The  leader  of  the  successful  party 
thought  proper  to  apologize  for  himself,  I7  decry 
ing  the  virtues  of  Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
in  his  own  and  the  subsequent  ages^  were  equally 
pleased  to  extol  them ;  and  he  is  a  rare  exampte 
of  merit,  which  received  its  praise  even  amidst  the 
adulation  that  was  paid  to  his  enemies  ;*  and 
was  thought,  by  the  impartial,  equally  above  the 
reach  of  commendation  or  censure.^ 


1  Dto.  Cass.  Appian.  Plutarch.  Ilirtlus  de  Bello 
Africano. 

S  Bod  ver6  laudari  ills  vir  non  potest  nisi  bae  onia. 
U  sunt ;  quod  illeca,  que  nunc  sunt,  et  fiitora  vidsrit, 
et  ne  derent  conienderit,  et  fhcia  ne  vidersi,  vitamrs. 
liqueriL    Cirer.  ad  Alt.  lib.  zii.  ep.  4. 

3  See  the  writinfrt  of  Virgil  an4i  Horace. 

4  Cujus  gloria  neque  profiiit  quitquam  laadaado. 
nee  viluperando  quisquam  nocuit,  quuni  utniaiqiie 
Bummii  proditi  feeerint  ingeniii.  Frag.  Livia  ex 
Uicronym.  Prolog,  lib.  xi.  in  Oscam. 
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WHEN  CiBsar  was  infonned,  on  hia  march 
from  Thapsus,  that  of  aU  the  principal  men  of 
the  opposite  party,  Cato  alone  remained  at  Utica 
to  receive  him,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  interpret  his 
conduct,  and  possibly  might  have  found  it  difficalt 
to  determine  now  he  should  deal  with  an  antago- 
nist, whom  he  neither  could  reconcile  to  his  usur- 
pation, nor  treat  as  a  criminal.  The  character 
of  generosity  towards  bis  enemies,  which  Cssar 
had  assumed,  laid  him  under  some  obligation,  in 
point  of  consistency,  to  treat  the  person  of  Cato 
with  respect ;  and  the  opportunity  he  would  have 
had,  in  that  instance,  of  exercising  his  clemency 
with  so  much  lustre,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 
In  the  busiest  scene  of  hia  life  he  had  not  any 
party  object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain ;  hie 
had  repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosity  to 
ambition ;  and  when  he  took  the  field  against  the 
republic,  he  had  few  private  resentments  to  grati- 
fy :  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of  reluctance  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  dtizens,  the  reverse 
of  what  remained  so  much  an  obiect  of  horror  in 
the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to 
cover  the  effects  of  this  destructive  war,  and  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  In  the 
balk  of  his  fellow  citizens  he  had  found  either 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  ambition, 
or  tools  with  which  he  might  work  in  removing 
it;  they  were  the  dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to 
the  imputations  of  suiister  designs  or  unreason- 
able obstinacy  which  he  cast  on  his  opponents.  In 
Oato,  perhaps  alone,  he  found  a  measure  of  esti- 
mation, which,  with  all  his  abilities  and  pros- 
perous fortune,  he  could  not  neglect,  and  a  pene- 
tration which,  without  management  for  his  per- 
«on,  treated  his  politics  as  a  system  of  villany 


devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cato 
therefore  alone,  of  all  his  antagonists,  he  possibly 
hated  beyond  the  possibility  <n  a  reconciliation.^ 

Cssar  was  in  reality,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation  of  his  friend  Curio,  neitner  sanguinary 
nor  scrupulous  of  blood,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
indifferent  to  both,  and  ready  to  do  vrnatever  was 
most  likely  to  promote  his  designs.  As  he  had 
already  sufficiently  provided  for  the  reputation  of 
clemency,  he  now  made  a  fVeer  use  of^his  sword, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  disturb  his  government, 
he  dipped  his  bands  with  less  scruple  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemies.  As  he  pursued  Pompey  into 
Ej^pt,  under  a  certain  impression  that  the  death 
of^this  rival  was  material  to  the  establishment  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  to  Utica  as  a  place  at  which  he  might 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic  On  heanng 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  served  to  discover  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  "  I  must  be 
allowed,"  he  said,  "to  envy  this  man  the  splen* 
dour  of  his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour 
of  preserving  his  life."  Having  passed  through 
Uzita  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  his  march,  and  being  met  by  numbers 
who  came  to  make  their  submission,  he  arrived 
at  Utica  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  night 
without  the  gates. 

Marcus  Messala  had  ahready  taken  possession 


5  Bt  euncU  terranun  subacU  prater  atroecm  aai* 
■urn  CstoMis. 
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of  the  town.  Cwmt  entered  on  the  foOowine 
day;  and  having  ordered  the  people  to  attend 
hiin,  made  a  speech,  in  which  lie  thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  fijr  their  faithful  attachment  to 
hie  cause ;  but  spoke  of  three  hundred  Roman 
citizens,  who  had  contributed  to  support  the  war 
against  him,  in  terms  which  suflSaently  showed 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  court  the  reputation  of 
merey.  Appian  says,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  hands  were  by  his  order  put  to  death. 
Hirtius  relates,  that  he  only  confiscated  their 
effects,  and  that  this  sentence  was  aflerwards 
changed  into  a.  limited  fine,  amounting  in  all  to 
two  hundred  thousand  sestertia,  or  atout  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican 
pait^  in  Africa,  the  leaders  continued  their  fiight 
u  dififerent  directions.  Many  who  surrendered 
themselves  were  spared ;  but  most  of  those,  who, 
in  their  attempts  to  escape,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  either  Killed  themselves,  or  by  Cesar's 
order  were  put  to  death.i  Afranius  and  Faostus 
Sylla  having  joined  a  party  of  cavalry  that  fled 
by  Utica  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  mteroepted 
by  Sitius,  and  defending  themselves,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  party,  were  taken.  In  a 
few  days  aner  this  event,  these  prisoners,  under 
pretence  of  a  riot  in  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 

Sdpio,  with  DamasippiUB,  JTorquatus,  and 
PItttonus  Rustianus,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
aea  into  Spain.  ^  After  being  tossed  some  days 
with  contrary  winds,  they  ventoied  to  put  into 
Hippo,  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  where  tney  met 
witn  a  squadron  of  Ciesar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Sitius.  Their  vessel  being  boarded,  they  were 
asked  with  impatience,  where  is  the  general  ? 
Sdmo  himself  made  answer,  the  generalis  well ; 
tfnd  in  uttering  these  words  stabbed  himself  and 
went  headlonginto  the  sea. 

Jttba,  with  Petreius,  having  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle  at  Thapsus,  lay  concealed  by  day, 
and  continued  their  flight  in  the  night  towards 
Zama,  a  place  which,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  king  of  Numidia  had  fortified,  and  made 
the  residence  of  his  women,  and  the  repository  of 
his  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects  He  knew 
that  if  he  should  be  taken  captive  by  a  Roman 
general,  the  consequence  was  being  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  possibly  afterwards  put  to  death.  H« 
had  therefore  provided  this  retreat  in  case  of  an 
unfortunate  issue  to  the  war ;  intending  it  merely 
as  a  place  at  which  he  mi^ht  die  in  states  With 
this  intention  he  had  raised,  near  to  the  royal 
palace,  a  pile  of  wool  on  which  he  meant  to  con- 
sume whatever  could  mark  or  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  set 
tbese  materials,  and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on 
fire,  to  commit  himself  and  his  women  to  the 
flames. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  bad  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
king,  not  choosing  to  celebrate  hj  such  an  offer- 
ing the  exit  of  a  vanquished  pnnce,  shut  thdr 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  rcfase  sending  the 
women  to  him,  on  a  supposition  that  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  be 
involved  in  liis  ruin. 


1  DIo.  c«M.  lib.  zliii.  e.  13.  Appian.  de  Hello  Civili, 
lib.  ii    Floras,  Batropiiis,  HiniuSb 


Juba  finding  himself  thus  disobeyed,  even  br 
his  own  subjects,  retired  to  one  of  his  countiy 
seato ;  and  having  ordered  a  splendid  enteitaii>- 
ment,  at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petreius  fell  to- 
gether by  their  own  swords.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  government  of  it  was  committed  to  Sal- 
lust  the  Distorian.  The  son  of  the  king,  yet  an 
infant,  was  reserved  to  make  a  pert  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  victor's  triumph.^  The  furniture 
and  omamente  of  his  palaces  were  sold,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  sum  of  money.  '  Great  oon- 
tributioiis  were  raised  at  the  same  time  in  thoee 
parts  of  Africa  which  had  been  already  subjected 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  Toe  is- 
habitonte  of  Thapsus  were  made  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  Roman  sestertia ;'  those  of  Adrumetuin, 
eighty  thousand ;  those  of  Leptis  and  Tysdra 
paid  the  quotas  exacted  from  them  in  com  and 
oil. 

Cesar  having,  in  this  manner,  closed  a  scene 
in  which  he  haid  destroyed  fifly  thousand  of  his 
opponents,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  most 
oDstlnate  adherente  of  the  republican  party,  and 
having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory  whicfa,  by 
the  report  aflerwards  made  in  t&e  .assembly  c^ 
the  people,  was  fitted  to  yield  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  jerun, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  weight  of  o3,4  he 
embarked  at  Utica,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and 
in  three  days  after  he  sailU  from  thence,  arrived 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
said  Cicero,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen. 
Before  his  departure  from  Africa  he  had  made 
necessary  arrangements  respecting  the  army ;  and, 
although  he  had  recently  availed  himselr  of  the 
services  of  the  legions  who  had  mutinied  in  Ttaly, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  offence,  yot 
he  took  the  benefit  of  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  his  affaire  to  indulge  his  resentment ;  and 
that  they  might  not  communicate  with  factious 
spirita  in  Italy,  have  leisure  to  over-rate  their  ser- 
vices, or  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  exorbitant  demands^  he  ordered  them  to  lie 
broke  and  disbanded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  who  had  given  him  the  victory  in 
that  country,  he  ordered,  after  receiving  the  ne- 
cessary refreshments,  to  proceed  in  the  voy^age  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  still  some  resistance  to  a{»- 
prehend  from  the  sons  of  Pompey. 

Leaving  the  army  therefore  to  pursue  this 
course,  Cssar  himself  took  shippsn^  again  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June ; 
and,  being  some  time  detained  by  contrair  winds, 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  fol- 
lowing montli  ;*  having  since  the  time  of  his  de- 
prture  from  Italy,  on  the  expedition  to  Africa, 
in  which  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  surmount, 
spent  no  more  than  six  months. 

The  news  of  Caesar's  victory  had  been  some 
time  received.  The  principal  supports  of  the  re- 
public had  fallen  at  Thapsus  and  at  Pharsalia ; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  favourably 
received  by  their  late  father's  adherente  in  Spain^ 
were  not  yet  supposed  to  be  in  condition  to  remst 
the  victor,  the  revolution  in  bis  favour  seemed  to 
be  complete, 'and  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire subjected  to  his  power.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  that  he  should  take  possearion  of 
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Uttt  mteveignty  to  which  he  aspiied,  and  in 
which,  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  to  him  there 
was  a  charm,  even  in  the  court  that  was  paid  to 
him,  as  well  as  in  the  posBesuon  of  power. 

Whatever  distress  tne  surviving  members  of 
the  commonwealth  nm  have  suffered  on  the  loss 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  late  bloody  transactions  of  this  war,  or  what- 
ever mortification  they  may  have  felt  on  the  loas 
•if  their  own  political  consequence,  as  partners  in 
the  empire  of  the  world,  no  sj^mptoms  of  aversion, 
or  unwilling  submission,  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  all  orders  of  men  hastened  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  victor,  and,  by  their  servile  adu- 
lations, to  anticipate  the  state  of  degradation  into 
which  they  were  soon  to  be  reduced. 

In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  a  conti- 
nual thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed  for 
the  late  victory  at  Thapsus.  The  power  of  dic- 
tator was  conferred  on  Caeear  for  ten  years,  and 
that  of  censor,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal 
of  honours  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
which,  on  account  oi'  the  abuse  to  which  it  was 
subject,  had  been  some  time  abolished,  was  now 
under  a  new  title,  that  of  Praifectna  Morum^  re- 
stored in  his  person.  At  the  same  time  the  no- 
mination of  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  formerly 
elected  by  the  people,  was  committed  to  him.  He 
was,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  seventy-two  Motors,  triple  the  number 
of  those  who  used  to  attend  the  dictators,  and  he 
was  to  enjoy,  for  Kfe,  many  of  the  inferier  pre- 
rogatives, which,  under  the  repuhlic,  served  to 
distinguish  the  first  officers  of  stdte ;  such  as  theit 
of  giving  signals  for  the  horses  to  start,  or  for 
the  other  snorts  to  begin  at  t|ie  g[ames  of  the  cir- 
cus ;  and  that  of  delivering  liis  opinion  before  anv 
one  else  in  the  senate.  It  was  likewise  ordered, 
that  he  should  have  in  the  senate  a  gilded  chair 
of  state,  placed  next  to  that  of  the  consul ;  «nd, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  join  ridicule  with  these 
extraordinary  honours,  it  was  decreed  that  as  the 
conqueror  of  Gaul,  in  his  triumphs  he  should  be 
drawn  by  white  horses,  to  put  him  on  a  foot  of 
equality  with  CaooIIus,  to  whom  this  distinction 
had  been  given,  as  the  restorer  of  his  country 
from  its  destruction  by  the  ancestors  of  that  na- 
tion ;  that  his  name  should  be  inserted,  instead 
\A  that  of  Catullus,  as  the  person  wtra  had  re- 
built the  capitoI ;  that  a  car,  like  that  of  Jtipiter, 
should  be  placed  for  him  in  the  same  temple,  and 
near  to  the  statue  of  the  god  himself;  and  that 
his  own  statue,  with  the  title  of  a  demi-god, 
should  be  erected  on  a  globe  representing  the 
earth. 

It  is  said  that  Ctesar  refused  many  of  the  ho- 
nours which  were  decreed  to  him^  hot  in  these, 
which  he  no  doubt  encouraged,  or  favourably  re- 
ceived, he  sufficiently  betrayed  a  vanitj  which 
but  rarely  accompanies  such  a  distinguished  su- 
periority of  understanding  and  courage.  Though 
m  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  he  rendered 
men  subservient  to  his  purpose ;  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  in 
respect  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  dengns^ 
he  was  tar  above  those  who  were  eminent  in  the 
liistory  of  mankind ;  yet  in  respect  to  the  end 
which  he  puesued,  in  respect  to  the  passions  he 
had  to  gratify,  he  was  one  merely  of  the  vulgar, 
and  condescended  to  be  vain  of  titles  and  honours, 
wiueb  he  has  shared  with  persons  of  the  meanest 
capacity.     Insensible  to  the  honour  of  bdng 


deemed  the  equal  in  rank  to  Cato  and  Cftfollas^ 
to  Hortensius  and  Cicero^  and  (he  equal  in  repo* 
tatibn  to  Sylla,  to  Fabins,  and  to  the  Sdpios^  he 
preferred  biehfig  a  superior  among  profligate  men, 
the  leader  among  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  to  ex- 
tort by  force  from  his  fellow  citizens  a  deference 
which  his  wonderful  abilities  must  have  made 
unavoidable,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  mag- 
nanimity to  despise  it 

^  CflBsar,  soon  after  the  distincQons  now  men- 
tioned were  bestowed  upon  him,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  speech 
which,  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  roaster, 
was  full  of  condescension  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
fellow  citizen  was  fraught  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely. A  speech  dehvered  on  so  remarkable  an 
occasion  was  likely  to  be  in  sul«tance  preserved ; 
and  under  the  government  of  his  successors,  by 
whom  he  was  numbered  with  the  gods,  it  was 
not  likely  to  get  abroad  but  with  a  view  to  do 
him  honour.  "  Let  no  man,"  he  said,  "  imagine 
that,  under  the  favour  of  my  exalted  situation,  I 
am  now  to  indulge  myself  in  acts,  or  even  in  ex- 
pressions, of  severity ;  or  that  I  am  to  follow  the 
example  of  Marius,  of  Cinna,  of  Sylla,  or  of  most 
others,  who,  having  subdued  their  enemies,  dropL 
in  the  height  of  their  fortune,  that  character  of 
moderation,  under  which  they  had  formerly  en- 
ticed men  to  their  party.  I  have  appeared  aft 
along  in  my  true  character,  and  now,  in  the 
height  of  my  power,  have  no  change  to  make  in 
my  conduct.^  The  more  my  fortunes  advance, 
the  more  I  will  endeavour  to  use  them  properly. 
My  sole  object,  while  I  endeavoured  to  nse  above 
my  enemies,  was  to  secure  for  myself  a  ntuation 
in  which  I  might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity 
and  safety;  ana  I  shall  not  now  imitate  the  ex* 
amples  which  I  myself  oQen  have  condemned,  nor 
sully  the  splendour  of  my  victories  by  an  impiioper 
use  of  my  power,  • 

**  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  by  vigour, 
so  they  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  s&uld 
be  most  caiefolly  preserved  by  those  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  share  of  them.  I  covet  sincere  affec- 
tion and  genuine  praise;  not  the  adulation  that 
springs  from  fear  and  hatred.  These  are  my 
serious  thoughts,  confirmed  on  reflection;  and 
you  shall  find  me  governed  by  them  in  all  the 
actions  of  my  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  your  lord 
or  your  tyrant,  but  your  chief  and  your  leader. 
When  the  state  has  occasion  for  my  authority, 
you  shall  find  in  me  a  dictator  and  a  consul ;  but 
on  ordinary  occasions,  no  more  than  a  private 
roan. 

**  I  have  spared  many  who  were  repeatedly  in 
arms  against  me.  I  have  shut  my  ears  to  tlie  in- 
formations of  the.  hidden  designs  of  others,  and 
have  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers  which  could 
lead  to  a  detection  of  my  secret  enemies.  To 
most  of  you  I  can  have  no  resentment^  and  I  do 
not  inchne  to  raise  prosectttioBs  against  those 
who  may  think  they  nave  incurred  my  displea- 
sure. Live,  therefore,  with  me  from  this  time 
forward  in  confidence,  as  children  with  their  fe- 
ther.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  powe? of  punishing 
the  guiltv,  as  fiir  as  justice  requires ;  but  will  pro- 
tect the  innocent,  and  reward  the  deserving. 

"  Let  not  these  appearances  of  military  force 
alarm  you.    The  troops  which  are  quartered  in 


€  Die.  Cass.  lib.  xmi.e.l& 
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the  dty,  and  which  attend  my  penon,  an  des- 
tined to  defend,  not  to  oppress  tne  citis^ns ;  and 
they  wlU  know,  upon  every  occasbn,  the  limits 
of  their  duty. 

**  Uncommon  taxes  have  lately  heen  levied  ip 
the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  private 
use.  I  have  in  reality  expended  my  fortune, 
cmd  contracted  immoderate  debts  in  the  public 
service ;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne  so  gntd, 
ft  part  of  the  btirden,  am  likewise  made  to  bear 
the  blame  of  what  others  have  exacted."  He 
concluded  with  assuninoes,  that  the  arrears  which 
were  doe  to  the  troops,  and  the  other  debu  of 
the  public,  1  should  he  paid  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  people. 

In  tlus  speech  was  conveyed,  not  the  indignant 
and  menacmff  spirit  of  Sylb,  who  despised  the 
very  power  of  which  he  was  possessed ;  but  the 
conscious  state  and  reflecting  condescension  of  a 
prince  who  admired  and  wished  to  recommend 
nis  greatness.  The  Roman  people,  in  former 
instances  of  usurpation,  had  experienced  sanguin- 
ary and  violent  treatment,  and  they  now  seemed 
to  bear  with  indifference  the  entire  suppression 
of  their  political  rights,  when  executed  by  hands^ 
that  refrained  from  proscriptions  and  murders. 
But  as  Cssar  seemed  to  think  his  present  eleva- 
tion the  highest  object  of  human  wishes,  there 
were  some  who  thought  their  present  subjection 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  misery. 
**  What  should  I  do  in  such  times?"  says  Cicero 
to  his  correspondent,  "books  cannot  alwavs  amuse 
me.  I  go  into  any  company,  afiect  to  be  noisy, 
and  laugh,  to  conceal  my  sorrow."^ 

The  populace  were  gratified  with  shows,  pro- 
cessions, and  feasts,  and  with  the  gratuities  that 
were  given  them  in  money.  Cesar  had  four 
sepaintc  triumphs  in  one  month.  The  first  for 
his  'conquest  of  Chiul,  at  which  Verdngetorix, 
the  pruicc  of  the  Arverni,  by  a  custom  cruel  and 
odious  in  all  ite  parts,  vras  led  in  chains,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  The  second  for  his 
victory  in  Egypt,  at  which  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of 
the  queen,  was  exhibited  in  fettere,  and  by  her 
youth  and  beauty  excited  a  general  compassion, 
which  preserved  her  life.  A  third  for  the  defeat 
of  Phamaces,  where  the  trophies,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  were  marked  with  the  words, 
/  came^  I  wiw,  /  vanquished.  The  last  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  of  Nuroidia,  in  which  the 
infant  son  of  that  prince  was  carried  in  procession. 
This  captive  having  teceived  a  literary  education 
at  Rome,  became  afterwards,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, an  historian  of  eminence.* 

Although  triumphs  were  not  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  citizens,  and  nothing  in  these 
processions  had  reference  to  Pompey,  yet  the 
effigies  of  many  considerable  senators,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  civil  war,  were  carried  before  the 
victor's  chariot 

In  these  processions,  Cesar  is  said  to  have 
carried  to  the  treasury,  in  all,  sixty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money  r,*  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  two  chaplets  or  crowns  of  goki,  weighing 
twenty  thousand   four  hundred   and  fourteen 


1  DiaCaiw.  lib.  zliii.c.  15.  «fcc 

3  Cic  ad  Familiar,  lib.  ix.  ep.  20.  Miraris  tain  ez« 
hiliratam  amc  servitutem  noscram.  Qaid  er(;o  U- 
ciamT^ibi  loquorqiiod  in  soluui  utdicitur.etgemituiii 
in  rifti*  inaxiirioii  transfero. 

3  Plul.  ID  Cm.  Dio.  Cass.  4  About  10,000,0002. 


pounds.'  He  at  the  same  time  distributed  to 
each  private  man  of  the  army,  five  thousand  de- 
narii or  dracfanuu^  about  one  hundred  and  dxty 
one  pounds  sterling:  to  each  centurion,  double: 
\o  the  tribune,  quauirupk! :  to  the  people,  an  attic 
mina  of  a  hundred  arachmaa,  or  about  three 
pounds  four  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  man.* 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  processioo^; 
in  channting  their  ballads  and  hmpoons,  took  the 
usual  petulant  liberties  with  their  leader,  alluded 
to  the  disorders  of  his  youth  and  to  the  crimes  of 
his  age ;  and  showed  that  they  were  not  deceived 
by  the  professions  which  be  made  of  a  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  "  If  you  observe  the 
laws,"  they  said,  "  you  shall  be  punished ;  but  if 
you  boldly  transgress  them  all,  a  crown  is  your 
reward."  These  appearances  of  freedom  in  the 
troops,  perhaps,  flattered  the  people  with  some 
ima^e  of  the  ancient  familiarity  of  ranka  which 
subsisted  in  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  license 
of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  brings  too  often  the 
reverse  of  freedom  to  the  people ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  those  of  Rome  were  qualified  to  judge 
of  their  own  situation,  it  is  likdy  that  the  pa- 
geants, which  now  entertained  them,  were  pen 
of  the  means  which  Cesar  employed  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  usurpation,  ana  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  military  govern- 
ment with  which  they  were  threatened.  Farther 
to  secure  these  efTrcts,  he  continued  to  multiply 
shows  and  public  divcrBions.  He  himself,  at  the 
close  of  bis  triumphs,  walked  in  procession  at 
the  opening  of  magnificent  edifices  he  had  built, 
and  in  his  return  at  night  from  this  ceremony, 
attended  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  was  lighted 
by  torches  borne  on  elephants.^  At  the  same 
time  he  erected  theatres,  and  exhibited  dramatic 
performances  in  dif!erent  parts  of  the  dt^,  and 
amply  indulged  the  taste  oi  the  populace  for  en- 
tertainments of  every  sort.  He  introduced  not 
only  gladiators  to  fifht  in  single  combat,  bat  par- 
ties on  foot  and  on  norsebock  to  engage  in  con- 
siderable numbere  on  opposite  sides,  and  to 
exhibit  a  species  of  battles.  Among  these  he 
showed  the  manner  of  fighting  from  elephants, 
having  forty  of  these  animals  properly  mounted, 
and  the  manner  likewise  of  fignting  at  sea,  hav- 
ing vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  these  shows,  the 
parties  who  were  engaged,  being  captives  or 
malefactors  condemned  to  die,  gave  a  serious  ex- 
hibit bn  of  the  utmost  efiTorts  they  could  make  in 
real  fight. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  show  and  ezpeiHte 
which  composed  the  magnificence  of  these  enter- 
tainments, are  mentions  the  blinds  or  awnings 
of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the  highest  price,  which 
were  spread  over  the  public  theatres  to  shade  the 
s^^ectators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enable  them  an* 
disturbed,  from  under  these  delicate  ooverinn,  Co 
enjoy  the  sights  of  bloodshed  and  horror  wnicdi 
were  presented  before  them.  Two  human  saon- 
fices,  we  are  tokl,  were  at  the  same  time  offered 
up  in  the  field  of  Mars,  by  priests  specially  named 
for  this  service.  Of  this  shocking  exhibition,  the 
historian  does  not  explain  the  occasion.*  The 
whole  was  attended  by  a  least,  to  which  the 


5  The  Roman  pondo  consisted  of  ten  ounees,  abcMt 
80O,00W. 

6  Appias.  Sneton.  7  IHo.  Cats.  I 
8Dio.Caas.Ub.xlui.cM. 
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pmk  vrere  invited,  and  at  which  twenty  tboo- 
sand  benches  or  conchea  were  placed  for  these 
immerous  gneeta.^  So  great  was  the  concourse 
from  the  country  to  this  entertainment,  that  mol- 
litndea  Uy  in  the  streets^  or  lodged  in  booths 
erected  (or  the  occasion.  Many  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  killed  in  the  crowds.  Among 
those  who  perished  in  this  manner,  two  Biomau 
senators  are  mentioned. 

This  method  of  gaining  the  people,  by  flatter- 
ing their  disposition  to  diaeipation  and  idleness, 
WS8  already  familiar  at  Rome.  It  had  been  em- 
pbv«d  under  the  repoblic  in  piocnring  fiivour, 
and  in  purchasing  votes  by  those  who  aspired  to 
the  ofiices  of  state.  It  was  now  intended  by 
Cssar  to  effect  the  revolution  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  reconcile  the  populace  of  Rome,  wlio  had 
for  soqne  time  governed  the  empire,  to  the  loss  of 
their  politica]  consequence,  in  oeing  de^mved  of 
a  power  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to 
hold.  It  is  probable,  that  the  arms  of  Ciesar 
were  not  more  successfnl  in  subduing  those  who 
opposed  him  in  the  field,  than  these  popular  arts 
were  in  gaining  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  the 
dominion  he  was  about  to  assume. 

From  this  time  forward,  Caasartook  upon  him- 
self ail  the  functions  of  government,  and  while  he 
suflfefed  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assem- 
blies to  remain,  availed  himself  of  tneir  name  and 
authority  without  consolting  with  either,  affixing 
without  scruole  the  superscription  of  iNurticuiar 
senators  to  tne  decrees  or  edicts,  whicn  he  sent 
abroad  into  the  provinoes.i<^  "  My  name,"  says 
Cioen^  **  is  often  prefixed  to  public  deeds  which 
are  sent  abroad,  as  having  been  moved  or  drawn 
up  by  me,  and  which  come  back  from  Armenia 
or  Syria  as  mine,  before  I  have  ever  beard  of 
them  at  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  in  jest ; 
for  I  have  letters  from  person^  whose  names  I 
never  heard  of  before,  tnanking  me  for  the  ho- 
nour I  have  done  them  in  bestowing  the  title  of 
king."" 

Equally  absolute  in  the  dty  as  in  the  provinces, 
Ccaar  placed  whoever  he  thought  proper  on  the 
rolls  of  the  senate ;  and,  without  regaid  to  birth, 
declared  some  to  be  of  Patrician  rank.  He  re- 
called some  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  ille- 
gal practices,  and  reinstated  in  their  ranks  many 
whom  the  censors  had  degraded.^^  In  all  the  elec- 
tions, he  named  half  the  magistrates,  or  in  a  man- 
date, addressed  to  the  tribes,  took  upon  him  to  di- 
rect the  people  whom  they  were  to  choose."  In  the 


9  Plat,  in  Casar. 

10  It  is  t?eU  known,  that  the  senatAsconsutia  bora 
th^  names  of  the  senators  by  whom  they- were  pro- 
posed. 

11  Ante  audio  senatOi  oonsultum  in  Armeniam  et 
Eiyriam  eaae  perlatum,  quod  in  meam  aenteoiiam  Tac* 
tarn  esse  dicatar.  quam  omnino  mentionem  ullam  de 
ea  re  eiae  ftctan.  Atque  hocnolim  me  jocare  putes, 
nam  mihi  tcito  jam,  a  regibufl  ultirois  aUaUi  ev9e  li* 
larsi,  quibus  niihi  gratiJLs  Rfant,  quod  se  mea  senten- 
tie  rexes  appaflaverim ;  quos  effo  non  niodo  reges 
appellator,  sed  omnino  nato  nesciebam.  Cieero  ad  Fa- 
Diiiiares,  lib.  ix.ep.  15. 

13  At  this  time,  he  with  much  difficulty  was  per- 
ittadad,  at  the  tntaroession  of  the  aenate,  to  permit  the 
retam  of  Caiua  Marcellua,  who  at  Athens,  on  his  way 
into  Italy,  was,  upon  motives  which  have  not  been  ei- 
ptainod,  aMassinated  by  one  of  bis  own  attendaats. 
Thi«  Marcellus  was  conAul,  U.  C.  703. 

13  Ttie  words  of  Capsar's  mandste  were,  "Cwsar 
diouior  tribiii,  &x.  ftc.  commendo  vobis  ilium,  ftc  4cc. 
ut  ve»tro  siilTragio  suara  dignitatem  teneat.  Sueton. 
laCrsar. 
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exerdse  of  so  much  power,  ha  became  reKrved  and 
difficult  to  access,  fomilisr  only  with  penons 
whom  he  himself  had  raised,  and  who  had tidents 
amusing  or  serviceable,  and  without  any  preten- 
sions to  alarm  his  jealousy  .i4  Nevertheless,  if  the 
Romans  could  have  overlooked  what  was  ofien- 
sive  in  his  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  which 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  might  have  been  expeded  from  so 
able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and 
tending  to  reform  abuses,  as  well  as  to  focilitate 
the  summary  proceedings  of  the  despotkal  power 
he  had  assumed. 

Amon^  the  first  acts  of  Casar's  reign,  the  law 
of  Sylla,  oy  which  the  children  of  the  pnMcribed 
had  been  excluded  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
state,  was  repealed.  The  judiciaiy  law,  which 
had  ufldeigone  so  many  alterations,  and  which 
in  its  ktest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior 
class  of  the  people'^  on  the  roll  of  the  iudgea  or 
jurymen,  was  now  reformed,  so  as  to  nrnTt  the 
exerdse  of  the  judicature  to  the  senatMa  and 
knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive 
com  at  the  public  gnnaries,  and  their  numbers 
were  ereatly  reduced.^  Of  the  corporations 
which  nad  been  multiplied  for  factions  purposes^ 
many  were  abolished,  and  the  original  eompa- 
nies  of  the  dty  alone  were  permittM  to  remain. 
Many  punishments,  for  the  better  restraining  of 
crimes,  were  increased.  To  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment of  murder,  was  joined  the  confiscmon  of 
the  whole  estate ;  to  that  of  some  other  crimes, 
the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The  kalendar  was 
reformed  upon  the  principles  established  hf  the 
Egyptian  astronomers.  The  reckoning  bv  ranar 
months,  and  the  use  of  irreguhur  intercahtiims. 
which  had  been  frequently  made  for  party  and 
political  purposes,  had  aodemnged  the  terms,  that 
the  festivals  to  be  observM  by  reapers  did  not 
happen  in  harvest,  or  those  of  the  vintage  in 
autumn.  To  restore  them  therefore  to  thdr  pro- 
per dates  in  the  kalendar,  no  less  than  an  inter- 
calation of  sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two  months, 
was  required.  This  intercalation  was  made  in 
the  present  year,  between  the  months  of  Kowm- 
ber  and  December,  so  that  the  name  of  Decem- 
ber was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the 
winter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Ccaar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  frametl  to  restrain  the  expense  of  the 
table ;  and  he  himself  expressed  a  great  leal  to 
correct  the  abuse  which  prevailed  in  this  artide. 
Being  sensible  that  Italy  was  greatly  depopulated 
by  the  distractions  of  the  commonwealtii,  and  by 
the  devastations  of  the  late  dvil  war,  he  took* 
measures  to  restore  the  numbera  of  the  people, 
both  by  detaining  the  natives  of  Italy  at  home, 
and  by  inviting  foreignere  to  settle.    He  gave 


14  Cicer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  iv.  ep  9.  lb.  lib.  vi.  ep.  M. 

15  The  tribuni  iBraril. 

16  The  leaders  of  faction  under  the  iuabUe,aad  no 
one  probably  more  than  Cesar  himaelf,  in  order  to  in- 
creaae  the  numbers  of  their  partisans,  bad  augmented 
this  list,  and  it  waa  undoubtedly  become  a  great  abate. 
Dion.  Casaiua  says,  it  was  at  thia  liaM  radaesd  by 
GBsar  to  one  half  Suatoaiua  speeiiss  the  number 
from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoasaad  to  oae  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  Plutarch  and  Appiaa  suta 
the  reduaion,  so  a»  to  be  understood  of  the  aambers 
of  the  whole  people,  in  comparing  the  mvalsr  Ukaa 
bafora  tte  civil  war  with  tlK  oae  aow  ssails. 
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pn^miaRM  to  those  who  hud  families :  he  ordered, 
that  no  citizen  above  twonty  nor  under  ten,  ex- 
cept belonging  to  the  army,  should  remain  out  of 
Italy  above  three  years  at  a  time;  and  that  the 
sons  of  senators,  except  in  the  femily  or  retinue 
of  the  public  officens,  should  not  go  abroad; 
that  all  landholders  in  Italy  should  employ  no 
less  than  one  third  fieemen  on  their  lands; 
that  alt  practitioners  of  liberal  arts,  particularly 
foreign  physiciana  settling  at  Rome,  should  bic 
admitteil  on  the  rolls  of  the  people ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ho  extended  the  privilege  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  empire,^  by  these  means  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Koman  citizens,  or  at  least  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  .to  bear  this  title. 
Sensible  that  he  himself  had  become  dangerous 
to  the  republic,  by  having  bis  power  as  ^provin- 
cial officer  improperly  prolonged,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a  similar  danger  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  himself  had  now  acquired  the 
possession,  limiting  the  duration  of  command  in 
the  provinces,  if  with  the  title  of  propraetor  to  one 
year,  or  with  that  of  proconsul  to  two  years ;  a 
regulation  in  which  he  showed  how  well  he  un* 
dcrstood  the  nature  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
himself  hatl  mounted  to  his  present  elevation,  and 
how  much  he  desired  to  withhold  the  use  of  it 
from  any  one  else  who  might  be  disposed  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  or  to  dispute  his  continuance  in  the 
height  he  had  gained. 

While  Cesar,  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself 
was  to  hold  the  rei^s  of  go^'emment^  was  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  the  power  he  had  esia* 
blishra  in  the  capital,  and  on  a  supposition  that 
he  had  no  enemy  left  in  the  field,  or  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  adverse  party  in  the  provinces  mi^ht 
be  extinguished  by  his  officers,  was  betaking  him- 
self to  dvil  aflairs  and  to  popular  arts,  he  had  re- 
ports from  Spain  which  convinced  him,  that  his 
own  presence  might  still  be  necessary  to  repress 
a  party,  which  began  to  resume  its  vigour  under 
the  sons  of  Pompey.  He  had  sent  Didius,  with 
the  fleet  and  arm^r,  from  Sardinia,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  Spain ;  but  this  service  was  found 
to  be  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
He  had  himself,  in  appearance,  reduced  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  many  humours  had  broke  out  in  it, 
while  he  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in 
other  partd  of  the  empire.  Even  the  troops  which 
had  joined  his  standard,  mutinied  during  the  un- 
certain state  of  his  fortunes  in.  Thessaly  and 
I'.gypt ;  and  though,  upon  the  death  of  Cassius 
Longinus,  and  the  succession  of  Tnsbonius,  their 
discipline  was  in  appearance  restored ;  yet  con- 
sciousness of  the  heinous  olfence  they  had  com- 
mitted against  Ca»ar  made  them  doubt  of  his 
forgiveness ;  and,  joined  with  the  inclination  and 
respect  which  they  yet  entertained  tor  the  family 
of  rompey,  determined  them  to  take  part  against 
hioL  They  bad  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Scipio,  while  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  in  Africa,  and  encouraged  him  to 
send  a  proper  officer  into  Spoin  to  take  the  com- 
mand 01  such  forces  as  coula  be  raised  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Young  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  purpose.  In 
Ills  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  thiere  some  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  re- 
miiined  in  expectation  that  he  might  prevail  on 


the  natives  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  tiuope  oo 
the  continent,  m  the  mean  time,  .even  befine 
Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  them, 
declared  themselves  openly  against  Cesar,  aivl 
erased  his  name  from  their  bucklers.  Thc;F 
obliged  his  lieutenant  Trebonius  to  fly  horn  their 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Q^uintus  &»pula  and 
Cl  Apronius  for  their  generals. 

In  this  posture  of  afl'aira,  young  Pompey  ar 
rived  in  Spain,  took  the  command  of  this  army, 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  submiasion  ot' 
the  principal  towns.  He  was  likewise  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  all  the  Roman  settlers  in 
the  province  who  retained  any  zeal  for  the  re> 
public,  and  by  the  remains  of  iormer  armies  who 
had  been  levied  by  his  iather,  especially  such  of 
that  army  which  had  ser\'ed  unacr  Ananius  on 
the  Segra,  as  were  left  in  Spain ;  and  by.  many 
officers  of  rank,  who,  having  escaped  from  Thes- 
saly or  Africa  upon  the  late  calamities  of  tlicir 
party,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  countiy.  Ajmcmg 
these,  Labienus  and  Yarus^  with  as  many  s$) 
could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  at  Tliapsus, 
were  assembling  anew  under  the  standard  of 
Pompey.  The  two  brothers,  Cnsusand  Sestua, 
were  joined  together,  and  supported  by  the  name 
of  their  father,  which  was  still  in  hi^h  veneration ; 
they  had  Assembled  thirteen  legions.  Among 
these^  were  two  lesions  of  native  Spaniards,  who 
had  deserted  from  Trebonius  ;3  one  that  was  raised 
from  the  Roman  colonists;  and  a  fourth  which 
had  arrived  from  Africa,  with  the  eklcr  of  the 
two  brothers. 

CI.  Fabius  Maxlmus  and  CL  Pedius  or  Di- 
dius,* the  officers  of  Ciesar,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  this  force,  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  by  the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
commander,  represented  the  necessity  of  his  own 
presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  power  in 
Cesar's  person^  had  superseded  the  usual  suc- 
cession in  the  ofiices  of  state.  Lepidus  still  re- 
mained in  his  station  of  general  of  horse ;  and, 
with  a  council  of  six  or  nine  prefects  being  lelt 
to  command  at  Rome,  Cesar  set  out  in  the 
autumn  for  Spain.  He  ordered  troops  from  ItaJy 
to  reinforce  those  already  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and,  in  twenty-seven  days  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntum.< 

Upon  the  news  of  Caesar's  approach,  Cneos 
Pompeius  had  assembled  all  his  force  on  the 
Boetis,  posted  his  brother  Sextus  with  a  proper 
garrison  at  Corduba,  and  himself  endeavourrtl  to 
reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  out  acaicst 
him  in  that  neighbourhood.  Cesar's  first  ^ject, 
upon  his-arri\2u  in  Spain,  was  to  preserve  this 
place  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  bands.  For 
this  purpose,  he  detached  eleven  cohorts  under 
the  command  of  L.  Julius  Paciecus,  with  orders 
if  possible,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town. 
The  nijTht  in  which  they  marehcd  for  this  pur- 
pose, beinor  stormy  and  dark,  they  passed  the  firet 
posts  of  the  besiegers  unnoticetl.  When  near 
the  gates,  they  were  challenged  $  hut  the  office i 
who  ted  the  van,  having  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
that  they  were  a  detachment  ordered  to  the  fool 
of  the  wall  in  search  of  some  entrj',  by  which, 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  might  surpriM 
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the  ^ainison,  they  were  sufifered  to  pase,  and  pie- 
flenting  themsdves  at  one  of  the  sates,  upon  a 
signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  town. 

While  CsMar  thus  retnfbTccd  the  garrison  of 
Ulia,  he  himself  to  make  a  diversbn  in  their  &- 
vour,  marehed  up  to  Coiduba,  cut  off  a  party  that 
had  heen  sent  from  thence  to  obeerve  his  motions, 
and  threatened  the  town  with  a  siege.  Sextua, 
who  was  in  the  place,  being  alarmed,  aent  press- 
ing renreaentations  to  his  Brother,  who  accord- 
ingly aoandoned  his  lines  before  Ulia,  and  march- 
ed to  his  relief.  Both  armies  encamped  on  the 
Guadalquivir.*  The  parties  that  were  sent  for- 
ward by  them  to  scour  the  oountrv,  or  to  cover 
their  quarters,  were  engaged  in  daily  skirmishes. 
But  the  two  brothers,  bemg  in  possession  of  the 
princtpal  stations,  and  in  condition  to  protract  the 
war,  continued  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Ciesar, 
on  hifl  ^rt,  made  some  movements  in  order  to 
diseoncert  them,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  action ;  but  the  country 
peing  hilly,  and  the  towns  generally  built  upon 
heights,  every  where  furnished  strong  posts  for 
the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  making  any  pro- 
gress. The  winter  at  the  same  time 
C.  J.  CtMT,  approached,  and  exposed  his  army 
ALE^Li'  ^  considerable  hardships  ftom  the 
pidits,  severity  of  the  season,  and  from  the 

A£  £.'  Cq8$.  scarcity  of  provisions.  Under  these 
U  C  708    disadvantages^  he  undertook  the  siege 

.  I-.,  /uo.    ^^  Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
Februar}',  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ancef  obliged  that  town  to  surrender." 

Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  which,  with  his  other 
performances  are  annexed  to  Ceesar's  Commen- 
tarie;;,  beinff  less  perfect  than  other  parts  of  the 
collectbn,  all  we  can  distinctly  learn  from  them 
is,  that  after  a  variety  of  diiierent  movements, 
which  gave  rise  to  frequent  skirmishes,  the  ar- 
mies in  the  month  of  March  came  to  encamp  in 
the  plain  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  from  each 
other;  that  Csesar  was  about  to  leave  his  station, 
when  in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, 
ho  had  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
undnr  arms  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
camp.  This  intelligence  was  followed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  their  armv  on  some  ele- 
vated grounds  near  the  town  of  Munda ;  but  as 
they  phowed  no  disposition  to  come  into  the 
p!ain,  CsBsar,  after  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 
attack  them. 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  with  the 
flower  of  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, inured  to  blood ;  many  Roman  citizens  of 
rank,  now  pushed  to  despair,  or  warned,  by  the 
fete  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  not  to  have  any  hopes,  but  in  their  swords. 
Under  these  impressions,  they  waited  for  Cesar's 
approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and  on  the 
iirst  onset  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  thetroop«by 
whom  they  were  aitadLed.  In  this  extremity, 
CflMir  ran  into  the  ranks  of  his  own  men ;  said, 
they  wtfre  delivenng[  him  over  to  boys ;  laid  hold 
df  a  sword  and  a  slueld,  and  calling  out  that  this 
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then  ehould  6e  the  laat  day  o/*  hia  lijty  and  qf 
their  aerricet,  took  a  place  in  the  ranks  as  «• 
mere  legionary  soldier.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
newed the  action,  and  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  anflnating  his  men  with  the  example 
of  his  own  personal  valour,  committed  his  for- 
tune and  his  life  to  the  decuion  of  a  contest,  in 
which  his  ability  as  an  o69cer  oodd  no  longer 
have  any  share ;  but  while  the  event  was  still  in 
suspense,  Bogud,  an  African,  <:ft>nmamHng  a 
body  of  horse  in  bis  service,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pierce  into  Poiiq)ey'8  camp,  drew  La- 
bienus  from  his  post  in  the  Biud  to  cover  it.  This 
accident  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
troops,  who  till  then  valiantly  sustained  Cssar'a 
attack,  believing  that  Labienua  deserted  them, 
instantly  fied  in  disorder.  The  slaughter  frotn  ■ 
thence 'forward  turned  as  usual  entirely  against 
those  who  fied.  Thirty  thousand  fell  upon  tho 
field,  and  among  them  three  thousand  Roman 
citizens  of  high  condition,  with  Labienos  and 
Accius  Varus  at  thdr  head.  Seventeen  officers 
of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman  eagles 
or  legionary  standards. 

Crosar  acknowledged,  that  having  on  other 
occasions  fought  for  virt6r>',  be  had  now  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  life.  *  He  had  a  thousand 
men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  before 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Part  of  the  vanquished 
army  retired  into  the  town  of  Munda,  part  into 
the  cump,  and  in  their  respective  posts  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  C»- 
sar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  took  posseaaion  of 
ail  the  avenues  by  whkh  eitaer  might  escape ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  troops  he  employed  in  this 
service,  instead  of  traverses  of  earth  or  stone  to 
obstruct  the  highways,  raised  up  mounds  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  followmg  day, 
Caesar  havinv  left  the  town  of  Munda  in  this 
manner  blocked  up  or  invested,  set  out  for  Cor- 
duba,  which  Sextus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  upon  the  news  of  the  battle,  had  al* 
ready  abandoned. 

Cnsus,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
fled  with  a  small  party  of  horse  on  the  road  to 
Carteia.7  Here  he  had  collected  roost  of  his 
shippiiig  and  naval  stores ;  hot  the  news  of  his 
defeat  having  arrived  before  him,  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  inclinations.  Part  had  already 
sent  a  deputation  with  an  ofifer  of  their  services 
to  GiBsar;  part  still  adhered  to  the  family  of 
Pompey,  and  from  these  opposite  dispositions 
had  proceeded  to  actual  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  Pompey  himself  was  wounded  in 
one  of  their  scuffles,  and  expecting  no  safety  in 
a  place,  in  which  so  many  of  the  innabitants  iuud 
declared  against  him,  he  took  sfaip^  and  put  to 
sea  with  thirty  galleys.  He  was  pureued  by 
Didius,  who  commanded  Ciesar's  squadron  at 
Gades ;  and  being  obliged  in  a  few  Jays  to  st^ 
for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  he  ha^  been  ill 
provided  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
he  was  overtaken,  most  of  his  ships  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  ssJety  on  shore. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismiised  'his  attend- 
ants, or  was  deserted  by  them ;  and  fidling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  greatly  weakened 
by  his  wounds  and  loss  of  bioooj  he  continued  to 
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defend  himself,  until  !»  was  overpowered  and 
slain.  His  head,  soooiding  to  the  baxbarous 
eustom  of  the  timeS)  was  sent  to  the  oonqoeior, 
and  exposed  at  Hispalis. 

In  the  preceding  tnmaactionsof  the  war,  every 
ctTcumstance  oontiibnted  to  the  &11  of  the  re- 
public,  and  to  the  suooess  of  Cesar.  In  the  very 
outset  of  the  contest,  half  the  nolnlity,  ruined  by 
prodigality  and  extravagance,  had  been  desirous 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Citizens  high  in  civil 
rank,  and  with  fortunes  entire,  were  generally 
glad  to  forego  their  oolitical  conseqoenoe  in  ex- 
chanoe  for  ease  ana  safety.  Even  the  anns 
which  should  have  pcotecteil  the  commonwealth, 
were  in  the  hands  oi  mere  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  were  inclined  to  favour  that  side  from  which 
they  looked  forHhe  establishment  of  military 
government ;  they  fought  to  procure  great  power 
and  estates  for  themfleWes,  not  to  preserve  laws 
which  gave  property  and  the  securitv  of  wealth 
to  others.  Many  of  the  senators  indeed  per- 
ceived the  impending  ruin,  and  were  prevailed 
upon  to  make  some  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  the  state,  but  on  most  occasions  too  hastily 
ilespaired  of  their  cause.  It  was  not  thought 
honounible  or  safe  for  a  citizen  to  survive  ms 
freedom.  Upon  this  principle,  the  friends  of  the 
republic,  wiule  they  escaped  from  the  enemy, 
peririied  by  their  own  hands. 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one 
of  the  officers  lately  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party  in  Spain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  into 
a  kind  of  fhrce.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  covered  with  car- 
pets ;  and  bavins  ^ven  an  el^nt  entertainment, 
and  distributed  his  money  among  his  attendants 
and  servants,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
fobric,  and  while  one  servant  pierced  the  master 
with  his  sword,  another  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
Thus  the  victories  of  Cesar  were  completed  by 
his  enemies ;  and  while  he  gained  a  fresn  step  at 
every  encounter,  thev  who  opposed  him  went 
headlong,  and  abanooned  their  country  to  its 
rain. 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct of  Its  force  and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been 
able  to  stop  at  once  the  career  of  Cesar's  victo- 
riets  was  surely  sufficient  to  have  given  him  more 
trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Its 
natives  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  wer&inferior 
to  the  Romans  only  in  policy  and  discipHne. 
Thnr  hod  been  averse  to  the  party  of  Cesar,  and 
would  not,  even  in  its  highest  prosperity,  prefer  it 
to  the  cause  they  had  onginaUy  espoused.  Being 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  Roman  armies  which 
had  been  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  field,  th^ 
still  maintained  every  puioe  of  defence  a^^nst 
the  conqueror ;  and,  within  the  walls  of  cities  to 
which  tiiey  retired,  defended  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Cesar,  having  been  employed  part  of  the 
spring  and  the  following  summer  m  subduing 
ihU  scattered  enemy,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince. He  assembled  the  principal  inhabitants 
at  Hispalis;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
their  animoahy  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman 
peopie^  he  put  them  in  mind  of  his  early  oon- 
nexioa  witn  their  oonntry,  as  questor  and  as 
preCor,  and  of  his  repeated  good  offices  in  the 
capacity  of  senator  and  maffistiate ;  having  made 
n  proper  estal>lishment  for  Um  government  of  the 


province,  he  set  out  for  Italy,^  and  arrived  at 
Rome  in  October.'  Although  it  was  contiaiy  to 
the  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of  triumphs 
where  the  vanquished  were  fellow-citizens,  he 
took  a  triumph  for  his  late  victory  at  Munda; 
and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  who,  whatever 
be  the  occasion,  are  captivated  vrith  soch  exhibi- 
tions, he  appointed  separate  triurophs)  on  the 
same  account,  to  CL  Fabius  Maximos,  and  to 
Didius,  who  had  acted  under  him  in  that  wernee. 

These  triumph^  over  the  supposed  last  de- 
fenders of  the  public  liberty,  and  over  the  perish- 
ing remains  of  the  femily  of  Pompey,  so  lon^ 
respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivity  which 
thev  were  intended  to  inspire,  were  attended 
with  many  signs  of  dejection.  But  none  took 
upon  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualified  to  stem, 
the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  all  orders  of  men 
were  carried.  The  same  succession  of  games 
and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  in  the  former 
vear.  The  senate  and  people  indeed  had  no 
longer  any  conoessbns  to  be  added  to  those  al- 
ready made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  refine  on  the  language  of  adulation,  which 
they  had  so  amply  emplo^-ed  in  former  decrees ; 
but  something  to  distinguish  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  to  show  the  ardour  of  some  to  pay 
their  court,  and  to  disguise  the  discontent  a»^ 
the  sorrow  of  others^  was  thought  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  thanksgiving  was  qv 
pointed,  and  ordered  to  continue  for  fifty  day^ 
The  anniversary  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Munda 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  be  fog  ever 
celebrated  with  games  of  the  circus.*  Even  they 
who  felt  a  secret  indignation  at  the  elevation  of  a 
single  person  to  act  as  lord  of  the  commonwealth, 
concurred,  in  appearance,  with  these  resolutjomi 
in  honour  of  Cesar.^  They  thought  that  the 
full  cup  was  most  likely  to  nauseate,  and  that  ex- 
treme provocation  was  most  likely  to  rouce  the 
spirits  of  free  men,  if  any  yet  remained. 

In  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  Caaar, 
whether  suggested  by  his  friends  or  by  his  ene- 
mies, there  was  no  attempt  to  preserve  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  republic,  or  to  vcfl  the  prrsent 
usurpation.  The  senate,  in  presenting  thrtr 
several  decrees,  waited  upon  him  in  a  body  as 
subjects  to  acknowledge  their  sovereign;  were 
received  by  him  on  his  chair  of  state,  and  in  all 
the  form  of  a  royal  ceremony,  stretching  forth  lus 
hand  to  each  as  they  approached.  While  ho 
carried  the  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  this 
height,  Pontius  Acquilla,  one  of  the  tribancs^ 
bein^  seated  in  the  exereiseof  his  office,  had  suf- 
fered )un\t  in  one  of  hb  processions,  to  pass, 
without  rising  from  his  place.  This  he  greatly 
resented.  "  Must  I,"  he  said  to  those  who  at- 
tended him,  "reff^r  the  government  to  this 
tribune!"  And  for  some  days,  in  granting  re- 
quests or  petitions^  he  afiected  to  guard  his  an- 
swera  ironically,  by  saying,  "  Prov»  Jed  thai  Pon- 
tius AcqoiUa  will  permiL"^    The  cuosulate  was 


1  Antony  had  let  oat  flrom  Room  to  meet  Gcmf, 
biit  to  the  great  mrprise  and  atarni  of  every  body,  re 
turned  unezpeetedly  to  Borne.    Cieero  ad  Alt.  xfi.  18L 

It  was  known  afterwards,  that  Antony  murmed 
under  the  surprise  of  an  order  given  by  Osar  to  obU|« 
him  to  pay  for  boueet,  Ac  bnugbt  at  Pomney'vrCite 
Ciper.  Phil.ii.».    Ibid.  xxxi.  ML  / 

S  Velleiui  Patefealui.  3  Mo.  Canaiua.      jf 

9  BiietoB.  in  Om.  •  c  T^ 

L^ooQle 
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oitttnd  to  him  for  ten  vtua^  bat  he  declined  it,  ai 
he  dwtined  this  and  the  other  offices  of  state  for 
the  gratification  of  his  friends.  He  himself  had 
assumed  the  title  of  consul  in  his  hte  triumph, 
and  immediately  after  resigned  it  to  €1.  Fabius 
MaximUB. 

Such,  from  henceforward,  was  to  be  the  man- 
ner ot  conferring  honours  under  the  monarchy 
oi  Rome.  Faimlies  had  become  noble  in  conse- 
quence of  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  or  in 
consequence  of  having  borne  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  pnetor. 
Instead  of  titles,  Uiey  recited  the  names  of  an- 
cestors who  had  been  in  these  offices,  and  Instead 
of  ensigns  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  images 
of  fiuch  ancestors.  Cesar,  that  he  mi^ht  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  to  gr&tify  his  retain- 
ers, paid  no  regard  to  the  customary  establish- 
roent  of  the  senate,  and  increased  its  numbers  at 
pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls  persons  of  every 
description,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred.  Ete 
aufiroented  the  number  of  prators  to  fourteen, 
and  that  of  qusstors  to  forty ;  and  even,  without 
requiring  that  his  friends  should  pass  through 
these  offices,  rewarded  them  at  pleasure  with  the 
titular  honours  of  consular,  pnetorian,  patrician, 
Sk,  fi  and  extended  his  munifioence  likewise  to 
the  provinces,  b^  admitting  aliens  separately,  or 
in  collective  bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation 
of  Roman  citizens. 

In  the  midst  of  appearances^  which  seemed  to 
throw  a  ridicule  on  toe  ancient  forms  of  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  to  substitute  a  military  govern- 
ment in  their  stead,  Caesar  named  Jiimself,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 
following  year.  This  compliment  paid  to  the 
civfl  establishment,  by  condescending  to  bear  the 
name  of  legal  office,  though  very  illegally  as- 
sumed, flattered  the  citizens  with  hope  that  he 
meant  to  eovem  under  some  form  of  a  republic.^ 
Nothing,  liowever,  followed  from  these  appear- 
ances ;  %e  state  which  he  affiscted,  his  dresi^  his 
laurel  wreath,  the  colour  and  height  of^  his  bus- 
kins, the  very  seal  which  he  chose  to  make  use 
ot,  bein||r  the  impression  of  a  Venus  armed,  in 
ostentation  of  his  supposed  celestial  extraction ; 
the  numerous  guards  and  retinue,  exceeding  two 
thousand  jnen,  with  which  he  was  constantly 
attended;'  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  seemed 
to  receive  the  forced  servility  of  those  whom  his 
sword  had  subdued,  betrayed  a  mind  which, 
though  possessed  of  real  superiority,  had  not 
sufficient  elevation  to  disdain  the  fiilse  appear- 
ances of  it 

,  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  CI.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mua,  who  had  been  a  few  months  consul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  office ;  and  about  noon 
of  the  same  day,  Cosar,  who  had  assembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero 
exhorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  m  paying  their 
court  to  this  new  consul:  ^Mbr  this  magistrate 
may  he  out  of  office  before  we  can  reach  him." 
Cicero  himself,  referring  to  this  farcical  election, 
writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  *'  we  have 
had  a  consulate,  during  which  no  one  either  ate 
or  drank,  and  yet  nothmg  extraordinary  happen- 
ed;  for  so  great  was  the  vigilance  of  this  officer, 


that  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  office. 
You  may  laugh  at  these  things^"  he  says;  **  but 
if  you  were  here,  you  wouk!  cry."> 

On  the  following  day,  Cesar, 
U.  C.  TOO,  with  all  the  powers  and  enaigiM 
C  J.  Omtar,  ^  dictator,  took  possession  of  the 
Diet.  4to.  '  consulate  in  conjunction  with  An- 
M.  E.  Ltfi-  tony.  He  intended,  after  having 
**^JIUB.  C  held  this  oflfce  for  a  few  days  in 


Mag.  Sq. 


his  own 


1  person,  to 
'lOi^DmidtiMa    favour   of  Dolabella,    t&>i;^h    a 


resign  it  m 


0  INa  Cass.  lib.  xHli.  e.  47. 
H  Cifler.ad  AtLlib.  xiU.S|iL  & 


7  Appiaa. 


OiMftM  young  man,  still  &r  abort  of  the 
^'HSHd^  legal  age.  The  execution  of  this 
ntitua  iM»  intention,  however,  was  some  time 
iniit  delayed  at  the  reciuest  of  Mark 

Antony,  who^  being  jealous  of 
Dolabella,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  prefer- 
ment. 

Cssar  himself  passed  the  winter  in  assidooas 
application  to  dvU  affiiirs,  and  in  forming  pro- 
jects to  embellish  the  capital,  and  to  aggrandise 
the  empire.  He  made  some  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  be  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  letterii 
of  purple,  and  of  prarls^  except  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank,  and  to  them  only  at  great  festivals^ 
and  on  remaikable  occasions ;  toother  with  his 
reviving  the  ancient  smnptuary  laws  respecting 
the  expense  of  the  table.  For  tlie  belter  execution 
of  these  laws,  he  appointed  inspectors  of  the 
markets,  with  orders  to  seu»  all  illicit  articles  of 
provision;  and  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  weie 
known  to  escape  the  insueetom,  he  sent  officers 
to  seixo  them  from  the  tables  on  which  they  were 
served.  To  check  the  luxury  of  the  times  in 
other  articles,  he  imposed  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cominodities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretence,  that  the  laws 
were  become  too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  digested  into  a  code,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  compass ;  in 
this  measure  attempting  a  reformation  whidi  man- 
kind, in  certain  situations,  generally  wish  for,  but; 
which  no  man  can  accomplish  without  the  pea* 
session  of  absolute  power. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  despoticar  goveinment, 
with  which  Cssar  abridged  tne  laws^  he  acted  at 
once  as  legislator  and  as  a  judge.  As  instances 
of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  men^ 
tioned,  that  he  annulled  a  maniage,  because  it 
had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two  days  after 
the  woman  had  parted  from  a  former  husband ; 
and  to  this  he  joined  his  punishing  senators  for 
extortion  in  the  provinces^  by  expuUon  finom  the 
senate.  " 

His  mind,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  pro- 
jects of  great  variety  and  extent  To  drain  the 
great  mushes  whkh  rendered  the  air  so  un- 
healthy, and  80  much  land  unserviceable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome;  to  cut  across  Uie  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  har- 
boura  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highways 
across  the  Apennines;  to  buikl  a  new  theatre 
that  shodd  exceed  that  of  Ponmey ;  to  erect  pub- 
lic libraries  and  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea'at  Teradna;  to 

9  Cioero  ad  Familiar.  Mh.  vii.  ep.  10.  Ita  Caainio- 
consttle  seito,  nemine  prsikliMe.  Nihil  tamea  eo  eoa- 
Mile  mall  fkctam  est.  Fait  eaim  iniriflea  vknlsatia 
qui  toto  sue  coDSQlatii  somnum  non  viderit.  fiarc  libt 
ridicQla  vMenittf :  bob  SBiai  adis.  Qua  si  vidrris  ia. 
cbryotas  bob  uaeres. 
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baild  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mare.  These 
piojecUl  are  justly  mentioned  as  meritorious  in 
the  sovereign  of  a 'great  empire;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  tnat  power  would  be  but  a  wretched 
possession,  if  there  were  not  something  of  this 
sort  to  be  done  after  the  toils  of  ambition  were 
over. 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  contributed 
most  to  the  honour  of  Ctesar,  did  we  suppose 
him  entitled  to  the  powere  he  assumed,  was  the 
genera]  indemnity  which  he  gmnted  to  all  who 
had  opposed  him.  Some  he  even  employed  in 
the  aclministration  of  government,  and  promoted 
in  the  state.  He  placed  Caios  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  of 
prstors,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  higher 
jurisdiction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many 
who  died  in  opposition  to  himself,  he  restored 
their  portions,  and  gave  their  children  part  of 
their  patrimony.^  He  replaced  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  rompey,  which  the  populace,  in 
flattery  to  himself,  nad  thrown  down ;  "  and  by 
this  means,"  says  Cicero,  "  he  firmly  established 
his  own. 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  Cesar 
meant  to  contrast  his  own  conduct  with  that  of 
Sylla  ;2  his  own  clemency  with  the  bloody  exe- 
cutions performed  by»the  other.  The  comparison, 
no  doubt,  n  curious,  and  must  occur  to  every 
person  who  reads  their  story.  Sylla  had  been 
excited,  by  extreme  provocations,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  a  party  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  to  punish  injuries  done 
no  less  to  the  republic  than  to  himself.  While 
he  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  indeed  liKe 
a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious  he  rendered 
d«potical  power,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it. 
But  he  mixed  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy,  the  high  views  of  a  noble  citi^n,  who 
proposed  to  reform  the  state  by  clearing  it  of 
many  corrupted  and  dangerous  members.  \Vhen 
he  had  accomplished  this  purpose,  he  disdained 
the  pageantry  of  high  station,  was  above  receiv- 
ing the  adulation  which  proceeds  from  servility, 
or  wisliing  to  enjoy  a  continual  precedence  in  the 
management  of  anairs,  which  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary capacity.  Embarked  by  fortune  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  when  he  had  conducted  the 
vessel  safe  into  port,  he  quitted  the  helm;  and 
after  having  been  master,  was  not  afraid  to  place 
himself  amon^  his  countrymen  as  a  fellow-citi- 
zen ;  and  in  this  state  of  et^uality  his  greatness 
of  mind  secured  to  him  a  distinction,  which  no 
degree  of  precedency,  and  no  measure  of  prero- 
gative, could  have  bestowed. 

To  this  character  that  of  Csear,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, ma^  be  fairiy  considered  as  a  contrast. 
He  himself  bad  stirred  up  the  disorders  which 
produced  the  civil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
nad  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  resent ; 
his  affected  clemency,  in  sparing  a  few  captives, 
in  the  beginning  or  in  the  course  of  hk  opera- 
tions, was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  be  unne- 


1  Sueton.    Dio.  lib.  xiiii. 

3  Uuoaiam  reliqai  crudelitate  odium  effagere  non 
notuemnt  neque  vietoriam  diutius  tenere,  pneter  unuin 
L.  SyUam  quern  iioilaturus  non  sum.  Haee  nova  sit 
ratio  viaoeadi,  ut  miserieordia  et  liberalitat^  nos  mu« 
aiamus.    Cioer.  ad  Ait.  lib.  ix.  ep.  7. 


oessarily  shed.'  If  he  bed  been  tcluctant  in  the 
shedding  of  Mood,  his  mercy  would  have  appear, 
cd,  in  avoiding  so  destructive  a  contest,  not  it. 
ostentatiously  s|iaring  a  few  of  the  many  whose 
lives  his  wanton  ambition  brought  into  hazard. 
His  clemency  should  have  ap})earcd  at  the  Ruhi- 
eon,  not  at  Cot5niom;  in  leaving  hi«  country  to 
enjoy  its  liberties,  nut  mereiy  m  sparing  thoBn 
whom  DO  man  in  his  senses  would  destroy,  a  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  submit,  and  wnom  ht- 
desired  to  govern. 

Caesar  used  to  ridicule  tke  Yfsignation  of  Sylla 
as  an  act  of  imbecility ^^  and  was  nimself  fond  of 
preoec^ce  as  well  as  of  power.  The  degree  of 
vanity  which  he  is  said  to  had  indulged,  in  ar 
cepting  the  frivolous  honours  which  wrre  wtw 
conferred  upon  him  by  acts  of  the  senate,  is  in- 
deed scarcely  credible.  Among  these  b  men- 
tioned a  decree  that  be  should  have  precedenrv 
of  all  magistrates^  and  the  privilege  of  being  al- 
ways dressed  in  the  triumpnal  raises;  of  havici* 
a  gilded  chair  of  state,  and  a  place  of  distinction 
at  all  the  public  games ;  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  deposit  a  s^t  of  armour  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  an  honour  appropriated  to 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy ;  that  his  lic- 
tors  should  have  their  fasces  always  bound  with 
laurel;  that  himself,  in  coming  from  the  Latin 
festivals,  should  enter  the  city  on  horsel)ack ;  that 
he  should  have  the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country-, 
and  be  so  designed  on  the  coins ;  that  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day  should  be  kept  as  a  festi- 
val ;  that  statues  should  l>o  erected  to  him  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  city ; 
that  the  statues,  without  any  consideration  of  his 
titles  to  these  honours,  should  be  adorned  with  the 
civic  and  obsidionary  crowns ;  the  first  a  bad^e 
worn  by  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow«citizen  m 
battle,  the  second  by  those  who  had  delivei:^  the 
city  itself  from  a  siege.* 

^he  senate  and  people,  observing  that  these 
distinctions  were  agreeable  to  Cssar,  subjoined, 
that  his  robes  sliould  be  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome;  that  he  should 
have  an  escort  of  knights  and  senators ;  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  swear  to  hu  destiny ;  that 
all  his  decrees,  without  exception,  should  be  ra- 
tified ;  that,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  a  festival 
should  be  held  in  honour  of  hioi,  as  of  a  person 
of  divine  extraction ;  that  an  additional  college  of 
priests  should  be  established  to  perform  the  rites 
which  were  instituted  for  that  occasion ;  that  in 
all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  tlie 

Provincial  towns,  one.  day  should  be  dedicated  to 
im ;  that  a  crown  of  gokl  set  with  gems,  like 
those  of  the  gods,  should  bo  carried  before  him 
into  the  circus,  attended  with  a  thensus  or  car 
like  that  on  which  the  idols  of  the  gods  were 
carried ;  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Julian 
Jove — have  a  temple  erected  for  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  the  goddess  of  Clemency|—and,  to 
complete  the  ridicule  of  these  institutions,  tliat 
Mark  Antony  should  be  appointed  the  priest  of 
this  sacred  fane.^ 
From  these  particulais,  which,  to  characterise 


3  It  is  said  tliat  400,000  Romans  perished  in  this 
contert. 

4  Byllam  nesciase  litaras  qui  dictaturam  dspnuctxt. 
Sueton.  in  Jul,  Cisp.  lib.  \xxvH. 

5  Dio.  Can.  lib.  xhv.  e  4.  6  Ibid.  &  ft. 
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the  unbitUm  of  the  penon  to  i^hom  they  rafer, 
and  the  manners  of  the  ag^,  are  aelected  from 
thoee  mentioned  by  the  original  historian,  ^  it 
ifvas  no  longer  to  he  doubted,  that  Caesar  wished 
.  to  establish  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
publia  He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  his 
behaviour,  and  so  unguarded  in  his  expressions 
as  to  say,  That  the  republic  was  but  a  name, 
that  his  words  should  be  carefully  observed,  for 
tJiat  he  meant  every  word  should  have  the  force 
of  a  hw.   * 

To  so  much  anoyance  and  affectation  of  king- 
ly state,  joined  to  Ibsolnte  power,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  title  of  King. '  This  Cesar  him- 
self evSently  appeared  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
sire. His  retainers  and  flatterem,  on  diflerent 
occafflons,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  people  into 
a  concession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercis^  without 
control,  and  the  honours  of  divinity,  which  were 
decreed  to  him  by  general  consent,  bis  influence 
was  not  stifiicient  to  reconcile  the  Roman  people 
to  the  name  of  King.  One  of  his  emissaries, 
willing  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
this  title,  or  to  insinuate  Cesar's  purpose  of 
assuming  it,  had  bound  the  head  or  one  of  his 
statues  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribunes  Marul- 
lus  and  Ceaetius,  affecting  gi^^t  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of 
the  Itoman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the  author 
of  in  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both ;  and  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  guilty  person,  in  order 
to  ch»ck  such  insinuations  fur  the  future,  sent 
him  to  prison*  This  officious  interposition  of  the 
tribunes,  though  pretending  to  vindicate  Cesar 
himself  from  so  odious  an  imjiktation,  he  received 
with  marks  of  displeasure ;  and  hearing  these 
oiiicors  extolled  as  the  restorers  of  the  public 
liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the  BruHf  "  Brutes 
indeed,"  he  said  they  were ;  but  took  no  fiirther 
notice  of  the  matter. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearing,  instead  of  aocla- 
raations,  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  he  silenced 
this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattery,  saying,  That 
his  name  was  CUetarj  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribunes  again  interposed,  and  raised  prose- 
cutions against  the  authors  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  But  in  this  instance  Cesar  lost  his 
patience,  and  complained  in  the  senate  that  fac- 
tious men,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging 
the  public  office  of  magistracy,  propagated  insinu- 
ations injurious  to  his  character,  and  tending  to 
alarm  the  people  with  fhlse  apprehensions.  Such 
offences,  he  said,  merit  capitel  punishment ;.  but 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  degradation  from  of- 
lioe.  This  sentence  was  accordingly  inflicted; 
and  from  thenceforward  it  was  not  doubted,  that 
Cesar  aspired  to  the  title,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  monarch. 

T^s  opinion  was  still  farther  confirmed,  when 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February,'  at  the  Lmpercalia 
(a  festival,  which  being  continued  down  from 
Iwrbarons  ages,  served  as  a  monument  of  prime- 
val simplicity  and  rudeness),  the  same  piece  of 
flattery,  in  making  tender  of  a  crown,  was  re- 
newed by  Antony,  then  in  the  ofiSice  of  consul, 
and  the  chief  confidant  of  Cesar. 
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It  was  the  contom  in  this  iMval  of  the  Luper- 

calia,  for  the  first  ofilicers  of  state,  and  the  first  of 
the  nobles  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
streets,  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hide,  with 
which  thev  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  who  happened  to  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  stroke  was  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particular,  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and  num- 
bers of  this  sex  crowded  in  the  way  to  receive  it. 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  part  as  consul ;  and  Ciesar  sat 
on  his  dldod  chair  of  state  in  his  triumphal  robes 
to  behold  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  royal  crown,  say- 
big,  "  This  crown  the  Roman  people  confer  upon 
Cesar  by  my  hands."  A  few  of^  the  spectators 
seemed  to  applaud ;  but  Cesar,  perceiving  that 
the  people  in  general,  by  their  silence,  gave  signs 
of  displeasure,  pushed  awa^  the  crown  with  ids 
hand ;  and  upon  this  action,  received  from  the 
people,  by  an  universal  shout  of  applause,  an  un- 
questionable explanation  of  their  former  silence. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  moderation  which  was  so 
much  applauded,  Antony  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  at  Cesar's  feet,  repeated  his  offer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  acceptance  oi  what  was  so 
modestly  refused;  but  with  no  better  success 
than  in  the  former  attempt 

That  the  merit  of  this  refusal,  however,  might 
not  be  forgotten,  or  that  the  offer  might  he  held 
equal  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  was  made  in  the  Fasti  or  public  records,  by 
the  directions  of  Antony,  "That  the  consul 
having,  by  the  order  of  tlie  Roman  people,  pre- 
sented a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  maiesty 
of  king  on  Caius  Julius  Caasar,  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, he  had  declined  to  receive  it."^ 

The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time,  sub- 
sisted in  a  very  disorderly  state;  the  people 
having  dominion  over  many  other  nations,  scarce- 
It  admitted  any  species  of  government  among 
themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  collective  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  now  not  only  extendfed  over 
all  Italy,  but  were  dispersed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, generally  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  pro- 
ceedings nothing  but  force  could  regulate,  and  at 
every  convulsion  gave  an  immediate  prospect  oi 
military  government  All  who  wished  to  pre' 
serve  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  these  ill-formed  assemblies  of 
the  people  from  deliberating  on  matters  of  stale ; 
and  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  still  better  for 
the  empire^  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could 
at  once  have  been  infused  into  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth ;  or  if,  without  farther  pangs  or 
convulsions,  the  authority  of  a  prince,  tcmjiered 
with  that  of  a  senate,  had  been  firmly  establisbed. 
But  men  do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and  ' 
opinions,  nor  yield  their  own  pietepsions  upon 
speculative  notions  of  what  is  suited  to  the  stale 
of  their  country.  Cesar  aspired  to  dominion  in 
order  to^retify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct 
the  political  errors  of  the  times  \  and  his  oonlem-r 
poraries  bom  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  stiJi  con* 
tended  for  personal  independence  ana  equality, 
however  impossible  it  m^ht  be  lionger  top^reserve 
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any  Bpecfai  of  npubtic  at  the  head  of  such  an 
empire.  , 

Ever  fioee  the  expubion  of  Tarquin,  the  name 
of  king  had  been  odious  at  Rome.  The  moet 
popidar  dtixen^  as  soon  as  they  became  8aa> 
pected  of  aapiring  to  kingly  power,  becaibe  ob- 
jects of  avertton,  and  were  marked  out  as  a  prey 
to  the  detadtation  of  their  country.  Thus  fell 
Maniius  CapitoUnus,  the  Gracchi,  Apuleius,  and 
others  who  were  loaded  with  this  imputation. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  vanquished 
kinss  the  sport  of  popular  insolence^  led  in  tri- 
nm^  put  to  deaths  or  if  suffered  to  live,  made  to 
languisn  in  noverty  and  neglect— accustomed  to 
see  liings,  who  were  their  own  allies,  submitting 
their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, or  suing  for  favour,  considered  monarchy 
Itself  as  an  appuitenance  of  serviHty  and  barba- 
rism ;  and  the  project  to  give  a  king  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  attempt  to  degrade  them  into  barba- 
rians and  slaves. 

The  maxim,  which  forbids  assassination  in 
everr  case  whatever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  re- 
flection, and  has  a  tendency  to  allay  toe  jeabusy, 
and  to  nutigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  who^  by 
violent  usurpations^  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
have  incurred  the  resentment  of  ntankind.  Even 
tyrants,  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
become  merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
themselves  secure;  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  to 
entertsin  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
continual  state  of  distrust  and  alarm.  This  pru- 
dential morality,  however,  was  entiiely  unknown 
in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be  observed, 
without  surrendering  the  freedom  for  which  the 
citixens  contended.  Amongst  them  the  people 
were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  was  safe^  but 
what  was  necessary ;  and  could  not  always  de- 
fend themselves  against  usurpations,  n»ther  by 
le«d  forms,  nor  by  open  war.  It  was  thought 
albwable,  therefore,  to  employ  artifice,  surpnsa 
and  secret  conspiracy  agamst  an  usurper;  and 
this  was  so  much  the  case  at  Rome,  that  no 
aanfts  were  held  in  greater  veneration,  than  those 
of  citizens  who  had  assassinated  persons  suspected 
of  views  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth;  or 
who^  by  any  means  whatever,  rendered  abortive 
the  projects  of  adventurers  who  attempted  to  arm 
any  puty  against  the  legal  constitution  of  their 
QDuntiy. 

Cssar,  having  attempted  to  join  the  title  of 
king  with  the  powers  of  perpetual  dictator,  had 
reason  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
such  conceptions.  He  was  an  object  of  private 
as  well  as  of  public  resentment,  having  usarped 
the  government  over  those  whom  he  1^  cruelly 
injured ;  over  the  fathers,  the  brothen^  and  sons 
of  those  who  had  fallen  by -his  sword.  He  ac- 
cordingly, for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person ;  but, 
grown  familiar  with  those  he  had  onended,  and 
secure  in  his  peieonal  courage,  he  dropt  this  pre- 
caution, and  began  to  reign  with  the  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incurred 
so  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand  in 
awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence  of 
innocence  with  the  highest  measures  of  guilt. 
This  conduct  indeed  was  uncommon,  and  the 
effect  of  a  daring  coumge,  but  unworthy  of  the 
penetmtion  and  skill  mux  which  he  had  hitherto 
conducted  his  affaira  It  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that,  amongst 


the  many  aceomplishmeiita  which  he  posseasaiL 
and  together  with  the  abilities  which  xciideied 
him  superior  to  every  direct  oppeeitioo,  be  vtm 
actuated  bv  a  vanity  which  boxdered  oo  weak- 
ness.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  per 
sisted  in  his  emulation  to  the  glory  of  Sylla.  and 
would  show  to  the  world,  that  he  who  bad  sot 
resigned  his  power  could  walk  the  streets  of 
Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  tbe 
other,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  restore  the 
constitutbn  of  his  country ;  joined  to  this  weak 
ness,  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  who 
composed  the  commonwealth;  greatly  sunk  in- 
deed in  their  political  characters,  but  not  iallea 
into  that  state  of  personal  weakness^  which  his 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemeJ  to  imply. 

Above  sixty  citizens  of  noble  extraction  were 
found,  who  thought  their  late  condition  as  mem- 
bers of  the  repubuc  could  still  be  recovered.  Some 
had  been  stunned  with  their  fiill,  but  not  quite 
overwhelmed;  others;  wha  on  specious  pretences, 
had  assisted  in  obtaining  toe  victories  of  Cesar, 
detested  the  monarchy  which  he  was  pleased  to 
assume.  In  the  first  period  of  the  civil  war  many 
imagined,  that  the  contest  was  to  end  in  snhrti- 
tuting  one  party  for  another,  not  in  the  entire 
subversion  of  tnfe  republican  government;  and 
they  were  inclined,  as  soon  as  fortune  shooJd  de- 
clare in  &vour  of  either  party,  to  be  reconciled 
with  those  that  prevailed.^  But  when  it  evident- 
ly appeared,  that  Cssar,  by  suppressing  the  laM 
remams  of  opposition  to  himself  m  eveir  part  of 
the  empire,  meant  to  estabhsh  a  monarcny  in  his 
own  person,  a  aecret  indignation  filled  the  breasts 
of  those  who^  upon  a  foot  of  fiunily  consequence, 
or  ]>er8onal  ability,(kid  any  pretensions  to  politi- 
cal importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion 
of  an  equal  appeared  insofferablep  Many  of 
them  afiected  servility,  in  conferring  the  extrava- 
gant honours  which  had  been  decrmd  to  Cesar, 
as  the  mask  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which,  con- 
sdous  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itsel(  took  thie  dis- 
guise of  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  cinestion  respecting  the  expedience  of 
monarchical  government  did  not  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  any  one.  If  it  had  been  urged 
that  a  kins  was  necessary ;  it  would  have  been 
asked.  Who  gave  the  right  to  Cssar  1  If  tbe 
people  in  general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank- 
rupts, anooutlaws,  snd  soldiera  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  Casar  unblemished  1  If  the 
great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citixens,  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  sword  had  they  perished  7  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  bad  befallen  the 
commonwealth  1  If  the  corrupt  arts,  the  trea- 
sons, the  murden^  encouraged  or  executed  by 
Cesar,  had  made  a  change  of  government  neces- 
sary, the  fint  act  of  that  new  government,  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind.  ough(  to  have  been  to  - 
punish  the  author  bf  so  many  disoidecs  and 
crimei;  not  to  reward  him  vrith  a  crown. 

^  Many  of  Cesar's  ofiicers,  and  the  nearest  to 
his  person,  were  as  much  in  this  mind  aa  any 
other  citizens ;  and  on  this  supposition,  so  fami- 
liar was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities against  hmn,  that,  when  Antonycame 
to  meet  Cesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  Trebo- 
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ToJim  'westoied  fa  iound  his  in^mtionfl  noped- 
*  me  «  design  on  Cssar's  life.*  Although  Antony 
did  not  adopt  the  measure,  he  did  not  betray  Tre- 
booias,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the 
proposal.  It  was  afterwards  suggested,  that  An- 
tony should  be  invited  to  a  share  in  the  oonspinir 
cy ;  and  the  proposal  was  dropt  only  on  account 
of  the  refusal  which  be  had  already  given  to 
Trebonioa;  so  readily  was  it  believed,  that  every 
noble  Roman  would  rather  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  countiy,  as  an  independent  citizen, 
than  as  a  retainer  to  the  most  snocessfnl  usurper. 

It  is  weU  known,^hat  a  conspiracy  aooordingly 
was,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  fife  of  Ca- 
sar,  although  the  first  step  and  the  consultations 
of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutely  recorded. 
The  unndpal  authors  of  it  were  Cains  Casaiua 
and  Af  arcus  Brutus,  then  prstors  in  the  city ; 
Decimus  Brutus  and  TreboniuiB^  who  heid  both 
served  in  hi^h  rank  under  Cesar  himself  and  of 
whom  the  drst  vras  destined  by  himjto  the  com- 
mand in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  the  consulate  in 
the  following  ;^ear. 

Cains  Caaaius  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and 
impetuous  spirit  It  is  observed,  that  being  a  boy 
when  Svlla  was  at  the  height  of  his  po^er,  he 
struck  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  havini;  said, 
That  his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Rpoian 
people.  The  tutor  of  young  Sylla  having  carried 
a  complaint  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  ctuled,  and 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel,  "  Do 
but  repeat  jour  wonb  a^ratn,"  said  Cassius; 
"  and  m  thu  presence  I  will  strike  you."  He 
haid  distinguished  himself  in  Syria,  by  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Craseus, 
with  which  he  repelled  the  attempt  of  the  Par- 
thians  on  that  province.  He  followed  Pompey 
in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a  squadi^on  of 
the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Asia,  with  a  professed  intention  to  wait  for  Uie 
arrival  of  the  victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to 
drop  all  forther  opposition  against  him;  but 
even  then,  according  to  Cicero,  would  have  put 
Cssar  to  death,  it  he  had  not  debarked  on  a 
different  side  of  the  Cydnus,  from  that  on  which 
he  was  at  first  expected  to  land.* 

Marcus  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  by  his 
nster  Servilta ;  and  so  much  the  favourite  of  Cs- 
sar,  who  was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  his 
mother,  that  he  was  by  some  suppoMd  to  be  his 
son.  The  &ther  of  Brutus,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Marius,  and  having 
fallen  into  Pompey*s  hands,  was  by  him  put  to 
death.  The  son  retained  so  much  resentment  on 
this  account,  that  he  never  accosted  or  saluted 
Pom{>ey  till  after  the  civil  war  broke  out;  when, 
.thinking  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  private  con- 
saderations  to  the  public  cause,  he  jemed  him  in 
Macedonia,  and  was^received  with  great  marks 
of  distinction.  This  young  man,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncle  Cato^  or  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pectation generally  entertained  of  himself,  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Being  taken 
prisioner  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  ho  was  not 
only  pfoteeted  by  the  victor,  but  sent  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
governor;  where,  during  the  war  in  Africa 
against  Sdpio  and  the  lung  of  Numidia,  he  re- 
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mained,  perhaos,  rather  under  sale  custody  than 
in  high  confidence  with  C&sar.  He  was  this 
year,  together  with  Cahis  Cassius,  who  married 
his  aster,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  prstor;  and 
though  or  less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the 
precatence  by  the  partiality  of  Cesar.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  supposed,  at  the  time  that  Brutns 
and  Cassius  were  actually  framing  their  con- 
spiracy, to  have  occasioned  a  Iveach  between 
them. 

Cassius  b  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Cesar's  life ;  and  to 
have  been  the  author  of  anonjrmous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
up  or  dropped  in  publk:  places ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevaihng  spint  of  discontent,  found  a  mdy 
acceptance.  Labels  were  hung  upon  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropped, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  pre- 
tor  of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic ;  ^  You  sleea 
you  are  not  Brutus;"  and  on  the  statues  of  hm 
supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  written, 
**  Would  you  were  alive!"    These  expressions 


of  a  secret  disafiiBction,  and  prognostics' of  i 
violent  design,  either  escaped  the  attention  of 
Cttsar,  or  were  despised  bv  him ;  but  were  easily 
understood  by  persons  who  looked  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  indignities  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves exposed.  Whilo  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on  this  sub- 
ject, numbers  pined  under  the  waiit  of  that  con- 
sideration to  which  they  thought  themselves 
bom;  many  were  provoked  by  particular  in- 
stances of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator;*  and  upon  the  l»st  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready  to  join.  *'  I  am  sorry 
you  should  be  ill  at  so  criiucal  a  time,"  said 
jBrutus  to  Legaritts.  "  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the 
other,  *'if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
youT8elf."« 

Great  nomben  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  ioiiowing,  besides  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
are  the  prindpai  names  upon  record :  Cedlius, 
and  Bucohanus,  two  brothers ;  Robrius  Rex,  CI. 
Ugarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Galba,  Sextius 
Naso,  Pontius  Acquilsu  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompey. 
The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  under  Cssar ; 
Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius^  TuUius 
Cimbei^  Minucius,  and  Basilus ;'  they  are  said  in 
all  to  have  amounted  to  sixty .^  Cicero  was  known 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  biesar ;  to  mourn  over 
the  fiill  of  the  commonwealth,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  his 


5  Cesar  had  shout  this  time,  a  visit  from  the  queea 
of  Efypt,  who  liveil  with  hiai  at  bis  gardens  on  the 
Tiber.  (Cicer.  ad  Attic.  lib.  xiv.)  Many  who  overlooked 
bis  usurpation,  and  the  riolenco  he  did  to  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  were  seandaliaed  at  the  intimacy 
in  which  he  Jived  with  this  woman.  Beins  aocastomed 
to  the  diiitinctions  of  a  court,  and  considering  Cesar 
as  the  monarch,  she  treated  the  cilfzt'ns,  who  were 
still  admitted  to  him  on  a  fbot  of  equality,  as  depend* 
ants  and  subjects.  Fie  tiiniself,  with  all  his  state,  was 
polite.  As  an  apology  for  having  made  Uioero  wait 
too  long  in  h=s  anti -chamber,  he  accosted  him  with 
saying,  '*  flow  can  T  hoi>e  to  be  tolerated,  when  even 
Marcus  Tullios  Cicero  is  made  to  wait  1  If  any  ona 
could  forgive  it.  he  would  ;  but  the  world  must  deteM 
me.*'  Cleopatra,  it  is  probable,  made  no  siiell  apology 
when  sho  gave  cause  lo  complain  of  her  srroganoe. 

6  Sueton.  in  Ciesare.    . 

7  Appian.  da  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  il.     8  floston.  la  Our. 
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own  political  consequence ;  but  he  wm  not  con> 
sttlteJ  in  this  design.  The  authors  of  it  relied  on 
hm  support,  in  case  they  should  be  successful ; 
but  they  knew  too  well  his  ingenuity  in  suggest- 
ing scruples  and  difficulties,  to  bring  him  into 
their  previous  deliberations  on  so  arduous  an  en- 
terprize. 

The  conspirators,  in  forming  their  project, 
geneniUy  sounded  the  minds  of  persons  before 
t!iey  made  any  formal  or  direct  proposal.  Brutus 
being  in  company  with  Statilius^  Favonius,  and 
L&bio,  proposed,  among  other  problematical 
questions,  some  doubts  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  assassinating  tyrants.  Favonius  observed, 
that  such  actions  led  to  civil  war,  and  that  this 
was  worse  than  usurpation.  Statilius  said,  that 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise  to  serve  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  fools. 
Labio  euntended  warmly  with  both;  and  Brutus 
changinff  the  subject,  thought  no  more  of  Stati- 
lius or  Favonius,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  Labie^  who  immediately  embraced  it. 

As  so  many  were  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
tune  and  place  for  the  execution  of  their  pufpose, 
it  is  singular  that  the  conspiracy  should  nave 
come  to  such  a  height  undiscovered. .  But  Ciesar 
did  not  encourage  informera ;  his  great  courage 
preserved  him  from  the  jealousies  by  which  others 
in  less  dangerous  situations  are  guided.  He 
trusted  to  his  popularity,  to  his  muniilence,  to  the 
profesrions  of  submission  which  were  made  to 
aim,  and  to  th^interest  which  he  supposed  many 
to  have  in  the  preservation  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  only  dismissed  the  guards,  which  at  his  return 
to  Rome  had  attended  him ;  and  was  commonly 
preceded  only  by  his  liotors  and  the  usual  retinue 
of  his  civil  rank ;  but  had  suffered  the  veterans  to 
disperae  on  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  unfurnished  Itely  of  troops,  and  had  trans- 
ported the  (greater  part  of  the  army  into  Mace- 
donia, reservmg  only  a  small  body  under  Lepidus 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  His  own  mind,  though 
fond  of  appearance  of  superiority,  it  is  probebTe, 
was  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  of  state. 
His  thoughts  became  vacant  and  languid  in  the 
possession  of  a  station  to  which  he  had  struggled 
through  so  much  blood;  and  his  active  mind  still 
urged  him  to  extensive  projects  of  war  and  con- 
quest^ He  accordingly  planned  a  series  of  wars 
which  were  not  likely  to  end  but  with  (ps  life. 
He  was  to  begin  with  revenging  the  death  of 
Cnissus,  and  redncing  the  Parthians.  He  was 
next  to  pass  by  Hyrcania  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  Scythia ;  from  thence,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  Sarmacia,  I^acia, 
and  Germany ;  and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late 
conquests  in'Gaul,  to  return  into  Italy;*  for  this 
purpose  he  had  already  sent  forward  into  Mace- 
donia seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand  horse.' 

As  C.'esar  was  likely,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  projects,  to  be  employed  some 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thougnt  pro|)er 
to  suiticipate  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome, 
and  to  arrange,  before  his  departure,  the  whole 
succession  to  office  for  some  years.  Dion  Cassius 
:«ayK,  that  his  arrangement  was  made  for  three 
years  -,  Appian,  for  five  years.    It  is  certain,  that 


*l  I>io.  Can.  Appian.  Plutarch. 

2  Plutarch  in  Cftsare. 

3  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  ii. 


he  fixed  the  suooeasion  to  office  (or  two  subs^ 
quent  years.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  destined  « 
to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Dedmos  Brutus 
and  Plancus,  in  the  second.^  He  continued  to 
increase  the  number  of  magistrates,  that  ho  might 
have  jnore  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retainen 
and  friends.  The  questors,  as  bias  been  men- 
tioned, he  augniented  to  forty,  the  asdiles  to  six, 
the  prstora  to  sixteen.  Among  the  latter  be 
named  Ventidtus,  a  native  of  Pioenum,  *whohad 
l)een  taken  and  led  in  triumpl^.  while  the  people 
of  that  district,  with  the  other  Italian^  on  account 
of  their  claim  of  being  enrolfed  as  citizens,  were 
at  war  with  Rome.  Ventidius  had  subsisted  by 
letting  mules  and  carriages.  In  the  punoit  of- 
this  busmen  he  had  followed  the  army  of  Cesar 
into  Graul ;  and  becoming  known  to  that  general, 
was  gradually  trusted  and  advanced  by  him.  His 
career  of  preferment  continued  up  to  the  dignity 
of  consul,  and  he  himself,  as  has  been  formerly 
observed,  caipe  at  last  to  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
victorious  general,  a  procession  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  m  v^hich  he  had  made  his  first  entry  at 
Rome  as  a  captive. 

This  arrangement,  in  which  Caesar,  by  an- 
ticipating the  nomination  of  magistrate^  pie- 
eluded  the  citizens  from  the  usual  exereise  of  their 
right^of  election,  made  the  subverrion  of  the  xe- 

Eublic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  fonner  ai^  of 
is  power,  and  gave  the  leaden  of  the-conspiracy 
a  great  advantage  against  him.  The  prospect  o^ 
his  approaching  departure  from  Rome,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  month  of  March,  urged  the  speedy  * 
execution  of  their  purpose.  The  report  of  a 
response  or  prediction,  which  some  or  the  fiai- 
teren  of  CiesaT  had  procured  from  the  college  of 
Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Parthians  wore  not  to 
be  subdued  but  by  a  king,*  ap])eared  to  be  the 
prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest  him,  in  his  intended 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  with  the  title, 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  to  be  bonie^  if  not 
in  the  city,  at  least  in  the  provinces.' 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  sum- 
moned, for  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the 
proposal  to  bestow  on  Cesar  the  title  of  king,  aa  a 
qualification  enjoined  by  the  Sybils  to  make  war 
on  the  Parthians,  was  expected  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal  business  ef  the  assembly.  This  draUD- 
stance  deteimined  the  oonspiratore  in  the  choioe 
of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  thdr  desi^  They 
had  formerly  deliberated,  whether  to  jMtch  upon 
the  Campus  Martins,  and  to  strike  their  blow  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  people  assembled,  or 
in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  through 
which  Cesar  often  passed  in  the  way  to  his  own 
house.^  But  this  meeting  of  the  senate  aeemed 
now  to  present  the  most  convenient  place,  and 
the  most  favourable  opportunity.  The  presence 
of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed,  would  render  the 
action  of  the  conspiretore  sufficiently  awful  and 
solemn ;  the  common  cause  would  be  instantly 
acknowledged  by  all  the  membera  of  that  body ; 
and  the  execution  done  would  be  justified  umer 
their  authority.  If  any  were  disposed  to  resist, 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  armed ;  and  the  afi^r 
might  be  ended  by  the  death  of  Cesar  alone,  or 
without  any  efiusion  of  blood  beyond  thai  which 
was  originally  intended. 


4  Cicero  ad  Attic  lib.  xiv.  ep.  G. 
6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xliv.  c  15. 

6  Zonaras,  lib.  x.  c  14. 

7  Saeton.  in  Clesart. 
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It  tvas  St  fiT8t  proposed  that  Antony,  being  likely 
to  carry  on  the  oaine  military  usurpations  which 
i  'Saar  had  begun,  should  be  taken  oif  at  the 
same  time;  but  thia  was  overruled.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Antony,  and  every  other  senator  and 
fiCizen,  vrould  readily  embrace  tbe  state  of  in- 
dqpendencie  and  peraonal  consideration  which 
was  to  beoflTered  to  them;  or  if  they  should  not 
Ainbrace  it,  they  would  not  be  of  sufficient  num- 
bers or  credit  to  distress  the  republic,  or  to  overset 
that  balance  of  parties  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  consisted.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
moment  Cesar  fell,  there  would  not  be  any  one 
left  to  covet  or  to  support  a  usurpation  which  had 
been  so  unfortunate  in  his  person.  "  If  we  do 
any  thing  more  than  is  necessary  to  set  the  Ro- 
mans at  Bberty,"  said  Marcus  Brutus,  "  we  shall 
be  thought  to  act  from  private  resentment,  and  to 
intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  not  the 
republic''^ 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Pompey's  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  as  usual,  either 
separately,  or  m  the  retinue  of  the  consuls  and 
pnetoTS ;  and  that,  being  armed  with  concealed 
weapons,  they  should  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  as  soon  as  Ca»ar  had  taken  hu 
seat  To  guard  against  any  disturbance  or  tu- 
mult that  might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intentions, 
Decimus  Brutus,  who  was  master  of  a  troop  of 
gladiati»8)  undertook  to  have  this  troop,  under 
pretence  of  exhibiting  some  combats  on  that 
day  to  tbe  people,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready 
at  his  command  for  any  service.^ 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  preceded 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  although  in  public 
Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  an  unaltered  countenance ;  at  home 
he  was  less  yarded,  and  frequently  appeared  to 
have  somethmg  uncommon  on  his  mind.  His 
wife  Porda  suspected  that  some  arduous  design 
nspecting  the  state  was  in  agitation ;  and  when 
she  <|uestioned  him,  was  confirmed  in  this  appre- 
hension, by  his  eluding  her  inquiries.  Thinliing 
herself,  by  her  extraction  and  by  her  alliance,  en- 
titled to  confidence,  she  bore  this  apoearance  of 
distrust  with  regret ;  and,  under  the  idea  that  the 
steret  which  was  withheld  from  her,  must  be 
such  as^  upon  any  suspicion,  might  occasion  the 
torture  to  be  employed  to  force  a  confession ;  and 
Bupponng  that  she  herself  was  distrusted  more 
on  account  of  the  weakness  than  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  sex,  she  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  before  she  desired  that  th^ 
secret  should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this 
purpose  she  gave  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  while  it  festered,  and  produced  acute  pain 
and  fever,  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  usual 
countenance,  without  any  msa  of  sufierina;  or 
distress.  Being  satisfied  with  this  trial  of  her 
own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  the  particu- 
lars, and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
"  Now  you  may  trust  me ;  lam  the  wife  of  Bru- 
tu»  and  the  daughter  of  Cato ;  keep  me  no  longer 
in  dUmbt  or  aUtspenseupon  any  subject  in  which 
I  too  must  be  so  deeply  concerned.**  The  cir- 
cumstance of  her  wound,  the  pretensions  which 
she  otherwise  had  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret 


8  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zliv.  c  15^ 


9  Ibid. 


firom  her  husband,  and  undoubtedly  fiom  thence- 
forward, by  the  passions  which  were  likely  to 
agitate  the  mind  of  a  tender  and  affectionate 
woman,  expoeed  the  design  to  additional  hazard 
of  a  discovery  and  of  a  failure. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day 
on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  executed,  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  yet  no  suspicion.  The  con- 
spirators had  been  already  together  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  pnetors.  Cassius  was  to  present 
his  son  that  morning  to  the  people,  with  the  cere- 
mony usual  in  assuming  the* habit  of  manhood; 
and  he  was,  upon  tliis  account,  to  be  attended  by 
his  friends  into  the  place  of  assembly.  He  was 
afterwards,  together  with  Brutus,  in  their  cajpa> 
city  of  magistrates,  empk>jed  as  usual,  in  giving 
judgment  on  the  causes  that  were  brought  b^ 
fore  them.  As  they  sat  in  the  pretor's  chair 
they  received  intimation  that  Csesar,  bavins  been 
indisposed  over  liight,  was  not  to  be  abroad ;  and 
that  ne  had  commissioned  Antony,  in  his  name, 
to  adjourn  the  senate  to  another  day.  Upon  this 
report,  they  suspected  a  discovery;  and  while 
they  were  deliberating  what  should  be  done,  Po> 
pilius  L^nas,  a  senator  whom  they  had  not  en> 
trusted  with  their  design,  whispered  them  as  he 
passed,  "  I  pray  that  God  may  prosper  what  you 
have  in  view.  Above  all  things  despatch."  Their 
suspicions  of  a  discovery  being  thus  still  farther 
confirmed,  the  intention  soon  afler  appeared  to 
be  public.  An  acquaintance  told  Cases,  "  You 
have  concealed  this  business  from  me,  but  Brutus 
told  me  of  it."  They  were  struck  with  surprise ; 
but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned to  this  person  no  more  than  Casca's  inten- 
tion of  standing  for  ssdile,  and  that  the  words 
which  he  spoke  probably  referred  only  to  that 
business;  they  accordingly  determined  to  wait 
the  issue  of  these  alarms,  i^' 

In  the  mean  time  Ciesar,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Decimus  Qrutus,  though  once  detennincd  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  l^ng  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  Soon  afler  he  had  left  his 
own  house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haste,  desired 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest 
monient  to  impart  He  had  probably  over- 
heard the  conspirators,  or  had  observed  that  they 
were  armed;  but  not  being  aware  liow  pressing 
the  time  was,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  tiU 
Cssar^s  return.  Others,  probably,  had  observed 
circumstances  which  led  to  a  (fiscovery  of  the 
plot,  and  Caesar  had  a  billet  to  this  effect  given 
to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  streets ;  he  was  in- 
treated  by  the  person  who  gave  it  instantly  to 
read  it ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around 
nim  with  numberless  applications;  and  he  still 
carried  this  paper  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  senate. . 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had  taken 
their  places  a  little  while  before  the  arrival  of 
Ciesar,  and  continued  to  be  alarmed  by  many 
circumstances  which  tended  to  shake  their  reso- 
lution. Porcia,  in  the  same  moments,  being  in 
great  agitation,  exposed  herself  to  public  notice. 
She  listened  with  anxiety  to  every  noise  in  the 
streets;  she  despatched,  without  any  pretence  of 


10  Appian.  ds  Bell.  dvU.  lib.  li. 
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husiness,  continual  moMages  towards  thft  place 
where  the  senate  was  assembled ;  she  asked  every 
person  who  came  from  that  quarter  if  they  ob- 
served what  her  husband  was  uoing.  Her  spirit 
at  last  sunk  under  the  effect  of  such  violent  emo- 
tions ;  she  (ainted  away,  and  was  carried  for  dead 
into  her  apartment  A  message  came  to  Brutus 
in  the  senate  with  this  account  He  was  much 
afiected,  but  kept  his  place.i  Popilius  Lenas, 
who  a  little  before  seemed,  from  the  expression  he 
had  dropped,  to  have  got  notice  of  their  deaiffn, 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest  conversation  with  C»- 
sat,  as  he  lighted  from  his  carriage.  This  left 
the  conspirators  no  longer  in  doubt  that  thev 
were  discovered;  and  they  made  signs  to  each 
other,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  by  their  own 
hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemy. 
Butf  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of 
L»nas  change  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that 
his  conversation  with  CsBsar  could  not  relate  to 
inch  a  business  as  theirs. 

Gttsar's  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near  to 
the  pedestal  of  Pompey*s  ^statue.  Numbers  of 
the  conspirators  had  seated  themselves  around  it 
Trcbontus,  under  pretence  of  business,  had  taken 
Antony  asidjd  at  (l^e  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Cimber,  who,  with. others  of  the  conspirators, 
met  CflBssr  in  the  portico^  presented  him  with  a 
petitbn  in  fiivour  ot  his  biotner  who  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  late  indemnity ;  and  in  urging  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  attended  the  dictator  to  his 
place.  Having  there  received  a  denial  from  Cnsar, 
uttered  with  some  expressions  of  impatience  at 
^ng  so  much  importuned,  he  took  nold  of  his 
robe,  as  if  to  press  the  intreaty.  Nay^  said  Ci^sar, 
this  is  violence.  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
Cimber  flung  back  the  flown  from  his  shouiden ; 
and  this  being  the  mgaSi  amed  upon,  called  out 
to  strike.  Casca  aimed  the  first  blow.  Cssar 
sterted  firom  bis  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  pushed  Cimber  with  on9  arm,  and 
laid  hold  of  Casca  with  the  other.  But  he  soon 
perceived  that  resistance  was  vain:  and  while 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  clashed  with  each 
other,  in  their  way  to  his  body,  he  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  farther 
struggle^  It  was  observed,  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Umes,  that  in  faUing,  the  blood  which  sprung 
from  his  wounds  sorinkied  the  pedestal  of  Pom- 
pey*s  statue.  Ana  thus  haiing  employed  th^ 
greatest  abilities  to  subdue  his  feUow-cttiaens, 


with  whom  it  wooki  have  been  a  mnch  greater 
honour  to  have  been  abks  to  live  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  fell  in  the  height  of  his  security,  a 
sacrifice  to  their  just  indignation ;  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  the  arrogant  have  to  fiear  in  tri-  ' 
fling  with  the  feelings  of  a  free  }ibop]e,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesson  of  jealousy  ana  of  cruelty  to 
tyrante,  or  an  admonition  not  to  spare,  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  their  power,  those  whom  they  may  h$in 
insulted  by  usurping  it 

When  the  body  by  breathless  on  the  groond, 
Caseius  called  out,  that  there  lay  the  wont  of 
men.3  Brutus  called  upon  the  sento  to  ju^gs 
of  the  transacti<m  which  had  passed  before  thea, 
and  was  proceeding  to  stete  ttie  motives  of  thohe 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  memtwrsi 
who  had  for  a  moment  stood  in  sflent  amaaeaaenC, 
rose  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  separate  in  gmt 
consternation.  All  those  who  had  oome  to  the 
senate  in  the  train  of  Cesar,  his  lictor^  the  or- 
dinary oflkers  of  state,  citizens,  and  fortigtten, 
with  many  servanto  and  Sependants  of  every  aoit, 
had  been  instantly  seized  with  a  panic;  and  aa  if 
the  swords  of  the  conspiraton  were  drawn  sigainst 
themselves,  had  aheady  rushed  into  the  streets^ 
and  carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  ther 
went  The  senatora  themselves  now  followed. 
No  man  had  presence  of  mind  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the 
cry  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  persons 
to  withdraw^  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and 
shops.  This  cry  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  people,  imagining 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  bc^nin, 
shut  up,  and  barred  all  their  doon  as  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  every  one  prepared  to  defend  his 
own  nabitetion. 

Antony,  u]x>n  the  first  alarm  had  changed  his 
dress,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  conspiraton  must  have  intended 
to  take  his  life,  togetner  with  that  of  Csaar;  and 
he  fled  in  the  apprehension  of  beinginstandy  pur- 
sued. Lepidus  repaired  to  the  suburbs,  where 
the  legion  ne  commanded  was  quartered ;  and  un- 
certain whether  Cesar's  death  was  the  act  of  tfc» 
whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  party,  waited  for  aii 
explanation,  or  an  order  from  the  survrvinff  con 
su(  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  act* 
In  these  circumstences  a  ^neral  pause,  and  an 
interval  of  suspense  and  silence,  took  place  ovei 
the  whole  dty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

General  Conatemation  on  the  Death  of  Ccesar —  l\Lmuttuary  Assembly  of  the  People — Dedans 
tions  of  Cinna  and  Dolabella — Appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  Forum — T%«r  Tie/urn 
to  the  Capitol — Meeting  and  Debate  in  the  Senate — Act  of  Oblivion — Speech  of  Brutus  to  the 
People — Funeral  of  dessar — Insurrection  of  the  People — Policy  of  Antony — Appemraneeof 
Octavius — iitff  Difference  rvUh  Antony^  Both  have  recourse  to  Arms — Aspect  ^  'Things — 
Antony  proceeds  to  expel  Decimus  Brutus  from  the  Cisalpine  Oaul. 


IN  the  general  consternation,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Cssar,  the  authors  of  this  important 
event  appeared  to  be  no  less  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
than  the  other  membera  of  the  senate,  on  whom 


I  Plut.  in  Brato. 

1  Cicer.  ad  FaniL  Ub.  xU.  ep^  t  Nsqaissimam  ocei- 
swtsis.  3Aiviaa.4lsBsU.Civ.Ub.ii. 


it  was  brought  by  surprise.  The  danser  of  exe- 
cuting the  first  part  or  their  design  had  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  looked  no  foitner,  or  my  im- 
agined that  with  Cssar's  life  every  dilMulty 
would  be  ended ;  and  that  the  senate  and  people^ 
restored  to  their  authority  and  privileges  would 
naturally  recur  to  their  usual  tbrms.    Ffaidiiig 
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thematiheB  dmaied  in  the  nnate,  and  sot  know- 
iiig  to  what  dangen  ther  might  still  be  ezpcMedi 
they  wrapped  up  the  left  ann  in  their  gowns ;  a 
prepamkm  which  the  Romans,  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  shield,  generally  made  when  alanned 
with  any  prospect  of  violenoe. 

The  eonspiraton  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
awotds  yet  nained  with  blood,  went  forth  to  the 
•tieets  proclaiming  secuiity  and  liberty,  and  invit- 
ing every  one  to  concur  with  them  m  restoring 
the  oommonweslth.  They  were  joined  by  many 
who^  though  not  aooessary  to  the  conspiracy, 
chose  to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  state 
of  their  fortunes.  Of  these  are  particolariy  men- 
tioned Lentultts  Spinther,  Favonius,  Acquinas, 
Oolabella,  Muicos,  Feticus,  and  Cinna.  But 
observing  thai  the  people  in  g|eneral  did  not  show 
any  hearty  approbation  of  their  cause ;  and  know- 
ing that,  besides  the  legion  which  Lepidus  com- 
manded in  the  suburtM,  there  were  m  the  dty 
multitudes  of  veterans,  who  having  received  grants 
of  land  from  Casu',  either  had  not  yet  gone  to 
take  possession  of  (hem,  or  having  been  at  their 
settlements,  had  returned  to  pay  court  to  their 
patron  before  bis  departure  from  Rome ;  and  sus- 
pecting that  Antony,  now  the  sole  consul  and 
supreme  officer  of  state,  was  likely  to  exert  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  against  them;  and  being 
on  every  side  teset  with  dangers  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  extent,  they  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  capitol,  and  with  the  gladiators  of 
Decimus  Brutus^  who  had  already  taken  nosses- 
sion  of  that  fortress,  to  wait  the  issue  of  Uus  ge- 
neral scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
persons  who  had  occaaoned  this  general  ahrm 
were  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
incfined  to  extend  the  effuskm  of  blood,  ventured 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  many  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  forum  or  ordiiury  place  of  resort^ 
The  first  person  that  took  any  public  part  upon 
this  occamon  was  Cinna,  the  son  of  him  who  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  bruther-in-law 
of  Cesar,  and  pow,  by  his  nomination,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  prstor.  This  relation  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  tore  the 
prvtor's  gown  from  his  own  shoulders ;  declared 
that  in  this  act  he  then  abdicati^  his  office,  as 
havins  been  unwarrantably  obtained  by  the  no- 
mination of  an  usurper;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  re- 
presented G«sar  as  a  tyrant,  extolled  the  eon- 
spiraton as  the  restoren  of  liberty  to  their  coun- 
try, and  proponed  that  they  should  have  the 
prc^r  safeguards  to  their  persons,  and  be  invited 
to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  ])eopIe.    * 

Dolabelh^  who  had  been  nominated  by  C»sar 
to  succeed  in  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  hhn- 
aelf  was  about  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended succession  was  now  open  to  him  upon 
Csssr's  death,  reversed  the  first  paH  of  Cinna's 
conduct,  by  assuming  the  robes  and  ensigns  of 
consul,  to  tAich  he  had  no  title ;  but  joined  with 
the  abdicated  prstor  in  applauding  the  authore 


4  Ansan  says,  tbat  tbe  frieiMlB  of  the  Gonspiretors, 
hv  distrilmting  money,  endeavonred  to  form  •  party 
among  the  pnpnilaoe.  The  necessity  of  this  expedient, 
if  reel.  !•  sufllcieDt  to  ehow  bow  deoperste  the  attempt 
was  of  reetoring  demoeratical  government  to  the  in- 
hubiunu  of  Home,  oompoaed  of  the  reAise  of  Italy. 
•n>l  of  the  provinctfM  coltactsd  to  SQJoy  ths  rewards  of 
•dlvaess  and  faction. 


of  Casar's  death,  expreasad  his  wah  that  he  him- 
self had  been  a  paiteer  in  the  glory  of  then*  ac- 
tion, joined  with  Cinna,  in  prnpoeiiig  that  these 
restoren  of  liberty  should  be  invited  to  the  aawm- 
bly  of  the  people,  and  that  the  anniveiaary  of  the 
present  day  should  be  observed  for  ever,  as  a  fes- 
tival sacred  to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  partians  of  Cesar,  yet  unaoqnainted  with 
the  exUMki  of  their  own  Sanger,  had  absented 
themselves,  and  the  aasemUy  consisted  chiefly  of 
persons  to  whom  these  proponls  were  agreeable. 
The  motions  that  were  now  made  by  the  late 
protor  and  the  supposed  consul  accormngly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  leaden  of  the  conspiracy  were  hi- 
vked  to  descend  from  the  capitoL  But  of  this 
invitation  only  Mareus  Brutus  and  Cassius  took 
the  benefit  Having:  jomed  the  assembly,  thev 
sevcFEdly  addressed  themselves  to  the  multitude 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  consciousness  of  mciit, 
as  being  the  prociyen  of  that  liberty  which  tbe 
people  were  now  to  enjoy,  and  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  judge  ur  themselves.  They 
contrasted  the  hte  U8urpatk>n  of  Cesar*  with  the 
free  constitution  of  the  repubUc ;  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  themselves,  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  military  force,  the^r  could  have  no 
intention  to  supplant  the  usurper  in  the  possession 
of  hii  power,  and  could  have  no  object  besides  tho 
restoration  of  the  laws  and  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  And  they  exhorted  the  audience,  in 
terms  rather  popular,  than  really  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  af&ira,  to  make  the  same  use 
of  their  deliverance  from  an  usurped  and  violent 
domination  which  thdr  ancestors,  at  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event. 
They  specified  the  merit  which  many  penoos 
had  m  this  enterprise^  narticularly  that  oif  Deci 
mus  Brutus^  who  had  furnished  the  company  of 
gladiators,  which,  in  entering  on  this  business, 
made  the  principal  part  of  tneir  strength  $  and 
observed,  tnat,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  fop- 
tune  to  which  Decimus. Brutus  might  have  as- 
pired under  Cesar's  influence,  he  md  preferred 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  They  turned  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  case  oUPexteins 
Pompeius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great 
Pompey,  now  unjustly  deemed  an  outkiw  and  a 
rebel*  "  In  the  person  of  this  young  man,"  they 
said,  *'  you  have  tne  last  of  a  noble  family,  wbo^ 
in  the  contest  for  freedom,  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  republic,  even  he  is  still  beset  by 
the  enussaries  of  the  late  usurper,  who,  pretemt^ 
ing  public  authority,  are  armed  for  his  destruc- 
tion with  swords,  yet  red  with  the  bk)od  of  hisfii- 
ther  and  of  his  brother."  They  moved  tbe  tieople, 
that  so  unjust  a  v?ar  should  be  instantly  sus- 
pended, and  that  this  yoqng  man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  rights  or  his  ancestora ;  that  the 
tribunes  Cesetius  and  Marullus,  being  unjustly 
degraded  by  Cesar,  in  violation  ef  that  mered 
law,  which  he  himself,  upon  much  fess  grounds, 
had  made  his  pretence  for  a  civil  war,  should  now 
be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 


5  Appian. de  Belto  CivUi.  Ub.  if.  Dio.Cssi.  Uh.  xUv. 
c3J. 

6  This  young  man  having  absconded  fbr  wane  tiaie 
after  the  defbat  snd  death  of  his  brother  at  Mnnd^ 
bad  again  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  eons!- 
derabfe  (broR,  and  delbaied  Aslnias  PolUo»  who  hs> 
hsen  enpioyed  by  Casar  against  htm. 
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la  tbew  fond  aiitieiptttionfl  of  fraedom,  the 
authora  of  this  •ttempt  to  restore  the  republic, 
«njo>ed  fat  once  the  fraits  of  their  labour,  and 
«poko  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman 
'people,  seemioglv  unrestrained  and  unawed  by 
tnilKary  force,  the  city,  however,  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  oonsternation  with  which  the 
people  was  seized ;  the  present  assembly  was  not 
sufficiently  attended  by  persons,  on  whom  the 
conspiratocs  could  rely*  for  their  safet#  It  was 
thought  most  prudent,  therefore,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  shoukl  return  to  their  friends  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  and  that  from  this  piece  they  should  treat 
of  an  accommodation  with  Antony,  and  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 

On  the  following  day,  Antony,  seeing  that  the 
restorers  o^the  commonwealth  remained  in  the 
capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  against  any 
of  the  supposed  friends  or  adherents  of  Cssar, 
ventured  abroad  from  his  lurking  place,  and  re- 
sumed the  dress  and  ensigns^of  consul.  In  this 
capacity  he  received  a  mesmge  from  the  conspi- 
rators, desiring  a  conference  with  himself  and 
with  Lepidus.  Antony,  though,  in  times  of  re- 
laxation and  security,  extravagant,  dissipated, 
and  in  appearance  incapable  of  serious  anairs  ;i 
yet  in  aiduous  situations  he  generally  belied 
these  appearances,  was  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  how  far  the  party 
of  Cssar  was  or  was  not  extinguished  with  its 
leader.  The  only  military  force  in  Italy  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Lepidus,  of  whom  he  was  jealous. 
In  bis  answer,  therefore,  he  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  regard  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  referred  every  question  to  the  senate, 
which  he  had  already  8umQK>ned  to  assemble. 

In  expectation  of  this  meeting  of  the  senate,  all 
parties  were  busy  in  consultations,  and  in  solicit- 
ing support  to  their  interest  The  friends  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  motion  all  night  visitinc  the 
senators,  and  preparing  measures  for  the  fculow- 
ing  day.  The  veterans  of  Cssar,  both  officers 
and  legionary  soldiers,  apprehending  that  the 
grants  of  land  lately  made  to  themselves  might  be 
recalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and  made 
application  wherever  they  had  access,  with  repre- 
sentatiog^  and  threats.  They  even  provided 
themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
the  senato  by  their  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night,  Lepidus  had 
marched  into^the  city  with  the  legion  he  com- 
jiiauded,  and  took  possession  of  the  forum.  To 
thf!  people  who  assembled  around  him  he  la- 
mented the  death  of  Ciesar,  and  inveighed  against 
the  authors  of  this  unexpected  event.  By  this 
declaration,  he  encouraged  the  partisans  and  re- 
tainers of  the  late  dictator  to  come  abroad,  and 
rendered  the  streets  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  opposite  paity.  Cinna,  who,  to  evince  his 
zeal  lor  the  reviving  republic,  had  resigned  the 
office  of  prtetor  conferred  upon  him  by  Cesar, 
was  attacked  on  his  wajr  to  the  senate,  and  nar^ 
rowly  esd&ped  with  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Calpumia  the  widow  of  Caesar,  got  posses- 
sion of  all  his  memorials  and  of  all  his  writings. 


1  If  I  am  Bot  mifttaken,  says  Cicero  upoo  this  occa- 
sion, he  minds  eating  and  drinking  even  more  tban 
mischief.  (Cicero  ad  Attic.  lib.  xiv.  op.  3.  quem  qui- 
(i<im  a^o  (epularum  UMftia  arbitror  ratioacto  babcie, 
qjuni  '^uidquaiD  xuaU  co^itare.) 


and  had  secured  an  immense  sain  of  mooev, 
which  had  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  temple 
of  Ope.2 

On  the  following  day,  beinff  the  eighteentfi  day 
of  March,  the  senate  assembfed,  as  soon  aojt  wv^ 
light,  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth.  The  veteraiw 
b^t  the  doors.)  Dolabella  presented  himaeIC 
ushered  in  by  the  Uctors,  and  took  posaeflsicm  of 
one  of  the  consuls'  chairs.  Antony  being  seated 
in  the  other,  moved  the  assembly  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  himself  professed  great  seal  for  the 
republic,  and  a  disposition  to  peace.^  Ttie  greater 
part  of  those  who  spoke  after  Antony  justified  or 
extolled  the  act  of  the  conspirator^  and  moved 
that  they  should  havepublic  thanks  and  rewards 
for  their  services.  Tnis  they  supported  by  a 
charge  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  against  Cssar. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  Antony  thought  pam- 
per to  interpose;  reminded  the  senators  how 
neariy  many  of  them  were  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion. "  They  who  are  to  vote  in  it,"  be  said, 
"  will  please  to  observe,  that  if  Cssar  shall  be 
found  to  have  acted  with  legal  powers,  bis  acts 
will  remain  in  force ;  if  otherwise,  aU  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  during  his  administration 
must  be  erased  from  your  records ;  and  his  body, 
as  that  of  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  made  ftst  on'a 
hook,  must  be  dragged  through  the  stieeta,  and 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  This  sentence  wocdd  afiect 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  or  would  extend, 
in  its  application,  farther  perhaps  than  weshoclil 
be  able  to  enforce  it  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  is 
in  our  power. '  Many  of  us  hold  offices,  or  are 
destined  by  Ciesar's  nomination  to  offices,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  ,  Let  us  begin  with  divestmg 
ourselves  of  what  we  now  hold;  and  with  re- 
nouncing our  expectations  for  the  future.  AfU:r 
we  have  given  this  proof  of  our  disinterestedness 
our  allies  abroad  will  listen  to  u&,  when  we  speak 
of  recalling  the  favours  granted  to  them  by  the 
late  dictator." 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given  by  An- 
tony to  the  subject  now  under  deliberation,  many, 
who  in  the  lato  arrangements  made  by  Catsar, 
held  places  in  the  senate  or  magistracy,  or,  who 
were  by  his  appointment  destined  to  succeed  to 
high  offices  at  home  or  abroad,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted. Some  of  those  who  were  actuailly  in 
office,  as  retainera  of  the  late  usurpation,  resigned 
their  powers,  and  laid  down  the  ensigns  oi  ma- 
gistracy on  the  steps  where  they  eat ;  hut  Dola- 
bella, who,  in  consequence  of  a  destinatbn  made, 
though  not  fulfilled  by  Cssar,  had  recently  a?- 
sum«l  the  consular  robes,  and  who,  being  under 
the  legal  a^e^  had  no  hopes  of  being  re-elected  b>' 
the  free  voice  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  h» 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  authors  of  Ctesar'9 
death,  pleaded  lor  the  necessity  of  sustaining  all 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  that  usurper. 

While  the  senaton  were  en^ged  in  debate  en 
the  terms  of  their  fiist  resolution,  Hating  to  the 
act  of  the  conspiraton  and  the  dealb  of  Cesar, 
the  people^  who  had  assembled  in  great  multi> 


2  Cioero  says,  septies  Millies  H.  8.  about  six  mil- 
lions sterling.  Pliilip.  ii.  c.  37.  4000  talents.  Plat,  in 
Anton. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib-  xiv.  epi  14.  Nonne  omni  ratH»ne 
veteran!  qui,  armati  aderant,  cnm  presidii  no»  nitui 
baberemus,  defcadendi  fuenint  ? 
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tudea  ut  the  maikot-place,  liecune  impatient  to 
know  what  was  pafldnff,  and  pressed  on  the  doon 
uf  the  temple  waere  me  senate  was  met,  with 
some  attempts  to  force  or  break  them  open>  On 
this  occasion,  Antony  and  Lepidus  thouj^ht  pro- 
per to  go  forth,  under  pretence  of  appeasing  the 
tumult ;  but  with  a  real  intention  to  observe  what, 
in  tlus  critical  state  of  afiaira,  was  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  people,  with  a  full  resolution  to 
be  governed  in  their  own  measures,  by  what 
necrned  to  be  the  will  of  the  multitude.  Finding 
the  humour  of  the  majoritV)  and  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  such  as  they  desired,  menacmg  and 
8i\n2uinarv  against  the  conspiiatois,  the^  endea- 
%oured  to  inflame  their  passiona^  cftoploying  signs 
anil  i^tures  of  indignation,  rather  than  words, 
iv'hich  could  not  be  hearJ.  Among  other  ex- 
prP<»ions  of  this  nature,  Antony  laid  open  his 
nosom,  to  show  the  armour  with  which  he  had 
thought  necessary,  in  the  senate^  and  amidst  so 
many  concealed  enemies,  to  guard  his  tife.  By 
this,  and  other  signs  which  he  made,  he  insinu- 
ated that  Csaar  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  his 
excessive  confidence,  and  of  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  spared  those  who  became  his  mur- 
derers. 

From  this  scene,  which  passed  in  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate  fi  and  the  debate 
being  resumed,  Dolabella  alleging  the  confusion 
which  must  arise  from  a  general  suspension  of 
magistracy,  and  the  disor&rs  attending  general 
elections  at  so  critical  a  time,  insisted,  tnat  all 
magistrates  now  in  office  should  continue.  Ci- 
cero pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion 
for  the  past ;  enumerated  the  evils  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  republic,  by  the  contentions  and 
by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  party ;  proposed  that 
none  should  be  questioned  for  Csisar's  death,  nor 
anyone  be  called  to  account  for  violence  committed 
under  his  authority ;  that  the  arrangements  made 
by  Cssar  should  lemain ;  that  every  one  destined 
to  office,  should  in  his  turn  succeed  according  to 
that  destination  {  and  that  all  the  provisions  nrnde 
for  the  army  should  lie  fully  secured  to  them.' 

After  some  opposite  opinions  on  the  question 
hi\d  been  delivered,  Antony  concluded  the  debate 
with  a  tone  of  more  authority  than  he  had  hither- 
to assumed.  "While  you  deliberated,"  ho  said, 
*^on  the  conduct  which  you  were  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  conspirators,  I  chose  to  be  silent; 
but  when  you  changed  the  question,  and  pro- 
posed to  condemn  the  dead,  1  ventured  only  to 
make  one  objection,  which  being  removable  by 
yourselves,  ought  to  have  been  the  least  of  all 
yous  difficulties.  And  yet  I  find  it  is  sufficient 
to  stop  all  your  proceedm^ !  What  are  wo  to 
think  of  the  remaining  objections  1  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  empire  rests  at  this  moment  on  esta- 
blishments made  by  Cssar;  at  home  on  the 
arrangements  he  has  made  in  the  succession  to 
olHce ;  abroad  on  the  grante  of  possessions  or  im- 
munities made  by  liim  to  princes,  cities,  corpora- 
tions, and  provinces,  and  on  the  several  condi- 
tions he  has,  in  return,  stipulated  with  them  on 
iHshalf  of  the  Roman  people.  Imagine  then,  upon 
the  subversion  of  what  he  has  established,  what 
scenes  of  confusion  must  follow.  It  is  true,  con- 
fusion at  a  distance  may  not  affisct  you;  but  the 
^s.*ene  in  Italy  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  your 


S  Appian.  de  Bello  Civ.  libw  ii. 
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utmost  attention.  Will  the  velenjifll  do  you 
think,  who  have  not  vet  laid  down  their  armS)  or 
not  kiet  the  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  thou- 
sands are  now  in  this  city,  will  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  stripped  of  the  grants  which  were 
made  tolhem  in  reward  of  long,  dangerous,  and 
faithful  services?  You  have  beard  their  voice 
last  night  in  the  streets.  You  have  heard  their 
menaces  against  the  authora  of  our  present  dia- 
tresses.  Will  they  behold  with  patience  the 
body  of  their  favourite  leader  dragged  with  igno- 
miny in  the  streets')  Will  they  bear  with  an 
indignity,  which,  though  done  to  his  memory, 
must  involve  a  foifeitureof  all  that  they  themselves 
have  received,  or  a  disappointroentot  all  they  ex- 
pect in  reward  of  their  services  1  W^ill  the  Ro- 
man people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  princi- 
pal author  of  their  present  greatnese  stieraatised 
by  your  decrees  as  a  criminal,  and  to  nave  his 
assassins  rewarded  with  honouni — The  propo- 
sal to  me,  in  all  its  parts,  appears  wild  and  im- 
practicable. Let  the  consfnrators,  if  you  will, 
escape  with  impunity,  provided  they  are  sensible 
of  the  favour  that  is  shown  to  them ;  but  talk  not 
of  rewards  to  them ;  nor,  under  pretence  of  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  your  late  dictator,  wildly 
open  a  scene  of  confusion,  by  subverting  all  your 
present  establishments.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
acts  of  Cssar,  without  exception,  should  be  rati- 
fied, and  that  all  af&ira  snould  be  Boffered  to 
move  on  in  the  channels  in  wliich  he  has  left 
them.  On  these  prehminary  comlitions  I  will 
submit  to  an  accommodation,  and  agree  that  we. 
think  no  more  of  the  past." 

In  delivering  this  speech,  Antony  having  per- 
ceived so  powerful  a  support  in  the  legion  which 
now  had  possession  of  tae  forum,  in  the  veterans^ 
and  in  the  promiscuous  multitudes  of  people  who 
were  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  senate, 
expressed  himself  with  assurance  and  great  ve- 
henience.  A  decree  was  accordingly  pawed,  by 
which  all  prosecutions^  on  account  of  Cesar's 
death,  were  prohibited ;  all  his  acts,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  were  confirmed ;  all  his  plans  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  all  the  grants  of 
land,  which  had  been  made  by  him  to  the  vete- 
rans, specially  ratified.' 

This  decree  being  to  be  carried  to  the  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  Uie 
accommodation  of  parties  being  so  far  advanced, 
the  conspiratoro  intimated  an  inclination  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  people ;  and  vrere  instant- 
ly attended  by  great  numbers,  who  assembled  to 
hear  them  on  the  ascent  of  the  capital.^  Brutus 
spoke  from  the  steps.  He  explained  the  motives 
upon  which  his  fnends  and  himself  had  thought 
proper  to  betake  them  to  their  present  retreat ; 
and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  complained  of 
the  outrage  which  had  been  ofiered  to  Cinna, 
who^  though  not  concerned  in  the  death  of  Ce- 
sar, was  attacked,  for  having  been  supposed  to 
approve  of  what  they  had  done.  He  enumerat^l 
the  distresses  whicn  had  afflicted  the  common- 
wealth, from  the  time  at  which  Cesar  commenced 
hostilities  to  the  present  hour ;  "  A  period,  du- 
ring which  the  best  blood  of  the  rejmblir,"  he 
said,  "was  continually  shedding,  in  Spain,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Africa,  to  gratilv  the  ambi- 
tion or  vanity  of  a  single  man.     l*hebe  things 
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howeteiv"  eoDtiniKd  be,  *<  we  oomented  to  over- 
look, and  in  safiering  Cttsar  to  hold  the  higher 
offioM  of  itate,  became  bound,  fay  our  oath  of 
fidelity,  not  to  call  any  of  his  past  actions  in  quea- 
tion.  If  we  had  likew'ise  awom  to  submit  our- 
aeives  to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemies  might 
Inve  some  coloor  for  the  aocnaation  of  perjury, 
which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our  charge ;  bur.  the 
nioposal  of  an^  such  enja:agenient  we  should 
have  r^edbed  with  indignation,  and  we  trust  that 
every  Roman  citizen  would  have  done  so  also. 
^Ua,  after  having  gratifed  his  revenge  against 
many  who  were  no  doubt  his  own  enemies,  at 
the  same  time  that  thev  were  enemies  of  the 
public,  at  last  restored  the  commonwealth ;  but 
Cesar,  without  any  pretence,  besides  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition,  continued,  m  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  to  usurp  all  the  powers 
of  the  empire.  The  treasury  he  treated  as  his 
property,  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome  as  his 
creatures,  to  be  placed  or  displaced  at  his  pleasure. 
One  of  the  hut  acts  of  his  life,  in  preparing  for 
Ilia  departure'  firom  Rome,  was  to  fix  tne  succes- 
sion of  magistrates  for  several  years ;  in  order 
that  in  his  absence  you  might  not,  by  choosing 
your  own  officers,  recover  the  habit  of  exercising 
that  freedom,  and  of  enjoying  those  rights,  of 
which  he  meant  to  deprive  you  for  ever." 

From  this  account  of  Cssar's  usurpation, 
Brutus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  the  veterans..  ''  He  acknow- 
ledged the  lonff  and  fiiithful  services  which  those 
men  had  performed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Ghiul,  in  Grermany,  and  in 
Britun;  appmved  of  the  provision  which  had 
been  nude  for  t^m,  and  assured  them  of  his 
wncnrrenoe  in  carrying  this  provision  into  full 
eicecation.  At  the  same  time  he  lamented  the 
•ofiferings  of  those  who  had  been  stripped  of  their 
andent  poasessioiis^  to  make  way  for  those  new 
grants;  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  com- 
pensation from^the  treasury,  and  hoped  that  the 
Justice  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  emf)loyed 
in  eoufUy  protecting  the  rights  of  every  citizen." 

Tnii'epoBch  was  received  with  applause;  and 
on  the  foHowing  day  the  act  of  oblivion  being 
confirmed  by  the  people,  and  the  children  of  An- 
tony having  been  sent^  as  hostages  to  the  capitol, 
the  conspintorB  came  down  mm  thence,  and 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations.  After 
parties  had  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  con- 
gratuladons  and  expeasions  of  friendship,  Cas- 
sius  retired  to  sup  with  Antony,  and  Brtitus  with 
Lepidus.  The  republic  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
reestablished.  The  nobles  in  general  expressed 
th^  satisfaction  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
ftin^  and  extolled  the  authore  of  Cesar's  death 
aa  the  restorers  of  freedom  to  their  country. 
Many,  however,  who  had  shared  in  the  late 
usurpation,  having  tasted  of  militaiy  power,  and 
being  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of 
raere  dtizens,  however  dignified,  or  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  restraints  and  formalities 
of  legal  government,  were  likely  to  prove  bad 
membera  of  the  reviving  repubhc.  Antony  in 
particniar  considered  himaea  as  the  successor  of 
Cesar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  think 
how  he  might  msp  the  sovereignty,  and  dispose 
df  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

The  senate  had  weakly,  under  the  show  of 
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moderation,  resolv^  to  confirm  Cesar's  wifl  «nJ 
to  ratify  all  his  acts,  both  public  and  private; 
thev  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  Ceear  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  to 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  his  friends 
should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  take  advantoge  of 
these  circumstances,  towards  preserving  the  party 
of  Cesar  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  city,  not 
doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  he  him- 
self should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this  purpose, 
he  published  Cesar's  will,  in  which  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  plauses  Kkely  to  gratify  the 
people,  and  to  infiame  their  minds  against  his 
assassins.  Afhong  these,  were  a  legacy  of  mo- 
ney to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior  citizens,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas,  about  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  man;^  or,  accordiriff  to 
Octavius,  quoted  by  Dion  Cassios,  300  H.  S. 
about  the  same  sum ;  together  with  an  aasiffn- 
roent  of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as  public  wuks 
for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the  people.  Many 
legacies  were  likewise  bequeathed  to  private  per- 
sons. The  inheritance  with  the  name  of  Cesar, 
was  devised  to  Octavius,  grandson  to  his  sister 
Julia.  The  succession,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  youxig  man,  was  derised  to  Decimus  Brutus, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  together  with  Mark  An 
tonv,  was  made  guardian  to  the  young  Cesar, 
and  executor  of  the  will. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  will,  the  partisans 
of  Antony  took  occasion  to  extol  the  munificence 
and  generosity  of  Cesar  towards  the  Roman 
people,  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators, 
representing  that  of  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particu- 
lar, as  equal  to  parricide;  and  Antony,  in  this 
manner  having  secured  the  public  attention  and 
favour,  prtxseeded  to  celebrate  the  funeral  wiih 
all  the  honounthat  were  due  to  a  pufaiic  benefac- 
tor, and  to  a  common  parent  of  the  people. 

Cesar's  body,  in  the  general  consternation,  had 
be^i  left  for  some  houreon  the  spot  where  it  frit. 
It  was  at  last  borne  on  a  litter  by  a  few  slaves  to 
his  own  house.  In  this  confusion,  one  of  the 
arms,  all  over  Uood,  was  left  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  litter;  and  this  circumstenoe^  though 
at  the  time  in  appearance  unnoticed,  yet  remained 
with  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  it  On  eiamining  the  body,  there 
were  found  twenty-three  wounds  sufficieutly 
ghastly,  although  no  more  than  one  or  two  were 
mortal.  Antony  determined  to  exhibit  this  mc- 
tecle  to  the  people,  accompanied  with  that  of^ the 
robes,  which  were  pierced  and  torn  in  the  strag- 
gle with  whkh  Coxar  fell,  and  all  over  stained 
with  his  bkKxl.  He  likewise  ordered  a  sotonn 
dirge  to  be  performed,  with  interludes  of  mnsic, 
ag^eable  to  the  practice  at  Roman  funerals,  and 
suited  to  that  particular  occasion.  He  hirnftelf 
prepared  to  speak  the  oration ;  and  a  day  being 
fixed  for  the  solemnity,  a  pile  was  raised  in  the 
Campus  Martios,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia,  the. 
daugoter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey.  Although  it  was  intended  that  the  body 
should  be  consumed  on  this  pile  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  Che  funeral  oration  was  to  b6  spoken 
from  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  and  a  coo^n  was 
phoed  there  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  on 
which  was  laid  the  corpse  with  ait  efTigy  of  tho 
deceased,  eofered  with  purpfe^  and  over  it  a  tro- 
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phj,  on  which  ivai  to  be  hang  the  nbes  in  which 
be  wa«  kiUed.  The  whole  of  this  pegetnt  was 
covered  ap,  and  adorned  with  a  gilded  canopy  of 
atata  In  bearing  it  to  the  forum,  the  pall  was 
carried  bj  magistrates  then  in  ofiioe,  or  by  per- 
aons  who  had  passed  through  the  highest  stations 
of  the  commonwealth.  Bat  in  the  procesaon, 
the  streets  wer^  so  crowded,  that  no  order  could 
he  kept,  and  multitudes  who  ought  to  have  passed 
in  regular  procession,  hurried  by  the  shortest 
ways  to  the  place  at  which  the  obsequies  were  to 
be  performed.' 

Antornr  began  the  liineral  ontion,  with  an 
apology  ror  intruding  on  the  patience  of  many, 
who  possibly  took  no  particuur  concern  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Ctesar's  life.  "  Had  Cssar  been 
a  private  man,*'  he  said,  "I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  fbneral  in  silence;  but  one  whonas 
died  in  the  first  station  of  the  republic,  is  entitled 
to  public  notice.  And  my  own  station  as  consul, 
were  1  qualified  for  the  task,  woukl  have  imposed 
on  me  a  special  duty  on  this  occasion {  but  in 
this  instance,  the  eak>gium  of  the  dead  must  pro- 
ceed froip  a  higher  authority  than  mine.  The 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  have  spoken,  and 
they  have  left  to  me  only  the  task  of  repeating 
what  they  have  said."  After  these  words,  he 
rend  over  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people. 
enumerating  the  titles,  dignities,  honoiha,  and 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  Cesar.  He 
spoke  of  the  lustre  of  his  family,  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  his  person,  and  of  nis  singu- 
lar abilities ;  gave  a  general  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  his  splendid  suc- 
cesses and  the  accession  or  glory  and  of  empire 
he  had  procured  to  the  Roman  state :  and  when 
be  had  gained  so  &r  on  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, be  addressed  himself  to  the  popular  part  in 
pa^rticular.  "When  you  were  oppressed,"  he 
said,  "  by  a  &ction  that  engrossed  all  the  powers 
and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth,  Cssar  gene- 
rously interpoeed  in  your  behalf.  When  this 
fiurtion  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  alle- 
giance that  was  due  to  the  government  of  their 
country;  and  when  they  had  actually  armed  first 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  afterwards  Macedonia, 
Greece,  Aria,  Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire  against  you,  he  braved  the  storms  of 
winter  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy ;  he  dis- 
persed the  cloud  which  had  gathered  over  your 
neads ;  he  carried  the  glory  of  your  arms  into 
Asia,  Africa,  Egy])t,  and  yet  a  third  time  into 
Spain.  His  enemies  every  where  experienced 
hw  v&knir  in  battle,  and  his  clemency  in  victory. 
He  pardoned  many  who  were  repeatedly  in  arms 
against  him ;  and  when  he  dreaded  the  eflects  of 
80  excessive  lenity  towards  those  who  appeared 
to  be  incorrigible,' he  sought  for  pretences  to  par- 
don his  enemies  under  the  show  of  gratifying  his 
friends. 

*^  On  the  subject  of  his  administration  in  the 
state,  I  need  not  make  any  observation  to  you. 
You  were  witnesses  of  his  conduct  Descended 
of  vodr  ancient  kings,  he  had  more. glory  in  re- 
fusing a  crown  that  was  offered  to  bim,  than 
they  lad  in  wearing  it  with  all  its  honours. — 
You  loved  him — you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 
priesthood — at  the  head  of  your  army — at  the 
Lead  of  the  repubUc; — ^you  declared  his  person 
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sacred  as  that  of  your  tribmiM— you  dedand  him 
the  father  of  hie  eountry-^you  showed  him  to  the 
worid,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  sovereiirn 
power— your  dictatot;  your  guardian,  and  the 
terror  of  your  enemies.  But  he  is  no  more  !— 
This  sacred  penon  is  now  breathless  before  you. 
The  father  of  his  country  is  dead :  not,  alas !  of 
disease— not  of  the  decline  of  years — ncA  by  the 
hands  of  fbreimi  enemies— not  far  from  his  own 
country— but  nere  within  your  walls,  and  in  the 
Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  derigns  for  your  prosperity  and 
glory.  He  who  often  repelled  the  swords  of  his 
enemies^  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  treacherous 
friends,  or  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  his  cle- 
mency had  spared. — ^But  what  availed  his  cle- 
mency ?  what  availed  the  laws  with  which  he  so 
anxiously  guarded  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens? 
His  own  he  could  not  guard  iiom  traitors.  Hit 
mangled  body,  and  his  gray  hairs  clotted  with 
blood,  are  now  exposed  in  that  forum  which  he 
so  often  adorned  with  his  triumphs  {  and  near  to 
that  pLice  of  public  debate,  from  which  he  m 
ofken  captivated  the  people  of  Rome  with  hit 
eloquence."* 

At  this  passage,  it  is  said  that  Antony  began 
to  change  the  time  of  lamentation  into  that  of 
rage ;  tluit  he  raised  his  vdce  to  indignation  and 
threats,  but  that  he  was  cheeked  by  a  general 
murmur  of  the  senators;  and  that  he  tnought 
proper  again  to  soften  his  expressions.  *'  The 
gods,"  he  said,  "  are  masters  of  the  fortunes  «f 
It  is  our  part  to  forget  thd  pest,  to  look 


forward  to  the  future,  to  cultivate  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  to  accompany  this  hero  with 
songs  of  praise  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest."-^ 
Having  spoke  these  words^  he  tacked  up  hit 
robe,  and  disengaged  his  arms  as  for  some  vehe- 
ment action ;  and  standing  over  the  liier  in  which 
the  effigy  was  laid,  uncovered  it;  but,  as  starting 
from  the  sight,  or  struck  into  silence,  he  held  up 
the  torn  and  bloody  garment  to  view,  sunk  again 
into  a  sorrowful  tone,  and  prayed  that  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  redeem  that  precious  life  with 
nis  own.  Being  interrupted  vnth  a  general  cry 
of  lamentation  from  the  people,  he  made  a  pausi) 
to  hear  the  interlude.  At  a  passage  of  the  song, 
in  which  Cesar  was  personated  in  the  Allowing 
words,  "  For  this  I  spared,  that  they  might  mur- 
der me ;"  a  general  cry  of  indignation  burst  tram 
the  multitu^ ;  and,  at  the  same  tune,  the  effigy 
of  the  dead,  with  all  its  wounds  and  stains  <n 
blood,  being  raised  to  view,  the  people  could  no 
longer  be  i^trained.  Part  ran  to  avenge  his  Mood 
on  the  persons  of  the  conspirators,  and  part  tore 
up  the  benches  and  tribunals  of  the  magistiates^ 
dismantled  the  senate-house,  brought  into  heaps 
the  spoils  of  the  supposed  enemies  of  Cessr,  and 
forgetting  the  preparations  which  had  been  msdo 
for  a  funeral  pile  in  the  fiekl  of  Mars,  brought 
the  most  precious  combustible  materials  the^ 
could  find  to  light  a  fire  in  the  forum,  on  whico 
to  consume  the  body  of  the  dead. 

From  this  beginning,  the  people  continued, 
during  the  whole  night  to  brinff  fresh  materials. 
The  offict^n  who  had  attended  the  procession, 
stripped  ofi'the  robes  in  which  they  were  dressed, 
and  cast  them  in  the  flames.  Women  erowded 
to  the  pile,  and  thiew  upon  it,  as  a  wcri/iee  to 
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the  manes  of  the  dead^  the  oraament*  of  their 
own  ])enH)n8,  the  gorgets  and  the  prietextas  of 
their  children.  The  f)eopIe,  in  seoeral,  appeared 
to  be  seized  with  an  epidemical  pnrensy,  oi  which, 
neither  the  degree  ot  their  attachment  to  Cassar 
in  his  life-time,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  the  first  accounts  of  his  death,  had 
given  any  adequate  expectations:  they  ran 
tniough  the  streets  denouncing  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  and  proceeded  to  violenoe  against  every 
peraon  who  was  represented  as  such.  Uelvius 
Cinna  being  mistaken  for  Cornelius  of  the  same 
name,  who^  on  the  preceding,  day  had  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  populace,  hia  body  torn  in  pieces,  and  his 
head  carried  in  procession  on  the  pnnt  of  a  spear.* 
The  perpetrators  of  this  murder  being  led  by  the 
retainers  and  dependants  of  Cesar's  family, 
snatched  lighted  brands  from  the  funeral  pile, 
and  attacked  the  houses  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
tlie  other  conspirators.  They  even  attempted  to 
demolish  Pompey's  theatre,  in  which  Ciesar  had 
been  killed,  and  lighting  many  fires  at  once  iu 
different  parts  of  the  city,  threatened  the  whole 
with  immediate  destruction. 

In  these  liots,  though  (jnyectcd  by  Antony,  the 
public  disorder  was  carried  to  a  greater  hd^ht 
than  he  had  wished  or  foreseen.  His  intention 
Was  to  incite  a  popular  crv  affainst  the  authors  of 
CsMar'fl  death,  and  to  cneoi  the  senate  in  any 
oj)position  they  were  likely  to  give  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  deaigna  But  when  the  crimes 
which  wert  cAimittra  iiegan  to  reflect  dishonour 
on  the  party  of  Cesar,  and  when  all  i>ersons  of 
property  were  alarmed,  and  the  city  itself  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  he  found  himself  obliged, 
with  the  authority  of  magistrate,  to  interpose  and 
put  an  end  to  tumults  of  so  dangerous  a  nature. 
For  this  purpose,  in  concert  with  Dolabella,  he 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  popuiaoe  to  as- 
semble in  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and 
posted  guards  in  different  pazts  of  the  town  to 
secure  the  observance  of  it. 

Antpny  having  by  these  means  restored  the 
pes^e  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  all  the  crowds 
which  had  assembled,  except  that  which  still  re- 
xiiained  at  the  place  of  Cesar's  funeral,  where 
the  populace  continued  for  some  time  to  feed  the 
pile,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  country,  and  re^ 
inained  in  Campania  great  part  of  April  and  May. 
During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  visits 
to  the  quarters  and  new  settlements  of  the  vete- 
rans, on  whom  he  was  for  the  future  to  rely  for 
suMwit  in  the  pretensionB,  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  conceived,  and  which  were  much 
too  high  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  his  absence,  one  Ematiua,  who  had  formerly 
assumed  the  name  of  Marius^  and  under  this 
popular  designation  had  been  busy  in  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  who,  upon  this  account, 
had  by  the  late  dictator  himself  been  driven  from 
the  city,  now  again  apf»eared,  affected  to  lead  in 
the  riotous  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  oie* 
moiy  of  Cesar,  and,  attended  by  the  populace, 
erected  an  altar  or  monument  on  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  had  been  burnt,  and  drew  multitudes 
thither  as  to  a  place;of  devotion.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Dolabella,  who  had  offended  many  of  the 
more  respectable  citizens,  by  assuming,  without 
any  reguUir  authority,  the  dignity  of  consul,  now 
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recovered  their  fiivour  by  a  vigoroos  exenue  «f 
his  power  against  this  impostor,  gave  orders  that 
Ematius  should  be  put  to  death,  many  of  his  ac- 
complices thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
the  monument  or  altar  they  had  erected  shouU 
be  razed  to  the  ground.3 

By  these  executions,  the  peace  of  the  citf 
seemed  to  be  established,  and  even  the  oommoD  • 
wealth  itself  in  some  measure  restored.  Both 
the  consuls  affected  the  character  of  ordinary 
mogistratea,  showed  a  proper  deference  to  the 
senate,  and  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  friends  of  the  republic.  A  ntony 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  consulted  the  prin-  . 
cipal  senators  upon  every  motion  which  be  pio> 
posed  to  make,  and  referred  the  determination  of 
every  question  to  the  free  discussion  of  that  body. 
He  affected  to  have  no  secrets {  and  though  em- 
powered by  the  late  act  of  the  senate  to  cany 
into  execution  the  different  articles  of  Ceaai*s 
will,  and  to  complete  all  his  intended  arrarige- 
ments,  he  did  not,  under  this  description,  propose 
any  measure  but  what  was  generally  known  and 
approved.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  moderation,  it 
was  proposed  lyr  Antony,  that  Sextus,  the  re- 
maining son  of  rompey,  wiio  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  had  been  declared  an  out-kw, 
should  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  have  a 
compensation  in  money  for  the  losses  wluch  liad 
been  sustained  by  his  family:  and,  to  provide 
likewise  for  the  future  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  for  that  of'^  private  persons,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to 
abolisn  for  ever  the  name  and  power  of  dictator. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  honorary  votes  which 
had  paased  in  favour  of  Brutus  and  Cassius^  and 
every  act  which  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the 
animosity  of  Cassar's  party,  to  pacify  the  veterans, 
and  to  incline  them,  without  any  farther  disturb- 
ance, to  settle  on  the  lands  which  had  been  aliut- 
ted  to  then^  had  his  concurrence. 

The  senate,  in  order  to  terminate  as  soon  aa 
possible  every  occasion  of  public  uneasiness  or 
alarm,  although  they  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  given  to  the  army,  for  having, 
in  a  manner,  subdued  the  republic,  and  had  rea- 
son to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  hastened  to  the 
perfonnanoeof  all  Csraar's  engagements,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  veterans  of  any  pretence  for  mul- 
tiplying their  demands,  or  remaining  ti^ethcr  in 
arms. 

These  circumstances  had  a  very  favourable  as- 
pect, and  the  storm  which  threatened  tliecity  and 
the  commonwealth  appeared  to  be  hud.  ^iany 
had  foretold  that  the  permission  of  a  public  funeral 
to  Cesar  would  have  dangerous  oonaequeacep; 
and  during  the  late  tumuUs  and  riots  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  justified  in  these  pre&- 
tions.  But  their  apprehensions  now  appeared  to 
have  been  groundless,  and  the  authors  of  the  late 
moderate  counsels,  in  which  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  temporise^  and  to  make  ooncesoions  in 
such  matters  as  were  of  leas  moment,  in  older  to 
appease  the  animosity  of  parties,  and  to  oblam 
their  consent  in  matters  of  more  consequence, 
were  now  highly  applauded. 

All  the  conspirators,  in  the  height  of  the  late 
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^liMmipfs  whkh  «roM  on  •cooont  of  CM«r*8  ftine- 
Taly  bad  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and,  under  dif- 
feient  honounble  protenees  which  were  fumiahed 
them  by  the  fM»aate,  continued  to  absent  tfaem- 
aelTea  from  Rome.  Many  of  them  had  been 
formerly  named  to  the  government  of  provinces, 
and  BOW  proceeded  to  take  posaeesion  of  their 
iota.  Deamus  Brutus,  in  this  capacity,  repaired 
te  the  Ciealpiiie  Gaul,  Trebopiui  to  Asia,  and 
Tiilitts  CimDer  to  Bytbinia. 

Marcos  Brotus  had  been  appointed  to  the  go- 
vvmnient  of  Macedonia,  and  Gassiufl  to  that  of 
Syria;  but  the  two  last  being  actually  in  office  as 
prMtoTB^  eoold  not  take  possession  of  provinces 
until  thie  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  conld  thay 
regularly  abieent  themselves  from  the  city,  with* 
out  some  decree  from  the  senate  to  dispense  with 
their  attendance  as  officers  of  state.  Under  the 
present  favoarable  aspect  of  public  afiaira,  and 
after  the  consuls  had  given  such  evident  proofs 
of  their  respect  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
auppoaed  that  the  authors  of  the  late  levekition 
Boit^nt  now  return  in  safety  to  the  capital  ;■  and 
Cicero  himself,  on  this  ocoaslon,  was  so  confident 
of  the  perfect  restoration  of  peace  to  the  republic, 
that  in.  writing  to  Atticus,  ne  assures  him,  that 
*'  BrutUB  may  now  walk  the  streets  c^  Rome  with 
a  crowaof  |0^  on  his  head."  In  this,  howevei^ 
with  all  his  penetration,  he  had  overrated  the 
profesaions,  and  mistaken  the  designs  of  Aatony. 
This  profligate  adventnrer,  the  move  daiigerous 
that  he  was  supposed  by  his  dehaucberies  dis- 
qualified for  any  de^  or  arduous  design,  had  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  moderation  an<r  deference 
to  tho  senate,  merely  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
until  he  had  formed  a  party  on  which,  he  could 
reiv.  He  had  so  far  imposed  m  the  public,  by 
aflectine  to  be  alarmed  with  iiangnr  to  his  own 
person  ftom  the  riots  wiiich  be  was  employed  to 
suppress  after  the  funeral  df  Cosar,  that  the  se- 
nate permitted  him  lo  ann  bis  friends;  and  suf- 
fered him,  under  tbeir  own  authority,  to  assemble 
a  powerful  body  of  men,  amounting  to  som^ou- 
sands,  chiefly  comp6s^d  of  officers  who  had  served 
under  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submitted 
to  act  as  the  guards  of  Antony's  person.^  Being 
thoR  strea^tViened,  when  the  r^um  of  Brutus 
and  Cftsaius  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  betrayed 
the  fiilsehood  of  his  former  professions.  "  Tney 
cannot  he  «tk"  he  saiily  **  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  Omr's  retainers  and  friends."^ 

Antony  was  greatly  awed  by  the  abilities  of 
Bnttna  and  Cassiua,  by  %he  respeefc  which  was 
paid  them  bj  the  public^  by  their  credit  with  the 
senate^  and  by  tbeir  determined  resolution  to 
maintain  its  authority.  In  order^  therefore,  to 
fortify  himself  against  them,  he  maintained  a 
continoal  correspoadeaoe  v«tliihe  veterans  of  the 
late  Csmr'a  army,  courted  their  attachment,  and 
stated  kkmself  as  thsir  prelector  and  leader.  In 
tlik  capacity,  he  made  his  visit  to  their  settlements 
in  Campania,,  wbeze,  it  has  been  observed,  he 
passed  the  greater  past  of  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  At  his.  vetum,  he  endeavoured  to 
stsengthen  himself  still  more,  by  entering  into  a. 
osaceit  with  Lepidus,  wihoi  in  the  qualitj  of 
seeond  in  command  to  C«sur>.or  geneial  of  the 
hone  to  the  dictator,  remained  at  tae  head  of  all 
the  military  forces  in  Italy.  He  engaged  himself 
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to  oblun  for  Lepidus  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiBT; 
and,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  their  fami- 
lies,  proposed  a  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
with  the  son  of  this  officer.  He  had  been  averse 
to  the  promotion  of  Dolabella ;  and,  at  the  death 
of  Cesar,  would  have  oppoaed  his  assuming  the 
dignity  of  consul,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented 
at  first,  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  situation, 
and  afterwards  by  the  countenance  wbicn  this 
intruder  into  public  sflke  began  to  receive  from 
the  senate.  In  these  cirounistanees,  to  dispute 
the  accession  of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw 
him  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  rapublican 
party  $  he  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  disguise 
nis  inclinations,  and  took  measure  to  gain  him, 
or  at  least  to  set  him  at  variance  with  the  authors 
of  the  late  conspiracy.  For  this  purpose,  he 
made  a  tenderot  his  services  to  procure  him  an 
appointment  to  command  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
vantageoas  provincial  situations. 

Notwithstanding  that  Caseins  was  already 
appointed  to  the  govemmtot  of  Syria,  Antonji 
accord^g  to  agreement,  undertook  to  supfKnt  tlie 
pretensions  of  DolabeMa,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
planting Cassiua  at  the  meetuig  of  the  senate, 
which  -was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  June. 
Having  in  this  manner,  with  grrat  industry  and 
a|iplication,  strengthened  himself  by  his  coalition 
with  Lepidus  and  Dolabelhi,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  anny,  the  uther  his  own  colleague  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  state;-  and  having  secoTfld 
the  attachment  and  support  of  the  veteran  soldieis 
recently  settled  in  Italy,  he  no  longer  kent  any 
terms  with  the  senatorian  party,  or  with  tKe 
friends  of  the  republic.  Having  formerly  oh* 
taitaed  a-  resolution- of  the  senate  to  confirm  all 
the  acts,  and  to  maintain  the  arrangements 
which  had'  bsen  devised  by  Casar,  and  beinc 
master  of  the  papers  and  memorials  in  which 
these  were  contained,  he  brought  extracts  and 
quotaltons  from  them  in  support  of  his  several 
proposals,  without  producing  the  originals;  and 
in  this  form  commenced,  m  the  name  of  the 
dead,  a  reign  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the 
living  Ciesar  had  been.  As  he  had  ne\'er  com- 
municated to  any  one  the  papers  or  memorials 
from  which  these  authorities  were  drawn,  he 
ezpangod  or  he  inserted  whatever  he  thought 
proper,  or  even,  without  taking  this  trouble, 
fhuned-  his  quotations  on  every  subject  to  the 
purpose  which  he  meant  to  serve.  He  made 
<!ffisar's  memorials  to  teem  with  intended  laws 
and  acts^of  the  senate,  and  of  the  people ;  witli 
gnuits  and  forfeitures  of  lands ;  witn  the  pardon 
of  crimes. and  recalls  from  bankhment;  with  or- 
ders for  levying  coDtributiona  from  princes,  states, 
and  private  persons;  with  compositions  to  be  ex- 
acted from  towns  and  corporations  j  for  the  ran-, 
sora  of. their  possesaions,  libeitisi^  and  franchises; 
and  oven,  with  distinct  resolutions  and  dedsbns 
relating  to  matters  which  took  their  rise  after 
Cssar's  death.*-  His  wife  Fulv4B,.the  widow  of 
Clodiu%.  likewise  availed  herself  of  this  valuable 
mine,. and  sold  offices  and  commasions,  together 
with,  entire  ufovtnsos  and  kii^(ck»nB,7  to  those 
who  were  wiiUng  to  pa.y  her  pnce. 

Among  the  sets  ol)  Antony,  during  this  con- 
aulate,  is  mentioned,,  a  change  which  he  made  in 
the  judicially  law,  by  which  he  obtained,  that  a 
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'xsitam  nmnber  of  centwioni  iiMvld  be  «iiterafi 
on  the  I6i\9  of  the  jutlffea,  in  place  of  the  lerenne 
oflicen*  whom  CiBmr  had  excluded.  Reiving  on 
thii  and  other  aitificos,  which  procured  him  the 
support  of  the  armyi  he  roee  evenr  day  in  his 
pmumption;  and  while  he  incited  Dolahella  to 
fiersiet  m  supplanting  Casaus  in  the  province  of 
Syria,  he  himeelf  proposed  to  supplant  Brutus  in 
his  nomination  to  the  ffovemment  of  Macedonia. 
By  this  appointment,  ne  meant  toplaoe  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  CBsar,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  bis  Asiatic  or  Parthian  expedition, 
liad  tianspoited  into  Macedonia;  and  it  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  his  design,  as  soon  as  be  had  * 
obtained  the  command  of  this  army,  to  procure 
an  appointment  to  supersede  Dedmus  Brutus  in 
the  province  of  Cintlpine  Gaul,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  expelling  him  from  thence,  to  tnnsport 
this  armv  again  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  obtain  acts  for  so  much  of  these 
^rposes  as  he  was  then  about  to  execute,  he 
summoned  all  the  members  of  the  senate^  to  as- 
semblt  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  city,  to  overawe  this  assemUv,  great 
numbers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  liimscHl 
iMsides  confirming  the  settlements  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Cesar,  had  bestowed 
eon^den£le  &voun.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  members,  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  they  them- 
selves could  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hiitius 
and  Pansa,  though  nained  for  tlie  ooosulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  protected  by  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  that  deatinsftion,  thought 
jHDper  to  absent  themselves.'' 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himself  without  opposition, 
t.'ie  government  of  Macedonia,  with  the  com- 
mana  of  the  army  which  had  been  destined  for 
Asia,  but  which,  from  Casar's  death,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province.  He  at  the  same  time 
obtained  for  DolabeUa  the  province  of  Syria  to 
the  exclusion  of  Gasnus;  and  by  these  several 
acts  stated  himself  and  bis  eolleagne  as  in  open 
enmity  writh  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  affected  to  court,  but  whom 
they  now  proceeded  to  strip  of  the  prefcrnwnts 
and  honours  which  had  been  assigned  lo  them 
by  the  commonwealth* 

Under  pretence  of  making  compenatftion  to 
Cassius  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  tne  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
ments which  they  conitdered  as  an  additional 
insutt ;  that  of  Btiitos  to  inspect  the  supplies  of 
com  from  Asia ;  and  that  of  Cassius,  to  super- 
intend the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
Imiusht  from  Sicilv« 

While  the  senate  compiled  with  Antony  in  his 
demands  on  these  severs!  subjects^  they  endea- 
voured to  restrain  Ins  abuse  of  the  supposed  will 
and  memorials  of  Cassar.  For  this  purpose  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
,  inspect  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and  to  attest 
the  reality  of  such  notes  and  instructions  as  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution  under  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  Antony,  however,  paid  no  regard 
(o  this  appointment,  nor^even  sonered  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  discharge  of  the  duty  for  which 
thay  were  named. 


About  this  time*,  and  alanned  by  tb«e  vio- 
lenoes,  Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  mamtained 
some  decree  of  neutrality  or  moderation  bctwvsen 
the  parties,  departed  irom  Rome.  He  had,  befbir 
the  death  of  Cesar,  intended  to  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  sujierintending  the 
education  of  hia  son  at  Athens,  and  liad  obtained 
Cesar's  consent,  and  the  leave  of  the  senate  for 
that  puqMse.  On  Cflesar*s  death,  ha\ing  hopr«» 
that  the  republic  was  about  to  revi%e,  he  took 
his  resolution  to  remain  in  tbedty;  but  being 
now  satisfiod  that  these  hopes  were  vain ;  qr,  in 
his  own  terms,  observing,  "that^  althmjgh  thr 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  the  ides  of  March, 
its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  vieorons 
shoots,"  he  resuiocd  his  former  design  of  aoopm- 
ing  himself;  and  instead  of  ap^yinf  to  the 
senate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dokbella,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  commission 
of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  to  empk>y  ss  a 
])retence  for  crossing  the  Ionian  sea.  In  execu- 
tion of  this  desi^  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  Brutus^  with 
his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother  Scrvilia,  with  other 
persons  o^  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  of  the 
comnuasions  assigned  to  them  as  inspectors  of 
the  supplies  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  Aria,  and 
shovild  repair  to  their  several  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  While  the  company  were  ye^  de- 
liberathig  on  this  subject,  they  were  joined  by 
Cassius,  who,  upon  Cicero's  repeating  what  be 
had  said,  answered,  with  a  stem  oonntenanor, 
that  ho  would  not  eo  into  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour,  what  was  mtended  as  an  afiront  He 
cumpbined,  thit  opportunities  had  been  lost  of 
rendering  eflecttel  the  first  atul  principal  atrp 
which  had  been  taken  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  inclined  to  blame  Decimn« 
Brutus  for  some  paii  of  this  neglect.  Cicero 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole  partv,  for  not 
having  aecured  the  completion  of  a  business  that 
w«i#to  successfully  b^gui.  ''You  oucht,**  he 
said,  "  immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Ceaar, 
to  have  assumed  the  government,  to  have  callnl 
the  senate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  hanr 
taken  advantage  of  the  spirit  that  wis  generally 
raised  among  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their 
\m\  constitution." 

In  the  result  of  this  conference^  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  as  well  as  Cksen^  took  their  resolution 
to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  the  two  former,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indignity  which  they 
had  suffered  in  their  apponitment  to  impect  the* 
importation  of  corn,  that  they  engaged  Serviliai 
to  employ  her  infiuence  in  having  this  appoint- 
ment expunged  irom  the  public  acts  or  records  of 
the  senate.  Before  their  departure,  they  wrote  a 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  in  expmaionK 
that  were  guarded  and  polite;  but  demanding  si. 
explanation  of  the  terms  In  which  they  «»toud 
with  him.  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  hail 
assembled  the  vctersna  or  Cesar  in  such  nam- 
ben  at  Rome.  Sooie  tune  after  this  letter  was  i^nt 
they  drew  up  a  i<nnt  edict  or  manifesto^  spttinf: 
forth  the  cause  ot  their  absence  from  the  capita!, 
and  protestiag  against  the  violence  whkb  vnw 
daily  ofimvd  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  republic. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  paper  wkh 
which  it  was  followed,  Antony  ioBuod  a  maotf«sta 
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full* of  invecUve  and  contumely,  and  which  he 
transmitted^  under  a  formal  address,  to  the  prs- 
tors  Brutus  and  Cassios,  accompanied  with  a 
iHter  in  the  same  style.  The  originals  of  these 
iw^vcral  papers  are  lost ;  hut  in  reply  to  the  last, 
we  find  addressed  to  Antony,  and  signed  by* Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  the  following  original  preserved 
vmong  the  letters  of  Cicero : 

** Brutus  end  Cassius^  praetors,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &c. 

"We  haye  received  your  letter,  which,  like 
your  manifesto,  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  threats, 
anl  very  improper  from  you  to  us.  We  have 
done  you  no  injury ;  end  if  we  were  inclined  to 
hostilities,  your  tetter  should  not  restrain  iis.  But 
you  know  our  resolotionss  and  you  presume  to 
threaten  uss  to  the  end  that  our  pacific  conduct 
may  be  imputed  to  fear.  We  wish  you  all  the 
preferments  and  honours  which  are  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  we  value 
our  liberties  more  than  we  value  your  friendship. 
Consider  well  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
can  support  Do  not  be  encouraged  so  much  by 
the  length  of  Ciesar's  life,  as  warned  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  power  he  usurped.  We  pray  to 
God,  that  your  designs  may  be  innocent ;  or,  if 
they  be  not  innocent,  that  they  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  to  yourself  as  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth can  permit.*  ^ 

These  altercations  led  to  an  open  breach.  The 
prctors  wrote  to  Decimus  Brutus,  Trebonius, 
and  Cimber,  to  put  their  several  provinces  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  farther  pro- 
vision they  could  of  men  and  money  as  for  a 
certain  war.^  Cicero,  in  continuing  his  voyage  to 
Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August  at 
Leucopetrs,  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set  out 
from  tncncc;  but  being  put  Ixick,  was  met  by 
some  citizens  at  Rhe^um,  just  arrived 'from 
Rome,  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  issued  by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  a 
report,  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ex- 
pected on  the  first  of  September ;  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  had  sent  circular  letters  requesting  the 
attendance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony  was 
likely  to  drop  his  designs ;  that  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  having  so  favourable  an  aspect,  bis  own 
departure  was  censured,  and  his  presence  was 
earnestly  wished  for. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cicero  took  his 
resolution  to  return  to  Rome,  and  arrived  a^in 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.^  Here, 
among  the  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
M'nate  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  was  informed 
that  Piso,  the  father  of  Calpurnia,  and  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  Cesar,  had,  notwithstanding  this 
connection  and  his  interest  in  the  remains  of  the 
late  usurpation,  vigorously  opposed  the  measures 
of  Antony ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  had  acquired 
great  distinction  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  an  up- 
right citizen ;  but  that  not  being  properly  sup- 
})orted  in  the  senate,  ho  had  declined  any  farther 
struggle,  and  had  absented  himself  on  the  follow* 
ifig3ay. 

Cicero,  though  not  greatly  encouraged  by  these 
reports,  continued  his  journey  to  Rome;  and 


6  Cicer.  ad  Pam.  lib.  ii.  ep.  3    Dated  4th  of  August. 

7  Cicer.  ad-i^t.  lib.  zvi.  ep.  7.  8  Ibid. 


having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  ibund  tfaal 
the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made  to  en- 
tertain of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of  foun- 
dation ;,and  that  tho  outrages  he  was  likely  tc 
commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extremely  un- 
safe for  any  distinguished  friend  of  tho  republic 
to  come  in  his  power.  For  tliis  reason,  Cicero^ 
on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse  to  the 
senate,  pleading  the  Ul  state  of  his  health,  which 
obliged  nim  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  Ms  absence  from  the  sejiate  a» 
an  affront  to  himself,  or  as  giving  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained 
of  his  violent  intentions.  Under  this  impression 
he  burst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  ofl[icer  to  require 
the  attendance  of  Cicero^  threatening,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  puU  down 
his  house  about  hiseara:  tho  ordinary  method 
of  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  them- 
selves up^  or  took  refuge  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  dissuadcS,  how- 
ever, from  any  attempt  to  execute  his  threat ;  and 
being  hSmaeli^  absent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  his  seat,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  entitled  the  first  Philippic.  In  this 
speech  he  accounted  for  his  late  retirement  from 
the  capital,  and  for  his  present  return,  in  terms 
strongly  refkxting  on  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  consul.    * 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  he  received  of  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meetmsof  tho 
senate ;  and  delivered  himself  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks,  thus  made  in  the  absence  of  tho 
parties,  produced  from  Cicero  that  famous  oration 
which  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic ;  a  model 
of  eloquence  in  the  style  of  ancient  invective;  but 
which,  though  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediate 
reply  to  imputations  supposed  to  be  made  in  his 
presence,  never  waa  at  all  delivered,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  rhetorical  pleading  in  a  fic- 
titious case.  The  offence,  however,  wnich  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  this  invective,  made  a 
principal  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  parties 
never  ceased  to  pursue^  till  it  ende^  with  Cicero's 
Ufe. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
off  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  the 
military  usurpation  erected  by  Csesar,  a  new  ac- 
tor appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  from 
whose  youth  nothing  important,  it  was  thought, 
could,  for  some  time,  be  expected.  This  was 
Caius  Octavius^  the  grand  nephew  of  Julius 
CsBsar,  by  hb  niece  Attia,  and  the  son  of  Octa- 
vius,  who,  in  the  course  of  state  preferments,  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  pnetor ;  and  in  this  rank, 
having  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  died 
suddenly  on  his  return  from  thence.  His  vviduw 
the  mother  of  this  young  man,  married  Fhilippus, 
a  citizen  of  moderate  perta^  but  upright  inten> 
tions.  In  the  house  of  Phihppus  the  young  Oo> 
tavius  was  brought  up,  and  passed  his  early 
years,  while  hb  grand-uncle  was.engaged  in  the 
most  active  parts  of  bis  life,  and  while  he  was  in- 
sinuating himself  by  intrigues,  or  forcing  his  way 
at  the  head  of  armies  to  the  sovereignty  of  tha 
Roman  empire.  Elevated  by  hb  connection  with 
thb  relaidon  to  a  high  situation  and  to  higher 
views,  he  had  fiiUowid  him  in  the  late  cemiNUgii 
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againrt  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Sp&in,  and  was 
intended)  though  a  minor,  to  succeed  Lepidus, 
under  tho  dictator,  as  general  of  the  horse. 

Upon  the  return  of  Uiesar  into  Italy,  apd  afler 
the  army  destined  for  the  war  in  Ana  had  been 
transported  into  Macedonia,  the  young  Octavius 
was  sent  to  ApoUonia,  as  a  place  at  which  he 
mi^ht  continue  his  studies^  and  his  miHtary  ex- 
ercises, and  be  in  the  way  to  ^in  the  army,  and 
to  attend  his  ui^le  in  the  projected  expedition  to 
the  East. 

After  Octaviu^  had  been  about  six  months  at 
ApoUonia,  a  messenger  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night  with  accounts  of  Cieaar'B  death, 
bearing,  that  he  had  fidlen  in  the  senate;  but 
without  determining  whether  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  cyf  a  general  reaoiu- 
tion  of  the  whole  body.  The  young  man  was 
greatly  dejected  and  perplexed  Jn  his  thoughts. 
The  military  men  thoii  about  him  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  quarters  of  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
and  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  But  his  step- 
father Fhitippus,  and  his  mother  Attia,  in  their 
letters,  had  cautioned  him  against  this  or  any 
other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  advised  him  to 
return  into  Italy  in  the  most  private  manner,  and 
warned  him  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  the 
partizans  of  the  republic,  who  had  now  got  the 
ascendant  at  Rome,  and  would  not  allow  any 
-peraon  whatever  to  tread  in  the  dangerous  steps 
of  his  lato  uncle. 

Octavius  accordingly  embarked  for  Italy;  and 
as  he  knew  not  what  might  be  the  dispoeftion  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundu- 
sium,  he  chose  to  land  at  Lupia,  a  place  at  some 
little  distance,  and  on  tho  same  coast  Here  he 
received  ftirther  accounts  from  Rome^  wildi  par- 
ticulars of  the  conspiracy;  -the  proceedings  of  the 
senate;  accommodation  of  the  parties;- the  tn> 
mults  that  arose  at  Cssar's  funeral ;  the  will,  and 
his  own  share  in  it :  but  his  friends  still  persisted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  his  pretensbnsto  the  name  and 
inheritance  6f  bicsar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  decide  for  himself  in  this  matter.  He  sent  an 
officer  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  at 
Brundiisium;  and  finding  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  revenge  the  death  of 'their  late  favourite 
leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  proceed- 
ings of  the  republican  party,  he  proceeded  in  per- 
son to  Brundusium  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  ^be  troops,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  hoiioun  thought  due  to 
thesonof  Cosar. 

From  this  time  forwan),  Octavius  aaaamed  the 
name  and  designation  of  his  late  unde.  He  was 
soon  af^r  attended  Iw  persons  of  aU  ranks  from 
the  nefj^hbourhood  of^  Brundusium,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retinae,  to  which,  as  he 
passed  OB  the  way,  he  received  continual  acces- 
sion of  numbers.  The  veteraiis,  in  general,  who 
had  grants  of  land,  flocked  to  him ;  complained 
jf  the  remissness  of  Antony  in  sufforing  the 
assassins  of  his  own  friend  and  benefactor  to  so 
unpunished,  aiyl  declared  their  resoluUon  to  be 
revenged  as  soon  as  any  person  appeared  to  lead 
them.  Octavius  thanlied  them  for  their  grateful 
respect  to  his  father's  memory,  but  exhorte<l 
them  to  moderation  and  submission.  He  wished 
to  know  the  state  of  parties  more  exactly  before 
he 'should  declare  hiiXMeif;  and  on  his  journey  to 


Rome,  young  as  be  waff,  employed  all  the  caotion 
and  wariness  of  age  for  the  securitv  of  his  pervon, 
lest  any  disguised  enemies  should  fiave  rnsinuatfd 
themselves  among  a  raultitudeof  professed  friends, 
who  were  yet  generally  Tinknown  to  bin.  At 
TenHcina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  fe- 
ceived  a  report,  that  th^  consuls  had  Htprrsedfd 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  th<  pvminccs  of  IblaccdA- 
nia  and  Syria,  and  bad  assigned  them  inferior 
stdtions^  by  th&  account,  at  Gyrene  and  Crete ; 
that  many  exiles  were  r^^called,  particfilerfy  Sex- 
tus  Pompehir;  andthat,  under  pretence  of  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  Csssr,  many  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  senate.* 

Octavius,  upon  bis  'arrival  at  Rome,  found  his 
step-father  and  his  mc^er  under  great  apprehen- 
sions from  the  power  of  the  senate,  aod  from  the 
general  dispositions  which  appeared  in  the  late 
act  of  indemnity  that  was  passed  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  borne  an  active  part  in  Cssar'a 
death.  And  these  apprehensions  were  stfonglr 
confirmed  by  tho  neglest  of  Antony,  who  ImJc 
no  notice  of  his  arri^  and  did  not  pay  that  at^ 
tention  which  nnght  be  thought  due  to  the  name 
of  Cssar ;  but  he  neither  desponded  nor  exposed 
himself  by  any  hasty  act  of  presumption.  He 
said,  **  That,  being  so  young  a  man,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  coolu  not  expect  that  the  first 
advances  should  be  made  to  him  from  the  Roman 
consul ;  that  he  would  soon  convince  the  senate 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  all 
the -world  must  applaud  in  him  the  endeavoure 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authors  of  his  fiither's 
death  to  iustice;  that  the  act  of  indemnity,  in  fo- 
vour  of  the  assassins,  had  passed  when  there  was 
no  one  to  oppose  it ;  but  that  a  charge  of  murder, 
when  directly  brought,^  could  not  bo  slighted  Ivy 
the  senate,  by  the  Roman  people,  nor  even  l^ 
Antony  himself:  that  to  decline  the  inheritance 
which  was  Icfl  him,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  Cossar,  and  injurious  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  whose  biehalf  he  was  made  executor  of 
nis  father's  will.  Cesar,"  he  said,  "  has  distin- 
guished me,  and  honoured  me ;  and  I  had  nithex 
die,  than  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  father." 
His  friends  were  silenced  bv  the  appearajioe  of 
so  much  discretion  and  resolution.  They  broke 
off  the  conference  with  an  advice  which  already 
app^rcd  to  be  unnecessary,  That  he  should  do 
nothing  nshly,  nor  embrace  violent  mtmsure^ 
where  prudence  might  equally  gain  his  purpose. 

Next  morning  this  young  man,  attended  by  a 
numerous  company  of  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
forum,  and  presented  himself  before  the  pnetor 
C.  Antonius,  in  order  to  declare  in  form  nis  ac« 
ccptance  of  the  inheritance  of  his  late  uncle,  and 
in  order  to  be  invested  with  the  name  of  Caesar. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Pompe>-'s  gardens,  where 
Antony  then  resided ;  and  after  being  made  to 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  sufHcicntly 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  Antony,  a  dislike  to  his 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 

The  young  Octavius,  having  been  educated  as 
the  nearest  relatbn  to  Cassar,  and  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fortunes,  had  conceived  the  extent  of 
his  own  importance  from  the  height  of  Csesar^s 
power ;  he  considered  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, in  some  measure,  as  his  birSiright,  and  hias 
own  interest  as  the  central  point  to  which  all 
public  transactions  should  tend.    In  thi»  confer- 
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enoe  wHh  Antony,  he  u  mad  to  have  hetrayed 
more  of  this  chancter  than  suited  his  present 
condition,  or  than  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
diecretion  with  which  he  had  acted  on  other  oc- 
casionsw  He  entered  with  the  consul  on  a  review 
of  his  conduct  as  an  officer  of  state,  from  the 
death  of  Cesar  to  the  present  moment ;  thanked 
him  for  the  regard  he  had  in  some  things  shown 
to  his  Other's  memory,  and  with  equal  confidence 
censurad  and  arrsii^ed  him  in  others.  "You 
did  welV  he  said,  **  m  opposing  the  thanks  which 
the  senate  was  about  to  decree  to  the  murdereis 
of  my  father  and  of  your  own  benefactor  and 
friBod;  and  you  did  well  in  depriving  Brutus  and 
Cassius  (^tbs  important  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Syria;  bat  why  preclude  my  just  resent- 
xoentsby  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why  assign 
any  provinces  at  all  to  those  assassins  1  Why 
suflfer  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particular,  with  so 
great  a  force  to  keep  possession  of  Gaul  1  This 
IS  not  only  to  spare  but  to  arm  them  a^nst  me." 
He  concluded  by  demanding  restitution  of  the 
money  which  Antony  had  seized  in  the  temple  of 
Ops,*  to  the  end  that  he  misht,  without  aelay, 
pay  off  to  the  Roman  peopfe  the  legacies  be- 
queathed to  them  by  Cssar. 

Octavius,  in  this  first  specimen  of  his  boldness 
and  address,  altiiough  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Roman  consul,  paid  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people ;  and  pcrnaps  wished  for  the  reputation  of 
having  quarrelled  with  Antony  on  the  subject  of 
his  remissness  in  avenging  the  death  of  Cesar, 
and  of  his  own  impatience  to  pay  oiT  the  contents 
of  his  will.  Antony,  being  surprised  and  piqued 
at  the  arrogance  of  nis  speech,  and  of  his  preten- 
siona,  endeavoured  to  check  his  ambition,  by  put- 
ting him  in  mind,  that  although  he  was  named 
the  heir  of  Cassar's  estate,  he  most  not  pretend  to 
inherit  his  dignities;  that  the  Roman  oonstitu> 
tion  acknowledged  no  hereditary  powers ;  that  he 
ought  to  remember  in  whose  presence  he  stood ; 
that  the  Roman  consul  must  be  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  his  approbation,  or  to  his  censure.  "  To 
UM^"  he  said,  "  it  was  owing  that  your  uncle  was 
not  declared  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant;  conse- 
quently, to  me  it  is  owing  that  you  have  any 
other  inheritance  by  him  l^ides  the  disgrace  of 
being  related  to  a  tndtor,  whose  body  Imd  been 
dragged  througb  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the 
Ti&r.  As  to  any  mone^  which  majr  have  been 
lodged  in  the  treasury,  of  that,"  he  said,  "  Cesar 
had  already  diverted  too  much  to  his  own  private 
uses ;  that  when  his  receipts  came  to  be  examined 
and  the  sums  not  accounted  for  to  be  claimed, 
much  public  money  might  be  found  among  his 
effects ;  that  Csnar  hin^l^  if  living,  could  not 
refuse  to  make  up  his  accounts ;  and  that  a  pro- 
posal was  actually  in  agitation  to  have  them 
aUted  and  examined." 

From  these  alteicatbns,  Octavius  and  Antony' 
parted  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  publicly  known 
to  have  quarrelled.  Octavius,  from  an  affected 
aeal  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  the  legaoj 
liequeathed  to  them  by  his  father,  brought  his 
own  eHects  to  sale.  Antony,  on  his  part,  pro- 
moted the  inquiry  into  the  applications  of  public 
money,  and  gave  out,  that  the  heirs  of  the  late 
dictator  wouul  have  great  sums  to  refund,  and 
little  reversion.  -  These  heirs,  in  return,  pleaded 
the  late  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  ratifying 
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all  Cesar's  asts,  and  consequently  ] 
inquiries  into  this,  or  any  other  part  of  his  i 
nistration ;  but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
Cesar,  when  wanting,  to  his  purpose,  so  he 
coidd  set  aside  or  evade  real  acte  when  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken 
their  enemies^  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  a  com-' 
petition  for  the  succession  to  Cesar's  power 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  foundation 
on  which  that  power  was  supported.  In  this 
contest  Antony,  oy  his  age,  his  authority,  and  by 
his  great  influence  in  the  commonwealth,^aving 
80  much  the  advantage^  they  thought  It  safest  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  antagonist,  who  was 
in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under  the  direction 
of  relations  inclined  to  modention,  and  strongly 
possessed  with  deference  to  the  senate.  Antony, 
by  his  arrogance,  and  the  public  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  the  heir  of  Cesar,  save  offence 
to  the  party  from  which  he  hoped  for  support. 
Having  already  obteined  all  the  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  courting  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mask,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
Octavius,  on  the  oontrer^r,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  supplant  his  antegonist  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  affected  great  deference  to  the  senate  and 
regard  to  the  commonwealth.  He  even  changed 
his  language  in  public  respecting  the  conspira- 
tois,  and  to  theur  friends  anectod  a  desire  to  be 
recoticiled  with  them.  Being  at  the  country- 
house  of  Philippus,  near  to  that  of  Cicero,  he 
took  this  opportuiii^  to  pay  his  court  to  a  person 
of  so  much  consideration  in  the  republican  party ; 
accosted  him  with  the  title  of  fether,  and  men- 
tioning his  friends  of  the  conspiracy  with  respect, 
afiected  to  put  himself  entirely  under  his  proteo- 
tion.4  Cicero  being  either  the  dupe  or  these 
artifices,  or  willing  to  enoourage  Octavius  against 
Antony,  seemed  to  listen  to  his  proferaions ;  not- 
withstanding that  Philippus,  who  was  interested 
to  save  the  republic,  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  he  aid  not  believe  this  artful  boy  was 
sincere.' 

While  the  young  Cesar  thus  strove  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  the  people.  He  opened  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  tne  late  dictetor's  legacy 
to  every  one  who  claimed  a  share  of  it ;  and  as 
these  Hberalitiea  were  ascribed  te  the  deceased, 
and  could  not  be  made  a  charge  of  corruption 
against  himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  will  He  e«*deavottred 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  be  belie»«id.  that  by 
the  oppressions  of  Antony  he  was  straitened  for 
means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  the 
people)  recommended  to  his  agente  to  hasten  the 
sale  of  his  own  effecto  at  any  pricey  and  continu- 
ally brought  new  articles  to  the  ifaiket  in  order 
to  raise  money.'  Being  introduced  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  he  delivered  a  harangue  to  the  |>eo* 
pie,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  exhibit 
shews  and  tKeatrical  entertainments  in  honour  of . 
his  late  father's  memory.'  He  pro])08ed  to  have 
seated  himself  at  the  tlieatre  in  his  chair  of  state; 
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but  in  this  partiealar  had  the  mortafication  «f 
beins  forbid  by  the  tribunes.^ 

Although  the  senators  in  general  promoted  the 
claims  of  Octavius,  and  considered  him  as  a  zea- 
lous confederate  against  Antony,  who  wad  the 
principal  object  of  their  fears,  the  conspirators 
saw  in  him  the  representative  of  their  late  ene- 
my and  the  leader  of  Csesar's  army.  They  cn- 
diravoured  to  put  their  friends  on  their  guard 
against  him,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
counteract  his  popular  arts.  For  this  purpose 
the  public  entertainments,  which  were  this. year 
to  have  been  given  by  Brutus  in  the  quality  of 
prstof,  were  provided  and  exhibited  in  his  ab- 
sence with  great  splendour.  These  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  family  of  Cssar, 
rather  than  from  a  regard  to  Brutus,  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent consui,  who  preaded  in  the  place  of  his 
coUea^e  the  absent  prator,  and  who  was  desirous 
on  this  occasion  to  oivide  with  Octavius  the  po- 
pular favour  even  in  behalf  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
he  waa  not  on  good  terms.' 

As  such  entertainments  were  intended  bv  the 
Roman  officers  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
people,  so  the  reception  they  met  with  was  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  their  success  or  disap- 
pointment in  AYijr  object  they  had  in  view.  On 
(he  present  oc^^asion  tlie  Tereus  of  Accius  bcin^ 
brought  on  the  stage,  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  applicable  to  the  times  bem^  greatly  ap- 
plautfe^l,  tnis  was  considered  as  an  intimation  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
and  to  Brutus  in  particular,  the  giver  of  the  feast 
His  friends  thougnt  thi?  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  trial  of  their  strength ;  and  as  tne  Roman 
people,  still  supposed  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the 
wond,  were  aocustcNned,  like  other  despotical 
masters,  to  decide  on  the  groatest  affairs  as  mat- 
ters of  private  passion,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures,  the  aristocratical  party  raised  a  cry, 
that  the  restorers  of  public  liberty  should  be  re- 
called to  their  country .•  This  cry  was  not  re- 
turned by  the  audience^  and  the  performance 
itself  was  stopped  by  the  clamours  of  the  opposite 
party,  until  the  proposal  now  made  in  favour  of 
the  conspirators  should  be  withdrawn. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  finding  their  party  among 
the  people  st>  little  able  to  support  them,  saw  no 
security  but  in  the  possession  of  provinces  which, 
in  ca«e  of  an  open  attack  from  their  enemies, 
mi^ht  supply  them  with  money  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  They  determined,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  late  arran^emcnta,  by  which 
they  were  superseded,  to  repair  to  the  provinces 
of  which  the  command  had  been  orkinally  in- 
tended for  thein ;  Cassius  to  Syria,  anaBrutus  to 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  were  encou raided 
in  the  pursuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  divi- 
sions and-quafrels  which  arose  in  the  opposite 
pirty ;  observing  that  the  adherents  of  tne  late 
Cssar  were  ranged  on  diflerent  sides  with  Octa- 
vius or  with  Antony,  and  tliat  the  army  itself, 
though  extremely  averse  to  disputes  whicli  tended 
to  disturb  their  possession  ot  the  government^ 
were  likely  to  balance  or  hesitate  in  tlic  choice  of 
their  leider,  they  left  Ital^  with  some  hopes,  that 
the  rppublic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  of  it« 
enemies. 


1  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xv,  cp.  S. 
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The  officers  whom  Antony  had 
a  guard  to  his  person,  ventured  to  ex[ 
with  him  on  a  breach  which  was  so  likaj  to  i»- 
duce  their  force,  and  they  exhorted  him  to  act  in 
concert  with  Octavius^  at  least  until  they  liwi 
obtained  a  just  revenge  against  the  mwawaiw  of 
Cssar.  On  this  occasion  Antony  entered  into 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  accounted  fiir 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  senate^ 
as  necessary  to  obtain  the  cooditions  on  wludi 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  party  de- 
pended. He  reminded  his  friends  that  it  was  bj 
his  means  that  Cesar^s  ads  had  been  xatafiedi 
that  it  was  by  his  means  that,  notwithstandinc 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conapiratoia  hsi 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  stripped  of  their 
provinces. 

For  the  future,  he  assured  them,  that  being 
possessed  of  a  proper  force,  he  would  appear  im- 
ai£guised,  and  give  sufficient  proof  of  hia  reganl 
to  Cesar's  memory,  and  to  the  interest  of  hia  sur- 
viving friends. 

Antony,  in  compliance  with  the  intreaties 
which  were  now  made  to  him  at  thia  conference, 
had  an  interview  with  Octavius ;  at- which  they 
were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each  other : 
but  their  pretensions  were  far  from  being  sofii- 
eiently  adjusted  to  render  the  agreement  of  long 
continuance.  Octavius  aspirea  to  a  deffiee  of 
consequence  which  Antony  by  no  means  Uiought 
necessary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  person.  His 
undoubted  title  to  the  inheritance  of  Cesar,  and 
the  attachment  of  Cassar's  personal  friends^  made 
Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  altogether 
im'ompatible  with  the  success  of  his  own  dcsigna. 
Effects  of  their  jealousies  and  animoeitiess  aoc^rd- 
ingly  soon  aflcr-  appeared,  such  as  rendered  an 
open  breach  again  unavcndable. 

A  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  colkse  of 
tribunes,^  Octavius,  though  far  short  of  the  legal 
age,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  this  station.  Antony,  without  declaring  him- 
self openly  against  them,  published  an  edict, 
threatening  with  prosecution  any  person  who 
should  make  a  proposition  to  the  people  contrary 
to  law ;  and  by  these  means  prevented  their  far- 
ther proceeding  in  this  design. 

Soon  after  this  act  of  authority,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  check  the  ambition  w  the  young  Ce- 
sar, men  armed  as  for  an  assassination  were  dis- 
covered in  the  consuPs  house.  They  were  not 
brought  to  any  public  examination ;  but  it  was 
given  out  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  Octa- 
vius. Whether  this  plot  was  febricated,  in  order 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  it,  and  to  justify 
the  measures  which  Antony  himself  meditated  to 
take  a^nst  a  person  supposed  to  have  aimed  at 
his  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  Antony  actually 
beheved  to  be  real,  b  uncertain.  It  occassoued  a 
considerable  ferment  in  the  city,  and  the  parties 
reasoned  upon  it  as  they  were  severally  inclined. 
The  frienas  of  Antony  persbted  in  accusing 
Octavius,  and  others  recriminated,  urging  as  a 

'Cess 


proof  of  Antony's  design  on  the  life  of  Ce»r,  his 
having  recourse  in  this  manner  to  a  forgery, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  exasperate  the 
army  and  the  people  agaipst  his  antagonist,  and 
to  justify  the  violence  which  he  himsdf,  with  the 
firat  opportunity,  meant  to  employ.*     Cicero, 
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hmwever,  says,  that  people  of  jodginent  believed 
the  plot  on  the  part  of  Octavius  to  have  been 
real,  and  that  they  approved  of  it.^ 

In  the  late  interval  of  militar?  usurpation,  the 
•enators  in  general,  though  wiilin?  to  resume  the 
government,  were  actuiuly  unable  to  bear  the 
load  which  it  was  likely  to  lay  on  their  shouIdeiB. 
They  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between  Octavius 
aud  Antony ;  hut  if  these  adventurers  should  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  about  the  spoils  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  (greater  f>art  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defending  it  were  no  more  than  a  prey 
to  the  conqueror.  Clouds  hung  over  their  coun- 
cils on  every  side.  The  officers  who  had  served 
under  Caisar  in  the  late  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
the  head  of  armies  in  the  most  advantageous  situa- 
tions. Asinius  Pollio  had  the  command  in  the 
£irther  province  of  Spain,  Lepidus  in  the  nearer; 
Plancus  commanded  in  Gkul,  and  Antony  in 
Macedonia.  The  veterans  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood .  of  Rome  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  anxious  for  the  settlements  which  had 
been  lately  assigned  to  them  by  Cesar.  These 
they  did  not  believe  to  be  secure,  without  the  de- 
struction of  every  law  and  of  every  form  which 
could  be  cited  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  former 
proprietors, 

Antony  made  rapid  advances  to  the  military 
usurpation  he  had  some  time  projected.  Having 
availed  himself  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  as  to  get  possession 
of  the  numerous  and  respectable  army  which 
Cssar,  on  their  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
transported  thither,  he  proceeded  to  exchange 
that  province  for  the  Cisalpine  Graul ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  expelling  Decimus  Brutus  from 
thence,  had  ordered  the  army  of  Cassar  to  be 
transported  beck  mto  Italv.  Soon  af>er  the  de- 
tection of  the  supposed  plot  of  Octavius  he  de- 
Mrted  from  Rome,  and  set  oat  for  Brunduidum. 
The  troops  which  he  had  ordered  from  Macedo- 
nia were  already  arrived  at  that  place ;  and  as  he 
had  intelligence  that  Octavius  had  his  emissaries 
employed  to  seduce  thorn,  he  hastened  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  this  design,  and  to  secure  his  own 
authority.  He  professed  to  employ  this  army 
merely  in  gaining  possession  of  the  province 
which  had  lately  fa«en  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  desire  of  occupying,  with  an 
army,  tliat  very  station  from  which  Cssar  had  so 
successfully  invaded  the  republic;  and  which, 
acconlinv  to  the  expression  of  Cato  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Cssar  to  that  province,  was  in  reality 
the  citadel  or  commanding  station  which  gave 
possession  of  Rome,  he  sufficiently  evinced  the 
designs  which  he  had  formed  against  the  republic, 
.  and  no  less  alarmed  the  heir  of  Cesar,  wno  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  victim,  of  his  power,  than  it 
threatened  the  senate  with  a  new  and  dangerous 
usurpation. 

Under  these  impressions,  while  Antony  took 
the  road  to  Brundusium,  Octavius  repaired  to 
Campania,  and,  by  large  donations'  in  money, 
engaged  the  veterans  wno  were  settled  at  Cala- 
tia,  Caaifinum,  and  Capua,  to  declare  for  himself. 
With  th»  powerful  support,  he  published  his  in- 
tention to  withstand  the  consul,  and  took  measures 
to  procure  the  authority  of  the  senate  against  their 
common  enemy.    He  professed  great  zeal  for  the 


6  Cioero  ad  Famil.  lib.  zil.  ep.  Xt. 
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eaiM»of  the  repahfic,  and  ailected  to  put  himself 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  the 
most  respectable  member'  of  the  senate  that  was 
left  He  intreated  this  experienced  counsellor  to 
favour  him  with  an  interview  at  Capua.  "  Once 
more,"  h»  said,  in  his  letter  upon  thu  occasion, 
"save  the  republic."  At  their  conference  it  was 
deliberated  whether  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  Capua  with  three  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antony's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  cross  the  Apennines,  to  sive 
the  iegionvwho  were  marching  from  Brundusi- 
um, an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de- 
fection, which  he  believed  they  were  imditating 
in  his  favour.  In  this  miestion  he  affected  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  the  force  he  could  aaeemblo 
towards  Rome.* 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav* 
ing  assembled  ten  thousand  men,  without  waiting 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely  armed, 
advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent  Antony, 
who  about  the  same  time  haci  marehed  from 
Brundusiuni,  and  vrtA  hastening  to  advance  in 
the  same  direction.* 

The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
this  unexpected  approach  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Some  expressed  their  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavius,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
w&ether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  oppress  the 
republic,  or  in  competition  to  contend  for  its 
spoils.  Many  appearances  ftvoured  the  latter 
supposition ;  and  tho  late  reconciliation  gave  some 
credit' to  the  former. 

Octavius,  having  the  advanta^  of  a  shoiter 
march,  arrived  before  his  antagonist;  and  being 
wifcliin  two  miles  of  the  city,  was  received  by 
Canutius,  one  of  the  tribunesi  whom  he  soon  af- 
ter sent  back  into  the  city,  with  assurances,  that 
he  had  assembled  his  party  not  to  second,  but  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Antony ;  and  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  employ  all  the  force  he  could  raiso 
for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tri- 
bune CanutiuS)  in  reporting  what  passed  with 
Octavius,  exhorted  all  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
republic  to  lend  their  assistance  in  execution  of 
this  design. 

Upon  these  assuranees,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
Octavius,  and  he  entered  the  city,  though  not 
in  a  militaiy  form,  yet  followed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  attendants,  who  concealed  their  weapons. 
With  this  company  he  took  poasession  of  tho 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  prepared  tu 
explain  himself  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
Ic,  who  were,  hastening  into  the  area  or  court 
store  the  temple.  Being  introduced  by  the  tri- 
bune into  this  assembly,  as  a  person  who  had  . 
matters  of  great  moment  to  communicate  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  republic  and  tho  designs  of 
Antony^  he  be^n  his  speech  by  commemorating 
the  ments  of  his  late  adoptive  uther,  and  the  in- 
gratitude and  injustice  of^  Antony ;  declared,  that 
although  he  had  assembled  his  friends  merely  in 
his  own  defence,  he  was  ready  to  cmpk>y  them  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  subnutted  himself 
entirely  to  such  directions  as  he  should  receive 
from  the  powera  established  by  law  in  the  con» 
monwealth ;  observed,  that  they  could  not  possi 
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Uj  doubt  of  his  incHnatbn  to  be  employed  at  least 
against  hia  personal  enemies. 

It  was  probably  in  this  speech,  that  Octavius, 
being  to  make  a  solemn  asseveration,  pointed  to 
the  statue  of  Julius  Cssar,  with  these  x^ords, 
" So  may  T  arrive  at  my  father's  honours!'^  He 
had  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  parties  to 
please  on  this  occasion,  and  had  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  oounse  in  such  cases  is  silence.  He 
offended  the  partizans  of  the  republic  by  the  ven^ 
ration  he  expressed  for  Cesar,  and  by  his  wish  to 
tiead  in  his  steps;  and  in  this^  perhaps,  commit- 
ted the  only  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
chargeable  in  any  part  of  his  conduct.  But  what 
was  in  reality  a  more  dangerous  effect  of  this 
error,  he  offended  the  military  part  of  his  audi- 
ence by  the  regard  he  affected  to  entertain  for  the 
civil  government  of  the  state,  and  by  his  open 
declaration  of  war  against  Antony.  By  this  de- 
daration,  military  men  found  themselves  not  in- 
vited to  enter,  as  they  expected,  on  the  secure 
possession  of  the  rewards  and  honours  which 
nad  been  promised  to  them ;  but  called  upon  .to 
fight  for  empire  against  their  late  fellow-soldiers, 
commanded  b^  an  officer  from  whom  they  bad 
high  expectationa  aa  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear 
as  an  enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  being  thus  disappointed  of 
the  spoils  which  they  expected  to  seize,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  were  now  become  due  for 
former  services,  some  of  them  absolutely  re- 
nounced the  party  of  Oct^vius;  others,  under 
pretence  of  providing  arms  and  necessaiies  for 
the  field,  or  pleading  various  excuses,  desired 
leave  to  return  to  their  own  habitations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  veterans  actually  withdrew : 
but  Octavitts,  young  as  he  was,  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  untoward  state  of  his  alTairs.  He  hsd 
ordered  levies  in  Etruria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Ravenna.  These  levies,  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  ascendant  he  had  sained  in  the  city,  aucoeed- 
ed  apace,  and  induced  military  adventurers  from 
everV  quarter  to  espouse  bis  cause. 

Many  who  had  served  under  Julius  Cesar, 
being  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  though 
settled  as  landholders  in  Italy,  were  not  yet  rooted 
in  the  condition  of  citizens,  or  in  that  of  husband- 
men. They  had  yet  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
license  and  the  spoils  of  war.  They  saw  them 
offered  anew  under  the  auspices  of  a  leader  who 
bore  the  name  of  Cssar,  and  whose  munificence 
was  known.  Many,  therefore,  who  had  recently 
left  Octavius,  being  unwilling  that  others  should 
reap  the  harvest  in  which  they  themselves  had 
been  invited  to  partake,  again  repaired  to  his 
standard ;  and,  as  fast  as  tMy  arrived,  were  sent 
to  Etruria,  into  different  quarters,  to  be  armed, 
arrayed,  and  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
field.2 

Octavius  from  thenceforward  conducted  him- 
self between  the  parties  with  great  address :  to  the 
veterans  he  talked  of  avenging  Cesar's  death :  to 
the  friends  of  the  republic  he  set  forth  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  Antonj,  affected  to  sacrifice  all 
private  resentment  to  his  zeal  fur  the  common- 
wealth,' even  promoted  the  election  of  Cases  into 
the  colleague  of  tribunes,^  and  affected  in  all  things 
U»  be  governed  by  the  senate.. 


1  Cicer.  ad  All.  lib.  xvi.  c  15. 
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What  hopes,  in  the  mean  time,  could  be  ioRneJ 
for  the  state  7  Coukl  senators  entrust  the  age  or 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  boy,  nursed,  as  they 
observed,  in  the  midst  of  usurpation ;  and  who, 
by  arming  himself  without  an^  legal  authority, 
had  given  evidence  of  an  assuming  and  audacious 
spirit  7  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  werv 
afraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  open  declaration 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  he  were  in 
condition  to  do  so,  would  be  likely  to  form  designs 
equally  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Anto- 
ny, with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  authority 
of  government  in  his  hands.  The  disuosiiions 
of  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  the  consuls  named  by  Cae- 
sar for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown. — 
Although  many  thincs  wero  transacted  in  name 
of  the  senate,  this  order  of  men  scarcely  ventured 
to  resume  their  ordinary  functions,  and  shook 
uhder  the  rod  which  Ccesar  had  lifled  over  theio^ 
even  while  it  hung  in  suspense  between  different 
divisions  of  his  remaining  party.'  Piso,  the  &• 
ther-in-law  of  Cesar,  had  ventured  to  oppose 
Antony,  Cicero  and  Publius  Serviliua  afler^ 
wards  followed  this  example.  ^  But  all  that  we 
have  gained,"  said  Cicero^  "is  no  more  than  thie^ 
that  Uie  Roman  people  may  perceive,  that  who- 
ever' contends  for  liberty  is  not  safe  at  Rome." 
These  seiuitors,  therefore,  together  with  L.  Cotta, 
L.  Ciesar,  and  L.  Sulpicius,  liad  in  despair,  upon 
seeing  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  absented  themselves  from  the  public  as- 
semblies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circumftance,  that 
the  fate  of  the  empire  waa  to  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  troops  feeling  their  consequence^ 
affected  indifference  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  and  presumed  to  treat  with  equal  contempt, 
in  their  turns,  the  different  persons  who  afisumeil 
the  command  of  them.  Of  the  five  legions  which 
had  been  quartered  in  Macedonia,  four  were  bnd- 
ed  at  Brundusium  when  Antony  arrived  at  that 
place.  They  turned  out  on  his  coming,  but  did 
not  receive  mm  with  the  usual  acclamations  and 
shouts.  Thepr  closed  in  profound  silence  round 
the  platform  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  as  hav- 
ing  suspended  their  judgment,  until  they  abouU 
know  what  gptuities  they  were  to  receive  in  re- 
ward of  theur  services.  When  he  mentioned 
four  hundred  sestertii,  or  between  three  and  four 
pounds  a  man.'  This  being  far  short  of  the  re- 
wards that  were  expected  for  giving  a  new  mas- 
ter to  the  commonwealth,  he  was  answered  with 
signs  of  derision.  In  return  to  this  ins(»lenc^ 
Antony  assumed  a  tone  which  tended  rather  to 
exasperate  than  to  overawe  his  audience.  He 
reproached  these  legions  with  ingAtitude  for  the 
fiivour  he  had  recently  done  them,  in  changing 
their  destination  from  Parthia  to  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  and  with  treachery,  in  having  suffer^]  to 
remain  among  them  the  emissaries,  whom  be 
knew  that  a  presumptuous  boy  had  employed  to 
debauch  them  from  their  duty.  "These,"  he 
said,  "shall  not  escape  mej  in  the  mean  time 
prepaire  yourselves  to  march  into  the  pro^inqp 
which  is  allotted  for  your  station." 

Antony,  while  he  yet  continued  to  speak,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  entire  cohorts,  with  their 

5  Cicpr.  ad  A  U.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  5  el «.  Ibid,  ad  Dolabel. 
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oflioen^  wHbdmw  from  his  pnaenoe^  vttennf 
Words  of  cofDtempt  and  of  scorn.  Seeing  the  de- 
srftioo  likely  to  become  general,^  and  being 
greatly  pTov(|ked,  be  dismissed  the  audience,  sen- 
tftnoe^  thtee  bundred  officeis  and  private  men  to 
Siiunediate  death,  and  stood  by  while  they  perish- 
ed niBder  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  Fulvia, 
who  had  attended  him  in  his  jooroev  to  Bruudu- 
sium,  is  said  to  have  heen  present  Kke^Mrise  at  this 
scenes  and  to  have  satiated  her  revenge  of  the  in- 
salts  ^ered  to  her  husband,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  executionfl^  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
wWi  bleed.« 

Thp  offence  •  that  was  taken  at  these  cruelties 
gave  ample  encouragement  to  the  agents  of  Oc- 
tavtos,  who,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  An- 
tony, still  continued  to  negotiate  in  the  quarters 
of  his  army.  Papers  were  dropt  and  handed 
about,  contdning  a  contrast  of  Antony's  parsi- 
mony with  the  liberality  of  Octavius,  A  search 
was  made  for  the  authors  of  these  libels ;  but  the 
bad  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  general  disafiection  of  the  array. 
The  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
lirought  of  the  progress  which  Octavius  made  in 
the  settlements  of  the  veterans,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Rome,  gave  Antony  a  just  sense  of  his 
danger,  and  made  him  change  his  tone.  In  a 
second  address  to  the  armV)  he  made  an  apology 
for  his  late  severities.  They  knew,  he  said,  hu 
character,  that  it  was  neither  sordid  nor  severe ; 
that  the  sums  he  had  mentioned  were  no  more 
than  a  present  to  sign^ize  their  meeting,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  future  munificence.  He  did  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  his 
former  bounty,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  fear. 

The  soldiers,  in  appearance,  satisfied  with  these 
declarations,  accepted  with  respect  the  sum  which 
had  been  offered  to  them;  submitted  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  among  their  of- 
ficers, and  marched  off  in  divisions  by  the  coast 
4of  the  Adriatic  towards  Ariminum.  Antony 
himself  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
composed  of  men  the  bravest  and  most  attacheci 
to  his  person,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the 
whole  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival, 
the  horse  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs ;  he  him- 
self, attended  by  a  body  of  foot,  entered  the  city, 
had  a  regular  suard  mounted  in  the  court  of  his 
own  house,  ordered  centinels  to  be  posted,  gave 
the  parole,  and  made  every  disposition  to  prevent 
surprise,  as  in  a  military  statbn.  Being  still 
vested  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember; and,  in  the  proclamaUon  or  summons, 
.declared,  that  if  any  senator  absented  himself  dn 
that  day,  he  should  be  deemed  an  accessary  to 
the  plot'against  the  consul's  life,  which  had  been 
lately  discovered,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  other 
wicked  designs  known  to  be  in  agitation  against 
the  republic 

Notwithstanding  this  pompous  threat,  Antony 
himself  did  not  attend  at  the  time  appointed ; 
but,  by  another  proclamation,  he  again  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
same  month.  He  intended,  on  this  day,  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  against  Octavius ;  whom,  in  all  his 
manifestos,  he  qualified  with  the  name  of  Spar- 


7  Ctcer  ad  Ait.  Ub.  xvi.  ep.  8. 
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tactts;  as  haying,  without  any  legal  authority, 
presumed  to  levy  war  against  the  state^;*  but,  as 
ne  entered  the  porch  of  the  senate-house,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  accounts  that  the  Legio 
Martia  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  Octavius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  this  shock,  another  mes- 
senger came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
legion.  He  entered  the  senate,  but  very  much 
disconcerted,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  circum- 
stances so  different  from  those  with  which  he  laid 
his  account  He  avaUed  the  mention  of  Octa-. 
vius;  and  pretending  to  have  called  the  assem- 
bly, vrithout  any  particular  business,  he  made  a 
sKort  speech  ana  adjourned.  From  this  meeting, 
hearing  that  one  of  the  revolted  legions  had  taken 
poet  at  Alba,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that  place,  in 
hopes  of  reclaiming  them ;  but  was  received  with 
a  discharge  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  obliged  to  retire.  Fearing  that  the 
remainder  of  the  army  would  follow  this  example, 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratuity  of  five 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  four  pounds  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  prospect  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  often  the  most  effectual  means  of 
stifling  dan^rerous  humours  in  any  army,  he  de- 
clared his-mtention  to  make  war  on  Decimus 
Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  his  e<^uipage  for  the  field,  and  set  up 
his  standard  at  Tibur,  to  which  place  he  expected 
that  all  his  friends  and  adherents  would  repair. 

Antony,  being  joined  by  the  last  of  the  troops 
from  Macedonia,  nad  still  three  legions  belonging 
to  that  army ;  and  these,  together  with  the  vete- 
rans settled  in  the  neighbournood  of  Tibur,  who 
came  with  their  ensigns  and  colours  to  offer  their 
services,  amounted  in  all  to  four  legions,  besides 
the  ordinary  attendance  of  irregular  troops,  and 
the  crowds  of  people  that  flocked  to  his  standank 
With  this  formidable  power,  having  for  a  a  few 
days  overawed  the  city,  and  drawn  around  him 
the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  many  of  the  people  who  had  so 
lately  declared  for  his  rival,  and  who,  in  the  con- 
tests of  such  parties,  ever  yield  to  the  present 
power,  and  are  the  property  of  hhn  who  can  best 
work  on  their  fears ;  he  set  out  on  his  march  to 
Ariminum,  the  last  place  of  Italy  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  had  assembled  his 
forces  at  Alba,  consisting  of  the  two  legions  who 
had  lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  one 
legion  of  new  levies,  together  with  two  of  the 
veterans  lately  embodied  which,  not  being  full, 
were  completed  with  the  choice  of  his  new-raised 
men.  He  made  a  report  to  the  senate  of  the 
number  and  description  of  the  troops  he  had  thus 
assembled,  and  received  their  thanks  and  congra- 
tulations. It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  his 
services  were  received  by  this  body  vrith  great 
distrust  of  their  own  situation,  and  of  his  designs. 

Had  the  senate  been  free  to  choose  on  whose 
swords  they  were  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  those  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  the 
other  conspirators,  originally  drawn  in  behalf  of 
the  republic,  must  have  appeared  the  preferable 
choice.  Uncertain,  however,  of  the  effect  of  any 
direct  or  public  resolution  in  favour  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  C«sar*8  death,  they  left  the 
correspondence  to  be'  maintained  with  them  to 
private  persons ;  and  senators  accordingly  wrote 
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in  their  private  capacity,  to  recommend  perse- 
Tsrance  |tnd  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  zeal. 
"Snch  is  the  state  of  the  republic,"  says  Cicero 
to  Cassius ;  *'even  in  the  calmest  times,  scarcely 
able  to  support  itself.  What  must  it  be  in  the 
present  storm  1  All  our  hopes  are  in  you.  But 
if  you  have  withdrawn  yourselves  mer<ily  for 
vour  own  safety,  we  cannot  have  hopes,  not  even 
\n  you.  If  you  intend  any  thing  worthy  of  your 
own  character,  I  wish  I  may  live  to  see  the  eflect. 
The  republic,  at  any  fate,  must  revive  under 
your  enorta."!  He  adjured  Decimus  Brutus, 
by  the  example  of  Octavius,  who,  though  in  a 
private  station,  raised  armies  for  the  state ;  he  ad- 
jured  him  by  the  example  of  the  faithful  legions 


who  deserted  from  Antony,  to  sttmd  by  the  ooin- 
monwealth;  and  in  the  present  crisis  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost,  without  waiting  for  the 
orders  of  the  senate.^ 

Cicero  had  already  firoclaimed  hia  antmositTto 
Antony,  and  besides  his  zeal  for  the  republic,  had 
a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  paitythat 
was  formed  against  this  dangerous  enemy.  Hear- 
ing  that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and  that  all 
the  forces  in  its  neighbourhood  had  declared  for 
Octavius  or  for  the  senate,  he  himself  ventured, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  return  to  Rom«,> 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they  should  de- 
cide on  the  plan  they  were  to  follow  in  this  ar- 
duous state  of  their  aJ&irs. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Situation  and  Address  of  Octavius — Meeting  of  the  Senate — Progress  of  Antony — His  march 
into  Gaul — Message  of  Octavius  to  Decimus  Brutus — Sew  Consuls  Hertius  and  Pansa — 
Meeting  of  the  Senate — Deputation  to  Antony — His  Ansv>er — Declared  an  enemy — Advance 
of  Hirtiui  and  Octavius  to  raise  'the  siege  qf  Mutina — Brutus  and  Cassius  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces — Progress  of  the  War  in  Gaul — Siege  of  Muttna 
raised — Junction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus-^Consulate  qf  Octavius, 


WHEN  Antony  left  Rome  to  take  possession 
of  the  Cisalpine  Uaul,  Octavius  was  m  arms  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  though  a  mere  youth 
under  age,  was  furnished  with  every  art  which 
age  itself  could  bestow,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
part  he  was  to  act.  He  had  gained  upon  the 
army  by  donations  and  promises;  unon  the 
senate  by  public  professions  of  duty  and  of  zeal 
for  the  republic ;  and,  on  particular  members,  by 
attentions  and  flattery.  The  legions,  which  had 
lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  having  ex- 
hibited a  mock  fight,  he  ordered  them,  on  that  oc- 
casion, a  special  gratuity  of  five  hundred  scxter- 
tii,  or  four  pounds  a  man ;  sayin<7,  that  as  this 
was  but  the  representation  of  a  battle,  the  reward 
wa-s  proportional;  but  if  he  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  employ  them  in  real  fighte,  they 
should  have  as  many  thousands.^  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  became  necessary  for  the  senate,  cither  to 
authorise  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ultrane- 
0U3  support;  or,  by  refusing  it,  to  drive  the  vete- 
rans, and  all  the  military  party  which  still  revered 
the  name  of  Ciesar,  into  measures  immediately 
fatal  to  the  republic 

Upon  the  march  of  Antony  towards  Graul, 
Octavius  had  already  sent  a  message  to  Decimus 
Brutus^  with  assurances  of  his  aia  in  defending 
that  province,  and  of  his  co-operation  every 
where*  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Hitherto  men  stood  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul,  and 
threatening  to  treat  his  opponents  as  rebels  to  the 
commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  in  the  consulship,  it  was 
supposed,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  office  without  hU  consent,  and  the 
usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  but  the  prospect  of 
a  rigorous  support  from  Octavius,  relieved  many 
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from  their  fears  of  Antony,  and  determined  them 
on  the  part  they  wure  to  act. 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking  measumi 
that  the  succeeding  consuls  might  enter  on  their 
office  in  safety,  being  assembled  by  one  of  thp 
tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  mani- 
festo was  produced  from  Decimus  Brutus,  of 
which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating  his 
right  to  the  province  of  Graul,  and  repmeating 
the  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting  to  dis- 
lodge nim  by  force.  Octavius  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced  by  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  Brutus.*  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which 
IS  still  extant,  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Cssar  in  arming  the  veterans,  as  a  generous 
effort  made  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  of 
his  private  fortune,  to -defend  the  republic.  He 
applauded  the  two  legions  who  had  lately  de- 
serted from  Antony;  and  warmly  urged  the 
senate  to  support  Decimus  Brutus  in  nis  pro- 
vince. He  moved,  that  thanks  should  be  given 
to  these  officers,  and  to  the  troops  who  adhered 
to  them ;  and  that  the  consuls,  on  the  first  of 
January,  should  move  the  senate  farther  to  con- 
sider of  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  the  army, 
for  the  faithful  services  which  the^rhad  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth.  These  public  propositions 
he  blended  with  a  continual  and  vehement  in- 
vective against  Antony.'  He  obtained  decrees 
of  the  senate  to  the  several  effects  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  and  having  carried  those  decrees  to  the 
comitia  or  assembly  of  the  people  for  their  appro- 
bation, there  likewise  he  supported  them  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  topics,  and  with  the  usual 
force  of  his  eloquence.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  being  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Graul,  despatched  an  officer  to  De- 
cimus Brutus,  with  a  copy  of  his  own  commission 
from  the  Roman  people,  and  with  an  order  to 
evacuate  the  province.    To  this  message  be  had 
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for  aaswer,  that  Decimns  Brotas  held  his  oom- 
nwnd  by  authority  of  the  Roman  flenale,  who 
alone,  by  the  laws,  were  entitled  to  diepofe  of  the 
piuvinces ;  and  that  he  woold  not  sarrender  what 
the  hiwe  of  hki  country  had  enjoined  him  to  de- 
iend.  Antony,  after  having  to  no  purpose  ex- 
changed repeated  meesaffeB  on  this  subject,  con- 
unoed  his  march  into  the  province,  and  forced 
Bnxtnsi  with  two  legions  and  some  new  levies, 
that  were  under  his  command,  to  throw  himself 
into  Mutina,  where  he  had  formed  some  mafia- 
zu;ies  finim  the  stores  and  provisions  he  was  able 
to  collect  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  where  he 
propoeed  to  wait  for  the  succours  which  he  was 
made  to  expect  from  Rome.  Antony  advanced 
to  Bononia  and  Clatema,- took  possession  of 
these  plaoM,  and  having  invested  Mutina,  began 
to  besiege  it  in  fonn. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflairs 
U.  C.  710.  in  the  end  of  December,  about 
C  VlHus  ^^^  months  after  the  death  of 
Pm»a,  a  Or.  Cosar.^  On  the  first  of  January, 
Uus^botk  the  consuls  Pansa  and   Hirtiua, 

liOed.  Otu-  being  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
SSjUT'^  their  office,  proceeded  to  the  se- 
ki»  rtaigna-  nate  from  the  temple,  where  they 
Un.y  a  Cari-^  hoji  offered  the  usual  sacrifices ; 
and  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  moved 
this  assembly  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  present  state  of  the 
republic^  Pansa  having  stated 
the  subject,  called  upon  his  father^ 
in-law,  Ct.  Fusius  Calenus  to  de- 
liver his  opinion.  This  senator 
Wing  disposed  to  favoar  Antony  advised,  that 
they  should  not  rashly,  take  any  violent  resoiu- 
iion  ;  that  they  should  send  a  deputation  to  t^e 
late  consul,  with  instructions  from  the  senate  to 
lav  down  his  arms,  and  to  return  to  his  duty. 
Tliis  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Cicero, 
who,  in  a  speech  still  extant,"  insisted  that  An- 
tony was  already  in  effect  declared  an  enemy,  and 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  force,  not  gained  by  ne- 
cfotiation  and  treaty.  He  recounted  the  violences 
committed  by  him  in  his  late  consulate,  particu- 
larly the  acts  which  ho  promulgated  under  the 
pretence  of  Cssai's  memorials  and  will.  "  From 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  this  present  hour," 
he  said,  "  Antony  alone  has  had  the  impudence 
to  present  himself  in  this  assembly,  escorted  by  a 
military  force.  The  kings-  never  attempted  it 
The  bokiest  adventurers,  and  they  who  were  most 
forward  to  revive  the  kingly  power,  never  ven- 
tufed  so  far.  I  remember  Cmna;  1  have  seen 
Sylla;  and  last^  of  all,  Cssar.  These  were  the 
persons,  who  since  tlAexpubion  of  Tarquin, 
tiude  the  greatest  advlhces  to  kingly  ^wer.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  were  unattended  in  the  se- 
nate; or  that  their  retinue  were  always  unarmed; 
•hey  were  followed  only  by  a  few,  and  with  con- 
cealed weapons.  But  this  daring  assassin  paraded 
in  the  streets  with  a  military  power,  moving  in 
cohorts  under  arms,  with  all  the  forms  of  a  regn* 
I<ir  march.  He  posted  a  body  of  archers  with 
their  quivers  full,  and  even  chests  of  spare  ar- 
rows for  immediate  and  contmued  action,  on  the 
very  steps  by  which  senators  were  to  ascend  into 
the  temple  of  Concord ;  you  have  ordered  pub- 
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lie  thanks  to  the  troops  that  haw  drawn  their 
swoids  against  him ;  you  have  extolled  the  gene- 
rous magnanimity  of  a  young  man,  who^  without 
waiting  for  3rour  commiisioii,  brought  a  hasty 
power  to  cover  the  city  from  his  violence ;  ana 
are  you  now  detiberating  whether  yon  are  to 
soothe  his  fm  with  negotiation,  or  'to  meet  it 
with  ferce  1^  If  you  send  deputies  to  his  camp,  no 
mattej  wit  K  what  message,  you  will  appear  to  sur 
render;  vuu  will  apiiear  to  distrust  your  own  cause ; 
you  will  damp  the  ardour  of  your  o^n  troops; 
and  you  will  shake  the  faith  of  the  provinces." 

Such  was  the  purport  of  Cicero^s  speech  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  of  Lepidus,  of  Octavins,  of  the 
legions,  and  of  the  veterans ;  and  of  L.  £gnatu- 
leius  the  tribune,  who  kd  the  Legio  Martia  in  the 
late  choice  of  tlieir  party.  In  the  close  of  the 
speech,  he  moved,  That  suitable  honours  should 
be  decreed  to  each ;  that  the  senate  shoukl  ratify 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brutus  in  defending  the 
province  of  Gaul;  that  Lepidas  should  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Octavius  should  have 
the  rank  of  proprsstor,  be  confirmed  in  his  present 
command,  and  be  entitled  to  sue,  for  the  oflTices 
of  state  before  the  legal  age;  that  three  jears  of 
the  age  appointed  by  law,  should  be  dispensed 
with  m  behalf  of  Egnatuleius ;  that  the  veterans, 
who  had  taken  arms  under  Octavius,  and  tho 
legions,  who  had  deserted  from  Antony  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  commonwealth,  shouki  have  the 
gratuities  that  were  promised  to  them  by  Octa- 
vius ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  wa/ should 
have  grants  of  land,  and  a  perpetual  exemption 
to  themselves  and  their  chikiren  from  every  nuli 
tary  service.  In  his  encomium  on  Brutufs  he  in- 
sinuated the  praise  that  was  doe  to  him,  as  a 
partner  in  the  conspiracy  against  Casar;  but, 
not  to  ofi*end  the  partizans  of  Octavius,  dccHnetl 
entering  fully  on  that  subject.  He  pledged  him- 
self for  the  future  behaviour  of  Octavius.  '*  This 
admirable  youn^  man,"  he  said,  "having  once 
tasted  of  true  glory,  having  found  himself  held 
forth  b^  the  senate^  by  the  people,  and  by  all  or- 
ders of'^men  as  a  citizen  dear  to  his  country,  and 
as  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  never  can 
place  any  other  species  of  distinction  or  honour 
in  competition  witli  this.  If  Julius  Ctesar  had 
found  himself,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  in  such 
an  illustrious  point  of  view,  he  never  would  have 
sought  lor  preferment  by  courting  the  populace, 
nor  have  betaken  himself  to  measures  incoropeti- 
t>le  with  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of 
this  young  man  is  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love 
'of  the  republic,  respect  to  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  desire  of  real  glory  are  his  ruling 
passions.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
nonotir  In  the  most  positive  assurances  to  you, 
to  the  Roman  people,  an<i  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promise,  I  undertake,  I  engage  that  C.  Csssr 
will  continue  towards  the  republk  this  conduct 
which  he  now  holds,  and  that  he  will  alwrays  be 
what  you  wish,  and  what  you  would  choose  that 
he  should  be.**' 

Octavius,  we  may  suppose,  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, blinded  Cicero  with  his  flattery ;  yet  in  this 
panegyric  there  was  probably  more  of*^  what  the 
orator  wished  to  recommend  to  Octavius,  than  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  original  intention ;  but 
this  designing  young  man  was  not  to  be  caught 
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in  such  wikTML  He  knew  too  well  how  to  retort 
these  aitifioeO)  ev<Qa  at  an  age,  when  othen 
ecafeely  knew  that  such  arts  are  practiaed ;  and 
the  eiperienced  Cioera^  with  all  the  penetration 
and  wit  for  which  he  was  eminent,  waathe  dupe 
of  a  youth  who  posaeased  the  deepest  of  all  artiiiees, 
that  of  suffering  hinself  in  appearance  to  be  de- 
ceived, whUe  in  reality  he  employed  the  cunning 
of  others  to  his  own  purpose.^ 

h.  PisQ,  with  a  considerable  party  in  the  senate, 
inclined  Co  moderate  the  resolutions  that  were 
proposed  against  Antonv.  Be  contended  that 
no  Roman  dtixen  could  be  condemned  unheard ; 
that  the  senate  could  do  no  more  than  appoint 
him  a  day  of  trial,  and  cite  him  to  answer  for 
himselfl  The  time  of  the  first  meeting  being 
already  spent  in  this  debate,  the  senate  adjourn- 
ed ;  and  tlio  subject  beingresumed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  is  said*  that  Fosius  Calenus,  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  reproach,  retorted  on  Cicero 
the  invective  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  had 
pronounced  against  Antony.  He  rpproached 
aim  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  accused 
bim  of  a  presumption,  whic4  was  supported  only 
by  a  talent  fqr  declamation,  often  employed  by 
him  a^inst  the  best  dtixens,  never  in  bringing 
real  criminals  of  state  to  punishment.  "  What 
have  you  done,"  he  said,  accosting  CioeTo^ 
*'  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  merit  the  lugh  de- 
gree of  consideration  to  which  you  lay  claim)  In 
what  war  have  we  ever  prevailed  under  your 
auspices?  What  accession  of  territory  have  you 
ever  gained  to  the  Roman  state  ?  Even  in  respect 
to  your  boasted  talent  for  speaking,  you  do  but 
ini{X)se  upon  the  world  the  labours  of  retirement 
for  the  prompt  effusions  of  eloquence ;  and  you 
publish  namngaes,  which  you  had  neither  the  in- 
vention to  conceive,  nor  the  courage  to  deliver  in 
the  face  of  an^  public  assembly,  or  in  the  midst 
of  any  real  affairs."  He  accused  Cicero  of  having 
forced  Catiline  into  rebellion,  and  of  having  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial,  Cornelius  trfsntulus, 
and  other  Roman  citizens  of  rank;  i€  having 
lighted  the  fire  of  dissension  aeiong  the  leaders  of 
the  present  unhappy  divisions  that  continued  to 
tear  the  republic,  and  of  having  blown  up  the 
flames  whicn  still  continued  to  consume  the  state ; 
of  having  meanly  abandoned  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pcy  upon  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  having 
instigated  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Cssar, 
even  after  he  himself  had  implored  his  mercy, 
and  a,ccepteil  of  his  protection.  He  reproach^ 
him  with  a  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude,  in  this 
attempt  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic  against 
the  late  consul,  to  whose  clemency  he  himeieff  wa» 
indebted  for  his  life.  Having  mixed  this  invec- 
tive with  the  defence,  and  even  with  the  praises 
of  Antony,  he  concluded  with  calling  upon  the 
senate  to  consider  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  de- 
clare war  upon  a  magistrate,  who  acted  by  com- 
mission from  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  of 
.  an  army,  of  which  they  had  given  him  the  com- 
mand, and  in  the  very  province  which  they  had 
committed  to  his  government ;  and  this  merely  in 
support  of  a  young  man  who  had  presumed,  with- 
<iut  any  puUic  authority,  to  levy  war  against  a 
Roman  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  favour 
of  a  rebel  who  had  presumed  forcibly  to  retain  a 
province,  which  the  Roman  people  had  ordered 
oim  to  surrender.     "  Such  men,"  he  said,  *'  were 
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indeed  the  enemies  ci  the  republic ;  hut  be  dU 
not  move  for  any  formal  dedaiatkm  against  thooi. 
The  times,"  he  obeerved,  "  will  not  suffer  us  to  do 
all  that  ought  to  be  done."  He  moved  only  that 
mesaengers  shouM  be  instantly  despatched  to  atl 
the  parties  at  war  in  this  ur^rtunate  contest ; 
that  all  of  them  shoukl  be  required  to  lay  do^wn 
their  arms,  and  to  submit'  to  the  decisions  of  the 
senate ;  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  disobej,  h 
would  then  be  full  time  to  dedare  him  a  puUic  ene- 
my, and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the  usual  and  regular 
powers  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
and  to  redoes  disorderly  subjects  to  their  duty.' 

Such,  are  the  abuses  of  an  admired  art,  aa  vile 
and  odious  in  its  falsehoods,  as  in  the  genumf» 
effusions  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  respectable  $  and 
this  speei^  oomparad  with  some  of  the  former, 
which  were  delivered  reUting  to  the  Mme  per- 
sons, may  serve  to  pxhibit  the  variety  of  colour* 
with  which  the  samasubiects  and  charactera  mar 
be  covered  iuidebate,  and  by  which  public  assem- 
blies may  be  perj^xed  in  their  councils.  The 
majority  of  the  senate  were  aware  however  of  An- 
tony's  designs,  and  knew  the  danger  of  sufleruig 
him  to  get  a  military  estabtishment,  and  the  pos- 
session oi  a  formidable  army  within  the  Alps-, 
and  they  would  probably  have  come  to  a  severe 
resolution,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  had  not  inter- 
posed  for  that  day,  and  forbid  their  proceeding 
any  farther  on  the  subject. 

The  senate  was  agam  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  idations  and 
family  of  Antony,  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  intimate  friends  went  into  mourning, 
pasaed  the  night  in  visiting  the  principal  mem- 
bers, or  in  waiting  for  the  i«opIe,  as  they  pMsed 
in  the  streets,  to  implore  their  protection.  When 
the  senate  was  about  to  assemble,  this  company 
of  suppliants  took  their  station  on  the  steps  of  tlM» 
temple^  and  embraoed  the  knees  of  the  members 
as  tne^  passed. 

This  solemn  covncil,  when  met,  on  coming  to 
the  question,  took,. as  is  common  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  middle  course  between  the  extremes  which 
were  pointed  out  to  them..  They  so  far  treated 
Antony  as  a  friend^  as  to  order  a  deputation  of 
their  owa  members  to  attend  him  in  his  camp ; 
bat  the  message  which  they  sent  by  thia  deputa- 
tion, soundedfflore  like  a  declaration  of  war,  than 
an  overture  of  reconciliation  or  of  a  peace.*  They 
commanded  him^not  to  disturb  in  his  government 
Dcdmus  Biutus,  whom  they  qualified  with  the 
appellation  of  consul-elect;  not  to  lay  siege  to 
Mutina;  not  to  lay  waste  the  province ;  not  to 
make  any  levies  of  forces,  or  to  presume  to  ooii* 
tinue  in  aims  against  the  authonty  of  the  senate^ 

L.  Piso,  Phiiippus,  attl  Servius  Suljiicius,  be- 
ing deputed  to  canry  theft  onlen,  had  faither  in 
chaige  to  signify  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,  the  entire  approbotion 
of  tho'senate,.  and  the  high  esteem  and  honour^  in 
which  they  were  hekl  on  account  of  their  conduct 
The  senate  at  the  same  time  entered,  on  tlieir 
own  records^  the  honorary  decrees  which  hai* 
been  pasaed  in  fiivour  of  Decimua  Brutus^  Octa< 
vius,  Egnatuleius,  and  the  army,  in.  texTBS  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Cicero ;  and  resolved^  that 
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ibe  giatoitieB  almdv  pad  br  Octavim  to  ttae 
vetenma,  and  to  the  ugions  who  had  lately  come 
over  from  Antony,  shoald  be  refunded  from  the 
treasury;  that  landa  shookl  be  allotted,  and  a 
eontinual  exemption  be  given  to  them  from  ail 
militaiy  service  after  the  present  war. 

When  the  deputies  were  gone  with  the 

sage  which  they  nad  received  from  the  senate,  the 
party  of  Antony  at  Rome  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  people,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  all  the 
consequences  that  were  Ukely  to  follow  from  the 
late  n»olutions.  They  extolled  the  happy  efioots 
of  moderation  and  peace,  observed  that  Antony 
was  a  person  of  a  daring  and  impetuous  s|irit, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  incensed  4  that  his 

rty  was  strong ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  would 
joined  by  numben  of  profligate  men,  ^  for 
whom  no  attempt  was  too  arduous,  and  against 
whom  the  frieniis  of  the  republic  could  not  be  too 
much  on  their  guard.^ 

While  men  were  amused  with  such  discourses 
at  Rome,  Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  three  de- 
puties on  whom  the  senate  chiefly  relied  for  the 
eflect  of  their  commission,  died  on  the  journey. 
The.othcr  two  were  kindly  received  by  Antony, 
and  admitted  without  any  jealousy  or  distrust  to 
visit  the  approaches  he  Lad  made^  and  the  works 
he  had  erected,  against  tlie  tovm  of  Mvtina. 

While  the  siege  was  continued  without  inter- , 
roption,  the  coramtseioners  were  received  with 
aftected  submis«on  to  the  orders  of  the  senate; 
were  told  that  Antony  wo«ld  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince^ disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  private 
atatiuo ;  that  he  would  forget  the  past,  and  agree 
to  a  sincere  reconcUtation,  provided  that  the  le- 
gions then  under  his  commaBd,  that  his  cavalry 
and  his  guards  were  properly  rewarded  and  ac- 
commodateil  with  grante  of  land,  and  put  upon  the 
same  footing  in  all  these  Tespects  with  the  troops 
of  Octavius ;  provided  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  been  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dolabella,  shouM  be  confirmed;  that 
the  acto  token  from  the  will  and  memoirs  of  his 
late  colleague  shoAld  be  ratified;  that  no  accouit 
should  be  required  of  the  money  whicfaPhe  had 
token  from  the  temple  of  Ops^  that  the  septem- 
viri,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  should  not 
sufier  for  what  they  had  done  in  delivering  it  into 
his  hands :  that  a  general  indemnity  should  pass 
in  ftvoor  of  all  his  adherenite ;  that  his  act  relate 
iag  to  judicatares  should  ndt  be  repealed  ;  that 
upon  Kiese  conditions  he  woald  evacuate  the 
Cnillia  Togata,^  but  retain  the  Comata,"  with  six 
legioqs,  to  be  cottpl<Aed  with  dravghte  from  ih^ 
troops  now  under'  Decimns  Brutus ;  that  he 
shoald  have  this  force  as  long  as  Mareus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Casnus  shoald  remain  undferarms-; 
aad.that,  at  any  rate,  he  shoald  retain  fais  diviidon 
of  the  province  for  five  years. 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavounxl  to  frastnAe  the  principal  articles,  by 
means  of  the  conditions  which  he  took  care  to 
subjoin ;  and,  in  order  entirely  lo  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  his  antagonists,  be  sent  to  Rora<^  in  the 
company  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate^  his  qu&e»* 
tor,  of  the  name  ot  Cotyla,  with  orders  to  solicit 
hi»  interest,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  senators  and 
principal  citizens.*^  Complaining  of  the  ascend- 
ant hivenomles  had  gained  in  the  senate,  "  With 
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what  ooontenanoe,'*  be  caid,  "can  they  amj|pi 
the  administration  of  Cssar,  while  they  submit 
to  that  of  Cicero 7  If  they  allege  that  Cesar  was 
an  usurper,  what  is  this  Cicero,  who  pretends  to 
dictate  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  suspend  the 
orders  of  the  Ronvui  people?  Let  him  know 
that  I  claim  the  province  or  Gau),  in  consequence 
of  an  appointment  from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  stote,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  treat 
Decimus  Brutus  as  a  rebel,  if  he  persist  in  with- 
hoUing  it  from  me.  The  life  of  this  traitor  shall 
atone  Tor  that  noble  bhoA  which  he  shed  in  the 
eenate-housc^  and  shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which 
Cicero  is  £ist  involving  the  senate  iiself."ii 

Antony,  in  this  commission  to  his  qucstor, 
and  in  his  public  dedarations,  joined  with  the  in- 
solence of  the  matter,  aflected  expressions  of  sub- 
mission to  the  senate ;  and  made  a  variety  of 
proposals,  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  curry  favour 
witn  the  army,  whose  interest  he  pretended  tc 
have  greatly  at  heait.  The  deputies,  who  had 
been  employed  on  this  unsuccessful  business,  in- 
curred much  public  censure.  It  was  unworthy 
of  Lv  Pieo  and  of  L.  PhiJippus,  it  was  said,  to 
hold  any  intercoure^  with  a  rebel,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  orders  that  were  sent  to  him.>' 
Under  this  sense  of  the  matter,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  Antony,  and  that  eyer^  senator 
should  assume  the  military  habit  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  even  by  Lucius  Cssar,  uncle  to 
Antony ;  a  decree  was  framed  upon  it,  and  pass- 
ed lyathout  opposition,  by  which  the  army  under 
bis  command  were  reqmred,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  down  their  arms.i' 

Upon  this  resolution,  obtained  by  those  who 
strove  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth, 
mat  rejoicings  were  made  over  all  Itoly,  and  it 
did  not  then  appear  from  whence  any  real  dan- 
ger could  arise  to  the  authoritv  of  laws,  which 
were  so  ptoperly  supported,  'the  consuls,  it  wss 
observed,  acted  with  great  vigour;  the  senate, 
the  middling  class,  and  the  citizens  in  general,  ex- 
pressed great  zeal.  14  The  people  crowded  to  have 
their  nantcs  enrolled  in  tne  levies  that  were  or- 
dered.'^ The  reputetton  which  Cicero  gained  in 
bringing  pubhc  affairs  into  this  situation,  set  him 
at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  while  it 
placed  the  whole  administration  of  the  stote  in  his 
hands,  it  made  him  an  object  of  great  animosity 
to  the  opposite  pait^  and  of  some  envy  to  many 
persons  of  principal  conskleration  in  his  own.  It 
was  under  the  impression  of  these  ciicumstances, 
be  complained  that  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  timid,  or  ill  afieoftod  to  the  cause 
of  the  tepubhc* 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  the 
consuls,  and,  jointly  with  them,  to  Octavius,  in 
the  capacity  01  propr»tor«  Orders  were  likewise 
despiitchcd  to  Lepidoa  and  to  Plancus,  to  co- 
operate with  these  «fficera.  The£ist  was  yet  on 
his  march  into  Spain,  through  the  province  of 
Narbonne^  the  omrr  was  posted  on  tlie  Rhone.>^  • 
The  treasury  lieing  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
late  embezzlements,  that  there  was  not  money 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  service,  it  was  agreed 
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that  an  dtnena  slumld  paj  the  five  and  twentieth 
part  of  all  their  effects ;  that  the  aenators  should 

Eay,  over  and  above,  a  certain  rate  fot  all  the 
ouaea  or  tenements  they  either  possessed  or  let 
to  tenants,  and  that  in  aid  of  these  supplies,  re- 
iiiusitions  of  nioney  and  of  arms  should  be  made 
through  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 

In  tne  mean  time,  Octavius,  without  waiting 
for  the  authority  with  which  the  senate  had  lately 
invested  him,  had  followed  Antony  across  the 
Apennines,  and  took  post  with  his  army  at  the 
Forum  Comelii,^  on  the  road  from  Ariminum ' 
to  Mutina.*  The  messages  which  passed  be- 
tween the  senate  and  Antony,  as  well  as  the  de- 
lays which  the  consuls,  under  the  pretence  of 
winter,  made  in  advancing  with  their  foixres,  gave 
hira  some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Pansa  was  em- 
ployed at  Rome  in  conducting  the  new  levies. 
Hirtius,  though  destined  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
join  Octavius,  was  still  detained  by  indispodtbn.^ 
Antony  continued  the  siege  of  Mutina  without 
interruption. 

Octavius^  after  having  sent  many  presmng 
messages  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  consul,  was 
at  last  joined  by  him  at  the  Forum  Comelii,  and 
they  aovanoed  together ;  forced  the  posts  which 
Antony  had  established  at  Clatema  and  Bono- 
nia,  aiid  encamped  at  the  latter  of  these  places.^ 
Here  they  were,  still  separated  bv  the  Rhenus 
and  Lavinius  from  the  army  of  Antony,  which 
covered  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and  were  precluded 
from  any  communicatioa  with  theJtown.  They 
endeavoured,  however,  to  give  notice  of  thdr  ap- 
proach to  the  besieged ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
country  being  flat,  they  hoisted  lights  on  the 
highest  trees;  but  not  relying  entirely  on  these 
signals,  they  employed  a  dexterous  swimmer, 
who  undertook  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  engraved  on  a  plate  of  metal. 

Upon  this  information,  Brutus  was  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  defending  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  prevailed  on  the  garrison,  under 
the  hopes  of  a  spendy  relief,  to  persevere  in  tlic 
toils  and  dangers  of  their  present  service.^ 

The  senate,  notwithstanding  that  they  consi-. 
dered  the  preservation  of  the  republic  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  those  who  could  hope  to  partake 
in  its  honours,  and  lielievcd  that  the  present  con- 
suls, Hirtius  and  Pansa,  were  sincerely  embarked 
ia  its  cause;  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
they  placed  in  Oc^vius  as  opposed  to  Antony, 
they  still  relied  chiefly  on  those  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  against  the  late  usurpation  of 
Cesar,  and  looked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  a 
principal  support  against  the  remains  of  that  mili- 
ary fisiction.  On  this  account,  they  had  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  Antony  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  eastern  provinces,  reinstated  Marcus 
Brutus  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and 
Cassius  in  that  of  Syria ;  and,  by  these  ap- 
pointments, placed  the  whole  resources  of  the 
rommonwealtii,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  empire,  under  their  au- 
thority.' 

Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  left  Italy  in 
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4  Dio.  CaOT.  lib.  xtvi.  c.  So.  30. 

5  Cicer.  ad  Familiar,  lih.  xii.  ep  5. 
n  [Ho.  Cass.  lih.  xlvi.  c.  35,  3/i. 

7  Appiaa.  de  Bell.  Civ,  lib.  iii. 


ti)6  preceding  Autumn.  Bmtna  had  paved 
through  Lucania.  Thither  Porcia  aooompanid 
him,  witli  the  melancholy  prospect  of  paitini^ 
perhaps  for  ever.  While  lihe  endeavoarcd  to 
conceal  her  grief,  she  was  betrayed  into  teara  by 
the  sight  of^a  picture,  which  represented  tbe 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  One  of  the 
company,  without  observing  the  diatresa  which 
Porcia  seemed  to  feel,  repeated  from  Homier  the 
lines  from  which  this  picture  was  taken.  My 
father^  my  iyrothert  and  my  husband  are^  Bee- 
tm-f  all  in  thet.^  "But  I  cannot  reply,"  said 
Brutus,  "  in  the  words  of  Hector,  go  to  thy  maidt^ 
and  mind  thy  loom ;  for  although  Porcia  vs.  defi- 
cient in  strength  of  body,  in  her  mind  she  is 
formed  to  great  afTaiis."  ^ 

Brutus,  naving  embarked  at  Eire,  sailed  int« 
Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respicct.  Here  he  seemed  to  devote  niouejf 
entirely  to  study ;  but  had  his  agents  empk>>fd 
to  provide  what  was  necessary  against  the  storm, 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect.  He  sent  Heros- 
tratus  into  Macedonia  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  in  that  province,  and  drew  about  him- 
self all  the  young  Romans  who  were  theji  at 
Athens,  attending  the  different  schools  which 
still  supported  the  reputation  of  that  place. 

While  Brutus  remained  in  Greece,  a  body  of 
^troops,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  named 
ApuIcius,io  with  a  sum  of  money  amountiog  lo 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  collected  from  the  rtvr- 
nue  of  Asia,  were  delivered  up  to  him.  The 
troo^  who  had  served  lately  under  Vatinius  in 
lllyncum,  being  then  at  Djmrachium,  desertcti 
from  their  comnoander  to  ioin  hinu'^  Those  or*- 
der  Caius  Antonius,  at  Apollonia,  followed  thin 
example.  Part  of  Dolabella's  forces,  who  were 
marching  under  Cinna  into  Asia,  likewise  left 
their  party  to  join  that  of  the  jepublic.is  As 
Brutus  was  considered  in  Macedonia  and  Thesi- 
salv  as  reviving  the  party  of  Pompey,  many  who 
had  served  under  that  leader,  and  were  yet  dif^- 
persed  in  those  j^rts,  flocked  to  his  stanoard,  mj 
that  the  new  levies  he  had  oidered,  were  soon 
completfl  to  the  amount  of  four  legions  and  £v« 
hundred  horse.  A  great  convoy,  with  spare  arotf-, 
which  Cesar  had  providetl  for  the  Parthian  wfi\ 
and  which,  by  the  order  of  Antony,  were  then  to 
be  again  returned  into  Italy,  were' intercepted  by 
him  at  Drmetrias.  Upon  the  order  of  the  aeoaie 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  greater 
fnrt  of  the  province,  then  under  the  coouiiand  o: 
Hortenaius,  acknowledged  his  authority.  At  his 
departure  from  Athens,  many  of  the  yoni^  Kt- 
man  nobility  made  a  part  of  his  retinue,  •  »nd 
among  these,  the  son  of^  Marcus  Tullins  Cicerc, 
who,  though  with  a  genius  for  Jetters  inferior  to 
that  of  his  father,  became  nevertheless  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier  in  the  course  of  the  war.'' 

Cassius,  at  the  same  time,  had  gone  wilh  the 
utmost  despatch  into  Syria,  to  prevent  Dolabelk, 
who  was  sent  by  the  opposite  party  to  take  p<«f> 
session  of  that  province.  He  had  received  6im«e 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  from  Treboniius, 
then  commanding  at  Smyrna,  and  prevailed  with 
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pint  flf  the  eavilfy  of  Ddfabella,  on  their  maid) 
through  the  provijiee  of  Aeiaj  to  abandon  their 
leader.  Witn  these  foroM,  he  advanced  into  Ci- 
lida,  rpdaced  the  city  of  Taxvaa,  and  continued 
hi«  march,  with  a  respectable  appearance,  into  hia 
bitjBnded  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  Caasiafl^  the  forces  of  Syria 
were  divide*!,  and  the  opposite  parties  bad  actu- 
ally connmitted  hostilities  against  each  other.  The 
troops  which  had  been  stationed  there  by  Julius 
Cesar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mutinied,  and 
liad  put  Sextus  Julius,  a  young  man  who  com- 
manaed  them,  to  death.  They  submitted  them- 
nehrea  to  the  command  of  Cscilius  Bassus,  one 
of  Pompey*s  officers,  who,  having  escaped  from 
Pharaaha,  then  lay  at  Tyre,  and  in  this  change. 
of-  their  leader,  declared  for  the  party  of  the  re- 
public. They  defeated  Statius  Murcus,  whom 
Cssar  had  ordered,  with  three  legions,  to  reduce 
them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bring  against 
them  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions  more  from 
Bythinia,  under  Marous  Crispus.  This  officer 
had  accordingly  brought  these  forces,  and  was 
actually  eng^ed  in  the  siege  of  Apamea,  to 
which  Bassus  had  retired  when  Cassius  arrived 
in  Syria. 

There  were  now  in  this  )>rovince,  engaged  on 

risite  sides,  no  leas  than  eight  legions.  Upon 
arrival  of  Cassius,  the  two  legions  under 
Baaaus  declared  for  him ;  and  soon  auer  the  other 
six,  moved  by  the  authority  of  his  commission 
from  the  senate,  or  sained  by  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  address,  followed  this  example.  Four 
more  legions,  who,  intending  to  join  Dolabella, 
were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Palestine,!* 
were  intercepted,  and  forced  to  receive  his  orders 
as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by-  these  difier- 
ent  accessions,  amounted  to  twelve  legions. 

Upon  the  first  suspicion  that  Brutus  and  Cas- 
flius  intended  to  poesiess  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant prorinccs^  Dolabella,  to  whom,  by  the 
influence  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syrm  had 
been  assigned,  set  out  from  Rome,  and  with  all 
possible  diligence  joined  some  troops  that  were 
placed  to  receive  him  on  the  side  ot  Macedonia, 
passed  the  Hellespont,  and  continued  his  route 
to  the  east  In  passing  through  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  had  an  interview  at  Smyrna  with  Tre- 
honius,  professed  a  friendship  for  him,  affected 
great  respect  for  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy 
asainst  Cesar,  and  a  zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  this  conference  with 
the  governor  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
mobon  with  the  most  pacific  appearances  oh  the 
route  to  Ephesus ;  and  naving  by  these  means  put 
Treboniusoff  his  guard,  he  returned  in  the  night, 
surprised  the  city  of  Smyrna,  seized  on  the  per- 
son of  the  governor,  and,  with  many  insults,  put 
him  to  the  torture,**  continuing  him  under  it  for 
flome  days,  in  onler  to  extort  a  discoverer  of  the 
treasure  which  he  supposed  to  be  hid  in  some 
repository  of  the  province;  but  on  the  third  day, 
Dolabella  having  satiated  his  mind  with  these 
craelties,  gave  orders  that  Trebonius  should  be 
strangled,  his  head  severed  from  the  body,  and 
exposed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while  the  limbs 
were  dragged  through  the  streets. 

This  murder,  being  committed  on  the  person 
of  a  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  raised  a 
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general  in^gnation.  Ddibella  wis  dedared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  against  him  was  committed  to  Caius  Casnus^ 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
and  who,  toeether  with  Marcus  Brutus,  was  au- 
thorised by  formal  decrees  to  retain  all  the  forces 
the^  had  assembled,  and  all  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  possessed,  and  to  employ  them 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  where  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic  seemed  most  to  require  their 
exertions.!*  • 

Thus  the  flames  of  war^  which  were  already 
lighted  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicated  to  eveiy  part  of  the  empire.  The 
opposite  armies  beibre  Mutina  continued  during 
the  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the  be- 
sieged, had  frequent  skirmishes  and  partial 
engagements.  The  chief  direction  of  afiairs  at 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  had  devolved  on  Cicero, 
who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people,  with  all 
the  powers  of  his  eloquence  a^nst  Antony. 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
notwithstanding  inclined  to  fiivour  this  declared 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Yentidius  in  par- 
ticular, who  professed  to  range  himself  under 
Octavius,  was  in  reality  wanmy  attached  to  his 
rival ;  and,  in  order  to  serve  him,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  Cicero^  and  the  other  heads  of  the  re- 
publican party.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  veterans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  his  design 
being  suspected,  and  the  persons  against  whom  it 
was  direct«x1  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  with- 
dra  wn  to  places  of  safety,  he  turned  away  to  Pice- 
num,  and  there  vraited  the  issue  of  thA  cAmnucm.iY 


The  senate,  during  the  dependance  of  i 
operations,  as  in  full  possession  of  the  republic, 
devised  laws,  to  prevent  for  the  future  those 
abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  disor* 
ders.  They  resolved,  that  no  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  any  kind  should  be  given  to  any  sin- 
gle person,  or  any  provincial  appointment  pro- 
longed beyond  a  year.!*  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  separate  addresses  were  presented  to 
them  from  Lepidoa  and  from  Pla-ncu&  warmly 
recommending  an  accommodation  with  Antony .» 
Cicero  made  his  observations  on  this  conduct,'  in 
a  letter  to  Plancus  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  kalends 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  Mareh;  but  he  delivera 
himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  subject  with  more 
warmth,  alluding  to  some  recent  honoure  which 
had  been  receie^  by  this  officer,  and  for  which 
he  neglected  to  make  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ments. **I  am  glad,"  he  said,  **that  you  wisn 
to  reconcile  yourfellow-dtiiens  to  each  other.  If 
you  could  procure  them  peace  without  slavery, 
you  would  perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to 
your  country,  and  acquire  much  honour  to  your- 
self; but  if,  under  the  title  of  peace,  we  are  again 
to  become  the  slaves  of  a  profligate  villain,  be  as- 
sured that  every  man  in  his  senses  will  prefer 
death.  In  my  opinion,  therefore^  it  will  be  wise 
in  you  to  desist  from  a  proposal,  which  neither 
the  senate,  the  people,  n«(  any  good  man  can 
approve."* 


16  deer.  Philip,  xi. 
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[Book  V. 


NolwitluftMiduis  these  eentimentfli  pobTiely 
declared  by  a  person,  then  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  numbers  in  the  city  and  in 
the  senate  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  Piso, 
at  whose  house  the  wiie  and  children  oif  this  sup- 
posed public  enem^  were  entertained,  openly 
corresponded  with  him.  The  consul  Pansa  pro- 
posed a  fresh  deputation  to  hioi  with  overtures  of 
peace,  and  his  party  in  the  senate  insidiously  of- 
fered to  devolve  the  honour  of  this  deputation 
upon  Cicero  himself,  who  rejected  the  oner,  with 

firoper  animadversion  on  the  danger  to  which  his' 
ife  must  be  exposed  in  the  camp  of  his  enemy, 
and  discussed  with  his  usual  eloquence  the 
weakness  of  the  council  itself  as  well  as  the 
great  impropriety  of  his  being  em]ilo3red  in  it 

While  this  measure  was  in  agitation,  Hirtius 
and  Octavius  appoir  to  have  sent  a  ioint  message 
to  Antony,  informing  him  of  what  nad  been  pro- 
'  posed  in  the  senate,  and  desiring  a  cessation  of 
arms,  with  liberty  to  convey  sodm  supply  to  the 
garrison  of  Mutina,  until  the  event  of  the  senate's 
deliberations  should  be  known.  Antony  replied 
in  terms  calculated  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  late  Csesar's  partv,  and  to  gain  the 
atTection  of  the  army ;  but  full  of  reproach  and 
contumely  against  those  who  pretended  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
against  the  authors  of  the  present  councils  at 
Kome.  These  had  recently  procured  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  full  of  indignation  againetthe  mur- 
derers of  Trebonius,  and  had  furnished  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassias  with  a  comnussbn 
and  warrant  to  execute  public  justice  against  Do- 
labella  on  this  account.  In  reference  to  these 
circumstances,  "  I  know  not  (said  Antony,  in  his 
answer  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius)  wKether  I 
should  receive  more  satisfaction  from  the  death 
of  that  villain  Trebonius,  than  I  feel  indignation 
at  the  unjust  sentence  passed  against  Ddabella. 
That  the  Roman  senate  should  value  the  life  of 
that  vile  fellow  Trebonius,  more  than  they  did 
that  of  CsBsar  himself,  the  father  of  his  country, 
is  surely  provoking  enough;  but  what  must  I 
teel,  when  I  see  you  Hirtius,  whom  Cesar  has 
raised  and  adorn»l  so  much,  that  I  am  persuaded 
you  scarcely  know  yourself;  and  when!  see  vou, 
young  man,  who  have  no  pretence  to  considera- 
tion besides  the  name  of  Cssar,  which  you  have 
tK>ld]y  assumed,  contributing  all  in  your  power  to 
blast  the  memory  of  Cssar,  and  when  I  acjs  you 
both  endeavouring  to  oppress  hit  friends,  com- 
mitting yourselves,  with  all  the  ^wers  of  the 
commonwealth,  into  the  bands  of  Marcus  Brutus 
and  of  Caius  Cassius,  who  were  his  murderers; 
and  when  I  see  you  joined  against  me  to  rescue 
from  justice  this  assassin,  Dedmus  Brutus,  who 
had  so  aggravated  a  part  in  the  same  crime  7  But, 
the  camp  and  the  head  quarters  of  Pora{)ey  it 
seems  are  to  be  formed  anew,  and  to  bear  the 
name  and  the  authority  of  a  Roman  senate,  and 
the  exile  Cicero  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  head  of  this 
reviving  party. 

"  You  are  empbyed  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Trebonius,  I  am  employed  in  avenging  that  of 
Ciesar;  we,  who  were  once  the  friends  of  Cesar, 
aie  like  a  troop  of  gladiators  to  part,  and  from 
opposite  sides  to  /l^Tit  and  to  cut  one  another's 
tiiroate  under  the  direction  of  Cicero^  who  is  he- 
come  master  of  the  show  1  But  for  me,  I  have 
tnken  my  resolution,  and  will  neither  suffer  Ui6 
veterans  to  be^  stripped  of  their  just  rewards,  nor 


the  wrongs  which  are  intended  to  rayerifand  t» 
my  friends,  to  be  carried  into  execution.  If  ia 
this  I  am  supported,  and  succeed,  life  will  be 
sweet;  if  I  &11,  the  thought  of  what  yoa  are  to 
suffer,  from  the  very  party  you  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  raise  up  against  nie^  will  even  then  be 
some  consolation.  If  the  faction  of  Pompey  be 
so  insolent  in  its  ruin,  I  choose  that  yoa  rather 
than  I,  shoukl  experience  the  effect  of'^ite  recove' 
ry,  and  of  ite  return  to  power.** 

Antony,  in  all  his  discounes,  aflfeeted  to  be  in 
ffood  understawlinj^  with  Lepidua  and  with 
Flancus,  who,  he  insinuated,  were  in  conceit 
with  himself  and  embarked  in  the  same  causeJ 
But  whatever  secret  correspondence  these  officers 
may  have  held  together,  they  and  PoUio  likewise 
professed  the  highest  duty  to  the  senate,  and  af- 
fection to  the  commonwealth.  Plancas  having, 
for  some  time  afler  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  declined  any  open  declaration,  new  informed 
the  senate  in  a  public  address.  That  he  had  hi- 
therto been  teking  measures  to  render  the  deda- 
ration  he  shouki  make  of  real  moment  to  the 
republic ;  that  he  had  remained  silent  so  long,  not 
from  any  hesitetion  in  the  choice  of  bis  party,  but 
from  a  desire  more  elTcctually  to  serve  that  party 
which  he  had  long  since  embraced ;  that  before 
he  declared  himself,  he  had  secured  the  oocqiera- 
tion  of  his  officer^  the  affections  of  his  armv,  and 
of  the  whole  province  in  which  he  vras  statwoed ; 
that  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  complete  le- 
gbns  well  affected  to  the  republic,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  liberalities,  attached  to  himself; 
that  the  whole  province  was  unanimous  in  the 
same  cause ;  that  the  people,  with  a  zeal  wluch  a 
concern  fbr  their  own  freedom  or  safety  could  not 
surpass,  had.  Uken  arms  in  support  of  the  Ro- 
man republic ;  that  he  was  read;^  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  either  to  retain  his  command, 
or  to  resign  it  to  any  person  they  should  appoint 
to  receive  it  from  him;  that  he  would  remain  in 
his  post,  or  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  and  by 
the  bst  of  these  measures,  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient,  draw  upon  himself  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war ;  that  provided  he  could,  by  aujr  meaoi^ 
re-esteblish  the  commonwealth,  or  defer  ite  ruin, 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  iodi&rent  to  him. 
Others,  he  said,  had  declared  themselves  for  the 
senate,  while  that  body,  being  greatly  alarmed^ 
was  lavish  of  ite  commendatwns  and  of  its  re> 
wards;  but  that  if  be  had  missed  the  time  in 
which  his  services  were  likely  to  have  been  most 
highly  valued,  he  had  chosen  the  oocasbn  which 
promised  from  them  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  a  consideratbn  which  should  be 
to  him  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  highest  service 
he  could  perform.' 

PoUio^  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Cicem,  ex- 
pressing a  violent  detestetion  of  Antony's  party, 
and  of  the  designs  of  their  leader.  To  be  con- 
nected with  such  a  person  in  any  caosG^  he  said, 
would  be  grievous;  even  to  have  acted  under  C»* 
sar,  being  contrary  to  his  disposition  and  to  his 
principles^  was,  notwithstending  the  circum- 
etances  whu^  obliged  him  to  it,  now  become  suf- 
ficient matter  of  regret  The  experience  of  bis 
condition  under  that  usurper  had  made  him  more 
sensible  of  the  v«iue  of  freedom,  and  of  the  misery 
of  dependence  and  servitudew    "If  any  one  for 
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the  fVitore,"  he  continiief],  ''shall  pretend  i6 
tjimrp  such  powers,  he  shall  find  in  me  an  open 
and  decbiod  enemy.  .  There  ie  no  danger  to 
which  I  will  not  expose  myself  in  the  cause  of 
freedom."' 

While  the  party  of  the  senate  appeared  to  gain 
such  accessions  of  strength  by  the  declaration  of 
•o  many  military  officers  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, Uecimus  Brutos  was  reduced  to  greit 
straits  at  Mntina ;  and  waited,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances  of  distress,  for  the  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  expected  that  his  own  late, 
and  that  of  the  republic,  might  soon  be  deter- 
mined. On  the  approach  of  the  proper  season, 
the  consul  Pansa,  with  the  levies  ne  Dad  made, 
amounting  to  four  legions,  marched  towards  Oaul, 
and  being  arrived  at  Bononia  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  was  next  day  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league, who  had  taken  post  with  Octavius,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  impede  the  projB^ress  of  the  siege. 
To  facilitate  their  junction,  Hirtius  had  detached 
the  legbn  which  was  called  the  Martia,  with  two 
pnetorian  hands,  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  to 
strengthen  the  van  of  Pansa's  army,  in  case  they 
shouul  be  disturbed  on  their  march.  Antony,  at 
the  same  time,  having  intclKgonee  of  their  route, 
marched  in  the  night  with  two  chosen  legions, 
the  second  and  tnird,  two  prctorian  cohorts, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  troops^  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  irregulars  and  horse.  He  took 
post  at  a  vilrage,  which  was  called  the  Forum  Ghd- 
lorum,  and  posting  the  horse  and  irregulars  in 
open  view  in  the  field,  at  sooae  distance  from  the 
village,  he  placed  the  legions  and  irregular  infan- 
try in  ambuscade  under  the  cover  of  the  houses. 

When  Pansa*s  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtius  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antony's  horse  and  irregulars,  they 
coula  not  be  restrained  until  the  poeture  and 
stiength  of  the  enemy  were  examined.  Thev 
hroke  from  their  ranks,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  village  should  be  visited,  the^  rushed  through 
a  defile  m  a  wood  or  morass  to  intercept  the  ene- 
my, who,  appearing  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
in&ntry  alone,  couul,  as  they  apprehended,  have 
no  hopes  of  safety  but  by  endeavouring  to  escape, 
which  it  was  necessary  by  an  immediate  attack 
to  prevent.  As  the  foremost  of  Pansa's  army 
were  passing  in  tbe  most  disorderly  manner  from 
this  defile,  in  pursuit  of  their  supposed  prey,  An^ 
tony,,  with  the  legions,  placed  nirasett  in  Ann 
way,  and  forced  them  to  fiy  with  graalr  slaughter. 
Pansa  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
his  army  obliged  to  take  refuce  m  the  camp  from 
which  they  had  marched  in  the  morning.  Hen 
too  Antony  attempted  to  force  them,  but  was  re- 
pod8ed;.and  fearing  that  his  own  retreat  might 
be  cut  ofl^  took  lus  resolution  to  retire^  and  en- 
deavoured, without  loss  of  time,  to  rejoin  the 
main  body  of  his  army  which  lay  before  Mutina. 

Antony  was  soon  Justified  in  his  apprehensions 
ef  the  danger  to  which  the  fiuther  pursuit  of  his 
victory  over  Pansa  mij^t  iM&ve  expoeed  him;  for 
Hirtius,  having  inteUigenca  of  the  movement  he 
had  made  in.  the  niffht,  though  too  late  to  prevent 
Its  efifects^  had  left  his  camp  with  twenty  cohorts, 
of  veterans,  arrived  at  the  Forum  Oallorum,  and 
vraa  in  possession  of  the  very  ground  on  which 
Pama  had  been  defeated,  when  Antony,  retoin- 
lag  firom  the  pursuit  of  his  victory,  fell,  in.  his 
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tuAn,  into  tbe  aame  snare  whteh  he  hinwelf,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  so  sueoeasfully  laid  for  his 
enemy,  was  accordingly  mar^inaed  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
eagles  or  standards  of  both  the  legions,  and  of 
sixty  ensiffns  of  the  cohorts.  Afler  this  disaster, 
he  himself,  having  fied  with  the  cavalry,  arrived 
about  ten  at  night  in  his  camp  about  Mutina,^ 
from  thence  sent  detachments  abroad  to  collect 
the  remains  of  his  scattered  party,  or  to  &dhtate 
their  retreat* 

Pansa  having  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtius 
took  the  command  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
and  efiected  its  juncdoD  with  hk  own,  and  with 
that  of  Octavius. 

In  this  state  of  af&irs,  Antony  being  consider- 
ably weakened  by  his  loss  in  the  late  action,  and 
the  enemjr  greatiy  reiaforocd  by  their  junction, 
he  determined  to  keep  within  ms  lines,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await  the 
efifect  of  the  distress  into  which  he  had  already 
reduced  the  besie^.  The  danger  to  which  De- 
cimus  Brutus,  with  the  garrison,  were  expoeed, 
at  the  same  lime  hastened  the  endeavours  of  Hir- 
tius and  Octavius  to  force  the  beuegers  to  battle. 
For  this  purpose,  or  in  pnler  to  relieve  the  town, 
they  made  a  feint  to  throw  in  succours  on  a  side 
which  the  besiegers  had  deemed  inaccessible,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  they  had  but  slightly 
guarded.  Antony,  alarmed  by  this  attempt  to 
render  abortive  all  the  labours  he  had.  sustained 
in  the  preoeding  blockade,  drew  forth  his  army 
to  oppose  them,  and  by  ti^ia  movement  exposed 
himself  to  the  haaard  of  a  general  engagement. 
While  be  was  making  his  disposition  to  receive 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  his  lines  were  attacked  by 
a  sally  from  the  town,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
divifje  hia  foroes.  He  himself)  with  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  with  him  to  make 
head  against  Hiitius  and  Octavius,  was  defeat- 
ed, fled  to  his  camp^  and,  bcmg  pursued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  who^  aflcr  ha 
had  forced  the  intrcnchments  of  the  enemy,  was 
killed,  and  fell  near  to  the  prvtorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  general. 

Upon  this  event,  Octavius,  not  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  which  were  necessary  tu 
replace  the  consul,  sufifercd  the  victorious  army, 
thus  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  to 
be  driven  beck  from  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  left  Antony  aeain  in  possession  of  his  workp. 

The  vanquishea  party,  however,  feelinz  all  Uie 
effects  of  a  defeat,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
continue  the  siege,  resolved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  they  executed  this  resolutifm  unob- 
served and  unmolested  by  their  enemies,  either 
from  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  eamp.  Octavius 
had  a  courage  and  ability  more  fit  for  the  council 
than  for  the  field ;  and  Decimus  Brutus^  though 
at  break  of  day  he  observed  thai  the  lines  of  the 
besjegers  seemed  to  be  evacuated,  yet,  as  be  bad 
no  intelligence. finom  the  camp^  remained  all  that 
day  in  suspense.  Even  after  he  had  received 
information  of  what  had  passed,  of  the  various 
events  of  the  action,  and  of  the  consul's  drath, 
and  found,  that  he  was  from  tbenoeforwaid  to 
depend  on  Octavius  for  support  and  co-operation. 

4  Cieer.  sd  FamiUar.  lib.  x.  ep.  ao. 
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in  tbe  war,  being  greatly  alarmed  Hy  the  neglect 
which  tfaia  young  man  had  ahown  in  not  joining 
him  the  moment  the  commanicati<m  hietween 
them  was  open ;  and  not  beins  in  condition  to 
act  alone,  liaving  neither  cavalry  nor  baggage- 
horaea,  and  the  troopa  being  greatly  reducnJby 
the  hardships  they  had  sunered,  he  waa  obliged 
to  remain  inactive  while  tbe  enemy  continued 
their  retreat  undisturbed.^ 

On  the  aecond  day  after  the  battle,  Decimua 
Brutus,  being  aent  for  by  Panaa  to  Bononia  to 
ranoert  the  foture  operationa  of  the  war,  he 
learned,  on  hia  way,  tliat  this  consul  was  dead 
of  his  wovinda. 

By  these  delays,  Antony  had  got  two  dava 
march  a-head,  and,  without  halting,  reached  tne 
fens  of  Sabatta  on  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Here 
the  country  being  of  difficult  access  he  thought 
himself  secure^  and  made  a  halt,  to  consider  of 
his  future  operations.  At  the  same  time  Venti- 
dius,  who,  ufjon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
friend  at  Mutina,  had  paaaed  the  Apennines  bjjr 
hasty  marches,  followed  and  joined  him  at  this 
place.3 

In  the  6r8t  accounts  of  Antony's  defeat  that 
were  carried  to  Rome,  it  waa  reported,  that  his 
army  had  been  entirely  routed ;  that  he  himself 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  iniantry  unarmed; 
and  that  to  recruit  his  numbers^  he  had  broken 
open  the  woik-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enlisted 
toe  sIsTca.' 

Upon  these  representationa  the  senate  were 
greatly  elated;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
me  people,  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  which 
was  to  last  for  sixty  daya,  and  renewed  the  pro- 
clamation in  which  Antony,  and  all  who  had 
served  under  his  command,  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  be  ene- 
mies of  their  countir.^ 

The  comnionvR«aIth  beins  deprived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  both  the  consuls^  Dedmus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  succession,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  en- 
suing ^ear,  became  the  principal  object  of  con- 
sideration with  the  senate^  and  being  supposed 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  was  the  person  on  whom  thcv  chiefly 
reued  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  The  sena- 
tor%  accordingly,  seemed  to  drop  at  once  the 
high  regard  whicn  they  liad  hitherto  paid  to  Oc- 
taviusi  and  overlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gave  to  Brutus  the 
command  of  all  their  forces,  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  GauL 

Thus  ended  the  connexbn  of  the  young  C«^ 
sar  with  the  friends  of  the  republic, — an  aUiance 
which  had,  on  both  sides,  probably  been  equally 
insincere.  The  young  man,  pretending  to  have 
his  eyes  opened  by  tlus  conduct  of  the  senate^ 
and  supposing  that  the  pcuty  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  had  now 
gained  tbe  ascendant  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
slighted  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  from  Brutus,  retained  the  com- 
mand not  only  of  the  troopa  which  had  followed 
his  own  standard,  but  the  command  likewise  of 
a.  legion  which  had  been  raised  for  the  republic 


1  Cfeer.  art  Familiar,  lib.  xi.  e|k  ISL  9  Ibid. 
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by  Pansa.*  He  refused  to  co-operate  with  Ded 
mus  Brutus  in  pursuing  the  late  victory  against 
Antony,  and  had  influence  enough  with  Af- 
ferent bodies  of  the  army,  particularly  with  tbe 
fourth  legion  and  the  Maitia,  to  hinder  thc^ 
obeying  the  ordera  they  had  received  bam 
Rome.* 

In  this  manner,  as  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  Octavius  by  the  aenate  vanished  with  the  oc* 
casion  which  they  had  for  his  services;  so  all  the 
profesnons  he  made  of  concern  for  the  republic, 
and  of  zeal  for  its  restoration,  dtsappeaxed,  with 
the  interest  which  led  him  to  make  those  profes- 
sions. And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  person  now 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  as  consul-elect,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whose  relief  Octavios 
affected  to  have  assembled  his  forces,  was  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  tbe  war  again^ 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
degree  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public 

Decimus  Brutus,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had 
a  military  chebt  of  forty  thousand  sestertia,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  but 
the  whole  was  now  expended,  and  bis  own  oedit 
likewise  exhausted.  He  was,  from  this  time  Sbr- 
ward,  ill  supported  at  Rome,  all  motions  made  in 
his  favour  oeina  opposed  by  the  party  of  Octavius, 
as  well  as  by  Uiat  of  Antony.  The  troops  that 
adhered  to  mm  amounted  to  seven  lesions ;  these 
he  subsisted  by  such  resources  as  oe  himself 
could  command.  He  advanced  to  Dortona  on 
the  fourth  of  May  V  and  from  thence  continuing 
his  march  till  witliin  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy, 
he  received  intelligence,  that  Antony,  in  a  speech 
to  his  army,  had  declared  his  intention  to  pass 
the  Alps,  and  to  cast  himself  entirely  on  the 
friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whoso  dispoaitioo  he 
professed  to  have  great  confidence ;  that  this  pro- 
posal being  disagreeable  to  the  army,  they  had 
declared  their  resolution  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
exclaimed.  That  there  they  would  conquer  or 
perish ;  that  Antony  had  been  disconcerted  by 
this  declaration,  and  had  continued  a  whole  day 
undetermined  as  to  his  future  operations;  but 
in  order  to  conform  himself  to  the  inclination 
of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  footing 
in  Italy,  he  was  about  to  surprise  PoUentia,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Tenarus,  and  bad  de- 
tached Trebellius  with  a  body  of  cavalry  for  this 
purpose. 

Decimus  Brutus,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent 
forward  three  cohorts  to  prevent  the  design  on 
Pollentia^  and  these  having  effected  their  march 
in  time  to  secure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  this 
disappointment,  notwithstanding  their  late  reso- 
lution to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  necessitv 
of  passing  the  Alps.*  They  undertook  this  diffi- 
cult march  so  ill  provided  with  every  necessarv, 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  had  no  subsid- 
ence but  what  was  found  on  the  route,  condstinigr 
chiefly  of  wild  herbs,  fruits,  and  aniniaU  nU 
commonly  used  for  human  food;  but  Antony 
liimself  discovered  a  patience  and  a  force  of 
mind  whkh  no  man,  judging  by  his  usual  way 
of  life,  could  have  expected  from  him ;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  supported  the  spirits  of  his  men 
through  the  greatest  oiitresses.* 


5  Cieer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xi.  ep.  90. 
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^  Lepidas,  in  consequence  of  the  senate's  instruc- 
tions, or  of  his  own  desire  to  be  at  hand  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  in  ItaJ^ 
might  requiiT!,  had  discontinued  the  march  of  his 
army  into  Spain,  and  returning  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne,  had  passed  the  BLnone  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Soane ;  and  now,  hearing  of 
Antony's  march,  descended  on  the  led  of  these 
rivers,  and  took  a  situation  to  intercept  him,  not 
far  fmm  the  coast  at  the  Forum  Vocontium,  on 
a  small  river  called  the  Argenteum,  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea  at  Forum  JuUi."^ 

In  the  mean  time  Antony  had  passed  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  nfleenth  of  May  arrived  with  the  first 
division  of  his  army  at  Forum  Julii,  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  the  station  of  Lepidua.  Ven- 
tidius  havin|  followed  about  two  days'  march  in 
the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  a^rain  joined  him 
at  this  place,  their  forces  consisted"  of  the  second 
Ic5?on  eniiPB,  wit]i  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
but  without  arms;  the  broken  remains  of  many 
If^ions,  together  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  wWch, 
this  part  of  the  army  bavins  suffered  least  in  the 
late  action,  Antony  Wl  still  a  considerable  force. 
But  in  this  position  many  deserted  from  him,  and 
bis  numbers  were  dail^  diminishing ;  Silanus  and 
Culeo,  two  officers  of  rank,  were  among  the  de- 
serters. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  when  Lepidus  gave  to  Cicero  the 
strongest  assurances^^  of  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth. Plancus,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
post  on  the  Isere,''  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  that 
hver,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Dmmus  Bru- 
tus, whom  he  expected  to  join  him  by  the  most 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps  :^*  but  while  he  la^ 
in  this  position  he  received  a  message  from  Lepi- 
dus, hiforming  him  of  Antony's  approach,  and 
expressing  great  distrust  of  many  m  his  own 
army,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  join 
the  enemy.  Upon  these  representations,  Plan- 
cus marched  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  as  appears 
from  hk  despatches  to  Rome  of  this  date,  exuect- 
ed  to  join  Lepidus  in  eiffht  days,  and  hoped,  by 
his  presence,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  be  questioned,  ae  wrote,  with 
great  confidence,  of  the  zeal  and  ^affection  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  him- 
self^ unsupported  by  any  other  force,  should  be 
able  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony,  though  joined  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  Ventidius." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  sight  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent messages  passed  between  the  leaders ;  and 
as  no  hostilities  were  committed,  the  soldiers  con- 
versed freely  together,  though  without  any  ap- 
parent effect*  Lepidus  still  professed  to  govern 
nimself  b^  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  to  employ 
his  army  in  support  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
while  he  preserved  these  appearances,  he  sent  an 
order  to  countermand  the  juncUo'h  of  Plancus ; 
and  having  convened  his  own  army,  as  usual, 
around  the  platform,''  from  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  harangue  the  troops,  be  addressed 


10  Frajus.  11  Ciear.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  z.  ep.  17. 

13  Ibid.  13  Isura. 

14  Probably  by  Mount  Cents,  or  the  channels  of  the 
Dor«a  BalWa  and  the  Isere. 
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17  The  HuggestiuB,  most  commonly  raised  of  tort 


{ them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  lepeated  h»  pro- 
fessions of  duly  to  the  republic,  and  urged  a 
vigorous  exertion  in  the  war.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared to  what  point  these  (frofesstons  were  tend- 
mgj  when  he  was  answered  with  exclamations, 
which  he  probably  expected,  from  some  leading 
persons  aipong  the  soldieis,  in  which  they  de- 
dared  the  wisnes  of  the  army  for  peace.  Two 
Roman  consuls,  they  said,  nad  been  already 
killed  in  this  unnatural  quarrel.  The  best  bJooti 
of  the  republic  had  been  spilt,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  declared  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  it  was  time  to  sheath  the  sword ;  **for 
our  parts,'*  they  said,  "  we  are  determined  that 
our  arms,  from  henceforward,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  either  side."'*  From  this  audience  the 
army  of  Lepidus  proceeded  to  invite  Antony  into 
their  camp,  and  presenting  him  to  their  general 
as  a  frienu,  terminated  the  war  between  them  by 
a  coalition,  in  appearance  forced  u^n  Lepidus, 
but  probably  previously  concerted  with  hinuelf. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
him,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  ability, 
soon  got  the  ascendant  of  his  colleague.  He  found 
himself  again  at  the  bead  of  a  great  force,  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  bis  late  defeat,  three  le  - 
gions  that  had  joined  him  under  Ventidius^  and 
seven  of  which  the  army  of  Lepidus  consisted.^ 

riancus,  being  still  upon  his  march,  persisteu 
in  his  intention  to  join  Lepidus  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from  him- 
self to  the  contrary ;  but  having,  at  last,  received 
positive  information  of  his  defection,  and  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  he  himself  must  be 
exposed  with  an  inferior  force  against  two  armies 
united,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  Isere,  and 
sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  other  succours  from 
ltely.» 

Lepidus,  even  after  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  bis  camp,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  afiTection  to  the  com 
monwealth,  and  representing  the  late  change  of 
his  measures  as  the  efiect  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  profeasions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  private  animosi- 
ties, to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow-citizens 
had  exercised  towards  each  other.^ 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  hb  own 
defection.T^  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace,  affecting  a  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  demolishea  the  statues  which  had  been 
lately  erected  to  Lepidus.  The  senators,  incensed 
not  onlj  at  his  treacheiy,  but  at  the  false  profes- 
sions with  which  he  presumed  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare  him  a  public 
enemy,  and  resolved,  that  all  his  adherents,  whc 
did  not  return  to  their  duty  before  the  first  or 


18  Cieer.  ad  Fs miliar,  lib.  x.  en.  SI. 
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September,  shoald  he  involved  in  the  eam^  sen- 
tence. Private  instructions  were  sent,  at  the 
«ime  time,  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and  to  Caius  Cae- 
sius,  urging  them  Cb  hasten  the  march  of  tlieir 
forces  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.' 

During  these  transactions^  Octavius  remained 
inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  'yhe  demise 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  This  event  came  so  opportunely  for 
his  purpose,  and  his  own  character  for  intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  having  had  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
death  of  those  officers.  It  was  said,  that  he  em- 
ployed some  emissaries  to  despatch  Hirtiusin  the 
heat  of  battle ;  and  that  Pansa's  wound,  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  suborned  the  person  who  dressed 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injection  of  poison.  A 
sox^^n  named  Glyco  was  actually  taken  into 
custody  on  this  account;  the  suspicion  remained 
against  Octavius  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  made  a  port  in  the  grievous  reproaches 
with  which  his  memory  continued  to  be  loaded 
after  his  death.'  It  was  rejected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marous  Brutus,  who  warmly 
interceded  with  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Glyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  great  sufferer  by 
Panaa's  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputation 
for  probity  as  ought  to  have  secured  him  a^inst 
this  imputation.*  The  testimony  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  given  in  favour  of  Octavius,  must, 
no  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest  authority, 
and  may  be  allowed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  re- 
move  the  whole  suspicion. 

Octavius  himself  gave  out,  that  Pansa,  when 
dying  of  his  wounds,  desired  to  see  him  in  pri- 
vate, gave  him  a  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  and 
odvisoi  him  no  longer  to  remain  the  tool  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  demolish  the  {nrty  of  Ciesar, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  rise  on  its 
ruins.  But  from  the  detail  of  what  passed  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Mutina  and  the 
death  of  Pansa,  of  which  Decimus  Brutus  sent 
an  account  to  Cicero,  it  does  not  appear  that  Oc- 
tavius could  have  seen  Pansa.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  pretended  advice  of  the  dying  con- 
sul was  £ibricated  afterwards,  to  justify  the  mrt 
which  Octavius  took  against  the  senate.*  The 
supposed  admonition  of  Pansa,  at  any  rate,  was 
probably  not  necessary  to  dissuade  Octavius  from 
continum^  to  support  the  republic  longer  than 
his  own  interest  required.  This  was  the  great 
rule  of  his  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  hour,  he 
continued  to  believe,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
raise  him  on  the  ruin  of  Antony's  party,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  their  own  master  and 
sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  &ncied  surely 
what  was  not  probable,  and  what  they  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  their  intention.  The  restoration  of 
the  republican  government,  and  of  the  senate's 
authority,  implied,  that  individuals  were  to  be 
satisfied  with  receiving  the  honours  of  the  re- 
public in  their  turn ;  and  with  this  prospect,  Oc- 
tavius himself  affecteil  to  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  it 
suited  with  the  stat«  of  his  fortunes,  to  act  the 
)iart  of  a  republican. 

The  commonwealth  undoubtedly  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the   two  consuls. 


1  Appisn.  do  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

2  1'acit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  c  10. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Brutum,  ep.  0.  edit.  Olivet  torn.  0. 

4  Cker.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xi.  epi  J3. 


Though  tndned  up  under  Csctr,  and  not  po^- 
sessed  of  any  remarkable  share  of  political  virtue, 
they  were  men  probably  of  moderete  ambition,  . 
tenacious  of  the  dignities  to  which  they  them- 
selves and  every  free  citizen  might  aspire,' bat  not 
covetous  of  more.  They  were  likely,  thrrelbre, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  civfl  establishment  of  their 
country,  and  by  the  (fignity  of  f  heir  chafactera, 
to  overawe  the  more  desperate  adventoren,  whose 
views  and  successes  were  ineonaislent  with  the 
safety  of  the  commenweafth. 

If  the  consuls,  Hiitzus  and  Pansa,  had  lirrd 
even  with  such  abilities  as  they  possessrd,  thry 
might  have  kept  Lepidus  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty,  they  might  oave  prevented  Antony  from 
recovering  the  defeat  whi(4i  he  had  lately  receivetl 
at  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius,  if  not  to  drop 
his  ambitious  designs,  at  least  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  a  more  distant  period.  But,  inyne- 
diately  after  the  death  of  these  magistrates,  it 
became  evident,  that  tliis  young  man  was  tfissa- 
tisfied  with  his  situation  and  with  his  party,  he 
not  only  kept  at  a  distance  from  Decimus  Brutus, 
but  seemed  determined  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  Carther  operations  of  the  campaign.  The 
prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands  he  treated  9a 
friends,  and  by  sofllerin^  them,  without  any  ex- 
change or  ransom,  to  jom  their  own  army,  gave 
hopes  tfiat  he  was  ready  to  treat  on  reasonable 
terms  of  a  reconciliation  with  their  general  He, 
at  the  same  time,  took  steps  with  the  senate  that 
seemed  to  prognosticate  a  rupture,  made  appbca- 
tion  for  a  triumph,  in  which  neither  his  a^,  his 
rank,  nor  his  snare  in  the  late  action,  or  m  the 
victory  obtained  over  Antony,  in  any  degree  sup- 
ported him;  and  having  failed  in  this  attempt 
tie  declared  his  intention  to  sue  for  the  office  o. 
consul. 

Octavius,  when  he  ofiTered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  according  to  Dion  CassiuK 
aflected  to  insist  that  Cicero^  should  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  office,^  and  should  take  the  whole 
administration  on  himself.  For  his  own  part,  he 
said,  that,  in  this  association,  he  aspired  only  to 
the  title  of  magistrate ;  that  all  the  world  must 
know,  the  whde  authorit)r  of  government,  and 
all  the  glory  U/  be  reaped  in  the  public  service 
would  redound  to  his  colleague;  that,  in  this  re^ 
quest,  and  in  that  he  had  made  for  a  triumph, 
he  had  no  object  but  to  gain  a  situation  in  which 
he  might  lay  down  his  arms  with  honour,  as 
having  such  a  public  attestation  in  behalf  of  his 
services,^ 

Cicero,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  same 
historian,  fell  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him 
by  this  artful  boy,  supported  bis  pretensions,  and 
was  wiUin^  to  become  the  colleague  and  the  tutor 
of  this  reviving  CflBsar. 

Octavius  afterwards  boasted  of  the  artifice  he 
had  employed  in  this  piece  of  flattery  to  Cicero, 
as  the  only  means  he  had  left,  at  that  time,  to  se- 
cure the  oontiViuance  of  his  military  command.* 
But  the  senators,  and  the  partizans  of  the  conspi 
rators,  in  particular,  were  greatly  exasperated. 
The  proposition  appeared  so  strange,  that  no  tri- 
bune, no  person  in  any  office,  not  even  any  private 
citizen,  could  be  found  (o  move  it.*    The  ani- 
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moaty  of  Cioefo  to  Antony  had  slraadf,  they 
thoogbt,  cwtied  him  too  lair  in  snpportinff  tlie 
pretensions  of  this  aspiring  youn^  man.  If  he 
should  prevail  on'  the  present  occasion,  all  that  the 
tenate  bad  hitherto  done  to  restore  tiie  constitu- 
tion would  be  fruitless.  A  person,  who  preAumed 
to  claim  the  office  of  consul  at  an  age  so  impro- 
per, and  so  far  short  of  that  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed, was  likely,  when  possessed  of  this  power, 
to  set  no  bounds  to  his  usurpations.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  elude  his  reqoisition,  they  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  elections,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  appointed  ten  oommissionerB  under  pretence 
of  inqurin^  into  the  abuses  committed  in  Anto- 
ny's administrBtton,  and  of  distributinff  to  the 
army  the  gratuities,  and  of  executing  the  settle- 
ments devjsed  for  their  late  services,  but  probably 
with  a  real  intention  to  vest  these  commissioners 
with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  until  it  could 
be  determined  who  should  succeed  in  the  office 
of  consul,  and  who  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  The  partizans  of 
the  commonwealth  were  now,  in  appearance, 
snperior  to  their  eneroiesi  but  fiir  from  beine 
secure  in  possession  of  the  superiority  they  1^ 
gained.10 

The  senate,  in  order  to  exclude  Octavius  from 
this  commission,  without  jriviiig  him  any  particu- 
lar reason  to  complain  of  their  partiahty,  at  the 
same  time  left  out  Decimus  Brutus ;  and  by  this 
equal  exclusion  of  perwns  at  the  head  of  armies 
from  the  management  of  aflbirs,  in  which,  the 
armies  were  so  much  concerned,  they  enabled 
Octavius  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  dis- 
trust of  the  civil  power,  and  to  state  the  interests 
of  the  civil  and  military  factions  as  in  opposition 
to  each  other.u  He  no  longer,  therefore,  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  the  senate;  complained, 
that  they  treated  him  disrespectfully,  called  him 
a  boy,  who  must  be  amused,'^  decked  out  with 
honours,  and  afterwards  destroyed.^*  **  I  am  ex- 
cluded," he  said,  "  from  the  present  oommission, 
not  from  any  distrust  in  me,  but  from  the  same 
motive  from  which  Decimus  Brutus  is  also  ex- 
cluded, a  general  distrust  of  every  person  who  is 
hkely  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  army ;  and, 
from  these  exclusions,  it  is  evident  what  they  in- 
tend with  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  veterans, 
and  with  respect  to  their  expectations  of  a  just 
reward  for  their  services."i^ 

Upon  the  junction  of  Antony  with  Lepidos, 
the  senate  felt  the  necessity  of  paying  a  little 
more  attention  than  they  had  lately  done  to  the 
interest  of  Octavius.  Instead  of  appointing  him 
to  act  under  Decimus  Brutus,  as  tney  at  first  in- 
tended, they  joined  htm  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  in  this  new  situation  required  him  to 
co-operate  in  defending  Italy  against  the  united 
forces  of  Antony  and  Leptdus. 

Octavius  instantly  communicated-  to  the  army 
these  orders  of  the  senate,  with  insinuations  of 
the  hardships  which  they  were  now  to  undergo 
on  being  sent  on  a  fresh  service,  before  they  had 
received  tho  rewards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  them  for  the  former;  and  he  proposed,  that 


30  Afipian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

11  Cioer.  ad'FamJUar.  lib.  zi.  ep.  SO. 

13  Ibid.  ep.  81. 

13  Laiidandum  adoleM«ntem,  ornondum,  tollendain. 
—This  last  word  is  ambiguous.  This  sayiuf  was  im- 
fated  to  Cieero.  b'lt  is  perempturily  denied, 
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they  should  send  deputies  to  tlie  senate  with  pro- 
per representations  on  this  subject 

A  number  of  centurions  were  accordingly  s^ 
lected  to  carry  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Rome. 
As  they  delivered  their  message  in  the  name  of 
the  legioni?,  without  any  mention  of  Octavius, 
this  was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  troops,  without  consult- 
ing their  leader ;  and  the  senate  accordingly  sent 
a  commission  for  this  purpose,  with  the  hopes 
that  they  might  be  able  to  detach  the  whole 
armv  from  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they 
might  be  able  to  eng;age,  in  their  own  cause, 
those  legions  in  particular,  who  had  deserted 
from  Antony,  wiui  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Octavius,  to  counteract  this  design  before  the 
commissioners  employed  in  the  execution  of  it 
arrived,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  injones  he 
had  received  from  the  senate :  <^  Their  intention," 
he  said,  "  is  to  cut  off  separttely  all  the  leaders 
of  Cesar's  party.  When  they  have  accomplished 
this  purpose,  the  army  too  must  fall  at  their  feet^ 
They  will  recall  the  grants  of  land  which  have 
been  made  to  you,  and  will  deprive  you  of  the 
justrewardof  all  your  faithful  services.  They 
charge  me  with  ambition ;  but  what  evidence  is 
there  of  my  ambition!  Have  I  not  declmed  tbi) 
dignity  of  pnetor,  when  you  offered  to  procure  it 
for  me? — my  motive  is  not  ambition,  but  the 
love  of  my  country ;  and  for  this  1  am  willing  to 
run  any  hazard  to  which  I  myself  may  be  ex- 
posed; but  cannot  endure,  upon  any  account^ 
that  you  should  be  stripped  of^what  you  have  so 
dearly  bought  by  your  services  in  the  public 
cause.  It  is  now  become  evident,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  most  dangerous  powers  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  the  rewards  to  which  you  are  so 
justly  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that  vour  friends 
should  be  raised  to  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  capacity  of  consul  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  Your  merits ;  to  punish  the  njur- 
derers  of  my  father,  to  be  revenged  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  at  last  to  bring  these  unhappy  domestic 
dissensions  to  an  end."  l^ 

This  harangue  was  r^urned  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  a  second  deputation,  to  be 
escorted  by  four  hundred  men,  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed from  the  army,  demanding  the  consulate 
for  their  general.  The  officers  employed  in  tlus 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  to  audiences  in 
the  senate.'^  In  answer  to  the  objections  which 
were  drawn  from  the  defects  of  their  general's 
age  and  title,  they  urged  former  precedents ;  that 
of  Scipio,  of  Dolabella^  and  the  special  act  relating 
to  Octavius  himself,  in  whose  favour  ten  years 
of  the  legal  age  were  already  dispensed  with. 
One  of  the  officers,  in  this  singular  deputation, 
while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  in  order  to  de- 
liberate on  the  matter,  is  said  to  have  abown  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger;  and  some  one  of  the  party  who 
escorted  the  deputies,  in  resuming  his  arms  at  the 
door  of  tne  senate-house,  was  l^rd  to  say,  in 
girding  the  belt  of  his  sword,  if  you  wUl  not  con- 
fer Ike  constUate  on  Octavius^  this  ahall.  To 
these  menacing  insinuations,  Cicero,  who  had 
jokes  imputed  to  hyn,  on  occasions  that  weie 
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equally  Mriout  to  hiouelf  and  to  the  republicp  w 
said  to  have  replied,  Nay^  if  you  pray  in  that 
lanfiruagtf  you  will  surely  be  heard. 

While  the  senate  delayed  giving  any  direct 
answer  to  this  military  demand  they  again  sent 
a  deputatioh  of  their  own  members  with  monej7 
to  be  dbtributed  to  the  legions,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  divert  them  from  the  project  which 
they  had  formed  in  favour  of  their  general.  Bat 
Octavias  bein^  secretly  apprised  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  sent  to  corrupt  nis  army,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  soldiers  were  impatient  at  having  no 
immedUto  return  to  their  own  message,  cnose 
not  to  await  the  trial  of  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment, separated  the  legions  into  two  columns, 
marched  directly  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  way  being 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  he  commanded 
them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach  the  army,  or 
to  interrupt  its  march. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  approacli,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  great  consternation.  The  senate, 
believing  they  had  erred  in  offering  too  little 
money  to  the  troops,  ordered  the  former  bounty 
to  be  doabled.i  They  resolved  that  Octavius 
should  be  admitted  to  the  consulate;  or,  accord- 
inff  to  Dion  Cassiup,  that  he  should  have  the 
title  and  ensigns  of  consul,  but  without  the  actual 
power;  that  he  should  have  a  place  in  the  senate 
among  those  who  had  been  consuls;  that  he 
should  be  prstor  at  the  first  elections,  and  con- 
sul at  the  followini^.3  And  thus  having  done 
enough  to  show  their  fears,  but  not  to  disarm,  or 
to  luU  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuous  young 
man,  thsy  sent  new  deputies,  with  every  symp- 
tom of  trepidation  and  alarm,  to  intimato  these 
nsoiutions. 

Soon  after  this  deputation  from  the  senate  was 
despatohed,  two  legions,  lately  transported  from 
Amca,  and  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
having  arrived  at  the  gates,  the  senators,  with 
their  party  among  the  people,  resumed  their 
courage :  they  were  even  disposMsd  to  recall  their 
late  concessions,  and  began  to  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  to  perish  in  defending  their  liberties, 
than,' without  any  struggle,  to  faU  a  prey  to  their 
enemies.  Persons  of  every  description  assumed 
the  militery  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse;  one  legion  having  been  left 
there  by  Pansa  when  he  inarched  towards  GauL 
These  troops  were  posted  on  the  side  from  which 
the  enemy  was  expected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  city. 
Ghdleys  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Ostia, 
to  convey  the  public  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
case  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  this  mea- 
sure to  save  it :  and  it  was  determined  to  seize 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octavius,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hosteges.  But  this  intention  was  frustrated 
by  the  timely  escape  of  these  women,  who,  appre- 
htending  some  danger,  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  city.  Their  flight,  or  the  early  precau- 
tion which  they  themselves,  or  their  fi^ends,  bad 
taken  in  this  matter,  was  considered  as  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  long  premeditated  design  on  the  part 
of  Octavius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  of  the  supe- 
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lior  ibite  with  which  it  wm  known  Odbi^m 
was  prepared  to  assail  them,  the  aeiMton  afMa 
lost  hopes  of  being  able  to  resist ;  hot  th^  te> 
tered  themselves^  that  the  resolution  they  bad 
token  to  defend  the  city,  would  not  be  knewn  in 
time  to  prevent  their  first  message  to  the  amny 
from  being  delivered.  Their  concessione  wen 
accordingly  published  among  the  troops ;  but  ap- 
pearing to  be  forced,  were  received  witn  contempt 
and  served  only  to  encounigethe  presumptaoii  or 
the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  their  march.  As  the 
army  drew  near  to  the  city,  all  the  approoiches 
were  deserted  by  those  who  had  been  placed  to 
defend  them,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Octa- 
vius passed  to  the  Mons  duirinaiis;,  without  be- 
ing met  by  any  person  in  the  quality  either  of 
fnend  or  of  enemy.  But,  after  a  little  pause,  num- 
bers of  his  own  party  among  the  people  having 
gone  forth  to  receive  him,  thb  streets  were  in- 
stantly <irowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks»  who 
hastened  to  pay  their  court.* 

Octovius  having  halted  his  army  darii^  the 
night  in  the  first  streete  which  they  entered;  on 
the  following  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, took  possession  of  the  forum.  The  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him,  at  the 
same  time  left  their  stations,  and  made  an  ofier  of 
their  services.  Comutus^  one  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  those  troops,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  prevent  this  defection,  killed  himself. 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  desired  a  conference  with 
his  young  friend ;  but  when  he  seemed  to  pie- 
sume  on  his  former  connection,  was  coldly  an- 
swered, that  he  had  been  slow  in  his  preaeni 
advances. 

In  the  following  night  a  rumour  was  spread, 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legion,  which 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Octavius,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  particulariy  atteched  to  the  senate 
on  account  of  the  late  honorary  decrees  which 
had  passed  in  their  favour,  bad  declared  against 
the  violent  measures  of  their  leader ;  that  they 
offered  to  protect  the  senate  and  people  in  their 
legal  assemblies,  and  in  any  resolutions  they 
should  form  on  the  present  stete  of  the  repubbc 
Numbers  of  senators  believed  this  report,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  meetings.  Craasoa, 
one  of  the  pnetors,  set  out  for  the  Picenum,  whete 
he  had  considerable  influence,  in  order  to  assemble 
what  forces  he  could  raise  to  secure  the  snooeas 
of  this  design ;  but  before  morning  tl^  report 
WPS  known  to  be  groundless,  and  all  orders  of 
men  returned  to  their  former  dejectwn  and  sub- 
missbn. 

At  break  of  day  Octavius  removed  the  army 
from  the  streete  of  Rome  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. He  did  not  suffer  any  acte  of  cruelty  to  be 
committed,  or  make  any  inquiry  after  those  who 
had  been  forward  in  opposmg  his  claims.  He 
affected  the  clemency  of  his  l^  uncle ;  but  like 
him  too,  without  any  scruple,  laid  his  hands  on 
the  public  treasure,  made  a  distribution  to  the 
army  of  the  sums  which  had  been  first  decreed  to 
them ;  and  engaged  for  himself,  soon  after,  to  add 
from  his  own  estate  what  had  been  successively 
promised.  Having  ordered  that  the  election 
of  consuls  shouU  immediately  proceed,  he  with- 
,drew  with  the  army,  affecting  to  leave  the  people 
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And 

together  with  (X.  Pedius,  w&om,  withoat  any 
meotioo  of  Cicens  he  had  reoomiiiended  for  this 
pnrpoee,  he  returned  in  aoleiDO  procciion  to 
ofier  the  aacrifioee  usual  on  such  ooeasioos^  and 
entated  on  hb  office  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep^ 
tember,'  the  day  before  he  oompleted  his  twen- 
tisth  yeaT.<  / 

On  this  occasion  the  yoong  Canr,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  consul,  made  a  speech  to  the  troops, 
acknowledsinjg  their  services;  but  avoided  im- 
mtinff  to  Uieir  interposition  the  honours  which 
tie  had  recently  obtained  in  the  city.  For  these 
hooonrs  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  These  he 
accosted  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire;  and 
was  answered  by  an  aSected  belief  of  his  dn- 
oerity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  haid  been  decreed  to  Julius  Casar, 
it  was  enacted,  that  Octavius  should  for  ever  take 
rank  of  every  consul,  and  the  oommand  of  every 
geoeiai,  at  the  head  of  hb  own  army ;  that  he 
•houid  have  an  unlimited  commission  to  levy 


tnops,  and  to  employ  them  where  the  necessities 
of  the  state  miffht  require  ;•  that  his  adoption  into 
the  fiynily  of  Cosar  should  now  be  ratiiwd  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cu- 
rie ;  a  form  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  re- 
quired in  every  such  case,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  formerly  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  An- 
tony ;  that  the  act  declaring  Dolabella  an  cfnemy 
of  his  country  should  be  repealed,  and  an  inquest 
set  on  foot  for  the  trial  or  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar. 

In  consequence  of  this  establtthment,  numbers 
were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance  wei^ 
condemned.  Among  these  were  Mareus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cassius.  In  ffiving  sentence  against 
them,  the  judges  affected  to  show  their  ballots; 
and  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Silicius  Coronas, 
being  of  the  number,  likewise  hekl  up  his  ballot 
into  public  view ;  hut,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of 
servility  and  adulation,  had  the  courage  to  acquit 
the  accused.  His  courage  for  the  present  passed 
without  animadversion,  but  he  was  reserveJ,  with 
silent  resentment,  as  an  object  of  future  punish- 
ment' 
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THE  republic,  of  which  Octavius  was  now, 
in  appearanc^  the  legal  magistrate,  had  declared 
open  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidus ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  forres  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus  and  of  Plancus,  as  has  been  men- 
tbned,  had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere, 
but  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
avoid  coming  to  action  with  a  superior  enemy. 
It  was  oonddered,  therefore,  as  the  first  object  of 
the  consul  to  reinforce  that  army,  ofthe  republic, 
and  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  senate  into  execu- 
tion a^raiiMA  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  their 
authority.  He  aocordmgly  marched  from  the 
city  as  upon  this  design ;  hut  it  soon  after  ap- 
peared, that  he  had  teen  some  time  in  corres- 
pondence with  these  supposed  enemies  of  their 
country ;  that  he  intended  to  join  them  against 
the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces  united,  to  resist 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  them  in 
the  east,  under  the  governors  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria. 

While  the  am  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend- 
anoe,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  intention  to  pass 
into  Italy ;  but  having  received  a  report  that  Do- 
labella, then  in  the  province  of  Asia,  had  trans- 
ported a  body  of  men  from  thence  to  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,'  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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for  the  defence  of  his  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  during  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  alfaira  ofthe  west. 

Dolabella,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  after  the  murder  of 
TrehoniuS)  had  assembled  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  province  with 
Cassius.'  His  operation^  however,  began  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  check  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  ^leys 
having  been  dispersed,  and  all  his  transports  ta- 
ken by  LentuIuB,  who  had  served  under  Trebo- 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  those  seas.io  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advanced 
by  land  intoCilicia;  and  while  his  antagonist  lay 
in  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  that  were 
coming  to  join  him  from  Egypt,  he  made  consi- 
derable levies,  took  possession  of  Tarsus,  reduced 
the  party  which  Cassius  had  left  at  .£ga,  and 
proceeded  to  Antioch ;  but  finding  the  gates  of 
this  town  were  shut  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodicsa,  where  he  was  admitted  ; 
being  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place, 
he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  in 
order  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  and  provisions 
hy  sea."  Having  encamped  and  intrenched  his 
i^y  close  to  the  walls  of  LAodicea,  he  threw- 
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down  part  of  the  nmpoits,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation between  hia  camp  and  the  town.* 

Caasiu^  having  intelligence  of  thifi  progre« 
made  by  DolabeiuL  in  Syria,  and  of  his  djapoBi- 
tiona  to  secure  Laodicsa,  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  from  thence.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced 
to  Pallos,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  raiies  from  the 
enemy's  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  to  reduce 
him  by  famine.  In  execution  of  this  design,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  ahipping  from  every  part 
of  the  coast,  extending  from  Hhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria;  but  found  that  most  of  the  maritime  states 
o^  Asia  were  already  drained  by  his  enem^,  or 
were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  for  either 
party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was  the  first  that  fur- 
nished him  apy  supply  of  vessels ;  but  the  officer 
who  commanded  them  having  ventured  to  appear 
before  Laodicsa,  was  unable  to  cope  witn  the 
navy  which  Dolabella  had  collected  irom  his  late 
defeat;  and,  though  he  defended  himself  with 
great  obstinacy,  ai^  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  after  many  ships  were  sunk  on  both 
sides,  suffered  a  ca{>ture  of  five  calleys  with  all 
their  crews.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  Cas- 
flius  was  soon  after  joined  by  squadrons  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  even  from  Cyprus.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  ordera  of 
Cleopatra,  his  sovereign,  who  had  assembled  her 
fleet  to  support  Dolabella,  ventured  to  change 
their  destination,  and  to  take  part  with  Cassius.^ 

With  this  accession  of  force,  Caasius  being 
again  in  conditbn  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
Laodicsea,  presented  himself  for  this  purpose,  and 
two  engagements  followed ;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  second,  the 
victory  declared  for  Cassius,  and  rendered  him 
master  of  the  coast.  Holding  bis  enemy,  there- 
fore, blocked  up  by  sea,  he  continued  'to  press 
upon  the  town  from  the  land,  and,  by  the  fifth  of 
June,  had  reduced  the  besieged  to  great  distress ; 
but  while  he  seemed  to  rely  entirriy  on  the  effects 
of  this  circumstance,*  he  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a  day  con- 
certed with  the  officer  on  duty,  w^  admitted  into 
the  place. 

Dolabella,  finding  that  the  town  was  delivered 
up,  chose  to  fall  by  the  sword  of  one  of  his  own 
men,  of  whom  he  requested  the  favour  to  save 
him,  by  this  last  act  of  duty,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  troops  who  luui  served 
under  him  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  ri- 
val, and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  usual  in  ranging 
themselves  under  a  new  general.  Cassius  seized 
what  money  he  found  m  the  public  treasury, 
or  in  the  temples  at  Laodicsea,  laid  the  citizens 
under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  put  some  of 
'those  who  had  b^n  most  forward  m  saving  his 
enemy  to  death.^ 

Such  was  known,  some  time  before  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  to  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Marcos  Brutusand  Cassius, 
thc^  being  supposed  to  have  twenty  legions  under 
their  command,  with  all  the  retiources  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  wore  still  in  a  thriving  condition, 
when  Octavius,  soon  aflcr  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  consul,  under  pretence  of  urging  the  war 
against  Antony  and  Lepidus,  had  taken  hiside- 
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partore  fW>m  Rome,  leaving  his  oolleagnev  Pcdha^ 
m  the  administration  of  the  city.  To  him  he  had 
given  instructions  to  obtain,  as  of  hisownacoon^ 
tne  revocation  of  the  actii  by  which  Antony  and 
Lepidus  had  been  declared  public  enemies.  H« 
incited  the  army,  at  the  same  timc^  to  demand  a 
reconciliation  of  partica^  and  administered  an  oath 
to  them,  in  whicli  they  swore  not  to  draw  their 
swords  againat  any  of  the  troops  who  had  ever 
served  under  Cesar.  As  Pcdius  made  no  mep- 
tion  of  his  colleague  in  making  his  motion  in 
favour  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  the  senate^  not 
knowing  how  hr  it  might  be  agreeable  to  Octa- 
vius, referred  the  whole  matter  to  himself;  and, 
upon  his  having  si^ified  his  approbation,  pro- 
ceeded to  revoke  their  former  decree  of  attainder.* 
By  these  means  Octavius^  without  appearing 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  change,  tranaferrrd 
the  imputation  of  treason  fiom  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus to  Brutua  and  Caasius,  with  their  adhe- 
rente  in  the  late  oonapiraey  against  the  life  of 
Ca»ar. 

Aa  soon  as  the  state  of  parties  was  thus  tiana* 
formed,  Octaviua  coBgratuIated  the  senate  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward treated  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  aa  friend^ 
corresponded  with  them  on  the  sobiect  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  invited  them,  witoout  loss  of 
time,  to  return  into  Italy. 

Under  pretence  of  this  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment, Piancua  withdrew  hb  forces  from  the 
army  of  Dedmus  Brutus,  and  espoused  the  oaosb 
which  the  republic  itself,  under  the  authority  of 
the  consuls^  appeared  to  avow.  Poliio  UkewiBe 
followed  thia  example. 

In  consequence  of  these  separations,  Decimus 
Brutus  was  left  singly  to  withstand  the  force  of 
so  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now  sup- 
ported against  him  with  the  authority  of  the  state 
itselfl  He  still  had  ten  legions,  of  which  the 
four  with  which  he  had  defended  thecity  of  Mu- 
tina during  the  preceding  winter,  were  not  ^et 
recovered  from  the  suEterings  of  that  service. 
With  the  other  six,  being  raw  and  undisciplined 
troops,  he  did  not  think  lumself  in  condition  to 
continue  the  war  against  so  many  enemies ;  and 
he  determined,  therefi)re,  to  withdraw  by  IB^nri- 
cum  into  Macedonia,  and  to  jdn  himself  with 
the  forces  which  were  raised  for  the  republic  in 
thai  province.  But  in  the  execution  of^  this  de- 
sign he  found,  that  in  civil  wars  armies  are  not 
easily  retained  on  the  losing  side,  and  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  they  are  never  hearty  in 
behalf  of  civil  institutions  against  a  professed  in- 
tenUon  to  establish  military  government.  On 
pretence  of  the  hardships  of  the  proposed  march, 
he  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  levies^  and  afUv- 
wards  by  the  veterans^  with  all  the  irregulan, 
who,  except  a  few  Gaulish  horse,  went  over  with 
their  colours  to  the  enemy.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, he,  under  the  deepest  impressions  of 
despair,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  it  to  depart; 
and  with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  set  out  for  the  Rhine,  intending  to 
make  his  intended  retreat  through  GermanT. 
But,  in  proportion  as  dif&ulties  mmtiplicd  on  hu 
way,  the  little  troop  which  attended  nim  greatly 
diminished ;  and  being  reduced  to  ten,  he  ima- 
gined that,  with  so  few  in  his  company,  he  might 
even  pass  through  Italy  undiscovered.    He  ac* 
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eovdin^y  dugriiBeil  himself,  and  Tetnrmd  to 
Aqnileia;  but  being  there  eeiced,  though  un- 
known, as  a  snepicioua  pereon,  and  being  con- 
dncted  to  an  officer  of  the  district  who  knew  him, 
lie  was,  by  the  oidere  of  Antony,  put  to  death.< 

Thus,  while  all  the  military  powers  of  the  east 
wttre  assembled  under  Marcos  Brutus  and  Cas- 
lAus,  with  a  professed  design  to  restore  the  re- 
puUic,  those  of  the  west  were  e(uiall^  united  fur 
a  contrary  purpose.  Antony  and  L.epidus  having 
passed  the  Alps,  descended  the  Po,  and  advanced 
towards  Mutina.  Octavius  being  already  in  that 
neighbourhood  with  lus  array,  the^]  met,  with 
Sye  i^ons  of  each  side,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Lavinus,  not  iar  fiom  the  scene  of  their  late 
hostile  operationiTagainst  each  other.  The  leaden 
«9reed  to  hold  a  conference  in  a  snail  island 
formed  by  the  separation  and  re-union  of  two 
branches  of  the  nver.  To  the  end  that  they 
night  have  equal  access  to  this  island,  bridges 
were  laid  on  the  divisions  of  Uie  Lavinus  by 
which  the  idand  vras  formed.  The  armies  drew 
Qp  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  as  the  recent  ani- 
mosities of  Antony  and  Octavius  still  left  some 
remains  of  distrust  between  them,  Lepidus  first 
entered  alone  into  the  place  that  was  intended  for 
their  conference ;  and  liaving  seen  that  no  snares 
were  hid  by  either  party,  ne  made  the  signal 
agreed  on,  and  was  joined  by  the  other  two  with- 
out any  attendants. 

Octavius  now  met  with  Antony  in  a  character 
more  respectaUe  than  that  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly appeared  to  him,  and,  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  consul  in  office,  had  the  place  of  ho- 
nour assigned  to  Mol  They  continued  their  con- 
ference during  this  and  the  two  following  days  i^ 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  made  known 
to  their  armies,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  That  Octanus,  in  order  to  di- 
gest himself  of  every  legal  advantage  over  his 
associates^  should  resign  the  consulate ;  that  the 
throe  military  leaders^  then  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, should  hold  or  share  among  them,  daring 
five  years,  the  supreme  administration  of  aifaira 
in  the  empire;  that  they  should  name  all  the 
officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  governors  of 
provinces;  that  Octavius  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive command  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Lepidus  in  Spain,  and  Antony  in  Graul;  that 
Lepidus  should  be  substituted  for  Decimus  Bru- 
tus in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  should  have  the  administration 
at  Rmne,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  punued 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Casdus  in  the  east; 
that  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  shoulil  fa&ve 
aettlements  assi};rned  to  them  in  the  richest  dis- 
tricts and  best  situations  of  Italy.  Among  the 
last  were  specified  Capua,  Rhegium,  Venusia, 
Beneveiitum,  Nuoeria,  Ariminum,  and  Vibona. 

To  ratify  this  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
▼ia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her  former 
Innhand,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was 
said  to  luive  already  made  a  different  choice,  and 
ooiisequently  to  have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  the  treaty  f  but  the  passions,  as  well 
as  the  professions,  of  this  young  man,  were  al- 
ready sufiicientiy  subservient  to  his  interest' 

While  the  army  was  amused  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances 
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v^bich  chiefly  dirtinguiBhed  this  fomotu  t 
was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to  extin- 
guish at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cassa- 
rian  party,  by  massacring  all  their  private  and 
public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a  tiik,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  had  given  toem  private  or  pab- 
Kc  oifenoe,  and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed 
their  respective  friends  to  each  o^hef  s  resentment. 
Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  to  the 
resentment  of  Octavius ;  who,  in  his  turn,  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  Antony,  Cicero,  with  Thoraniui^ 
his  own  guardian,  and  his  fother's  collea^  in 
the  office  of  prator.M^  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Paulua ;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join 
with  these  private  enemies  every  person  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  republican  government, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  nundred  senators  end 
two  thousand  of  the  equestrian  order,  besides 
many  persons  of  inferior  note,  whose  names  they 
deferred  entering  in  the  list  until  their  arrival  at 
Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  possesnon  of  the  capital,  to  pnbfish  the  whole 
list  for  tlie  direction  of  those  wno  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  massacre.  /  But 
as  there  were  a  few  whose  escape  they  were  par- 
ticulariy  anxious  to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  Uie 
murdere  should  begin,  without  any  wamiiig,  by 
the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  roost 
considerable  enemies,  and  among  these  by  tho 
death  of  Marcus  TuUius  CiceK>.u  They  ratified 
the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having  publish- 
ed all  the  articles,  except  that  which  related  to 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  reconciliation  between 
the  leaders  was  received  by  the  armies  with 
shouts  of  applause,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  in  which  military  men 
were  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  division  or  jtHnt  administration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  engross  for 
himself  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  dvil  estabnsh- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth,  was  more  terrible 
than  that,of  any  fiiction  which  had  been  hitiierto 
formed  for  its  destruction. 

In  former  times,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 
of  parties  or  Actions,  and  brought  armies  to  their 
standard  by  the  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
abilities ;  and  either  disdained  the  advantages  of 
usurped  dominion,  or  knew  how  to  employ  their 
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powers  in  exeitions  not  unworthy  < 
reason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  obscure, 
or  only  known  by  their  profligacy,  were  followed 
by  armies  who  conceived  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  pervaikd 
the  meanest  rank  a(  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier grasped  at  the  fruits  tluit  were  to  be  reaped 
in  subduing  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  offered  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  they 
themselves  would  have  raised  up  a  leader  whom 
they  might  follow  in  seixing  the  spoils  of  thdr 
fellow-citizens. 

Lepidus,  noted  for  his  want  of  capanty,  being 
in  the  rank  of  pnetor  when  Csaar  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  and  being  the  only  Roman  oflket 
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of  state  who  was  wHIing  to  prostitute  the  dig- 
nity of  his  statien,  by  abetting  the  violence 
which  was  now  done  to  the  constitution,  was  en- 
trusted with  power,  and  the  oommand  of  an 
armv,  merely  because  he  brought  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  magistrate  to  the  side  of  the  U8ur« 
petion.  The.  use  of  his  name  had  been  likewise 
convenient  to  Antonjr  in  the  late  junction  or 
rt)alition  of  their  armies;  and  was  now  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  both  the  other  fiarties  in 
this  famous  association,  as  he  held  a  kind  of  ba- 
lance between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  which  neither  was  willing  to  trust  the 
other. 

Antony,  possessed  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  the  profligate  use  which  he  made  of 
them,  seeking  to  rejiair  by  rapine  a  patrimony 
which  he  had  wasted  in  debauch;  and  some- 
times strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
ever  relapsing  in  every  moment  of  ease  or  relax- 
ation into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  dissipation. 

Octavius,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acts  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  above  bis  years ;  equally  in- 
diflferent  to  friendship  or  enmity,  apparently  de- 
fective in  personal  courage,  but  followed  by  the 
remains  of  Cssar's  army,  as  having  a  common 
cause  with  themselves  in  securing  the  advantages 
whicbthey  severally  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority. He  was  now  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  affe,  had  been  already  two  years  at  the  head 
of  a  fiiction,  veering  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
conduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time 
reconciled  with  the  authors  of  Cesar's  death,  and 
courting  the  senate,  by  affecting  the  zeal  of  a 
cHiien  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth : 
at  another  time,  courting  the  remnant  of  his  late 
uncle's  army,  by  affecting  concern  for  their  inte- 
vests,  and  a  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  firom  Cssar :  at  variance 
with  Antony  on  the  score  of  personal  insults  and 
incompatible  pretensions,  even  charged  with  de- 
signs on  his  life ;  but  reconciled  to  him,  in  ap- 
pearance, from  considerations  of  interest  or  pre- 
sent conveniency.  He  had  already,  in  the 
transactions  of  so  short  a  life,  given  indications 
of  all  the  vilest  qualities  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, perfidy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty;  but  with 
an  ability  or  cunning  which,  if  suffered  to  con- 
tinue its  operations,  was  likelj  to  prevail  in  the 
contest  for  superiority  with  his  present  rivals  in 
the  empire. 

Such  was  the  received  -description  of  persons 
who  had  now  parcelled  among  themselves  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  were 
exaggerated  bv  the  feaia  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  suffer  by  the  effects  of  their  power.  Under 
tfte  dominion  of  such  a  junto^  if  any  one  were 
left  to  regret  the  loss  of  public  libert^,  or  to  feel 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  atizens  were 
lallen ;  if  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the 
terron  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture evils;  to  them  surely  a  scene  of  expectation 
was  opening  the  most  ^bomy  that  ever  had  pre- 
sented itseff  to  mankind;  persons,  apparently 
incatMhle  of  any  noble  or  generous  (mrpose, 
coveting  power  as  a  license  to  crimes,  supported 
by  bands  of  unprincipled  villains,  were  now  ready 
to  seize  and  to  distribute,  in  lots  among  them- 
•elveri,  all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  and  ail  the 
patrimony  of  its  members. 

In  human  affairs,  however,  the  prospect,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  in  extrane  k  setdom  vended 


by  the  end ;  and  human  nature,  when  aeeiuhgly 
driving  to  the  wildest  excess,  after  a  series  of 
events  and  struggles,  settles  at  last  in  someaoic 
of  mediocrity,  beyond  which  it  never  is  pushed 
but  by  occasional  starts  and  sallies^  The  fim 
entry  of  this  triumvirate  on  the  scene  of  their 
government,  indeed,  was  such  as  eould  scavoeiy 
be  supported  in  the  sequel  of  any  tyrannj  ec 
usurpation  whatever. 

The  triumvira  being  on  their  way  to  Rome,  their 
ordera  for  the  immediate  execution  of  seventeen 
of  the  principal  senatore  had  been  received  befim 
their  arrival,  and  several  were  aocoriKngly  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  bouses,  or  in  the 
streets.  The  firet  alarm  appearing  the  more 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  these  munlera  wis 
unknown,' struck  all  orden  of  men  with  a  gene- 
ral amazement  and  terror.  The  streets  weie 
presently  deserted,  and  boshed  in  silence,  ezoe^ 
where  armed  parties  skulked  in  searob  of  their 
prey,  or  by  the  cries  which  they  raised,  gave 
mutual  intimation  of  the  discoveries  they  nuds. 
Persons  who  found  themselves  pureoed,  «t> 
tempted  to  set  the  city  on  Are,  in  order  to  frci- 
litate  their  own  escape.  Pedius,  the  consul^ 
continued  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  calami^  of  a  general  fire.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
aimed  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names  of  the  seventeen,  with  assurances  that  the 
executions  were  not  to  proceed  any  farther.'  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  design  was  no  farther 
communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and  that  he 
would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to  which  it  wss 
carried ;  but,  on  the  following  night,  he  died  of 
the  fatigue  he  had  incurred  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  public  assurances  he  had  given  were  attended 
with  no  effect 

The  triumvira  marehed  separately  towards  tlie 
dty,  and  made  their  entry  on  three  several  ds^s. 
As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupied 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants^  and 
filled  every  public  place  with  armed  men,  and 
with  military  standards  and  ensigps.  In  order 
to  ratify  the  powera  they  had  devised  for  them- 
selves, they  put  the  articles  of  their  a^peemetit 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Pubiius  Tiuus,  with 
instructions,  that  they  should  be  proposed  and 
enacted  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  legal  commission, 
or  warrant,  ior  the  government  they  had  usurped. 
By  the  act  which  passed  on  this  occaaon,  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  repuUlic, 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  limita- 
tion, was  conferred  on  Octaviua,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus ;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  beinff  or- 
dered for  the  events  already  pasKd,  which  led  to 
this  termination,  the  citizens  in  general,  under 
the  deepest  impressions  of  terror  and  sorrow, 
were  obliged  to  assume  appearances  of  aalia&c- 
tion  and  joy. 

As  the  first  act  of  this  government,  two  lists 
or  proscriptions  were  delivered  to  the  proper  oP- 
ficera  of  the  army,  and  posted  in  di(i(*rent  psits 
of  the  city ;  one  a  list  of  senstors,  the  other  a  list 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troofsi 
were  directed  to  perform  immediate  execution. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  streets, 
temples,  and  private  houses,  instantly  becams 
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I  of  blood.*  At  tlie  aune  time,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  triumvim  a  manifesto, 
m  which,  having  stated  the  ing^titude  of  many 
whom  Gaaar  hiu  spared,  of  many  whom  he  had 
Momoled  to  high  office,  and  whom  he  had  even 
destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  never- 
theless, conspired  against  his  life^  they  alleged 
the  necessity  they  wens  under  of  preventinj^  the 
designs  of  their  enemies,  and  oi  eztirpatmjg  a 
dangenHM  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  bind, 
and  whom  no  connderatiotts,  s^red  or  profane, 
could  restrain.  "  Under  the  influence  of  this 
Action,"  they  said,  '*the  perpetrators  of  a  horrid 
nmrder,  instead  of  being  called  to  an  account, 
are  entrusted  with  the  command  of  provinces, 
and  furnished  with  resources  of  men  and  money 
to  support  them  against  the  efforts  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  against  the  indignatbn  of  the  Roman 
people.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  they  con- 
tinued, **  we  have  already  chastised ;  others,  being 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  threaten  to  frus- 
trate the  effects  of  our  just  resentment.  Having 
auch  a  conflict  to  numtain  in  the  provinces,  it 
would  be  absatd  to  leave  an  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  dty,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
un&vourable  accident  that  may  befall  us  in  de- 
fence of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  determined  to  cut  off  every  person  who 
is  likely  to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to 
make  this  desperate  faction  foel  the  effects  of  that 
war  which  they  were  so  ready  to  declare  against 
OS  and  our  friends. 

"  yfe  mean  no  harm  to  the  innocent,  and  shall 
molert  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  his  property. 
We  shall  not  insist  an  destroying  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies ;  but  the  most 
guilty,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  have  removed,  that  the  republic 
may  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quar- 
rels of  parties  who  cannot  be  reconcile. 

**  Some  atonement  is  likewise  due  to  the  army 
insulted  by  the  late  decrees,  in  which  they  were 
declared  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 

"  We  might,"  they  continued,  "  have  surprised 
and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning, 
or  explanation  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  chose  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  our  purpose,  that  the 
innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  ne  involved  with 
the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unnecessarily  alarmed." 
Th^  concluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a 
prohibition  to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  per- 
son whose  name  was  proscriberi;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  whoever  acted  in  opposition  to  this 
Older,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number, 
and  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  They  declared, 
that  whoever  produced  the  head  of  a  person 
proscribed,  if  a  free  man,  he  should  receive 
twent^-fivc  thousand  Attic  drachms  or  denarii, 
and  if  a  slave,  should  have  his  liberty,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  money;*  and  that  every 
sbve  killing  his  master,  in  execution  of  this  pro- 
scription, should  have  his  freedom,  and  be  put  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the  place  of  the  person 
hs  had  slain. 

At  the  time  that  this  proclamation  and  the 
preceding  lists  were  published,  armed  parties  had 
already  seized  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  were 
prepared  to  intercept  all  who  attempted  to  escape. 
Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in  the  sub- 
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urbs,  where  it  was  likely  that  any  of  the  po> 
scribed  had  retired.  By  the  disposition  they 
made,  the  exe(iution  began  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  tiieir  own 
destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken 
b^  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  quarter. 
To  many,  it  is  observed  by  hiBtoriaiw,  that  their* 
own  nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no 
less  than  the  mercenary  hands  that  were  armed 
against  them.  The  husband  and  the  fether  did 
not  think  himself  secure  in  his  conceabnent, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known  to  his  wife  or 
to  his  children.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of  a 
femily  were  become  its  most  terrible  enemies. 
The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  circumventing  hia 
creditor,  and  neighbours  in- the  country  mutually 
dreaded  each  other  as  informers  and  spies.  The 
money  which  the  master  of  a  femily  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  his  houses  was  considered  as  an 
additional  reward  to  the  treachery  of  his.domes- 
tics.  The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  their  own  slaves,  imploring  protec- 
tion and  mercy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  com- 
mon sewers^  where  they  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secret 
malice^  took  this  opportunity  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Even  they  who  were  inclined  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  involv^  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  expectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  proecribea,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  distress 
of  their  neighltours ;  or,  that  they  might  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevailing 
cause,  joined  the  executioners,  assisted  in  the 
slaughter,  or  plundered  the  houses  of  the  slain. 

Toere  were  killed,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
massacre,  Salvius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, together  with  Minucius  and  Annalis,  both 
m  the  office  of  prstors.  Silicios  Coronas,  a  per- 
son already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  citation  of  Marcus  Brutus  and 
Caius  Cassius  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Ciesar,  luid 
ventured,  in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  to  hold  up 
into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  acquitted  them, 
and  who,  although  at  that  time  in  appearance 
overlooked,  now  perished  among  the  proscribed. 

Many  tragic  particulars,  in  these  narrations, 
seem  to  be  copied  from  former  examples  of  what 
happened  unuer  Marius  Cinna  andSyUa,  of  per 
sons  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidants, 
and  nearest  relations,  and  with  a  treachery  and 
cruelty,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age ;  but  yet  not  without  instances 
of  neroic  fidelity  and  generous  courage,  of  whicli 
human  nature  itself  ever  appeara  to  be  capable, 
even  in  the  most  degenerate  times. 

The  slave  of  one  of  the  proscribed,  seeing  sol- 
diers come  towards  the  place  where  his  master 
lay  concealed,  took  the  disguise  of  his  clothes, 
and  presented  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 
Another  slave  agreed  to  personate  his  master, 
and  being  carried  in  his  litter,  was  killed,  while 
the  master  himself,  acting  as  one  of  the  bearers 
of  the  litter,  escaped.  Another  having  been  for- 
meriy  branded  by  Ids  master  for  some  offence, 
was  easily  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seize  thu  op- 
portunity cf  ieiTUt  revenged  *,  but  he  chose  the 
opposite  part  While  his  master  fled,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  hispunuers,  produced 
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a  he&i,  which  be  had  mveted  ftom  a  dead  body 
in  the  stieetaj  and  pasnng  it  for  that  of  his  mas- 
tevjDTOCured  him  tlie  means  of  escape. 

Toe  son  of  Hosidios  Geta  saved  tiis  &ther  hy 
giving  out  that  he  was  already  killed,  and  by  ac- 
tually performing  a  funeral  in  his  name.  The 
son  of  ^uintus  Cicero,  though,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  often  on  bad  terms  with  his  father 
and  with  his  uncle^  and  often  unduttful  to  both, 
ended  his  days  in  an  act  of  magnanimity  and  filial 
afiectbn ;  persevering  in  the  concealment  of  his 
father,  notwithstanding  that  the  torture  was  ap- 
ptied  to  force  a  discovery,  until  the  father,  who 
was  within  hearing  of  what  was  in  a^^itation, 
burst  from  his  concealment,  and  was  alam,  toge- 
ther with  his  son.' 

Gtuintus.Cicero,  who  perished  in  this  manner, 
was  for  some  time  in  concealment  with  his  bro- 
ther Marcus,  having  been  in  the  country,  or 
having  escaped  from  the  city  on  the  first  alarm 
of  these  minders.  The  brothers  are  mentioned' 
as  being  at  Tusculum  together,  and  as  setting 
out  from  thence  for  Astura,  another  of  Cicero's 
villas  on  the  coast,  intending  to  embark  for  Greece; 
but  as  Gtuintus  was  entirely  unprovided  for  the 
voyage,  and  his  brother  unable  to  supply  him, 
they  parted  on  the  road  in  agonies  of  grief.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  parting,  Gtuintus  having  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  own  son,  re- 
ceived, though  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of  his 
filial  affection  and  fidelity,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  having  got  safe  to  Astma,  em- 
barked, and  with  a  fair  wind  arrived  at  Ciroeii. 
When  the  vessel  was  again  about  to  set  sail,  his 
mind  wavered,  he  flattered  himself  that  matters 
might  yet  take  a  mote  &  vourable  turn ;  he  landed, 
and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way  to 
Rome :'  but  his  resolution  again  fiiiled  him,  and 
he  once  more  returned  towards  the  sea.  Being 
arrived  on  the  coast,  he  still  heatated,  remained 
on  shore,  and  passed  the  nisht  in  agonies  of  sor- 
row, which  were  interrupted  only  by  momentary 
start:)  of  indignation  and  rage.  Under  these 
emotions,  he  sometimes  solaced  himself  with  a 
prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  di^^ise,  of  kill- 
ing himself  in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  and  of 
staining  the  person  of  that  young  traitor  with  the 
blood  of  a  man,  whom  he  haa  so  ungratefully 
and  so  vilely  betrajred.  Even  this  appeared  to 
his  fmntic  ima^ation  some  degree  of  revenge; 
but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  before  he  could 
execute  his  purpose,  the  prospect  of  the  tortures 
and  indignities  he  was  likely  to  suffer,  deterred 
him  from  this  design ;  and,  being  unabie  to  take 
any  resolution  whatev^,  he  committed  himself 
to  nis  attendants,  was  carried  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  steered  for  Capua.'  Near  to  this  place, 
having  another  villa  on  the  shore,  he  was  again 
landed,  and  being  fatigued  with  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  went  to  rest;  but  his  servants,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  being  disturbed  with 
prodigies  and  UH&vourable  presages,  or  rathw 
being  sensible  of  their  master's  oanser,  afler  a 
little  repose  awaked  him  from  hia  fdeep^. forced 
him  into  his  litter^  and  hastened  again  to  embark. 
Soon  after  they  were  gtme,  Popilius  LsnaS)  a 
tribune  of  the  legions,  and  Herennius,  a  centu- 
rioi\  with  a  party  who  had  been  for  some  days 
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in  search  of  this  pray,  arrived  flt-  tite  ^Ba.  V^ 
piUus  had  received  particular  obligations  ham 
Cicero,  having  been  defended  by  him  when  tried 
upon  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were  times, 
in  which  bad  men  could  make  a  merit.of  ingrati- 
tude to  their  former  benefactors,  when  it  served 
to  ingratiate  them  with  those  in  power.  This 
oflicer,  with  his  party,  finding  the  gates  of  the 
court  and  the  pasnges  of  the  villa  shut,  bunt 
them  open ;  but  missing  the  pemn  they  soofifat 
for,  and  suspecting  that  he  musi  have  tekailds 
flight  again  to  the  sea,  they  pursued  through  an 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  and  came  in  sight 
of  Cicero's  Utter,  before  he  had  left  the  walks  of 
his  own  garden. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  mifitary  party,  Cioe^ 
ro  perceived  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordered  the 
beturers  of  his  Utter  to  halt;  and  having  been  hi- 
thefto^  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  escape, 
distressed  chiefly  by  the  perplexity  and  indedsion 
of  his  own  mind,  he  became^  as  soon  as  his  &ta 
appeared  to  be  certain,  dietermined  and  calm.  In 
this  situation,  he  was  observed  to  stroke  his  chin 
with  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  in  his  mooMnts  of  thoughtfafaieSii^ 
and  when  least  disturbed.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  party,  he  put  forth  his  head  from  the  Utter, 
and  fixed  ms  eyes  upon  the  tribune  with  great 
composure.  The  countenance  of  a  man  so  well 
known  to  every  Roman,  now  worn  out  with  fii 
tigue  and  dejection,  and  disfigured  by  neglect  of 
the  usual  attention  to  his  person,  made  a  moving 
spectacle  even  to  those  who  came  to  assist  in  his 
murder.  They  turned  away,  while  the  assassin 
performed  his  ofiice,  and  severed  the  head  from 
nis  body. 

Thus  perished  Marcus  TulUus  Cicero,  in  the 
sizty.fouith  year  of  his  9ff^  Although  his  cha- 
racter may  be  known  from  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  whicA  the  accounts 
are  scattered  in  difierent  parts  of  this  history,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  close  the  scene  of  his  Ufe,  without 
some  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  peculiar  to  so  distinguisfa»d  a  perMnag^, 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  but*  of  the  Romans^ 
who  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  by  the 
force  of  his  peraonai  character,  and  by  the  &ir 
arts  of  a  repuolicaiv  candidate  for  public  honoor^. 
None  of  his  ancestors  having  enjoyed  any  con- 
siderable preferments^  he  was  upon  thib  account 
considered  as  a  new  man»  and  with  reluctance 
admitted  by  the  nobiUty  to  a  participation  of  ho- 
nours. It  vras  however  impossible  to  prevent  his 
advancement,  so  long  as  preferments  were  distriw 
buted  according  to  the  civil  and  political  forms  of 
the  republic^  which  gave  so  large  a  soepe  to  the 
indttsby,  abilities,  and  genius  of  such  men.  Un- 
der those  forms,  aU  the  VBrtues  of  a  citizen  were 
allowed  to  have  some  effect,  and  all  the  variety  ot 
useful  qualificationa  were  supposed  to  be  united  in 
forming  a  title  to  the^xmfidence  of  the  public ;  the 
quatifi^tions  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  tbo«e 
of  a  statesman,  and  even  the  talents  oi  a  lawyei 
and  barrister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  coun- 
sellor of  state.  The  law  rpquired,^  that  the  same 
person  should  be  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  it 
vraa  at  least  expedient  or  customary,  that  he 
should  be  also  a  barrister,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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pi|blie  ikvoar.  sod  to  tapiport  km  o^nadasatioii 
with  the  people. 

Ciceso  waa  by  no  means  the  first  penon  at 
Rome,  who  with  peculiar  attention  cultivated  the 
talents  of  a  plefuler,  and  appUed  himself  with  ar- 
Houi  to  literary  studies.  He  is  nevertheless  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  by  his  proficiencv  in  these 
studies,  to  have  greatly  exoeUed  all  those*  who 
went  before  him,  so  much  as  to  have  attained  the 
highest  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out havmg  quitted  the  gown,  and  to  have  made 
tiis  first  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  Roman  pro- 
consul, ami  above  ten  years  after  ho  had  alrouily 
exerdsed  the  supreme  executive  power  in, the 
«tate. 

To  the  novelty  of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
to  the  novelty  of  his  family-name  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  state,  was  owing  soine  part  of  that  ob- 
loquy which  his  enemies  employed  against  him} 
and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  for  a  Roman  he  was 
too  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and  that  ho 
possibly  may  have  been  less  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior^  for  having  been  so  much  a  man  of  letters, 
and  so  accomplished  a  pleader. 

Cicero^  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
{[[overned  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  of  oon- 
iidering  the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  taints,  and  the  acquisition  of  farae^  more  than 
as  a  scene  of  real  afifain^  in  which  objects  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  mankind  were  to  be  treated, 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  applause,  courted  it  as 
B  principal  object  even  in  the  fSurest  transactions 
or  his  life,  and  was  too  much  dependant  on  the 
opinion  or  other  men  to  possess  himself  sufficient- 
ly amidst  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  verv 
arduous  situation  which  fell  to  his  lot.  Though 
disposed,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  corrupt  age,  to 
^erit  commendation  by  honest  meaner  and  by 
The  support  of  good  government,  he  could  not 
endure  reproach  or  censure^  even  from  those 
whose  disapprobation  was  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  of  merit  j  and  he  felt  the  unpopularity 
of  his  actions,  even  where  he  thought  his  conduct 
the  most  meritorious,  with  a  degree  of  BM>rtifica- 
tion  which  jgreatly  distracted  his  mind,  and  shook 
his  resolution.  Being,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  by  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  more 
respectable  citizens  and  members  of  the  senate, 
who  had  laboured  with  him  for  the  preservation 
of  the*  commonwealth)  left  in  a  situation  which 
required  the  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  in  which,  even 
such  abilities  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent which  burst  forth  to  overwhehn  the  republic, 
it  is  not  surprising;  that  be  failed  in  the  attempt 

Antony,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  orders 
lor  the  dnth  of  Cicero^  gave  direetions  that  not 
only  his  head,  but  his  right  hand  likewise^  with 
which  he  had  written  so  many  severe  invectives 
against  himsel(  should  be  cut  oSf  and  brought  to 
him  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  murders^  the  heads  of 
the  slain  were  usually  presented  to  the  triumvirs, 
and  by  their  orders  set  up  in  cimspicuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or  suf- 
fered to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
having  more  resentments  to  gratify  than  either 
of  his  colleagues^  had  the  brads  of  tus  enemies 
brought  to  him  in  great  nqmbers,  even  as  he  lay 
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en  hiscouob  at  his  oMak  That  of  Ciceio  wm 
received  by  him  with  the  ioy  of  victoiy ;  he  gazed 
upon  it  with  sinffolar  pwasure^  and  ordered  it, 
together  with  the  naad,  to  be  exposed  on  the  roe- 
trum  from  which  this  rsspsctable  citizen  had  so 
oflen  declaimed,  and  where  these  mangled  parts 
of  his  body  were  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a 
multitude,  that  used  to  crowd  to  his  audience.* 
Fulvia  too  had  ber  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and 
received  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  executioit 
with  a  savage  avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to 
those  who  judge  of  propriety  from  roodem  cus- 
toms, or  who  form  their  opinions  of  the  sex  from 
the  manners  of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  credible.  When  the  head  of  Cicero^ 
in  psjticular,  was  brought  to  her  toilet,  with  a 
peculiar  and  spiteful  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  by 
which  she  herself  as  well  as  her  present  and  for- 
mer husbands,  luid  been  galled,  she  is  said  ta 
have  fcrced  open  the  jaw,  and  to  have  pricked 
and  tore  the  toogue  with  the  point  of  a  bodkin, 
which  she  took  trom  her  hair. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
rapacity  too  had  its  shan^  many  persons  were 
proscribed,  merely  that  their  estates  might  be 
brought  into  the  eofiers  of  the  triumvirs ;  and 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom'  their  lives  with  nloney.  The  list  re- 
ceived frequent  additions,  and  underwent  many 
alCerationsi  some  names  being  scratched  out,  and 
others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by  which  persons 
of  any  considerable  property,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  persons  in 
power,  were  kept  in  the  most  anxious  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who  were 
spared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  government,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  their  private  ene- 
mies, or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who  wished  U> 
possess  themselves  of  their  proDerty;*  and  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  had  been  thus  slain, 
without  any  public  authority,  were  afterwards- 
inserted  in  the  list  of  the  probcribed,  in  order  to 
justify  the  murder. 

The  troops  were  sensible  of  their  own  import- 
ance on  tl^  occasion,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
pretensions.  They  soiidted  granUof  the  houses 
of  persons  reputed  to  be  of  the  opposite  party ;  or, 
bieing  the  oniv  buvers  at  the  frequent  sues  whkh 
were  made  of  forfeited  estates,  obtained  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  a  kind  of  fictitious  purchase. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  price  which  was  paid  them 
for  the  blood  of  the  proscribed,  or  with  the  extra- 
vagant gratuities  which  they  frequently  received, 
they  were,  under  various  pretences,  hastening  to 
seiae  every  subject  that  tempted  their  avanoe. 
They  intruded  themselves  into  every  family,  and 
laid  claim  to  every  inheritance  i  they  plundered 
at  discretion  the  houses  of  the  rich,  or  murdered 
indiscrim'uiately  those  whooflfended  them,  or  who 
sUxxl  in  their  way  to  the  possession  of  wealth; 
they  encouraged,  by  their  example^  fugitive 
slaves,  smd  disorderly  persons  of  every  description, 
who^  forming  themselves  into  bands  in  the  dis- 
guise  of  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  same  practices, 
and  perpetrated  the  same  crimes. 

The  triumvirs,  whose  principal  object  it  was 
to  secure  the  government,  though  noways  inter- 
ested in  theoe  extreme  disorders^  which  fer  ex* 
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«eeM  whtt  they  origiBftny  projeeted,  not  darmff 
to  rettrain  the  mUitaiy  violence,  lest  it  ehould 
recoil  on  themselves,  left  for  eome  time  the  lives, 
as  well  ss  the  properties  of  the  people,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  troops;  and  cttiiensi  who  were 
lepated  to  have  an^  enects  in  reserve,  were  fain 
to  adopt  some  soldier  as  a  son,  in  order  to  obtain 

Such  are  the  particalars  which  are  recorded  of 
this  famous  transaction,  which,  hovrever  mon- 
strous in  those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  fiur  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  original  design.  When  the 
evil  had  in  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its  au- 
thors were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  to  effaoe  the  melancholy  impressions 
which  remained.  For  this  purpose,  Lepidus  and 
Plancos  being  about  to  enter  on  the  office  of 
consul  for  the  following  year,  on  some  slight  pre- 
tence of  a  victory  gained  by  the  army  in  Gaul, 
entered  the  city  in  prooesrion;  but  suspecting 
that  the  people  were  more  inclinable  to  dejection 
than  triumph,  they  directed  the  public,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, to  give  on  that  day  the  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  ^nerally  made  part  in  the  recep- 
tion that  was  given  to  victorious  generals.* 

The  soldiers  indeed  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  fiuniliar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  present 
consequence:  they  sung,  in  their  procession, 
scurrilous  ballads,  alluding  to  examples  of  parri- 
cide as  well  as  moider  committed  by  their  chiefs 
in  the  late  proscription ;  by  Lepidus  and  Plancus, 
that  of  their  own  orothers ;  by  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius,  that  of  their  nearest  relations  and  friends.* 
But  at  the  disposal  of  such  masters  as  these,  every 
eitiaen  who  was  likely  to  frown  on  their  crimes, 
every  person  whose  countenance  gave  signs  of 
dejection,  or  sorrow,  every  possessor  of  land, 
and  every  father  of  a  family,  had  reason  to  trem- 
ble for  their  persona,  their  possessions,  and  the 
safety  of  their  children. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  but 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  shone 
from  a  distance.  Not  only  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  their  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
Cornificius  in  Africa,  and  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  still  held  up  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
And  otTered  places  of  refuse  to  its  friends.  Sex- 
tus Pompeius  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  published  rewards  for  the  rescue 
or  protection  of  tiis  father's  party,  and  of  those 
unfortunate  remains  of  the  commonwealth.*  Pau- 
lus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  though  abandoned 
to  destruction,  was  suffered  to  escape  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  from  a  respect  to  himself  or  to 
their  general.  Lucius  Cssar  was  protected  by 
his  sister,  the  mother  of  Antony.  jVleasala  es- 
caped to  Brutus.  Many  others,  whose  names 
only  are  known,  took  refuge  with  one  or  other  of 
the  leaders^  who  were  in  condition  to  contend  for 
the  republic,  or  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 
Lepidus  and  Plancus  being  en- 
XT.  C.  711.  tered  on  the  office  of  consul,  had  in 
L  JK  Plan-  <^^g®  ^^^  ^^  triumvirs,  as  the  first 
ens,  M  JB.  object  of  their  magistracy,  the  raising 
Jj^iina.  of  money  to  supply  the  farther  exi- 
gencies of  the  war.  Great  sums  had 
been  expected  to  arise  £rom  the  sale  of  theesttttes 
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of  tile  proseiflied;  bvt  the  pundnae  of  waA 
Istates  was  justly  reckoned  invidbus  amon^  9 
certain  elass  of  the  people^  who  declined  betng 
partakers  in  the  spoils  of mnoeent  andraspedable 
citisens;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  an  onfinaiy 
citizen  to  appear  to  be  rich,  or  in  conditioa  to 
buy:  insomuch,  that  they  who  murdered  the 
owner,  were  almost  (he  only  buyers  of  estates 
that  were  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  the  money 
which  arose  from  these  sales,  fell  greatly  •hoiteif 
the  expectations  which  had  been  entertuned  from 
them. 

It  was  computed,  that  two  hundred  millioiii^ 
Ronan  money,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  the 
expense  of  tfaie  war.^  In  order  to  make  up  thil 
dencicncy,  the  male  sex  chiefly  having  tiitbeito 
suffered  by  the  public  exactions,  a  contribution 
was  levied  from  euch  women  related  to  the  oppo- 
site party  as  were  supposed  to  he  rich.  At  the 
same  time  persons  of^  every  description  whose 
estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand*  Roman 
money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  account  of 
their  eflects,  that  they  misht  pay  a  tax  equal  to 
a  fiftieth  of  their  stock,  and  one  year's  income  of 
thrir  ordinary  revenue.^ 

To  enforce  these  exactions,  hitherto  unusual  in 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  irats 
of  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  produce  of  lands  in 
the  country  were  sequestrated,  leaving  only  one 
half  for  the  sohsiatonoe  of  the  owners.  In  this 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  wpre  levied  from 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  as 
the  triumvirs  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  in 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bountieii  to  se- 
cure the  troope  m  their  interest,  and  had  in  pros- 
pect an  arduous  and  expensive  war  a^nst  Bru- 
tus and  Caasius,  armed  with  the  toroea,  and 
supported  by  the  treasures  of  the  east,  the  fiis# 
sums  which  came  in  were  &r  finom  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  Additional  exectioiM 
were  made,  under  tne  denomination  of  fines  or 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
given  in  a  false  state  of  their  eflfecls. 

In  imitation  of  the  late  sanguinary  proacrifv 
tions,  the  consuls  published  lista  of  all  who  had 
incuned<.thi8  penalty,  and  ordered  their  eflecte 
accordingly  to  be  seised.  The  inhabitonte  of 
the  towns  were  obliged  to  find  subsistence  for  the 
troops  that  were  quartered  on  them,  and  the 
country  was  pillaged,  under  pretence  of  a  aeareh 
that  was  maoe  for  the  elTecta  of  rebels.  The  pay 
of  the  sokiiers  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  their 
leaders,  was  considered,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages which  they  expected  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  and  perseveraooe 
in  the  cause.' 

Although  few  men  were  now  left  in  Italy,  who 
could  ifo^  their  own  feara  so  fiir  as  to  think  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  who  oouM  he  suspected  of 
any  design  to  restore  the  ancient  govemmeot, 
yet  this  was  made  the  ordinary  ground  of  aoapil 
cion  against  those  whom  the  triumvirs  wished  to 
oppress ;  and  the  deabe  to  remove  it,  led  att  or- 
ders of  men  to  affect  a  veneration  for  the  menxMrr 
of  Cosar,  and  to  vie  in  their  seal  to  avenge  hui 
death.  The  anniveisary  of  this  event  waa  oiade 
a  day  of  mourning.    A  ahrine  was  erected  on  the 
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of  his  lanevtl,  tad  «m  dedtnd  to  be  a 
and  place  of  reftige  evan  to 
The  divine  or  monaicbieal  honoim 
tbu  paid  to  the  memofj  of  the  dead, 
I  in  the  miiide  of  the  peoplethat  dispoBi- 
tion  to  endun  a  matter  whica  was  tboo^u  ia- 
voufiabfe  fb  the  living  uaurpen^  and  which  the 
division  of  power  between  them  might  have  other- 


Agf^nJtAy  to  the  OMdel  of  JuliiM  Coaar'e  ai^ 
laiigraMDtB,  piepeiatMy  to  hie  intended  expedi- 
tion  into  Asia,  the  tiiumvin^  before  the  departure 
of  Octavius  and  Antony  on  the  aervioe  to  which 
they  were  destined,  fixed  the  eaocenion  to  all  the 
offices  of  state  for  some  year&  They^  had  under 
their  cominand  an  army  of  forty  legioni^  which 
they  now  separated  into  two  divisbns.'  The  one, 
under  the  direction  of  Antony,  was  assembled  on 
the  eastern  coast  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  Italy 
on  that  sidcv  or  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
carry  the  vAr  eiginet  Bratus  and  Cassias  into 
thai  province.  The  other  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  cppose  anj  attemots  of  the  opposite 
party  by  sea  uom  Sicdy  or  Africa,  which  were 
still  m  their  possession. 

Sextos  Pompeius,  the  last  of  the  iamily  of  the 
great  Pom^y,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  his  fiiivour  soon  after  Cesar's  death,  had 
set  oot  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  navy, 
and  fixinff  his  station  in  Sicily,  had  a  numereus 
fleet,  and  mustered  consideTable  land  foroe8.io 
With  these,  in  the  war  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, he  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
bined armies  of  tho  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
iPansa;  but  was  prevented  by  a  doubt  which 
arose,  wh^her  tho  veterans  of  Conar,  who  com- 
posed great  part  of  that  army,  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  a  son  of  Pompey  1^^  Upon  the  coalition 
of  Octavius  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  he  again 
became  an  exile,  but  continued  in  possession  of 
Sicily,  a  province,  which,  bv  the  present  division 
of  the  empire,  was  comprehended  in  the  lot  of 
Ottanus. 

Comifidus,  by  commission  from  the  Roman 
senate^  still  hekf  the  province  of  Africa,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  to  Sextus,  an  officer  who 
had  been  sent  b^  Octavius,  in  consequence  of 
t!u9  same  distribution,  to  take  possession  of  it  in 
his  name.  The  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a 
war,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pnnces  for  aid;  but  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius  having  his  commisnon  ficom  the  su^ 
preme  authority  than  established  at  Rome,  or 
being  known  to  represent  the  trium(>hant  party, 
was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  African  powers 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Being  jomed  by 
their  forces,  he  came  to  an  actbn  wiUi  his  anta- 
gonist near  Utua,  and  obtahied  a  victory,  in 
which  Comificius  was  killed.  LsUus  and  Ros- 
cios.  two  officers  of  rank  in  the  vanquished  army, 
perished  by  th^  own  hands.i3  As  many  as 
could  find  shipping,  escaped  to  Pompey  in  the 
ieland  of  Sicily. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Octavius,  being  desirous 
to  dislodge  the  remains  of  ihe  repubuoan  party 
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from  an  ishiid  of  so  nmcb  eonssqiMneev  aeni 
Salvidiettas  with  a  fieet  towards  the  straits  of 
Messina,  while  he  himself  marehed  by  land  to 
Rheffiom.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  ensued,  from 
whidi  the  fleets  retired  with  equal  Iqbb.  Salvi- 
dienus  put  into  the  harbour  of  Bahmns  to  refit; 
and  Octavius,  .being  arrived  at  Rhttgium,  was 
meditating  a  descent  upon  Sidfy,  wGen  he  re- 
ceived pressing  instanoea  firom  Antony  to  jein 
him  at  Brundusium,  that  they  might,  endeavour 
to  repel  the  storm  which  was  gathering  from  the 
east,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  esta* 
bhshments  in  Italy  with  the  greatest  hazard.^ 

Mareus  Brutus,  tiftet  fortune  seemed  to  have 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinking  himaelf  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  affaire 
of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassios  in  his  struggle 
for  the  .possession  of  Svria,  had  passed  with  bis 
army  into  Asia,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  suppto 
from  Dolabella,  and  to  avail  bhnself  of  the  re- 
sources, for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army, 
which  were  still  to  be  found  in  that  opulent  pro- 
vince. While  he  was  empfoyed  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  important  evenu  already  men- 
tioned took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cassius  had 
prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  possession  of  the 
province,  was  acknowledged  as  general  by  ^  the 
armies  which  had  been  assemble  by  eitlier  party 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cilida ;  and  he  was 
med^ting  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  to  punish 
Cleopatra  for  the  part  she  had  taken  ag[ainst  him 
in  his  contest  with  Dolabella,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
tribution in  her  country  for  the  fitfther  support 
of  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  though  by  an 
army  which  nil  then  was  reputed  on  the  side  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  great  change  to  its 
prejudice,  giving  an  opportunity  to  its  enemies  to 
deciara  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces ;  in- 
somuch, that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaiAing  urmies 
of  the  west  vrere  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
ca^ntal,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
Asia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest. 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  cireomstanoes, 
and  of  the.  late  proscriptions^  sent  a  message  to 
Cassius,  with  pressing  instances  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  the  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  the 
hands  of  tymnts,  and  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  so  copioudy  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cassius,  having  left 
a  legion  to  secure  the  possession  of  Syria,  marehed 
to  the  westward,  and  in  his  way  raised  large 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  war.  Among 
the  other  measures  whiclr  he  took  for  this  purpose, 
he  surprised  Ariobananes  in  bis  palace,  and 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  tho  money  then  in  his 
treasury.  Hepillaffed  the  city  of  Tanus;  and, 
upon  account  of  ue  support  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place  had  given  to  DolabeUa,  sub- 
jected them  for  the  future  to  a  heavy  tribute.^* 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  Brutus  and  Cae- 
sius,  with  their  armiea,  joined  at  Smyrna.  These 
restoren  of  the  republic  had  parted  some  montlia 
before  at  Pireus,  one  bound  for  Syria,  the  other 
for  Macedonia ;  bttt  more  like  exilei  than  Roman 
officen  of  state,  without  any  men,  shipping,  oi 
mone^,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  thdr  suc- 
cess, m  obtaining  possession  of  the  previncss  en 
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which  they  had  UieiT  wfemi  prstemumi.  Thar 
afiain  now  bore  a  different  aspect ;  they  had  a 
numeious  fleet,  and  a  mighty  land  foroB,  huge 
Biuns  of  money  already  amaBsed,  with  the  re- 
aouieea  of  a  territory  the  most  wealthy  or  any 
part  in  the  Roman  empire.*  Brutus  proposed 
that  they  should,  without  delay,  transport  their 
forces  into  Europe,  and  prevent  the  triumvirs 
f lomsetting  any  noting  in  Macedonia  or  Greece ; 
but  Oassius  contended,  that  they  had  yet  enemies 
or  allies  of  douhtful  fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  leave  an^  such  behind 
them,  or  to  forego  the  treasure  which  they  might 
yet  command  in  that  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  reward  ancl  to  encourage  their 
armies. 

Brutus  determined  by  these  considerations, 
accordingly  marched  into  Lycia,  while  Cassius 
proceeded  to  execute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
tlie  reduction  of  Rhodes.  His  fieet  being  on 
theur  wav  to  turn  the  Capes  of  Asia,  in  order  to 
support  Dim  in  thb  design,  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
ing to  their  superior  skilland  reputation  as  mari- 
ners, assembled  all  the  ships  they  could  muster, 
and,  near  to  the  harbour  of  Lindus,  ventured  to 
engage  those  of  Cassius;  but  being  inferior  in 
number  and  weight  of  ships,  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  Cassius  beheld  the  en- 
gagement from  a  hi^h  knd  on  the  continent, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  again  reiitted,^ 
ordered  the  fieet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified  har- 
bour m  the  continent,  over  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes;  from  thence  he  embarked  his  army. 
He  himself^  with  eighty  callevs,  escorted  toe 
transports  in  their  passage,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  bended  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Rhodians  having  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  their  shipping,  were  unprovided  of  all 
things  necessary  to  withstand  a  si^.  Cassias, 
by  surprise^  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  party  within 
the  walls^  soon  became  master  of  the  place,  laid 
it  under  a  severe  contribution;  and  having  left 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Varus  to  command  in 
the  island,  he  returned  to  the  continent  with  a 
great  accession  of  reputation  and  wealth. 

Brutus  at  the  same  time  had  forced  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  ^ding  into  Lycia,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Xanthus,  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. Thistplace  had  acquired  much  fame  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  its- inhabitants^  or  by 
the  desperation  they  h&d  shown,  when  forced,  on 
former  occasions,  by  Harpalus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  and  b;^  Alexander  m  his  way  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.)  Upon  the  approach  of  Brutus, 
they  razed  their  suburbs,  ana  removed  every 
building  which  might  cover  the  advances  of  an 
enemy.  The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
fifty  leet  deep ;  and  this  being  the  first  impedi- 
ment which  Brutus  had  to  encounter,  he  began 
the  attack  with  a  continual  labour  to  fill  it  up, 
and  to  effect  a  passage  4br  his  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  rampart  Hawing  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  loover  his  woricmen  with 
galleries^  and  to  erect  the  engines  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  a  faraach.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  besieged  in  repeaked  -salMes,  in  the  last  of 
which  his  works  wereaet  on  fire,  and  reduced  to 


In  the  mean  time,  two  thousand  men  of  the 
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Roman  army,  pursamg  the  maty  who  had  andi 
this  sally,  entered  the  city  along  with  theoi,  aa< 
not  being  properly  supported,  suflered  the  galis 
to  be  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off  ftma  al 
relief.  Being  instantly  sanouaded  by  the  mhs- 
bitants,  numbers'  of  them  were  killed,  and  lh» 
reobainder  forced  into  a  temple,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  most  vigomus 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  besi^geri^  to  force  the 
walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  frioKls,  or 
make  a  diversion  ui  their  favour.  They  appM 
scahng-ladders  to  the  battlements,  and  fordng 
engines  to  the  gates;  and  having  at  last  made 
their  way  into  the  town,  that  they  might  at  ootx 
terrify  the  inhabitants^  and  give  notice  of  ap- 
proechinsr  relief  to  their  own  party,  they  raised  a 
mighty  shout  as  they  entered  the  street^  and 
continued  to  urge  their  fury,  in  every  directisn, 
with  Rre  and  sword.  Theinhabitants,  unableto 
resist  this  storm,  retired  to  their  houses,  and 
there,^Mermined  to  maintain  their  ancient  fame, 
chose  rftther  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  than 
submit  to  the  enemy.  The  father  of -every  fa* 
mily,  beginning  with'the  slau^ter-of  his  wifr 
and  chilmren,  proceeded  to  kill  himself. 

While  the  people  of  Xanthus  were  emplov«d 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  Brutus  hearing 
the  cries  of  desperation  and  of  murder,  supposed 
that  his  troops  nad  refused  to  give  quarter,  and 

without  distindion  of  sex  or  age.  In  craer  tn 
put  the  speediest  stop  to  so  horrid  a  dcene,  his 
fint  thought  was  to  bring  off  the  troops,  bv 
sounding  a  general  retreat ;  but  being  intbrmcci 
that  the  peojue  were  perishing,  not  by  the  cniehy 
of  his  army,  but  by  their  own  desperation,  he  or- 
dered to  he  proclaimed  a  general  freedom  and 
proteetion.tottU  the  inhabitants;  but  so  long  as 
any  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  leandiKd, 
the  ofiioerB  who  came  near  them,  even  with  an 
offer  of  quarter,  were  answered  with  threats,  er 
with  showers  of  darts  and  of  arrows,  obliged  lo 
keep  at  a  distance.  The  temples  and  putdir 
buildings- were,  with  great  difiieulty,  savea  from 
fire ;  but  none  of  theiimalatants  could  be  Tesrucd, 
besides  a  few  women  and  shives. 

Brutus,  greatly  afflicted  with  this  piteous  ca- 
tastrophe, marehed  with  -reluctance  towards  Pa- 
tara,  where  the  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be 
infected  -with  the  same  desperate  smrit ;  and,  io 
prevent  the  necessity  of  such  fatal  extreraitips, 
sent  a  message  to  prevail  «n*the  people  tn  suimi- 
der,  and  to  accept  of  his  proleetton.  The  ex- ' 
anf{de  of  Xanthus  appeared  much  too  atracioii» 
to  be  followed;  and  tney  submitted  to  pay  the 
contributions  which  were  exacted  from  them. 

Lentulus,  at  the  ssme  time,  who  cemmaadrd 
the  fieet  wluch  had  been  emnbyed  intransfioit- 
ing  the  army  of  Cassiiia  intotne  island  of  Rhodes, 
forced  his  way  into  the  harbour  of  Andriaca,  the 
port  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which  was 
strfttchcd  across : the- entrancer;  and  this  place 
being  reduced,  the  inhabitants  of  Lycia  sent  aSet» 
of  •eubmisaion  and  of 'their  services  in  the  war, 
agreed 'to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  join  the 
fleet  with  their  gallejrs.  Lentului^  heiag  ac- 
cordingly reinforced  with  a  great  accession  of 
ships^  set  sail  for  Abydus,  tl»  shortest  paasasa 
into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  to  wait  tlic- 
arrival  of  the  land  forces. 

At  the  aama  time,  MoieDB,  conunanding  ativ 
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hubiwing  to  Brotwand  Caflnus, 
ii|wi|  a  report  that  Uleopatra,  with  a  namerous 
mel»  was  at  aea,  to  efiect  a  junction  with  Octa- 
▼ioa  and  Antony,  had  been  stationed  at  the  Cape 
of  Tenanis  to  intercept  her ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  E^ptian  6eet.  was  dispersed,  or  had  suf- 
fered much  in  a  storm,  he  weighed  from  Tenarus, 
and  steered  for  Brundusium,  took  possession  of 
an  idand  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  from 
tJienoe  intended  to  prevent  the  transpoAation  of 
aay  troops  fn>m  Italy  to  Macedonia  or  Greece. 
Hb  had  however  arrived  too  lata  to  effect  the 
whole  of  this  purpose.  Gveat  part  of  Antony's 
Hrmy  was  alrmdy  tianspoiled,  and  ha  himself, 
with  the  remainder,  waited  for  favourable  winds 
to  run  or  pass  unnoticed  in  the  night. 

In  this  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
having  accomplished  the  sewices  in  which  thej 
had  been  severally  en^nged,  again  assembled  their 
foroea  on  the  rigbt  of  the  Meander.  It  is  said, 
that  they  b^an  their  oonfeience  on  bad  terms, 
the  effect  of  a  jealousy  which,  had  been  indus- 
triously raised  between  them;  but  there  did  not 
appear  any  coneeouences  of  a  misunderetanding ; 
ana  their  joint  forces,  without  delay*  becan  to 
move  towards  Europe,  in  ordev  to  check  lEe  ad- 
vances-which  the  enemy  were  already  raakinsin 
Macedonia,.  Having  passed  the  Hellespont,,  they 
marched,  by  the  isthmus  of  Cardia,  to  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Mebinus ;  here  they  made  a  halt  for 
same  days,  to  muster  and  to  review  their  forces. 
The  army  of  Cassius  consisted  of  nine  legions, 
that  of  Brutus  of  eight,  amounting  to  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  infimtry.  Brutus  had  four  thousand 
Giaulish  and  Lusitanianr  hone;  two  thousand 
cavalry,  made  up  of  Thndans,  Illyiians,  Par- 
thiana,  and  Thessalians.  Cassius  had  two  thou- 
sand Ghiuls  and  Spaniards,  and  four  thousand 
Parthian  archers  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
were  fi>Uowed  likewise  by  some  princes  of  Oa- 
latia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces.  The 
whole,  by  this  account,  amounted  to  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Many  of  the  legions  had 
been  formed  under  Cssar,  and  could  not  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  service,  without  frequent 
liberalities,  and  without  a  prospect,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  of  settlements,  not  inferior  to  those  which 
were  enjoyed  or  expected  by  the  troops  of  the  op- 
posite Bide.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  having 
pnt  their  leaders  in  condition  to  perform  what 
waa  at  present  expected  from  them ;  all  former 
engagements  were  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  earnest 
that  eould  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  close  of  this  muster,  Cassius  and  Bru- 
tus^ with  all  the  officers  of  senatorian  rank,  who 
were  then  present,  being«  assembled  on  a  platp 
ibitti,  mised  as  usual  to  some  height  from  the 
ground,  were  surrounded  by  the  army,  who 
crowded  to  hear  the  speech  of'^their  leaders ;  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  what  they  were  to  deliver 
sliouk!  have  the  efkci  of  a  manifesto  or  procla- 
mation, respecting  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Cassius  spoke  for  himselfl  for  his  col- 
league, and  the  bod^  of  senators  who  attended 
them ;  addressing  this  mofley  assemblage  of  na- 
tive Romans  and  aliens,  of  citizens  and  soldiers 
at  fortune,  collected  from  different  parties,  as  an 
asaemhly  of  the  Roman  people  deliberating  on 
th0iv  public  fighte.  He  mentioned  the  mutual 
confidenoe  that  was  natural  between  oflkers  and 
■MA  engaged,  as  they  werr,  in  a  comaion  cause; 


enumemted  their  resoorees  with  the  other  advan- 
tages they  possessed,  and  took  notice  of  the  punc 
tual  dischaige  of  all  former  engagements,  as  the 
best  security  which  could  be  given  of  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  every  sol- 
dier who  should  contribute  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
favourable  issue.  "The  unjust  reproaches  of 
our  enemies,"  he  said,  "  we  could  easily  disprove, 
if  we  we^  not,  by  our  numbers,  and  by  the 
swords  which  we  bold  in  our  hands,  in  condition 
to  despise  them.  While  Cssar  led  the  armies  of 
the  republic  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  we 
took  port  in  the  same  service  with  him,  we  obey- 
ed him,  we  were  happy  to  serve  under  his  com- 
mand. But  when  ne  declared  war  on  the  com- 
monwealth, we  became  his  enemies ;  and  when 
he  became  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  we  resented, 
as  an  injury,. even  the  favours  which  be  presumed 
to  bestow  upon  ourselves.  Had  he  been  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  private  resentment,  we  should  not 
have  been  the  proper  actors  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  against  him.  He  was  willing  to 
have  indulged  us  with  prefermente  and  honours; 
but  we  were  not  willing  to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a 
master,  what  wq  were  entitled  to  claim  as  free 
citizens.  We  conceived,  that,  in  presuming  to 
confer  the  honours  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  en- 
csoached  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  insulted  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"Cssar cancelled  the  law^  and  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  he  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  monarchy, 
and  himself  afiected  to  be  a  king.  This  our  ^n- 
oestOTB,  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  bound  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  by  the  moat  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations,  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obli^tion  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  lathers ;  and  we, 
having  faithfully  paid  and  discharged  it,  have 
performed  the  oath,  and  averted  the  consequences 
of  failure  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  posterity. 

"  In  the  station  of  soldiers,  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  refiection  to  tho 
command  of  an  officer,  whose  abilities  and  whose 
valour  we  admired ;  but,  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  we  have  a  far  different  part  to  sua* 
tain.  I  must  suppose,  that  I  now  speak  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  citizens  of  a  firee  republic ; 
to  men  who  have  never  learned  to  depend  upon 
others  for  mtifications  and  fifcvours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  own  a  superior,  but  who  are  them- 
selves the  masters,  the  oispensen  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  and  the  givers  of  all  those  dignities 
and  powers  by  which  Cesar  himself  was  exalted, 
and  of  which  he  assumed  the  entire  disposal. 
Recollect  from  whom  the  Scipios,  the  Pompeys, 
even  Cesar  himself  derived  his  honours :  from 
your  ancestors,  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
from  yourselves^  to  whom,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  we,  who  are  now  your  leaders  in 
the  fiekl,  address  ourselves  as  your  fellow-citizens 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  persons  depending 
on  your  pleasure  for  the  just  reward  and  retribu- 
tion of  our  services.  Happy  in  being  able  to 
restore  to  you  what  Cesar  naid  the  pivsumption 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  the  power  and  the  dig- 
nity of  your  fiUhers,  witbrthe  supreme  disposal 
of  all  the  offices  of  trust  that  were  e8tablish<Ni  for 
your  safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of  your 
freedom,}  happy  in  being  able  to  restore  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  the  power  of  pio- 
tactiiig  you,  ajid  of  procuring  to  every  Roman 
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dtiaen  thatjntice  w}ueh«  ander  tlie  late  usarpa- 
tion  of  Cesar,  waB  withheld,  even  from  the  ta- 
ered  persona  of  thoee  magiatrates  themaelvea. 

"  An  usurper  is  the  common  enem^  of  all  good 
cttizena ;  but  the  task  of  removing  him  couM  be 
the  bustnesBonly  ofafew.  The  senate  and  the 
Roman  people,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  declare  their  judgment,  pronounced  their  ap- 
probation of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Cosar,  by  the  rewards  and  the  honours 
which  they  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  are 
now  become  a  prey  to  assassins  and  murderers ; 
they  bleed  in  tne  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats,  and  in  the  arms  of  their  fa- 
milies; or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies.-^ 
Many  are  now  ]ment  before  you,  happy  in  your 
protection — happy  in  witnessing  the  zeal  which 
you  entertain  tor  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
riffhts  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  for  ^our  own. 
Tnese  respectable  citizens,  we  trust,  wUl  soon,  by 
your  means,  be  restored  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  enjoy,  together  with  you,  all  the  honours 
of  a  free  people,  concur  with  ^ou  in  bestowing, 
and  partake  with  you  in  receiving,  the  rewards 
which  are  due  to  such  eminent  services^  as  you 
are  now  engaged  to  perform."^ 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  receive  as 
the  speech  of  Cassius  on  this  memorable  oocamon, 
and,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  com- 
positions as  the  genuine  record  of  what  was 
spoken,  yet  as  they  ocmtain  the  ideas  and  rea- 
aoQings  of  times  so  much  nearer  than  outb  to  the 
date  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is 
undoubtedly  fit,  and  often  instructive,  to  retain 
the  argument  on  which  they  are  founded.  At 
the  close  of  this  speech,  it  is  said  that  Cassius 
resumed  the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  re- 
sources of  the  opposite  parties,  stated  to  his  army 
their  own  equahtj  by  land,  and  their  superiority 
by  sea ;  the  &cility  with  which  they  were  to  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries;  and  that  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional  gratu- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each  man.3 

After  this  solemnity,  the  army  again  began  to 
advance;  and  while  they  marched  in  smaS  divi- 
sions by  the  route  of  JEnos  and  Doriseus,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  sauadron  of  galleys,  having  a  legion 
and  a  consiuerable  detachment  of  archers  on 
board,  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
vrith  orders  to  search  for  a  proper  station  within 
the  mountains  of  Pangeus,  a  ridge  which,  stretch- 
ing from  Thrace  southward,  terminated  in  the 
bay  of  Strymon,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 
The  generals,  upon  their  arrival  on  the  river 
Nessus,  found  that  the  usual  passage  of  the 
mountains  at  Symbolus  was  'already  seized  by 
Saza  and  Norbanos,  who,  with  the  hrst  division 
of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  traversed  Ma- 
cedonia, and  hastened  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  pass,  in  order  to  stop  the  fiirther  progress  of 
their  enemies  in  Europe. 

Here  the  eastern  armies  were  accordingly  {stop- 
ped, and  were  likely  to  end  their  career  in  Thrace, 
while  their  antagonists  continued  in  possession 
of  Macedonia,  and  preserved  the  most  convenient 
retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  hay  of  Strymon. 
They  were  relievea,  however,  from  this  appre- 
hension by  Ruscopolis,  a  Thracian  prince,  who 
attended  them,  and  who  pointed  out  a  dtfierent 
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route  from  that  which  the  enemy  had 
Under  this  ^de  they  marched  three  days  i 
the  mouAtams,  and  having  crossed  the  su 
descended  in  the  track  of  a  liver  towards  Phili|^ 
pi,  situated  on  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  plains 
of  Amphipolis.  This  march  earned  them  into 
the  rear  or  the  enemy's  station,  and  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  intelli- 
gence had  not  been  carried  to  Saxa  and  Noffaa- 
nus  time  enough  to  enable  them  to  withdraw. 
These  officers  accordingly  abandoned  their  post, 
fell  back  forty  or  fifty  miiesS  to  Amphipolis;  and 
having  put  this  place  in  the  best  posture  they 
could  for  defence,  determined  to  await  the  azrivu 
of  Octaviusand  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  took  poet  at  Philippi,  aa 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  near  to  the  paai 
which  Saxa  and  Norbanus  had  btely  abandoned. 
They  encamped  about  two  milcs^  from  the  town 
on  two  separate  eminences,  about  a  mile*  asun- 
der. On  their  right  was  Philippi,  covered  by 
the  mountains ;  on  the  left  an  inupassaUe  niaiah, 
which  reached  about  nine  miles  from  their  camp 
to  the  sea.s  In  their  iiront  the  country  from  Phi- 
lippi, westward  to  AmphipoUs,  extending  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  was  flat  and  subject  to  floods 
and  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  fleet  was  in 
harbour  at  Neapotis,  near  where  the  maiah,  which 
covered  the  left  of  Caasius's  camp^  terminated  in 
the  sea;  and  Cimber  had  fixed  on  that  place  a« 
the  port  to  which  all  their  convoys  should  vepair, 
and  by  which  they  expected  to  be  plentifully  anp- 
plied  with  necessaries  from  Asia,  and  the  ooasta 
of  the  Egean  sea.  They  formed,  at  the  same  time^ 
a  magazine  in  the  island  of  Thasos^  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  at  which  to  lodge  in  m&iy 
the  surplus  of  their  provisbns  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  been  employed,  da- 
ring the  winter,  in  transporting  their  fbroes  into 
Macedonia;  and  having  effect  their  pattage^ 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  their  army  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  preserve  Amphi* 
polis,  and  to  carry  the  scene  of  the  war  as  lar  a« 
they  could  from  Italy.  Octavius  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  remained  behind  at  Dyrrachinm.  An- 
tony, upon  his  arrival  at  Ampt)ipolis,  havina 
found  tne  town  in  a  posture  of  defence^  fixed 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  arma^  for  the  security  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  thence  he  ad* 
vanced  upon  the  fiat  country,  through  a  march 
of  some  days,  and  pitched  m  oght  of  Philippi, 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  stations. 
.  It  was  the  object  of  the  triumvirs  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  issue,  as  they  foresaw  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  being  long  able,  without  any  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  sea,  to  maintain  so  numenyua 
an  army  by  the  sole  resources  of  the  neiehhoor- 
ing  country.  Brutus  and  Cassias,  on  the  con- 
trary, perceived  th<»r  own  advant^n,  and  were 
determined  to  protract  the  war.  They  fortified 
their  camps  vrith  great  care,  and  joined  them  to 
each  other ;  and  to  the  town  of  rhilippi  on  tho 
one  side,  and  to  the  moraas  on  the  other,  with 
such  works  as  formed  a  continued  chain  to  cover 
their  communication,  for  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  Philippi,  to  the  port  of  Neapolis. 

Antony's  camp  being  on  the  plain,  and  in  a 
low  ntuation,  was  overlooked  by  tne  enemy,  and 
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«lb|eet  to  be  overftowed  by  the  terrentB  which 
AMI  Irooi  the  hitls.  He  made  eiwry  possible  ef- 
fyn  to  bring  his  airtagonuts  to  aettoii,  and  by  hw 
fnffwkrdaem  in  preeein^  them  to  a  battle,  raised 
the  eoQfage  ef  his  own  tfoops,  and  assumed,  as 
is  common  with  thoee  who  act  oficnsively,  the 
appearance  cX  superiority.  While  he  yet  conti- 
nued in  this  posture,  Octavius,  thouccn  nor  en- 
tirely recovered  from  his  illness,  joined  him  from 
Dyrrechium.  They  took  two  separate  stations 
op'posite  to  those  of  the  enemy;  Oetavius  oppo- 
site to  Brutus,  and  Antony  to  Cassi's.  The 
number  of  legions^  on  both  sides,  were  ey  al ;  but 
those  of  Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  cl  ^lete. 
In  cavalry  they  were  unequal;  that  of  l  *ntus 
and  Cassius  amounting  to  twenty  thousand, 
while  that  of  Octavius  and  Antony  was  no  more 
than  thirteen  thousand. 

Antony  ond  Octavius,  in  order  to  force  their 
antagonists  to  a  battle,  or  to  cut  off  their  com- 
manicatbn  with  the  sea,  formed  a  design  to 
pierce  the  morass,  and  to  seize  upon  the  heights 
iieyond  it  on  the  left  of  Cassius's  camp.  In  the 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  covered  by  the  reeds,  which  grew  to  a  ereat 
height  in  tho  manh;  and  in  ten  days,  without 
being  observed,  by  means  of  timben,  hurdles, 
and  earth,  which  they  sunk  as  they  advanced,  ac- 
complished a  passage,  and  sent  in  the  ni^bt  a 
party  of  the -r  army  to  occupy  the  opposite  heights, 
to  make  lodffmenta,  and  to  intercept  the  commu- 
nication of  their  antagonists  with  NeapoHs,  firom 
which  they  received  their  daily  supplies. 

As  soon  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  perceived  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  took  mea- 
sures to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  access 
again  to  tho  sea.  For  this  purpose  they,  in  their 
turn,  traversed  the  morass  in  a  line  which  crossed 
the  passage  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
pierced  their  highway^  with  a  deep  and  impass- 
able ditch.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  off  the 
enemy's  parties  that  had  passed  the  morass  from 
any  succours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
rhcv  were  about  to  force  them,  when  Octavius 
and  Antony  endeavoiired  to  recover  their  passage; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
what  they  were  doin?  in  the  marsh,  drew  forth 
their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  was  still  confined  by  sickness, 
his  lieutenant,  or  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  towanl  the 
mtrenchmcnt  of  Brutus.  The  light  troops  liegan 
to  skirmish  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  And,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  resolution  of  both  l^ers 
in  the  republican  army  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  intrenchmcnts,  the 
legions  of  Brutus  observing,  from  their  parapet, 
wnat  passed  between  the  advanced  parties  in 
front,  were  so  animated  or  incensed,  as  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  accordingly  quitted  their  lines, 
attacked  the  wing  on  which  Octavius  was  sup- 
posefl  to  command,  drove  them  back  to  their 
'  ground,  and  continuing  their  pursuit,  even  forced 
Ihem  in  their  camp.  Octavius  himself,  having 
been  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  litter,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  the  other  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad- 
vanced towards  the  camp  of  Cassius;  but  as  he 
was  observed,  at  th^  same  time,  beginning  to 
work  in  the  morass,  this  movement  of  his  army 
was  considered  as  no  more  than  a  feint  to  favour 
the  other  dengn.    Ceasius^  to  divert  him  from  his 


operrtion  in  the  maish,  drew  forth  his  army  tikiw 
wise;^nd  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  did  not  suppoee  that  the  enemy,  in  such 
ciicttmstanoes,  would  venture  upon  a  general  ac- 
tion. In  this  however  he  was  disappointed.  An^ 
tony,  seeing  Cassius  expose  his  front,  discontinued 
his  work  in  the  niora«s  mounted  the  height  in 
his  pxesenoe,  forced  him  to  retire,  even  took  and 
pillaged  his  camp;  and  thus  showed,  in  his  turn, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  impetnoos  attack  upon 
an  enemy  who  are  disposed  to  think  themselves 


These  separate  actions,  or  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  them,  had  filled  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  vras  already  dusk, 
and  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  dust ;  so  that  no  one  could  see  to  a  dis- 
tance. Those  who  commanded  on  the  right  in 
both  armies,  having  pot  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  to  flight,  tbought  that  the  event  was  de- 
cisive in  their  own  favour.  But  Brutus  and  An- 
tony being  infiormed  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
other  wings  of  their  respective  armiesi,  neither 
attempted  to  keep  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Disqualified  by  &tigue  or  surprfae  from  renewing 
the  contest,  they  piosed  each  other  on  the  platiii 
and  hastened  back  to  thdr  former  stations. 

Cassius,  after  the  rout  of  his  division,  with  a 
few  who  adhered  to  him,  had  halted  on  an  eno- 
nence^  and  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with  orders 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  that  side. 
This  officer,  while  yet  in  sight,  was  met  by  a 
party  of  horse  emerging  from  the  clouds  of  dust 
on  the  plain.  This  party  had  been  sent  by  Bru- 
tus to  learn  the  situation  of  his  friends  on  the 
left;  but  Cassius,  supposing  them  to  be  cnemJes, 
and  believing  that  Titinius,  whom  he  saw  sur> 
rounded  by  them,  was  taken,  he  instantly,  with 
the  precipitant  despair,  which,  on  other  occasions) 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
presented  his  breast  to  a  slave  to  whom  ne  had 
allotted,  in  case  of  any  urj^nt  extremity,  the  i^- 
fice  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Titinius^  upoii 
his  return,  imputing  this  fatal  calamity  to  his 
own  neglect  in  not  trying  sooner  to  undeceive 
his  general  by  proper  signals,  killed  himself, 
and  fell  upon  the  body  ofhia  ftiend.? .  Brutus 
soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  Cassius,  shed  tears  of  vexation 
and  sorrow  over  the  effects  of  an  action  so  ttah, 
and  precipitant,  and  which  deprived  the  republic 
and  himself  in  tHis  extremity,  of  so  necessary 
and  so  able  a  support  This,  'he  said,  is  the  last 
of  the  Romans. 

The  surviving  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  impreesion  which  the 
sight  of  a  funeral  so  interesting  was  likely  to 
make  on  th^  army,  ordered  the  body  of  Cassius 
to  be  carried  to  toe  island  of  Thasus,  and  there 
privately  interred.  He  himself  spent  the  nifht 
in  re-assembling  the  troops  who  had  been  ajs- 
persed,  formed  ooth  armies  into  one  body,  aiid 
drew  the  whole  into  one  camp.  He  still  kept  his 
ground  at  Philippi,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
the  courage  of  the  troops,  and  to  replace  the  ac- 
tivity and  military  skill  of  his  unfortunate  col- 
league. In  his  addresses  to  the  army,  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  as  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  their  losses.  He  represented 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  enemy,  who^  hav- 
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in^  already  eifaausted  the  province  of  Maoedonia 
in  their  rear,  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
flbns  from  Thessaly,  which  was  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  not  likely  to  supply  them  so  long. 
"The  sea-ports/'  lie  observed,  "being every  where 
blocked  up,  and  their  convoys  intercepted  by  a 
fleet  of  above  two  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  the 
prospect  of  what  they  must  speedily  suffer  will 
make  them  impatient  for  action.  They  will 
provoke,"  he  said,  "they  will  attempt  to  insult 
yon ;  but  this  appearance  of  courage  is  a  mere 
effect  of  despair.  Only  wait  the  result  of  these 
drcumstances,  and  perseverance  will  render  your 
victory  easy."  He  supported  these  exhortations 
with  giving  the  army  full  satisfaction  in  all  thbir 
dairas  and  pretensioms  and  with  an  additional 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man.' 

The  leaders  of  the  other  side,  at  the  same  time, 
were  equally  employed  in  what  was  necessary  to 
palliate  the  suileringB,  or  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
their  own  army.  Though  not  equally  in  condi- 
tion to  make  present  donations,  they  amply  sup- 
plied thb  defect  with  expectations  and  promises. 
They  declared  their  intention  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  of  five  thousand  sesterces  to  each 
private  man,3  five  times  as  much  to  the  centurion, 
and  the  double  of  this  sum  to  the  tribune.  "  Judge 
ye,"  said  Antony,  in  his  address  to  the  army, 
"  who  has  suffered  most  by  the  mutual  pillaee  of 
yesterday  7  You,  who  have  left  all  your  effects 
behind  you  in  Italy,  or  the  enemy,  who  came  to 
their  ground  load»l  with  the  spoils  of  Asial 
Their  own  general,  by  killing  huisdf,  has  pro* 
claimed  your  victory.  We  declare  you  victo- 
rious, by  bestowing  upon  you  the  rewanls  of 
valour  to  which  .you  are  entitled.  If  the  enemy 
choose  to  dispute  your  claim  to  these  rewards,  let 
them  meet  us  again  in  the  field.  They  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to-morrow,  and  for  some 
da3rs  to  come ;  if  they  shrink  and  remain  behind 
their  entrenchments,  I  shall  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine who  is  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  force 
which  we  have  had." 

Antony  and  Octavius  accordingly  drew  fortli 
their  army  for  many  da^s  successively,  and  were 
greatly  embarrassed  with  the  resolution  which 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not  to  hazard 
a  battle.  They  began  to  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  felt  the  approach  of  winter, 
which',  in*  a  manhy  situation,  threatened  them 
with  growing  inconveniences.  Brutus,  to  hasten 
the  effects  of  the  season,  had -turned  the  course 
of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and  laid  under  water 
part  of  the  pbin  on  which  they  encamped.'  At 
the  same  time  a  recent  calamity,  which-  befel 
them  at  sea,  increased  these  distresses,  and  di- 
minished their  hopes  of  relief. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Philippi,  Domitius  Calvisius  had  sailed 
from  Bmndusium,  having  on  board  of  transports 
two  legions,  of  which  the  Martia  was  one,  with 
two  tfcmuaand  men  of  the  prsetorian  bands,  and  a 
body  of  horse,  convoyed  by  some  galleys,  or  ships 
of  force.  Being  met  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  Brutus, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under 
Mnrcuaand  Ahenobarbus,  a  few  of  the  headmost 
and  best  sailing  ships  escaped ;  but  the  remainder 
Iming  surroonJed  had  no  resource  but  in  the  va- 
li>ur  of  Che  troops,  who  endeavoured  to  defend 
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themselves  with  their  swcfda,  gnepfikng  ana 
lashing  their  iranspoits  to  the  shiua  of  wo  cne^ 
my ;  but  in  this  attempt,  being  gsiled  with  taof^ 
siiee  from  the  armed  s<^«ys, .  particularly  witi> 
burning  daita,  by  whicn  some  of  the  tnuwporta 
were  set  on  fire,  the  others,  to  avoid  the  fiunes, 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  diatanbe;  asd  the 
greater  pert  of  them  suffering  extremely  witliottt 
being  able  to  annoy  the  enemv,  were  svnk  c»r 
destroyed.  Calviau^  himself,  Kaving  been  ftva 
days  at  sea,  with  dtfiKulty  escaped  to  Brvodu- 
sinm. 

These  tidings  bad  their  effect  in  both  amiefi. 
In  that  of  Brutus  they  inspired  an  unseaaonable 
ardour,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  the  cause  ol' 
the  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  in  that  of 
Antony  and  Octavius,  they  impressed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  dedsion.  These  leaders^  to 
amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke  the  ene- 
my, had  sdzed,  in  the  night,  a  post  on  the  decli- 
vity below  the  ground  which  was  lately  occupied 
by  Caseius.  They  were  suffered  to  make  a 
kJdgment  upon  it  by  Brutus,  who  had  not  may 
apprehension  that  he  could  be  annoyed  from  a 
situation  that  was  so  much  lower  than  bis  own. 
On  the  following  day  it  appeared,  that  their  in- 
tention in  seizing  this  post  was  to  cover  a  move- 
ment, which  they  proposed  to  make  to  the  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  morass ;  which  they  aoowd- 
ingly  executed,  and  pitched  again  in  two  eepaiate 
encampments.  In  this  new  position  they  were 
observed  to  sound  the  morass,  and  either  intend- 
ed a  feint,  or  had  a  real  design,  by  effecting  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  side,  again  to 
cut  off  eveiy  intercourse  of  Brutus  with  his  shi^ 
But  finding  that  all  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
side  were  now  secured  against  them  by  intreoch- 
ments,  they  dropped  that  intention,  and  endea- 
voured, by  fre(]uent  alarms,  and  by  exposing 
their  own  parties  on  the  plain,  to  engage  ibetr 
antagonist  in  a  general  action. 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  secured  bia 
own  communication  with  NeapoUs,  by  a  proper  | 
disposition  of  posts  from  his  present  encamp- 
ment to  the  sea ;  and  trusting[  tiiat  his  enemies 
must,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  be  obliged  to 
evacuatcMacedonia,  or  to  separate  their  armjior 
the  convenience  of  finding  subsistence^  peisutrd 
in  his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In  this 
conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pomponius 
Atticus  in  the  following  terms :  "  My  object  i» 
secure ;  for  either  I  shall,  by  my  victory,  rescoi) 
the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into  which  they 
are  fallen,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  by  dying 
myself  escape  from  slavery.  1  have  done  my  ^ 
part,  and  wait  for  the  issue  in  which  public  free- 
dom or  death  is  to  follow.  As  for  Antony,  who 
has  chosen  to  become  the  retainer  of  Octavioe, 
rather  than  a  sharer  ^ith  us  in  the  equal  xighu 
of  a  citizen,  he  has  a  different  alternative^  either 
now  to  perish  with  this  young  man,  or,  bong  the 
dupe  of  nis  aitlfices,  to  become  hereafter  the  sub- 
ject of  his  government"* 

The  troops  of  BrutuS|  however,  could  not  he 
recondled  to  this  dilatory  plan;  they  began  to 
complain  that  a  victorious  army  should  be  cooped 
up  behind  intrenchmentjk  and  ahould  be  insulted 
like  women ;  even  the  omoersi  pretending  ts  rea- 
son on  the  state  of  the  war,  censured  their  general 
for  losing  the  opportunity,  whidi  so  great  an 
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Tn&mit  in  the  Mmy  gave  him  of  dedding  the  eon- 
l4Mt  at  a  hlow.  Tbey  alleged,  that  even  if  t|ie 
Attempt  should  prove  unsuooenfiil,  he  might  Btill 
retsm  to  the  execution  of  hie  defensive  and  dik- 
tofT  opemtioas. 

Bratus  wwi  aware  that  the  annv,  now  under 
his  command,  havinff  been  trdned  up  as  mere 
sioldiers  of  foituie^  had  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  either  side;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consnlt  their  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  flatter 
their  hopes.  He  remembered  that  Casdus  had 
been  obUffed,  in  many  things,  to  abate  die  ttstiel 
ricmiTof  his  discipline;  and  bdn^  himself  of  a 
nnld  and  indulgent  nature,  he  yielded  to  thoae 
who  were  under  his  command ;  or  not  being  able 
to  stem  the  torrent  which  daily  increased,  he  suf- 
fered the  impatience  of  his  own  men  to  hurry  him 
into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.  In  about  twenty 
<lays  after  the  former  action,*  overcome  by  mere 
im|)ortanities,  he  drew  forth  his  army  on  the  de- 
dxntf  befofre  his  camp;  the  enemy,  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  tneir  usual  practice,  were 
forming  upon  the  plain;  and  both  sides  foresaw 
the  apfMuach  of  a  general  engagement 

Historians  introduce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
action  at  Philippi,  with  a  detail  of  forms  and  so- 
lemnities, whicK,  on  other  occasions,  they  have 
eitber  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  qot 
eqfually  observed.  As  soon  as  thejparole  or  word 
for  the  day  was  given  over  the  diJSerent  divisions 
of  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  signal  of  battle ;  and  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  band,  which  played  an  air,  while>the 
legions  were  dressinff  their  ranker  and  whilcthe 
men  were  trying  and  handling  their  arms. 

Brutus,  being  on  horseback,  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  army,  and  exhorted  his  men  not 
to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
mood,  by  advancing  too  far  to  meet  the  enemy. 
"  Yon  luive  promised  me  a  victory,"  he  ssid,  *'you 
have  forced  me  to -snatch  it  now,  Tather  than  to 
wait  fofT  a  more  secure  possession  of  it  hereafter. 
It  is  your  business  to  fulfil  your  own^xpectations 
and  mine." 

On  the  other  side,  Antony  and  Octavius  were 
happy  in  having  then*  fortunes,  hitherto  desperate^ 
lirought  to  the  chance  of  a  battle.  They  put  their 
anny  in  mind,  that  this  was  what  all  of  them 
wished:  "You  are  poor  and  distressed,"  they 
paid,  "but  in  the  enemy's  camp  you  will  find  an 
end  to  your  sufferings,  and  the  beginning  of 
riches  and  plenty.  From  us,  who  arc  your lead- 
f^rs,  you  may  expect  the  rewards  which  are  due 
to  valour,  and  every  effect  of  a  disposition  'in  us 
.  which  is  sufficiently  liberal,  but  which  victory 
aione  will  give  us  the  power  to  indulge  in  the 
manner  that  we  wish." 

In  these  prepanUions  the  day  being  iar-spent, 
and  noon  about  three  houra  already  peat, 'the 
trumpets  on  both  sides  having  sounded  a  general 
charge^  made  a  sudden  paose^  and  soundeaagain, 
w^le  both  armies  being  in  motion,- struck  upon 
their  bucklers,  advancol  with  >a  mighty  shout, 
and,  under  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  of  eveiy 
sort,  ckwed  with  their  swords.  They  continued 
long  vrith  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in  the  use  of 
-fdioit  weapons,  to  struggle  on  the  same  spot. 
The  plaoes  of  those  that  fell  in  the  first  rank 
were  continually  supplied  from  the  ranks  behind 
tbsm ;  and  the  place  of  actbn  began  to  be  choked 
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up  vrith  heaps  of  the  slam.  No  stratagem  is  said 
to  have  been  practised,  or  any  aocadent  to  have 
happened,  to  determine  the  &te  of  the  day  on 
either  side ;  but,  afier  a  severe  contest,  the  arm> 
of  Brutus  be^n  to  give  way,  at  first  sk>wly,  and 
almost  insensibly^  mit  being  pressed  vrith  grow- 
ing riolence,  they  were  thrown  into  some  confu- 
sion, and  gave  up  the  day  without  hopes  of  re- 
coveiT.  In  the  disorder  that  followed,  numbers, 
who  fled  to  the  camp,  finding  the  entrances  ob- 
structed bythe  crowds  that  struggled  for  admis- 
sion, despaired  of -safety  there,  and  passed  on  to 
the  heights  in  its  rear.  Octavius  advanced  to 
the  enemy's-camp  to  secure,  or  to  keep  in  awe 
those  who  had  taken  refuge  within  it  Antony 
puraucd  those  who  were  dispersed  on  the  heights, 
and,  at  the  approach  of  nignt,  made  the  necesss- 
ry  dispositions  to  hinder  uiose  who  were  within 
the  intrenchment,  or  those  who  were  in  the  field, 
from  rallving  or  assembfing  again ;  and  employed 
parties  of  horse  all  night  to  scour  all  theavenues 
m  search  of  prisoners. 

Brutus  iiimself  beinff  eut  off  from  te  camp 
and  ckisely  followed,  £ucilius,  one  of  his  com- 
pany, to  give  him  time  to  escape,  affecting  to 
personate  his  general,  and  ^falling  behind,  was 
taken.  This  captive,  supposed  to  be  Brutus,  the 
leader  of  the  republican  army,  being  conducted  to 
Antony,  to  whom  he  was4uiown,  met  with  a  re- 
ception not  unworthy  of  his  generous  artifice. 
"You  intended,"  taKl  Antony,  to  those  who 
brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  politeness  which 
seemed  to  refute  some  of  the  imputations  on  his 
character,  "to  brinff  me  an*enemy,  but  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend.*'^   • 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  *tRne,  having  in  the  dark 
passed  a  brook  that  ran'hetween  steep  and  rocky 
banks  covered  -vrith  -weed,  made  a  halt,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Being  yet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  his 
loss,  he  sent  an  ofiker 'to  observe  the  field,  and 
with  orders,  if  any  considerable  body  of  the  army 
were  yet  together,  Ho  tight  a  blaze  as  a  signid  or 
token  of  its  safety.  This  ofiSccr  accoraingly 
made  his -way  to  thecam]^>and  finding  it  still  in 
nhe  possessbn  of  his  firiends,  made  the  signal ;  but 
lest  It  should  not  be  observed,  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  his  ^neral,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  slam. 

As,  from  the  signal  now  made,  it  appeared  to 
Brutus  and  the  small  com|MLny  who  attended  him, 
that  the  camp  was  still  in  possession  of  their 
ovwi  people,  tney  thought  of  making  their  way 
thithec;  butreoolkcting  that  the  greater  part  of 
tho  army  were  disperKd,  they-^ubted  wheUier 
the  lines  coukl  be  defended  until  they  could 
reach  them,  or  evenifthe^  should  be  maintained 
■so  long,  whether  they  could  furnish  any  safe  re- 
treat While  they  reasoned  in*  this  manner,  one 
of  their  number,  who  went  to  the  brook  for  water, 
returned  with  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  the  oppodte  bank;  and^saying,  vrith  some 
agitation,  "  We  roust  fly."  "  Yes,"  replied  Bru- 
tus, "but  vrith  our  hands,  not  vrith  our  feet" 
He  was  then  said*  to  have  repeated,  from  some 
po6t,  a  tragic  exclamation  in  the  character  of 
Heroules:  "O  Virtue  I  I  thought  thee  a  sub- 
stance, but  find  thee  no  more  than  an  ehipty 
name,  or  the  slave  of  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in 
their  traditions,  vriDingly  lend  their  own  thoughts 
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10  eminent  men  In  distme ;  tfaoee  of  Brutos  are 
•xpreaaed  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  already  quoted : 
'*  1  have  done  my  jait,  and  wait  for  the  iaaue,  in 
which  death  or  freedom  is  to  follow."  If  he 
had  ever  thought  that  a  mere  honourable  inten- 
tion was  to  ensure  him  success,  it  is  surprising 
he  was  not  sooner  undeceived.  Being  now  to 
end  his  life,  and  taking  his  leave  of  the  company 
then  present,  one  by  one,  he  said  aloud,  '*  That 
he  was  happy  in  never  having  been  betrayed  by 
any  one  he  had  trusted  as  a  friend.**  Some  of 
them,  to  whom  be  afterwards  whispered  apart, 
were  observed  to  burst  into  tears ;  and  it  appear- 
ed that  he  requested  ihsk  assistance  in  Killing 
himself;  for  he  soon  afterwards  executed  this 
purpose,  in  company  with  one  Strato  and  some 
others^  whom  he  had  taken  aside. 

This  catastrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imaginations 
of  men  to  work ;  and  many  prodigies  and  pre- 
sages were  believed  to  have  praised  it  A  spectre, 
it  was  said,  had  presented  itself  in  the  n&ht  to 
Brutus,  when  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Heli 
pont,  toM  him  it  was  his  evil  genius,  and  was  to 
meet  him  again  at  Philippi ;  that  here  it  accord- 
ingly again  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  lato  action. 

Brutus  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
years  of  age.^  Next  to  Cato^  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, was  supposed  to  have  acted  from  the  purest 
motives  of  public  virtue. '  Casaius  had  too  much 
elevation  of  mind  to  endure  a  master ;  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewise  too  just  to  have  usurped  on  the 
rights  of  his  feUow-citizcns,  even  if  they  hail  been 
in  his  power.  His  character,  however,  in  some 
respects,  is  questionable;  and  we  may  not, 
through  the  disguise  of  manners  so  different  from 
our  own,  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Cicero, 
who  is  at  once  the  principal  author  of  his  fiime 
and  of  the  exceptions  which  are  taken  against  it, 
charges  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  arro- 
gance, and  complains  of  the  tone  which,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  he  took  even  with  himself.' 
He  fikewise  relates  some  particulars  of  a  loan 
which  one  Somtiua  had  transacted  for  Brutus  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  which  the  payment 
was  exacted  under  the  proconsulate  or  Cicero, 
with  circumstances  of  uncommon  avarice  and 
cruelty;  and  tiiat  in  this  he  even  presumed  to 
demand  that  the  Roman  proconsul  should  sup- 
I)ort  him  with  all  his  authority.  The  loan  was 
usurious,  and,  in  exacting  the  payment  of  it,  the 
senate  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavalr^r,  and  shut 
up  from  the  use  of  food.  Cicero  writes  of  this 
proceeding  to  Atticus,  with  every  expressbn  of 
blame  and  indignation ;  and  yet  Brutus,  then  a 
young  man,  continued  to  be  hekl  in  the  lughest 
veneration  and  esteem  by  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  tbMe  particudaiSL  "  If  you  should 
have  no  other  advantage,'*  says  Atticus,  in  writing 
to  Cicero,  **from  your  present  government,  but 
the  opportunity  of  saining  the  friendship  of  Brn^ 
tus,  this  alone  wiu  be  enough.*'  And  Cicero 
himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  after  this 
transaction,  with  peculiar  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  bve.^    90  that  we  must  either  suppose 
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Brutus  to  have  been  innocent  of  this  extortite 
and  cruelty  committed  by  his  agMit  in  Cypna, 
or  that  such  proceeding  though  contrary  to  law, 
were  so  much  authorued  by  the  praetioe  of  tlie 
times,  as  to  stein  the  manners  of  the  age  much 
more  thui  the  characters  of  indindualsL  Of 
these  conjectures,  perhaps,  both  are  in  part  to  br 
admitted:  the  law  of  the  republic  forbidding  tbe 
interest  of  money  under  the  denominatioii  of 
usury,  inflamed,  rather  than  prevented,  tbe  evil. 
Under  tbb  prohibition,  the  necessitous  borrowrr 
was  made  to  pay  for  the  risk  and  obloquy  which 
the  lender  incurred  by  transgreaong  the  kw,  a« 
well  as  for  the  use  of  his  money,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  what  is  necessary  in  theoonmon 
course  of  things ;  persons  having  occasion  for 
money  must  borrow ;  and  persons  having  money 
will  lend,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  S  it.  h 
appears  to  have  been  customary  with  towns  in 
the  provinces,  with  corporations,  and  with  de- 
pem^nt  princes,  to  borrow  money  at  exorbitant 
mterest  irom  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probably  to 
employ  that  money  in  making  presents  to  ^in 
the  powerful.4  Pompey  had  great  eums  owing 
to  bun  in  Asia,  and  ukewise  recdved  groat  pre- 
sente  from  thence.  These  we  must  admit  to  nave 
been  great  abuses ;  but  individuals  are  not  always 
aocounteble  for  the  abuses  of  their  age,  eren 
where  they  have  not  oonected  them  in  tS«r  <ywB 
practice. 

Brutus  and  Casaius,  the  Ust  unsnooeaaftil 
leaden  of  the  republican  party,  even  after  it  be- 
came a  crime  to  mention  th^  names  with  re- 
spect, were  revered  in  secret  by  every  peiaon  who 
had  any  memory  or  conception  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  will,  in  eveiyr  age,  be  held  in  estima- 
tion by  those  who  conceive  merit  as  independent 
of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  ia  said,  when  tht 
death  of  Brutus  was  repoirted  to  him,  expieaseil 
the  higliest  respect  for  his  memory,  oovmd  bis 
remains  with  the  imperial  robe  which  he  MoneU* 
wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be 
performed  with  the  highest  mariLs  of  distinction 
and  honour  ;<  in  this  instence,  probably  acting 
from  policy,  or,  under  all  the  vices  of  diasipation 
and  profligacy  with  which  ho  waschaiged^  know- 
ing now  to  seize  tlie  occasion  of  gaining  the 
public  esteem,  by  splendid  pretensMns  to  gene- 
rosity and  candour. 

Octevins,  who  far  excelled  his  coUeague  in  the 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  polkry,  b  repre- 
sented as  greatly  inferior  to  him  m  hia  behavKur 
on  tho  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
dered the  head  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into 
Itely,  and  exposed  on  Cesar's  tomb ;  and,  among 
other  proofs  of  insolence  and  cruelty  which  he 

Sve  in  the  present  prosperous  tide  of  hia  fortunes, 
It  having  among  his  prisonera  a  father  and  sun 
of  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  tint  one  of 
them  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  they  should 
cast  lots,  or  fight,  to  determine  which  shoold  be 
spared.  Under  this  cruel  sentence,  the  fother  in- 
treated  that  he  himself  might  die.  Octavias  at- 
tended to  see  the  execution ;  and,  afl»r  the  dealh 
of  the  &ther,  likewiae  witnessed  that  of  the  soa» 
who  kiUed  himself.« 
That  part  of  the  vanquished  army  which  fied 
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lo  the  hcigliti^  haag  about  fourteen  thousuid 

men,  heuriiig  of  the  death  of  the  hut  of  their 
Xeader%  •urrendeied  themaelTea,  and  were  equaliy 
fUvidea  between  Octavius  |nd  Antony.  ThoM 
who  lemained  in  the  camp,  br  at  any  of  the  outr 
poets  of  the  army,  likewiae  laid  down  their  arms. 
Of  the  peiaons  of  rank  who  partook  in  the  wreck 
of  their  pai^  at  Phflippi,  some  escaped  by  sea, 
and  joined  Sextus  Pompeins  in  Sicily,  now  the 
sole  refuge  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  oommon- 
weafth.  Others  killed  themselves  or  in  the  late 
action  had  refused  quarter,  and  fought  till  they 
were  slain.  Among  the  first  were  Livius  Drusus, 
the  lather  of  Livia,  afterwards  the  wife  M'  Octa- 
viua.  Among  the  second  were  two  youns  men 
of  difltinguislMd  names ;  Cato^  the  son  of  him 
who  died  at  Uticfu  and  Lucius  Csssiust  nephew 
of  the  late  genera/.  Labeo^  with  great  dehbera- 
tion,  piepam  a  gmve  for  himseu'  in  his  tent, 


wrote  to  Iris  fiunily  aft  lUnr,  fnit  e  dirwtioae 
about  his  tiSfin,  and  then  submitted  himaelf  to  a 
person  whom  he  bad  retained  to  j»ut  an  end  to 
Lis  life. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  Romans  of  this  age,  to  peiish  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  br  that  of  their  antago- 
nists, otherwise  thev  oould  have  easily,  when  &• 
tune  appeared  to  nave  declared  aninst  them, 
forced  the  enemy  to  bestow  that  death  whidi 
they  ailerwanls  obtained  with  great  reluctance 
frqpa  their  friends ;  and  perhaps,  in  forcing  mat- 
ters to  this  extremity,  th^  mignt  have  tunwd  the 
fortune  of  battle.  Cesar  seems  to  have  owed  his 
victory,  on  some  occasions,  to  efforts  of  this 
sort,  and  his  party  in  general  prevsiled  by  their 
perseverance  under  chpcks  and  difficulties,  as 
much  as  by  the  advantage  they  took  of  their  vie* 
tories.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

JmmediaU  Conmqmneet  qfths  Event  at  PkUippv^New  Partition  qftiu  Empire  made  by  Oda^ 
wie  and  Anions — Their  Separation — Ptogreae  qf  Odavius  at  Rome^^Hia  Priende  Meeeenae 
and  Agrippa — Alarm  and  Diotrem  in  Italy  on  the  Ditponseaeion  qf  the  Inhabitante  to  make 
-way  for  the  Troopo^-Jeahvey  of  Pvlvia  and  Lueiua  Antoniua^^Bloekade  and  redveiion  qf 
Penteia — Progreee  qf  Antony  in  Ana — Hie  Stay  at  Alexandria — Return  to  Raly^Aeeommo- 
dation  with  StxtvtM  Pompeiue — Return  of  Cktaviue  and  Antony,  to  Rome — Tlteir  Poliey. 


AMONG  the  immediate  < 


of  the 


liateoonseai 
late  event  at  Phitippi,  is  mentioned  the  death  of 
Porcia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Catoi  Being  suspected  of  an  intention  to  kill 
herself  watched  by  her  servants^  and  anxiously 
precluded  from  tKe  ordinary  means  of  effecting 
that  purpose^  she  swallowed  burning  coals,  and. 
expired.  This  was  said  to  hafe  happened  on 
hearing  of  her  husband's  death ;  but  Plutarch 
cites  a  letter  of  Brutus,  extant  in  his  own  time, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  this  catastrophe  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Bruto<  and  was  imputed  to 
the  negligence  of  her  servaintfl^  who  attended  her 
in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.* 

By  the  battles  which  had  been  fought  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire,  \j  the  late  massacre  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  event  of  the  war  at  Philippi, 
the  last  pillais  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to 
he  removed,  or  but  a  few  of  its  membeni  were  left 
who  had  any  zeal  for  its  preservation.  Octavius 
and  Antonjr,  upon  the  total  and  decisive  victory 
they  had  gained,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  pretensions  of  Lepidus,  made  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire.  Octavius^  to  his  former  k)t,  had 
an  addition  of  Spain  and  Numidia;  Antony  that 
of  the  forther  Gaul  and  the  province  of  Africa.^ 
It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Antony  shouki 
prosecute  the  remains  of  the  war  in  the  east,  and 
nise  the  necessary  contributions  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  army :  that  Oc- 
tavius shouki  return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  repress  the  designs  of 
L«epidos,-  in  ease  he  shouki  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  arrangement,  and  in  ptroper  time  set- 
tle the  veterans  on  the  bnds  whkh  hsd  been  al- 


7  See  the  History  of  tlie  Campaigiis  on  the  Beg ra  at 
l^jrcraeMum,  sod  in  Africa. 
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lotted  to  them. — These  artksleef  were  committed 
to  writing,  and  the  ratificatk>ns  exchanged.  An- 
tony havuig  received  from  Octavius  a  reinforoe- 
ment  of  two  legions,  departed  for  Asia,  and 
Octavius  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

When  accounts  of  the  final  actfon  at  PhiUppi 
were  received  in  the  city,  a  thanksgiving  was 
ordered;  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to  flfry  or 
sixty  days,  as  in  the  kte  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  thb  festival 
was  now  to  be  continued  for  an  entire  year.  In 
proportkm  to  the  approaches  which  tne  repub- 
tkan  partj^  made  to  its  entire  extinctkm,  the  few 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  affectation  of  joy 
that  kept  pace  with  their  real  sorrow.  Their 
fean  broke  forth  in  profuse  expressions  of  pre- 
tended attachment  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
those  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gkidness,  covering 
extreme  anxiety  or  terror,  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  Italy  looked  for  the  arrival  of  an  army  which 
was  to  be  gratified  with  their  richest  posse  saonob 
They  remembered  what  had  passecl  at  former 
military  entries  into  Rome,  and  they  anticipated 
the  sufferings  whbh  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  man  who  had,  during  some  time,  and  from 
mere  policy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderation,  and 
employed  ever^  artifice  to  forward  his  purpose; 
but  in  propoition  as  he  became  secure  of  his  end, 
he  threw  oA'  his  original  mask,  and  concurred  in 
usurpatione  the  most  bloody  of  an^  that  liad 
been  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. — Octa- 
vius being  detained  by  sickness  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  gained  force 
from  delay,  it  was  supposed  that  be  deferred 
his  arrival  only  while  he  adjusted  hii  plan  ortook 
measures  to  render  its  effects  more  certain.  Every 
one  exaggerated  the  evil,  but  no  one  thought  of  a 
remedy.    Such  was  the  present  state  of  a  hel|>- 
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less  DobQity  and  people,  the  remains  of  aoocnmoii- 
weaith,  long  accustomed  to  dominion,  letaining 
their  haus^ntiaess  while  they  lost  their  vigour, 
long  desirous  of  power,  but  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  free  constitution. 

Octavius  gave  notice  to  the  senate,  that  his 
o^ming  was  delayed  by  sickness,  accepted  the 
decree  of  a  continued  thanksgiving  for  the  late 
victory  obtained  at  Philippi,  but  desired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  this  honour  was  conferred  on 
account  of  the  exemplary  justice  he  had  done  on 
the  assassins  of  his  father.  The  cunning  with 
which  he  occasionally  dropt  this  pretence,  or  with 
which  he  resumed  it,  as  the  motive  of  all  hts  pur- 
suits, forms  a  striking  part  in  hii  character.  He 
at  one  time  co-operated  with  the  conspirators,  and 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  to  restore  the  republic  He  accordingly 
promoted  the  resolutions'  which  were  taken  at 
Kome  in  fa^ur  of  Decimus,  as  well  as  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  promoted  the  election  of 
Casca  into  the  office  of  tribune ;  he  raised  an  ar- 
my to  support  them  against  Antony,  and  took 
into  his  councils  the  most  vehement  partizans  of 
the  senate.  "  Even  Servius  Oalba^  holding  the 
very  dagger  with  which  he  murdered  C^Mar^" 
■aid  Antony  to  him,  in  his  letterduring  the  siege 
ofMmina,  **i»now  employed  in  your  eamp,"^ 
As  he  often,  however,  on  former  occasions, 
courted  th6  army,  by  affecting  a  pious  intention 
to  avenge  hb  Other's  death,  so  he  now  rocnned 
to  the  same  pretence^  as  the  most  likely  to  coun- 
terbalance the  Ikvour  that  was  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Brutus  affd^Cassius,  and  the  general  regret 
which  attended  the  catastrophe  of  the  last  scene 
that  was  acted  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 

About  this  time^  Octavras  was 
U.  C.  713.  known  to  have  in  his  service  two 
L.  jtniwimt,  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  Mar- 

5wSr2StS?f  .^*?!?^""  AOTppa,  and  Cdua 
r^«4««  JM«.  (^iimmi  Mecenas;  both  well  quahfied 

in  their  respective  parts  to  support 
him  in  the  pretensions  he  had  formed  on  the 
empire.  The  first,  by  his  courage  and  military 
abilities,  was  qualified  to  supply  or  to  conceal  his 
defects  as  a  soldier;  the  second,  by  his  industry, 
his  temper,  his  choice  of  friends,  and  his  fitness 
to  soften  the  n^anners  of  the  times,  by  diverting 
the  minds  of  men  from  objects  of  public  distress 
to  the  elegant  and  amusing  occupations  ofliteranr 
f^eniua,  well  qualified  to  smooth  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  dvil  administratwn.  Al- 
though it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  what  degree 
Octavius  was  to  commit  his  affairs  to  such  able 
hands,  his  discernment  in  choosing  them  might 
be  considered  as  the  presage  of  a  fortune  not  de- 
pending on  accidents,  but  founded  on  a  real 
ascendant  of  understanding  and  judgment 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Cssar  at  Rome, 
he  gave  assurance  to  the  senate  of  his  intention 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  acts  of  severity .3  But 
the  first  object  of  his  administration  being  to  set- 
tle the  veterans  on  the  possessions  which  they 
had  been  made  to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  very  soon  lecl  into  a  scene  of  extreme 
violence,  and  involved  in  great  dilRculties. 

At  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  the  army 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopcfs  of  being  settled 
tin  the  most  fertile  lands,  or  in  the  weahliiest  d- 


1  Clear.  Philip.    Antony  to  OoUvius  asd  Hirtius. 
t  ftia  Cass.  lib.  zlviii.  e.  3. 


ties  of  Itely.  In  order  to  fVilfil  thaas  cxpoct«iieHM» 
it  vras  necessary  to  dispossess  the  ancient  inhafai- 
tants ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  done  without  taaj 
pretence  of  forfeiture,  or  delinquency  of  any  sort, 
the  unhappy  sufferers  pleaded,  that  the  hnda  in- 
tended- for  the  army  should  be  taken  by  lot,  or  in 
e^ual  proportions,  and  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  soldiers  were  absolute,  and  not  to 
be  satisfied  but  by  immediate  possession  of  the 
lots  which  had  been  actually  assigned  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  services.  A  general  Older  was  ac- 
cordingly signed  for  the  present  occupiers  of  tlMiae 
lands  to  remove.  The  victims  of  this  severity 
repaired  to  Rome  in  entire  families;  persons  a 
every  sex,  ag^>  and  condition  crowded  the  strseli, 
took  shelter  m  the  tem{^cs  and  other  piaees  of 
public  resort,  and  filled  the  dty  with  oomplaiiils 
and  lamentations.*  **The  andent  inhahitams 
of  Italy,  citizens  of  Rome,**  they  said,  **  were 
stripped  of  thdr  possessions,  and  turned  oat  to 
pensn  with  their  children,  to  make  way  far  ad- 
venturers who  had  subvoled  the  laws  of  thdr 
country,  and  who  were  to  perpetuate  the  mifitary 
usurpation  they  had  established.  The  same  vio- 
lent hands  which  had  stripped  the  Roman  peo- 
ple of  their  sovereignty,,  were  now  to  be  let  loose 
on  their  property.  The  innooent,  who  had  taftttn 
no  port  in  the  late  troubles,  were  to  be  aacfifioed, 
merely  because  thdr  possessions  suited*  the  eon- 
veniency  of  those  wb»  had  already  favooght  eo 
many  evib  on  the  ooromonwealth.  Th^  hod 
been  promised  jprotection  from  this  party;  hot 
were  now  to  suffer,  from  their  pretended  proteot- 
om  and  friends,  greater  evils  than  any  conquered 
province  had  ever  endured  from  the  wont  of  ita 
enemiest." 

To  these  complamts  both  the  army  and  its 
leaders  were  equally  insensible,  and  proceeded, 
in  partiealar  instances,  to  acts  of  vMenoe,  whkh 
the  execution  of  thdr  general  purpose  did  not  re- 
quire. They  kept  the  mincu  off  the  people  in 
suspense  by  their  indecision  in  chooaiiiff  their 
lots;  by  quitting  those  which  were  at  mat  as- 
signed, in  order  to  exchange  them  for  others;  and, 
by  leaving  particular  persons  withovt  any  regn- 
lar  grant  or  assignment,  to  make  free  with  tSeh 
lands  as  suited  their  oonveiuency.  The  leaders 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  they  eould  not 
restrain,  and  gave  way  to  a  violence  to  which 
they  owed  the  possesnon  of  thdr  power.^ 

The  army  now  considering  the  lands  of  Italj 
as  thdr  property,  looked  npon  every  penon  in- 
clined to  protect  the  andent  inhabitants  as  thdr 
enemy,  resented  every  dday  that  was  made  In 
gratif^ng  thdr  dedres,  and  were  equally  insolent 
to  their  own  officers  as  they  were  to  the  people. 
A  party  being  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mattins 
to  receive  their  dismission  and  their  asngnments 
of  land ;  and  having  some  time  waited  rar  Octa- 
vius, from  whom  uey  expected  sstisfitclion  in 


3  PuMiat  Virsilias  Haro  ie  said  le  have  been  of  tkia 
injured  train.  Ilaving  bad  a  rmall  property  in  land 
A«ar  Mnntiia.  be  was  stripfwd  of  it  to  make  way  for  an 
officer  of  the  legioiM ;  a  wronf  to  whieb  he  so  ceadertf 
alludetin  hJi  eclogue  (Noa  patria}  fines  el  dttft^alin- 
quimiii  arva,  noa  patriam  fuf  inuia.)  But  beinf  ie> 
commended  to  Maoenas  by  A»iniui  Pollio.  who  con- 
manded  in  that  part  of  Italy,  be  obtained,  from  the  re* 
vpect  that  waa  due  to  hia  fine  R»a»ua«  a  proSaetion  whkA 
humanity  and  Justioe  owe  equally  lo  every  other  per> 
•on  that  was  Involved  in  this  ealamily.— Apoiaju  do 
Bell.  Civ.  lib.  V. 

4  Appian.  lib.  v. 
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UmMtimt  and  eVumir^ 
tum^  hod  Tiolent  hsndi  on  Nonioi^  a  centurion, 
who  cndeavoored  to  pneify  tbem,  and  even  threw 
Ub  into  the  river,  where  he  perished.  They 
afterwards  dmn^ged  the  dead  body  on  shore,  and 
placed  it  on  the  way  by  which  their  i^eneral  was 
to  pass,  aa  a  warning;  that  he  hioMelf  should  not 
slil^tthcardispleasare.  Qclavine  being  infonned, 
iiefoip  he  eame  abroad,  of  this  menacing  insult 
whieh  had  been  offered  to  his  authority,  saw  the 
neoessity  of  net  appearing  to  be  moved.  He 
passed  Uie  dead  body  withmit  seeminff  to  observe 
It,  made  the  intended  distribution  of  land  to  the 
troops^  and  affecting  to  consider  the  murder  of 
Nonius  as  the  effect  of  a -private  quarrel,  in 
whieh  he  was  to  take  no  part,  left  this  dangerous 
neeting  vrith  an  exhortation,  that  they  should  not 
^teaken  their  own.  cause  "by  qaarrdUng  among 

The  cohorts  whieh  Octavius  retained  for  the 
ofdinary  guard  of  his  own  person,  treated  him, 
OQ  oeeasion,  with  equal  dtflirespect.  As  an  in* 
stance  of  this  sort,  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of 
their  body  having,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  Equestrian  bench,  and  the  audi- 
ence being  scandahzed  at  this  act  of  presumption, 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  of  his  general ; 
b«t  tua  companions  behig  made  to  believe  that 
Its  WW  carried  away  to  he  put  to  death,  placed 
thamselves  in  the  way  of  Octavius,  as  he  passed 
fma  the  theatre,  and,  with  clamoun  and  threats 
cMf  instant  revengp,  demanded  their  fellow-aoldier 
to  be  restored.  Having  prevailed  in  this  particu- 
lar, they  called  opon  him  to  dedam  what  uaa^e 
he  had  received;  and  when  they  were  told  by 
'  hiamelf  that  no  riolence  hod  been  offered  to  him, 
they  alleffed  that  be  wae  hired  to  conceal  the 
tnitb,  toM  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
were  scarcely  to  he  appeased  by  hb  repeated  as- 
severations to  the  contrary. 

In  these  dangerous  times;  enormities  which 
were  cominitted  by  disorderiy  persons  of  any  de- 
flcription  being  imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  impunity.  Robbery  and  mur- 
deis  beoune  frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itaAft  as  well  as  the  prorincial  towns,  was  infest- 
ed by  persons  who,  either  from  necessity,  or  from 
the  iicenBe  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  npine.  No 
property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  persons 
of  all  partiw  equally  insecure.  At  Rome  the 
rent  of  houses  fell  to  a  fourth,  and  whole  streets 
appeared  to  be  deserted.* 

In  thb  distracted  scene,  nevertheless,  there 
were  j^ersons  who  envied  Octavius  the  liateful 
pre-enunence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
these  Manins,  the  person  entrusted'  with  the 
affiare  of  Mark  Antony,  Lucius  his  brother, 
now  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  his  wife; 
aspiring  to  a  share  of  the  government,  became 
impatient  of  an  administrstion  from  which  they 
thought  themselves  unfiurly  excluded.  Not  only 
L.  Antonius,  in  the  capacity  of  consul,  but  the 
othen  also,  in  right  of  the  sbsent  triumvir, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  distributing  the  lands  and  other 
rewBids  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Octa- 
vius a  aignal  advantage  over  his  cotleaj^e,  and 
fixed  the  expectations  of  all  men  upon  him  alone. 


inie.OBss.Ub.slvill.e.9. 


By  tiiese  means  he  fiBed  Italy  with  hie  own  re* 
tainen  and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  complained  that 
Mark  Antony  should  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  a  victory,  which  bad  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  his  con()uct  and  valour.  She  appealed 
to  the  legions,  presented  henelf  at  their  quai^ 
ters,  and,  with  her  children  in  her  arms,  implored, 
what  she  was  oleased  to  call,  a  matter  of  right 
in  behalf  of  her  nnsband. 

In  this  manner,  persons  repiesenting  the  alv 
sent  triumvir  endeavoured  to  divide  the  party, 
and  to  add  ^  the  scene  of  political  oonlbaion 
already  snbsnting,  a  brsach  and  opposition  of 
interest  among  tme  who  coounandca  thearmy« 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  fipom  the 
interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of  Do- 
mitios  Ahenabarbus  and  Sextus  Pompeius;  from 
the  opposite  ports  of  lllyricum  and  Sicily,  to  the 
tmportatiott  of  cum  and  other  necesaanea^  and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of 
property,  and  the  other  causes  which  intenmpted 
industry,  completed  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,,  although  they  were  willing  te  sob 
mit  to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to  be  long 
able  to  endure  their  present  suffenngs.  T)£ 
friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  load  Octavius 
vrith  the  blame  cif  these  evihs  and  thought  tiiis  a 
&vounible  opportunity  to  wrest  the  ^ovemmmt 
out  of  his  hands.  They  found  liiult  with  the  pro- 
vision he  had  made  for  the  army  as  too  scanty ; 
and  they  joined  -in  the  complaints  that  were 
made  by  the  sufllerrrs,  who  were  dispossessed  of 
their  property  to  make  way  for  the  soldien.  They 
afferted  a  desi«rn  to  restore  the  republic  t  anil 
Lucius  Antonius,  in  the  character  of  Romaix 
consul,  called  upon  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
oommonweaUh  to  appear  in  support  of  their  Ipfral 
magistrate.  He  professed  his  intention  to  nuike 
war  even  on  his  own  brother,  as  well  as  on  Oc^ 
tavius,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  present  usurpa* 
tions,  or  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  restoration 
of  the  laws.  But,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sions to  this  purpose,  he  himself  affecting  to  be- 
lieve that  his  person  was  in  danger,  put  his 
attendanu  under  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
at  the  head  of  a  military  force;  a  measure  that 
vnis  ever  considered  at  Rome  as  the  intimation 
of  a  design  to  usurp  the  government 

Octavius,  greatly  pr(^oked  by  these  attacks 
which  virere  made  upon  him  by  the  representa* 
tives  of  Antony,  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
via, whom,  at  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate^ 
he  had  betrothed  merely  to  serve  a  political  pur- 
pose, and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her  family, 
with  express  declarations  of  his  never  having 
had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife.  Fulvis, 
afiecting  to  consider  this  insult  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  mjuries,  appealed  to  Lepidus  in  behalt'of 
his  absent  colleagup,  and  withdrew  to  Pranest^-, 
whither  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  oondi- 
tioiis,  both  civil  and  military,  flocked  to  her 
standard.  Here  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  held  regular  councils,  and,  with  u 
svrord  by  her  side,  gave  the  parole,  and  frequently 
harangued  the  troops. 

'In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  rtipture,  repre- 
sentatjona  to  Antony,  and  preparations  for  war, 
were  equally  made  on  both  sides.  It  was  yet 
uncertain  how  the  army  might  divide  between 
the  parties.  Octavius  was  likely,  by  his  presence, 
to  command  the  superior  number;  but  great 
part  of  the  fbroea  now  in  Itally  had  been  feTifld  in 
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ilie  luund  of  Antony,  and  ftiH,  aoeoftfing  to  the 
cufltom  of  tiKMe  armieis  bore  his  name  on  their 
iifaieldfl.  The  two  leaion«  which  were  to  have 
been  tnneferred  to  Octavius,  to  reolaoe  thoee 
which  he  had  given  to  Antony  in  Macsodonia, 
were  tUll  retained  by  Lncius  Antonius  fiir  his 
brother.  The  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  consider- 
able armies^  ready  to  march  into  ItaJr,  were 
under  the  government  of  Ventidius,  of  rlancua, 
and  of  Asinius  Pollio,  who  were  the  adherents 
of  Antony^  and  likely  to  e8])ouse  his  cause.  An- 
tony himself)  by  the  superiority  of  his  military 
character,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  joint  opera- 
tions with  Octavius,  greatly  surpassed  him,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  with 
the  troops.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  his 
rival  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  not 
rashlv  to  draw  upon  himself,  in  this  quarrel,  the 
weight  of  his  colleague's  authority,  nor  to  disgust 
the  amy,  by  appearing  to  be  the  aggressor  in  a 
mur  between  their  leaders. 

Such  disputes  were  certainly  in  general  disa- 
greeable to  the  army,  who^  having  subdued  the 
republic,  hoped,  now  at  their  ease,  to  divide  its 
•poils.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Octavius, 
u  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
ihe  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he 
ibrmed  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  pnncipal  ofii- 
cers;  proposed  that  they  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  present  diasensbn,  and 
oblige  thme  who  were  in  fault  to  submit  to  their 
decrees. 

Fulvia  and  her  parttzans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name,  which  we  may 
triinslate  ihe  ammunition  9enate^^  and  refuel  to 
iittbait  their  cause  to  so  new  a  tribunal. 

The  army  in  genend  was  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect af  seeing  the  civil  war  renewed.  Two 
legions  that  lud  first  served  under  Cosar,  and 
afterwards  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered 
at  Aneona,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  with  in- 
treaties  that  the  parties  would  avoid  a  rupture. 
They  were  referred  by  Octavius  to  L.  Anto- 
nius,  who,  he  said,  was  the  aggressor;  and  pro- 
ceeding, Attended  by  a  great  concourse  bf  people 
to  Pr»nest6,  where  the  heads  of  the  opposite 
patty  weee  assembled,  beseecbed  them  to  spare 
the  republic  already  too  much  afflicted  with 
civil  dissensions.  They  were  told  for  answer, 
that  *' Octavius  was  the  aggressor;  that  while 
his  colIeagiM  was  raisine  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  army,  he  vras  artfuliy  chanffinff  the  inhabit 
taats  of  Italy,  and  occupvuig  S\  tlie  important 
stations  of  tlw  empire  with  his  own  retainers  and 
creatures;  that  the  money,  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  war  affsdnst  Seztus  Pom- 
fieiuB,  had  been  taken  from  ue  treasury,  was  by 
Octavius  diverted  from  its  use,  and  employed  in 
eorr«pting  the  troops  of  his  friend ;  that  the  es- 
tates of  the  proscribed,  under  the  pretence  of 
mles,  at  which,  besides  the  creatures  of  Octavius, 
there  was  no  man  to  purebase,  had  been  actually 
emplc^ed  by  him  for  the  same  purpose;  that,  if 
he  really  meant  to  avoid  a  rupture,  he  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  consulting  the  friends  of  his 
colleague,  who  were  equally  entitled  with  him- 
self to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  victory 
obtained  at  Philippt.  But  I  know,"  said  Lucius 
Antonius,  ''the  falsehood  of  Octavius;  while  he 
amuses  you  with  the  hopes  of  a  negotiation  and 
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heart  besides  your  interest,  he  is  anmng  himaelf 
with  the  utmost  dili^nce,  and  has  reinfoioed  the 
garrison  of  Brundusium,  with  an  evident  purpose 
to  obstruct  the  return  of  his  colleague^  and  your 
principal  friend,  into  Italy.** 

Octavius  being  in  possessbn  of  tbe  capital,  ia 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have^  not  only  tbe 
authority  of  government,  but  the  counteouioe 
likewise  of  all  the  more  respectable  atiataam  aii 
Rome  on  his  side,  called  an  aasemUy  ef  tbe 
senate,  at  which  he  invited  the  E()uestiian  eadar 
to  attend.  He  represented  to  this  assemUy  the 
calamities  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  the  jealousy  and  restless  ^bition  of  a  few 
persons,  who  called  themselves  the  fiiende  of 
Mark  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  witb  erne 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  these  evils.  Hr 
accordingly  obtained  a  deputation  to  be  aent  to 
Pneneste,  where  the  headB  of  the  opposite  perty 
were  still  assembled,  to  remonstcato  against  thesr 
procedure.  This  measure  however  had  no  ether 
efie^t  besides  that  wluch  Octavius  proposed  by 
it,  that  of  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  blerae 
of  all  the  evils  which  were  expected  to  follow. 

An  expedient  was  proposed,  more  fikehr  le 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  conference  to  be  faaU  by 
the  military  officen  of  the  opposite  aidea,  mhi, 
perceiving  themselves  about  to  be  involved  in  e 
quarrel,  were  extremely  averse  to  risk  aU  the  Ad- 
vantages they  had  already  obtained,  without  any 
prospect  of  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  nilitaiy 
congress  was  suggested  by  the  officen  themaehres, 
and  was  readily  embraced  by  their  leaden.  Gabii 
beinff  half  way  from  Prenest^  to  Rome^  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  at  which  they  ehoohl 
meet;  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
open  their  conference^  parties  of  hone  heviiig 
been,  from  some  remains  of  distrust,  without  any 
concert,  sent  forward  on  b<Ah  sides  to  eaooit  their 
deputies,  and  mutually  to  observe  each  other, 
they  met  unexpectedly  on  the  highway,  end 
eoming  to  blows,  numfaiera  were  killra  or  woand- 
ed,  and  the  intended  convention  was  dropped. 

Each  of  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  published  a  manifesto^  and  began  to 
assemble  in  a  hostile  manner.  Lucius  AntoQios 
had  ordered  new  levies,  and  with  these^  joined  to 
the  troops  already  on  foot,  under  the  authonty 
of  Ids  brother,  and  who  were  now  stationed  in 
the  nearer  province  of  Gaul,  under  Calenui^  he 
proposed  to  assemble  an  army  of  eleven  ksions. 

Octavius  ordered  six  legions  under  SalviSenuSi 
from  Spain ;  and  having  already  four  in  Italy, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  nnder 
the  designatbn  of  Pretorian  bands,  mede  tbe 
ordinary  guard  of  his  nenon,  he  Uxk  the  firid  le 
prevent  the  designs  ot  his  enemies. 

The  nobility  and  citizens  of  rank  were  divided ; 
but  the  greater  part,  who  had  yet  any  hopes  of 
seeing  the  civil  government  restored,  thonffht 
themselves  safer  in  the  party  of  the  ooosol  Lu- 
cius Antonius,  than  in  that  of  Cesar r and  ac- 
conlingly  repaired  to  his  camp. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  thus 
likely  to  divide  his  enemies,  roigbt  have  made 
himself  of  oonridorable  consequence^  or  miffbt 
have  obtained  advantageous  terms  nom  either 
party.  His  forces  had  been  seen  ^preatly  aag* 
mented  by  the  accession  of  two  legions,  the  re- 
mains of  the  wreck  atlPhilippi,  that  had  escaped 
with  Murcus.    He  might  have  got  a  footing  in 
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htfy,  and,  liy  fhe  fiivoonble  (fispositiaii  of  many 
who  felt  the  oppt«nion  of  the  pvcsent  govern- 
ment, m  dreaded  the  future  effects  of  Us  tYTsnny, 
might  have  held  the  balance  between  the  con- 
leiMin||  parties.  He^  noTectheless^  either  under 
the  notion  of  leaving  his  enemies  to  waste  their 
atiength  against  eack  other,  or  not  having  a 
sttflicient  genius  for  such  arduous  enterprises, 
suflered  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  contented 
faimielf  with  eiideavourin{[  to  secure  his  posses- 
i&on  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  he  hoped  to 
yetain  as  a  patrimony  independent  of  Rome. 

Ahenobarbui^  the  other  remaining  leader  or  re- 
pnsentative  of  the  republican  pai^,  who  was 
still  hovering  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  with 
the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  command- 
ed under  Brutus  and  Cassius^  made  fiequent 
descents,  and  plundered  the  recent  settlements  of 
the  veterans.  He  even  forced  his  way  into  the 
harbour  of  Brundusium,  took  some  galleys  be^ 
longing  to  Octavius,  and  laid  waste  the  a^acent 
oountiy ;  but,  while  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
equally  hostile  to  both  parties,  the  forces  of  the 
tnnmvirs,  indifferent  to  every  external  enemy, 
began  to  assemble  against  each  other.  Lepidus 
dedared  for  Octaviua,  and  these  two  having  leit 
the  city  together,  Lucius  Antonius  presented 
himself  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  Having 
assembled  the  people,  he  declared  that  his  inten- 
tion waft  to  restore  the  republic  His  brother,  he 
said,  for  the  future  desired  no  illegal  powers,  and 
was  ready  to  join  in  calling  Octaviua  and  Lepi- 
dus to  account  for  the  tyranny  they  had  lately 
exercised  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  event  of  this  contest 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  movements  .that  were 
inaking  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Qaul.  Satvi- 
dienus  bcdn^  on  his  marca  to  ioin  Octavias,  Aai- 
nius  and  Ventidius  hung  on  nis  rear.  Agrippa, 
on  the  prt  of  Cesar,  passed  the  Po  in  order  to 
join  SalviJicnus;  and  having  succeeded  in  this 
design,  they  obliged  Asinius  and  Ventidius  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  who  was  on  his  march  to  sup- 
port them. 

When  Antonius  came  to  a  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines^ on  the  Flaminian  way,  he  found  the  gorges 
of  these  mountains  already  occupied  by  Agrippa 
and  Salvidienus;  not  attempting  to  force  them, 
he  fell  back  to  Perusia,  and  sent  orders  to  Venti- 
dius to  join  him  by  some  other  route ;  but  Oc- 
tavius  Iiaving  got  possession  of  Sentinum  and 
Nursis,  two  posts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountains,  effectually  prevented  the  junction  of 
his  enemies,  assemhleid  all  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perusia,  and  invested  Antonius  iq 
that  place.  He  drew  a  Hue  of  circumvallation. 
extending  about  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  and 
p^ced  his  army  between  two  parallels,  equally 
strong,  against  any  attempts  that  were  likely  to  h& 
made  from  the  garrison,  or  from  the  field. 

Lucius  Antonius  being  thus  shot  up  in  Peru- 
sia during  the  autumn,  and  ^art  of  winter,  and 
all  the  e&rts  of  Fulvia,  Asinius,  Ventidius,  and 
Plancus,  to  succour  him  being  ineffectual,  he  was 
reduced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  th* -greatest 
extremities,  and  offered  to  capitulate. 

Octaviua,  in  accepting  this  offer,  with  his  usual 
address,  took  measures  to  divide  his  enemies,  or 
ttisow  the  seeds  of  futqre  jealousy  among  them. 
He  affected  to  distinguisn  the  regular  troops, 
which  had  been  formed  to  serve  under  his  col- 


leagoe  BfaHc  Aatoay,  fimm  the  Ramn  eitno^ 
or  rather  supposed  disoideriy  persans,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  this  insurrection.  The  fir^ 
from  pretended  respect  to  their  leader,  be  aUowed 
to  withdraw  with  honour;  the  others  he  required 
to  surrender  at  discrstian.  In  oomplyinff  wifli 
this  requidtion,  L.  Antonias  lamseli  set  die  ex- 
ample, went  forth  in  person  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands^  and  being  oouiteously  treated,  alleged 
his  duty  as  a  eivU  magistiate,  and  his  desire  to 
restore  the  commonwealth,  as  an  apology  for  hie 
conduct,  and  implored  merey  for  those  who  had 
embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design.  Octe- 
vius  replied,  "  That  as  his  enemies  Sad  surren- 
dered themselves  at  discretkm,  he  should  make 
no  remarks  on  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  taUi  of 
oonditionfl^  where  he  was  not  to  be  bound  bv  a 
treaty ;  that  he  must  now  eonsider  not  only  what 
his  enemies  had  merited,  but  what  was  due  to 
himself."  Having  found  among  his  prisoneni 
some  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  C»- 
sar,  he  vras  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
be  executed;  out  observing  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  offensive  to  his  own  amy,  he 
confined  his  severities  to  the  Roman  citizens^ 
who^  he  pretended,  had  on  this  occasion  acted 
with,  equal  animosity  to  the  army,  and  to  him- 
self. To  avenge  the  supposed  injurj  that  was. 
done  to  the  army,  all  persons  of  the  civil  descrip- 
tion, found  under  arma  were  put  to  death.  Of 
thesis^  Cannutius,  C.  Flavins,  Clodius,  Bythini- 
cus,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Appian.^  This 
'Cannutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassias  to  have  been 
the  tribune,  who  presenting  Oetavius  to  his  first 
aodienoe  from  the  people^  oontributed  so  much 
to  the  rise  of  his  fortunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ekecutions  were  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Oetavius^  and  in  the 
manner  of  sacrifices  to  the  manea^  or  to  the  divi- 
nity^  of  Julius  Cnsar>  In  this  form,  however 
detestable,  they  were  supposed,  in  that  age,  to 
carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  which  sanctified  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  ordered,  and  witli 
which  Oetavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian 
order  are  said,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius, 
to  have  perished  m  this  manner.'  The  magis- 
trates and  council  of  Perusia,  being  separately 
ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  mercy,  but  had 
one  ffeneral  answer.  You  must  die.*  The  place 
itseli;  whether  by  the  desperation  of  its  inoabi- 
tants,  or  by  the  outrage  or  those  who  were  now 
become  masten  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  countnr  around  being  de- 
serted, or  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
cleared  of  its  former  possessors,  became  a  prey  to 
such  folbwers  of  the  army  as  chose  to  occupy  it^ 

At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octaviua 
was  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  aoe; 
and  though,  in  former  examples  of  cruelty,  dim 
youth  may  have  been  overruled  or  misled  by  the 
partv-rage  of  his  coUeaguos,  yet,  in  this  instance, 
he  himMlf  betrayed  a  merciless  nature,  in  the 
efiects  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  share,  or  to 
divide  the  blame  ^  and  the  world  began  to  dread 
more  from  the  sepante  power  which  be  was 
about  to  establish,  than  they  did  from  the  joint 
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m&tfuy  adherents  of  Antony  bein^  duperaed  or 
iut  off,  his  relations  and  retainers  fied  in  different 


i  IB  iHiKh  he  bote  ft  part^  with  per- 
■oa%'of  whom  the  one  fias  contemned  £»  want 
(tf  capacity,  and  the  other  detested  for  his  profli- 
gate manners. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
XT.  C.  713.  war  in  Italy,  Domitms  Calnnns 
and  Asintus  PolUo  had  been  dee* 
L.Dom.Calr  ^^^  consols ;  and  the  year  fol- 
Pome.  ***"  lowing  that,  in  which  these  trans- 
actions passed,  is  accordingly  dated 
or  inscribed  with  their  names.  They  were 
prevented,  howevi^r,  by  this  breach  between  the 
adherents  of  Antony  and  of  Ciesar,  from  taking 
the  formal  possession  of  their  office. 

Pollio^  holding  bis  cnmminion  from  Mark 
Antony,  although  he  had  no  opportunity  to  act, 
was  understood  to  join  with  the  brother  in  the 
late  division  of  their  parties.  While  the  war 
continued,  being  stationed  in  his  province  in  the 
district  of  Venetia,  he  carried  on  a  correspond* 
ancewith  Ahenobarbus,  and  representing  Lucius 
Antoniaa,  with  his  title  of  Roman  consul,  as 
legal  head  of  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  engage 
iluit  officer  on  his  side;  but,  in  the  event  of  the 
war,  this  Gorrespondenoe  was  broke  off*,  and  the 
militai 
cut 
directions.  . 

Fulvia,  escorted  by  three  thousand  horse,  took 
the  road  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence,  with 
Plancus  and  some  other  attendants,  under  the 
convoy  of  five  galleys,  sailed  to  Qreeoe.^  Julia, 
the  aged  mother  of  Antony,  fook  refuge  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Thither  nkewiBe 
fled  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  with  his  wife  Li- 
via  Drusilla,  and  her  infant  son,  persons  often  to 
bo  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  as 
principal  sharers  in  that  power  which  now 
seemed  to  be  raised  on  the  nun  of  their  fortunes. 
Others  had  reconrae  to  the  protection  of  Aheno- 
barbus on  the  coast  tff  Apulia. 

While  the  relations  of  Antony  in  Italy  were 
engaged  in  this  unfortunate  contest,  he  himself 
had  passed  from  Greece  through  Asia  into 
Egypt,  where,  believing  all  his  difficulties  were 
at  an  end,  he  indulged  liis  natural  disposition  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  At  Ephesus  he  had 
assembled  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  proposed  a  contribution,  and  re- 
firesented  the  occasion  which  obliged  his  col- 
ea^es  and  himself  to  make  a  demand  for  money. 
"They  were  about  to  disband  the  army,"  he 
said,  *'*  consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
legions,  to  whom  were  due  great  arrears  of  piw, 
together  vritb  deserved  rewaras  and  gratuities  for 
past  services.  One  of  my  coUflawuea,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  is  gone  into  Italy  to  provide  settlements 
for  this  numerous  army,  or  rather  to  remove  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  onler  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  task  of  finding  supplies  of 
money  ties  upon  me,  and  I  am  persus.ded  you 
will  own  we  are  very  moderate,  when  we  demand 
no  more  than  you  gave  to  our  enemies.  Neces- 
sity, however,  obliges  us  to  exact,  in  one  year, 
what  Brutus  and  Caasius  levied  in  two."  "You 
will  please  then  to  order,"  said  one  of  the  audi- 
ence, ^two  summers  and  two  harvests  in  this 
wonderful  year;  for  you,  who  can  command  us  to 
pay  thelax  of  two  years  in  one,  can  likewise  order 
the  fruits  of  both  years  to  be  gathered  in  oiie."^ 
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Antony,  wbo  paid  more  legari  to  witthftn  to 
the  considerations  ather  of  humanity  or  jnatiot, 
was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  agreed  thaet 
the  proposed  subsidy  should  be  levied  in  tsm 
years,  instead  of  one.'  From  EphesmL  he  tiwei- 
led  by  the  coast  towards  Syria,  laid  hmrj  ooO' 
tributions,  disposed  of  lands  and  omuoxy  ar«t% 
of  which  he  made  gifb  to  his  rstainem  and  lol- 
lowers.  He  receim  frequent  applieatioos  lor 
such  &vourB  fiiom  those  who  attended  him,  widei' 
pretence  that  the  estates,  which  they  ooweied, 
were  either  deserted  or  occupied  by  an  enemy. 
To  his  cook,  in  perticuhir,  he  u  said  to  have  given 
the  grant  of  a  large  possession,  for  having  pleased 
him  in  the  dressing  of  a  supper.  In  hia  own  be- 
havioui^  he  exhibited  that  dissipation  and  extia- 
vagance,  to  which  he  ever  returned  in  the  mo- 
ments of  triumph  and  relaxation,  and  showed,  in 
tho  gayety  and  festivity  of  Ids  court,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  melancholy  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  province  were  seized  on  im 
approach.4  He  had  probably  seen  Cleopaftm  in 
Italy,  during  her  intuiacy  vrith  Jnfius  CsHar; 
and  now,  supposing  bimseif  come  in  phice  of  that 
successful  adranturer,  as  head  of  the  emptn*,  he 
thought  of  this  prise  as  the  rewaid  tif  his  labowrs, 
and  possibly  considered  her  as  the  principal  ob- 
iect  of  his  jonmey  to  the  eaiA.  In  oraer  to 
neighten  the  scene  t>f  their  meeting,  with  a  fiurce 
to  consist  of  a  supposed  quarrel  and  reoonciiia- 
tion,  he  aflected  to  believe  a  report  of  her  having 
ordered  her  fleet  from  Cyprus  to  join  that  of  Css- 
sius  in  the  kte  war,  and  he  sent  her  a  formal 
summons  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  and  to  give  in 
her  answere  to  this  heavy  charge. 

Cleopatra  accordingly  appeared  on  the  Cjdnns 
on  board  a  galley,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
dazzled  the  Koman  trkimvir  with  the  protfnsion 
of  her  ornaments,  the  elegance  of  her  equipsge, 
and  the  charms  of  her  peraon.  She  was  now 
about  nine  and  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  mannen  of 
different  nations,  particulaify  instructed  in  the 
Ktereture  of  the  Greeks^  and  being  in  the  matu- 
rity of  wit  and  beaMy,  she  i<nnea  the  aita  of  a 
coquet,  with  all  the  aocompnshments  which  be- 
came the  birth  and  the  high  condition  of  a  aneen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  vrith  Antony,  she  pleaded 
that  he  should  begin  vrith  acoeptmg  her  inrita^ 
tion.  At  their  first  entertainment,  owerving  that 
his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp^she  humoured 
him  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  ium  in 
the  freedom  of  her  conversation. 

From  thenceforward  Antony  laid  aside  all 
business,  followed  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  her 
kingdom,  leaving  his  own  provinces  exposed  to 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  soon  afWr  as- 
sailed and  overrun;  and  while  this  storm  was 
ragir^  in  the  east,  and  his  brother,  with  his 
other  adherents  in  Italy,  were  struggling  for  his 
share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and 
obKged  to  fly  or  submit  to  his  rival,  he  pused  the 
winter  at  Alexandria  in  frolic  and  dissipation.* 
To  ppratify  the  jeaiousv  of  Cleopatra,  he  ordertc 
Araino&  her  sister  and  competitor  for  the  throne, 
who  haMitherto  been  confined  at  Miletus,  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  every  other  particular,  be  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  governed  by  her  capriee,  and 
with  the  ensigns  and  attendance  of  a  Roman  con- 
sul, and  first  officer  of  the  state  in  the  empire, 


3  ftat.  to  Antonio. 
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lired  fika  •  bo^  under  Uw  inSne^oe  of  bit  StA 
amour.  The  ooune  of  hn  pfeasuraB,  however, 
wu  in  a  fittle  time  efiectually  interrupted,  by  a 
veport  of  the  state  of  his  afiairs  in  Syria  aiui  the 
Leaser  Ask. 

Paoonis,  the  son  cit  the  Jong  of  Paithia,  had 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  a  grea^  army,  had 
overrun  Syna^  and  was  malun^  hasty  advances 
in  Cilicia.  He  was  conducted  m  this  expedition 
by  Labienua^  a  Roman  officer,^  who,  on  the  part 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius^  had  resided  at  the  court 
of  Parthia  while  the  &te  of  the  empire  yet  re- 
mained in  suspense  at  Phillppi,  and  who  now 
persuaded  the  Jrarthians  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  opulent  provinces  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which,  together  with  the  Roman  republic  itself 
were  become  the  possession  of  mere  adventurers, 
unacknowledged  and  unsupported  by  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Upon  this  alarm,  Antony  had  assembled  the 
naval  forces  of  Asia  and  of  Cgypt»  and  had  set 
sail  with  two  htmdred  g^Ieys  for  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia;  when  the  miaconiluct  and  dbtressof 
his  relations  in  Italy  were  reported  to  him,  and 
showed  him  the  necessity  of  directing  thither  the 
armament  which  he  had  fitted  out  against  the 
Parthians,  in  order  to  re-estabKsh  his  interest, - 
and  to  save  the  remains  of  his  power.^  Having 
committed  the  command  of  his  forces  in  Asia 
therefore  to  Ventidius,  he  steered  for  Greece. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  A^ens,  he  was  received  by 
Fulvia,  whose  salutations  were  probably  less 
flattering  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  lately 
accustomed  in  Egypt  The  husband  and  tlie 
wife,  on  this  occasion,^  were  mufiually  disposed  to 
blame  and  to  recriminate.  He  -comploxned  of 
the  flame  which  had  been  so  unseasonably  raised 
m  his  affidrs  in  Italy,  and  she  of  his  notenous 
infidelities  to  her  bed,  and  of  .his  remissness  in 
the  care  of  his  interest  She  was  supposed,  in 
fomenting  the  late  quarrel  with  Octavius,  to 
have  actM  so  much  from  jealousy  of  Cleopatra, 
as  to  have  industriossly  created  troubles  in  Italy, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  rrtum  of  her  husband  from 

A.t  Athetis,  Antony  was  likewise  mca  bjr  Scri- 
honius  Libo^  the  fiither-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  who,  under  pretence  of  condocting  his 
mother  Julia  in  safety  to  her  son,  brought  over- 
tures of  an  alliance,  and  proposals  to  form  some 
concert  for  the  conduct  of  their  operations  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Italy  against  Octavius.  To 
this  proposal,  however,  Antony  made  no  decbive 
reply.  In  the  late  partition  of  the  empire,  Italy 
was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate  lot  of  any 
of  the  triumvirs 4  but  beini^  equally  open  to  all  of 
thcni,  Antony  professed  being  on  his  way  thither, 
not  as  an  enemy  of  Octavius,  but  as  hid  coUea^e 
in  the  government,  equally  interested  with  him- 
f^'f  to  preserve  the  eapital  of  the  empire  undis- 
torl^ed.  In  answer  to  Ldbo,  therefore,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  obligation  to  Sextus  Pompeius, 
for  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  Iiad 
treated  his  relation,  assured  him,  that  if  an  op- 
portunity ofiercd,  he  should  be  happy  to  return 
the  favour ;  and  that  if  he  were  obligeri  to  make 
war  on  Octavius,  he  should  bo  glad  of  Pompey^s 


;  orjmQiw 


wim 


6  flMyposed  to  be  the  son  of  him  who  nenred  under 
i*iiius  Oaewir,  in  the  roduction  of  Qaul,  and  afterwards 
rjainut  him  in  the  eivil  war. 

7  Appian.  ds  BeU.  Civ.  Uh.  r.    Plat,  in  Antonio. 


ted  otherwiae^  shookl  not  neglect  his  itttanBt  id 
adjusting  the  treaty. 

Octavius  being  informed  of  this  interview, 
seized  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 
raising  suspicions  agajnst  Antony  in  the  minds 
of  the  veterans.  ^  published  the  uitelliflenoa 
be  had  received  of  his  correspondence  witn  the 
head  of  the  Pompeian  faction,  and  reprei^nted  it 
as  a  prelude  to  some  scheme  for  restonng  the  ene- 
mies of  the  bite  Cssar,  for  re-estaUiuiing  the 
ancient  possessors  of  land  in  Italy,  and,  conse* 
o  uently,  for  dispossessing  the  veterans  of  the  set- 
tlements recently  made  in  their  fiivoor.  Bt 
spreading  these  reports  in  the  army,  he  took 
measures  to  strengthen  faunself,  in  case  hi  sbeuki 
find  it  necesssiry  to  refuse  his  colleague  a  ftee  ad> 
misskMi  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  Calenui^ 
who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  Antonys 
forces  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  dymg,  OctavtiM 
repaired  to  the  quarters  of  tnose  troops,  gained 
them  over  to  his  own  interest,  and,  in  oi3er  to 
secure  their  fidelity,  made  the.  necessary  change 
of  their  officers.  By  these  means,  after  he  had 
supplanted  the  party  of  his  rival  in  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  Italy,  he  now  dispossessed 
them  of  the  Cisalpine  Graul,  for  which  their  leader 
had  so  long  contended  against  the  senate. 

At  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Greece,  Octaviue 
could  muster  a  land  force  greatly  superifw  to  any 
that  could  be  formed  agamst  bin^  even  bj  tfate  . 
junction  of  his  rival  with  Ahenobarbus  and  Sex- 
tus Pompeius ;  but  he  was  so  much  inferior  in. 
shipping,  that  if  their  fleets  should  unite,  they 
must  be  masters  of  the  coast,  and  prevent  all  the 
importations  by  which  Italy  was  supplied  horn 
abroad.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  some  jealonsy  be- 
tween them,  or  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
Antony  with  Scribonius  Libo  and  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  he  made  oflers  of  marriage*to  Sciibo- 
nia,  the  sister  of  Libo^  and  aunt  of  PompNsy's 
wife;  and  this  proposal  being  fitvouraUy  received 
by  the  brother,  he  sent  Mucaa,  the  mother  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  with  an  honourable  retinue,  to 
en^e  her  son  likewise  to  promote  the  intended^ 
alliance.  By  these  means,  he  hoped  to  amuse, 
or  to  soften,  the  animosity  of  that  family  against 
himself;  or  at  least,  by  these  appearances  of  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Sextus  Pompeius, 
in  his  turn,  to  alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  diacon- 
oert  any  plan  which  his  rival,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  breach  with  himself,  might  have  fonned  for  a 
coalition  with  the  remains  of  the  republican  party« 
This  marriage  with  Scribonia,  was  the  second 
project  of  the  same  kind  which  Oetavius  had 
formed  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  merely  to 
lull  the  vigilance,  or  to  blunt  ihe  animosity  of  his 
antagonists,  while  he  himself  continued  to  pumue 
his  principal  object  with  unremitting  attention 
and  ardour. 

Antony,  in  every  eompanson  with  Octavius, 
not  only  had  the  advantage  of  yean^  but  was 
reckoned  the  better  soldier ;  and  having  bad  the 
principal  share,  if  not  the  whole  honour  of  thf» 
victory  at  Philippi,  had  great  autlunrily  in  the 
armjr,  and  was  likely,  wherever  he  appeared,  to 
be  favourably  received  by  all  the  troops  who  had 
any  where  served  under  his  command.  These, 
however,  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  were  sent  b^  his  crafty  rival  ii 
thfi  distant  fraivinces.    Lepidnt  to^  Mtfaough 
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^  had  hiOwtto  Mxrakned  m  the  hie  pottition  df 
Uie  emmie,  bj  wlueh  he  had  been  atnpped  of  his 
equal  sdato  in  the  power  of  a  trinmvir;  yet,  aa 
he  was  snflered  to  retain  the  title,  and  mij^ht 
throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  either  of  the 
other  parties,  or  fbmish  a  pretence  for  some  part 
of  the  army  to  follow  hinv  it  was  thought  proper, 
en  the  present  occasion,  to  remove  him  to  a  dis- 
tance. ^  For  this  purpose,  the  government  of 
Africa  was  asaignea  to  him,  and  he  himself,  with 
SIX  legions  of  doubtful  inclinations,  was  dismissed 
to  take  pooacsoirm  of  that  province. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  strengthening  him- 
self in  Italy,  or  removing  every  object  of  dutrust 
from  that  country.  Antony,  with  a  less  pacific  ap- 
pearance than  he  ha<l  hitlierto  preserved,  set  ou^ 
from  Athena,  and  leaving  Fuivia  ill  at  Sicyon, 
joined  at  Coreyra  his  fleet,  which  had  come  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  from  thence  aatled  with 
two  hundred  galleys  for  the  coast  of  Italy.  He 
was  joined  by  Ahenobarbus  in  his  passage,  and 
steered  directly  for  Brundusium.  As  there 
was  no  deelareid  quarrel  betwixt  himself  and 
Octavhis,  he  expect  to  be  admitted  into  this 
port;  but  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
Ke  landed  at  some  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
invested  or  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea  and  by 
land.  Having  thus  committed  hostilities,  he  no 
longer  hentatMl  in  accepting  the  alliance  of  Sex- 
tos rompeius  against  Octavius,  and  proposed  to 
Mm  to  make  a  descent  some  where  on  the  oppo- 
.  h-ito  coast  of  Italy,  to  distract  the  forces  of  their 
common  enemy,  while  he  himself  continued  the 
nem  of  Brundusium. 

Sextus  Pompeius  accoidingly,  notwithstanding 
that  the  manias  of  his  relation  Scribonia  with 
Octavius  had  tucen  place,  not  suffering  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  artifice,  landed  at 
Thurio,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  and  of  the  country  from 
thence  to  Conaentia.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  Menaa^  one  of  his  adnurals,  into  Sardinia, 
who  got  poaseasbn  of  that  island,  and  gained  to 
hisuarty  two  legions  that  were  stationed  there. 

Octavius  sent  Agrippa  to  oppose  Pompey, 
while  he  himself  advanced  for  the  lelier  of 
Brondusiam,  but  in  a  manner  which  confirmed 
the  former  suspicions  of  his  personal  courage. 
Being  taken  ill  on  the  march,  he  stopped  short 
at  Canusium,  and  suffered  Brundusium  to  fM 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  Agrippa  acted  with 
more  vigour  MDreesed  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
landed  near  Tarentum,  obliged  them  to  abandon 
tiioir  conquests,  and  to  take  refu^  in  their  ships. 

After  Antony  had  got  possession  of  Brundu- 
Mum,  it  soon  appearad  that  this  unprofitable 
qutfiel  was  equally  disagieeable  to  the  armies 
on  both  sides,  and  each  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himself  to  the  troops  endeavoured 
to  load  nis  antagonist  with  the  blame.  Antony 
complained  that,  without  any  ofilence  on  his  part, 
the  ports  of  Italjr  had  been  shut  up  against  tiirn. 
Octavius  recriminated,  bv  ailing  the  corre- 
spondent of  Antony  with  the  Pompeian  party, 
and  excused  his  own  conduct,  in  the  order  he 
had  given  to  shut  the  port  of  Bmndusium,  al- 
leging, that  this  precaution  was  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  troops  in  his  servke,  but 
against  Ahenobarbus,  one  of  the  asssssins  of 
^Bsar.  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
«poh  Italy. 

•la 


were  lecd^td,  as  the  troops  had  freqneat  inter* 
conne,  their  mutual  inchnations  to  peace  be« 
came  known  to  each  other;  and  offiocn^  who 
had  access  to  both  their  kaden,  made  ionnal 
proposals  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
Antony,  to  evince  his  willingness  to  spare  the 
blood  of  the  legions^  dismissed  Ahenobarbus,  un- 
der pretence  of  employing  him  to  execute  a  oom- 
mission  in  Bithynia,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
instructions  to  Sextus  Pompeius  to  withdraw 
from  the  coast 

In  this  disposition  of  the  parties,  accounts  were 
received  of  the  death  of  Fuivia,  an  event  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  negotiation  for  peace,  as  il 
gave  nopes  of  cementing  the  alliance  of  parties 
by  a  family  connexion.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed, that  the  sister  of  Octavius,  and  the  widow 
of  MarcelluB,  should  be  married  to  Antony :  and, 
upon  this  basis,  a  treaty  was  framed,  including  a 
new  partition  of  the  empire,  by  which  all  the 
east,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum,  was  assigned  to  Antony. 
The  west,  from  thence  to  the  ocean  and  tha 
British  channel,  was  assigned  to  Octavius.  Italy, 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  mi- 
sery of  soldiers  for  the  support  of  their  armies^ 
was  to  be  equally  open  to  ootb.  LefNdus  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  pqasession  of  Afika. 
Ahenobarbus  was  included  in  this  treaty,  and 
declared  at  peace  with  the  heads  of  the  empire; 
but  Sextus  P<Mnpeius,  notwithstanduig  his  late 
confederacy  with  Antony,  and  his  newly  con- 
tracted rektion  with  Ooavius,'  was  stiU  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be  opposed  by 
Octavius,  while  the  war  with  the  Partmans  w&is 
supposed  sufficient  to  occupy  the  forces  of  An- 
tonv. 

tJTpon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  leaden 

£ve  mutual  entertainments,  and  the  tfoope,  re- 
tsed  from  the  unpipfitable  task  of  making  war 
on  each  other,  returned  to  the  more  agreeable 
occupation  of  receiving  the  rewanls  of  their  ser- 
viceSk  They  underat<x)d,  Uiat  Antony  had  gone 
into  Asia  to  raise  the  money,  which  was  wanted 
to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  to  satisfy  their  claims : 
they  had  manifoU  scores,  in  which  they  slated 
the  rewards  and  gratuities  which  they  had  been 
made  to  expect  on  different  occasions,  and  they 
now  became  clamorous,  in  particular,  for  the 
sums  which  had  been  so  liberally  promised  them 
before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  same  violence 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  employ  against 
the  civil  government  of  their  country,  thcn^  were 
ready  at  tunes  to  turn  against  their  own  leaders. 
Thejr  addressed  their  £mands,  on  the  present 
occasion,  chiefly  to  Antony.  From  him  tfaey 
required  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  col- 
lected in  Asia;  and  surrounding  him  in  a  mu- 
tinous manner,  would  not  have  abstained  from 
violence  to  his  person,  if  tlie^  had  not  been 
pacified  by  Octavius,  who,  ^  having  been  the  in- 
strument of  fiirmer  liberalities,  had  credit  enough 
with  ^he  army  to  make  them  acquiesce  ia  the 
apology  which  was  made  for  the  dday  of  their 
payment,  and  in  the  fresh  assunncoi,  which 
were  now  given,  that  all  the  promises  which  had 
been  formerly  inade  to  them  should  be  faithfully 
performed. 
All  discontents  for  the  pnscnt  being  woapeuA 
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0S,  the  legiont  sabnoittecl  (o^bd  imt  into  dfffinmt 
qiMutera,  and  the  leaden^  with  every  appeeianee 
u  «  peirfeet  Teconciliatioii,  set  out  for  Rome. 
They  made  their  entry  into  the  city  together,  on 
honeba^,  and  dreesed  in  triumphal  ims;  they 
were  received  by  the  people,  of  every  rank  and 
eondiCion,  with  demonstrationa  of  joy,  which,  un- 
der the  senaeof  a  deliverance  ftom  the  proapect 
of  a  dvii  was,  that  had  ao  recently  threatened  the 
xnhabitaiita  of  Italy,  waa  very  general  and  veiy 
flinoere. 

The  pacific  appearancea,  with  which  the  joint 
aovereigiM  of  the  empire  made  their  entry  at 
Rome,  were  oonfirmeid  by  the  actual  mamaffe 
of  Antony  with  Octavia ;  and  it  waa  expected, 
that  the  late  rivab,  now  become  brothem,  oy  thia 
marriage,  were  to  govern  lor  the  future  with  much 
covdiahtv  and  mutual  confidence.  Antony,  to 
evince  the.atnoerity  of  thii  intention  on  hia  own 
part,  pot  Maniufl,  the  confident  of  hie  brother 
and  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  aa  being  the  auppoeed 
author  of  the  late  tumulta  in  Italy;  and  probably, 
ttie  more  fully  to  ahow  how  ftr  he  waa  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  conuderalion  to  his  preaent  con- 
nexion, he  betrayed  a  aeeret  oorreapondenoe, 
which  Salvidienus,  an  oflSoer  aervins  under  Oc- 
taviua,  had  maintained  with  himaelf  during  the 
siege  of  Brundoeium.  Thia  ofiSoer,  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  detection,  being  oondemned  for 
treachery,  killed  himself.^ 

Upon  the  fiiith  of  theae  pubUc  renundationa 
of  alt  partial  attachmenta,  Octaviua  and  Antony, 
in  the  character  of  collegiate  aovereigna,  paaaed 
the  remainder  of  the  preaent  year,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following,  at  Rome,  with  great  appearance 
of  concord.  Thia  circumstance  was  m  aome 
measure  ascribed  to  the  discretion  of  Octavia, 
who,  during  the  same  period,  waa  delivered  of  a 
chiM  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of  this  new 
relation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  union;  but,  notwithstanding 
theae  flattering  appearancea,  Italy  still  sulfered 
under  the  distresses  of  a  War,  subsisting  with 
those  who  were  in  poaseaaion  of  Sicily  aiKl  Sar- 


Seztua  Pompeius,  exasperated  b^  the  treatment 
he  had  received  from  both  partiea  in  the  late 
and  nowi 


quarrel  and  reconciliation,  and  now  poencaoed  of 
a  considerable  naval  force,  bkicked  up  the  porte 
of  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  importation  of 
com.  The  mhabitants  of  thA  towns  were  re- 
duced to  great  distreas.  Those  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became  outrageoua,  and,  in 
contempt  of  the  military  foroe  by  which  they 
weve  governed,  roae  in  tumults,  pulled  down  the 
luHiaes  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
sufferinfls,  and  even  attacked  the  triumvira  with 
,  reproaches  and  violence.  Havine  furnuhed 
tiiemselves  with  armsj  they  resisted  the  troops 
that  were  employed  to  queU  them,  and,  in  their 
imquent  oonmcts^  covered  the  streets  with  the 


The  triumvira  were  inclined  to  end  theae  trou- 
hlen^  by  urging  with  visour  the  war  aaainst  Pom- 
pey,  in  order  M  oblige  him  to  open  the  seas;  but 
lor  tl:^  purpose,  a  great  reinforcement  of  ahipping 
waa  neoesaary,  and  a  tax  was  imposed,  in  order 
to  defmy  the  expeoae  of  a  fleet  A  public  bur- 
den coming  ao  unseasonably,  greatly  increaaed 
the  general  discontent     The  inhabitants  of 

8  Xivli  Spitoinc,  lib.  czsvii. 
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Rome,  aHhoogh  they  had  suflfeied  ihemKlvM  to 
be  strtpt  of  their  politieal  consequence  as  Roman 
dtixena,  still  felt  the  wanta  of  nature,  and  were 
provoked  by  exaetiona  that  afiected  their  mopeity: 
the?  took  courage  from  the  diaoiders  of  the  times, 
and  ventured  to  ccnsuro  a  usurpation,  which 
they  had  not  dared  to  reaist  "ibdv,  the  head 
of  the  empire,**  the^  aaid,  "  long  uae^  to  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxation,  was  not  only  torn  by  do- 
mestic ware^  but  impoveriahed  by  an  extortion 
that  was  practiKd  to  support  quarrels,  not  with 
foreign  enemiea,  but  with  Romans,  ana  to  gratify 
the  vaniw  or  emulation  of  feUow-citizens,  who 
exhausted  all  the  atrength  of  the  commonwealth, 
merely  to  appropriate  the  government  of  it  to 
themselves ;  for  tni%  so  many  respectable  citizens 
had  been  proscribed ;  for  thu,  sword  end  hadne 
were  atill  permitted  to  lage,  and  the  children  6^ 
the  first  fiimilies  in  Ronoe,  in  order  U>  revenoe 
their  personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  their 
aubaiatence,  were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  ban- 
ditti and  of  pimtea.** 

The  populace  of  Rome,  instigated  by  theae  re- 
preaentationi^  tore  down  the  proclamation,  in 
which  the  new  tax  waa  impoeed ;  and  seeming  to 
recover  their  former  conaequence,  thouch  now 
under  the  government  of  military  force,  they  be- 
came more  riotous  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  in  the  utmoat  ebuae  of  their  dvil  liberty,  vad 
in  the  height  of  their  democratical  power. 

It  became  neceaaarj,  on  account  of  the  riots, 
and  the  growing  aoarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne» 
gotiation  with  Sextua  Pompeiua,  as  the  speedkst 
means  of  relief  from  the  present  distress.  Octa- 
vius  once  more  availed  hunaelf  of  the  relation  he 
had  acquired  to  the  family  of  Pompey,  by  his  msr- 
riase  with  Scribonia,  invited  Libo  to  a  viaft  in 
Italy,  and  by  hia  meana  propoaed  an  interview 
between  the  parties^  to  be  held  at  Puteoli  in  the 
bay  of  BaiiB. 

Sextua  Pompeius  having  agreed  to  thia  pro- 
posal, came  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  An- 
tony and  Octaviua  went  to  Puteoli  by  land, 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
numerous  military  escort  In  order  that  the 
partiea  might  meet  in  aafiety,  it  was  propoaed, 
that  each  uioukl  havea  aeparate  pkOform,  erected 
on  piles  to  be  driven  in  the  sea,  reaching,  on  the 
one  side^  from  the  shore,  on  the  other,  from  Pom* 
pey's  slup^  so  aa  to  bring  the  parties  sufficiei|tlv 
near  to  bold  their  conference,  though  still  witn 
such  a  space  or  interval  between  than,  as  might 
mutually  secure  them  from  any  insult  or  vidence. 
Theae  preparations  being  made,  the  fleet  of 
Sextua  Pompeius  lansed  itself  on  the  one  ade, 
and  the  land  army  of  Uie  triumvin  on  the  other. 
As  the  interests  of  all  men  were  involved  in  the 
issue,  their  expectations  were  neatly  raised.  The 
shores,  the  cufla^  the  high  wnds  were  covered 
witli  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  scene,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  the  event  At  the  first  con* 
ference^  the  triumvin  oflcred  Pompev  a  safe  re- 
turn to  Rome,  with  an  eouivalent  for  his  fiithei'a 
estate.  He  demanded  admission  into  the  trium* 
viiatc,  instead  of  Lepidus,  who  appeared  in  eflect 
to  be  alvady  excluded.  Aa  they^  Parted  without 
any  agreement,  a  general  diaaatislaction  appeared 
among  thei/adlierents  and  followers  on  botn  sides. 
Pompey  feared  the  defection  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  followed  him ;  and  as  he  had  Uitely  put 
Mureus,  a  principal  oflScer  of  his  partf,  to  death, 
Ixom  a  jealousy  of  this  aort,  he  waa  inclined  to 
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believe  that  wmif  of  Ue  pvitf  were  ditpoeed  to 
afioept  of  any  temnfii  umI  to  tceat  for  themaeWeib 

Tne  diBtienes  of  Ital;^,  on  the  other  haodi 
strongly  urged  thetriamTicito  make  the  neoee- 
«ry  coDoeauonb;  and  both  parties  eame  to  a  ae* 
•cond  interviewi  with  better  inciiDadoiiii  to  adjust 
their  difieiences.  It  was  aocordingl^y  agreed^ 
that  Pompey  should  remain  in  possession  of  Si- 
cily, Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  that  the  Pdoponne- 
aus  should  likewise  be  ceded  to  him,  and  a  sum 
of  money  be  paid  in  compensation,  for  the  loeses 
of  his  family ;'  that  all  the  exiles  new  under  Us 
protection,  except  such  as  were  ooncemed  in  the 
death  of  Cssar,  shoukl  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  9  fourth  part  of  their  fomer  estates^ 
tliat  the  navi^tion  of  the  seas  of  kaly  shetttU  be 
free,  and  vessels  immediately  suffered  to  pass 
from  Sicily,  and  all  the  neighbonring  coiiinlTiea, 
which  tvero  accustomed  to  aupffly  the  Italians 
with  corn. 

This  treaty  being  ractified,  was  transmtted  to 
Aome,  and  connimttccl  to  the^  keeping  of  vestal 
virgins.  Every  cause  of  hostility  or  distrust  be- 
tween the  parties  being  thus  done  awaT,  their 
plstforms  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  planks,  and 
they  embraced  each  other,  Tliosq,  who  were 
near  enough  to  see  this  signal  -oif  peace,  raised  a 
about,  which  was  returned  from  the  multiludes 
which  crowded  the  ships  and  the  neighbouring 
shores.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  the  joy  that 
was  oocaabned  by  the  present  event,  as  luiving 
suffered  under  the  distresses  and  hardships  wIhcE 
were  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historiani^  seeming  to  feel  for  those  who  were 
concerned  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted  thinr 
genius  in  describing  it ;  and  among  other  partio«- 
urs,  have  recorded,  that  friends  and  relations,  who 
had  been  long  separated,  being  to  meet  in  peace, 
crowded  wi£  fl[reat  ardour  to  the  strand;  that 
persons  who  haS  no  such  particular  motive,  being 
seized  with  the  general  eoaitagbn,  pressed  to  have 
a  nearer  view  S  the  scenes  that  nnmben  were 
sofibcated  in  the  crowd ;  that  many  from  the  boats 
and  ships  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  waded  or  swam 
to  land,  and  were  met  from  the  shore  by  others 
who  expected  to  recover  thar  relations  and 
friends ;  that  shouts  of  joy,  or  cites  of  despair^ 
were  raised,  according  as  they  weie  severally 
successful  or  disappointed  in  this  expectations 
that  parenu  and  children,  disappdioled  in  the 
hopes  of  meeting  each  other,  tore  their  hair,  and 
lelf  into  agonies  of  grief;  the  whole  exhibiiang, 
though  in  a  supposed  termination  of  public  cala- 
mities, a  lively  expression  of  the  distress  which 
the  late  troubles  had  occasbned,  and  stoking 
marks  of  the  wounds  which  were  redtotly  opei^ 
and  bleeding  in  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  bosom' of  every  private  house.* 

At  the  ckise  of  this  scene,  the  leaders  mutually 
invited  each  other  to  a  feast    Pompev*  by  lo^ 

Save  the  first  entertainment  on  board  his  ship; 
e  made  an  apology  ibr  the  want  of  aoooramoda- 

tion,  and  playing  on  the  word       * *"' 

miied  a  ship,  am  likewise  wa 


eariiuBf  which  si^- 
B  the  name  of  Ins 


1  15,500,000  droch.  or  denarii,  about  500,0001.  Zo- 
«ora0,  lib.  x.  p.  383.  c  31. 
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lata  iatber^c  viUa  and  gaxden  in  the  aabmlii  of 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony,  "  TIbs,'' 
he  said,  **  is  now  my  carina."  While  the  com- 
pany  were  yet  on  board,  Menaa,  once  the  daw 
of  the  great  Pompey,  but  now  emancipated,  and 
the  first  sea  ofiicer  in  the  fleet  of  his  aon,  whis- 
pered him,  that  then  was  the  time  to  revei^  the 
death  of  his  fiUher  and  of  his  brother,  and  to  re- 
cover the  rank  of  his  family,  by  despatching  these 
authors  of  all  their  calamities.  "  Let  me  cut  the 
caUe,"  he  said,  "  and  put  to  sea ;  I  promiee  ^u 
that  none  of  them  shali  escape."  '*  This  might 
have  been  done  by  Menas,  without  consulting 
me,"  said  Sextns;  "  but  my  faith  is  sacred,  and 
must  not  be  broken." 

The  guesta  accordingly  were  sufTered  to  de- 
part, without  having,  in  any  way,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  ^nger  they  ran,  and  they  gave 
ontertainments  in  their  turns.  At  these  leasu 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm  the 
treaty,  and  to  regulate  the  measures  of  the  fiitms 
admmiritration.  To  strengthen  the  ooalition  of 
parses,  the  daughter  of  Sextus  Pomi^cius  was 
oetrothed  to  Marcellos,  the  nephew  of  Octavius, 
and  now  the  step-son  of  Antony.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  consulate  was  fixed  for  four  yearn 
Antony  and  Labo  were  named  consuls  for  the 
first  year,  Cesar  and  Pompey  were  to  follow, 
next  Ahenobarbus  and  Sosius,  and  hist  of  all  An- 
tony and  Cssar.  Under  the  administratioD  of 
these- last,  it  was  supposed  that  the  public  order 
and  public  tranquilhty  might  be  so  well  restored, 
for  tnis  was  the  hmguage  which  the  triumviis 
still  afiected  to  hold,  that  the  republic  would  no 
longer  need  the  interposition  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  might  be  left  to  run  ita  usual  course. 

Sextus  Pompeias  set  sail  for  Sicily;  the  ooile- 
gitfte  sovereigns  of  the  empire  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Aome;  and,  in  their  entry  to  the  dtj, 
passed  through  multitudes,  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  gave  very  sincere  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  peopde  flattered  themselves,  that  they  were 
new  to  experience  no  more  of  their  late  distreaees 
— mo  more  civil  dissensiona— no  more  tearing  of 
the!  fiaither  from  his  family,  to  serve  in  the  wars — 
no  more  oppressbn  anu  cruelty  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  armies — no  tnoie  desertion  of  slavca 
—no  more  devastation  of  their  lands — ^no  nMve 
iMterruplioii  of  agricultttfe — ^no  more  famine. 
In  the  return  of  exiles,  who  lately  fled  from  the 
swords  of  their  lellow-citixen^  but  who  were  now 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  secuity 
they  muht  perceive^  it  was  ^ud,  the  suxest  evi 
deiice  of  a  ^neral  act  of  oblivion  for  ail  ofienoa^ 
and  a  termination  of  all  party  ammoaltiea  and 
disputes. 

Ootavius  and  Atitony,  during  the  resiainder 
of  their  coiftinuance  together  at  Rome,  paaaed 
their  line  in  literary  amiueoierrtfl^  and  m  the 
fashionable  pastimes  of  the  age,  coek-fighljnfl  and 
^uaiUfigbtinff.*  They  oonducted  afl&iis  oTstate 
with  so  much  concorcf  and  silence,  that  no  pub- 
lic transaction  is  mentioned,  besides  the  complet- 
ing of  the  aquedttcta  projected  by  Julius  Cssar, 
aiKi  the  celebration  of  the  fe8ti\'als,  which  hatl 
been  vowed  for  the  destruction  of  those  who  haJ 
conspired  against  his  life.^ 


3  PIoMrch.  i»  Antonio, 
t    4  mo.  Can  li*.  xlviii.  c.  33,  Xi. 
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A  farm  of  ike  Parthian  Inwuion  of  Syria — Arrangements  of  Oetavii3l»  and  Antony — Depa/rtur§ 
of  the  latttTt  and  Rendentx  at  Athenw^State  of  the  Comnumtoealth'-^Starriag^  of  uotat^!^ 
with  Livia — War  with  Sexttu  PompeiuM — AeHont  near  the  Strait*  qf  MfeMtna— ^irrtppa  nj*- 
r^eds  to  ike  Command  of  Octaviwf  Fleet — IBa  Vietory  at  Seor—Ptight  of  SextvM  PompeivM^ 
Breach  between  Oetaviru  and  Lepidus. 


SXTCH  was  the  state  of  afiaiis  at  Rome,  wben 
the  accounts  which  had  been  successively  n- 
t-eived  from  Syria,  made  the  presence  of  Antony 
«p{>ear  to  be  necessary  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  specially  committed  to  Us  caie. 
H^  lieutenant  Oestdius  Saxa.  in  oppoaing  the 
Parthisns  under  Pacorus  and  Labienu^  had  re- 
ceived a  defeat,  and  being  unable  te  brook  his 
misfortune,  had  killed  himself.  In  oonsc^nence 
of  xYm  catastrophe,  the  movinoe  of  Syiia  was 
over-run  by  the  enemy.  Tyre,  ani  41  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  coast  were  already  in  their 
hand^  and  the  province  of  Cilida  lay  opea  to 
their  inroads. 

Upon  this  report,  Antony  eeift  forward  Vcn- 
tiiliua,  to  collect  such  forces  as  yet  remaned  in 
ttiff  province  of  Asia,  and  to  give  some  present 
rheck  to  the  immediate  progress  of  the  Paithiani^ 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  foUow,  and  to  con- 
tioct  the  war  in  person.  Before  his  departure, 
he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people  tne  form 
uf  an  act  to  con/irm  all  the  arrangements  which 
thf  triumvirs  had  made  respecting  the  revenue, 
<ir  any  other  department  of  the  staite.  In  con- 
ceri  with  his  colleague  he  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  out  the  succession  of  ebn- 
Miif>  and  other  titular  magistrates  for  eight  years. 
Ill  their  choice  of  persons  for  those  several  ho- 
riouiv,  each  was  careful  to  balance  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  rival  with  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
ik>pendanta,  clients,  and  persons  over  whom  he 
bad  entire  influence;  and  in  this  competition  for 
|Mwer,  they  named  for  the  offices  of  state  mere 
Aliens  soldiers  of  fortune,  persons  who  ha4  re- 
rently  obtained  their  freedom,  or  confidential 
itlave^  manumitted  for  this  purpose.' 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Antonv:,  at- 
ti'iided  by  his  wiife  Octavia,  set  out  for  Athens. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  in  Syria  was  in  a 
'rrf.\i  measure  at  an  end ;  that  Pacorus,  the  son 
.>r  the  king  of  Parthia,  with  Labienua,  hvwng 
u. Licked  Ventidias  in  his  camp,  were  repidsed ; 
that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards  rooted  in 
(li:r«>rent  encounters,  and  dsspcrsed^  that  Paeonis 
iiiiiiDelf  was  killed  ^  that  LaUenvs  had  fled,  in 
liU^uise,  into  Cyprus,  was  discovered,  taken,  and 
\tMt  to  death;  that  the  Parthians  had  abandoned 
»\'i  their  conquests ui  Syria  and  in  Palestuu^  and 
wi^re  hastening  to  repass  the  EXiphratra. 

Antony,  upon  the  terminaiion  of  a  waic,  which 
%*)  much  alarmed  his  division  of  the  empire,  pro- 
Kibly  would  have  been  incfined  to  return  into 
K^frpt ;  but  as  the  presence  of  OoUvia  rendered 
a  \ii>it  to  Cleopatra  improper,  he  determined  to 
tike  his  residence  at  Athens.    From  thenee  he 


5  One  Mazfmat  beinf  in  the  aominatioa  fbr  IIm 


n-ice  of  qanwtor,  was  claimed  and  adliid^  la  Im  a 
tuve :  aaotber  peraoa  of  the  same  eoadition  was  dis 
covered  in  a  hif  h  statioo,  sad.  as  a  punishment  d«e 


distributed  to  his  ofTjeera  thetr  several  stattons 
and  provinoef^  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
fronoer  to  prmces  who  solkated  Im  protection ; 
that  of  PonttM  be  bestowed  on  Datrius  the  son 
of  Phamaees,  and  grandson  of  Mithridaies;  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Samantans,  on  Herod;  that  of 
Pysifia,  on  Amyntas ;  and  that  of  Cillcia,  on  Pole- 
Dion.  Dming  the  winter  he  had  dropped  all  the 
retinue  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  resigned  him- 
self to  ease,  dom^ic  pleasttrei^  and  the  eonvena- 
tion  of  the  learned.^ 

In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  some  species  of 
extrevagance  and  dissipation  4*ver  make  a  part; 
in  the  mstoij  of  Antony's  life.  The  reports, 
however  whieh  vemain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athens,  may,  in  «  greelt  measure,  be  considered 
as  a  part-ef  the  reproach,  which  bis  enemiee,  to 
justify  their  own  cause,  have  thrown  upon  his 
memory ;  and  which  they  have  been  able,  by  be> 
coming  the  wctorioas  party,  to  fz  upon  his  name 
for  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  entertain* 
meats,  to  have  perssnated  Bacchus  the  yoong 
and  irresistible  eonqveror  of  the  world,  and  to 
liave  carried  this  extravagance  so  for,  that  tha 
Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pay  their  court, 
by  proposing  s  marriage  between  himself  and 
their  goddess  Minerva.  But  to  show  that  he 
carried  some  reason  in  his  madness,  he  accepted 
the  match,  under  condition  that  the  bride  ahould 
be  acoompanied  with  a  suitable  nortion ;  and  in 
this  jest  turned  the  servility  of  his  flatterers  to 
profit,  by  exacting  ten  millions  of  drachmas.' 

But  in  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  his 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octavius,  whoae 
conduct,  on  most  occasions,  is  a  manifest  contrast 
to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  foil  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Italy, 
the  supposed  head  of  the  empire^  and  of  the  bent 
of  the  times  to  monarchy,  by  uniting,  as  much  as 
possible^  all  the  channels  of  influence  in  his  own 
person. 

The  conoerts  of  the  first  Canar  with  Pompey> 
and  Crassus,  though  named  a  triumvirate^  were- 
the  mere  efiects  of  a  private  combination  to  over- 
rale  the  public  councils,  and  to  dispose  of  evciy 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust.  But 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  Octavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  though  extorted  by  foicc,  hail  at 
4east  the  nominal  aanctioii  of  a  legal  appointment, 
and  were  of  the  nature  of  thoae  extraordinaiy 
coomussions  which  had  been  frequentiy  given  in 
every  age  of  the  republic,  and  which  were  not 
improperiy  calculated  for  an^  uncommon  emtr- 
genar,  or  arduous  state  of  aflairs.  A  commission 
of  triiunvirate,  in  so  great  an  exigency  of  the 
state,  professedly  given  to  restore  its  trauqniUitv, 
and  re-establish  public  ovder,  if  it  had  been  firedy 
gnnted,  was  well  enough  suited  to  former  pM- 
cedents,  and  preserved  the  aneilogy  of  Uoibmu 


fur  his  prqwimption,  was  throwa  from  the  Taipeias 
rock.    uto.  CsM.  Ubi  ihriii.  c  M 
A  Flat,  in  Aataaio. 
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l^irinf,  iowmiach,  that  if  th«  mopfe  had  bew  JMi 
conupted,  Uie  government  of  the  xepubUc  might 
have  been  easily  restored. 

The  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  oonso), 
pislor,  and  other  magistrates  or  offioeis  of  state, 
were  still  retained,  aoid  preserved  the  appeaAnoe 
of  ancient  formalities,  wnether  in  the  leffialature^ 
or  la  the  exercise  of  executive  j^wer.  The  same 
members  which  formed  the  ancient  political  body 
were  supposed  to  exist,  though  maca  debilitateil 
and  sunk  in  disease.  The  senate  oonnsted  of 
peraons  willing  to  submit  to^  or  known  to  finvoor, 
the  present  usurpation ;  such  persons  only  were 
now  to  be  found.  Those  of  a  diflerent  descrip- 
tion had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars,  or  perished  in 
the  late  executionB  and  massacres  {  and  if  they 
had  still  remained,  would  not  have  been  suffered 
to  take  a  pait  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
those  whoy  under  the  title  of  triumvirs^  had  en- 
grossed all  its  functions.  Even  the  ptretended 
comitia  were  no  bnger  those  overbeariuff  oon- 
ventionsi  in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  assumed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  RMuan  people,  disposed  of  elections)  or 
carried  their  own  mandates  into  execution  with 
irresittible  force.  This  part  of  the  republican 
constitution  was  become  a  mere  name,  employed 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  triumvirs,  and  to  confirm 

heir  nomination  of  poisons  to  office.  The  forms 
of  their  meeting,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
senate,  were  retained  to  give  a  sanction  to  deeds 
which  mi|;ht  not  be  supposed  of  permanent  au- 
thority, without  the  well-known  mitials  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.^ 

As  the  supreme  power,  and  the  exercise  of 
every  public  tunction,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
pnmnces,  were  now  vested  in  this  pretended 
oomraissbn,  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 
fiUed  up  merely  for  the  aake  of  form,  or  rather 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  par- 
ticular persons  in  their  advancement  to  public 
honours.  The  titles  of  pratorian  and  consular 
rank,  retained  by  those  wno  had  filled  those  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  were  come  to  resemble 
the  titles  of  honour  bjr  which  the  nobles  are  dis- 
tinguished in  monarchies;  and  men  had,  for  some 
time,  begun  to  covet  the  office^  not  on  account 
of  the  power  it  conferred,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
title  it  was  to  leave  behind,  with  the  peraons  by 
whom  it  had  once  been  possessed. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  likely  to  be  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  estabhshment  of  monarchy.  The 
r^lar  term  of  a  year  indeed  was  already  no 
longer  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
honour  of  havmg  been  consul  or  pnetor  for  a  few 
months,  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  houia, 
gave  the  precedency  tliat  was  wished  for;  and 
many,  as  sooo.  as  they  had  taken  possessbn  of 
the  office,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  others 
to  whom  the  same  favour  was  intended. 

*  In  this  manner^  dunng  the  joint-residenoe  of 
Octavius  and  Antony  at  Rome,  Aainius  PoUio^ 
and  Domitius^  holding  the  consulate,  were  made 
lo  resign  it,  In  order  that  two  otheis  might  be 
admitted  for  a  few  day^  of  whom  one  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  iu  Spain, 


on 
Bat 


I  the  first  of  his  femily  that  ever  had  a  place 
the  rolls  of  the  people  as  a  citiMn  of  Rome. 
t  this  newcitiien  had  feUowed  Julius  CMar, 


1  &  P.  a  I. 


and  amassed  a  conaidendife  fonone  in  his  eer- 
vice.  To  others,  the  dignity  of  pnrtor  and  of 
edtl&  vacated  on  purpose,  was  tmnsfened  for  a 
few  nouis.  These  preferments  gave  no  claim, 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  republic,  to  the 
government  oi  provinces ;  they  gave  no  influence, 
and  scarcely  prescribed  any  function  in  the  dty. 

In  this  general  abuse  of  the  civil  institutions, 
now  redu^^  to  mere  titles  and  forms,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the^  people,  by  means  of  the  supersti- 
tious regard  that  was  paid  to  their  persons,  still 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence;  and  Octa- 
vius, instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  it,  aflfected 
to  revere  this  sacred  repositoiy  of  the  people!) 
rigbti^  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Cesar  made 
war  un  the  senate;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  defences  vrith  which  theee  omcrr* 
were  provided  against  violence,  he  procured  hiss 
own  name  to  be  inscribed  in  their  list,  and  took 
part  in  a  sacred  character  which  he  could  noi 
destroy ;  in  thia^  as  in  many  other  particular^ 
discovering  an  admirable  discernment  of  the 
means  that  were  neoesfiary  to  palliate  a  recent 
usurpation;  and  seeming  to pront  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  late  uncle,  who^  aner  he  had  overcome 
every  serious  resistance,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  trifles, 
and  to-  the  security  and  ostentation  with  which 
he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considerable  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rule  resDecting  the  efiect  of  last  wills.  Thiis 
rule  is  ascrioed  to  Falcidius,^  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Octavius  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 
Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  free  to  bequeath 
their  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  them  in 
any -proportion  among  their  &iends  or  acquaint-' 
ance^  whether  relations  or  strangen;  and  pro- 
perty held  a  course  in  its  passage,  b^  suoceasion, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  excluded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inheritance, 
P||rovided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  uf  every  testator, 
even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  disinheriting  bis 
nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testimony  in  h» 
will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend  who  survived 
him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  mentioned 
in  many  wills,  and  persons  who  had  not  the  oidi- 
nary  opportunities  to  amass  fortunes,  either  in 
the  government  of  provinces,  or  in  the  farm  of  the 
revenues,  might  nevertheless  become  rich  by  an 
extensive  and  well-supported  course  of  gooil  oi'- 
fioes  in  the  city.  This  practice  is  posAy  \rm 
suited  to  monarchy^  than  it  is  to  republics,  and 
least  of  all  to  despoUcal  governments^  whei«  th<> 
master  wishes  to  leave  no  vrill  independent  ixf  hh 
own.  He  can  awe  the  living,  but  the  dnn^; 
escape  from  his  influence.  This  feeling  prr^« 
already  bAvan  to  take  place  ia  the  minds  of  tbr 
rulers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  tiiosn  vrbo 
courted  their  favour;  and  it  may  have  suggesitfsf 
the  law  of  Falcidius,  by  which  lestaton*  were 
suflered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  than 
three  fourths  of  their  effects ;  the  other  fourtii 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  law. 

While  Antony  yet  resided  at  Athens,  Octa- 
vius  passed  into  Gaul  on  a  progress  to  review  hi« 
armies,  and  to  make  the  proper  disposition  of  hi^ 
force  in  the  provinces;  and  it  be^  to  appear, 
that  the  late  treaty,  which  had  been  concludevi 
with  Sextus  Pompdus^  wis  no  more  than  a 
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temporary  expedient  to  procure  relief  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  from  the  distreeses  with  which 
they  had  been  lately  afflicted.  The  articles  were 
never  fully  performed  by  either  party.  The 
family  alliance,  which  Octavius  contracted  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  his  marriage  with  Scribonia, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  a  daughter 
afterwards  so  famous  by  the  name 
of  Julia,  was  likewise,  about  this 
time,  broke  off  to  make  way  for 
his  marriage  with  Livia,  a  name 
already  mentioned,  and  to  be  often 
repeated  in  the  subseMquent  parts 
of  this  history. 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Octavius 
merely  as  the  means  of  obtaining  some  political 
end;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transac- 
tions, twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient, 
although  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  as  an  evi. 
dence  of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  his  b«ird  was  not  sufficiently  grown  to 
need  the  use  of  the  razor.  In  this  aluance,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  had  a  different  object;  and 
was  80  fiir  from  being  led  by  utility  alone,  that  he 
not  only  overlooked  the  want  of  it,  but  likewise 
sot  over  many  other  difficulties  which  stood  in 
nis  way. 

Livia  Drusilla  was  the  daughter  of  Livius 
Drusus,  a  citizen  who  had  been  in  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  party ;  and  who,  in  de- 
Rljair,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hands.  The  daughter  had  been  married  to  Ti- 
berius Claudius  Nero^  who  also  was  a  declared 
enei&y  of  the  Csesarean  fiiction ;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ejected  land-holders  of  Campania, 
joined  Lucius  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with  his 
family  into  Sicily,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  PompeiUiS.  Being  included  in  the  treaty 
of  reconciliation  wluch  was  framed  at  Bais,  he 
returned  to  Rome.  Hb  wife  had  already  bom 
him  a  son,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Tiberius,  and  was  again  with  child,  and  six 
months  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  she  should  part  from  her  present  hus- 
band, and  bring  forth  the  cliild,  of  whom  she  was 
then  pregnant,  in  the  embraces  of  Cesar.  The 
priests  being  consulted  on  the  legality  of  this 
marriage,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  preg- 
nancy of  Livia  was  well  ascertained ;  and  being 
informed  that  it  was,  certain,  made  answer,  That 
as  there  could  arise  no  doubt  conoerninjB^  the  pa- 
rentacre  of  her  offspring,  her  separation  from 
Tibenus  Claudius,  and  her  marriage  with  Octa- 
vius, were  lawful. 

The  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  &- 
mtly  of  Octavius,  by  his  repudiating  Scribonia, 
was  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  with  Sex- 
tus Pompeius.  Many  articles  of  the  late  treaty 
!iad  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Pe- 
loponnesus, under  pretence  of  the  time  which 
tvas  necessary  to  recover  some  arrears  that  were 
said  to  be  due  to  Antony  in  that  pro^noe,  had 
not,  according  to  agreement,  been  delivered  to 
Pomi>ey.  In  justification  of  other  infractions  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  urged  against  hiin,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  he  iiad  given,  he  continued  to 
augment  his  fleet,  and  suffered  his  cruizen  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  tra<Iers  of  Italy. 
Some  pirates  being  taken,  and  threatened  with 


the  torture,  alleged,  in  their  own  vindicatioi),  that 
they  acted  under  his  ordera.  The  confessions  of 
these  men  being  published,  with  complaints  and 
remonstrances,  an  altercation  ensued  that  was 
likely  to  end  in  hostilities  and  open  war. 

After  these  complaints  had  become  mutoal  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Sextus  Pompeiua,  the  rup- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  defection  of  Menas, 
one  of  Pompey*s  officers,  the  same  jperson  who 
proposed  to  carry  off  Antony  and  (Jctavius,  by 
cuttinor  the  cable  while  th^  were  at  dinner  on 
board  nis  master's  ship.  This  officer,  being  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sardinia,  upon  some  disgust  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Octavius,  made 
offer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender  the 
island.  This  act  of  perady  became  known  only 
bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  o05a. 
Octavius  obtained  the  ponesrfon  of  Sardinia,  and 
received  Menas  with  sixty  galleys  into  his  ser- 
vice, rewarded  his  treachery  by  emptying  him  in 
the  same  rank  which  he  posocooeit  under  Sextns 
Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  upon  him  the  gold 
ring,  the  weH  known  badge  of  nobilitr  at  Rome.* 

As  this  transaction  took  pbce  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  ti>  be  in  force,  Pompey  de- 
mancled  that  the  traitor  shonki  be  delivered  up  to 
h|m,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored;  nut 
was  answered  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserteis  and  fbgittve 
slaves. 

Pompej,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities.^  He  sent  MenecrateL 
who  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  at 
his  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campania,  with  ordera  to 
make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Yulturnns,  and 
some  other  places  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Octavius,  on  his  part,  hadbeen  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  supply  his  want  of  shipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  whieh, 
with  the  addition  of  those  ne  received  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered  h» 
oraipments  at  two  separate  stations ;  the  one  at 
Tarentum,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Etruria ; 
and  being  now  to  moke  war  on  Sicily,  he  pm- 
poaed  to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  Khe- 

S'um,  in  the  straits  of  Messina.  Thither  he 
lewise  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade  the  island,  and  to  be^n  the 
war,  by  expelling  Pompey  from  the  principal  seat 
of  his  |)ower.  He  himself  came  round  to  Rhe- 
gium  with  that  division  of  his  fleet  jvhich  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Tarentum.  Calvisius  commanded 
the  other  division,  and  made  sail  from  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  the  same  place. 

Sextius  Pompeius,  having  notice  of  this  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  to  attack  him,  likewise  di- 
vided his  forces.  He  himself  took  post  at  Messina 
to  observe  Octavius,  and  sent  Meneerates  to  in- 
tercept Calvisins,  and  to  prevent  the  jonction  of 
their  fleets. 

Meneerates  accordingly  came  in  sight  of  his 
enemy  in  the  evening  oif  the  same  day,  lay  that 
night  under  the  Island  iEnaria,  while  Calvisiaa 
came  to  anchor  near  Cums.  Next  mormiig,  at 
break  of  day,  both  fleets  got  under  sail;  but  Cal- 
visius, having  orden  to  bring  his  division  safe  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Rhegium,  was  desirous 
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-  *o  avoid  an  engagement,  and  kept  under  the 
land.  Menecrated,'  steering  the  saine  eomnef 
kept  abraeat  of  the  eneinyi  tul  peroetving  their  de- 
flign  to  avoid  him,  by  lying  ckwe  to  the  ehore,  he 
too  stood  in  with  the  land  to  attack  them. 

CalvieiiUi  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  end 
thinking  himseif  inferior  in  the  skill  of  his  man* 
ners,  determined  to  brine  his  shins  to  anchor 
under  the  land,  where  &ey  eonld  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  where  his  men,  if  attacked,  havmg 
amooth  water,  might  use  tbtM  swoids  as  on  solid 
ground ;  and  he  acoordiogly  formed  a  line  dose 
to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak  of 
^  his  ahips  to  the  sea. 

In  this  position  the  squadron  of  Octiviua  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  right, 
where  Galvisdus  himself  commanded,  made  a 
good  defence^  but  in  the  centre,  many  of  the 
mipawere  forced  from  their  anchors,  and  strand- 
ed or  burnt  Menecrates,  in  coming  to  engage, 
dudnguished  the  galley  of  Menaa,  liis  ancient 
rival,  and  the  traitor  to  their  common  master, 
bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  shock  broke 
away  the  beak  of  his  galley ;  but,  in  passing 
along  his  side,  as  the  veasel  brushed,  lost  all  the 
oars  of  his  own  ship.  They  afterwards  grappled, 
and  fought  till  both  the  commanders  were  wound- 
ed ;  and  Menecmtes^  finding  himself  disabled, 
and  in  danger  of  being  taken,  went  headlone  into 
the  aea.  His  galley  instantly  struck,  and  was 
towed  off  by  the  enemy.  This  even^  althouj^h 
the  advantage  was  otherwise  greatly  on  the  rade 
c^  Pompey,  dispirited  the  whole  squadron ;  and 
*Deffiochares,  who  succeeded  Menecrates  in  the 
command  of  Pompey'e  fleet,  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  nave  reaped  from  the  situation 
and  loss  of  tte  enemy,  withdrew  to  the  island 
^naria,  and  from  thenoe,  on  the  following  day, 
set  sail  for  Sicily.  Calvisius,  having  endeavoured 
to  repair  bis  damage,  continued  his  voyage^  under 
the  land,  towards  Rhegium. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time^  not  knowing  of 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  effect  the 
juoetioa  of  his  fleets,  made  sail  from  Ab^ium, 
and  stood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  hod  poesed 
the  port  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  who  put  to  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  neverthelcas  continued  on  his  way  through 
the  gut,  and  would  have  declined  an  action,  itit 
could  have  been  avoided ;  but  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  sufTerixig  an  absolute  defeat  from  the 
enemy,  who^  taking  advantage  of  his  cowse, 
pressed  on  his  rear  as  in  actual  flight,  he  made 
a  ttgnal  to  halt;  and  from  the  same  motives 
which  determined  Calvisius  40  form  under  the 
land,  making  a  like  disposition,  he  hoped,  that, 
by  being  at  anchor,  his  men  might  enge^  on 
equal  tenns  vrith  an  enemy  who  were  gieaUy  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships.  In  the 
€»veAt,  however,  he  was  much  more  unfortunate 
thai^  Calvisius,  and  had  great  part  of  his  fleet 
either  atraoded  or  burnt.  He  himself,  while  his 
ships  were  still  engaged,  leii  Cornifidus  to  con- 
tittue  the  fight,  got  on  shore,  and  with  a  number 
af  men,  who  hi^  escaped  from  the  wrecks,  took 
•refuge  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 
Octaviua,  while  the  enem^  atill  pressed  upon  him. 
seeing  the  danger  of  having  all  his  ships  forced 
on  shore  before  morning,  made  a  signal  for  the 
•emains  of  the  squadron  to  cut  their  cables^  and 


stand  out  to  sea.  In  makiug  this  movement,  bis 
own  galley  gnppled  with  Uwt  of  Demochaies, 
and  havuig  disabled  her,  obliged  the  commancler 
to  move  into  another  ship.  At  this  instant  the 
other  division  of  Octaviua**  fleet,  commanded  by 
Calvisius,  appeared  to  the  northward ;  being  aeen 
first  from  the  enemy's  fiee^  occasioned  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  action. 

Pompey,  belisving  thfa-  to  be  a  fresh  enemy, 
whom,  after  so  much  loss  and  fiitigue,  he  was  not 
in  condition  to  engage,  took  his  resolution,  to  the 
great  sur])rise  of  the  squadron  be  had  vanquished, 
to  relimjuish  his  jirey,  and  retire  to  Messina. 

Comificius  again  came  to  anchor  in  the  place 
of  action,  and  being  joined  fay  Calvisius,  passnl 
the  night  in  taking  an  account  of  his  damaj^e,  in 
saving  such  ships  as  could  be  got  off,  or  in  re- 
moving the  bag^geand  stores  fiomsoch  aswerc^ 
ashore.  Octaviua^  at  the  same  time,  made  fire.-, 
on  the  hiils  to  assemble  the  stregglen  who  had 
escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom  many  were 
found  without  arms  or  necessaries  of  any  sort. 

Towards  morning,  a  gale  of  wind  arose  from  the 
south,  and  rolled  a  great  sea  throogh  the  straits?. 
It  continued  to  blow  all  day  and  the  following 
night ;  during  which  time,  Menas^  ^^S  *^  ^^' 
perienoed  mariner,  had  not  only  origtnaBy  come 
to  an  anchor  with  his  division,  as  far  as  he  could 
from  land,  but  continued  all  night  to  ease  his 
anchors,  by  plying  against  the  wind  with  his 
oon.  Of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  such  ships  as  were 
near  the  land  having  drove  in  the  night,  many 
perished  on  the  rocks.  At  break  of  day  the  wini^ 
abated  $  but,  from  the  eflects  of  the  storm  whidi 
had  blown  in  the  night,  the  strand  was  oc^red 
with  dead  bodies,  and  with  the  fragments  of  ahips. 
The  vessels  that  were  still  afloat,  being  about  one 
half  of  the  fleet,  having  stopped  for  a  little  time 
to  save  as  many  as  they  coula  from  the  wrecks, 
set  sail  in  a  very  shattered  condition  for  Vibo. 
Here  they  arrived  vrithout  any  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  contented  to  have  remained 
in  safety  at  Messina.  Octavias  himself  having 
beheld  the  wreck  oi  so  many  of  his  ships,  took  the 
route  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  the  neeei- 
sary  ^positions  to  firustrate  any  attempts  which 
Pompey  might  make  on  the  coast 

This  summer  having  been  spent  in  these  un- 
dedsive  operations,  both  paxtles  prepared  for  a 
vigprois  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  folfowin*; 
spring.    Pompey  himadf  continue^]  to  alarm  the 
coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and  sent  Apol- 
fephanesk  one  of  his  officers,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Africa.    Oetavius  c^ve  orders 
U.  C.  716.  to  re^iair  the  loss  of  his  ships,  and  to 
recruit  his  landrforces.    He  bad  re- 
/'■/w^'  course  to  the  assistance  of  Antonv, 
OoflS!*?.*'  ^^  ^^  hitherto  expressed  a  dislike 
StaUHns. '     to  the  war,  and  was  probably  Jealous 
of  the  ooceaaions  of  power  which  Oe- 
tavius was  likely  to  gain  by  the  destruction  of 
SeztUB  Pompeius. 

Antony,  however,  upon  this  requisition  front 
his  cdieague,  set  sail  from  Greece,  and  appeared 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ship^, 
though  still  undetermined,  it  i»  supposed,  which 
side  Be  should  take  in  the  present  contest.  But 
Octavia,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  ta 
TarentuiUi  had  the  address  to  turn  the  scale  in 
ikvour  of  her  brother.  She  undertook  to  be  the 
mediator  of  their  differenoei^  went  on  ahAie^  and 
procuxed  an  amicable  interview  between  them. 
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At  this  meeting  the?  made  an  exohume  of  tea 
and  land  forces.  Antony  gave  to  Octavius  a 
hundred  and  twenty  •hipa,  and  had  in  return 
twenty  thousand  legiunaiy  aoldien.  To  confirm 
the  removai  of  i^  their  «uspicion8,  Julia,  the  in- 
fiint  daughter  of  Octavius  by  Scribonia,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  betrothed  to  AntyUis,  one  of  the 
eons  of  Antony  by  Fulvia^  and  the  daughter 
of  Antony  was  betzothed  to  Domitius.  These 
schemes  of  alliance^  projected  in  the  infancy  of 
the  partieH,  never  took  et&ct,  but  were  among  the 
artiw»s  with  which  the  parents  endeavour^}  to 
amuse  each  otliei. 

Octavius  and  Antony  now  agreed;  with  very 
little  hesitation,  that  Pompey  had  forfeited  the 
consalate,  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  yielded  in  his  favour  by 
the  ItUe  treatjr;  and  they  made  new  arrang>e- 
ments  respecting  the  succession  to  ofSci^in 
behalf  e(  themselves  and  their  friends.  The 
prindfMd  object  in  these  arrangements  was  the 
gratifying  their  adherents  with  titles  of  ranlL  In 
the  {ireceding  year,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  per- 
sons had  pt^wd  through  the  office  of  pnetor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  and 
resij^ed  in  the  same  day.  The  office  of  iSdile, 
wh£h  Qsed  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  under 
the  republic,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
the  fiivour  of  the  people  with  entertainments  and 
ahows,  being  now  or  no  value  on  this-  account, 
and  being  the  k>west  in  raiik,  though  stiU  expen- 
sive, was  generally  declined.^ 

The  period  for  which  the  pretended  commis- 
sion  of  the  triumvirs  had  been  granted  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, Octavius  and  Antony,  without  having  re- 
'  course  to  the  same  form,  resumed  the  exercise  of 
titeir  power  for  five  years  longer.  And  having, 
in  appearance,  amicably  settled  the  several  poinfa 
in  dispute  between  themselves,  they  separated  in 
pursuit  of  their  respective  objects ;  Octavius  be- 
ing intent  on  the  war  with  Sextua  Pompdus, 
and  Antony  on  that  with  the  Parthians.  But,  to 
the  great  danger  of  their  future  agreement,  the 
last  was  no  longer  attended  by  Octavia,  who  had 
hxtheito  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  had  checked  the  jealoiisies  and  extravagances 
of  her  husband.  Sho  had  borne  him  a  child,  and 
was  again  pregnant,  and  beins  unable  to  attend 
him  in  the  dan^rs  t^  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
exposed  in  the  Parthian  war»  chose  to  remain  in 
Italy,  and  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rome.) 
In  the  respect  of  the  approaching  ca 
Agrippa  was  recalled  from  Gaul,  where  He 
been  employed  b^  Octavius  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  dunng  the  miscarriages  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  This  officer,  although  of  mean 
extraction,  rose  to  the  highest  honoura  which 
coqIc^  in  this  state  of  his  country,  be  attained  by 
a  citizen.  As  he  was  not  bom  to  the  dignity  and 
pretensions  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused, with  others^  of  having  betrayed  that  cha- 
racter i  but  coming  forward  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  republic,  and  after  the  extinction  of  those 
virtues  which  were  necessary  to  its  preservation, 
he  was  the  first  person  who  understood  and 
poflsessed  the  habits  and  accomplishments  which 


are  required  in  support  of  a  monaTchy ;  subnus- 
sion  without  servility  or  baseness,  application, 
fidelity,  and  courage ;  estimatinfr  honours  by  his 
nearness  to  bis  pinoe,  and  merit  by  the  degree 
in  which  he  could  promote  his  service.*  He  had 
in  the  preceding  summer  obtained  some  victories 
on  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  first  Roman,  afler 
Julias  Cesar,  who  had  passed  Chat  barrier  nf  the 
Grerman  nations.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
might  have  had  a  triumph  on  account  of  these 
services ;  but  preferring  the  respect  that  was  doe 
to  his  master,  to  the  sense  of  his  own  personal 
consequence,  ho  said,  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  t^mph  while  the  afilaifaof  Cesar  were  not  in 
prosperity. 

Agrippa  waa  b^  hb  gemtn  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  magnificent  works,  as  well  as  for  the 
steady  and  able  conduct  of  militaiy  operations. 
Observing,  that  the  disastere  of  the  preceding 
year  were  to  be  imputed,,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
want  of  harbours  and  proper  retreats  for  shipping 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  made  it  his  first 
object  to  supply  this  defect,  bv  opening  a  commu- 
nication  firom  the  sea  to  the  lakes  of  Cums, 
which  were  spacious  basins,,  and  when  thus  ren- 
dered accessiblo  by  navigable  entries,  mijght  fur- 
nish every  convcnieney  for  the  reception  and 
construction  af  fleets.  In  describing  the  masonry 
which  was  ncoessary  in  the  fi>rmation  of  these 
communication^  mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar 
advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth 
taken  mm  the  neighbouring  mountains;  and 
which  being  used  for  sand  in  the  composition  of 
mortar,  made  an  excellent  cement  for  buildings 
that  were  to  remain  under  water.* 

While  the  summer  passed  in  the  execution  of 
these  works,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fleet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  his  late  desertion,  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  former  master ;  and  being 
assured  of  pardon,  withdrew  with  seveh  ships 
from'  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  then  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Cahisius,  and  returned  to  his  former 
service.  Octavius  took  this  occasion  to  supersede 
Calvisius,  upon  an  unputation  of  neglect,  and 
pointed  Agrippa  to  succeed  him  in  the  conduct 
the  war. 

About  a  vcar  was  spent  in  the 
IT.  C.  717.  equipment  of  shipei,  and  in  training 
L.  QtUin^  the  mariners,  which,  for  the  conve- 
^V««*^»  nience  of  harboore  and  docks,  was 
P^JJJ^  executed  as  before,  at  two  separate 
JK  CbecciiM  stations;  one  at  Tarentum,  under 
JVkrra,  P.  Statilius  Taurus,  where  the  ships 
*»*J««*  which  had  been  furnished  by  Antony 
*'*'"^""*'  still  remained ;  the  other  in  the  new 
harbour  at  Puteoli,  under  Agrippa. 

Lepidus,  to  second  the  operations  of  Octavius, 
had  assembled  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  should  be  in- 
vaded in  three  places  at  once ;  at  lilybieum,  the 
nearest  part  to  Africa,  by  Lepidus;  at  My  ice,  on 
the  norttiem  side  of  the  island,  by  Agrippa  ;^  and 
at  Taurominium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  Stati- 
lius Taurus.  It  was  projected,  that  the  arma- 
ments equipped  for  these  Jiflferent  ser\icc«,  shouKl 
be  at  their  places  of  destination  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible about  the  first  of  July. 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xlviii.  c  43— JQl 

9  Appian.  ds  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  v.    Dio.  Ckas.  Ub.  xlviii 


3  Tell.  Pater,  lik  U.  e.  79. 

4  Dio.  Can.  Ub,  xlviii.  e. 
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THE  FBOGRESS  AXD  TBRMINATION 


[Book  V. 


While  Umw  pmMMtions  wwe  nuking,  OoUk- 
viui,  re«dinff  duetfjr  at  Tarentom  or  at  Cudmb, 
kft  tiie  adnunistiatioii  of  dvil  affaini  at  Rome  in 
the  hands  of  MflBoenafli  who^  though  not  veeted 
with  any  office  of  magiatiacj,  or  any  other  pub- 
Ue  character  beaidee  mi  of  a  person  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  possessed  a  supreme  authority. 
Octavius  himself,  when  the  plan  of  the  war  was 
ripe  for  execution,  joined  that  division  of  his 
forces  which  was  ledby  A|pppa,  and  sailed  from 
Puteoli  at  the  appointed  tmiei  but  after  he  had 
crossed  the  bay  of  Baio^  to  the  promontoiy  of 
Minerva,  he  met  with  a  storm,  by  which  many 
of  his  ships  were  damaged,  and  forced  to  put 
back  into  the  port  he  had  left. 

This  accident  was  likely  to  disoonoeit  the  ope- 
lations  of  the  campaign,  or  to  delay  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  for  another  season.  But  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  suffering  under  the  ob- 
itniction  that  wss  given  by  Pompey  to  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  required  an  immediate  relief. 
Some  of  the  projected  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  already  besun,  and  required  to  be  supportaL 
Lepidus  had  safled  with  the  first  division  of  his 
army,  and  had  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
LUyboum,  and  Statilius  Taurus  nsd  advanced 
from  Tarentum  to  Leuoopetn^  opposite  to  Tao- 
lominium,  the  place  at  which  he  was  ordered  to 
make  his  descent  Urged  by  these  consideFi- 
tions,  Octavius,  with  such  repairs  as  he  could 
accomplish,  in  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  been 

Slit  back  into  port,  again  put  out  to  sea.  At 
trougyl6  he  learnt  that  Pompey,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  .fleet,  lay  off  Myls  to  guard 
that  access  to  the  island.  Thinking  this^  there- 
fore, a  favourable  opportunity  to  push  his  other 
attack  from  Leuoopetrs  to  Taurominiuni,  he 
himself  returned  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  landed  at 
Vibo^  went  from  thence  by  land  to  -Leucopetne, 
and  put  the  squadron  from  that  pheo  in  motion 
for  their  intended  descent  on  Sicily. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  employed  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Straits,  Agnppa  had  come 
to  an  action  with  Pompey's  fleet  off  the  harbour 
of  Myle,  and  obliged  them  te  pot  back  into  port 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  ships.^  This  circumstance 
still  forther  confirmed  Octevios  in  his  intention 
to  pass  with  his  army  into^  Sicily ;  and  he  accor- 
dingly, without  meeting  with  any  obstruction,  ar- 
TVrSi  at  Taurominium,  and  landed  his  forces. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  the  mean  time^  having 
had  intimation  of  this  design,  scon  after  the  ac- 
tion at  M>1c,  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Messina;  ami  having  put  fresh  men  on  board  his 
ships,  steered  for  Taurominium,  and  came  in 
si^ht  of  the  harbour  soon  after  the  enemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  fleet  much  superior  to  his  own,  Octavius  was 
greatly  alarmed;  and  leaving  the  command  of 
the  forces  he  had  just  landed,  to  Cornificius,  he 
ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and  make 
what  sail  they  could  to  recover  the  harbour  of 
Leucopetrs.  He  himself  went  on  board  a  small 
pinnace,  in  order  the  bettor  to  escape  the  pursuit 
jf  the  enemy,  and  with  a  very  few  attendante 
«anded  in  a  creek  on  the  coast  oi^  Italy.  His  ships 
wore  dis()cnied,  part  token,  and  many  stranded 
on  the  ou()Oflite  snores ;  but  he  himself  made  his 
way  in  the  night  to  Leucopetne,  where  a  division 
of  the  army,  under  Messala,  waited  for  the  return 


1  OnMitts,lib.vi.p.S(Mk 


of  the  ships  in  which  thej  iWMt»  folbw  Oe  for 

mer  embarkation. 

Octavius,  without  being  disoQiiecrted  by  tim 
disaster,  or  by  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which 
he  himself  had  acted,  and  which  served  te  con- 
firm all  the  former  impvCatione  ef  cowsrdioe, 
without  loss  of  time  eent  immediate  deepatehea 
to  all  the  stetkms  of  hb  troops^  to  intimate  fam 
safe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Messalai.  Befove  he 
shifted  his  wet  ckithes,  or  took  any  food,  he  amde 
all  the  necessary  arrangemento;  seal  a  ptnaace  te 
Comifidus,  whom  he  liad  left  in  the  commandl 
of  the  army  in  Sicily,  with  orders  to  defend  htm 
self  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  another  to  Ag 
pa,  with  instructions  to  move  as  soon  as  he  GO 
by  sea  or  by  land,  to'his  relief.  And  he  ordered 
Carinas^  who  with  three  legions  ky  embarked  at 
Vibo^  to  sail  without  kiss  of  time,  snd  ta  joia 
AffrippaatLipar6. 

While  Poropej  passed  vrith  his  fleet  alonrthe 
coast- faom  Messma  to  Taurominium,  he  bad  or- 
dered a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to  keep 
paoe^  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  motion  m 
his  ships ;  and  as  tnev  approached  to  Tauromi* 
niunv  while  he  himself  should  block  up  the  har- 
bour, to  lay  waste  the  country,  or  to  restnin  the 
fongingjparties  of  the  enemy. 

Comificiua,  whom  Octerius  had  left  in  the 
command  of  his  forces  at  this  place,  findinff  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  jsurrounded,  took  bia  re- 
solution to  depart  from  the  coeat,  and,  if  poasibley 
tojoin  Agrippa,  who^  he  had  reason  to  believe^ 
might  by  this  time  have  eflSected  his  landing  at 
Myl»,  on  the  opposito  side  of  the  island.  He 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelllgaDoe 
of  his  design,  and  requested  Agrippa  to  cook  far- 
ward  to  meet  him  with  a  proper  loroe^  and  with 
the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  his  army,  ' 
and  to  fovour  his  junction. 

The  route  by  which  Comifidus  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  'Pompey's  stetiuns,  led  by  the 
skirto  of  Mount  JStns,  and  over  barren  trscte 
that  were  still  covered,  instesd  of  soil,  with  pumice 
and  lava,  which  had  been  discharged  from  the 
mountoin,  and  which  were  not  any  where  snp- 
pHed  with  veffetetion  or  water.  ^  His  way  oiver 
this  species  ^  soil  lay  through  difiicult  paasea, 
occup&d  by  the  natives,  who  either  haraased  his 
rear,  or  disputed  his  passage  in  front  But  after 
having  unaeigone  ereat  labour  and  distreas,  and 
having  lost  a  considerablejpartof  his  army  by  fii- 
tigue  snd  famine,  he  was  met  by  I^aronius,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  supply  of  provisions 
from  Agrippa ;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
relicfl  was  suffered  by  the  enemy  to  oontiniie  the 
remainder  of  his  mareh  undisturhed. 

Thus  the  two  separate  divisions  of  the  aimy 
of  Octavius^  with  wnich  he  intended  at  once  to 
have  attacked  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
were  assembled  together  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired,  and  began 
his  operations  by  hmd  at  the  head  of  twenty-one 
I^ions,  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  above  6;v^ 
thousand  light  or  irregular  infantry. 

Pompey  was  yet  strong  in  the  neiffhbourbood 
of  Messina,  or  in  that  angle  of  the  i»and  which 
pointed  towards  Italy.  The  ground  being  rag- 
ged and  mountainous  in  the  interior  parts,  fbnu- 
ing  a  ridge  from  Mount  JEiiul  to  the  head  of 
Pelorus,  nis  quarters  were  accessible  only,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  roads  on  the  coast,  leadin|^  from 
Myl»  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Tauromininm 
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on  th»  oilier,  to  Messina.  Of  theta  oommiinw*- 
tioBS  he  was  stiil  master,  by  means  of  the  fiir- 
tiCBses  which  he  possessed  at  Myhft,  and  at  Tao- 
nmnriam.  As  he  supposed  that  Lepidos^  from 
the  sMb  of  Afiica,  wooid  attempt  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  of  Octavios  from  Italy,  he  had 
atatkmed  at  Lttybaram  a  part  of  his  fleet,  and  a 
eonsidersMe  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Pkm- 
■ina,  to  oppose  the  descent  and  advances  of  the 
enemy  on  that  qoartei'.  The  ofikser  who  had 
cfaaige  of  his  fleet  on  this  station,  had  snfiered  the 
fiist  emharlcation  of  Lepidus  to  escape  and  to 
effect  their  landing ;  but  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
intercept  the  second,  he  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
canoertpd  the  intended  operation  on  that  side. 

Lepidus,  with  that  part  of  the  arnry  he  had 
knded-in  Sicik,  remained  inactive  in  the  n«gh- 
bourhood  of  Lilybmim,  until  having  accounts 
that  Octavius  was  arrived  in  the  island,  had 
united  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  at  My- 
lo^  and  had  obliged  Seztus  Pompeius  to  cdlect 
ali  his  foree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  he 
sopposed  that  the  country  from  thence  might  be 
opea  to  bim;  and  he  aooonlingly,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Plennius,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Pompey*s  forces,  remained  behind  him  at  tMy- 
benni,  marched  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other;  and  having  effected  his  junction  with 
Octavius,  they  determmed  to  press  upon  Pompey 
at  once  with  their  united  forces  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

In  exeeution  of  this  plan,  Agrippa  made  a 
feint  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelnrus ;  and  luving 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  tliat  quarter, 
favound  the  design  of  Octavius,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  surprised  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Mylae.  The  combined  army  havii^  gained  this 
important  advantage,  continued  to  press  tkpon 
Pompev,  made  movements  which  threatened  to 
invest  Messina,  and  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  his  fleet  and  army  with  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  order  to  dvoid 
thew  inconveniences,  Pompey  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  to  hazanl  a  l»ttle  either  by  sea 
or  by  land,  or  wherever  his  antagonists  presented 
an  opportunity  the  most  lil[ely  to  procure  him 
relief.  He  himself  relied  chiefly  on  his  naval 
foroe;  and  accordingly,  without  seelung  for  any 
advantage  of  situation  or  surprise,  presented  hinil- 
self  to  toe  enemy  near  to  Naaloehus,  between 
the  promontories  of  Myla  and  Pelorua^  and  waa 
there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  which  were  now  to  engage,  con- 
sHted  of  about  three  hundred  ships  on  each  side. 
When  formed  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were 
nearly  of  eqnal  extent  The  eonstmction  of  ships 
was  6m  s!ime,  and  they  advanced  deliberately  on 
smooth  water,  without  any  circumstance  that 
amared  to  prognosticate  the  victory  on  either 
side.  The  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
upon  the  8hor&  and  in  sight  of  the  scene  which 
was  to  be  acted  before  them.  After  an  obstinate 
fight  in  which  the  fleet  of  Pom{)ey  already  suf- 
fered eonsitlerably,  seventeen  of  his  ships  at  once 
wittidrew  from  the  action,  and  stood  away  for 
the  straits  of  Messina.  Those  that  were  neafesi 
the  knd  ran  upon  the  shore,  and  were  wrecked 
t>r  taken ;  the  remainder  being  farther  at  sea,  and 
cat  off  from  their  own  harboon,  struck,  and  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  the  enemy. 

The  progress  of  the  actioi»  at  sea  was  aoeom- 
nankd  from  the  land  with  shouts  and  aecluna- 
'^  3C 
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ns  on  the  one  side,  aad  wUh  silent  affliefion, 
or  with  cries  of  despaff,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  ship  of  Fompey*a  fleet  were  sunk ;  abova 
two  handred  and  nfty,  being  the  whole  that  re- 
mained besides  the  seventeen  that  fled  to  Mesana, 
were  stranded,  taken,  or  bumf  Octavius  kMt' 
only  three  ships. 

Fompey  pereelving  the  eitent  of  his  calamity, 
was  snsed  vrith  despair;  and,  without  having 
given  any  orden  in  camp^  made  haste  to  Meseina, 
The  army  he  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing  them- 
selves deserted  by  tbelV  leader,  went  over  to  Uie 
enemy.  He  Umael^  at  Meaona,  made  a  feint 
of  mustering  his  forces  as  for  an  obstinate  defienoe. 
He  called  m  all  the  ships  that  any  where  r&> 
mained  on  the  coast,  and  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  found  on  the  island.*  But,  in  the  midst  of 
th^se  pretended  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance^ he  had  taken  aresolution  todqwitfiom 
Sicily ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared  for  his  re- 
ceptKMK  accordingly  embarked,  with  his  daughter, 
and  a  few  perfeona  whom  he  Ittd  choaen  to  attend 
him  in  his  flight 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
known  Pompey  had  embarked,  appeared  under 
sail,  aH  the  diipa  which  w«re  then  m  the  htthour 
put  to  sea,  with  intention  to  tiUow  the  samei 
course;  but  without  any  orders  or  intimafion  of 
a  place  at  wluch  Co  roaaaombie,  in  ease  of  se>* 
paratlon.  The  unfortunate  leader  obaerving, 
atnong  the  ships  that  fblfowed  Um,  some  that 
were  commanoed  by  oflScen  in  whom,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not  con- 
fide^ wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave  out 
that  he  meant  to  avoid  the  eoasts ;  and,  in  order 
to  deceive  them  in  the  night  extingnislmig  Ms 
lights,  rowed  cfose  to  the  snore  of  Haly,  and 
taming  round  the  head-kinds  till  he  was  oppo- 
aite  to  Coreyin,  he  stood  over  for  that  Mand, 
from  thence  to  Cephakmia,  and  last  of  all  to 
Lesbo&  where  he  huided  at  Mytilen6,  aplaee  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  CorneKa, 
durins  the  campaign  between  his  fother  and  the 
first  CflBsar  in  T*&ssaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  yean  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  fhthei's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  At  Mytilend, 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  disoourag- 
ing  eircomstanoes,  and  the  fow  state  of  his  own 
aflairs,  he  met  with  a  hoopitable  reception,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectatioh  or  jwo- 
tection  from  Ahtonjjr,  to  whose  generosity  he  in- 
tended to  commit  himselC 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  suspediiig  that 
•Pompey  must  have  taken  reftim  in  some  part  of 
the  provinces  which  were  in  tne  jurisdiction  ef 
his  colleague^  was  cautkws  not  to  awaken  Ins 
jealousy  by  presuming  to  viokte  his  sanctuary, 
or  by  pretending  to  antkiipale  the  resoiutlons  be 
migfit  be  inclined  to  take  en  the  subject  of  this 
suppliant^ 

After  the  head  of  the  Pompeian  party  had 
made  so  wretched  an  exit  from  Sieilv,  Plen- 
nius^ who^  soon  after  the  departure  of  Lepidus 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybieum,  hM  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  join  his  commander,  and 
who  had  come  too  hte  to  be  eomprehendod  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Nauiochus,  threw 
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himielf  into  Mesniu,  move  ^h.  an  intention  to 
obtain  &vounble  terma  for  the  troopa  under  his 
command!,  than  with  any  hopes  to  retxieve  the 
aitaira  of  his  master. 

At  thaa  time  Lepidus  belnff  near  to  Messina, 
while  Octatius  sUll  remained  at  Nauloehus,  in- 
vested the  places  and^  withont  consulting  his  col- 
league, granted  the  terms  which  were  asked  by 
Plennijas  took  poMSSsion  of  the  town,  and  incor- 
porated the  troops  that  had  served  under  that 
officer  with  his  own  arin>\  In  concluding  this 
treaty,  and  in  taking  the  advantage  of  it  to 
strenjrthen  himself^  without  the  concurrence  or 
participation  of  Cesar,  he  had  earneKt  remon- 
strances made  to  ^ini  by  Agrippa,  who  had  come 
with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Messina ;  bi!it  it  soon 
aiier  appeared  that  Leradus  not  only  thought 
himself  eoftitled  to  decide  in  tliat  infAance,  l^t, 
upon  the  accession  of  strength  which  he  now 
gained,  began  to  f<Mrm  much  higher  pretensions. , 
He  now  reckoned  under,  his  own  standard 
twenty-two  legions,  with  a  numerous  body  of 
horse,  and  proposed  not  only  to  keep  possesion 
of  Messina,  %ut  to  claim  the  wiiole  island  of 
Sicily,  as  an  appendage  of  his  province  in  Africa. 
He  accordirigly  sent  detachments  to  secure  the 
principal  towns. 

Octaviua,  akeady  provoked  at  the  precipitation 
with  which  Lepidlus  had  granted  a  capitulation 
to  the  troops  at  Mesana,  without  his  concurrence, 
loudly  complained  of  the  measures  which  he  took 
to  appropnato  the  island  of  Sidly  to  himself, 
without  tne  consent  of  his  associates  in  the  em- 
pire ;  alle|[ed  thai  he  had  been  called  thither  as  a 
mere  auxiliary,  and  had  borne  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pense tncarred  in  the  war.  Lepidus^  on  his  part^ 
ccwnplained  of  the  injostice  which  had  already 
been  done  to  him  in  withholding  Spain,  his 
orieinal  lot  in  the  paitition.of  the  provinces)  and 
sain,  if  it  were  sttppoeed  that  Afnca  and  Sicily 
were  more  than  equivalent  for  Spain,  he  was 
witting  to  svRender  them  both  in  exchange  kft 
that  province. 

This  dispute  bcaag  likely  to  end  in  a  » 
quarrel,  the, ordinary  intercourse  between  the 
two  camps  was  dtBcentinued,  and  precautions 
were  taken  by  their  respective  officers,  as  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Both  arnnes  saw  wkh 
dislike  the  s^piptoms  >of  an  open  rupture  and  of 
a  fresh  wai^  in  which  soldiers,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  even  to  the  victors,  were  mutu- 
ally to  imbrue  theix  hands  in  blood,  to  decide  a 
«  question  of  meve  jealousy  or  emulation  between 
th^leadenk 

In  comparing  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  chiefs  to  be  engaged  in  this  (juanel,  the'pre- 
fiaence^  in  the  esteem  of  both  armies,  was  certain- 
ly due  to  Octavius.  To  his  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  two  Gaals,  he  joined  that  of  Italy,  with 
the  metropolis,  or  seat  of  the  empire.  He  bore 
the  name  of  Cesar,  and  was  at  the  head  of  that 
fiNrmidable  military  power,  which  had  broken  the 
force  of  the  repUNtc^  and  extinguished  the  au^ 
thori^  of  the  senate.  By  his  means  the  rctoin- 
em  of  Cssar  had  obtained  the  preferable  lots  in 
the  late  distribtttion  of  settlements  and  military 
rewards. 

Lepidus,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  party 
attached  to  his  person,  and  without  any  high  re- 
putation, had  been  placed  in  the  command  of 
armies  by  the  appointment  or  sufferance  of  othersL 
The  origin  of  his  merit  with  Julius  Cesar,  which 


consisted  in  pioetitnting  the  dignity  of  pnetor 
to  his  first  usurpations  in  the  dty,  was  an  act  oC 
baseness.  His  pUce  from  thenceforward,  in  the 
military  arrangemente  which  ensued,  was  maUer 
of  course,  or  due  merely  to  his  rank,  without  anv 
regard  to  his  abilities  or  merit.  His  being  ao- 
mltted  as  a  third  in  the  present  division  m  th^ 
sovereignty,  proceeded  solely  from  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  other  two,  who  wished  for  a 
person  to  witness  their  transactions,  and  to  hold 
some  species  of  balance  between  them.  In  the 
choice  which  they  made  of  Lepidu^  his  want  of 
any  pretensiona,  that  could  interfere  with  either 
in  the  design  which  they  severally  entertained 
of  possessing  the  empire,  was  a  principal  recain- 
mendation.  ) 

In  this  comparison,  Octavius  was  conscious  of 
a  superiority,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  trpopi 
who  were  enlisted  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  his  rival.  He  accordingly  thought  this  a  la- 
youreble  opportunity,  white  Antony  was  at  a 
distance,  and  no  enemy  existing,  either  in  Sicily 
or  Italy,  to  avail  himself  of  the  weaknoas  and 
incapacity  of  Lepidus,  to  strip  him  of  his  sharp 
in  the  empire^  and  to  seize  upon  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  the  army  now  in  Sicily,  as  an  acces- 
sion to  his  own  lArength.  For  this  purpose  be 
employed  proper  ngento  in  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
gained  many  of  his  prindpal  offioeis  by  proents, 
and  by  the  expectetion  of  greater  rewards.  Hav- 
ing much  contempt  for  the  character  of  their 
le^er,  and  thinking  the  way  sufficiently  pe- 
pared  for  an  open  dedantion,  he  presented  mm- 
self  with  a  rarty  of  horse  in  the  front  of  the 
campk  entered  with  a  few  attondantd^  as  into  the 
midst  of  his  own  army;  and  mounting  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  might  be  heara  by  the 
crowds  that  assembled  around  him,  he  complain- 
ed of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  tbeir 
general  toward  a  rupture  between  the  two  anues, 
and  expressed  liis  sincere  desire  that  all  difler- 
ences  might  be  removed,  without  engaging  in 
new  scenes  of  bloo^  so  manv  valiant  men  who 
had  deserved  so  well  of  their  leaden. 

It  appeanthat  nnmben  of  officers  and  soldlcra 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidus  were  prepared  for  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  this  occasion ;  they  ap- 
plauded the  concern  which  Octavius  expressed 
for  the  armies,  and  declared  themselves  willing 
to  obey  his  commands.  Others,  though  not  in 
the  concert,  followed  this  example^  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastenefl  to  present  Octavius  with 
their  coloun,  in  token  that  they  received  him  as 
:  their  gjBneraU 

Liopidns,  to  whom  this  visit  and  ite  conse 
quences  were  altogether  unexpected,  boing  roused 
by  such  an  ala/m,  ran  forth  to  the  streeU  of  the 
campt  sounded  to  arms ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
troops  from  mere  habit  obeyed  his  command, 
withovrt  considering  who  was  thdr  enemy,  at- 
tecked  Octaviufs  obliged  him  to  repass  through 
the  gate  at  which  he  had  entered,  and  lo  ph^ 
himself  under  cover  of  the  cavalry^  who  were 
vraiting  to  receive  him,  and  whose  protection 
was  BOW  necessafy  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to 
his  own  camp. 

In  tliis  manner  the  design  of  Octavius,  uo  the 
point  of  being  executed,  appeared  to  be  ciefeated. 
But  his  declantkKi  had  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pression to  be  so  slightly  removed.  The  doobts 
1  whieh  it  raised,  ami  the  choice  now  to  be  ma«!s 
i.of  a-tsader,  waa  fpneratty  dedded  in  favour  ul 
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The  efieet  of  this  decwon  aocordkiglj 
«)ipeaTed  in  a  great  Ueaertion  fiom  the  camp  of 
Lnidiu>  either  then,  or  during  the  subaecuient 
ntgDt.  The  legiont,  lately  ccMue  over  froin^the 
eervtoe  of  Sextva  Pompeiui,  beginning  to  leave 
him  in  a  hotly,  he  threw  hinuel^  with  the  usual 
j^rds  of  his  person,  in  the  way  to  stop  them. 
But  finding  that  the  very  body  with  wnicli  he 
expected  to  prevent  this  desertion  joined  those 
who  were  gomg  over  to  the  enemy,  he  mixed  en- 
tieaties  and  threats,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign-staff, 
and  attempted  by  toroe  to  stop  the  officer  that 
was  carrying  it  to  his  rivaL  '*  Dead  or  alivey** 
said  the  b^rer,  ^*fou  skall  quii  your  hold,** 
The  cavahy  at  the  same  time  mounted  their 
horses,  and  without  leavii^  their  i^round,  sent  a 
neasage  to  Octavhis,  desinng  to  know,  whether 
he  chose  that  ]Lepidus  shom-be  secured  or  put 
Ho  death'?  Having  for  answer,  that  Oetavius  had 
no  design  upon  the  life  of  their  general,  they 
moved  away  without  any  farther  notice  of  him. 

Lemdus,  seeing  the  desertion  of  his  army 
complete,  and  having  %o  longer  any  friends  or 


retinue  to  attend  his  penen,  laid  aside  his  nape 
rial  robes,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen, 
walked  towards  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  his 
rival  Multitudes  followed'  him,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  seeing  what  was  to  pass  in  so  new 
a  scene.  A  person  who^  the  moment  before^  had 
beeii  at  the  need  c^  a  great  army,  and  reputed 
a  third  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  was  now, 
by  the  sudden  desertion  of  his  own .  troops,  re- 
duoed  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  was 
to  appear  as  a  supphant  before  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  sfA  at  defiance.  To  com- 
plete the  scene  of  Ms  hunaKation,  in  entering  the 
presence  of  .Oetavius,  he  would  have  thrown 
mrnself  on  the  sround,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  courte^  of  ms  rival,  who,  content  to  strip 
him  of  his  command,  and  df  his  personal  conse- 
quence, would  not  aecept  this  mark  of  abaso- 
ment,  and  jgave  him  leiive  to  return  into  Italy, 
where  he  hved  aftarwaids  equally  unobserved  by 
those  against  whom  he  had  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  injustkx!,  and  by  those  who  had 
made  him  their  tool 


CHAPTER  vn. 


Ftiren  of  Oetavius  after  the  Acquisition  qfSicUy^  and  the  Junditn  of  the  Armies  of  Sextttt  Pom- 
pHus  and  Lepidui — Mutiny  and  Separation  of  these  forces — ArrimU  ofOctatius  at  Romt-^ 
Hia  Reform  of  the  Army — Expedition  of  Antony  against  the  F^irthians — His  Retreat —  The 
Death  efSextus  Pompeixts — Open  Breach  betveen  Oetavius  and  Antony — Progress  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  towards  Greece — Operations  of  Antony  and  Oetavius  on  the  GtUph  ofAmbracia 
— BatUe  ofActium — Flight  of  Antony — Immediate  Arrangements  of  Oetavius  after  his  Vic^ 
ijry-^Death  of  Ajitony-^And  of  Cleopatra. 


1  y  cons|e(|uence  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
y\»MR  in  Sicily,  Oetavius  found  himself  at  onc^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  hazardous  war,  and  master 
•>f  all  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  it, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemie&  His'Heet  now 
conaiftted  of  near  six  hundred  galleys  vrith  store- 
>)hips  and  transports ;  his  land  a^my  of  forty-live 
Wions,  which,  though  supposed  to  he  incomplete, 
iiMy  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
!«aiid  men.  To  these  he  joined  above  fitleen 
ihousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  irr^Iar 
iiilkntry.  They  had  been  levied  for  diflerent 
iTta^terB  and  in  difterent  parts  of  the  empire,  were 
^Mfjuns  of  different  descriptions ;  originaflv  slaves, 
9n  well  as  frceuien ;  natives  of  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  mixed  with  Italians  and  Ro- 
iiiHu'citizens ;  adherents  of  Ciesar  and  of  Pom- 
pey,  of  Antony,  of  Oetavius,  or  Lepidus.  It  was 
very  diilicult  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  consist- 
ing of  such  various  and  discordant  parts.  The 
troops  tiiat  came  over  from  Sextus  Pomiieius  or 
Lppidua  were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and 
f.ivoura,  and  those  who  had  been  i&  original 
«upport  of  Cse^r's  fortunes  had  peculiar  merits; 
all  were  sensible  of  their  own  cox^ecjuence,  and 
even  of  a  powt'r  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 

Oetavius  saw  the  necessity  of  separating  such 
an  army  ioto  different  qoartera  before  any  cabals 
«h<mld  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinous  spi- 
riis  had  leisure  to  work  on  their  mind^  or  to  fill 
them  with  dangerous  ho}ie^  or  pretennons.  That 
iivij  might  part  in  good  humour,  he  made  a  dis- 
*  irihution  of  some  money,  in  token  of  his  gratitude 


for  recent  -services;  and  promised  a  great  deal 
more.  But  what  be  now  gave  appened  to  be 
contemptible,  when  oomparal  witn  the  reward 
-which  had  been  formerly  mven  at  Mutina  and  at 
Philippi,  and  still  more,  when  compared  with  the 
settlements  lately  made  for  the  veterans  of  Ciesar 
in  Italy.  These  were  minutely  recorded,  as  the 
standard  by  which  every  legion  hod  formed  its 
expectations;  and  a  general  dissnli^action  was 
apparent  in  every  ranx  and  description  of  men. 
Oetavius  for  sonie  time  affected  to  oe  ignorant  of 
their  discontent,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
make  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for  sepa- 
rating them,  and  for  placing  the  lemons  in  quar- 
ters remoto  from  each  other;  but  ne  had  reasa|i 
to  doubt  that  his  orders  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
still  remained  in  suspense.  When  his  knowledge 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  army 
could  no  kmger  be  dissemblod,  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  most  clamorous  by  additional  marks 
of  his  favour,  consisting  chiefly  of  public  honours, 
badges  of  military  service  to  the  men,  and  the  title 
of  senators  bestowed  on  many  of  the  oliicerB.  In 
distributing  these  favours,  he  assembled  the  a'hnj^ 
and  made  a  speech,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  honours  which  he  now  conferred,  and  his 
farther  intentions  respecting  the  rewards  which 
he  meant  to  bestow.  "  These  are  baubles,*'  said 
a  tribune  named  Offilius,  interrupting  him ;  **  chil- 
dren only  are  amused  in  this  manner;*  but  men 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  V. 


I  in  thesenrioMof' 
tiieir  geneftl,'  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  lands 
wid  Mltieiiiente.''  This  tribune  was  leoonded 
by  tke  damouri  of  the  whole  armj.  Octaviw 
vetlied  from  the  audience  in  aome  diaonleri  and, 
aeneible  of  >the  danger  to  which  he  had  ezpoaed 
hiioael^  fnm  thiat&e  forward  never  ventured  to 
meet  theie  troopa  in  a  body,  bat  employed  aecret 
arts  in  removing  the  heads  of  the  mutiny. 
.  The  tribune  OiBIiuS)  who  had  dared  to  inters 
npt  his  jnneial  in  such  mutinous  termsi  whether 
won  by  fivour,  or  taken  off  1^  violence,  was  se- 
eretlj  disposed  of.  The  legions  who  had  served 
at  Mtttina  and  Philippi,  amounting  to  tvrenty 
thousand  men,i  were  separately  appeased  by  do> 
nations  and  promises ;  were  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  thetr  discharge  from  the  service^  and, 
without  any  fiuthet  dirtuibanceL  to  depart  from 
the  island.' 

Wben  this  ptity  of  the  army  was  removed, 
Oetavius  afieCted  to  consider  tboae  who  were 
niae  as  the  oolo  cause  of  the  Ute  discontents,  and 
tlM  guilty,  he  said,  beinff  thus  separated  from  the 
innocent  and  from  the  deserving,  he  made  an  ad- 
ditional present  in  money  tothose  who  remained, 
and  held  out  the  hopes  of  oonvonient  settlements, 
and  of  plentifbl  Ibftunes,  at  the  final  expiration 
of  their  time  in  the  aetvice.  By  these  artifices, 
and  prudent  measures,  he  effected  the  proposed 
sepantion,  and  extricated  himself  from  a  danger 
wnioh  fiequentW  arises  in  the  sequel  of  civil  wars, 
and  threatens  the  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from 
that  very  engine  which  he  had  employed  to  raise 
tus  fortunes. 

Odavius^  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  or- 
dered a  contribution  to  be  levied  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred talento  ;>  and  beinff  no  way  disposed  to  foUow 
out  the  plan  of  Lepidus,  in  the  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  piwinoe  of  Africa,  he  appuinted 
sepaiato  governors  to  each.  Having  dismissed 
the  ship  which  Antony  had  fumtdied  in  the 
war,  with  instructions  to  wait  at  Tarentum  for 
the  orders  of  their  own  superior,  he  himself  passed 
into  Italy. 

The  messengen  who  had  bean  sent  with  ac- 
counto  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Oetavius  in 
Sicily  being  arrived  before  him  at  Rome^  all  ranks 
of  men  vied  with  efich  other  in  the  applause 
which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and  m  cele- 
brating the  occasion  with  demonstrations  of  ioy. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  nad 
qo  longer  anv  real  political  concessions  to  make^ 
At  variety  of  nattering  prochimatbns  were  issued, 
ordering,  in  honour  ot  the  victor,  statues,  trium- 
phal arches,  procession^  wreaths  of  laurd,  anni- 
versary rejuicmgsi  and  immediate  thanksgivings 
to  be  prolonged  beyond  any  former  time  assigned 
to  such  festivals.  When  he  approached  to  the 
city,  multitudes  of  every  rank,  adorned  with  chap- 
lets,  went  forth  to  receive  him,  and  conducted 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  in  which 
he  was  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  thanl^giving 
for  his  safe  return. 

Oetavius,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  pence  which  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  Sicily  {  and  in  two  separate  haranguea 
of  which  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one  addrMsed 
to  the  senati^  the  other  to  the  people,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  whole  conduct,  from  the  time  that 
he  firit  assumed  the  administration  of  thegovem- 
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roent,  to  the  preoent  time.  And,  agreeaUv  to 
the  dictatea  of  that  masteriy  jud«oent  frith  which 
he  «>w,  at  least,  beann  to  oondnct  the  interetfts 
of  nu  ambition,  he  <£o8e  this  time  of  victoiy  and 
prosperity  in  which  to  exhibit  the  effeOm  of  his 
clemency,  of  his  modention,  and  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  spare  those  who,/ bong  supposed  ifisaf- 
fected  to  him,  were  nok  in  his  power.  He 
remitted  all  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  any 
where  doe  within  his  iurisdietion,  either  by 
formere  of  the  revenue  or  by  private  penons.  Of 
the  honours  that  vrere  decreed  to  himself  he  made 
choice  of  a  fow,  and  declined  such  as  were  in  any 
degree  invidious  and  burdensome  to  the  people. 

The  inhabltanto  of  Italy,  and  Roman  dtisens 
in  general,  having;  among  other  evils,  sufiSered 
ffreatly  during  the  civil  war,  by  the  desertion  of 
their  slaves,  who  were  readily  received,  and  taken 
into  the  levies  that  were  continually  fovming  by 
different  parties;  Oetavius  took  this  oppoctunity, 
as  for  as  it  was  in  his  power,  at  once  to  repaa 
the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  master 
in  the  desertion  of  his  slaie,  and  to  purge  the  ar- 
my  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  by  whom  it  was 
ovcrdiarged  and  contaminatal.  In  order  to  re- 
move them  in  a  manner  that  shouU  prevent  any 
disturbance  on  their  part,  he  sent  to  every  legion 
a  sealed  order,  to  be  opened  on  a  certain  day, 
bearing,  that  all  who  had  been  in  the  condition 
of  slaves  should  be  secured ;  that  as  many  as 
were  daimed  should  be  restored  to  their  mosteni 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  pot  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  it  was  repotted  that 
thirty  thousand  were  remitted  to  servitude,  and 
six  thousoJid  killed.* 

The  author  of  this  severe,  but  weU  coneerted 
reform,  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
had,  1^  accommodating  himself  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  his  circumstances,  and  by  socoesshely  * 
availing  himself  of  the  support  of  difterent  parties^ 
more  especially  by  courtins  the  military  retaineim 
of  his  late  uncle,  set  hims^  above  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  his  country ;  and  now,  by  aSSdtdng  m 
rmrd  to  property,  to  civil  rank,  and  to  the  peace 
othis  fellow-citizens,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
army  itself  dependent  on  his  will.  From  the  real 
impression  which  he  made  by  this  policy,  as  well 
as  from  adulation  and  fear,  the  people  were  still 
forther  incited  to  load  him  with  public  honours^ 
and  had  his  effisy  carried  at  Rome,  and  in  every 
oountiy-town  oT  Italy,  among  the  idob  of  tM 
tutelar  goda 

Th«r  advantage  now  gained  by  Oetavius,  in 
the  acquisition  of  armies  and  provinces  lately  be- 
fonging  to  Lepidus,  were  sofBcient  to  'have 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  renuiniiig  colleague 
and  rival  in  uie  empire^  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, at  this  time,  in  a  very  haxardous  enter- 
prise beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  province. 

Antony  during  his  stay  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  ol*  af- 
fairs in  the  western  provinces,  had  entrusted  the 
Parthian  war  to  his  Ueutenant  Vcntidius.  This 
officer  acquitted  himself  with  greai  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust,  recovered  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Par- 
thians,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes. Upon  thk  account,  he  was  jwUged  worthy 
of  a  triuinpb,  and  came  into  Italy  to  receive  thiis 
honour. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


In  the  mom  time,  Antony  was  eager  to  gadier 
the  laoreb  woich  yet  Temained  in  this  field,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  victories  gained 
iiy  his  lieutenant  over  an  enemy,  wbo^  till  Ifeeni 
scarcely  had  yielded  any  advantage  to  the  Roman 
arms.  After  his  last  visit  to  Italy,  he  had  in  the 
winter  passed  to  Coreyra,  and  so  mr  was  attended 
by  Octavia,  hut  parted  with  her  there,  in  the 
prospect  of  this  arduous  service;  early  in  the 
spring  he  continued  his  voyage.  Upon  hb  arri* 
val  in  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  his  alliance  with  Octavia  and  her  brother, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  former  passions.  He  already  had  two 
children  by  the  queen  of  Esypt,  who  were  named 
Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  nut  whom  the  mother 
likewise  distinguished,  by  the  pompous  appella- 
lions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Being  prevented 
by  the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  from 
making  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  be  sent  an  officer 
of  ranlc,-  Fontelns  Capit<\  thither,  to  conduct 
Cleopatra  from  her  own  kingdom  into  Syria ;  and 
having  received  her  in  that  province,  in  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  marks  of  his  lifae> 
rality,  and  of  his  passion,  instead  of  trinkets  and 
tokens  of  k>vc,  he  made  her  a  present  of  Phoeni- 
cia, Coslesyria,  Cyprus,  and  some  part  of  Cilida 
to  be  annexed  to  ner  kingdom.  It  was  concerted 
between  them,  that  at  t£e  end  of  the  campaign 
he  shooM  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt;  and  they 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  ofimpatience  for 
the  return  of  this  happy  season. 
^  The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  Roman  infantry,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  thirty 
thousand  irregulars,  being  an  assemblage  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  of  dilTerent  nations.  While  he  acp 
vanoed  with  this  force  towards  the  Euphrates,  he 
made  his  demand,  that  the  Parthians  should  re- 
store the  captives  and  military  ensigns  taken  with 
Cmssus.^  This  was  become  a  point  of  national 
honour  among  the  Romans,  and,  joined  to  the 
late  provocation,  was  made  the  ground  of  the 
present  quarrel. 

The  K^man  general  had  undertaken  this  in- 
vasion of  the  Parthiansj  in  concert  with  the  king 
of  Armenia;  and  finding,  at  his  arrival  on  the 
Eu{>hratcs,  ail  the  passages  of  the  river,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  strongly  guarded,  he  continued 
his  march,  hariifg  the  Euphrates  on  his  right 
When  he  arrived  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  efiect  the  service 
he  had  trfanneil  against  the  Partlriane ;  but  hav- 
ing intelligence  that  the  Medea,  or  people  of  the 
O^ter  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy  against 
him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  h«  formed 
a  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phraata,*  the  capital  of 
their  country ;  in  expectation  of  taking  this  place 
by  surprise,  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  his 
henvy  baggage  and  engines,  with  i^guanl  of  two 
legions,  under  the  command  of  Statianus.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  army  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  gatifsof  the  capital. 

This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  every 
necessary  precaution  had  been  taken  for  its  safety. 
Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  Parthians,  although  they  hasten- 
ed to  its  relief  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 
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\id  come  altogether  unprepared  for  a  siege,  snf- 
fored  them  at  firat  to  nniain  befora  it  undisturbed. 
They  directed  their  whole  force  against  Sta 
tianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com 
manded,  they  surprised  and  cut  off,  and  by  thia 
means  made  themselves  mastera  of  all  the  equi- 
page and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  lint  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  before  Praaspa,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him;  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain  of  the  Roman  lesions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemy  in  sight  He  understood  that  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  allianoe 
he  trusted  in  tlie  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  this  disaster,  and  be 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betrayed  by  ths 
prince ;  but  thought  praper  for  the  present  to  dis- 
guise his  resentment  The  loss  he  nad  sustained 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  eziricatins 
his  army  from  its  present  situation.  Being  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  that  part  of  it  which  he  had  left 
before  Praaspa,  he,  with  hasty  marehes,  returned 
to  its  relief;  but,  at  his  arrival,  finding  no  enenyy 
near,  and  still  flattering  himself  that  the  town 
mi^tit  be  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it  might, 
by  Its  spoils,  make  up  for  the  loes  of  bis  bagcage, 
he  la^r  oefore  it,  until  he  had  exhausted  au  tfie 
provisions  and  forage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouiingoountrf ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
other  difficulties  of  his  situation  mcreased,  began 
to  feel  himself  harassed  with  the  sallies  of  a  pow- 
erful garrieon,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  nume- 
rous parties  of  Parthians  in  the  fiekl,  who  began 
to  act  against  him  from  every  quarter,  and  nukde 
it  equaify  difficult  for  him  to  decamp,  or  to  sub- 
sist on  his  present  ground. 

Under  tneso  difficulties,  the  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divkJe  his  forces ;  and 
leaving  part  to  awe  the  town,  marched  witii  the 
remainder  to  cover  his  foragers,  and  the  providen 
of  hu  camp.  As  the  enemy  pressed  upon  him, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  range  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  provisions^  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
hazarding  a  battle;  and  for  this  purpose,  marched 
from  his  camp  with  ten  kgionsi  three  pretorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry.  The  Parthians  af 
fccted  to  abide  his  attack,  but  gave  way  at  the 
first  onset,  and  fled  with  every  appearance  of 
root  and  confusion ;  they  were  pursued  by  tho 
Roman  infantry  for  fifty  stadia,  or  about  six 
miles,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia,  or  about  eighteen  miles. 

in  this  action,  Antony  Ottered  himaelf  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  from  the  Par- 
thians ;  but,  on  numbering  the  prisonera  and  the 
slain,  he  found  tliat  only  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  returning 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Praaspa,  he  founJ, 
that  without  being  at  all  disconcerted  by  what 
had  happened  to  them,  they  were  returned  to 
their  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as  be- 
fore, to  harass  his  camp,  and  to  circumscribe  his 
foraging  parties.  From  this  specimen  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Parthians^  he  learned  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  gaui  any  advanta^  over  an  enemy, 
whose  defeats  were  more  pernicious  to  their  an- 
tagonists than  they  were  to  themselves.^    To 


6  Amoas  tbs  Romsna  who  were  sstasd  with  the 
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tiomplote  hiff  morti/icationai  b«  found  that  the 

ruon  of  Praaspa  had  made  a  powerful  eally  in 
absence,  driven  his  guards  from  their  ap- 
•j^noachea,  and  destroyed  all  tlie  works  he  ha<] 
oonstructod  againft  the  town.'  Judging  it  vain 
to  renew  his  attack,  or  to  remain  any  loitj^  in 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Phraates,  probably  rather  to  conceal  his  intended 
purpose  ot  flight,  than  with  hopes  to  obtain  any 
esasonable  terms  of  peace. 

Tbe  king  of  Parthia  received  the  message  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  how,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  order  to  sound  the  intentbns  of  the  Roman 

Snerel,  he  proposed,  as  a  pTBlimioaiy  to  peace, 
%i  be  should  raise  the  siege  of  Praaspa.  An- 
tony was  prepared  to  decamp,  as  soon  as  bis  mes- 
sengers enould  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
but  aflected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  this  oondi- 
tbn,  hoping  that  by  these  means  lie  might  con- 
ceal bis  intention,  |[ein  a  few  marches  a-head, 
and  leacb  tbe  frontier  of  tbe  Lesser  Armenia, 
before  the  Parthians  could  take  any  advantage  of 
his  fligrht ;  but  tbe  kin^  being  equally  refined  in 
bis  artifices,  perceived,  m  the  aifccted  reluctance 
of  Antony  to  agree  to  what  he  knew  to  be  neces- 
sary, an  intention  to  fly,  witliout  waiting  tbe  re- 
sult of  a  treaty,  and,  in  this  apprehension,  he  had 
his  cavalry  aueady  prepared  to  pursue  him,  dis- 
puted every  pass,  nuns  upon  his  rear  and  upon 
Iiis  flanks^  occupied  Uie  springs  of  water,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  before  hmi. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  overcome  by  fa- 
mine and  fatigue,  expired  on  tho  march;  others 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the 
enemy»  But  those  who  had  surrendered  tliem- 
selves^  being  cruelly  treated,  served,  by  their 
example,  to*  check  the  inctination  of  others  to  sue 
for  quarter,  and  taught  tbe  soldier  to  look  for 
safety  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Antony  himself,  in  every  encounter,  was 
prepared  for  tho  last  extremity,  and  had  a  person 
retained,  with  orders,  in  case  of  his  being  likely 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  to  end  his  nfe ;  or, 
in  case  he  were  killed  in  battle,  to  disfigure  his 
body,  that  it  might  not  be  known.    But  be  pass- 


Julius  Cesar  is  mentioned.  And  It  ii  a  probkin. 
which  never  can  bo  solved,  in  what  manner  this  able 
etatefsinan  and  warrior  would  have  acquitted  himself  in 
no  arduous  a  ta^k.  Th.->  Parthians  had  their  haunts 
b<*yond  tlie  Tlsrii ;  and  besides  leaving  no  means  on 
tiie  frontier,  by  which  an  enemy  could  subsist  in  ap. 
;*roaching  them,  probably  presented  no  hold  by  which 
t?iey  could  b?  seized,  even  in  their  own  country.  As 
Tiiey  had  no  f^round  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
tor  them  to  defend,  so  there  was  no  uroand  on  which 
nn  Invader  oould  be  secure  fhom  their  attacks.  Tbey 
gav<}  way  whilo  an  enemy  advanced,  and  reckoned  it 
an  advantage  to  draw  him  far  from  his  reyources  and 
•ripports.  They  waited  with  patience,  till  time,  hard- 
sliips.  disease,  or  want  of  provisions  had  rendered  him 
an  oasypruy,  or  tipe  for  destruction;  and  they  then 
pressed  upon  him  with  a  ferocity  and  ardour,  which 
.nbmdanlly  corrected  any  belief  of  their  cowardice 
that  mieht  have  been  taken  from  their  manner  of  re- 
r«ivins  his  first  attacks. 

ircanar  bad  not  already  conceived  some  new  or  un- 
coinmnn  iiieaiis  of  reducinc  tliem,  it  is  probable,  that 
hiR  first  ol>ser\'aiion0  wniitJ  have  satislled  him.  that 
Ite  c/)nld  not  conquer  such  a  people,  althoush  he  miyht, 
in  time,  have  settled  a  now  nation  on  the  Tiipis  to 
■uppiant  them ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  ha«e 
aTailed  himself  of  some  of  their  ordinary  flights,  to  lay 
claim  to  a  victory,  and  thus,  with  more  ability  than 
others  of  his  eonntrymen,  finish  tbe  war  with  a  tri- 
ttmpli  at  Emm. 

i  Plat,  in  Antonio. 


ed  through  all  these  difScuItifs,  aa  usnsl,  wit^ 
uncommon  constancy  and  valour,  making,  in 
twenty-one  days,  a  march  of  three  hundred  mtW.' 
under  a  continual  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  which 
it  is  reckoned  that  his  army  was  eighteen  ttmr» 
engaged  in  battle.'  At  the  end  of  tms  march,  in 
reviewing  the  legions,  with  whidi  he  lieean  t<^ 
retreat,  it  was  found,  he  had  lost  about  a  Tourih 
of  their  number  ;<  or,  as  Plotarch  states  l.is  loas, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horsr. 

It  appears  that  Antony,  upon  bis  arrival  in 
the  Lesser  Armenia,  lefl  a  considerable  body  be- 
hind him  in  that  conntn',  to  check  the  fartfar^r 
pursuit  of  tbe  enemy,*  and  with  the  remainder  ol 
the  army,  proceeding  from  thence  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, and  under  great  hardships  from  ti.e 
season,  by  which  he  Mdetl  eight  thousand  men 
more  to  his  former  losses,  he  arrived  at  Comi,  a 
small  sea-port,  between  Berylus  and  Stdon,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria.  At  this  placr, 
U.  C.  718.  he  was  received  by  CleopatFS  on 
board  her  Ret%  and  with  her  effected 
SlrtJ^pSI!''  ^»*  PMMg*  *^V  «•  ^  Alexandria. 
frins.  '  where  he  enilleavoured  to  coneeal 
his  losses,  and  to  efface  the  memofv 
of  his  suflferings  in  the  midst  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure. 

Dunne  the  dejiendence  of  these  events,  tho 
state  of  3ie  war  m  Asia  had  l^een  variously  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  believed  for  some  time,  tliat  the  Roman 
army  in  Armenia,  with  its  lender,  had  perished. 
On  this  supposition,  Sextus  Pompeiua,  who  sti^ 
remained  in  the  islan<l  of  Lesbos,  tiegan  to  re- 
sume his  pretensions.  He  was  not  without  hones, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  armies  of  Asia 
might  declare  for  himself,  and  during  some  time, 
affected  to  receive  every  person  who  repaixvd  to 
him,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  was  still  of  some 
consideration  in  the  empire.  He  even  proceedixi 
to  solicit  the  alliance  of  all  the  princes  of  the  east, 
from  Thrace  to  Pontus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.*  But  upon  tho  report  of  Antony's 
return  into  Syria,  he.  laid  aside  his  amlxtiooM 
thoughts,  and  sent  a  message  to  sue  (or  nrotec- 
tion.  Among  other  particulars,  he  set  forth,  that 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  Antony,  not  from  despair,  or  from  any 
sudden  impulso  whatever,  but  from  previous 
thought  and  mature  deiilwration.  He  might 
have  nad  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  powerful  support, 
he  said,  in  Spain,  where  the  friends  of  his  lather 
were  yet  numerous,  and  full  of  zeal ;  but  Irom  a 
tliorough  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  Antony 
were  the  same  with  his  own,  he  liad  prcfernnl 
his  alliance  to  any  other.  *'  Octavius,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  will  soon  have  the  same  quarrd  with 
you,  that  he  has  lately  had  with  me^  and  afler- 
waitls  with  Lepidtts.  He  considera  tbe  cmpirs 
as  his  property,  and  cannot  endure  a  partner. 
His  open  force  is  not  so  dangerous,  as  the  in^i* 
dious  professions,  and  the  artful  disguises  with 
which  ho  hides  his  designs.  I  make  you  an  ofl'ir 
of  a  friendship  that  is  smoere,  and  of  a  fuilh  that 
is  yet  unbroken.  I  made  you  the  saoae  ofi'cr  while 
I  was  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  in  the 
height  of  my  fortune.    By  accepting  of  it,  yu«i 


3  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  cziix,  tLC 
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wiU  fltve  the  mnviiiu  of  a  &mU7>^  nmeted 
by  the  Roman  people,  and,  by  Joining  witQ  me, 
you  mil  gain  the  aoeeasion  of  a  party,  whom 
wen  advenity  has  not  made  to  abandon  their 
leader." 

While  Sextus  Pompeias  aicldreased  himself  to 
Antony  in  these  teran,  he  endeavouTed  to  pie- 
aerve  the  appearance  of  an  armed  foree,  and  ho- 
vered about  with  some  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
BittQg  pursued  by  Titius,  who  had  orders  from 
Antony  to  observe  his  motions,  he  niled  up  the 
Propontia,  ami  put  into  the  harbour  of  Nicome- 
dia.  Here  he  again  offered  to  negotiate  ;7  but 
being  told  that  he  must  surrender  at  discretion^ 
he  set  fire  to  his  ships,  and  attempted  to  escape 
by  Jand.  Having  got  into  Phrygia,  he  was  taken 
in  his  flight,  and  soon  after,  by  order  of  Antony, 
was  put  to  death. 

This  event  being  known  at  Rome,  OctaTius 
ordered  public  rejoicings.  Among  these  was  a 
solemn  procession,  led  by  two  carnages  or  chariots 
of  state ;  in  one  of  them  Octavius  himself  appeal^• 
e«J ;  by  the  other,  he  marked  the  place  that  was 
due  to  Antony.  Still  farther,  to  soothe  the 
iealousy  of  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  he  gave 
orders  that  a  statue  sbouM  be  erected  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Conconl,  and  that  be  should  have  a 
share  in  the  lionours  which  had  been  recently 
decreed  to  himself.  This  indecent  triumph  over 
the  last  of  a  family,  which  had  been  so  long  in 
high  estimation  at  Rome,  was  fiir  from  bein^  ao- 
oe^ble  to  the  people.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
voung  man  himself,  who  from  his  earliest  years 
had  teen  an  exiles  ^^  stript  of  bis  inheritance, 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  the  vepubHc, 
mied  the  mmds  of  men  with  secret  indignation, 
and  with  a  tender  melancholy  which  they  oould 
not  disguise ;  and  tlK>uj|[h  Octavius  himself  es- 
caped on  this  occasion  without  any  pnblie  insult^ 
yet  Titius  some  time  afterwards  e^thibitingpablio 
shows  in  the  theatre  of  the  mat  Pompey,  was, 
on  account  of  the  part  whichlie  had  taken  in  the 
murder  oi  the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the 
execrations  of  the  people.* 

The  fiiroes  of  the  empire  were  now  parcelled 
in  two  separate  lots,  wiaer  the  direction  of  mas- 
ters, who  were  soon  to  entertain  the  views  and 
the  jealousies  of  separate  monarohs.  Octavius 
yras  become  the  mvereign  of  Rome^and  occupied 
chiefly  in  removin?  obstructions  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  oonaolidatin^  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  in  the  state.  He  had  taken  measures 
to  repress  many  disoidera,  the  dregs  of  the  civil 
wars,  which  still  afflicted  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies 
under  tolerable  discipline,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  the  people  to  the  loss  of  their 
political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  He 
took  can  to  destroy,  with  muoh  ostentation,  all 
papers  and  records  from  which  those,  who  had 
acMd  against  himself,  might  fear  being  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  names,  and 
the  forms  of  office ;  and  wherever  he  himself  was 
to  exercise  any  uncommon  power,  he  talked  of 
it  as  a  mere  temporary  expeaient  to  obviate  the 
disordcra  of  the  times,  and  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion, in  oonoert  with  Antony,  to  disoontiane 
every  irregnkir  mode  of  administration,  as  soon 
m  the  war  with  the  Partbians  should  bo  brought 


7  Dio.  Cass,  lib-  xlvtii.  e.  I& 
S  VelL  Patsr.  Mb  it.  c.  7». 


to  a  period.  He  eveb  sent  Bilitilns  frilo  tbe  east, 
with  open  and  public  instraetiensto  concert  with 
his  colleague,  the  manner  and  lime  of  theif  resig- 
nation.9 

But  Antony,  actinfr  a^soveveiintof  the  eastern 
empire,  appeared  on  his  part  to  he  altc^ber  in- 
tent on  the  entertainments  of  riia  court  at  Alex- 
andrb,  on  tbe  renewal  of  the  war  which  be 
afiected  to  meditate  atrainst  the  Partbians,  or  on 
his  project  airainsi  Arts  VHi«le%  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  who  h»  thought  hsd  betnynf 
him  in  his  bite  expedUlonv  He  was  encounjpetf 
in  his  desiens  on  that  qiMfCer,  by  the  oCBerB  6fn 
league,  which  were  made  to  him  from  tbe  kin|r 
of  Medea,  who  thinking^  his  servroes^  dntng  th* 
late  invasion,,  ill  requitd  by  the  PaitMans,  was 
now  dbpMed  to  take  arms  against  them. 

Antony  having  accepted  of  thtsalliBnoe,  formed 
the  project  of  a  new  invasion  of  Armenia,  chiefly 
Intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of  Arta- 
vasdes  into  his  power;  Init  he  was,  for  oHfe  sea- 
son,  diverted  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose^ 
by  an  incident,  which  brousrht  into  the  sciHe  of 
public  councils  the  weight  of  passions  and  of  mo- 
tives at  all  times  powerful ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  the  humowv 
of  a  f^w  penonst  scarrely  to  be  balaaeed  by  any 
other  ooneideratron  whatever; 

Octavia  was  become  impatient  of  the  neglect 
with  whiob  she  was  treated  by  her  husband,  and 
jealous  of  the  pveference  which  be  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra.. Hearing  that  he  was  to  leave  Alexandria 
on  a  new  Parthian  expedition,  she  determined  to 
pboe  herself  in  his  way  -os  he  passed  through 
Syria.  To  enhance  the  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ing, sho  was  fttrnished  with  a  variety  of  presently 
and»  among  the  rest,  attended  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  clothed  and  aeeovtrod  in 
the  manner  of  the  pnetoriian  handii,  which  had 
been  formed  by  her  brother  for  the  guard  of  bis 
own  person,,  and  which  he  now  sent  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was  arrived  in 
Ghreece  with  this  attendance  when  her  intention 
became  known  in  Eeypf^ 

On  hearing  of  thu  joumev  of  Octavia,  Cleo- 
patra being  greatly  alarmed,  had  the  address  to 
appear  sunk  undler  a  weight  of  affliction,  which 
she  tiSedbtd  to  bear  with  fortitude;  but  ww 
sometimes  surprised  in  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  dry  up,  and  either  increased  the  an-> 
gui^h  of  real  mssion,  or  gave  more  appeefanoe 
of  sincerity  to  oer  dissimulation,  by  her  afliBcta- 
tion  of  a  desire  to  conceal  wtiat  she  felt  Her 
health,  in  appearanee,  declined,  and  it  was  whie- 
pered,  that  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  herself 
continued  obstinate  in  her  mlence;  but  her  con- 
fidents insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antony 
was  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  that  the  day  he 
left  Alexandria,  would  probably  be  the  test  of  her 
Kfe.  Thus,  vrith  a  mixture  probably  of  artifiee 
and  real  passion,  not  uneemmon  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  the  Glueen  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  re- 
tain Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  send  a  perenaptory  order  to  Octavia^  ilot 
to  advance  in  ber  intended  progress  to  the  eftt. 
He  excused  himself  at  the  same  timc,.ftom  even 
excepting  the  presents  which  die  hvraght  from 
herbrother.u 
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Upon  iIm  ntam  of  Octevk  to  RomB,»otor 
■HUm  (ueaoMluices  of  tbb  afihmt,  her  brother 
propoeed  Chel  the  ihould  lenounoe  her  conneo- 
tioii  with  Antony,  and  nmove  from  his  honee; 
bat  if  in  this  be  wished  her  to  act  from  reaent- 
nent.  her  own  conduct,  thoqgfa  proceeding  'from 
a  dtffnent  motive^  was  better  calcalated  to  unite 
the  people  in  avenging  her  quaml.  Being  will- 
ing to  await  the  return  of  her  hnsband^s  indina- 
tkms,  she  remained  at  the  head  of  his  fiunil^, 
ootittnued  to  manage  his  aflair^  and  acted  m 
mverf  paiticolar  as  the  mother  of  his  children, 
even  ot  those  b^  a  former  marriage,  and  under- 
took the  protectMm  of  such  adherents  and  friends 
as  came  to  solicit  their  aflairs  in  the  capitol.> 

The  unworthv  treatment  which  Octavia  re- 
ceived in  return  lor  so  much  duty,  as  it  interested 
the  public  in  her  Civour,  so  it  gave  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  breach  between  the  leaders,  who 
now  divided  the  empire.  Antonv  and  Octavius 
had  been  rivals  for  the  succession  of  Cesar's 
power,  had  freviaent  quarrels,  which  were  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time  by  apparent  and  am- 
Mguous  reconciliations.  Even  the  marriage  of 
Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  expedient  to 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  a  final  breech, 
vrhich,  between  parties  of  such  opposite  preten- 
sbns^  must  in  the  end  be  deemed  unavoidable. 

It  IS  probable  that  Octevius^  in  all  the  vidssi- 
Cudes  01  his  connection  with  Antony,  or  with  any 
other  party,  had  never  kat  sight  of  the  expecta- 
tions be  had  formed  from  his  earliest  youth,  not 
only  as  the  heir  of  Julius  Cosar,  but  a»  the  sue- 
eessor  Ukewise  to  his  power  in  the  common- 
wealth.  He  united  or  broke  with  different  par- 
iim,  according  to  the  state  of  his  affaifs,  and 
proeured  these  breaches  or  coalitions  in  the  pre- 
cise conjunctures  that  were  most  fovoorable  to 
himself.  He  at  one  time  joined  with  the  senate, 
and  the  assassins  of  his  uncle^  to  pull  down  the 
power  of  Antony;  he  afterwards  joined  with 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  dcstrov  the 
repubbc  He  courted  Antony  oocaaionaliy,  to 
prevent  his  forming  any  dan^^erom  combination 
with  Sextos  Pempeiua  or  with  Lepidus,  and,  in 
general,  kept  terms  with  him,  while  either  of 
ttiese  leaden  continued  to  be  formidable,  or  could 
oast  the  balance  by  uniting  against  him. 

This  refined  politician,  upon  becoming  sole 
master  of  Itely,  and  of  the  western  provinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  than  formerly,  to  bnve 
the  power  of  his  remaininjir  competitor  in  the  em- 
pire; and  he  prepared  for  the  contest,  which 
couU  not  be  loug  avoided.  He  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  mUiteiy  estebUshment,  by  purging  his 
armies  of  improper  subject^  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  overtobim  from  hn  antego- 
nists,  Soxtus  Pompeius  and  Lefadus,  but  those 
likewise  which  haa  been  levied  in  common  be- 
tween Antony  and  himself.  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  disnusfcfd  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
foith,  and  reduced  his  esteblishment  to  that  mea- 
Mire  which  he  wished  to  maintain,  he  had  still 
mAaining  a  greater  number  than  his  present  oc- 
caifDns  seemed  to  require,  and  he  sought  for  pre^ 
tenoea,  under  which,  in  the  present  state  of  tran- 
quillity to  which  his  divisbn  of  the  empire  was 
reduced,  he  might  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his 
rival,  axid  justify  his  mainteining  so  great  a  mili- 
tory  force.    For  this  purpose  probably  it  was,  I 

1  Flut.  in  Antonio.  I 


that  be  fonned  the  pi^Mt  of  a  war  fat  ui 
Africa,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he  actually 


nitu  Jitrati- 
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pasaed  into  Sicily ;  and  beuig  there  i 
detained  by  contrary  winda,  he  changed  his  ob- 
ject, and  sent  the  urmy  destined  for  Africa  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Hadiiatac,  to 
make  war  on  the  Japydcis.  Savi,  PaaBonii,  and 
other  nations  on  the  side  of  lUyiicum,  who  vrera 
more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  furnish  his 
troops  with  the  experience  of  real  service,  aa  well 
as  hunself  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  keeping 
them  on  foot  Tney  accoroingly  penetratoo,  t 
his  orders,  beyond  the  frontier  A  the  enmiia  cr 
that  side,  and  were  emploTcd  to  gather  laoicla 
at  the  expense  of  the  narharians,  by  whom^  he 
allqped,  that  his  provinces  had  been  often  infeited. 
In  the  mean  whiles  aoooiding  to 
U.  C.  719.  the  arrangemente  that  ware  made 
L  8cribMin»  ^^^^^^  ^  *^  succeaoiop  of  consuisk 
Libojn.jint0-  Antony  waa  elected  into  thia  office, 
niu»ak$tn»,  and  though  not  present  in  person  on 
L.  ampr9-  the  first  of  January,  had  his  name 
entered  on  the  record.  In  accepting 
«.«-.«^-^..®^  this  nomination,  he  meant  no 
/M.  JBmi-'  more  than  to  ascertain  his  rwht  to 
Hn*,  C.  Mt'  dispose  of  the  consulate,  and  had 
^*V'J^  pi^'^i^  ^  oomuuasbn,  by  whilch,  on 
MmHir'  ^  ^eiy  ^7  ^  >^u  admisikio^  he 
«!««.  vacated  the  office  in  fiivour  of  an- 

other, and  brought  forward  a  number 
of  his  friends  in  the  course  of  the  year.  He 
wished  by  these  means  to  make  known,  that 
although  Octavius  was  pleased  to  occupy  tlie 
seato  of  government;  yet  he  was  not  to  engrosa 
for  his  friends  and  retainen  the  onlinaiy  hoMon 
that  were  enjoyed  in  the  atete. 

Octavius,  probablv,  treading  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  late  uncle,  still  sought 
for  occasions  to  keep  his  armies  in  service;  uid 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
or  make  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  em- 
pire^ yet  he  affected  to  have  many  designs  which 
fequired  the  possession  of  a  military  force. 
Amon^  theae,  ne  projected  an  enterprise  for  the 
reduction  of  Britain,  made  the  nccesaazy  prepa- 
rations^ and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northern 
parts  (^Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  attentkm  was 
again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Having 
an  army  employed  on  the  aide  of  lUyricom,  in 
separate  divisions,  under  Agripm  and  other  offi- 
cers, Messala  and  Geminus,  whose  names  only 
are  known:  it  waa  reported,  that  the  division, 
under  Geminus,  acting  m  Pannonia,  lutd  received 
a  check,  and  been  oohged  to  retire  from  isome 
parte  of  the  country  the^  had  formeriy  occupied. 
Upon  thb  alarm,  Octevius  himself  thought  pro- 
penr  to  lay  pside  his  design  upon  Britain;  but 
finding,  upon  his  arrival  m  Ulyricum,  that  the 
supposed  Yarn  was  already  repaired,  the  enemy  in 
different  enoounten  ddfeated,  and  the  former 
ground  of  bis  army  recovered,  he  himself  joined 
Agrippa,  who  was  employed  against  the  Dal- 
matians, and  continued  for  some  months  to 
take  a  part  in  the  campaign  with  this  fovoarita 
officer.3 

Antony,  at  the  aame  time,  as  if  equally  dis- 
posed to  have  an  army  inured  to  service,  sought 
likewise  for  oooasions  of  war  (  and  having  quieted 
the  jealousies  of  Cleopatrs,  by  a  aeemingly  irre- 
concitable  breach  with  her  rival,  was  y^«A*^ 

3  Dio.  Cam.  liJb.  ziT  c  99. 
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to  fi>nn  pnwcts  of  enterprifle  beyond  the  limita 
of  Egypt.  He  renewed  nifl  «feagm  againet  the 
kings  of  Annenia  and  Paithia.  In  the  spring, 
he  advanced  to  Nicopolu,  a  place  so  named,  from 
the  vktory  of  Pompey  over  Mithridatee;  and 
supposing  that  the  treachery  of  Artavasdes,  in 
lietraying  StatianUSt  woakl  justify  any  measures 
he  could  take  against  bun,  he  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages, under  pretence  of  friendship,  desiring  a 
conference ;  but  with  a  real  intention  of  seizing 
his  person.  The  more  eflfectuallv  to  remove  aO 
suspicions  of  any  such  design,  he  proposed  a 
marriage  between  Alexander,  one  of  ms  own 
sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  the  daughter  of  that 
pffince;  but  not  sucoeeifing  in  this  artifice,  he 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  the  kin^om  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  king  being  unprepared  for  defence, 
took  his  resolution  at  last  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
Antony's  professions,  and  was  actually  taken. 

The  first  advantage  which  the  Roman  general 
propoeed  to  make  of  this  capture,  was  exacting  a 
ransom;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  king,  being 
carried  round  the  fortresses  of  his  kingdom  in 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  depositf^d,  was 
made  to  deniand  great  sums  of  money  under  this 
pretence;  but  the  ofBcere,  to  whom  this  demand 
was  addressed,  knowing  that  their  sovereign  was 
a  prisoner,  shut  their  gates  against  hiro^  and  re- 
fused to  comply.  The  army  of  Armenia  at  the 
same  time  assemble^  and  considering  the  throne 
as  vacant,  placed  upon  it  Artaxes.  tl^  eldest  son 
of  their  captive  king.  Being  let!  by  this  young 
prince  into  inunediate  actbn  with  the  Romans, 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  refuget  with  the  Partbians. 

Antony  contented  with  this  victory,  which 
^ve  him  possession  of  the  country,  pot  his  army 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
entered  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Media,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
betrothed  to  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  whose 
proposed  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
vasdes  had  been  employed  as  a  snare  to  betray 
that  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
ton;^ set  out  on  his  return  to  E^gypt,  and  meditating 
a  triumphal  procession  into  the  dty  of  Alexan- 
dria, destined  bis  captive  for  a  part  in  the  scene, 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  conducted  thither 
in  chams;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  and  the  equipage  which  were  to  form 
his  retinue,  he  made  his  entry  with  all  the  parade 
of  a  Roman  triumph,  repeated  all  the  forms 
which  were  usual  on  such  occasions  at  Rome, 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  and  ordered  a  pub- 
lic feast.  In  these  severaBDarticularB,  seeming  to 
place  the  inhabitants  of  Kexandria  upon  a  root 
of  equality  with  the  R!oman  people,  and  prostir 
tuting  a  solemn  institution  of  the  Romans  to  the 
vanity  of  a  barbarous  court,  he  gave  much  scan- 
dal and  offence  at  Rome.  Every  cireumstance 
being  exaggerated  by  his  enemies,  his  own  extra- 
vagance gained  a  ready  belief  to  every  report  that 
was  circulated  against  him. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  different  occasions, 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
c^  adversity  with  vigour  and  abiHty,  wasgenerallr 
carried  by  prosperity  into  every  excess  ofsensuat 
i^,  extravagance,  and  disnpfl&ao.  In  thn  time 
01  festivity,  oe  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
bauch, not  only  the  eastern  diess,  and  «U  the 
3D 


badges  of  Mjalty,  bot  likftwise*  tiia  attire  and  de- 
signation of  a  god;  wore  the  buskins,  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  chaplet<of  ivy  belonging  to  Bac- 
chus, hekl  the  Thyrsas  in  his  hand,  and  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  a  car 
like  those  which  were  employed  in  the  prooeBsions 
of  the  gods.4  It  was  said,  that  Cleopatra  at  the 
same  tune  assumed  the  dress  of  Iris;  that  being 
seated  together  on  thrones  of  goU,  eleyated  on  a 
lofty  platform,  Antony  presented  Cleopatra  to 
the  people,  as  queen  not  only  of  Fjsypt  and  Cy 
prus,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and  CsKaByria,  and 
that  be  associated  with  her-Jn  these  titles  Ccsa- 
rion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius  Cesar.  To  his 
own  son  Alexander,  ki  these  drunken  assigna- 
tions of  empire^  it  was  reported  that  he  alkitted 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  whidi,  though  not 
in  his  possession,  he  considered  as  a  certain  con- 
quest :  to  Ptolom^,  another  of  hit  sons,  Phoenicia^ 
Syria,  and  CiUcia,^  and  presented  each  of  them 
to  the  people  in  the  dressy  and  with  the  ensigns 
and  the  retinue  suited  to  the  sev«tal  destmatkms; 
Alexander,  with  the  Persian  tbra;  and  P«oK>my, 
with  the  dress  andNiadem  worn  by  the  princes 
of  Macedonia. 

This  mock  distribution  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms was  executed  in  formal  deeds  or  writings, 
of  which  copies  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
m  the  keeping  of  the  Virgins.  And  as  Octavius 
looked  forwanl  to  an  immediate  quarrel  with  An- 
tony, the  whole  cireumstanoes  with  which  these 
acts  had  been  solemnized  at  Alexandria,  were  in- 
dustriously published  at  Rome  to  bis  prejudice. 
The  writings,  however,  not  being  actually  brought 
to  the  city  before  the  subsequent  year,*in  which 
Domitius  and  Sosius  were  consuls,  part  of  the 
scandal  was  for  some  time  secreted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  these  magistntes,  who  were  inclined  to 
favour  Antony  against  Octavius  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  for  empire. 

While  Antony  indulged  him- 
U.  C.  730.  self  in  these  extravagancies  at 
Imper.  Qumr  Alexandria,  Octavius,  with  L. 
Uemm.  Volcatius  Tullus,  assumed  the 

title  of  consuls  at  Rome ;  but  the 

\       first,  at  his  admisrion,  thought 

p.  jtMtrtwfu      proper  to  follow  the  example  that 

was  latehr  set  to  him  by  Antony ; 

on  the  first  of  Janutfiy,  vacated 

the  office,  and  substituted  another 
Bz  KaL  Jul.  in  his  piece.  By  like  suocessiTe 
C.  Jnmtiw.  substitutions,  he  communicated 
this  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  six  dif- 
ferent penons. 

M  JleiUnt.  '^^'^  ofiSce  of  «dile,  which  bad 

jfvjote  been  generally  declined  on  ac- 

Ez.  KttL  Sept,  count  of  the  expenses  which  at- 
L.  Finneiu:  tended  the  discharge  of  it,  and 
JBr.  JTa/.  Oct.  which  had  been  for  some  time 
L.  LavMivt.-       discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 

the  person  of  Affrippa,  who, 
though  he  had  been  already  of  a  higner  rank, 
and  in  the  station  of  consul  voluntanly  under- 
took the  duties  of  tedlle ;  and,  at  his  own  expense, 
applied  lumself  to  the  more  serious  objects  of  the 
trust,  by  constructing  highways,  erecting  public 
works,  and  cleansing  the  common  sewers,  works 
of  great  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  exceed  the 
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force  of  the  times  to  which  they  were  ivien«ti.i 
He  at  the  mme  time  ivpatred  the  circus,  made 
new  irgulations  for  coiKlantiiii;  the  entertainments 
of  that  plaee^  and  himself  exhibited  magnificent 
Jihows. 

Under  this  mftsistrecy  of  Agrippa,  the  people 
were  gratified  with  presontSi  as  well  as  with 
pastimes.  Articles  of  finery,  trinketSi  and  even 
aams  of  nwney  were  distributed  by  a  species  of 
lottery.  Counters  or  billels,  entitling  the  bearer 
to  certain  prizes,  which  were  marked  upon  cach^ 
were  thrown  out  by  handluls  to  be  scrambled  for 
in  the  crowd.  Public  baths,  furnished  witli  all 
the  usual  apparatus,  were  provided,  and  attended 
with  keepers  and  dreseers  at  the  public  expense;^ 
acts  of  munificence  and  popularity,  in  woich  it 
was  thought  proper  to  cultivate  the  public  favour. 

Octavius  at  liie  same  time,  on  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  em- 
ploy half  the  forcea  of  the  empire  a^inst  him, 
naa  the  good  fortune  to  disengage  himself  finom 
foreign  wars.  Those  which  he  carried  on  in 
Dalmatia,  terminated  in  the  subnussion  of  that 
people,  in  their  giving  hostage  Cbr  their  good  be- 
naviour,  and  in  their  restoring  the  colours  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Roman  army  they  had  de- 
feated under  the  conduct  of  Vatinius.  These  he 
hpng  up  in  a  portico,  which  bore  his  own  name ; 
but  a  tnumph  being  decreed  to  him,  he  declined 
or  deferred  accepting  of  it ;  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  oecaatona,  discovering  a  mind,  though  fond 
«f  dominion,  indifferent  to  pomp,  and  Um  exterior 
appearances  of  power. 

Antony  passed  the  summer  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  Syria,  without  having  made  an;^  attempt 
a^nst  the  Parthiani.  He  renewed  ms  defen- 
sive alluinee  with  the  king  of  Media;  and  the 
parties  in  this  treaty,  being  to  name  the  powers 
against  whom  they  respectively  wished,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  to  secure  an  alliance^  the  king  of 
Media  made  particuUr  mention  of  the  Psrthians, 
and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At  the  end  of  this 
negotiation,  they  mutually  made  an  exchange  of 
some  troops.' 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
which  ho  conceived  of  his  oolieiq^ue  in  the  em- 
pire, or  of  a  breach,  which,,  from  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  provocations,  was  ^dually  widen- 
ing. He  afiected  to  treat  Cnsarion,  the  reputed 
son  of  JuliAs  Caesar  by  Cleopatra,  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Juliap  family.  He  likewise  re- 
torted on  Octanus,  the  artifice  which  had  be«n 
fwactised  against  himself,  by  professing  an  inten- 
tion to  resif  n  the  power  of  triumvir.  He  com- 
ened  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to 
«dus;  hut  asked,  if  Lepidus  were  justly  de- 
posed, why  he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  his 
share  in  the  provinces')  He  complained  of  bis 
being  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Sex- 
tus  PompeiiM,  as  well  as  of  Lepidus;  and  of  his 
beiag  excluded  from  Italy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon seat  of  government  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  Octavius  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

To  Xhfiae  complaints  Octavius  replied,  That 
Antony,  without  making  any  compensation  to 
hia  colleagues  in  the  western  provincev,  had  seized 
on  the  kingdom  of  Eflrypt;  that  he  had  unwor- 
nmtably  put  Sextua  Pompehis  to  death ;  that  he 
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bad  dishonoored  the  RonMn  nutne  hj  his  terach 
of  faith  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  had  given 
ip  account  at  Rome  of  the  spoils  of  that  kin^dum ; 
that  he  had  pftwumed  to  dismemher  the  Reman 
empire  in  behalf  of  Cleopatra,  and  of  her  children ; 
and  that  he  sup(M)rle<l  her  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
trude into  the  feinily  of  Csaar  one  of  her  spurious 
proeeny.« 

These  mutual  complaints  were  publidy  made, 
and  supported  at  Rome.  Neither  of  the  parties 
professed  any  intention  of  going  to  war;  but, 
under  various  pretenoes,  collected  money,  zjuh 
augmented  their  forces.  They  held  a  contiDiial 
correspondence  by  agents  and  messengers,  merely 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  each  other's 
motions;  and  soon  involved  in  their  disputes  and 
jealousies,  not  only  their  own  immediate  rctainen 
and  friends,  but  such  as  now  composed  the  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people^  who  could  not  re- 
main unconcerned  spectators  in  a  difi!erence  be- 
tween {wrsons  who  were  likely  again  to  involve 
the  empire  itself  in  a  civil  war. 

Cnetua  Doroitios  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Caius  Sosius,  having  in 
consequence  of  preceding  engage- 
ments suooeedeo  to  the  consulate, 
and  being  attached  to  Antony, 
openly  emoused  his  cause.  So> 
aius,  on  tne  first  of  Januaiy,  in 
entering  upon  his  office^  ventured 
to  arraifp  the  conduct  of  Octa- 
vius, enumerated  the  injuries  which  he  had 
offered  to  Antony,  and  moved  the  senate  fer  re- 
dress. 

Octavius,  having  previous  intimation  of  what 
was  to  be  moved  by  the  coneul,  and  wishing  to 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  chaijze  before  he 
should  be  obliged  to  reply,  on  that  day,  absented 
hunself  from  the  senate  t  but  took  care  to  have 
Nonins^  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  pre- 
pared to  watch  over  hk  interest,  and  to  put  m. 
negative  on  any  proceeding  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  his  prejudice.  At  the  next  assembly 
of  the  senate,  he  appeared  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  men,  seated  himself  between  the  con- 
suls, and  from  that  plaoe  made  his  answer  to  tho 
accusations,  which  in  the  former  meeting  had 
been  stated  a^^unst  him,  and  retorted  much  blame 
on  his  enemies.  He  called  upon  Antony,  in 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  resign  the 
triumvirate,  the  period  for  which  that  tempaiary 
pbwer  was  created  beuig  now  expired.* 

To  this  defiance,  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  no 
reply  being  made  by  the  friends  of  Anton?,  the 
assembly  was  adjourned  for  some  days,  auring 
whicli  tune  both  the  consuls  thought' proper  to 
withdraw  from  the  cttj^nd  not  supposing  them- 
selves safe  within  ttU^urisdiction  of  a  person 
against  whom  they  had  takeiS  so  hostile  a  part, 
continueii  their  retreat  into  Asia,  where  Antony, 
whose  cause  they  had  espoused,  had  the  means 
to  protect  them. 

Octavius,  pleased  to  find  himself,  by  the  fUsrbt 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  IsA  master  of  the 
city,  and  freed  from  tho  necessity  of  employing 
immediate  force  against  the  forms  of  common 
wealth,  gave  them  no  interruption,  nor  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  their  esca[>e.  He  even  gave  out, 
that  theae  oifioen  had  withdrawn  by  his  permts- 
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-vMiiy  and  ibtt  evny  oneebe  who  was  disposed  to 
join  his  Antagonist,  might  follow  their  example.^ 

Antony,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
was  thus  passing  at  Rome^  being  arrived  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  his  last  ejcpedition  into  that 
coimtiy,  assembled  all  the  senators  of  his  porty 
who  were  then  with  his  army,  laid  before  them 
his  grounds  of  complaint  against  Ocfavius,  re- 
Boaaced  in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother/  At  the  same  time, 
he  took  a  solemn  oath,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
self^ at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  he  should 
Iiavtf  lelieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octavius, 
to  restore  the  government  entire  to  the  senate 
and  people,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Having  taken  this  method  to  gain  all  those  who 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  having  remitted  great  sums  of  money  into 
Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  in  presents  and  gratuities  to 
the  army  of  his  rival,*  instead  of  pursuing  the 
pretended  object  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  he  put 
bis  army  in  motion  westward.  Having  Canidius 
advanced  with  sixteen  legions,  he  himself  con- 
ducting the  queen  of  Egypt,  who  was  to  have 
her  skmre  in  the  enterprise,  took  the  route  of 
Ephestts,  whera  all  hb  ships  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble. Of  these  he  had  eight  hundred  sail,  of 
which  Cleonatra  furnished  two  hundred  complete- 
ly equipped,  together  with  twenty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money.'      ^  '• 

The  Gonsub  Domitius  and  Sosius  having  jnn- 
ed  Antony  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  all  hb  coun- 
oib  governed  by  the  caprice  of  Cleopatra,  and  all 
Itis  measures  msde  subaervient  to  her  vanity  or 
interest,  warmly  recommended  that  the  queen  of 
Kgypt  should  return  into  her  own  kingdom,  and 
there  remain  until  the  wax  should  be  at  an  end ; 
but  shi^  dreading  the  loss  of  her  influence,  the 
restoration  of  Octavia,  and  a  reconciliation  of 
parties,  to  which  lier  pretensions,  interests,  and 
passbns  must  be  the  nrst  sacrifice,  employed  all 
ner  artifice  to  defeat  their  counsel,  and  to  main- 
tain her  ascendant  over  Antony.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ with  more  care  and  assiduity  than  she 
nuutered  the  forces  of  her  allies^  or  collected  the 
resources  of  her  kingdom  for  the  suppprt  of  the 
war,  she  assembled  uom  every  quarter  the  means 
of  dissipation  and  the  instruments  of  pleasure. 

Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hitherto  em- 
barked their  fortunes  with  Antony^  disgusted  by 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  dissipation  which 
attendttl  him  on  thb  occasion,  withdrew  from  his 
eause^  and  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  hb 
oieray.  Plancus^  in  particular,  with  Titiue, 
yso%  dissatbfied  with  the  infiuence  and  conduct 
of  Clej^patia,  deserted  him.  They  brought  with 
them  into  Italy  particular  accounts  of  Antony's 
levity,  and  of  Cleopatra's  insolent  speeches,  m- 
sinuaung  that  she  nattered  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  becoming  mistress  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  produced  copies  of  Antony's  will,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  sent  to  the  records  of 
the  Yestab,  and  which,  hy  ite  extmvagance, 
praenied  credit  to  every  other  report  which  was 
raised  to  his  prejudice^  so  nyuch  as  to  make  it  be- 
fisfved,  that  if  ha  should  prevail  in  the  contest 
with  Octavius,  he  meant  to  declare  Cleopatra 
queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Alexandria. 


6  Dfo.  Oass.  lib.  L  e.  S.     7  Ibid.  c.  3.       8  Ibid.  e.  7. 
Sit  Fliit.  in  ^toalo,  essor  ttinia  auUtons  sterUng. 


These  reports,  tendiog  toiencfer  Antony  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  or  of  spom,  were  propagated  with 
^reat  efTect  among  the  people.  They  were  even 
introduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  as^  the 

Eretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  divest 
im  of  hb  present  command  in  the  east,  and  of 
that  share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  held  in 
the  capacity  of  triumvir^  and  to  declare  him  in> 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  consul,  to  which 
he  was  destined  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Pbncus,  in  support  of  the  motion  that  was 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  togetJber  with  the  ' 
reports  now  mentionMBd,  the  manifold  disorders 
which  were  imputed  to  Antony,  and  the  many 
offences  he  had  cbmmitted  against  the  coounott- 
weahh,  was  answered  with  great  courage  and 
asperity,  by  persons  who  still  ventured  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  alisent  triumvir.  ^  "  While  you 
were  of  hb  councils,"  said  Coponius  to  Plan^ua 
on  thboccasbn,  "I  doubt  not  but  the  eenduct 
of  Antony  was  sufficiently  bbmeable."** 

Octavius,  however,  being  noaster  at  Rome,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  obtained^ 
in  consequence  of  it,  to  suspend  Mark  Antony 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  War  at  the 
same  time  was  fbrroally  decbred  agamsl  the 

3ueen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius,  with  hb  usual 
iecretion,  to  avmd  making  enemies  unnecessarily 
of  those  who  must  have  ^n  involved  with  An- 
tony in  any  personal  attainder,  did  not  include 
him  in  thb  declaration.  A  procbmation,  how- 
ever, was  publbhed,  "requiring  all  citizens  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  Antony,  as  being 
abandoned  to  the  .caprices  of  a  stranger,  and  a 
woman,  who,  by  a  kind  of  fiiscination,  led  him  in 
her  train,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance, 
against  hb  own  country,  a  war  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Pothinns, 
keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alekandria ;  and  by  Ira 
and  Charmion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra, 
who  hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  absolutely  as  they  had  for  soHde 
time  governed  in  the  provinces  of  the  East."^^ 

In  the  sequel  of  these  declarations,  some  taxes 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  were  bid  on  the  in* 
habitants  of  Italy ;  an  uncommon  stretch  of  power, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  was 
likely  to  diride  the  people,  appeared  to  be  jmpoU- 
tic  and  dangerous.  All  freed  sbvea,  having  two 
hundred  sestertb  or  upwards,  were  required  to 
pay  an  eighth  of  thdir  effects,  free  citizens  were 
required  to  pay  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  revenue ; 
and  these  exactions  bein^  violently  enforced,  gave 
rise  in  many  places  to  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed ;i3  and  the  minds  of  men  being  greatly  a^- 
tated,  reports  of  presages  and  prodigies  were  cir-' 
culated  as  usual,  in  times  of  great  alarm)  and  on 
the  eve  of  important  events. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Ephesus  to.SamoS)  and  from 
thence  to  Athens,  where,  together  with  the  queen 
of  Egypt,  he  was  received  with  a  flattering  pa- 
geantry, and  with  many  complimentary  addresses, 
in  composing  which,  thb  people  now  exercised 
that  ingenuity  for  which  they  were  formerly  cele- 
brated in  conducting  matters  of  state  and  of  war. 
Cleopntra  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  or  the  city 
of  Athens.  Antony,  being  already  a  citizen,  led 
the  procession,  in  which  the  lepublip  came  to  oon- 
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for  this  honotir  on  the  queen ;  and  made  her  a 
speech  in  name  of  his  feUow-citizens,  the  Athe- 
man  people. 

Prom  thence  Anten^r  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Corejia,  where  all  his  forces  aasembled,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  immediate  inva- 
sion. He  had  undoubtedly  got  the  start  of  his 
antaconist,  mifrht  have  surprised  him,  and  di- 
vided the  inhatntants  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  empire.  Of  these,  numbera  were 
discontented  on  account  of  recent  exactions,  many 
were  disposed  to  favour  the  absent  party^  or  from 
animosity  to  a  government,  under  which  they 
had  experioneed  oppression,  were  desirous  of  any 
change. 

Wtth  all  these  advantages  in  his  favour,  Anto- 
ny either  never  had  the  intention  to  invade  Italy 
in  the  present  season,  or  laid  it  aside,  and  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  He  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  ffulph  of  Ambncia,  and  ooar- 
terod  his  army  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  round  the 
gulph  ofX^orinth,  where^  besides  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  country,  they  had  continual 
supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea,  from  Aab 
and  Effypt 
By  tae  last  arnuitteroent,  which  had  been  con- 
certed between  Octavius  and  An- 
tony, for  the  successbn  of  consuli 
during  eight  years,  of  which  this 
was  the  last,  they  themselves  were 
now  to  have  entered  on  the  office; 
but  Antony  being  set  aside  by  a 
public  act  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Octavius  assuaied  for  his  colleague, 
Messala,  already  mentioned  as  the 
partictthir  friend  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tvs.  This  almost  only  remaining  partizan  of  the 
republic  had  been  among  the  proscribed,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  into  fiivour,  and  reconciled  to 
the  successor  of  Ccsar.^ 

Octavius  now  holding  the  office  of  Roman 
consul,  endeavoured  to  sink,  under  this  designa- 
tion of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  pretensions  as  a 
miGtary  adventurer,  and  qualified  the  troops, 
which  he  employed  against  Antony,  as  the  forces 
of  the  commonwealth,  assembled  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enem^.  He  drew  them  together 
on  the  coast  of  Apuha,  and  while  he  stationed 
the  greater  pact  or  his  fleet  in  two  divisions  at 
Brunduaium  and  Tarentum,  sent  Agrippa  with 
a  ei|uadron  to  ply  off  the  harbours  of  Ureece,  and 
to  interrupt  toe  naval  communications  of  the 
enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Agrippa,  many 
captures  were  made  in  the  winter,  ana  the  con- 
veyance of  com,  arms,  and  lUiilitary  stores  from 
Asis,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antony's  fleet  and  army,^  was  rendered  difficult 
and  extremely  precarious.  To  supply  their  ne- 
cessities, both  his  sea  and  land  forces  were  obliged 
to  plunder  the  country  around  them ;  and,  in  the 
want  of  horses  and  carriages,  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants like  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  corn  and 
other  provisions^  to  the  sea  coast  Aatony,  when 
he  joined  his  fleet  at  Actium,  being  told  that  half 
hts  rowers  had  perished  from  scarcity  and  disease : 
^  The  o|ucs,»  he  said,  "  I  hope  are  safe."* 

In  theVaean  time,  Octavius  brought  his  land 
ibfoes  to  Brundostom  and  Taieatum^  and  either 
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to  show  the  stvmgth  of  his  jpeity,  ortosecnie  the 
persons  of  those  of  whose  ndelity  he  entertained 
any  doubt,  summoned  all  the  Roman  dtiaens  of 
note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast  From  thenoe, 
in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's  dday.  and  to  fix 
the  theatre  of  the  war  In  Greece,  he  embaiked 
with  his  army,  and  stood  lor  the  opposite  coast  of 
Epirus.  He  landed  under  the  promontory  ef 
Acroceraunus,  the  same  place  at  which  Jafios 
debarked  in  puivuit  of  the  war  with  Pompej  ; 
and  from  this  place,  oideinig  the  fleet  to  ooesa 
round  the  head  lands,  and  the  island  of  Cotcyr*, 
he  marched  with  the  army  along  shoie  toward* 
thegulph of  Ambracia. 

This  gulph  opens  into  the  channd  that  sepa- 
rates the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Leucada,  and  Cr- 
phalonia.  It  is  narrow,  at  its  entrance  ;4  bot  i« 
vridcr  within,<  and  stretches  eastward*  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  At  its  opening,  on  the 
.southern  shore,  f4ood  Actium,  and  opposite  t» 
this  place  stood  Toryn^  afterwards  called  Nica- 
polls.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  Actiuiii, 
and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  gut,  com  • 
manded  the  whole  navi^tion  of  the  gulph. 

Octavius  advandnff  with  his  fleet  ami  army  fium 
the  northward,  and  having  no  opposition  inade  tci 
him  by  the  enemy,  took  poooeMioti  of  Toryne, 
entrenched  himsdf  in  a  strong  post  on  were, 
and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  bim  in  a  cndc^ 
which  furnished  a  harbour  sufficiently  safe.  ^ 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  gulph,  either  did  not  think  himself  in  condi- 
tion to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  this 
lodgment  in  his  presence,  or  determined  bj  soma 
other  motive^  cfaoiO  to  act  on  the  defensive;  and 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octavius  in 
Epirus^  and  Antony  in  Acarnania,  on  the  cp- 

C'te  sides  of  the  entnmoe  to  the  gulph  of  Am- 
aa.  , 

The  state  of  the  forces  on  each  side  is  vaiiousiy 
reported.  Plutarch  savs,  that  in  entering  oo  tfa« 
war,  Antony  had  five  hundred  galleys,  or  which 
there  were  many  mounting  ei^ht  and  ten  tone  of 
oars ;  that  the  land  arm^,  which  had  hem  ttana- 
ported  b^  his  fleet,  consisted  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand in&ntry,  and  twelve  thousand  horse;  that 
Octavius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys^ 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  tliooaamrhone. 
Others  J^eoe  the  supeiiofity  of  numbers  on  tfie 
side  of  Octaviufs  but  state  them  as  more  nearly 
equal* 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  still  commanded  the  pea- 
sage  of  the  gulph,  Antony,  after  it  was  too  lato 
to  disturb  the  enemy  in  inaking  their  lodgment, 
seised  a  post,  with  a  considerable  pait  of  his 
army,  on  the  side  of  Toryn^,  to  restram  their  ex- 
cunnoBs,  and  to  cut  oflT  their  fbrs^.  OdavioB, 
on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  with  a  poweiftil 
squadron,  to  make  desonrts  on  the  coasts,  to 
mvage  the  towns  that  were  in  the  posseaskm  of 
Antony,  and  to  cut  oflT  the  supplies  that  wen 
brought  him  by  sea. 

Acooiding  to  these  iostractioni^  Agrippa  took 
possession  m  Methone,  on  the  coast  of  Mesaenin 
and  of  Patrn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  ^ 
Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  a  deaoent 
near  the  city  of  Coiintn,  aftarwanls  took  ] 
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aon  of  the  piomontoiy  of  Leocada,  which  Uj  in 
the  ooane  of  Antony's  eonvoya,'  end  ol ' 
him,  after  a  eheek  he  had  raeeiviBd  in  the  i 
bourhood  of  Toiyn6,  by  the  defeat  of  thecal 
he  employed  on  that  aide,  to  abandon  his  ffraund 
in  Epinis,  and  to  lepaw  the  stiaits  to  Aotium. 

In  these  operations  passed  the  greater  part  of 
sitmmer;  but  as  nothing  was  dedded,  Domitius, 
who^  in  the  preoedingr  year,  notwithstanding  he 
was  consnl,  had  left  his  statioo  in  the  city  to  join 
Antony,  now  disgusted  with  his  conduct,  went 
over  to  Octavios.  A  general  distrust  ensued  in 
the  party, Wand  Antony,  being  distressed  forwent 
of  pipOTisions,  aaw  the  necessity  df  making  his 
retreat,  or  of  risking  a  general  action.  His  fleet 
havinff  soflered  greatly  in  winter  from  scarcity 
^nd  ftom  disease,  he  deliberated  whether  lie 
sfaonld  not  abandon  his  ships^  and  xeet  his  cause 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  on  shore  i"  but  Cleopatra, 
who  governed  all  his  council^  and  who  dreaded 
being  depriyed  of  a  retreat  by  sea,  uij^ed  him 
without  delay  to  set  sail  for  Alexandna.  She 
propeeed,  that,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, proper  detachments  should  be  left  to  keep 
poasoMion  of  all  the  strong-holds  in  Asia  and 
Greece;  that  these  detachments  should  be  sup- 
ported from  Egypt;  and  that  Antony,  in  the 
mean  time,  shouiU  prepare  the  whole  forces  of 
that  kingdom  to  contend  lor  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

The  partisans  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  council  of 
Antony,  contending  for  this  plan  of  retreat  which 
she  proposed,  among  other  arguments  against 
risking  a  battle,  urged  many  &tal  presages  and 
nigna  of  impending  calamity,  sufficient  to  strike  a 
panic  in  the  troops,  and  to  render  the  flight  they 
advised,  in  some  measure  necessaiy.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  as  a  kind  of  middle  course,  that 
the  fleet  should  put  to  sea;  if  permitted,  with- 
draw froAi  the  enemy ;  but  if  attacked,  give  bat- 
tle. As  it  was  observed,  that  many  of  the  ships 
were  ill  manned,  and  in  disrepair,  and  some  alto- 
gether unserviceable;  these  being  selected  and 
burnt,  the  remainder  prvpared  for  the  sea. 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  Antony 
calkd  his  officen  together,  pot  them  in  mind  of 
the  diligence  with  which  he  had  made  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  present  war,  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  armament  itself  which  was  then  in 
their  view. — In  a  war,  which  was  to  turn  on  the 
event  of  naval  operations,  they  had  an  undoubted 
superiority,  he  said,  either  in  the  number  or  lofti- 
ness and  strength  of  their  8hips.*-He  contrasted 
hu  own  reputation,  the  maturity  of  his  age,  his 
experience,  and  his  sucoe»,  with  the  opposite 
circumstances  in  the  description  of  his  enemy. 
He  put  his  offioera  in  mind,  and  wished  them  to 
remind  the  army,  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
ti»nd  for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  that  great  as 
this  object  was^  the  loss  of  it,  if  they  failed,  was 
to  be  the  least  of  their  sufferings;  that  every  in- 
dignity and  insult  was  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy,*^  who  on  former  oocajAons  had  shown 
himself  sofficientl;^  averse  to  mercy.  Having 
addressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  officen 
who  were  to  be  left  on  shore,  he  ordered  on 
hoard  all  those  who  attended  him  in  the  character 
of  Roman  eitinne,  or  of  whose  inclination  to  the 
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enemy  he  had  any  SMpieioin,  sad  reinforced  his 
fleet  nom  the  land  arm^  with  as  many  archers 
and  dingera  as  coald  ply  in  the  ships. 

Octavios,  in  the  mean  time,  having  intelligenee 
of  these  deliberations  and  counsels^  and  seeing 
the  bustle  which  the  embarkation  of  so  many 
men  horn  the  famd,  and  the  movemtots  of  shipe 
to  get  in  their  stations^  oocasioDed,  he  Kkewi«e 
prepared  fo^  action.  In  his  address  to  the  offi- 
cers of  his  fleet,  he  still  aflected  to  consider  Cleo- 
patra as  the  principal  party  in  the  war.  **  An- 
tony had  condescended,"  he  said,  **  to  become  her 
dependent  and  follower,  and  was  now  piepaiiog, 
not  to  fight,  but*  to  accompany  the  qoeen  of 
Egypt  in  tier  flight"  In  respect  to  the  eonduct 
of^the  action,  he  was  inclined  to  let  the  enemy 
pet  under  sail,  and  even  to  wait  until  they  shonlil 
have  turned  the  promontory  of  Actium,  thinking 
this  wouUi  be  the  proper  time  for  him  to  attack 
their  rear,  to  ponne  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
these  means  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  victory,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle ; 
but  being  dissuaded  from  this  design  by  Agripps, 
he  took  his  resolution  to  meet  them  at  the  month 
of  the  straits,  and  if  he  prevailed,  was  in  hopes 
he  might  put  them  out  of^  condition  to  renew  the 
war.  For  this  purpose  he  reinforced  his  fleet 
with  as  many  men  from  the  land  as  could  con- 
venientiy  act  on  board.^' 

After' both  fleets  were  in  readiness,  they  vreie 
detained  in  their  harbours  four  days  by  a  storm, 
and  a  high  sea  which  set  into  the  gulph.  But  on 
the  fifth  day  the  wind  having  abatnl,  and  the  sea 
becoming  smooth,  Antony's  fleet  began  to  form 
in  the  traits.  He  himself,  with  Poplicola,  em- 
barked with  the  first  division  on  the  right,  Cielius 
on  the  left,  and  an  oflleer,  whom  Plutarch  names 
Marcus  Octavius,  with  M.  Justeius  in  the  cen- 
tre.i^  His  ships  being  heavier  and  k)fHer,  'ujt 
less  active  than  those  of  Octavius^  he  hesitated 
for  some  time  whether  he  should  not  remain  in 
dose  order,  and  endeavour  to  brinff  on  the  action 
in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gmph,  where  his 
antagomsta,  for  want  of  room,  could  not  derive 
an3r  great  advantage  from  the  superior  agility  of 
their  vessels,  or  quickness  of  their  motions. 

While  Antony  deliberated  on  this  matter,  Oc- 
tavios got  under  sail,  turned  the  headland  of 
Torync,  and  formed  in  a  line  before  the  entry 
of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  right  division  was  commanded  by  M.  La- 
rius,  the  left  by^  Aruntius,  the  whole  by  Agrip- 
pe.>^  Both  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event;  but  the 
fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not  make  any  move- 
ment, and  it  continuod  uncertain  whether  An- 
tony, being  still  in  the  road,  mi^ht  not  return  to 
his  anchors ;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the 
sea-room  was  soflicient  for  their  line.  As  in 
this  movement  the  fleeto  came  ckwer  together, 
Agrippa  began  to  extend  his  front,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplicola,  on  the 
other  side^  to  keep  pace  with  him,  stretehing  to 
the  same  sadcL  tne  centre  of  both  fleete  was 
equally  opened,  and  they  engaged  aoon  after, 
without  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side. 

The  contest,  fer  some  time,  remained  unde- 
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citled.  In  tlie  It^gimiiiif;  of  the  action,  the  queen 
of  Effypt*s  yacht  had  been  near  to  the  line,  and 
aheherself  continned  to  look  on  the  battle,  till, 
oveioome  with  anxiety,  aJB^ht,  and  horror,  ahe 
gave  orders  to  remove  her  guley  to  a  greater  dis> 
tance,  and  being  once  in  motion  fled  with  all  the 
sail  she  could  make ;  her  vesBel  \mn^  diatin^iah- 
ed  by  a  gilded  poop  and  purple  aaiks  made  her 
^ht  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fleet, >  and  drew 
away  i'rom  the  line  about  sixty  ships  of  the 
Egyptian  squadron,  who,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tendmg  their  mistress,  withdrew  from  the  action. 

Antony,  apprehending  the  consequence  of  this 
defection,  whether  in  despair  of  his  fortunes,  or 
in  tome  hopes  to  rally  those  who  fled,  put  on 
board  of  a  quick  sailing  vessel,  and  endeavoured 
to  overtake  them.  Berne  observed  from  Cleo- 
patra's galley,  he  was  tuen  on  boardi  but  no 
longer  capable  of  any  vigorous  or  rational  pur- 
pose, he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight, 
without  any  attempt  to  rally  her  fleet.  Although 
he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  follow  the 
object  of  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure  to  be- 
hold her,  turned  his  eyes  aade,  throw  himself 
upon  the  deck,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  shame  and  despair. 

The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  event  so  little  expected,  was  not  for 
fv>me  time  observed,  and  the  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desertion  of  their  leader,  continned  the 
action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
overpowered;  and  many  of  them  being  greatly 
damacred  in  their  oars  and  rigging,  were  not  hi 
condition  either  to  resist  or  to  escape,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  nundred  ships 
were  taken  or  sunk,  ana  about  Ave  thousand  men 
were  killed.^  The  strand  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  Octavius  detached  a 
squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  ships 
as  had  got  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  and  him- 
self continued  in  the  channel  durini^  the  remain- 
der of  the  day^  and  the  folk>wing  night,  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  ius  victory.' 

The  land  army  or  Antony,  having  from  the 
heights  on  shore  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  fleet, 
retirerl  to  their  camp  aa  with  an  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  lae^t  extremity.  They  flattered 
themselves,  that  their  general,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  bis  enemy  at  sea,  woukl  make  for  the 
n'^arest  port,  and  again  show  himself  at  the^hcad 
of  hi?  legions.  Thede,  they  said,  he  never  should 
have  left  to  commit  his  fortunes  to  an  uncertain 
clement,  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  in  their 
duty,  and  rejected  all  the  offers  which  Octaviua 
maile  to  induce  them  to  change  their  party. 
Being  satisfied,  however,  at  last^  that  their  hopes 
were  vain,  they  consulted  their  aafety  in  diflerent 
ways.  Some  laid  down  their  arms;  Canidius 
himself,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the 
night  ;*  others,  remaining  together  in  small  fmr- 
tiefi,  took  the  route  to  Macedonia;  but,  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  sepnratcly  over- 
tiki»n,  and  forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All 
the  Roman  citizenis  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and 
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princes,  who  made  a  part  of  tha 
army,  auccaesaively  made  their  peace  ;*  and  tfae 
emjNie  itaelf  now  seemed  to  be  rednoed  under  a 
single  bead. 

Antony  having  continued  his  flight  by  th^ 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  head  of  Tens- 
rus,  without  appearing  to  recover  hia  courage, 
made  a  halt  at  this  place,  rather  irom  indeciaiott 
and  irresolution,  than  from  any  sailed  purpose 
respecting  the  conduct  of  his  aflfairs.  Heie  he 
was  joined  by  some  ships  that  remained  in  the 
action  to  the  end  of  it;  and  being  infomed  b>' 
them,  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  Miolialied,  Uai 
that  the  army^»ntinued  Arm  in  their  camp;  hn 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  this  hist  part  uf  the  ac- 
count, and  despatched  an  order  to  Can^ua  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Maoedoma,  and 
from  thenoe  to  continae  his  march  into  Asia. 
Such  of  his  friends  aa  came  up  with  him  at  Te- 
narius,  he  treated  with  hia  usual  fiberafity,  dfivided 
his  plate  and  jewels  among  them,  and  gare  them 
orders,  for  the  supplies  they  might  want,  on  the 
keeper  of  hia  treasure  at  COTint£  In  perfiNming 
these  acta  of  muniflcence^  he  seemed  to  recow 
his  mind,  and  reaumed  some  part  of  his  uaua/ 
manner,  but  returning  at  the  aame  time  to  hi» 
former  habits  with  Cleopatra,*  he  auflfered  him- 
self again  to  be  governed  hy  her  councils ;  and,  ie 
compliance  with  her  desire,  steered  directly  for 
Egypt,  without  makm^  any  attempt  to  ralW  bis 
forces  in  Greece,  or  lo  loin  hia  army,  whidi,  ic 
reality,  by  this  time,  had  been  aepaiated,  oi 
obliged  to  make  their  peace. 

The  victor  having  entirely  dispersed,  or  |{ained 
to  his  own  party  allthe  forces  of  his  rival  in  Eu- 
rope, sent  such  a  part  of  his  army  into  Aaia  as 
was  thought  necessary  to  finish  tne  remaina  of 
the  war,  and  pernutted  the  veterans,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  diabanded,  to  return  into  Italy.  Ue 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  tu 
observe  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew  hit 
o{)emtions  in  the  jspmig,  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Samos.^'  From  thence,  being  master 
of  a  country  in  which  ius  rival  had  once  been 
favourably  received,  he  exercised  his  power  in 
punishing  those  who  had  taken  part  against 
him.  Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  laid  under 
heavy  contributions,  and  deimved  of  their  muni- 
cipal privileges.  All  the  petty  princes  who  held 
their  territories  by  grant  from  Antony,  except 
Archclau^  and  Amyntas^^  were  diapoaaessed. 
Alexander, io  the  son  of  Jamblkrhus,  was  not  only 
stript  of  his  territories,  but  reserved  in  chains  to 
make  a  part  in  the  procession  of  the  victor's  tri- 
umph ;  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  over, 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  principality  of  Lyco- 
medee>i  was  given  to  a  certain  Mede,  who  had 
denerted  from  Antony,  and  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  consideTable  body  of  the  allies.  The 
Cydonii'2  and  Lampaa,  on  accoimt  of  thuir  par- 
ticular services,  were  restored  to  ttuur  Iil«ri:  r^. 

Of  the  Roman  citizens  of  rank,  who  h»^.  ««• 
poused  the  cause  of  Antony,  some  were  pardoned, 
some  laid  under  heavy  fines,  and  i«l«ei8  pat  lo 
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«]Mtb.i>  Among  those  who  wwe  pardoned,  was 
Sosios  the'  late  consul,  who  had  absconded  for 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  remain- 
ed in  concealment,  nntil,  by  the  interceesion  of 
his  friends,  he  made  his  peace.  With  him  like- 
wise b  mentioned  M.  Seauros,  the  uterine  bro- 
ther of  SextQs  Pompeitts^  who  had  been  con- 
dhemned  to  die,  but  spsred  at  the  intercession  of 
his  flDother.  Among  those  who  wore  put  to  death 
n  mentioned  Curio,  the  son  of  that  Curio,  who, 
in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  dvil  war,  acted  for 
some  time  in  support  of  the  senate,  but  after- 
wards so  efj^uady  served  the  ambition  of  Julius 
Cnsar.M 

While  Antony  was  stiB  possessed  of  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  or  had  any  means  of  renewing 
the  war,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Octavius 
in  fiereon  should  reside  in  Asia.  The  adminis- 
tration in  Italy  was  committed  to  M«cenas  and 
Affrippa;  the  first  entrusted  with  the  civil,  the 
other  with  the  nulitary  department  {  (nit  acting 
under  orders  and  instruqtions  from  Cesar,  wbtcl^ 
though  in  form  addressed  to  tlie  senate,  were 
previously  submitted  to  these  ministers;  and, 
after  having  received  such  alterations  and  correc- 
tions as  they  thought  proper,  were  likewise  in- 
trusted to  their  execution. 

Agrippa,  as  has  been  mentioned,  having  borne 
his  part  m*the  victory  at  Aetium,  returned  into 
Italy  with  a  particular  charge  of  the  veterans 
who  were  now  entitkHl  to  their  dismisBion,  and  to 
the  reward  of  thek  services.  He  was  chosen  for 
this  tru^,  as  having  sufficient  authority  to  re- 
uivsB  the  mutinous  ^irit  which  this  order  of  men 
fiTid  ever  diacovered  as  often  as  they  were  en- 
couraged by  victory  to  state  their  pretensioMand 
to  overrate  their  merits.  The  task,  howevJIf  was 
r4X>  arduous  even  for  the  daring  ooon^e  and  un- 
blemished reputation  of  this  officer.  The  troops 
had  been  told,  after  the  lata  action,  that,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  state  of  Cesar's  finances,  the  reward 
of  tboir  services  must  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the 
war;  such  of  them  as  were  destined  to  act  in 
Asia  and  Cg3rpt,  acquiesced  in  this  delay,  expect- 
in;;  to  enricn  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
tlte  spoils  of  those  opulent  countries.^*  But 
tiioso  who  were  sent  back  into  Italy,  expecting 
»uch  settlements  in  that,  country  as  the  veterans 
had  formerly  received,  upon  their  arrival  laid 
rluim  to  immediate  satisiaclian,  and  compisined 
that  Ciesar,  in  employing  his  lieutenasRs  to  treat 
vrith  them,  meant  to  evade  their  just  demands. 

In  consequence  sf  earnest  representations  from 
Mreccnas  and  Agripps,  stating  these  discontents 
of  the  veterans  as  of  the  most  dangerous  ten- 
ilAficy,  Octavius,  after  he  had  determined  to  iix 
hM  rniidence  at  Saons  for  the  winter,  set  sail  for 
iLily  in  the  most  tempestuous  season,  and  in  his 
imvHjge  was  twice  exposed  to  great  danger ;  once 
in  doubling  the  headlands  orthe  Peloponnesus, 
an<i  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acroceraunus. 
lt«*i(ig  arrived  at  Brundusium,  be  was  met  by 
pMHy  of  the  prinri^ml  citizens  of  Home,  with  the 
iwMiato  aiMl  inagidtratea,  who,  harinjr  committed 
MO  government  of  the  citv  to  the  tribunes,  wore 
r.-»mf  forward  to  receive  him^  and  to  pay  their 
•ourt  He  likewise  found  the  discontent«l  veto- 
r  i OS  still  at  the  some  i>lace,  and  ol»tinatcin  their 
i/tir^NJse  of  not  sufiering  themsolvcs  to  be  d'ui- 
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banded,  mitO  they  should  have  obtained  their  juit 
gratification  in  money  and  allotments  of  hmd. 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  all  the  arts  in 
which  he  was  slready  so  well  versed,  now  afiect- 
me  to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  only 
delayed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded  to 
make  way  for  these  mutinous  troops,  by  dislodg- 
ing many  poasessora  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  fiivoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war;  and,  in  order  to  proviile  the  intended  gra- 
tuities in  money,  he  pretended  to  ofier  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  pledge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  the  purchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  the 
ofler  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
delay  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  grati- 
fying their  just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Cleopatra, 
would  be  an  ample  fund  for  the  gratification  of 

those  who  forehore  ^eir  demands 
U.  C.  723L    for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 

fully  oompliecl  with  hereafter.w 
Tmp.  Om,  Havincr,  by  these  means,  pacified 
Mitu  CVoirai  ^^°  clamouw  of  those  who  were 
ex  Kal  Jul  *  "^^'^  urgent ;  and  having  been,  dur- 
0.  JintittiMM  in£  his  star  at  Brundusium,  vested 
Fits*,  ex  id,  a  fourth  time  with  the  titles  and 
^^^  ^  ensigns  of  consul,  he  set  sail  again 

XkL  JVto.  L.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  intentbn 
Jmnhu,  '  to  ffive  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as 
little  time  as  possible  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  aflair%. 

These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thence  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  iMrrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  frontier  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  Antony  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Pinarius  Scarpus,  vvhoni 
ne  had  placed  at  the  'head  of  his  forrea  in  that 
quarter.'^  But  this  officer,  from  whatever  penon 
he  may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  inclined,  while  the  trium- 
vnrs  divided  the  empire,  was  now,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  sufficiently  determined 
in  the  choice  of  his  party.  He  had  declared  fot 
Octavius,  and  now  orderrd  the  messengera  of 
Antony,  and  all  the  officers  under  his  own  ooia- 
mand,  who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  vanquished  party,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Upon  this  disappointment,  Antony  relapsed 
into  his  former  melancholy,  propoaed  to  kill  him- 
self, and  was  {nrevented  only  by  the  peivoasion 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earpesUy  entreated  him  to 
try  his  fortunes  onoe  more,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
forrc*s  of  Egypt.  •• 

Cleopatra,  m  order  to  outrun  the  news  of  her 
disaster,  and  to  prevent  the  disordera  that  might 
attend  the  fall  other  authority,  made  all  poesiblc 
haste  into  her  own  dominions.  When  her  ships 
came  in  sight,  sho  hoisted  the  ensigns  of  victory. 


Ift  DIo.  Ca*i.  lih.  H.  c  4. 

17  Ihid.  c.  5.  Pint.  Ill  Antonio,  p.  136.  Eolb  t 
writers  fosm  lo  usiierstaBd  tbat  Pinariua  Scarpus  had 
bpionged  to  Auiuny,  an<I  Ue^^riod  from  him  ua  t^is 
occasion. 

IS  Pint,  in  Antonio,  p.  IIC.  4to.  edit  X/wtl.  aaa. 
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mmd  enfeerad  the  hiiboor  of  Alexandria  with 
vhoote  of  J07  and  triuoipb.  Upon  her  landiiig^ 
flhegave  an  order  to  cut  oS)  or  to  aecure,  eome 
penone  of  whose  aflectiona  ahe  waa  d^mbtAil, 
and  then  acknowledging  thto  event  of  her  bte 
unCbrtanale  expeditbn,  tock  meaaurea  for  the 
4lefeBce  of  her  kingdom.  Under  pretence  of 
colfectuiff  money  for  thia  purpoae,  ahe  aetaed  the 
cfieota  or  oorporationa  and  of  private  persona, 
«nd  atript  the  templea  of  their  omamenta  and  of 
their  (leaauiea.  But,  having  atill  upon  her  mind 
all  the  impreanona  of  her  late  defeat,  ahe  rather 
looked  for  a  retreat,  to  which  ahe  might  Hy  with 
the  money  ahe  amaflsed,  than  for  a  atation  at 
Whicli  to  withatand  her  enemy.  Under  these 
impreaBions,  ahe  formed  a  project  to  have  her  fleet 
^tm^ed  over  land,  from  the  Kile  to  the  gulph  of 
Arahu^  and  onleied  ships  to  be  built  in  the  porta 
of  that  aea,  trusting  that  her  enemy  could  not, 
for  eone  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  aimament  in  that  quarter. 

After  thia  project  began,  m  part,  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  Araba,  apprehending  aome  danger  to 
theaaaelves,  from  the  preparationa  which  appear- 
ed to  be  making  on  thdr  coasts,  demolished  the 
docka  which  tSe  queen  of  Egypt  had  ordered 
to  be  fitted  up,  plundered  her  stoiea,  and  de- 
atroved  the  ahipa  which  she  had  already  built; 
ao  that  ahe  waa  reduced  to  the  necessitjr  of  mak- 
ing her  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  the 
fate  which  threatened  her  country  from  thia  side.^ 

She  had  heard  of  Cesar'a  having  gone  back 
into  Italy ;  and  from  this  ctreumatanoe,  as  well 
aa  from  the  difficulties  of  a  winter  navigation 
round  die  coasts  of  Greece,  both  she  and  Antony 
thought  themselves  secure  for  that  season.  In 
thia,  however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
activity  and  resolution  of  thev  enem^,  who, 
having  loat  no  time  unneceasarily,  had,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficultiea  of  the  winter  navigation, 
ordered  aome  galleys  to  be  drageed  over  hind  at 
the  iathmua  of  Corinth;  and  oy  this  means^ 
while  he  waa  yet  believed  to  be  beyond  the  aea 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advanced  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Nile.3  iTis  plan  was  to  invade  the 
kmgdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once;  at  Pa- 
mtonium.  on  the  aide  of  Africa,  by  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cornelius  Gallua ;  and  at 
Peluaium,  on  the  side  of  Syria,  with  an  army 
which  he  himaelf  waa  to  command.' 

Antony,  u^n  his  return  to  Alexandria,  with 
the  nMntification  of  having  been  reiected  by  the 
Roman  legiona  that  were  atationed  on  the  fri^n- 
tier  of  the  province  of  Africa,  thinking  it  might 
atrengthen  nis  own  {xirty  a^inst  that  of  O^- 
yins,  to  point  out  an  iminediKte  offspring  of  the 
Julian  fiunily,  and  a  auocession  of  leaders  to  the 
party  of  Cesar,  tledared  Cesarion,  the  reputed 
son  of  JuUos  Cassar  by  Cleopatra,  to  be  now  of 
ge,  and  qualilied  to  ^nter  upon  the  inheritance 
f  his  father.  But  while  he  exasperated  OcUvius 
by  thia  apoeiea  of  personal  insult,  he  appeared 
incapable  of  any  rational  plan  of  defence  for 
himself  or  the  kingdom  he  occupied.  He  even 
'absented  himself  from  the  councils  that  wen 
held  on  tlus  fiubject,  declined  any  share  in  the 
management  of  af&irs,  and  withdrew  from  the 
pakocL 

While  Antony  continued  in  thia  hmnovr,  be 
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waaJQroedliyCnUiiw,thehto  comnander  of 
his  land  foieea  at  Aetinm.  From  thia  officer  ho 
had  the  melaiicholy  aeooonti  that  all  hia  anniea 
in  Ghieeoe  wen  diapened ;  that  Herod,  the  king 
of  Judea,  had  declared  against  him,  and  all  the 
prinoea  be  had  ktely  placed  upon  difleient 
thronea  in  Aaia  had  eitoer  followed  this  example, 
Of  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  any  posapation, 
nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
Upon  receiving  thia  account,  he  aermed  to  re- 
cover from  hia  mehincholy,  and  acquired  that 
species  of  eaaa  which  reautta  from  deapair.  He 
lefl  his  retnat,  returned  to  the  pdace^  and,  wiih 
Cleopatra,  gave  himaelf  up  to  diasipation,  pro- 
fuaion,  anid  continiial  riot.  They  formed  parties 
of  pleaauK^  conaiating  of  such  persons  aa  pro- 
feaaed  their  resolution  to  die  nther  than  to  fall 
into  the  handa  of  the  enemy.<  Antony  had  an 
officer  retained  to  put  a  period  to  his  tiie  in  tiie 
auppoaed  extremity  in  which  thia  choice  waa  to 
be  made^  and  Cleopatra  had  a  oolleotion  of 
poiaoM  for  the  aame  pnrpoae. 

In  the  midat  of  thia  seeming  indifierenoe  to 
life,  both  the  queen  and  her  fover,  however,  sub- 
mitted at  timea  to  make  advanoea  to  Cesar,  and 
to  sue  for  mercy.  They  despatched  thdr  mea- 
sengere  together;  but  aa  Cleopatra  aent,  on  her 
own  account,  preamta  of  a  crown,  a  aoeptre,  and 
a  throno  of  gold,,  and  privately  instnided  her 
agent  to  aoond  the  diapoaition  of  Cesar  with 
respect  to  hersal(  this  cnfty  politician  peroeived 
that  ahe  wiahed  to  be  oonaidered  ajpait  iinon 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  lor  a  eepa 
rate  treaty.  While  he  made  no  reply  to  Antony, 
and  in  public  inaaled  that  Cleopatra  heraelf 
ahouU  Borrender  at  discretion,  he,  in  pnTate, 
enooAiged  the  ^ueen  to  hope  for  better  teraos, 
and  even  to  imagme  what  he  supposed  her  wiil 
ing  to  believe,  that  ahe  might  atill  make  sonio 
impression  on  hia  mind  by  the  chaxma  of  her 
person. 

Aa  Octaviua  had  an  agent  at  the  comt  of 
Egypt  to  insinuate  theae  hopes,  and  to  cultivate 
the  disposition  which  the  queen  had  shown  to  a 
aeparate  treaty,  Antony  became  jeafoua  of  the 
frequent  oonfoienoea  to  which  this  agent  waa 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
expelled  from  the  court  Sensible,  however,  of 
the  enonnity  of  thia  outrage,  he  wrote  to  Octa- 
viua aoon  aftar  (0  make  an  apology.  "  M;^  miafor- 
tnnes,**  he  aaid,  "have  made  me  yeenabf  and 
thu  felfow  had  provoked  roe ;  hut  you  may  teke 
your  revenge  on  the  peraon  of  my  agent,  who  is 
with  you."  In  the  aubseouent  part  of  thia  lettet 
he  put  Octavius  in  mind  of  iheir  former  inti- 
macy, of  their  near  relation,  of  their  partiea  of 
pleasure,  or  nther  debaucheries;  and  ohserve^I, 
that  his  firalica  with  Cleopatra  did  not  deserve  to 
be  more  aerioualy  treated,  than  affiiia  of  tbe 
same  kind  in  which  thev  had  paased  some  idle 
houre  toKether.  He,  at  tlie  same  time,  ddirered 
up  P.  Turvilio^  a  Roman  senator,  who  bad 
been  auppoaed  accessary  to  the  death  of  Juhus 
Cesar,  and  who  had,  for  aome  time,  been  attach 
ed  to  himself;  and  he  concluded  hia  letter  with 
some  expressions  of  magnanimity,  aayii^,  that 
he  waa  willing  to  die,  provided  he  could  obtain 
any  fovonrable  terma  for  the  queen  of  Enpt* 

Octaviua,  however,  continued  inexoiable;  and 
urging  hia  militaiy  operationa  on  both  fronbrn 
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^  the  kiBffdflm  of  Egjrpt,  got  poMeMon  of  P»- 
loflium  and  of  Paretonium  {  of  the  firati  it 


said,  in  consequenoe  ot  au  intngues  wita  (Jleo- 
patra,  and  by  her  connivance ;  of  the  second,  by 
the  entire  defection  of  the  troope  which  Antony 
nad  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
who  now  became  an  accession  to  the  army  of 
his  rival. 

Cleopatra,  as  if  sensible  of  the  suspicions  she 
had  incurred  on  the  surrender  of  Pelosium^  and 
desirous  to  recover  the  confidence  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  person,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth-day  with  unusual  splen- 
dour i  and,  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  her  hav- 
ing connived  at  the  loss  of  Pelusium,  delivered 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  who  had 
surrendered  that  place,  that  he  might  atone  for 
his  treachery  by  a  suitable  punishment 

Antony,  observing  the  progress  which  his 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdopa, 
and  being  weary  of  the  project  of  ending  his  life 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  resolution,  and  mustering 
what  forces  he  could,  both  by  sea  and  oy  lan{ 
was  determined  to  try  the  mrtune  of  a  war,  or 
to  die,  at  least,  sworei  in  hand.  When  the 
enemy  advanced  to  Alexandria,  he  attacked  their 
cavalry,  and  put  them  to  fiighL  Encouraged  hj 
his  success  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered  all  his 
forces  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August^  On 
this  day  he  proposed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
deqsion  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  C  but 
the  Egyptian  fleet  beins  ordered  to  begin  the 
action,  struck  their  cofours,  and  surrendered 
hemselves  vrithout  a  blow.  The  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time,  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  in- 
fiintry  being  routed,  fied  into  the  city. 

Upon  this  dispersion  of  all  his  forces,  Antony 
complained,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was  heard 
to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unhappy  author  of 
his  misfortunes  had  taken  refuge,  during  the 
action,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the  monument 
which,  upon  a  plan  of  great  magnificence, 
was  then  recently  built  for  a  rojral  sepulchre 
Thither  she  had  already  transported  all  her 
jewels^  money,  and  most  valuable  eflecta,  The 
access  of  the  ulaoe  wascontrived  to  be  shut  from 
within,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opened 
without  great  labour.^  It  was  given  out,  that 
the  queen  had  retired  in  order  to  kill  herself  at 
he  tomb,  in  which  she  was  to  be  buried ;  and 
soon  after,  the  report  was  spread  that  she  was 
actually  dead. 

Antony,  being  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  afl 
his  hopes,  and  of  his  efforts,  made  haste  to  fdbw 
the  supposed  example  of  the  queen,  and  gave  his 
sword,  for  this  purpose,  to  Eros,  a  ftM  slave, 
who  had  promised  to  use  it  when  required  in  the 
last  action  of  friendship  to  his  master ;  but  Eros 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise,  instead  of  killing  his 
master,  plunged  the  sword  bto  his  own  bosom. 
Antony  then  snatching  the  weapon,  wounded 
himseif;  but  not  expirmff  immediately,  he  was 
told,  as  he  lay  bleeding,  that  Cleopatra  was  yet 
alive,  and  safe  in  the  monument  Seeming  to 
revive  at  these  tidings,  he  gave  directions  that  he 
should  be  carried  to  her  presence.  Upon  his 
coming,  she  appeared  on  the  battlements,  but 
under  pretence  that  she  feared  a  surprise,  refused 
to  have  the  gates  unbarred,  and  ouide  it  neoes- 
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SBiy  to  have  him  towed  over  the  walls.  Althousk 
ahe  had  wished  to  disengage  herself  from  this 
unfortunate  man.  and  had  even  submitted  to  be- 
tray him,  now  when  she  saw  him  laid  at  her  feet 
expiring,^  and  covered  with  his  blood,  she  bci^t 
her  br^Lst^  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agonies  of 
real  sulTenng,  mixed  with  the  affectation  of  pre- 
tended passion. 

Antony,  having  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  express,  called  for  wine,  recovered 
strength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ex- 
pired -^  thus  ending  his  life  in  the  fiily-third,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  the  fifly-sixth  year  of  his 
age  $11  disposed  even  in  the  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  intcrvab  of  relaxation  in  riot  and 
debauchery ;  and  verifvinff,  in  all  the  steps  of 
his  manhood  and  age,  rue  charge  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  nis  youth,  and  bis 
first  appearances  in  public  afiairs.  He  was  pos- 
sesMHl  of  talents  for  the  council  and  the  field, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  all,  except  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  his 
situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  he  some- 
times repaired  by  his  nidustry  and  vigour  the 
breaches  which  were  made  bv  his  dissipation  or 
neglect  In  consequence  of  His  connexion  with 
Juuus  CiEsar,  and  of  the  place  he  gained  among 
the  military  factions,  which  endeavoured  to  en- 
gross or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
consider  the  Roman  empire  itself  as  the  scene  of 
his  pleasures ;  and,  in  auning  at  the  sovereignty 
of  toe  world,  experienced  those  reverses  wmch 
fully  displayed  the  versatility  and  iuBtability  of 
his  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  desertetl 
by  every  Roman  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  his  interest ;  betrayed  hy  that  person 
to  whose  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrificed  his  for- 
tune%  and  under  the  fatal  experience,  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  sense 
of  extreme  necessity,  will  nut  always  retrieve  the 
errors  of  past  dissipation  and  folly. 

When  Antony  gave  hixnseli  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  one  of  his  attendants,  extracting 
the  dagger  firom  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Octa- 
vius,  who  seeing  the  weapon  stained  with  blood, 
and  being  told  what  had  passed,  perhaps  in  imi- 
tation ofJulius  Cesar,  who  is  said  to  have  wept 
for  the  death  of  Pompey,  was  •bserved  to  shed 
tears.>3  Suetonius  reports,  that  he  afterwards  de- 
fiiied  to  see  the  body.'* 

Cleopatra,  as  soon  as  the  scene  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  had  recollected  herselfj 
sent  an  intimation  of  Antony's  death  to  Caesai^ 
and  then  probably  indulged  her  hopes,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  her  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtain  that  consideration  for  her  separate 
interests,  which  Octavius,  by  insinuations,  or 
expressions  of  civility,  had  given  her  cause  to  ex- 
pect 

After  the  late  contest  was  in  a  great  measure 
decided,  the  victor  continued  to  encourage  the 
queen  of  Egypt  to  hope  for  a  separate  treaty ; 
and  amusedner  with  civilities,  woile  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  bar  treasure,  and  to 
make  sure  of  hei  as  a  captive  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
a  circumstance  esteemed  of  the  highest  import- 
ance at  Rome ;  but  he  had  avoided  coming  uu- 
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der  any  eneagemento  that  should  preclude  him 
from  the  full  use  of  hia  victory.  Upon  roceiving 
her  message,  he  sent  Caiua  rroculeiua,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  Epaphroditaa,  an  emancipated  slave, 
to  sooth  her  fears,  to  administer  comfort,  and  if 
possible,  without  stipulating  any  conditions,  to 
secure  her  person. 

What  Octavius  chiefly  apprehended  from  the 
unfortunate  queen,  was  some  violent  attempt  on 
her  own  life.  His  emissaries,  therefore,  having 
suffered  her,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  re- 
main where  she  was  until  the  funenu  of  Antony 
should  be  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  or- 
der to  remove  from  her  hands  every  weapon,  or 
supposed  instrument  of  death;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  her  honour,  placed  a  guard  on  the 
monument.  They  prevailed  upon  her  after- 
wards to  remove  to  the  palace,  where  she  was 
attended  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  a 
sovereign.^  But  being  still  kept  at  a  distance 
from  Cesar,  and  in  suspense  with  respect  to  his 
intentions,  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  some  desperate  purpose.  In 
order  to  divert  her  from  any  fatal  resolution, 
which  might  depnve  Cesar's  triumph  of  a  prin- 
cipal ornament,  she  was  tokl,  that  he  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartments.  Upon  this  intimation,  she  or- 
dered the  chambers  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  and  decorated,  in  particular, 
with  the  picture  and  bust  of  Julius  Cesar. — 
When  the  expected  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
paid,  she  took  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
Uesar's  letters  and  memorials  before  her.  She 
herself  was  dressed  in  mourning,  which  she 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  become  her, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  ex- 
pressbn  of  tender  melancholy  that  rendered  her 
person  and  her  state  more  affecting.  When 
Octavius  presented  himself  she  rose  fifom  her 
oouch ;  but  as  if  overawed  by  his  presence,  with 
an  air  of  modesty  and  dejection,  nxed  her  eyes 
on  the  ground.  In  accostine  him  she  called  mm 
Master.  "To  his  father,"  she  said,  *'she  owed 
all  her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them 
to  the  son.  The  memory  of  tbe  great  Julius 
should  be  a  sufficient  comfort  in  aU  her  afflic- 
tions ;  she  would  even  consider  him  as  revived 
in  the  person  of  his  son.  But  would  to  Qod,'* 
she  said,  burstinff  into  tears,  "  that  I  had  died 
before  him,  so  should  I  have  escaped  the  evils 
which  his  death,  and  the  consec^uenoes  of  it  have 
brought  upon  mef  Octavius  bid  her  be  of  good 
courage ;  and  assured  her,  that  no  hurt  was  in- 
tended her.  But  she,  observing  that  he  spoke 
these  words  with  coldness,  and  turned  his  ej^ 
away,  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  agonies 
of  despair.  ^  I  neither  wish,'*  she  said,  *'  nor  can 
I  continue  to  live.  I  should  have  died  when 
Cesar  fell ;  and  tliere  b  another  now  who  calls 
upon  me  to  follow  him ;  suffer  me  to  rest  with 
him  on  whose  account  I  die."' 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
she  proceeded  with  an  the  appearances  of  an  af- 
fectionate widow  in  the  deepest  affliction ;  hut, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  betrayed  the 
person  whom  she  now  appeared  so  much  to  la- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  her  team,  though  pre- 


1  Dio.  Cast-  lib.  li.  c  IQl 
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tended  to  be  shed  on  account  of  the  dead,  were 
in  reality,  directed  to  move  and  to  win  his  sur 
vivufig  nval.  She  still  trusted  to  tbe  effects  of 
her  beauty,  and  was,  in  her  present  sitaatkai, 
what  she  had  been  in  the  most  serious  oouncib 
of  state,  a  mere  coquette,  who  being  nataraJIy 
disposed  to  violent  passions,  could  personate  any 
character,  or  turn  ner  real  passious  to  account 
in  serving  any  disguised  purpose  of  vanity  or 
ambition. 

The  scene  which  Cleopatra  acted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  in  whatever  degree  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  real  or  affected  despair,  had  no  other 
effect  on  Octavius,  than  to  make  him  redouble 
his  intention  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  she 
might  intend  to  make  against  her  own  life. 
Epaphrodltus  had  orders  to  watch  her  with 
great  diligence ;  a  circumstance  from  which  sbe 
had  the  sagacity  to  infer  a  fixed  determination  to 
carry  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  She  was  soon 
con/irmedlin  her  suspicions ;  ha\ing  intelligence, 
that  Octavius  himself,  being  to  march  bv  land, 
had  ffiven  orders  that  she,  with  her  cfiildreo, 
should  be  sent  into  Italy  by  sea.  Equally  anxious 
to  avoid  being  led  in  triumph,  as  the  victor  was 
desirous  to  preserve  her  for  this  purpose,  she  in- 
stantly took  measures  to  end  her  life.  But  in 
order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  she 
affected  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate,  gave  an  inven- 
toiT,  and  delivered  up  all  her  efiects,  reserving 
only  a  few  jewels,  which  she  professed  an  inten- 
tion to  deliver  with  her  own  hands,  in  presents, 
to  Livia  and  Octavia.  She  even  afiected  to  dress 
in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner ;  and 
pretending  to  have  some  business  of  consequence 
to  communicate  to  Cesar,  she  gave  Epaphroditus 
a  letter,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  with  his 
own  hands.  It  contained  expressions  of  exulta- 
tion at  having  obtained  her  end,  and  having 
escaperl  from  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  letter,  instantly  gave 
orders  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  was  her 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  was  already  dead,  and  laid  upon  a 
oouch  of  state.  One  of  the  women,  who  usually 
attended  her,  was  likewiae  dead ;  the  other  was 
expiring ;  but  while  the  messenger  of  Octavius 
was  entering  the  chamber,  observing  that  tbe 
crown  hfid  fallen  from  her  mistress's  head,  she 
made  an  effort,  with  what  strength  she  had  left, 
to  replace  it.  No  mark  of  violence  appeared  on 
the  body  of  the  queen,  except  a  small  puncture 
in  her  arm ;  and  she  was  therefore  supposed  to 
have  died  of  a  venomous  bite,  or  of  a  scratch 
with  a  poisoned  instrument  To  render  the  last 
of  these  conjectures  the  more  probable,  it  was 
said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  hair 
the  point  of  which  was  tainted  with  poiison. 
She  was  now  at  the  age  of  nine-and-thirty  yean, 
and  of  these  had  lived  fourteen  years  with  An- 
tony. 

Ootavius,  being  disappointed  of  his  dengn  to 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  in  his 
triumph,  had  her  effigy,  with  an  aspick  fixed 
upon  the  arm,  fiibricated  to  supply  her  place  in 
the  procession.  He  no  longer  kept  any  measures 
with  her  family  or  kingdom.  Cesarion,  her  son, 
supposed  by  Julias  Cesar,  and  of  course  a  pre- 
tended henr  to  Cesar's  fortunes,  had  too  high 
pretensions  to  be  spared  j^ndeavouring  to  make 
Lis  escape  into  Etniopia,  ho  was  taken  in  kb 
flight,  and  killed.    Antyllaa,  tbe  son  of  Antony 
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by  Fulyia,  being  of  an  age  to  reoeiYe  impreaaions 
irhkh  might  render  him  dangeroai^  waa  like- 
wise aacrifioed  to  the  safety  5  the  conqueror. 
He  had  taken  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Julius  C»- 
aar,  but  was  forrad  from  tbencei  and  slain. 
The  other  children,  whether  of  CleoDatraM)r  of 
Antony,  were  spared,  and  honourably  treated. 
Those  of  the  latter,  bv  Octavia,  being  near  rela- 
tions of  Cssar,  and  afterwards  intermarried  with 
the  reigning  &mily,  left  a  posterity  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  empire.' 

Among  the  partizans  of  the  vanquished  party 
who  were  ordered  for  execution,  only  two  or 
three  Romans  of  note  are  mentioned :  Canidius, 
who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  tbie 


1  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c.  17. 
Plut.  in  Antonio. 


Die.  Cass.  lib.  li.  c  10. 


wreck  of  his  fortunes;  Caraius  Parmcnsis,  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  attached 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but,  having  employed  his 
wit  against^  Octavius,  waa  received  by  Antony, 
and  lived  with  him  in  great  intimacy ;  and  Ovi- 
nius^  who^  having  been  a  Roman  senator,  is  said 
to  have  degradealiimself  by  taking  charge  of  tlia 
manufactures  which  were  carrica  on  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  queen  of  Egypt. 

In  limiting  the  seventy  of  his  executions  to 
these  examples,  Octavius  appeared  greatly  to  re- 
strain the  cruelty  which  he  had  formerly  exer- 
cised against  his  enemies ;  he,  at  the  same  time, 
Sve  proola  of  his  muniiicence,  by  releasing  all 
ose  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria,  whe- 
ther as  prisoners  of  state,  as  captives,  or  hostages 
from  foreign  nations.^ 


S  OrosittS,  p.  909.    Veil.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  e.  87 
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ALTHOUGH,  in  compiting  thlg  hi^tor^  it 
has  been  intended  to  avciid  expreaoons  of  mere 
praiee  and  blame,  other  than  are  contained  in  the 
detail  of  &cts  and  spedficaticm  of  chanctera ;  and 
to  state,  in  ever^  instance,  the  transaction  Itself, 
rdther  than  the  judgment  of  the  writer;  yet  his 
hoped  that  where  questions  of  merit  or  demerit 
are  in  any  considerable  degree  problematical,  and 
where  readers  are  likely  to  take  opposite  side^  he 
too  may  be  indulged  in  some  general  discussion. 
We  may  suppose  the  Roman  republic  to  have 

been  hastening  to  its  ruin  from  the 
U.  C.  690.      sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to 

the  time  on  which  we  are  now 
V.  C.  733.      entered.    A  great  revolution  has 

been  so  long  in  dependence,  and 
more  blood  has  been  shed  in  an  age  of  boasted 
learning  and  politeness,  than  perhaps  has  been 
known  to  flow  in  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
bariMUPDUs  times. 

In  jttdginj^  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  transaction,  we  may  form  our  opinions  now 
upon  speculative  considerations,  as  they  them- 
selves joined  their  party  from  motives  of  interest, 
ambition,  or  public  virtue.  Although  it  be  al- 
lowed that,  in  point  of  justice,  we  must  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  wno  acted 
merely  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  %  yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  alleged, 
that  the  event  has  had  the  effect  of  an  experi- 
ment, to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perronn 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  their  csussl  the  oircomstances  or  the 
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times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  their  suc- 
cess not  only  desperate,  but  in  a  great  measure 
inexpedient  They  were  bom  to  a  republic,  it 
is  true;  but  the  people  who  were  destined  to 
govern  in  that  republic  could  no  longer  be  safely 
mtrustedwith  ffovemment;  and  to  contend  for 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  it,  was  a  dangerous  error,  for  which  the 
best  intentions  ooulcT  not  atone.  Even  the  Ro- 
man senate  Itself  could  not  supply  all  the  exi 
gencies  of  government  over  a  dominion  of  such 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sources  of  cor- 
ruption. Rs  own  memben  were  degenerated, 
and  fallen  fh>m  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 
They  were  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  home, 
which  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  most  cruel  rapa- 
city abroad,  in  the  provinces.  Such  an  empire 
couM  be  preserved  only  by  the  force  and  prompt 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  therefore 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  be  alleged, 
was  seasonable;  and  Cato^  with  Cicero,  Brutus 
and  all  the  other  partizans  of  the  commonwealth, 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  commendable 
zeal  for  liberty,  would  have  supported  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  their  pretensions  to  government 
after  they  were  unworthy  of  it;  in  this  attempt 
they  fell  a  necessary  sacniioe  to  their  own  error ; 
ana  in  their  ruin  made  way  for  an  esTablishment 
better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  than  that  for  which 
they  contended  and  bled. 

In  this  manner  of  stating  the  subject,  we  lay 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  own  conduct  on 
those  who  endeavoured  to  prraerr^  not  upo« 
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thMe  who  daitroyed,  Um  lepubHc  But  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  meo  in  w  distant  a  scene, 
we  most  not  proceed  on  conoeptkios  dniwn  from 
the  experience  of  sabseqnent  eges^  on  oar  own 
pratHlection  for  monBiehy  in  goierkl,  or  even  on 
our  judgment  of  its  expedience  in  that  particahr 
caae ;  we  must  suppose  ouraeWes  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  whos  in  the  result  of  this 
contest,  from  the  condition  of  equals,  were  to  be- 
come master  and  servant,  or  lord  and  vassal.  One 
party  strove  that  they  should  be  masters,  the 
other  that  tbey  themselves  shoukJ  not  be  slaves. 
The  hater  contended  for  the  rights,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  fdlow^tizens,  they  had  in- 
herited, as  Romans;  ther  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  mannen,  as  well  as  the  institutions,  of 
their  country,  against  the  destroyers  of  both. 
The  other  party,  at  first,  under  pretence  of  leal 
for  higher  measures  of  popular  government  than 
those  they  enjoyed,  endeavour^  to  corrupt  the 
people  whom  they  meant  to  enslave ;  ihd  having, 
upon  plausible  pretences,  got  possession  of  the 
sword,  they  turned  it  against  the  established  go- 
vernment of  their  country.  Neither  of  those  par- 
ties, probably,  stated  the  speculative  question 
which  we  may  now  be  incliiMd  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther npublic  or  monarchy  was  best  aooommo- 
Jated  to  the  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its 
Jominion,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury  1 

The  wise,  the  couiageous,  and  the  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  power ;  the  innocent  akme  aro  en- 
titled to  freedom.  But  the^r  who  are  not  conscious 
of  having  forfeited  their  right  to  eitherj  are  un- 
rloubtedly  justifiable  in  penisting  to  mamtain  it. 
The  virtuous  who  resi^  their  freedom,  at  the 
same  time  resign  their  viitoe,  or  at  least  yield  up 
that  condition  which  is  ie<]uired  to  preserve  it 
Citizens  who  were  born  (o  inherit  tfab  condition, 
and  who  had  the  conmge  to  harbour  and  to 
cherish  that  elevation  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
it,  were  entitled  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
post  of  honour  to  the  kst,  and  must  for  ever  re- 
ceive from  those  who  respect  integrity  and  mag- 
nanimity the  tribute  of  esteem,  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  due  to  their  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  world,  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
of  citizens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  who  liad  studied  the  afiairs  of 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils,  and 
in  the  command  of  its  armies;  and  it  will  for 
ever  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  thdor 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  they  acted  was 
expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  because  that 
acene  was  become  unworthy  of  their  presence. 

Some  of  the  charactets,  mdeed,  that  appeared 
in  this  cause,  may  require  a  separate  treatment 
In  that  of  Cato,  virtue  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sive and  comprehensive  refiection.  To  him  rec- 
titude of  conduct  was  in  itidt,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit  His  penetration,  as  well  as  courage,  in 
the  eariy  endeavours  he  made^  and  in  the  manly 
steadiness  with  which  he  persisted  to  oppose  tfa!e 
designs  of  Cesar  and  Pompey,  while  others  wa- 
verwl,  and  either  did  not  perceivo  their  intention, 
or  tamely  submitted  to  them,  gave  him  a  striking 
superionty  over  his  contemporaries.'-    He  is  re- 


1  The  ImpreMion  of  Catn*«  character  remained  m> 
deep  viitb  pntterity,  as  well  an  with  the  immediata  wit- 
I  of  his  coadiict,  that  ao  authority  oa  the  pare 


presented  by  Cicero^  in  seme  instances,  as  retain- 
ing his  inflexibility,  when  some  degree  of  com* 
plianoe  was  more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic. 
The  same  censure  has  been  repeated  by  othere ; 
but  Cato  was  present  to  the  scene,  had  no  by- 
views  to  misleau  him^  and  there  is  not  any  reasoji 
to  prefer  the  judgment  of  those  who  censure  him 
to  Kis  own.  Cioero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  oa  some  occasions 
could  efiect,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  gained  the  affections  of  Cesar  and  Porapey 
to  the  republic,  by  giving  way  to  the  arts  which 
th^  employed  to  destroy  it 

The  teUow-eufTereTs  of  Cato  in  the  same  cause 
of  the  republic,  were  persons  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  himself.  To  him  virtue  vras  the  end, 
to  them  it  was  the  means  which  they  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  they  mea- 
sured advantages  by  the  success  of  their  pursmts. 
Cato  possessed  independence  in  the  courage  aiid 
resolution  of  his  own  mind ;  they  sought  lor  it  in 
the  institutions  of  their  country;  they  wished  to 
preserve  their  own  rights,  and  wouki  yiekl  them 
to  no  individual  or  set  of  men  whatever.  This 
character  n  indeed  in  a  high  degree  meritorious ; 
no  Qx>re  is  required  to  form  an  excellent  citizen, 
and  no  more  was  required  but  the  prevalence  or 
f/bquency  of  such  a  character  at  Rome  to  have 
preserved,  and  even  to  have  reformed,  that  sickly 
and  perishing  constitution  of  government 

Tne  natural  antidote  of  vice  is  restraint  and 
correction;  but  in  great  disordens  ^od  where  the 
system  itself  is  corrupted,  what  is  applied  for  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ease. They  who  peruse  the  histoiy  of  Rome, 
under  the  continued  effects  of  a  revolution,  which 
is  now  accomplished  or  fiist  approaching,  will 
find  no  cause  to  congratulate  the  world,  on  its 
having  escaped  from  the  factions  of  Clodius  and 
Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arose  under  Caius 
and  Nero. 

The  impossibility  of  preserving  the  republic, 
or  its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  empire,  is  no  doubt  the  most  plausible  excuse 
which  is  made  for  its  subversion ;  but  this  apo- 
logy neither  Cesar  nor  Pompey  was  entitled  to 
make  for  himself.  Cesar  aflected  a  zeal  for 
popular  government,  and  Pompey  strove  to  in- 
flame all  Its  eviki)  in  order  to  render  himself  ne- 
cessary to  the  aristocracy.  Cesar  fomented 
political  troubles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  or  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to 
make  war  upon  them;  and  at  last,  under  the 
show  of  releasing  the  people  firora  the  tyranny 
of  that  body,  drew  that  sword  with  which  he  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  both. 

The  senate  indeed  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
oooBiter ;  that  of  protecting  the  provinces  from 
oppression,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
ben  were  concerned;  that  of  restraining  the 
tumults  and  disorden  of  a  licentious  people,  led 
by  different  tactions^  desirous  of  change,  or  im- 


of  those  who  wished  to  traduee  him  had  any  efltet.  It 
is  reinarkaUe,  that  even  the  aulhoritsrof  the  Ccsara 
did  not  Bilenoe  those  who  In  otlier  instaucesi  submit- 
ted to  flatter  them,  nor  prevent  their  Joining  in  the 
praises  of  Ctfto.  Virgil  and  Horace,  though  courtiers, 
could  noe  be  Testnrined  on  this  subject,  vid.  MokuI. 
lib.  viii.  ver.  670.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  IS.  He  was  revered, 
it  has  been  said,  rather  as  a  good  than  as  a  great  maa ; 
but  mankind  do  not  revere  without  an  opinion  of 
great  ability,  as  well  as  benevolent  iateation.  Vid 
Lord  Solingbroke's  Patriot  Kiag . 
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patient  of  government ;  and  that  of  condocting  a 
nralended  popular  ataembly,  in  whom  the  l^gw- 
lation  and  sovereignty  of  tlM  empire  was  nomi- 
nally vested.  It  Uf  however,  difficult  to  judge 
now  far  so  able  a  council,  while  they  themaelves 
lemained  in  any  degree  upcomipted,  might  not 
have  found  antidotal,  or  at  least  temporary  expe- 
ilients,  to  mist  every  other  evil,  if  tney  had  not 
^n  80  ably  attacked  as  they  vtreie  by  the  fint 
■Ctemx  and  Pompey,  who  j<nned  interests  together, 
to  break  down  thie  defences  of  a  fortress,  which 
thev  afterwards  severally  intended  to  occupy. 

The  ordioaiy  train  of  afiairs  at  Rome ;  the  sab- 
atitution  of  tumults  for  regular  assemblies  of' the 
people ;  the  practice  of  committing  the  provinces, 
witn  so  many  reeources,  and  the  command  of 
auch  armies,  with  so  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  ambitious  citizens ;  the  dangerous  powers 
which  accompanied  the  higher  offices  or  state, 
vrithoat  any  coeck  npon  those  who  were  inclined 
to  abuse  those  powers,  the  easy  recourse  which 
persons  of  dangerous  pretensions,  when  rejected 
t>y  the  senate,  Imd  to  popular  riots,  under  toe  de- 
Tiomination  of  Comitia,  or  Aasemblies  of  the 
People,  made  the  destruction  of  the  oommon- 
weelth  in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  citizens  as  the  Graoehi,  as  Apulei- 
ns,  as  Marina  and  Cinna,  Clodius  and  Milo,  it 
was  difficult  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
citizens  as  Cssar  and  Pompey,  it  was  altogether 
impossible;  m  rather  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  it  was  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  it 

The  first  class  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led b3r  their  passions^  or  fell  into  the  vices  of  thnr 
situation.  They  endeavoured  to  rule  by  popular 
tumults  or  military  foroe^  and  when  they  could 
not  pervert  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  slate  to 
their  purpose,  emplo^^ed  violence  to  set  them 
aside,*  but  even  in  this,  by  their  mutual  oppod- 
tion,  they  preserved  a  kind  of  balance,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  aeeined  to  re- 


Pompejr  and  Cosar  promoted  systematically 
all  the  evils  to  which  their  country  was  exposed. 
They  had  reoouiae  to  the  populace  for  grants 
whicn  the  senate  reAised;  they  prolongra  the 
term  of  provincial  appointmenti^  wnich  were  suf- 
ficiently dangerous,  however  short ;  they  united 
tcwether  powers  that  were  suffidendy  dangerous 
when  seperste;  united  the  command  of  armies 
in  the  provinces  with  the  authority  of  office  at 
Rome ;  and,  instead  of  suspending  the  fiite  of  the 
oommonweidth  by  their  mutual  obstructions  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  concerting  toge- 
ther their  measures  against  it ;  leaving  tM  deci- 
sion of  their  respective  claims,  till  after  they  had 
rendered  the  republk;  a  neoetsary  prey  to  tlie  one 
or  the  other. 

Pompey  for  some  time  thought  himself  in  ac- 
tual possession  of  the  monarchy;  Cesar,  in  the 
mean  time,  provided  the  most  effectual  means  to 
.  ravish  it  from  hun.  To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  republic  in  such  hands,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  having  destroyed  it,  were  to  ofler 
the  character  of  criminals  as  an  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are  abroad,  the 
traveller  must  be  robbed;  but  this  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  crime.  Csear  and  Pompey  are 
blamed,  not  because  the  republic  had  an  end,  but 
because  they  themselves  were  the  evils  by  wluch 
it  perished 


The  necessity  of  submittinff,  at  leut  for  a 
time^  to  the  government  of  sin^  men,  had  been 
repeatedly  experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
so  in  the  hignest  dmee  at  the  times  to  which 
these  observations  refer ;  but  this  will  not  jnatify 
the  pretensions  of  every  profligate  penon  who 
may  affect  to  place  himaelf  in  the  station  of  so- 
vereign. If  «pon  this  ground  Cato  and  Bmtus 
were  to  be  blamed  for  resisting  the  power  of 
Cesar ;  the  last,  in  his  turn,  roust  be  blamed  far 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  citi- 
zens^ in  their  respective  agea,  for  rejecting  the 
advances  which  were  made  by  Manns,  CSnna, 
Catiline,  and  other  profligate  adventurers,  who 
attempted  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

Of  the  two  Cesars,  the  first  possessed  the  ta- 
lent of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  empkying 
men  to  his  purpose,  beyond  any  other  person  that 
is  known  m  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  it  is 
sorely  not  for  the  good  or  mankind  that  be  should 
be  admired  in  other  respects.  To  admire  even 
his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  policy  and  cunning 
lor  humanity.  The  second  Cesar,  in  the  part 
which  he  acted  against  the  republic,  is  in  many 
respects  more  excusable  than  the  fint.  He  eri- 
tered  the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  forther 
advanced,  when  his  countirmen  had  submitted 
to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a  perpetual  dic- 
tatorships and  when  he  himself  was  considered 
as  the  heir  of  a  piAson  who  had  possessed  this 
pre-eminence.  He  was  themfore  at  least  nearer 
to  the  concfition  of  an  hereditary  prince,  who  may 
be  aUowed  to  consider  sovereignty  aa  his  birth- 
right, and  who,  however  he  may  be  disposed  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  a  right  to 
maintain  his  own  station,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  acquit  himself  suflSciently  of  his  doty,  by 
making  a  proper  use  of  his  power,  vrithoot  bein  v 
under  any  obligation  to  resign  it,  or  to  admit  of 
improper  encroachmenta  upon  the  estate  to  whidi 
he  is  bom. 

The  first  Cesar  strove  against  thoae  who  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  their  own  rights  and  thoee 
of  their  country;  the  second,  ahlwugh  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarrel,  and  actually  paid  no 
respect  to  the  republic,  more  than  was  necessary 
to  cover  his  design  ai^unst  it,  yet  appears,  more 
than  the  first,  in  the  Bght  of  a  person  who  strove 
only  with  the  rivals  m  his  own  ambition,  and 
with  his  oompetitora  for  the  succession  of  his 
uncle  and  adoptive  father,  who^  having  dec^red 
him  the  heir  or  his  fortune^  gave  himaprctcoce  to 
support  the  pre-eminenoe  he  himself  had  gained. 

This  apology^  nevertheleas,  though  more  pow- 
erful in  its  apphcation  to  the  case  of  the  second 
Cesar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  very  imperfect 
in  its  application  to  either.  If  Octavius  had 
been  educated  under  anj  impressions  of  bere^ 
ditar^  rieht  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  nv 
puhhc,  toe  fate  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
derived  his  supposed  rignt,  and  the  subsequent, 
though  temporary,  re-c^abhshinent  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  he  witnessedj  and  which  he 
pretended  to  approve,  were  sufficient  to  have  un- 
deceived him,  and  to  have  taught  him  the  part 
wluch  he  had  to  act  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  ought  to  ha\e  waited  for 
the  legal  age  and  the  oonstitutionai  .election,  in 
Older  to  obudn  thoae  oflkes  of  state  to  which,  in 
common  with  the  other dtinns of  Rome^  hiscon- 
dition  no  doubt  highly  entitled  him. 
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Odavfus,  however,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  tried 
no  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  Roman  citizen  bom 
to  the  republic,  as  in  that  of  leader  of  a  part}^, 
born  at  a  time  when  the  competition  for  superi* 
ority  was  general,  and  when  sovereignty  or  death 
were  the  uternatives  to  be  chosen  by  persons  of 
auch  rank  and  pretensions  as  his  own.  In  this 
(*apacity  he  affected  what  his  grand-uncle  and 
adi  {itive  &th^  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
sQppTcssion  of  civil  government,  and  the  removal 
of  all  his  own  competitors  for  power. 

As  Pompey,  with  Cato  and  the  principal  sup- 
portera  of  the  senate  had  sunk  under  the  first 
Csesar,  so  Brutus,  Casaius,  and  the  other  le- 
fttorem  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Pompey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anto- 
ny, and  Lepidus ;  and  the  two  last,  in  their  turn, 
having  sunk  under  Octavius,  this  successful  ad- 
venturer now  remains  solo  commander  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  sole  master  of  all 
its  provinces,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
niighty  sovereignty  being  now  at  least  decided, 
it  remains  that  we  observe  what  new  fonn  the 
world  is  to  receive  under  the  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ter, or  what  mighty  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  by 
hun  who  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
iiow  enabled  to  gather  what  so  many  heroes  had 
sown  or  planted,  and  what  so  many  pretenders 
to  the  same  object  would  have  ravished  or  torn 
from  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  having,  in  other  situa- 
tions, conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion, as  well  as  enterprise,  continued  in  his 
present  elevation  to  exercise  the  same  profitable 
virtues.  In  the  severities  which  he  had  formerly 
practised  against  those  who  opposed  him,  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  cruel  and  sanguina- 
ry nature,^  and  it  were  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  the  munlers  which  were  perpetrated  by  his 
order,  or  with  his  consent,  could  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  afikirs  in  which  his  engaging  at 
all  was  criminal.  But  as  the  horror  of  Syua's 
cruelties,  still  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  great  bar  to  the  success  of  any  similar 
usurpation,  and  suggested  to  Julius  Cesar,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  an  opposite  couise  of 
clemency  and  mercy ;  so  the  fiOe  of  this  last  ad- 
venturer, who,  after  having  shown  mercy  to 
many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  those  he  had  spared,  probably  suggested  to  the 
triumvirate  the  necessity  of  securiuj?  themselves 
before  they  affected  the  reputation  of  mercy,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  suggested  to  thhi  heir  of  Cassar 
the  caution  not  to  s^ront,  so  directl}^  as  the  other 
had  done,  that  republican  spirit,  whose  efiects  he 
had  occasion  to  dread. 

Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soklier,  being  equally  master  of 
every  necessaiv  artifice,  haH  recourse  to  the  use 
of  clemency  when  it  suited  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
His  steps  became  gradually  less  bloody,  from  the 
first  fatal  proscription  to  the  last  victory  which 
he  obtained  over  Antony;  and  in  thb  he  reversed 
tlie  order  that  was  observed  by  the  first  Ciesar, 
beginning  to  affect  moderation  in  a  period  of  the 
war,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  military 


1  See  t*ie  HiPtory  of  the  Proscription,  and  hit  «t- 
tendaDcc  tt  the  sacrifices  or  executions  done  at  Peru* 
sift.    Suetoa.  iu  Oetar.  c.  15. 


executions  of  the  other  wwre  o'dservad  to  have 
become  more  decisive  and  bloody. 

In  the  whole  manaeemeiit  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  Octavius  had  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Statin|^  himself  as  a  Roman 
consul,  merdy,  he  disoontmoed  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  penon,  in  order  to  strip  his 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
appearances  which  might  divide  any  part  of  the 
Roman  people  against  nim,  he  overlooked  Anto- 
ny entirely  in  we  pretended  quarrel  with  tho 
queen  of  Egypt,  or  he  affected  to  consider  him  as 
a  person  under  some  fatal  delusion,  and  in  hazard 
of  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  own  country,  from  his 
attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  artful  woman. 
The  war  was  declared  against  the  queen  of 
Egypt  alone,  and,  like  any  other  foreign  war, 
was  undertaken  by  Octavius  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  consul,  and  with  an  observance  of  all  the 
usual  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  employing  dis- 
guises, which,  though  too  thin  to  conceal  the 
truth,  famished  his  own  party,  at  least^  with  a 
pretence  for  supporting  him,  and  considerably 
nelped  him  forwards  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
designs.  .A^ecting  to  be  no  nwjre  than  consul, 
or  ordinary  magistrate,  he  exercised  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in^he  western 
provinces;  and  hastened,  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  and  the  suppression  of  his  rivals  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  himself 
eoually  sovereign  in  the  east.  In  the  absencu 
or  this  consul  the  ailairs  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  permitted,  as  usual,  to  devolve  on  hift 
nominal  colleague,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  both 
consuls,  to  devolve  on  the  ofRcn  that  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Miecenas^  a 
person  known  for  the  minister  or  confidant  of 
Octavius,  without  any  other  rank  or  title  of  of- 
fice in  the  commonwealth.  These  circumstances 
were  sufficient  to  discredit  the  professions  which 
he  continued  to  make  of  his  zeal  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  republic;  but  when  it  is  convenient 
for  parties  to  be  deceived,  they  shut  their  eyes 
upon  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  exposo 
the  deception. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that  the 
people  should  be  imposed  upon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  head  of  the  army  to  reign  with  an  absolute 
sway  in  Italy  and  overall  the  western  provinces. 
As  the  troops  who  were  actually  under  arms 
looked  forward  to  their  general  ior  future  pro- 
visions and  settlements,  so  the  veterans  then 
established  in  the  country,  looked  up  to  him  as 
the  guardian  of  their  property,  and  considered 
his  power  as  the  principal  securit^r  of  what  they 
possessed.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  this  case,  to 
preserve  the  appearances  (*f  civil  government,  in 
order  to  ooncwate  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  preserve  the  reality  of 
absolute  power,  in  order  to  gratify  the  arm^,  ami 
in  order  to  continue  to  the  veterans  the  pruidpal 
security  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  And 
this  wary  politician  accommodated  himself  with 
uncommon  discernment,  to  the  feelings  or  preju- 
dices of  both. 

The  superior  address  of  Octavius,  in  the  con- 
test  with  Antony,  gave  continual  presages  ef 
victory  on  his  side ;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  its  final  decision  at  Actium,  and  to 
the  last  close  of  the  scene  in  Egypr,  partizaas 
were  continually  passing  from  the  losing  to  tk« 
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I  kingdom  of  £gypt  wis  a  principal  gnr 
or  t£)  sapply  of  Italy,  and  it  ia  probable 


winniiiff  ode.  Upon  the  ndnotion  of  Egypt,  the 
-victor,  uoagh  pretending  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  Roman  oonsnl,  did  not,  ae  in  former  times,  re- 
fer to  the  smate  the  arrangementa  to  be  made  in 
hia  conqoeit ;  nor  did  be  wait  the  formality  of  a 
oommiasion  from  Rome,  authorising  him  to  aettle 
the  profinees.  He  named  a  governor,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  repair  of  all  the  public  works, 
which,  on  aoooont  of  their  effect  in  distributing 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  made,  in  that  king- 
dom, a  great  and  important  obiect  of  state,  and 
by  their  being  neglected  in  the  late  troubles,  had 
oocasbned  much  distress. 

The 
nary  for 

that  its  consequence  had  been  severely  fek  in  the 
late  interruption  of  its  exports.  Octavius  there- 
fore took  messures  to  secure  his  posiession  of  a 
country,  by  which  he  observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  cajMtal  of  the  empire  might  be 
greatly  affected.  He  deprived  the  Egyptians  of 
all  the  fonns  of  their  monarchy ;  and,  in  order  to 
eflaoe  the  memory  of  their  national  indepen- 
dencej  and  to  discontinue  pretensions  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  used  to  support  b^ 
tumults  and  revolts,  he  abolished  a}l  their  pubkc 
assemblies  and  national  coundls.  He  forbade 
the  reoort  af  Elgyptian  noblea  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  Egypt  As  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  might  still  exist,  under 
the  ruins  of  this  late  opulent  monarchy,  or  under 
the  remains  of  Antony's  party  there,  some  sparks 
of  fire  which  the  ambition  or  intri^;ues  or  any 
considerable  partizan  might  kindle  mto  a  flame, 
he  chose  for  governor  Cornelius  Grallus,  a  person 
of  equestrian  rank  and  moderate  pretensions,  not 
likely  to  harbour  ambitious  designs ;  and  made 
it  a  rule  to  have  similar  qualifications  in  future 
go▼e^lo^^  and  to  perpetuate  the  other  parts  of 
an  estabUshment  which  he  now  made,  for  the 
preservation  of  so  important  a  territoiy,  and  the 
government  of  so  factious  a  people. 

While  Octavius  made  these  arrangements  in 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure^  of  which  a 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  the 
lat<*  queen,  and  part  arose  from  the  contributions 
which  he  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
being,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  pecuniary  engagements  he  had  oome 
under  to  the  armv,  and  enabled  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  populace  of  Rome,  whose  fovour  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy ;  but 
having  stopped  in  the  island  of  Samos^  wmle  the 
army  m  separate  divisions  was  moving  to  the 
westward,  he  passed  the  winter  at  this  (Mace^  de- 
ferring his  arrival  at  Rome  until  the  troops  sboukl 
be  assembled,  and  every  other  circumstance  pre- 
pared for  the  triumphal  entries  he  meant  to  nnke 
into  the  capital 

During  his  stay  in  Samos,  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
monstrations of  submission  to  his  person,  and  of 
xeai  for  his  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Per. 
gamus  and  Niromedia  made  offer  of  divine  ho- 
nours to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  temple  for  thio  purpose  of  performing  these 
honours.  Those  of^Ephesus  and  Nicsa,  as  being 
more  modest  or  more  delicate  in  their  flatteiy^di* 
reeled  this  compliment  to  his  adoptive  father,  the 
late  Cesar,  to  whom,  together  with  Rome^  con- 


sidered as  joint  deitaei^  they  pfopoaed  to  eiwt  « 
shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  similar  or  more  im- 
portant tributes  of  adulation  and  servility  were 
paid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  all  the  honours 
with  which  the  republic  had  been  accustomed  to 
reward  the  eminent  service  of  her  citizens,  had 
been  for  some  time  lavished  on  those  who  were 
most  successful  in  subverting  h«  government, 
and  these  honours  were  now  heamd  on  Octa- 
vius with  a  profusion  proportioned  to  the  ac- 
cendant  he  had  gsined  oy  the  suppressbn  of  all 
his  competitors.  The  statues  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  broken 
down,  and  the  name  of  Marcus  for  ever  forbid  in 
that  fomihr :  <u  if  the  extinction  of  this  rival  were 
an  end  ofevery  war,  notwithstanding  that  many 
hostile  nations  were  yet  in  arms  on  Sie  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  were  ostenta- 
tiously shut,  and  Octavius  declared  to  be  the  re- 
storer of  peace  to  the  world.  A  triumphal  arch 
was  erected  at  Brundusium,  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  supposed  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shore. 
The  anmversaries  of  his  birth  and  of  his  victo- 
ries were  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of 
thanksgiving,  and  his  name  was  to  be  inserted 
in  the  hymns  or  public  prayers  which  were 
statedly  sung,  or  offered  up  for  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth. 

On  the  firrt  of  January,  while  Oc- 
U.  C.  734.  taviuB  was  still  at  Samos,  he  being  ad- 
mitted  a  fifth  time  into  the  office  of 
Jj'^ir?"*'^  consul,  the  senate  and  people  took  an 
jSmuMut,  ex  <^^^  of  allegiance,  or  m  words  more 
l&L  Juiu  nearly  corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
^^^'J^'  their  language,  took  an  oath  to  ob- 
MtBtaia.        ggj^g  jjjj  j^g  j^j  decrees.    They 

declared  him  tribune  of  the  people  for  an  unli- 
mited time,  and  extended  the  nowers  of  this  <^ce 
beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  tne  city.  They  or- 
dained, that  from  thenceforward  the  appeals 
usually  made  to  the  people  should  be  maoe  to 
Cesar  alone,  and  that  m  criminal  judgments, 
what  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  an  act  of 
grace  provided  for  the  pardon  of  criminals  when 
condemned  only  by  a  single  vote  of  majority, 
should  from  thenceforward  be  ascribed  to  him, 
and  confsequently  be  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
YoteofCaMsr.i 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  se- 
nate ana  people  now  rushed  into  servitude,  had 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  with 
which  the  partizans  of  the  republic  had  prepared 
the  first  Casar  for  his  fiae.  The  retainers  of  the 
victorious  pftvty  raised  the  cry  of  adulation,  and 
they  were  followed,  in  expressions  of  servility,  by 
persons  who  wished  to  recommend  themselves 
m  the  most  eariy  advances,  or  who  dreaded  be- 
ing marked  out  for  resentment  in  case  they  ap- 
peared to  be  tardy  in  expressing  their  zeaL  But 
what,  under  established  monarchy,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  duty  and  the  loyalty  of  subjects  to 
their  sovereign,  and  like  filial  affection,  though 
sometimes  partial  and  misplaced,  ui  always  a  vir- 
tue, and  salutary  to  mankind,  in  such  rapid 
transitions,  from  the  pretensions  of  citizens  to 
the  submission  of  slaves,  is  a  mortifying  example 
of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to  which  human 
nature  is  exposed. 

The  apparent  servility  of  all  orders  of  men 
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vnder  the  nampalion  of  Jufios  Cmmt,  ptoYMj 
hmfmd  the  senirity  which  ga^  the  oonspim- 
ton  tuch  -an  advantage  against  him.  The  ex- 
ample^ however,  put  Ootaviua,  tfaoosh  leaa  ex* 
poaed,  much  more  on  hie  guard ;  and  may  aerve 
to  account  for  many  of  the  preoititiona  he  took, 
md  ior  many  of  the  forma  he  observed,  in  the 
Mqnel  of  hia  government  He  had  occasion,  in- 
deed, to  ezpenenoe,  in  hb  own  person,  that  his 
preeantions  were  not  aJtogether  unneoesflarv.  In 
lifae  midst  of  the  late  demonstrations  of  joy  for  his 
Tictory,  there  were  sttil  a  few  who  whetted  their 
awordia  in  secretagainat  him,  as  the  cause  of  their 
pobtie  degradatbn,  and  the  author  of  their  pri- 
^rate  wrengs,.  LejndoB,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
mded  triumvir,  and  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutus 
by  his  sister  Jnnia,  incited  piofaably  by  this  do- 
meetie  example,  and  by  so  many  motives  of  a 
pivateand  pobtie  nature,  had  procured  sooie  ac- 
oomplioe%  and  was  preparing  to  cut  short  the 
DBurpation  of  Octavios  on  hia  return  to  Rome. 
But  thie  design,  no  way  justified  by  any  consi- 
daralaons  of  prudenoa  or  public  utility,  was  de- 
leatod  by  the  vigilance  of  Maieenas,  and  ended 
in  the  execution  of  the  young  Lepidus,  and  in 
the  impiiaonmcttt  of  his  mother  Junia,  who  re- 
nainea  in  confinement  until  she  was  admitted 
to  bail,  at  the  humble  re^^uest  of  her  husband, 
the  hte  trioaavir  and  aasoetstein  the  empire  with 
Odavius  and  Antony,  and  wIks  to  the  other 
iDeiks  of  the  hnmiliatwm  which  he  now  endured, 
joined  that  of  beine  overlooked  even  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  sufiered  by  his 
lfynnny.3 

Octavius  having,  by  his  stay  in  the  island  of 
Samos^  disoonoertad  the  eiiect  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  given  sufficient  time  for  the  trenraortation 
of  hiaanny,  and  the  other  apparatus  or  hia  tri- 
wnph  into  Haly,  set  out  for  that  country,  and  in 
hia  way  vinted  the  scene  of  liie  late  victoiy  at 
Actinm.  At  this  pboe,  Apollo  being  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worsnip,  be  had,  immeuiately  after 
file  action,  selected  from  the  eaptures  a  galley  of 
each  rata  to  be  placed  as  an  ofleiing  to  the  god ; 
and  at  Toiyne^  on  the  oppotfte  side  of  the  straits, 
when  his  own  army  had  been  stattioned  before 
the  eqngement^  he  directed  a  city  to  be  raised 
wider  Cbe  name  of  NicopoUs.* 

The  cooquemv  npon  nia  arrind  at  Rome,  was 
neetved  by  Pehtua,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  oenani  at  the  resignation  of  Apuleius, 
•nd  who^  though  now  his  coUeacue,  dropped  the 


the  nature  of  the  wan  in  which  he  had  been 
engued,  or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  not  been 
«ntitfed  to  a  trinmph ;  or  bdng,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  avene  to  ostentation,  he  had 
PflgVStA«i  to  avail  himself  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  himseli;  in  appeannoe^  Was  no  way 
governed  b^  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
publle  opinion,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
ahaied  in  the  sloriea  of  hia  vietorie%  and  to  the 
tinprnarinnn  w&oh  even  pageantty  mokes  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefore  determined  to  exhibit  three  separate 
tBoraphal  prooessiona.  The  first  for  his  victorv 
ever  the  Fanonians,  the  Japydes^  and  the  £>al- 
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matians;  the  second  for  hb  victonr  at  Actiumt 
and  the  third  for  the  conquest  of  £!gypL  In  the 
first  of  these  triumphfl^  Carinus,  ^  whom  the 
war  of  Illyiicum  had  been  chiefly  conduct^  waa 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
whose  auspices  the  subject  of  triumph  had  been 
gained.  In  the  third  vraa  exhibited  a  aoene^ 
which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly  sur*. 
passed  any  of  the  former,  beins  enriched  with, 
the  treasure  he  had  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  with 
various  trophies  constructed  from  toe  spoils  of 
that  country.  Among  these  were  canned  the 
effigy  of  the  lato  queen,  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  aspick  repre- 
sented on  her  arm.  This  pageant  was  followed 
by  her  surviving  children,  wlu>  were  led  as  cap- 
tivee. 

In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  re- 
marked, which  indicated  considerable  innova- 
tion in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  had  been  usual  for  the 
officen  of  stato  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  afterwarda  to  advance 
before  it  into  the  dty.  In  conformity  with  the 
firat  part  of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  other 
magistretes  met  the  proceasion  at  Uie  gates ;  but 
sn^ving  the  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  Mi 
behind,  and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capitoL 
Hero  he  deposited,  in  the  temple  of  Jupitei^  six- 
teen thousand  pondo^  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  fiiW  millions  in 
Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  ,•<  and  at  the  close,  of  the  cere- 
mony distributed  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  above 
eight  pounds  of  our  mone^  a  man  to  the  troops  ^ 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  aum 
of  near  a  million  sterling.  To  tbe  officers,  be- 
sides hia  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gave  honomry 
rewards.  To  Agrippa,  in  particular,  he  gave  a 
blue  ensign  in  token  of  his  naval  victories;  to  the 
people  he  made  a  donation  of  four  hundred  aca- 
tertii,  or  obout  three  pounds  five  shiUings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  aUowance  of  corn  from  the 
public  mnariess  diachaiged  all  that  he  owedt 
remitted  all  the  debts  thai  were  due  to  himself 
and  refused  all  the  presents  which  were  oflered 
to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districto  of 
ItiOr. 

These  aecnmnlationB  and  distributioDS  of 
foreign  sptnlfl  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  piroaperous  times,  produ^  great  or  very 
sensible  efifects  in  raising  the  price  of  bouses^ 
landfl^  and  other  articlea  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circunwtance 
which,  joined  to  tlie  new  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  being 
shut,  as  a  signal  of  univemf  peace,  made  these 
triumphs  of  Octavius  appear  an  era  of  folicity 
and  hope  to  the  empire. 

They  were  foUowed  by  other  w»gy«iB«^nl 
oererooiues ;  the  dedicating  of  a  temple|  which 
had  been  erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  opeiiing  of 
a  great  hall  whioh  had  been  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Julius  Cmar.  In  that  hail  was  placed 
a  noted  statue  of  victory  which  had  been  brought 
from  Tarentum;  and  there  too  were  hung  op 
the  trophies  which  had  been  collected  in  Egypt. 
The  statue  of  Cleopatra,  in  gold,  was  placed  ia 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  time  tha 
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ftamt  of  JuUuf  Omar,  as  well  as  tbose  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno^  and  Minerva,  were  cjeoorated  wtth 
many  ensigns  or  badges  of  victory. 
On  occasion  of  these  solemnities,  a  variety  of 

games  were  exhibited :  that  of  Troy,  in  particu- 
ir,  was  now  instituted,  being  a  procession  formed 
by  youth  of  high  rank,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  led  by  Marcellus  and  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  the  stepson  of  Oetavius.  Races  were  run 
in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  by  persons  of  hi^h 
rank ;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  in 
which,  to  the  suppowd  disgrace  of  the  times,  it 
is  remarked,  that  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
of  Cluintus  Ventelius,  was  one  of  the  combatants. 
Numerous  parties  of  captives  from  the  Dact  and 
Siievi,  in  a  form  that  might  pass  for  real  battles, 
were  made  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  that  was  pro- 
posed as  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Many  exhibi- 
tions wsTo  made  of  hunting  and  baiting  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhinoceros  and 
Mppopotamos  or  sea  horse,  animals,  till  then,  un- 
known at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  enter- 
tainments^ which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
yius  either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  be  taken 
ill,  and  loft  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  senators,  who^  together  with 
many  other  members  of  their  body,  to  increase 
the  solemnity,  feasted  the  people  in  their  turns.' 

Snch  had  been  the  arts  1^  which  candidates 
for  public  favour,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
fNiblie,  maintained  in  the  ca{)ital  the  considera- 
tion they  had  gained  by  their  services  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire;  and  the  continuance  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  effect,  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  species  of 
courtships  were  become  insensible  to  any  other 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  ready  to 
iiarter  a  political  consequence,  which  they  were 
no  longer  fit  to  enjoy,  for  a  succession  of  sports 
and  entertainments  that  amused  their  leisure,  or 
for  a  distribution  of  bread,  which,  without  the 
vaxud  and  hard  conditions  of  industry  or  labour, 
helped  to  give  them  subsistence. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyjptian  war  was  yet  in  dependahoe, 
a  concourse  ot  Roman  citizens,  assuming  the 
powers  of  the  people  in  public  assembly,  b^tow- 
ed  on  Statihus  Taurus  by  a  formal  decree,  in 
return  for  his  munificence,  in  exhibiting  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  bea8ts,,the 
privilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  praBtors. 
So  irregular  and  absurd  were  become  the  pro- 
ceedings of  what  were  called  the  assemblies  of 
the  people}  and  the  wary  Oetavius  could  not 
overtook  the  efiect  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
consent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establisiL 
But  while  he  indulged  the  people  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  amusement  and  dissipation,  he  gave  the 
necessary  attentbn  to  his  militaiy  arrangements) 
and  took  measures  to  secure  the  possession  of 
that  principal  support,  on  which  sovereignty,  in 
such  an  empire,  must  be  founded.  J9e  had 
experienced  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
armies  ill  governed,  uid  knew  that  a  power  may 
beoome  insecure,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained.  When  to  the  troops,  which 
he  himself  eommanded  4n  Sicily^  were  joined 
those  of  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Pompeiua,  the 
engine,  become  too  unwieldy  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  without  any  other  principle  of  govem- 
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roent,  but  isar,  might  baffle  his  skill  to  condad 
it  He  learned,  upon  that  oocaoon,  that  thm 
considemtions  of  civil  justice^  and  the  leatpcct 
which  ii  paid  to  some  form  of  political  suhordi* 
nation,  are  necessary  even  to  the  discipline  wad 
order  of  a  military  establishment 

Upon  this  account,  Oetavius,  immediatdr 
after  his  victories  in  Sicily,  had  proceeded  vrita 
great  address,  to  reduce  ancl  to  purge  the  kgioDs^ 
by  dismissing  stnngersand  fugitive  slavesi  and 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  thenceibrwanl  to  be 
confined  to  citizens  of  Rome.  The  denomina- 
tion of  Roman  citizen,  indeed,  was  no  longer  ap- 
propriated to  the  deaJBendants  of  the  Alban  or 
Sabin  colony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  thm 
municipal  towns  of  Italy.  It  bad  been  ooramu- 
nicated  to  many  cities  and  provinces  beyond 
these  limits,  and  it  v?as  likely  now,  with  much 

rter  propriety  than  ever,  to  be  extended  to 
free,  or  wefi-bom  and  respectable  class  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  B^ 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  avmy  to  lii» 
name  of  respect  and  of  real  privilege^  Octaviua 
restored,  in  some  degree^  the  connection  butmacu 
the  civil  and  military  honours,  taught  the  tmUier 
to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a  citisen, 
and  the  citixen  to  consider  as  an  honour  tha 
name  of  a  soldier. 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  commander  in 
chier  of  the  army,  as  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  haid  a  double  claim  to  obedienoe^ 
and,  joined  to  hb  military  power,  had  an  aotho- 
rity,  derived  from  a  prinaple  of  justice  and  of 
civil  right,  without  vvhich  armies  are  no  more 
than  companies  of  banditti,  whose  foioe  may  be 
occasionally  turned  against  the  poaon  who  leads 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assemhled  at  Rome^  on  occasion 
of  the  late  triumphal  processions,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  what  were  intended  aa  their 
ordinary  stations  in  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
stations,  the  principal  were  on  tne  Euphntes,  on 
the  Rhine^  and  on  the  Danube ;  but,  before  this 
distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some  treoblca, 
which,  notvrithstanding  tbie  late  mgnal  of  general 
peace,  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of  the  enqare^ 
partirulariy  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  retraired  attention.  To  the  first 
of  these  quarters,  Nonius  Oallns  was  sent  to  re- 
duce the  Treviri,'  who^  in  concert  with  some 
German  nations^  made  incursions  iiito  GanL, 
Statilius  l^aurus  iras  sent  into  Spain,  against 
the  AstOTCs  and  Cantabri,'  and  Maicns  Ciassa% 
from  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  mpnm  the  inear> 
sions  of  the  Dad  and  Bastami,  Scythian  narions^ 
who  had  passed  the  Danube  and  the  monntaina 
of  Haunusj  and  who  had  taken  pnaifiam  of 
some  districts  in  Thrace;  but,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Crassus.  they  repassed  those  moon- 
tains,  and  left  the  Romans  igain  in  possesaion  of 
the  lands,  which  they  had  tonneriy  occopied  in 
that  quarter.^ 

The  officen  employed  on  these  diflbent  ser- 
vices, were  no  kia^j  as  fivmeriy,  supreme  in 
their  respective -stations^  and  aceoantable  only  to 
the  senate  and  people;  they  wen  understood  to 


S  Ths  Bisbopriek  ofTRvss. 

3  The  inbftbitants  of  what  is  now  called  Astntia 
and  Canubria. 
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be  lieoteiMLiittf  of  a  tapeiior  officer  aj^ng  as 
feneral  ^vernorover  all  the  provinoest  and  com- 
mander  m  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  empire. 
This  trapreme  command  Octavius  held  under 
the  well  Known  name  of  imperator^  which  was 
uflually  given  in  the  field  to  victorions  generals, 
and  which  be^  contrary  to  former  practice,  now 
retained  even  in  the  city ;  and,  as  we  shall  have 
oeeaaion  to  observe,  gradually  appropriated  to 
himself  and  hia  suecessora, 

In  the  character  which  Octavius  now  assumed, 
he  united,  in  support  of  hia  authority,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  consul^  censor,  and  tribune^  of  the 
p^ple  \  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
name  of  triumvir,  he  affected  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore  the 
ordinary  magistrates  and  officers  of  state :  but 
to  a  person,  who  valued  safety  no  less  than 
power,  such  an  establishment  was  far  firom  bein^ 
auffidently  secure.     The  dignities  of  consul. 
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»r,  and  tribune,  being  by  the  constitution  of 
the  republic  separate  and  temporary,  the  unpre- 
cedented conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
in  the  same  person,  was  a  palpable  imposition, 
ivhich  eouid  be  no  bngor  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported bv  force;  and  depending  on  the  army 
merely,  without  any  plea  of  rignt,  presented  an 
object  of  ambition  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
bnng  an  army  in  support  of  his  claim. 

These  considerations,  probably,  sug^sted 
to  Octavius  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
sArengthen  his  title.  He  had  hitherto  kept  poe- 
.aeoion  of  the  government  under  various  pre- 
tences; but  never  declared  any  mteniion  to 
realize,  or  to  perpetuate  the  sovereignty  in  his 
own  person.  For  some  time,  he  hf^  professed 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
relation  Julius  Caisar.  Next,  he  pretended  to 
remove  some  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the 
commonwealth ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  AnU^y,  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
quarrel  between  them,  he  suggested,  was  likely 
t()  sacri/ioe  the  rights  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
caprices  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  vied  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
the  commonwealth,  mutually  challenged  each 
other  to  resign  their  unconstitutional  powers; 
and  each  retained  his  own  power,  under  the 
single  pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  arms,  until  he  should  have  secured  the  n- 
public  against  the  designs  of  his  antagonist. 

This  pretence  being  now  removed,  it  vras  be- 
eome  necessary  that  Octavius  should  more  fully 
expbin  himself,  and  declare  upon  what  footing 
be  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par« 
tizans  of  the  republic  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  cut  off,  and  the  whole  military 
Ibroe  of  the  empire  centred  in  himself;  but  he 
had  experienced,  in  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
army,  tne  precarious  state  of  his  authority  over 
men,  who  were  directed  by  mere  caprice  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  without  any  acknowledged 
title  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
odious  at  Rome ;  it  appeared  as  a  direct  attack, 
not  only  upon  the  forms  oi  the  Roman  republic, 
but  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  ri^ht 
of  every  citizen  who  pretended  to  consideration 
and  power  proportioneid  to  the  rank  of  his  family  ... 

or  his  personal  qualities;  and  though  the  people  |  only  to  freedom,  but  to  donunion'  over  other 


in  general  were  disposed  to  snbmiarion,  yet  tfao 
viofence  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willine  to  ex- 
pose themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions in  the  civil  line,  but  military  officers  like- 
wise, might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  and 
choosing  rather  to  cloun  preferments  and  honours 
as  their  right,  than  as  the  ^ ft  of  a  master,  mij^ht 
publicly  spurn  his  authority,  or  employ  againsi 
hinr  the  hands  of  some  secret  assaasin,  whom 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would  protect, 
and  toe  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Csesar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relying  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  as 
on  tlie  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
found  persons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  com- 
bined for  his  destruction,  ^ndne  fell  a  secriiioe 
to  his  excessive  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  affected  to  hokl 
his  power.  His  successor  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  by  nature  more  cautions  and  ttad 
less  ostentation,  so  he  was  taught,  by  this  alarm- 
ing example  to  disguise  his  amlntion,  or  to  pro- 
ceed less  dhrectly  to  his  object 

Octavius,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,  still 
thought  it  necessary  to  atiect  a  purpose  of  re- 
signing it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  go> 
vernment  It  is  reported,  that  he  even  hela  a 
serious  consultation  on  this  subject  with  his 
principal  advisers  and  confidents,  Agrippa  and 
Msecenas.  This  fact  may  be  questioned ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entirely  made  up  of  artifice  and 
design,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
wished  to  disguise  his  thoughts  even  to  his  most 
intimate  counsellors,  or  to  secure  their  approba- 
tion before  he  disclosed  bis  real  intentions. 

Agrippa  and  Mncenas  are  said  to  have  been 
of  diOerent  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of 
their  master's  resignation ;  and  the  question  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  debated  in 
this  famous  council,  hns  furnished  a  curious 
theme  to  historians  and  rhetoricians.  Agrippa 
encoureged  Octavius  to  persist  in  his  supposed 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  supported  this 
opinion,  by  stating  the  advantages  of  republican 
government  "It  is  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
public^'* he  said,  "  to  multiply  examples  of  ^reat 
men ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  monarehy  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  one  person, 
the  pretensions  and  the  elevation  of  many.  Un- 
der the  first  species  of  government,  the  Roman 
state  has  attained  to  its  [present  preatness ;  under 
the  second,  it  may  languish,  and  sink  to  the  level 
of  other  nations."  He  put  Octavius  in  mind  of 
his  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Roman  people^ 
for  whose  rights,  while  he  took  arms  against  the 
mnrderere  of  his  father,  he  bad  always  professed 
the  greatest  respect : — ^bid  him  beware  of  the  re- 
proaches he  must  incur,  if  it  should  now  appear, 
either  that  he  had  formcHv  em{)loyed  the  pre- 
tence of  filial  duty  as  a  cloak  to  his  ambition ;  or 
that,  now  finding  the  people  at  bis  merc^,  ho 
neglected  their  rights  the  moment  it  was  in  his 
power  to  violate  them  with  impunity. — He  men- 
tioned the  danger  of  attempting  to  reduce  into 
servitude  a  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  nol 
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iiaUoii8;--lli«  dBicBhiei  that  nract  arue  in  the 
Kovemment  oi  so  great  an  empire; — the  thonis 
that  are  for  ever  Mened  in  the  pillows  of  kings ; 
—the  dangers  to  which  he  must  be  exposed,  from 
persons  who  should  feel  themselves  mjured  by 
ttis  sozing  the  government,  or  who  should  think 
themselves  entitled  to  supplant  hitn,  and  whose 
eoarege,  in  every  attempt  against  his  person, 
would  be  extolled  as  a  noble  effort  of  patriotism 
to  restore  the  freedom  ci  their  country. 

Mfficenas  took  the  opposite  side,  and  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  a  new  species  of  government, 
in  circumstances  so  different  from  those  in  which 
the  republic  bad  been  formed.  "So  great  an 
empire,"  he  said,  "surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  secret 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
•crve  him.  The  time,  when  the  republic  might 
nly  on  the  virtue  and  moderation  or  the  greater 
part  of  her  citizens  is  now  no  more ;  men  are 
governed  by  ambition  or  interest,  and  if  one  per- 
flon  decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretenders 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  republic  asun- 
der by  their  wars  and  contensions."  He  ob- 
aerved,  that  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  Octavius 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealtn ;  that  he  ought  not  to  despise  its  gifts,  or 
to  thiow  (he  Roman  people  again  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  destined  to  save  them.  From  these  topics, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  difikulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  such  a  go- 
vernment, delivered  maxims  that  contain  me 
vriadom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at  regulations 
calcalaied  to  preserve  some  species  of  dvil  con- 
stitution, yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the  princ^ 
and,  according  to  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  speech,  suggested  at  thj;)  conference  most 
parts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually  carried 
mto  execution.^ 

In  the  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  said, 
that  not  only  Octavius^  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Mscenas;  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  councils.  They  appear  to 
liave  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  had  in  this  conference  treated  his 
iiiends;  that  he  should  projiose  to  resign  his 
power,  affect  to  make  his  continuing  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  deliberations,  and,  by 
these  meansi  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  thia  end,  some  previous 
steps  were  yet  to  be  taken.  Much  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  his  power,  to 
leconcile  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  cane  of  any 
competition,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  public 
choice ;  but  some  caution  was  still  to  be  employed 
in  bringing  forward  a  question,  relating  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  government  or  the 
leatomtion  of  the  republic  The  senate,  on  whose 
readily  embracing  and  acting  the  part  that  was 
expected  from  them  the  whole  depended,  was  to 
be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  ail  members,  who 
were  by  the  love  of  republican  government,  or  by 
any  other  circumstances,  likely  to  mar  the  de- 
sign. A  single  voice  in  this  asscmblyj  ^ven  for 
leeceiving  the  demission,  which  Octavius  was 


1  Bio.  Cass.  lib.  Ui.  c  1-43. 


about  to  offer,  mkbt  have  matly  c 
his  project,  obliged  him  to  throw  aside  his  dis 
guise,  and  might  have  made  it  neceasary  for  bam 
to  continue  holding  by  force  what  he  wieliied  to 

receive  by  consent,  or  eyen  to  have  * 
U.  C.  725.  pressed  upon  him  by  the  intereate  cC 
Imperatar  ^^  ^^f^^iBsn  nf  men.  In  order  to  colts- 
cSsr  FT.  ^^  ^^®  dispositions  with  vhidi  bo 
M.  Agr^p*.  already  endeavoured  to  inspire  tlw 
senate  and  the  people^  he  himiwH',  in 
conjunction  with  Agrippa,  entered  on  the 
of  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  divided  the  i 
with  him,  as  usual  in  the  purest  timefl  of  the 
republic,  and  in  all  the  exertions  ci  their  au- 
thority, or  in  the  discharge  of  their  wnnrnmi 
duties,  knowing  how  little  he  had  to  appvdiMid 
from  the  pretensions  of  his  ooUeagne,  affaded 
to  rank  with  him  on  the  most  perfect  footn^  ci 
equality. 

^  The  new  consuls^  in  proceeding  to  their  pxu^ 
cipal  object,  which  was  to  reform  the  senata^  and 
to  fill  it  with  such  members  as  were'likely  to  co- 
operate in  the  design  they  had  formed,  of  obtain' 
ing  for  Octavius  the  eovereignty  by  a  fiNrml 
consent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  uaoal,  of  aU 
the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  Uie  late  troubles^ 
much  property  as  well  as  public  honours  in  their 
power,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  eniii^  am 
well  as  to  promote  those  whom  they  wished  to 
oblige;  and  acconlin^ly  made  anch  a  distribu- 
tion of  estates  and  dignities,  as  plainly  shnwad, 
that  obsequiousness  to  the  will  a{  Cesar  was  the 
road  to  distinction  a  1 1  ^rtune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  people^  the 
Roman  citizens  were  found  to  amount  to  finir 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thouaaod 
men  fit  to  carry  arms.^  So  much  had  their  nnni- 
her,  without  any  increase  of  population,  aog* 
mented  by  the  continual  admission  of  the  free- 
men of  entire  towns  and  provincei^upon  the  voUa 
of  the  people. 

The  senate  had,  during  the  devastationa^  and 
in  the  event  of  the  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  those 
who  made  its  principal  ornament,  considertSd  as 
a  republican  council,  but  bad  even  undei^gooe  a 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  its  membera.  U 
consisted  now  of  perBons  occasionally  intruded 
by  the  parties  lately  contending  Sx  supenoritys 
many,  m  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who,  during  the  Ute  struggles^  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  patron.  These,  more 
especially,  it  was  the  object  of  Octavius  to  re- 
move ;  but  being  desirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  set  aside  his  enemies,  he  af- 
fected a  reluctance  in  expelling  particular  per- 
sons, and  recommended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  disqualification,  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw their  names. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  fi(^  seaa* 
tors  retired,  probably  most  of  them  conscious  of 
a  disaffection  to  the  reigning  power.  One  hmi- 
dred  and  forty  more  were  struck  off  the  roUa  In 
discharging  this  invidious  service^  Octavius  was 
guarded  by  ten  chosen  senators,  who  surrounded 
his  person  with  concealed  weapons^  and  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  cased  in  armour  under  his 
robe.    He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  pal- 


2  The  whole  number  of  souls  must  hnvs  sxceeiAd 
sixteen  milltont.  Rusebii  Uhraoicoa.  Ccair  laspw*- 
tor  VI.  M.  Agrippa,  p.  16d. 
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Kilo  UB  fl0Vinty  of  toB  cfeMOVBi  in  diArent 
way%  8ii£Mnff  those,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  MDMte,  ftiU  to  retain  the  dran  of  that  older, 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  paUk 
plaaei^  the  uanal  preoedeooe  of  the  lenatorian 
lank.  Undeir  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 
iloelf  mom  ind^ndent  and  more  re^eetahle^  he 
miaed  the  money  qualification  of  a  aenator  fit 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  thouaand  seatercea;^ 
nndf  without  any  personal  imputation,  affected 
to  exclude  aome  aenaton  for  the  want  of  this 
new  qualification ;  otheia  he  contrived  to  gain  by 
a  veiy  artful  method  of  bribeiy,  alleging,  that 
the  poUie  ahould  not  be  deprived  of  tab  aervioea 
4)f  worthy  citiMna  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  lortune,  he  from  hia  own  oofien^  made  up 
the  eatatea  of  aevenl  aenatorB  to  the  new  quali- 
fication. A  striking  instance  of  the  policy  in 
which  he  excelled ;  at  once  the  moat  effectual  to 
obtain  his  purpose,  and  the  moat  artful  to  pal- 
Jiato  or  to  conceal  his  design. 

By  the  Mm  which  the  preaent  oonaubi  Oc- 
tavms  and  Agrippa,  affected  to  obaerve  in  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties,  the  republic 
aeemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  Gtuintus 
Stalilius  was  tempted  to  offer  himself  aa  candi- 
date in  free  election  for  the  office  of  tribune  j  but 
in  this  instance,  Octovins  thought  himself  obliged 
10  resume  the  character  of  master.  Although  he 
employ  the  forms  of  the  republic  to  reconcile 
the  muids  of  men  to  his  government,  he  knew 
liow  to  distinguish  what  had  a  tendency  to  ravish 
that  (government  out  of  his  handa,  or  to  embroil 
bim  m  oonteste  with  the  people :  he  therefore 
commanded  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions^  and  not  to  awaken, 
b^  hia  unseasonable  canvas^  the  turbulent  dispo- 
sitions which  had  formeriy  so  much  afflicted  the 


In  the  atta  which  were  practised  on  the  dti- 
aena  of  Rome^  shows^  processions,  and  pobUc 
entertainmento  alwaya  made  a  pak,  and  they 
operated  on  this  people,  perhaps  operate  on  all 
mankind,  with  such  poweriul  efiects,  as  not  to 
be  overiooked  without  the  danger  of  misteking 
the  dreumstancea  which  lead  to  the  most  import- 
ant events.  Octavius,  aware  of  this  cireum- 
stance,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 
eamoDs,  having  templea  and  other  public  works 
executed  with  great  magnificence,  celebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  eompletbn  of  them,  with  many 
pompous  entertainmento  and  ahows ;  he  fumiah* 
ed,  at  his  own  expenae,  the  drcus  and  theatres 
with  continual  entertainments,  with  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  or  hunting  of 
wild  beastn.  While  he  thus  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple in  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dinipa- 
tion,  he  avdded  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancell- 
ed all  arrean  due  to  tne  treasury  within  the  dty, 
and  increased  fourfoki  the  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn.  To  these  popuhur  arts,  he  joined  a  spedea 
of  amnesty  of  all  past  offencea  and  differenoea; 
repealed  all  the  acta,  which,  during  the  late  vio- 
lent times,  the  spirit  of  a  party  had  dictated ;  and, 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  were 
conscious  of  having  taken  pert  with  his  enemies, 
be  gave  oat  that  all  papera  or  records  seized  in 
£gypt,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  Antony*s 
party,  were  destroyed;  though  in  this  Dion  Cas- 
dus  contradicte  hun,  and  aliegea,  that  such  pa- 
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para  were  proMrred  and  afterwards  amployad  is 
evidence  against  perMma  whom  he  thought  prch 
pertooppreaa.4 

At  the  dose  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oo- 
taviua  laid  down  the  faacea,  and,  agreeable  to' 
the  forma  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
declaration,  that  be  had  foithiiilly,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  duties  of  hia 

station.  Being  destined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  726.  office  of  consul  for  the  fdfowing  year, 

he  resumed  the  ensigns  of  po^er; 
iSSH^^T  ^^  thinking  the  senate  and  people, 
MZrhim  ^X  ^^'^  "^P*  ^  ^^  already  taken, 
JIL  suffidantly  prepared  for  the  subject 

he  meant  to  bring  under  considera- 
tion, he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprised  them  with  a  direct  and  full  resignation 
of  all  the  extraordinary  powen  which  he  neld  in 
the  empire.  This  solemn  act  he  aooompanied 
with  a  speech,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
motioe^  having  committed  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Bdng  sendble  that  hia  sincerity  woultf  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  hia  having  taken  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  obtain  and  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment was  but  an  ill  indication  of  his  intention  to 
resign  i^  he  empbyed  a  j^reat  part  of  his  ha- 
rangue in  removing  suspicions,  not  merely  by 
assurances  of  sincerity,  but  by  argumenta  like- 
wise drawn  from  general  topica  of  probability  and 
reason.  To  this  purpose,  he  observed,  that  many 
peraons,  who  were  toemselves  incapable  of  such 
intentions,  might  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  that 
many,  who  could  not  behold  a  supenor  without 
envy,  would  be  disposed  to  misrepresent  his  ac- 
tions; but  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
purpoae  he  had  declared,  would  remove  every 
doubt,  would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny^ 
entitle  bim  to  credit,  and  to  theur  just  esteem. 

"  That  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  retain  the 
government,"  he  said,  '*no  one  will  question. 
Of  my  enemies,  some  have  suffered  the  just 
effecta  of  thdr  own  obstinacy,  and  othen  having 
experienced  my  clemencv,  are  fully  recondlea 
My  frienda  are  confirmed  in  their  attachment,  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
u^  and  bv  a  participation  in  the  management  of 
affaira.  I  have  no  real  danger  to  fear,  and  any 
alarm  I  mi^ht  receive,  would  only  hasten  the 
poofii  I  am  m  condition  to  give  of  my  power.  I 
nave  mapy  allies^  and  numeroua  forces,  well  at^ 
tached  to  my  person  $  money,  magaxines,  and 
stores  of  every  description ;  with  wluit  is  of  mure 
consequence  than  all  these  put  together,  I  am 

E laced,  by  the  choice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Lome,  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 
"  What  I  now  do,  I  hope  will  spiplain  rny  paat 
actions,  and  silence  those  who  impute  my  former 
conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  suppose  that  I  am 
not  now  sincere  in  the  resignation  which  I  pro- 
fess  to  make.  Having  the  sovereignty  at  present 
in  my  pussesswn,  I  renounce  it,  and  deliver  into 
your  handsj  the  army,  the  state,  the  nrovinceiL 
not  merely  in  the  condition  in  which  l  reodvea 
them,  but  in  a  condition  much  improved  by  my 
exertions. 

*<  Let  this  action  then  evince  the  dncerity  of 
the  declarations  I  made,  when,  being  engaged 
in  the  late  unhappy  contest,  I  professed  that  my 
intentbna  were  to  obtain  justice  against  too 
murderen  of  my  father,  ana  some  relief  to  tha 
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oommonwealth  from  the  evih  with  which  it  ^ 
afflicted. 

"I  wish,  indeed,  that  this  task  had  never 
been  impofied  upon  me ;  that  the  republic  had 
never  stood  in  need  of  my  aerrices,  and  that  the 
fatal  divisions  we  have  experienced,  had  never 
taken  place.  But  since  the  fiites  had  otherwise 
decreed,  and  since  the  republic,  young  as  I  was, 
required  even  my  assistance,  I  declined  no  la- 
bour, I  shunned  no  danger,  I  made  efibrts  above 
my  years  and  my  strength.  Neither  toil  nor 
danger,  the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  the  threats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumults  of  the  seditious,  nor 
the  fury  of  those  who  opposed  me,  could  turn 
me  aside  from  th^  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got myself;  I  became  altogether  yours.  The 
event,  with  respect  to  you,  is  known  j  for  my- 
self, the  only  reward  I  desire,  is  the  sense  of 
having  delivered  my  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  having 
restored  you  to  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity which  you  now  enjoy.  With  these  advan- 
tages, resume  your  political  trust,  and  the  forms 
of  your  constitution ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
vinces, and  the  direction  of  your  military  forces ; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  were  laid  down  by  your  ancestors. 

**My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  ob- 
fierved  the  moderation  with  which  1  have  fre- 
quently declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
which  you  offered  to  raise  me  above  the  level  of 
my  fellow-citizens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  appear  a 
folly,  that  having  such  ^n  empire  in  my  power, 
I  choose  to  resign  it.  If  I  am  supposed  to  have 
any  regard  to  j^tice,  what  more  just  than  that 
I  should  restore  to  you  what  is  your  own  1  If 
I  am  supposed  to  be  governed  by  prudence 
what  more  prudent,  than  to  withdraw  trom  trou- 
ble, from  genera]  envy,  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies '}  If  I  am  supposed  to  aim  at  glory, 
the  great  object  for  whicQ  men  have  most  wil- 
lingly exposed  themselves  to  hazards  and  toils, 
what  more  glorious  than  to  dispooe  of  empire  to 
others,  and  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  hononre 
of  a  private  station '? 

"  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  my  father's  memory,  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  prefiy  to  any 
other ;  that  he,  being  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  refused  to  accept  of  it;  ancf  that  I 
myself,  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty, have  resigned  it.  To  these  actions,  the 
conquest  of  Graul,  of  Mysia,  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
nonia,  the  victories  obtained  over  rnamaces,  Ju- 
ba,  Pbraates,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  British  sea,  though  &r  exceeding  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  times,  are  yet  ot  inferior  ac- 
count :  even  the  merit  of  having  conducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhappy  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  the  having  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  withstood  our  reformations^  the 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  pacific 
and  well  inclined  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
having  by  moderation  and  clemency  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  greatest  evils,  are  not 
comparable  to  this ;  That  Ming  in  a  condition  to 
rei^n,  we  have  not  been  intoxicated  with  power: 
neither  could  he  be  seduced  to  accept  of  a  crown 
whksh  was  offered  to  him,  nor  I  to  retain  a  do- 
minion which  is  actually  in  mj  hands. 


<*I  do  not  mention  any  past  action  frDoi  o»- 
tentatbn,  or  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  tdvmn- 
tage  it  gives  me,  but  merely  to  show,  that!  know 
the  value  of  my  present  conduct,  and  have  made 
it  ray  choice,  because  I  think  it  more  glonoos 
than  an^  other  conduct  I  could  hold. 

(*  I  mu^ht,  indeed,  (not  to  drag  any  more  the 
name  cfmy  father  into  this  argument,)^  cfaaJ- 
lenge  any  one  to  compare  with  mvadf  in  the 
part  which  I  now  act  Bang  at  the  head  of 
great  and  well  appointed  armies  attached  to  mr 
person ;  being  master  of  the  seas  within  the  pd- 
lars  of  Hercules )  of  all  the  towns  and  provinoea 
of  this  mighty  empire,  without  any  foreign  ene^ 
my,  or  domestic  sedition  to  molest  me;  bang 
cheerfully  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  sovereign 
in  profound  peace,  I  now  willingly  and  €)f  my 
own  accord  resign  the  whole,  from  a  rmid  to 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  from  a  respect  lor  the 
laws  of  my  country. 

"  What  I  have  to  apprehend,  is  not  your  iD> 
sensibility  to  the  merit  of  what  I  permrra,  but 
your  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  intention ;  but  you  give  credit  to  illustiioas 
examples  recorded  A  former  times.  You  admit 
that  the  Horatii  and  the  Dedi,  that  Macio^ 
Curtius,  and  Regulus  exposed  thenisdvea  to 
danger,  even  rushed  upon  certain  destractkm  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  reputation  after  dettth. 
Why  should  not  I,  to  enjoy,  even  during  my 
lifetime,  a  fame  far  superior  to  theirs,  perlbna 
the  action  which  I  now  propose'^  Were  the  an- 
cients alone  possessed  of^  magnanimity  1  or  is  the 
age  become  barren  and  unabled  to  faring  Ibith 
such  examples') 

"  Think  not,  however,  that  I  mean  to  revive 
the  late  public  distractions^  or  propose  to  ooonnit 
the  government  to  an  unruly  and  fectious  mulli> 
tude.  No ;  broken  with  toil  and  overwheimed 
with  labour  as  I  am,  I  should  prefer  death  to 
such  a  desertion  of  the  public  cause.  To  you, 
my  fathers,  who  possess  wisdom  and  viitne 
equal  to  the  trust,  I  resign  this  government. 
Weary  with  solicitude  and  care,  1  retire  fram 
that  envy  which  the  best  of  men  cannot  escape, 
and  prefer  the  glories  of  a  private  life  to  the  dan- 
gers of  empire.  To  your  judgments  and  to  that 
multiplicity  of  counsel  which  must  in  wisdom 
ever  excel  the  reason  and  understanding  of  any 
single  person,  I  now  commit  the  repubhc  I 
therefore  adjure  you,  in  considention  of  any  aer- 
vioe  which  I  may  ^ave  rendered  to  my  country, 
either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  that  you 
will  sufier  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  evince,  that  I  know  how  to  obey 
as  well  as  now  to  command ;  and  that,  while  in 
power,  I  imposed  no  condition  upon  otbaia^  with 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  myself  willing  to 
comply.  In  this  capacity,  my  conacienoe  tells 
me,  that  unguarded  and  unattended  I  may  rely 
for  safety  on  your  affection,  and  that  I  have  mv 
thing  " 
suit* 
secret 

through  scenes  like  those,  in*  which  I  have'acted, 
without  creating  some  private  enemies  1)  it  is 
better  to  die,  than  to  purchase  security  by  en- 
slaving my  country.  If  the  event  should  be  &ta^ 
posterity  at  least  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own, 
that  so  far  from  seeking  a  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  blood  of  other  men,  I  have  freely 
resigned  ona  at  the  hazard  of  my  own.    Who 
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«fer  wrongs  me,  wUl  have  the  imrnotrtal  sods  and 
jou  for  their  enemies ;  they  Tfill  ])eriBD,  as  the 
mttrdcrers  of  my  father  have  porished,  leaving 
their  names  as  monuments  of  mvine  justice  and 
wrath.  In^his^  erery  one  has  had  his  just  re- 
tribution ;  my  father  is  placed  among  tiie  gods, 
and  is  vested  with  eternal  doiy ;  his  murderers 
have  undergone  the  puniSunent  due  to  their 
Crimea. 

"All  men  are  bom  to  die;  bat  he  who  dies, 
as  well  as  lives  with  honour,  in  some  measure 
disappoints  his  fate,  and  acquires  a  species  of 
immortal  life.  I  have  lived,  as  I  trust,  with 
honour;  the  other  and  less  arduous  part  of  my 
task,  I  hope  is  Ukewise  in  my  power.  1  now, 
therefore,  restore  to  you  the  arms,  the  govern- 
ments, the  revenue,  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
the  commonwealth.  Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
greatness  of  the  object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  re- 
ceive it  too  lightly  on  the  other.  My  counsel,  in 
what  relates  to  matters  of  moment,  shall  be 
freely  given. 

"  Let  the  law  be  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
eonduct  In  the  administration  of  ffovernment, 
a  determinate  order,  thouffh  attended  with  some 
inconveniency,  is  prefemole  to  fluctuation  and 
Irequent  change,  which,  aiming  at  improvement, 
Tenders  the  condition  of  men  precaiious  and  un- 
eertain* 

'*In  private,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
comply  with  the  laws ;  not  as  persons  who  aim 
at  impunity  merely,  but  as  persons  who  aim  at 
the  rewards  which  are  due  to  merit 

**  Commit  the  provincee,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  to  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  do  not  envy 
each  other  the  emoluments  that  attend  the  public 
service;  strive  not  for  profit  to  yourselves^  but  for 
aecurity  and  prosperity  to  the  coomionwealth ; 
reward  the  £uthfu],  punish  the  guilty;  not  only 
consider  the  public  property  as  too  sacred  to  tie 
invaded,  but  consider  even  your  private  poasea- 
sioiis  as  a  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  state. 
Manage  well  what  is  your  own;  covet  not  what 
belongs  to  others;  wrong  not  your  allies  or  sub- 
jects; do  not  rashly  provoke  any  power  to  hos- 
£iity,  nor  meanly  stand  in  fear  or  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  your  enemies.  Be  always  armed, 
but  not  against  each  other,  nor  agamst  those 
who  are  inchned  to  feace.  Supply  your  troops 
T^gularly  with  what  is  appointed  for  their  pay 
ai&  subsistence,  that  th.ejf  may  not  be  tempted 
to  supply  themselves  by  mvacung  the  property 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  keep  them  under  strict 
discipline,  that  they  mav  respect  their  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  public^peace,  and  not  become, 
Uom  a  consciousness  of  their  force,  a  school  for 
violence  and  the  commission  of  crimes. 

*<  Such  in  general  are  the  rules  of  your  con- 
duct, of  wluch  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
particular  applications :  these  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dent One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  before  I  ■ 
conclude.  If  you  conform  yourselves  to  these 
rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will  owe  thanks 
to  m&  for  having  piaced  the  adounistration  in 
your  hands ;  but,  it  you  depart  from  them,  you 
will  make  me  to  repent  of  what  I  now  do^  and 
ycm  will  relapse  into  all  the  disorden  from  which 
1  have  so  happily  rescued  the  commonwealth." 

Such  is  toe  purport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Octavius,  ia  announdog  his 
intention  to  resign  the  empire.  The  pem>rm- 
•aee  may  not  appear  ?rorthy  of  the  person  to 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speeches 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  historian.^  The  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence ;  or,  if  disposed  to 
fisibhcate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real.  The  composition  indeed  may  have 
suffered  in  the  first  trenslation,^  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  such  as  might  have  been  expectea 
from  the  conqueror  of  the  Roman  empire  on  a 
serious  occasion,  and  in  the  actual  exertion  of  al 
his  abilities^  yet  is  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
tavius to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  proposing  what  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this  pre- 
tended resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  late  republic ;  the  arguments  which  are  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostentation 
of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifice,  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  was 
acting,  and  to  the  solicitude  under  which  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  word.  The  barefiioed  and  pal- 
pable imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  mi^ht  have  been 
expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and,  if  the  history 
of  this  pretended  resignation  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers,  and 
still  more  by  the  lasting  effects  of  it,  in  the  forma 
and  in  the  state  of  the  empire,  the  want  of  dig- 
nity in  other  parts  of  this  business,  as  well  as  m 
the  tenor  of  this  speech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
its  veracity ;  but  tne  same  forms  of  resignation 
were  again  repeated,  and  great  festivals'  at  cer- 
tain periods  were  held  on  this  account 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  ended,  notwith- 
standing the  many  evils  which  had  been  recent- 
ly felt  under  the  republic,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeiured  to  be  sincere  in  making 
it,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  oommonwealtE 
woukl  have  been  received  with  joy.  There  were 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  constitution, 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  con- 
sequence. Some,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  conse- 
quenoe  at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senaton 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unambitious  men,  who  were  likely  to  prefer 
peace  to  every  other  object,  -or  with  men  of  a  aer- 
vUe  cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when  raised 
to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  is  probable, 
that  proper  persons  were  prepared  to  lead  tlM 
way  in  the  part  which  the  senate  was  to  take  on 
this  occasion. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur* 
prised  and  |)erplexed.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  of 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  has 
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«leneii.  It  vna  iieoeMury  to  affect  kopKcitAith 
in  the  sinceritT  of  his  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
to  withstand  the  execution  of  it  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner.  This  ground  hein^  pointed 
out  hy  those  who  were  m  the  concert,  or  by 
those  who  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive 
It,  was  instantly  seized  by  the  wlK>le  assembly.' 
Thev  beseeched  Octavius,  as  with  one  yoioe,  not 
to  abandon  the  commonwealth;  observed,  that 
services^  still  greater  than  those  he  had  already 
performed,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic ;  that  thie 
fear  of  his  intending  to  resign  the  government, 
had  already  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
qruel  anxiety ;  that  he  alone  could  quiet  their  ap- 
prehensions, by  not  only  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  empire,  but  by  accepting  the  jjovemment 
in  such  a  formal  manner,  as  would  give  them  as- 
furanoe  of  his  continuing  to  hold  it? 

To  this  re()ue8t,  Octavius  was  inexorable  $  but 
be  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  lav  the  whole  load 
c£  admtnistratioB  at  once  on  the  aenate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  n>- 
Temment  for  a  limited  time,  ana  to  retain  me 
ooounand  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  the  most  refractory 
piovinces,  such  am  were  yet  unsettled,  such  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivated,  such  as  had  manv 
inaccessible  retreats,  under  the  favour  of  wMcn 
the  people  still  continued  unsubdued,  or  still  in 
a>niaition  to  rebel  He  agreed  to  take  chaige  of 
fliich  provinces  on  the  frontier^  as,  being  contiga- 
008  to  warlike  and  hostile  neighboura  were  ex- 
posed to  frequent  invasion;  but  such  as  were 
fllready  pacific,  and  accustomed  to  civil  forms^ 
such  as  were  reconciled  to  the  tribute  which  they 
paid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  profitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  administration;  and  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  his  burden|  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  to  which  he  limited  his  acceptance  of 
the  milttaiy  command. 

By  this  imaginary  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
provmoes  whidi  in  Africa  had  formed  the  states 
of  Caithagje  and  Cyrene,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia:  m  Europe,  the  more  wealthy  and  pa- 
cific parts  of  Spam,  the  islands  of  Sarduua. 
Sidly,  and  Crete ;  with  the  different  districts  or 
Greece,  Epiras,  Macedonia,,  and  Dalmatia;  and 
bejrond  the  iBffean  sea,  the  rich  province  of 
Asia,  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Btthynia  and  Pon- 
tos,  were  committed  to  the  jurisdicUon  of  the 


The  emperor  still  retained,  under  Ms  own  im- 
mediate ehaive^  the  more  warlike  districts  in 
Spain,  in  Gaul  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kingdom  of 
E^pt,  and  all  the  great  mifitary  stations  and  re- 
sorts of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Rhine.'  Some  time  afterwards^ 
under  pretence  of  a  war  which  arose  in  Dalma- 
tia, he  accepted  of  this  province^  in  exchange  for 
the  island  or  Cypraa,  ana  the  district  of  Narbonne. 

It  was  ondefstood,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
■enate,  in  their  quality  of  partners  in  the  sove- 
leignt^y,  should  luvethe  nomination  of  govemora 
in  their  respective  provinces;  that  those  named 
by  the  senate  shoula  be  civil  officers  merely,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  but  without  the  power  of 
the  sword  or  any  military  rank,  and  they  were 


1  OoMf.  lib.  x.*e.  M.      »  Dio.  Ca«s.  lib.  liil.  c  U. 
3  Die.  Cass.  Ub.lUi.0. 12.  8trabo^ltt:zvll.  fins: 


not  toreiiMiniaofliceloiigertlianeBeyai 
the  olfioers  to  be  named  fay  the  emperor  i 
have  military  rank,  with  the  title  of 'pee^ 
and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  lieuteiwnta^ 
aocoontahle  only  to  himssH  and  to  holdtheitooafe- 
nassions  dnriog  his  pleasiire;^ 

From  the  roformatioiia  which  Oclnviiis  wmt 
made  in  the  cataUishoMnt  of  the  provvwea,  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  deafly  understeod  the 
oucuBstaiioes  by  which  tfaoac  aembsn  of  the 
empire  had  become  lao  gvesit  for  the  bead,  and 
by  which  the  dependenass  of  the  republic  haii 
become  the  means  of  its  rain;  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  C«aar  aidl 
himself  had  advanoeil  to  dominion,  and  wiehed 
to  efisce  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  migiit 
follow  it,  oc  emptoy  the  same  means  to  eupplaiit 
himself^  which  Jiiliua  Casar  had  employed  to 
subvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
hitherto  not  so  much  the  demesne  of  the  oom- 
monwealth,  as  the  property  of  orivate  dttaon^ 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other by  quick  suooessioa.  As  they  were  reeehed 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  partimilar 
assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits,'  in$li  paif 
was  diverted  to  pitvate  nses;  or  where  peal 
sums  were  to  be  aooomited  for  to  the  state,  taere 
was  much  extorted  likewise  to  enxich  individiial* 
by  jpecuhition  and  oppression. 

From  their  statione  abroad,  the  oiioeM  of  tfav 
repubhc  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  prowMaee 
to  purchase  importance  i^  Rome.  If  mey  wtm 
frequently  changed,  the  empty  hand  waa  oAai 
held  out  with  msh  repadty,  and  tlie  fidl  ena 
brought  back  with  quicker  succession  to  eomipfc 
the  city :  if  continued  too  k»g,  they  acquired  too 
force  df  great  monareha,  got  poeaeesion  of  armie* 
and  of  revenue,  and  had  sumcient  resooreea  of 
men  and  monejr  to  enable  them  to  make  war  on 
the  state.  Mariua  and  Sylla  showed  what  eoold 
be  done  with  annies  levied  firom  the  oppoaile  fofr- 
tiona  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  jQua»  Cnaar 
showed  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  extensiw 
territory»  entrusted  for  a  continued  term  of  yeara 
to  the  ffovemroent  of  the  same  person.  Tbe  re- 
public had  often  tottered  under  the  tStdt  of 
disorden  whieh  arose  in  the  capital,  but  ftii  irre- 
oovenbl^  under  the  Mows  that  were  struck  finoa 
the  provincea.' 

It  is  evident^  that  the  head  of  the  empire^  ef 
whatever  description,  whether  a  oommonwealth 
or  the  court  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  safe  under 
this  distribution  of  powe|  and  trust  Measures 
wen  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octavio*  to  re- 
form the  eetahnshmeot,  and  to  reduce  the  provin- 
cial officen  to  their  proper  state  of  subordina- 
tion and  dependence.  The  duties  they  were  to 
levy,  and  their  own  emoluments^  were  clearlr 
ascertained.  The  greater  provinces  were  divide<( 
and  separate  oflicera  app^nted  to  each  dlviabiu 


4  Dio.CsiB.lib.luJ.e.13. 

5  Tbe  provincial  officen  under  the  republic  had  aa 
salary,  nor  public  tppointmeats.  Tbey  were  under- 
stood to  subsist  at  tbe  eipeOse  of  the  provineas ;  and 
in  their  Jouraies  were  silowed  to  impraai  boms  aad 
carriages,  and  to  demand  every  auiijily  of  provjurions 
snd  forage  for  the  numerous  retinae  or  court  that 
Qsaatly  sttend  them.  These  powers  being  abused,  it 
was  prijpoaed  that  tbe  provfnelal  officers  should  be 
supphed  by  contrset;  but  the  leaders  of  fhcticai  al 
Some  went  forth  to  the  provincss,  with  a  aowir  ite 
aomruot  horestratito*bjr  aiQr  hiiss  whaleves. 
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NcillKr  vMi  nor  money  wane  to  be  levied  with- 
cot  onthoffi^  ftom  the  empeaNir  mod  the  eenefee, 
nor  wae  any  offieer,  to  whom  a  euoeeaKMr  wae 
•fipainted,  to  lematn  in  hie  command,  or  to  ab> 
•ent  hin»elf  fintm  Rome  above  tfaiee  months.* 
To  eecoie  the  obecrvanee  of  these  iega]atiom> 
and  to  acoelerato  the  oommanioation  Iran  every 
part  of  the  empire^  an  inatitatioo,  resembling  that 
of  the  modem  poets,  was  for  the  first  time  mtio- 
dooed  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were 
plaoed  at  oonvenieot  stages,  with  orders  to  for- 
ward ftom  one  to  the  other  the  pablic  despatches. 
It  was  afterwanls  thonght  mon  effectual,  for  the 
purpose  of  intelligenoe,  to  transport  the  oiigina] 
messenger  to  Rome. 

In  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em- 
pefor,  in  their  respective  civil  and  militaiy  cha- 
TMtem^  had  their  sevenl  departments,  and  their 
letenne  npart;  what  was  collected  in  the  pn>- 
▼inoee  of  the  eenate^  went  to  the  JErarium  or 
{Mifalic  treasnry ;  what  was  ooUeeied  in  the  pro- 
▼inoes  of  Cesar,  went  to  his  own  coflers.  The 
ktter  professtd  beins  no  more  than  a  servant  of 
the  pabfic,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  or  the  army,  he  secured  the  aove- 
leignty,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 
an  aid  to  retain  the  army  vnthin  the  bounds  of 
their  doty.  In  bis  proposal  to  divest  himself  of 
Che  government,  there  was  eofficknt  reason  to 
suspect  his  sinem^;  but  in  thii  partial  and 
sofposed  temporary  resumption  of  ^emment, 
the  artifice  was  so  obvioiu,  as  to  become  a  spe- 
des  of  insult  upon  the  undertfandingB  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  this  memo- 
rable eocasion  had  learned  to  be  courtieri,  could 
affect  to  want  penetratian  and   conceal  their 


lit 


The  senate,  in  return  to  the  emperor's  gra- 
tance  of  the  government,  proceeded  to 
his  person,  uid  even  the  place  of  his 

,  by  many  honorarT  decrees.    They 

tock  into  their  eenous  oonsideration,  by  wh^ 
title  he  should  for  the  future  be  known.  That 
of  king  had  always  been  odious  at  Rome;  that 
of  dictator  had  been  foared,  ever  since  the  ean- 


gmnary  exercne  of  ite  powers  by  Syfla,  and  it 
had  been  IbnnaliT  abofiuied  by  hw,  eoon  afler 
the  demise  of  JuUns  Casar.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  proposed,  and  tiiouffbt  due  to  Oeta- 
viufl,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome;  but  this 
name  he  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  the 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  <^the  im- 
plication of  kinffly  power.  The  title  of  Augustas 
was  in  the  end  accepted  fay  him,  mther  as  an 
expression  of  personal  respect,  than  as  a  mark 
of  any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

While  the  eenate  bestowed  on  their  emper»r 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they,  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  pakce  s&uld  be  for  ever  hung  with  lanrel, 
the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people^  and  with  :Mrreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distmction  of  those  who  had  saved  a 
feUow-dtiien ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people 
were  continually  preaerved  fay^  his  aocentance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  nis  admi- 
nistrstion. 

Octavius  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  some 
time  the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adu- 
lation to  the  people,  uid  was  now  probably  be- 
come the  object  of  that  fond  admiration,  with 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  renrd  those  wno  are 
ffreatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  effect  of 
Uns  sentiment,  or  sapported>y  the mevalenoe of 
it,  citizens  of  high  rank  ifevoted  themselves  to 
Augustus^  as  th^  wen  told  that  the  vassal  de- 
votal  himself  to  ms  lord  in  someof  the  barbarous 
cantons  of  Spain  and  GauL  They  took  an  oath 
to  interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers^  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  perish  v?ith  him.  The  dying, 
under  pretence  or  bequeathing  some  legacy  to 
Augustus^  introduced  his  name  in  their  wilb^ 
vnth  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character 
Many  appointed  him  sole  heir,  or,  together  with 
their  children,  the  jomt  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathbed,  bequeathed  particular 
sums  to  defray  the  expenee  of  saeiifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  bmsmg,  thai  AugwttUM  idm 
9tiU  Umngiffken  they  expind. 


CHAPTER  II. 

State  of  the  Bmpetw — Candiium  of  the  Empire — Amount  of  the  Revenue  unkn^wfi^- 
Military  EetoMUhmenU,  4»e. 


IN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 

Eid  to  Angnstus,  and  which  continu^  during 
I  reign,  proceeded  from  design  and  servility,  or 
respect  and  affection,  we  most  endeavour  to  col- 
lect from  a  farther  view  of  his  life,  and  must  sus- 
pend our  judgment  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  m 
passed.  At  the  late  formal  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  in  his  penon,  he  was  in  the  thirty-fifth 
vear  of  his  a^e,  ind  had  stiU  the  aspect  of  jouth. 
liis  complexion  is  said  to  have  been  fiur,  his  eyes 
Inight,  and  his  features  regular  and  elegant  He 
was  well  made  in  bis  nerson,  and  though  below 
the  middling  stature,  had  so  much  the  propor- 
tions of  a  taU  man,  as,  except  when  compared 
«'ith  some  person  who  overlooked  him,  to  appear 


•  Dia  GsM.  Hb.  Illi.  c  13. 
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above  the  ordinary  size.  Two-and-twenty  years 
of  a  life  80  little  advanced,  he  had  passed  in  the 
midst  of  civil  wars,  and  in  the  contest  for  empire, 
which  was  begun  by  his  adoptive  fether,  and 
maintained  by  himself.  During  seventeen  of 
thoee  years  he  had  hlinself  been  a  leader  of  party, 
and  veered  in  his  profeanons  and  conduct  vrith 
every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time  courting  the 
senate,  by  affecting  the  zeal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf 
of  the  republic;  at  another  time  courting  the 
veterans,  oy  affecting  concern  for  their  interesti^ 
and  a  seal  to  revenee  their  late  gencaal's  death. 
He  opposed  himself  to  Antony,  or  joined  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  state  of  his  affairs ;  made 
or  broke  concerts  with  the  other  leaders  of  faction, 
made  and  unmade  treaties  of  maniage;  even  had 
of  pleasura  with  woman  to  ' 
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mnam  political  daogn;!  and  at  an  a^  when  other 
yoang  men  have  scanelj  any  object  bat  plea- 
sure, aacrifioed  every  aappoeed  private  or  public 
ocmnezion,  and  evei^  friend  ana  every  enemy  to 
his  ambition,  or  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  con- 
aidera^n  of  his  own  conveniency. 

By  such  means  aa  theee  CMavius  became 
aoveieif^n  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty  yeara,  the  same  age  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greatest  elfoits  of  alnlity>ind 
courage,  which  were  afterwards  marred  by  equal 
instances  of  intemperance  and  folly,  eflfeoted  the 
conquest  of  the  Peraian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  accident.  To  this  they  owe,  at  least,  great 
part  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  act ;  but  the 
use  of  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  is  their  own ;  and  nothing  besides  the 
most  consummate  abilities  can,  through  a  great 
variety  of  scenes,  retain  the  uniform  appearance 
of  a  fortunate  life.  It  is  true,  that  Octavma,  with 
the  name  of  Cssar,  was  become  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  faction  which  he  found 
already  formed  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  other  circumstances,  prevented  the  alarm 
which  might  have  led  his  enemies  to  take  more 
efiectoal  and  earfier  measures  against  htm.  But 
he  did  not  fail  to  improve  these  advantages;  af- 
fected, when  neeeasaiy,  to  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  army,  or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining 
their  respective  purposes;  preserved  the  same 
discretion  in  every  state  ot  his  fortunes;  and, 
with  the  same  address  with  which  he  supplanted 
every  rival  in  the  contest  for  power,  continuing 
to  avoid  every  of&nsive  appearance  in  the  model 
of  his  government,  he  stiU  retained  the  forms  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and,  besides  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, did  not  introduce  any  new  appellation  of 
dignity  or  of  office.^ 

Every  possible  power  under  the  republic  bad 
been  implied  in  the  titles  of  consul,  censor,  augur. 
{x>ntifl^  and  tribune  of  the  people.  Some  or 
them  could,  even  under  that  form  of  government, 
have  been  united  in  the  same  person,  as  that  of 
augur  and  pontiff^  with  the  office  either  of  consul 
or  censor;  and  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  the 
accumulation  of  such  dignities  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  person,  probably  because  it  was  deemed 
sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  of  them 
apart.  To  constitute  a  despotic  power,  there- 
fore, provided  that  these  titles  could  be  united  in 
the  same  person,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  new  forms  of  office,  nor  even  to  assume 
the  name  of  dictator.  It  was  more  effi^stual  to 
unite  the  prerogatives  of  separate  stations  in  the 
person  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow  them  on  persons, 
who  would  be  content  to  employ  them  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  master:  and  this  method  accord- 
mgly  being  suited  to  the  wary  policy  and  affected 
modesty  of  Octavius,  could  not  escape  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  model. 

1  Sueton.  in  Oetav.  e.  69. 

2  The  title  of  Primee^a  had  been  nsuaHygiven  to  the 
person  whose  name  was  first  in  the  rolls  of  the  se- 
nnte,  and  Auf  untui  assumed  it  in  no  other  sense  than 
rhi'*;  that  or  Impernlor  had  heen  given  to  every  sue- 
co!^ful  leader  of  an  army,  and  in  its  application  to 
Ocuvitts,  implied  no  pre-eminence  above  what  other 
leaders  had  formerly  enjoyed.  These  titles,  indeed,  by 
being  from  henceforward  appropriated  to  the  aove* 
rr*l?n.  acquired,  by  dein^es,  their  nignificance  in  the 
orisinal  language;  and  in  our  translation  of  them 
into  Prince  and  Emperor,  are  applied  only  to  royal 
(fenons,  and  the  aovereSgn.*  of  extensive  doaiinion. 


In  the  charscter  of  consul,  the  new 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  was  first  exeortiw 
magistrate  in  the  dty.  In  the  character  of  tri- 
bune he  could  not  only  suspend  all  prooeediBg^ 
whether  of  administration,  of  public  oooncfl,  or 
of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish  with  in- 
stant death  any  breach  of  the  peaces,  or  uv 
attempt  that  was  made  on  his  own  person.  In 
the  capacity  of  censor,  which  was  now  oomprr- 
hended  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the  liMB»- 
tain  of  honour,  could  pry  into  every  citiaen'ft 
private  life,  and  could  promote  or  de^de,  at 
pleasure,  every  person  who  had  courted  liis  fr- 
vour,  or  incurred  his  dislike.  In  the  capadty  of 
au^ur  and  pontiff  be  could  overrule  the  soper- 
stition  of  the  times;  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  caps- 
city  of  imperator,  or  head  of  the  army,  he  hdki, 
at  his  disposal,  all  the  for<ies  of  the  empire,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic,  at  the  eanv 
time,  retained  most  of  its  forms.  There  wrre 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  assemblies  of  titf 
people;  there  were  laws  enacted,  and  ejections 
maae ;  affairs  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  name  of 
the  consul,  the  censor,  the  augur,  and  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  only  change  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  which  the  emperor  endeavoured 
to  dis^ise,  was,  that  he  himself  acted  in  aD  Cheap 
capacities,  and  dictated  every  resolution  in  the 
senate,  and  pointed  out  every  candidate  wlu>  was 
to  succeed  in  the  pretended  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  republican  govrim 
ment,  however,  which  were  preserved  by  Oeta 
vius,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  wna  any 
image  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which  sobo^ 
with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  the  kmgdonis 
of  modem  Europe.  The  Roman  senate,  under 
the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a  species  of  privy 
council,  of  which  the  members  were  nmned  or 
displaced  by  the  prince ;  and  which,  under  aonie 
specious  appearances  of  freedom  in  their  speech, 
were  actusdly  the  mere  instruments  of  his  wiU. 

The  comitia,  or  aaserablies  of  the  people,  bad 
still  less  of  their  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  even  under 
the  republic,  when  the  number  of  fMasaa,  fit  to 
amy  m  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men;  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  adequate  number  oould  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legislation  or  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  times^  when  the  musters 
extended  to  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  citi- 
zens were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empiie,  the 
assembly  of  any  proportionable  number  was  atill 
more  impracticable.  No  precautions  had  ever 
been  taken,  even  under  the  republic,  to  prevent  the 
great  irregularities  to  which  the  assemblies  of  tbs 
people  were  exposed,  nor  was  it  ever  ascertained 
what  numbers  were  necessary  to  conkitote  a  le- 
gal assembly.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  in 
me  latter  times  of  the  republic,  any  tumultuary 
meeting,  however  thinhr  or  partially  assembled, 
took  the  sacred  name  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
gave  officers  to  the  state,  or  laws  to  the  common- 
wealth. Every  faction  which,  by  violence  or 
surprise,  could  seize  the  place  of  the  assembly,  so 
as  to  exclude  their  opponents,  were  masters  of 
the  elections,  or  sovereigns  of  the  state. 

After  Julius  Cesar  had  taken  possession  of 
the  dty,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  people;  be 
even  planned  the  succession  that  was  to  take 
plaoe  m  his  absence ;  and,  being  to  set  out  for 
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Aflia,  he  named  the  ofifioenof  state  far&mjmn. 
The  triamnni  in  like  circaimtonoeiH  fixed  the 
suGcewion  for  different  periods  of  an  equal  and 
greater  length ;  and  it  was  now  understood,  that 
the  officen  of  state,  though  under  the  show  of 
popular  election,  were  actually  filled  up  by  the 
«inpcror. 

The  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  im- 
plied no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
support,  as  usual,  the  authority  otthat  govern-, 
raent,  under  which  these  forms  were  observed. 
By  flattering  the  people  with  an  idea  that  their 
political  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  sem- 
niance  of  the  ancient  republic  reconeikd  them  to 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  were 
iallen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  with  a  spe- 
cies of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political  consi- 
4ienition  which  he  could  employ  m  support  of 
his  military  power,  and  whico^  in  some  measure, 
secured  hmi  against  the  caprice  of  troops,  who 
might  think  themselves  entitled  to  subvert  what 
they  alone  had  established.  It  enabled  him  to 
treat  their  mutinies  as  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
crimes  of  state.  He  was  no  longer  obiij^  to 
court  their  &vour,  or  to  alfect  condescension,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  obedience.  He  accordingly, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate^ 
changed  the  style  of  his  address  to  the  legions, 
calleu  them  MiliteSy  not  CommiliUmea ;  so&ierM, 
fujiJeUoW'SoldierSy  as  formerly. 

This  was  probably  the  wiiole  amount  x>f  the 
political  establishment  now  made  by  Octavkis, 
and  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  ingraft  his  military  power.  The  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained  only 
in  name,  and  were  far  from  having  the  energy 
of  collateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
RB  could  check  or  control  the  perpetual  executive, 
which  was  now  established  m  the  emjrire :  but 
we  shall  nevertheless  be  disappointed,  i^  upon  a 
supposition  of  absolute  power  in  the  emperor,  wo 
expect,  in  his  court,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  royal  estate. 

Octavius  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Hoiten- 
siuS)  a  Roman  senator^  which  he  occupied  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it,  cither  in  point  of 
dimension  or^omament.  The  equipage,  retinue^ 
or  accommodation  of  the  imperial  fanmy  was  not 
composed  for  show  and  magnificence^  as  in  mo- 
narchies long  established.  Such  an  attempt  in 
the  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
an  improper  effect,  might  have  moved  envy,  and 
not  procured  respect.'  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard ;  but  this  was  in- 
It'.nded  for  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
64;rved,  in  his  own  person,  the  exterior  appear- 
uinces  of  a  citizen,  was  accof^ed  by  the  simple 
name  of  Cnsai;  took  his  place  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judges.  At  funerals  he  pronounced  the  oia- 
tfon  that  was  dehvered  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
and  even  at  the  bar  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
clients.^  The  females  of  his  house  preserved  the 
virtue  of  notable  house-wives^  and  fiibricated, 


3  We  may  read  in  tbe  journal  of  a  voyage  noade  by 
Horace,  in  rompenv  with  Mseenaa,  that  oiach  rsti* 
sue.  or  eqaiped^,  did  not  aeeompaoy  great  power  as 
t)M>v  do  in  modem  times.    Vid.  Sat.  lib.  i.  sat.  5. 

4  Dio  Cass.  Hb.  hr.  c  4. 


whh  their  own  hands,  the  stnfis  which  he  won 
in  his  dnsSk 

In  respect  to  manners,  aDdappeaxanoe  d  statit 
the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  not  raised 
above  the  condition  of  dtoens;  but  he  bad  full 
compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  effects 
of  his  power.  While  he  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  master  4  and, 
with  no  higher  preteneioos  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen, was  more  than  «  king.  While  he  suffered 
tbe  senate  and  people  to  retain  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  withheld  from  them 
tbe  substance  of  any  privilege  whatever.  He 
personated  the  simple  senator  and  the  citiaen 
with  all  the  terrois  of  military  power  in  his  hands, 
and  preserved  the  foice  of  a  tyrant,  because  he 
couhl  not  assume  the  precedence  and  autfaaiity 
of  a  legal  monaich. 

If  in  this  account  <€  the  sovereign's  person  and 
state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  ful- 
filled, his  dommions  will  surpass  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  conception  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained  within 
itself  and  in  a  very  entire  aiid  populous  condi- 
tipn,  what  had  been  the  seat  or  temtory  of  many 
famous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  of  what 
has  sincc^  in  modem  times,  upon  tlie  revival  of 
nation^  furnished  their  possessions  to  no  less 
oonsidereble  states  and  great  monaicbiea.  As  it 
had  swallowed  up  the  stalee  of  Italy  and  Oreeoe, 
Macedonia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Nunndia,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to  the 
Rhine  and  tbe  Danube ;  so  there  have  sprang 
from  its  ruins  many  states  now  fboned  within 
the  Alps,  the  kingdoms  of  PortuflaL  Spain,  and 
France,  vrith  all  the  divisions  of  tne  Ottoman 
empire  ui  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  are 
its  fira^ents,  cr  shreds  of  the  vast  temtory  of 
which  It  was  4x>mposed. 

This  empire  seemed  to  oomprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  earth ; 
at  least,  thoae  parts  on  which  the  human  speciea, 
whether  by  the  effects  of  dimate,  or  the  qualities 
of  the  race,  have,  in  respect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage,  possessed  a  distinsuished  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  of  climates,  and  con- 
tained lands  diversified  in  respect  to  situation  and 
soil,  distributinff  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  as  to  render  its  different  divisions  mutually 
useful  and  subservient  to  each  other.  The  com- 
munication between  these  parts,  thouffh  remote, 
was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  Uie  species 
of  shipping  then  in  usd;  and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  which  the  mariner  then  possessed,  could  be 
easily  navigated. 

The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  thb  empipe,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parts  an  easier 
access  to  navication,  than  could  be  obtained  by 
any  different  cnstributipn  of  its  land  and  water. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  mi- 
nutdy  round  the  indentures  of  creeks  and  pro- 
montories, and  even  without  including  the  outline 
of  some  cottsiderahle  as  well  as  many  smaller 
islands^  may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand 
miles }  an  extent  which,  if  stretched  into  a  sincle 
line^  would  exceed  half  the  drcumliuence  of  Uie 
earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  tbe  empire 
was  fumbhed  with  numerous  seaports^  and  the 
frequent  openings  of  gulphs  and  navigable  riveta 
60  that,  notwitlistaamng  the  grea^  extent  of  its 
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tanUory,  tiw  dbtenoe  of  any  inhnd  plaoe^  the 
moit  remoCe  ftom  the  eea,  doee  not  Appear  to  ex- 
oeed  two  bundnsd  milee. 

In  fiiraiuig  this  mighty  doninioii.  the  wpuhiic 
hid  mited.  under  its  torritoriei^  sli  the  princi- 
pal seals  of  indttitfjr  then  known  in  die  western 
world,  had  eome  into  possession  of  sli  the  sea- 
ports the  most  famotis  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
nsidenoe  of  meKhants,  who  nad  conducted  the 
earrytng  trade  of  the  world.  Its  sobjeds  were 
possessed  of  afl  the  profitable  arts,  and  having  all 
the  means  and  instruments  of  tiade^  might  be 
expected  to  reapall  the  fruits  of  oommeroe.  But, 
.n  making  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  had  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  waniors,  moreoocupied 
-with  toe  ideas  of  spoil  and  fiuther  conquest  than 
with  the  attentions  neoesmy  to  promote  the  in- 
dustiy  or  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  subjected 
to  its  power.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
in  reducing  so  many  separate  nations  to  the  con- 
of  provinoos,  greatly  impaired  the  sources 
ildi,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suppressed 


of  wealth,! 
the 


to  independence  and  national 


It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protecUon  which  every 
pnMnce  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  subordinate  opprsMors,  would  re^ve 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  sjrts,  and  encourage  the 
Roaoan  tnden  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capacity  to  ponue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  without 
the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  that  which 
was  now  established,  were  not  saffident  to  repair 
die  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the  prdvinces 
in  their  reduction  and  subsequent  oppression. 
80  that  although  Carthase,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, Egypt,  Syria,  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Greece^  win  all  the  tnuling  establishments  of 
Span  and  Gaul,  were  united  under  one  head, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  the  em- 
pire ever  equalled  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
been  raised  from  the  separate  and  independent 
states  of  wfakdk  it  was  oomposed. 

The  oommercial  policy  of  Rome  was  limited, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  conveyance  of  what  the  provinces  yielded  to 
the  treasory  of  the  empire.  Both  these  objects 
were  entrosted  to  mercantile  companies  who 
frrmed  the  revenue,  and  who  maife  commerce 
subservient  to  the  bosinen  of  their  own  ramit- 
tances  Mid  exclusive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curiosity  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collected  from  so 
rich  wad  so  extensive  a  territory;  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  satisfiiction  by  the  silence  of 
historianfl^  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  W88  sisted.  Vespasian  was  heard  to  say, 
Tliat  a  sum,  supposed  equal  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  milhons  sterling,  was  required 
annually  to  support  the  imperial  establishment 
This  emperor,  however,  being  rapacious  or 
sevwe  in  his  exactions,  might  be  supposed  to 
exaggerate  the  neoessities  of  the  state ;  but  as 
this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and 
most  lead  us  to  suspect  a  mistake  in  the  num- 
hen,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  probable 
•oo^Bctnre  of  the  truth. 

Und^  the  vepnbttc,  both  the  treasury  of  the 


slate,  and  the  fortunes  of  Individuals,  weiu  uop- 
pKed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  apoils  of  van- 
quished enemiefl^  brought  to  the  capital  wift 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  genoesL  To 
Uiis  source  of  revenue  vre  may  join  the  psesents 
that  were  made  by  foreign  pnnoes  and  states, 
together  with  the  militaiy  contributions  ibaX' 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julins  Cesar  brought,  at  once^  into  the  trea- 
sury, sixty-five  thousand  talenta,  or  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  the  sums  that 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  in  the 
caoitol,  Roman  ofnoera  were  more  ftithfol  stew- 
ards flf  the  plunder  taken  firom  their  enemies, 
than  they  vrere  probably  of  any  other  public 
trust. 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  praetioe  of  the 
Romans  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  conquered 
provinces,  ana  to  exempt  themselves.  This 
policy  b  dated  firom  the  conooest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  bein^  joined  to  their 
former  aoquintions,  put  them  in  oonditkm  to 
effectuate  this  exemption.  It  was,  however,  bat 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  dtoens 
vras  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  deflation  of  Ro- 
ans, Iwing  extended  to  the  inhabitanti  of  many 


l»Vespss.e.  Ifi. 


parts  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that  vrere 
tiome  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  former  dis- 
tinctions gradually  removed. 
Under  the  establishment  how  made  by  Ao- 

Estus,  conquests  were  disoontinoed,  or  becsme 
s  frequent ;  and  the  returns  msde  to  the  trea- 
sury, from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  foiled  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  presents,  the 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  can  be  exer 
cised  W9S  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  other 
des^otical  government,  became  a  oonaidefuble 
ennne  of  oppre8sk>n.3 

The  republic,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Isitter 
periods  of  her  conquests^  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  territories  without  any  capitubtwn,  and 
considered  not  only  the  sovereignty,  hut  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  the  Umd  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  devolvingr  upon  themselreB.  They,  in  some 
instances,  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  th« 
effects  of  the  vanquiahed,  and  set  both  to  salr. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  oonsidenble  quit-tents, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appeibtion  of 
tithes,  or  fifths  of  com,  fruity  and  cattle,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  By  diveraiMng  the  tax, 
the  burden  was  made  to  fiul  upon  different  sub- 
jects, or  was  exacted  from  dififerent  persons,  and 
by  these  means  the  whole  amount  vras  less  easily 
computed,  or  less  sensibly  felt  The  Romans, 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  fbund  dready 
established  in  the  countries  they  had  coaquered, 
or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as-suited  their 
own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples  of 
every  species  almost  that  is  known  in  the  history 
of  manKind.  They  levied  customs  at  sea-ports, 
excises  on  many  articles  of  consumption,  and  a 
oonsiderable  capitation  or  pott-tax,  in  which  they 

3  There  being  no  role  by  whieh  to  limit  tlis  exteat 
of  a  preMnt,  Uw  person  wlio  raeeives  it,  allowing  tke 
giver  to  proceed  as  fhr  as  his  BMani,  or  his  dasits  10 
par  court  will  carry  biro,  still  resenti  any  isssginary 
defect,  and  sdiptoye  tenor  aad  foros  ts  extort  whai  Im 
afibctstomsiv*  asagtft    ,  . 
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nmie  no  diitiiiotion  of  nnk  or  fortune.  Theie 
BMKles  of  tamtioin,  already  known  under  the  re- 
pnblie^  and  yriaoB  in  dmefent  provincei^  now 
began  to  be  regulated  upon  the  mazima  of  a 
general  polier,  extending  over  the  whole  empire. 

Some  of  tbe  buxdenalaid  by  Octavioa,  as  that 
which  was  impoaed  on  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
poaed  to  aak^  were  charged  dinctly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  as  a  fund  for  the  dischaii^ 
of  tbeb  pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  theur 
aubsistenoe  or  clothing ;  and  by  this  lort  of  im- 
propriation were  unalterably  fixed.  The  oountiy, 
where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  charged, 
for  their  usc^  with  supplies  of  straw,  foraee,  car- 
nurea,  com,  biead,  provisions  uul  evencbthing. 

From  such  particolaTs,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  mode  and  tendency  of  Romao 
taxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 
or  even  probabb  coojecture^  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  no 
{mndple  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subjept,  be- 
sides the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
thoee  who  exercised  the  aoveretf  ntv ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  nad  been  ill-pro- 
tected against  the  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 
propxBtcvsi  ther  wero  now  considered,  together 
witn  the  lepubfic  itself,  as  the  property  of  a 
master;  and  the  examples  of  taxation  that  wera 
set  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects^  rather  than 
admonish  a  free  people  how  to  constitute  a 
revenue  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 
selvoi^  or  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  sources 
of  wraith. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  force,  in  many  of  their  wan^  consisted  in 
shipping.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  decided 
the  fote  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea ;  and 
although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had  subdued 
every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas,  and'had 
no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element ;  yet  the  trans- 
port of  armies,  the  safety  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  suppresnon  <^  piracies,  by  which  the 
supply  of  corn,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  public 
revenue  from  the  provinces^  were  often  inter- 
rupted, made  a  naval  force^  and  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  guard  ships,  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  fleets  were  accordingly  stationed 
by  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts,  one  at 
Kavenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Hadriatic 
Gulph;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peninsula;  and  a  tbmi  at  Miaenum,  the 
principal  promontory  or  head-land  of  Campania. 
Besides  tbese^  there  were  numbera  of  armed 


defined  to  ply  in  all  the  gnlphs  ami 
navurable  riven  throughout  the  empire. 

The  ordinary  milituy  establishment  consisted 
of  about  five-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry 
and  city  and  provincial  troops.  The  whole, 
reckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendanU  and 
officers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  army  waa  distiibuted,  the 
foUowing  particulan  only  are  mentioiiad :  on  the 
Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  lq;ionai  on 
the  Danube,  two;  on  the  frontien  of  Sym, 
four;  in  Spain,  three;  in  Africa,  in  Eg^fpc,  in 
Mysia,  and  DsJmatia,  each  two  leg|ms;  in  the 
city  were  nine^  or,  aoeonting  to  Uhen,  ten  co- 
horti^  in  the  capacity  of  guard%  or  prvtorian 
bands,  to  attend  toe  person  of  the  emperor;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  ttunisand 
men  each,  intended  as  a  city  watch,  to  be  employed 
in  preserving  the  peaoe^  m  extinguiehing  wes, 
and  in  suppressing  any  other  oocaaiona]  disorder.' 

For  the  forther  security  of  the  empue,  oonsi- 
derable  teiritories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  easily  occupied  by  the  Roman  aims^ 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  dtaes  and  repub- 
lican states^  who^  owing  thor  safety  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  power,  formed  a  kind  of 
barrier  asainst  its  enemies^  were  vigilant  to  ob- 
serve, uSL  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of 
invasion,  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  Roman  armies^  and  to  support  them  with 
stores  and  provisions  as  oft  as  they  had  ooeasioa 
to  act  in  their  neighbourhood.  Tlie  republic  had 
ever  cultivated  siM^h  allianoes  with  powen  that 
were  contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations ; 
and  frequently,  afler  having  made  the  defence 
of  their  ally  the  pretence  S  a  war,  and  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  h'ls  assistance,  they, 
upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  joined  . 
the  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  had 
assisted  them  to  make.  This  same  policy  which 
had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 
ffreat  an  empire,  was  stiU  employed  for  its  safetjr. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Uie  kings  of  Mauri- 
tama,  of  the  Bosphor us,  of  the  licsser  and  Grreater 
Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  Commagne,  Galatta. 
and  Pamph^  vnth  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  and 
Judiea,  together  with  the  republican  states  of 
Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Pisidia,  andJLycia.  acted  under 
the  denonunation  of  allies,  as  advanced  parties 
on  the  frontien  of  the  empire^  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  wera 
ready  to  vritostand  eveiy  enemy  by  whom  their 
ovm  peaces  or  that  of  Um  Romans^  waa  likely  to 
be  disturbed. 
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T%0  FwmLy  and  Court  ofAttgushm — Bis  pretended  Re»fnation  of  the  Empire  Tenewed-^1%m 
exercue  of  hie  Power  becomea  leea  diegviaes^  Death  of  Agrippa. 


IN  Uie  Eloman  empire,  thus  subjected  to  a 
monaicb,  though  planted  with  races  of  men  the 
most  famed  for  activity  and  vi^nr,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  materials  oi  history  became 
less  frequent  and  less  interestin|r  than  they  had 
been  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  while  confined 
to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  person,  all  the  intere^ng  exertions 
of  the  national,  the  poblical,  and  tbe  military 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were  sup- 
pressed. Even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  so 
lately  agitated  with  every  difieience  of  opinion 
or  intenering  of  interests,  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment itself  were  become  silent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  considered  as  the 
affidrs  of  an  individual,  were  adjusted  to  his  con- 
venionc^,  and  directed  by  his  passbns,  or  by 
those  of  his  family,  relations,  or  domestics.  The 
list  of  such  persons  accordingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters, dispositions,  and  fortunes,  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
niiffhty  empire. 

Augustus  still  continued  to  employ  Mecenas 
and  Agrippa  as  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
government.  To  thrir  abilities  and  conduct,  in 
Uieir  respective  departments,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owed  the  prosperous  state  of  his  anairs.  He 
likewise  pexaevereu  in  his  attachment  to  Livia, 
whose  separation  from  her  former  husband  has 
been  alr^y  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
mother,  he  received  into  his  family  her  two  sons^ 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tiberius,  born 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  how 
about  twelve  years  old ;  Drusus,  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
OctaviuB,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  afterwards^  was  now  about  seven 
years  old. 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Lma^  had 
ofTsprtng  only  a  daughter,  famous  hy  the  name 
of  Julia,  bom  to  him  bv  Scribonia,  the  relation  of 
Seztus  Pompeius,  witn  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marriage  of  political  oonveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.  Next  to  this  daughter,  in  point  of 
tx>nsanguinity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  the  widow, 
first  of  Marcellus,  and  afterwards  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  by  both  her  husbands.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  nrat  husband,  Maroella,  mar- 
ried to  Agrippfi,  and  the  young  MarGellus,^  who 
being  marriea  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  undoubted  representative 
of  the  Octavtan  and  Julian  fiuniliws  and  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  Cesar. 

Such  then  aiethe  persons  to  whom  many  ports 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  this  narration  will 
principally  refer ;  ana  such  are  the  outset  and 
first  consiflerable  lines  of  a  voir  long  reign,  of 
which  the  materials  will  not  furnisn,  nor  the 


1  In  relation  to  this  young  man,  Virfil,  in  flattering 
Augustus,  has  eomposcd  so  many  iwautifUI  lines  in 
he  sixth  book  of  the  MntMu 

Si  qua  fhta  aspera  nimpa% 

Tu  MaioeUus  eris,  te. 


professed  intention  of  this  histoiy  r^qniw^  a  lon^ 
or  minute  detail. 

The  establishment  now  made  by  Au^stos  hasi 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  wmeh  it  wa:» 
proposed  to  ^ve  an  account.  The  despotism, 
thou^  exercised  under  the  name  of  reptthlic^ 
and  m  the  form  of  a  temporary  and  legal  msb- 
tution,  being  in  reality  absolute,  and  without 
any  qualillcatien  of  mixed  government,  it  oonkf 
not  be  doubted  that  the  same  powen  would  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  were 
now  granted  should  expfare,  and  that  the  erapiie, 
for  t2»  future,  must  for  ever  submit  to  tbehcad 
of  the.arm^ :  but  in  what  fern  ei  suocessiMi,  or 
with  what  immednte  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  who  were  subjeci  to  it,  re- 
mains to  be  collected  froifi  the  seouel  of  this  and 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.  Military  govern- 
ment is  almost  a  necessary  resuH  of  the  abuse  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  this  evil,  ap- 
pean  to  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  be  applieu.' 
But,  in  Older  to  'know  with  how  much  care  the 
evil  itself  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  must  attend 
likewise  to  the  Aill  effects  of  the  cure. 

It  appean  from  the  particulars  which  have 
been  stated,  relating  to  the  first  uses  which  Oc- 
tavius  made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  into  which  many  others 
have  fallen  in  consequence  of  great  suoocss.  In 
his  prosperity  he  still  retained  his  vigilance,  his 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  upon  thesn 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  gained. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  forms  of  a 
legid  establishment^  he  continued  attentive  to 
what  was  passing  in  every  paft  of  the  empire, 
frequently  vrithdrew  from  the  seats  of  adulation 
and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  visit  the 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  to  conquest, 
or  purpose  of  ostentation  whatever,  gave  his  pre- 
sence where  any  affairs  of  moment  were  in  de- 
pendence, merely  to  extend  the  eflects  of  his 
government,  and  to  realize  the  dominion  he  had 
planned. 

The  peace  which  immediately  followed  the 
victories  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  and  in 
Egypt,  was  the  circumstance  on  which  Augus- 
tus chiefly  relied  fer  the  recommendation  of  his 
govenunent,  and  he  seems,  from  inclination  as 
well  as  policy,  to  have  early  entertained  a  maxim 
favourable  to  peace  vrith  foreign  nations,  ami 
which  he  afterwards  openly  incuTcated,  That  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  should  not  be  extended. 
He  himself  had  made  some  acquisitions  in  I^I- 
matia  and  in  Panonia.  But  his  object  in  making 
war  in  those  countries,  had  been,  rather  to  ex- 
ercise and  prepare  his  army  for  the  contest  be 
expected  with  Antony,  than  for  any  purpose  at' 
extending  his  conquests ;  and  he  reduced  Egypt 
to  a  province,  merely  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  rival's  party,  and  to  prevent  farthet 
molestation  from  that  rich  and  powerful  king- 


9  Non  aliud  ditcordantis  patris 
quam  ut  ah  uno  regeretur.    Taeti 
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dom.  In  Us  fint  plan  of  opentions  oommunr- 
cstod  to  the  senate,  he  expressed  his  disposition 
toaoqniesce  in  the  present  extent  of  the  empire; 
nat  it  was  neoeasaiy  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
mvasions,  and  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  extend, 
ito  bounda  Soon  after  his  new  nxxtel  of  go- 
vernment was  established,  he  took  measures  ac- 
cordingly to  repress  the  disorder  which  subsisted 
in  some  of  Ae  provinces,  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
already  a  daim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  folly 
acknowledged.  He  proceeded  to  punish  others, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
Uken  advantage  of  the  general  distraction  of  the 
empire  to  resume  their  independency,  or  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  settlements.  He  had  exam- 
ples of  both  sorts  to  contend  with  in  diSerent 
parts;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rlune,  and  among  the 
Alw  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
Rome,  those  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
calt  acquisition;  insomuch  that,  after  all  the 
wars  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  country, 
there  were  still  some  .warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence.  Among 
these  the  Astures  and  Cantabris  being  in  actuiu 
rebellion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  there  having 
fixed  a  rate  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
into  Spain.  He  obliged  the  rebels,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, to  quit  their  usual  habitations,  and  retire 
to  the  mountains.  But  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  engage  him  in 
a  succession  of  tedious  and  indecisive  operations, 
he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Tarraco,*  and  left  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  on  this  service 
toC.  Antistius  and  Carisius.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Tarraco  he  entered  on  his 
G.  C.  724.  eighth  consulate.    From  that  place 

he  sent  Tcrcntius  Varro  to  quell  a 

("'^  gjj^  rebellion  of  the  Salassi  and  the  other 
tins  T^unu.  nations  of  the  Alps,  and  sent  M. 
jinsrustido.  Vincios  to  punish  some  Oerman 
JBUl  as.  tribes,  b^  whom  the  Roman  traders 
IT  C  728  frequenting  their  country,  or  settled 
u.vy..7:».  anjojj^  them,  had  been  massacred. 
Jmperator  He  himaelf,  while  his  generals  were 
C<Bsar9no,  employed  in  these  services,  remained 
4f.  Jnmius  two  years  at  his  quarters  in  Spain ; 
^rtunui  Stim.  *"^  ^^^  *^®  elapse  of  his  eighth 
JeSTs?^  consulate  resumed  that  office  for  the 
ninth  time. 
Dtninff  the  residence  of  Augustus  in  Spain, 
arrived  the  famous  reference  or  appeal  from  the 
Parthians,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*  The  compe- 
titors were  Phraates  and  Tiiidates.  The  first 
having  been  in  possession,  vtbs  expelled  by  a 
powenul  insmrection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
nis  rival :  but,  after  a  little  time,  having  assem- 
oled  his  fbrces  and  his  allii^s,  he  attacked  Tiri- 
dates,  obliged  him  to  fiy  in  bis  turn,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  tne  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  exile,  having  the  son  of  his  rival 
a  prisoner,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 


3  Nations  inhabiting  tlie  mountaiaoas  coasts  of  tbe 
BavofBifcay. 

4  Tarragona. 

5  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  liii.  c.  22  et  39.    OnwittS.  lib.  vi. 
c  31.  Velleius.  Liv.  EpKome,  iib  exxxlv.  IKo.  Cass. 

ub.mi.e.;OL  *^ 


to  the  (^oarters  of  th*  emperor  hi  Spain.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  an  embassy  from  Phraates, 
then  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  sliould  be  delivered  up  tx>  him,  and 
that  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  perUes 
oflfered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  parti- 
cularly the  nestorstion  of  all  the  captives,  and  of 
all  the  trophies  taken  either  from  Crassus  or  from 
Antony,  m  their  nnfortimate  invasions  of  that 
kingdom. 

Augustas  willingly  accepted  of  these  terms ; 
hut  affecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phraates  should  be  restored  to  hrs  fether,  but 
that  Tiridates  should  ncA  be  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy.* 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurfed  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  enaced.  And 
it  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaders  had  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  variety  of  honours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scribed among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  address 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes  stiould  be  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  puiple  robes;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  observed  as  a  fca> 
tival ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of  per* 
sons  to  be  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  up  the  list  to  any  numbers  be  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  number  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Parthians,  the  opemtions  of  the  armies 
in  Sjnin  and  Germany  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful period.  Caius  Antistius  being  attacked 
by  the  Cantabri,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  in  the  woocis  and  mountains,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  reduced  by  famine,  and 
others,  being  invested  fai  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  ofoeing  taken,  chose  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

Terentius  Varro^  having  invaded  the  Salassi 
or  Piedmontese,  on  different  quarters,  made  them 
agree  to  paj  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
^f  levying  tt,  sent  an  army  in  separate  di\isions 
into  their  country ;  and  thus  having  them  at  his 
mercy,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which  too  many 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  every  period  of  an- 
cient nistoiy.  He  ordered,  that  all  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
should  be  put  up  for  sale ;  the  buyer  being  re* 

r'  red  to  come  under  engagements,' that  none  of 
unhappy  people,  thus  sold  for  slaves^  should 
be  restored  to  freedom,  or  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  cocmtiy,  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years.^ 


6  Justin,  lib.  alii,  a  &.   IMo.  Cass.  Uh.  liii.s^  93. 


Velteios  Paler,  lib.  11.  c  flil. 
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Aboat  Um  iUM  time  Angostiw  noeived  fion 
tbe  mroay  tlie  tiUe  of  Impentor,  ftDd  from  the 
senate  the  offer  of  a  tiiumph,  oa  aooounk  of  the 
victoriee  gained  by  his  lieutenanta.  The  h«t  of 
these  honooTB  he  declined;  hot  took  oocasioii  to 
exhibit  games  in  Spain,  in  name  of  his  nephew 
MarcelloB  and  of  his  step-son  Tiberius,  whom 
he  wished  to  recoounend  to  the  ann^  by  this  act 
of  muni^noe.  He  likewise  distnbuted  landi^ 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the 
soldien  who  wero  discharged  nom  the  legions, 
and  on  this  oocaaion  built  Um  Auguita  Emerito- 
rum'  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  Pretoria'  oo 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  towards  Italy.  In  con- 
formity with  his  general  plan  of  dividing  tbe 
provinces,  he  sepanted  Spain  into  three  govern- 
ments, the  Boetica,  Lusitania,  and  Taraoonensis. 
The  first  was  included  under  the  department  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  reserved  to 
himself. 

Chuil  was,  at  the  same  timeL  divided  into  four 
SB^arate  governments;  the  Narbonensis,  Ac- 
quitania,  Lugdonensis,  and  Celtiea  or  Belgica. 
Upon  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  officers,  particularly  in  the  capacity 
of  questors,  became  necessary.  All  who  had, 
for  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  these  armn^ 
mentS)  held  the  office  of  ousstor  in  the  ctty, 
vrithout  succeeding  to  any  mreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  the  vacant 
stations. 

The  general  peace  being  again  restored,  by 
the  successful  operations  of  the  armv  in  diffisrent 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  gates  or  Janus  once 
more  were  shut,  and  a  column  was  erected^  on 
a  summit  of  the  AIps^  bearing  an  inscription, 
vrith  the  names  of  forty-eight  sepante  natbns 
or  canton^  who  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.* 
IT  C  tQ9       ^^  emperor  being  on  his  return 

to  Rome,  and  having  accepted  of 
Tmptr.  CfeMra  tenth  consulate,  the  ceremony  of 
lOiM,  C  his  admission  into  office  was  per- 
■JJJ*"**  formed  before  his  arrival  on  the  first 
JingntLita,  ^^  Januaiy,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
JBUL  38.      oaths  formerly  taken  by  the  people, 

that  they  would  observe  his  decrees. 
The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  being  informed 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  donation  to  the  peo- 
ple, amounting  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each 
person ;  but  that,  from  respect  to  the  hivvs  which 
gave  them  a  negative  on  such,  donations^  he 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intention 
until  he  had  their  consent;  they  immediately 
passed  a  decree^  giving  him  full  exemption  from 
every  law  or  form  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
empowering  him^  to  govern  in  all  matters  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.  This  decree,  of  which  theP 
wed  was  not  so  much  to  vest  him  vrith  any  new 
powers,  as  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  power  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed,  it  is  probable, 
from  his  caution  in  otner  matters^  he  would  have 
gladly  avoided.  At  his  return,  afier  so  long  an 
absence,  he  was  received  by  all  orders  of  men 
with  evexy  demonstration  of  joy.  Having  al- 
ready been  flattered  in  his  own  person  witli  every 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  he  was  now 
courted  in  the  ^rson  of  his  fkvoorite  nephew 
Maicellus.    This  young  man  was  admitted,  by 


1  Now  Merida. 
SPIia.ttli.s4x.cL 


S  Now  Aosta. 
4Dio.Cass.lib.Uii.e.98. 


afonnal  deene^  to  a  jdbce  mtbm  i 
the  members  of  f»r»toriaa  rank,  and  wass 
to  sue  for  the  consulate  ten  jrean  beforo  the  Iml 
age.  Livia  too  had  a  share  in  these  flatteries^  bgr 
a  Kke  privilege  bestowed  on  her  son  Tibenns^ 
though  m  onkr  to  retain  some  distinctiaB  be- 
tween tbe  fovourito  nephew  and  the  step-soa  of 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Tiberina 
only  bore  that  he  might  sue  for  the  censnlate 
^ve  years  before  the  1ml  ace. 

In  the  mean  time  AurceUus  held  the  oflSoe  of 
ndtle^  and  Tiberius  that  of  qusstor.  Tbe  fiiat, 
tosignalaae  his  magistracy,  ordered  that  that  put 
of  t&  forum  or  space  in  which  the  oourts  of  jus- 
doe  were  held,  vrhich  till  then  had  been  always 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  shoiud 
be  shaded  with  a  covering  or  awning  of  doth.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  jgovemment 
of  the  dty,  for  adorning  it  with  pubhc  buildings 
and  for  repairing  the  highways  throug^hoot 
luly,  were  oarried  into  executbn  by  Aj^ppa. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  aasigiifid, 
in  separate  lots^  to  such  of  the  senatcws  as  wero 
supposed  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  k ;  and, 
among  these,  the  Flsminian  Way  had  been  as- 
signed to  Augustus  himselC  The  town  was  di- 
vided into  quartera  or  districts,  under  proocr 
otRcetUt  Annually  chosen  or  taken  by  kt;  and  a 
watoh  was  esteblished,  to  prevent  disoiden^  and 
to  gosrd  against  fire. 

The  channel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  measure 
choked  up  vrith  heaps  of  rublnsh  from  the  mins 
of  houses^  that  formed  considerable  banks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
the  streets,  was 


forced  great  inundations  into 
now  effectually  cleared.^  The  SepU  JuUa,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor,  was  repaired,  adorned^  and 
dedicated.  A  temple  was  erectea  to  Neptune, 
in  memory  of  the  late  naval  victories.  The  por- 
tico of  the  pantheon  was  finished  about  this  time; 
within  was  placed,  among  the  images  of  the 
gods^  a  statue  of  Julius  Casar ;  in  the  vestibuie, 
or  portioQb  were  placed  those  of  Augustas  and 
Agrippa.^ 

The  emperor,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  lately  conferred 
upon  him  by  tb  senate,  his  intention  to  distri- 
bute to  the  citiiw  *  a  hundred  denarii  a  man.  In 
this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  had  still 
retained  the  worst  and  must  corrnpang  part  of 
their  republican  privileges,  that  of  receiving 
prratuities  in  money  and  com,  as  well  as  th^  oi 
being  frequently  amused  with  expensive  shows. 
By  ue  nnt  they  were  supported  in  idleiiesa, 
and  by  the  other  teught  dissipation,  and  made 
to  forget  the  stete  of  political  degradadon  into 
which  they  were  follen.  At  the  games  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  pretor  Servifius,  it 
is  said,  that  three  hundred  bean^  and  an  equal 
number  of  African  wild  beasts,  were  baited  or 
hunted  down.* 

The  restoration  of  peace  being  a  principal 
point  on  which  Augustus  valued  himself  wuh 
the  public,  tbe  gates  of  Janus^  in  a  few  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  already  three 


5  Qrusntum  mutatis  aioribui  Catonis  eensorii  qui 
Btemendutai  qaoque  foram  mttricibus  eeasueral,  Plia. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  aii.  e.  80. 

•  Biieton.  In  August,  e.  99,  30l 
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OP  TBE' SOMAN  BSmBLJC. 


/■fauL*  fivtMia 
Wet  <m  the  om  hand  by  iieree  natioiiiii 
1  of  tbehr  Kbortie^  and  on  tha  other,  bj 
armiflii  whose  eomimndBf  wora  ted  of  oppor^ 
tnnkiea  todiitiiig^uidi  thenMolvei^  U  waa  not  pos- 
aihla  long  to  avoid  evarj  aDecM  of  war.  Soon 
after  the  emperor  had  withdiawn  iirom  Spain» 
leaviiig  the  ooramand  in  Loaitania  to  L.  ^miK- 
tUi  the  Cantafari  and  Aatunsy  etiU  impatient  of 
the  dominion  to  which  ther  had  latelyi  in  ap- 
peaianca,  made  a  perpetual  eubmisBian,  took  a 
leaolution  again  to  ehake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
PfajNMing  to  give  the  firrt  intimation  of  their 
dee%n  br  a  sme  of  importanee^  thej'  drew  a 
eonndeiable  part  of  the  Roman  army  l,^  their 
oo«ntiy,  under  pretence  of  fumiehing  them  with 
a  mpply  of  com;  and  when  they  fiHind  them 
diapened  in  small  parties  to  receive  the  proposed 
difltnbation,  they  put  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
p«xt»  to  the  swonL  In  revenge  for  this  piece  of 
tiraeheiy,  iEmilius  hud  their  country  under 
mihtavy  execatioD,  and  by  a  barbarous  poUcr,  to 
prevent  future  levolU^  cut  off  the  riflht  nanos  of 
the  prisoners  whose  lives  he  spared.^ 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  himself  though 
floraewfaat  contrary  to  the  general  svvtem  of  his 
reign,  entertained  a  pnjeet  of  extending  the  Ro- 
man settlementai,  or  at  lout  of  making  discoveries 
on  the  side  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  aeas.  He  waa  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
prospect  of  getting  access  to  the  rare  and  costly 
commodities,  which  the  A mbians  were  known  to 
leoeive  from  India,"  and  which  they  soki  in  the 
marfceti  of  Egypt  and  Asia  at  their  own  price. 
He  expected  to  refund  the  expense  of  his  arma- 
ment from  the  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  Anbians  were  sanposed  to  possess. 

For  this  purpose  iElius  Grallui^  the  proprstor 
of  Egypt,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
expedUion  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  Thisofiioer 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of 
armed  ships^  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  Arabians  were  mere  traders, 
and  had  no  ships  of  force.  In  passing  the  gulph 
vrith  one  hundred  and  thir^  transports,  he,  oy 
the  unskilfuluesH  of  his  mariners  and  pilots,  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  both  in  shipping  and  men,  and 
in  the  delays  whfeh  he  afUrwaros  incurred,  or 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
eastWBiu,  he  kKit  a  great  part  of  his  army,  which 
perished  by  want  of  water,  or  by  disease.  And 
thua^  after  a  firuitless  attempt,  in  which  he  spent 
manv-  months,  returned  to  Alexandria  with  a 
small  part  of  his  army,  without  having  gained 
any  considerable  advantage,  or  even  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  sources  of  vrealth  which  he  was 
sent  to  explore.13 

While  these  tnnsactbns  passed 
in  the  provinces  and  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire,  Augustus,  then  re- 
siding at  Rome,  entered  on  an 
eleventh  consulate.  His  colleagoe, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
Terentius  Varro  Murena.  But 
this  consul  died  in  office^  and  waa 
succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 


U.  C-  730. 
sar  Umo. 


Tfrtnthu 
FdrroMM' 
rtiM  mart. 


9  Siwkoo.  in  Ansust.  c  S2.       10  Ibid.  lib.  liii.  c  29. 

11  Strabo  mentions,  that  In  tbt  port  of  Nus  tbeie 
wore  above  lOO  Bbips  fkrom  India. 

IS  Dfo.  Cbhc.  lib.  liii.  c  89.  Zonaras,  lib.  x.  c  33. 
nia.  lib.  vi.  0. 98.  Sir.  lib.  ii.  p.  118.  Ibw  lib.  xvL  pu  7». 
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jhLgntL  Iks.  A^gvstui  hfanael(  in  this  conaul- 
«M. 39.  ate  waa  taken  ill;  and  hoas  sup- 
posed in  danger,  called  his  coilcegus^ 
with  a  number  of  the  princi^l  aenaton^  into  hie 
pvesenoe,  to  receive  hie  kbt  instructions  reiatinff 
to  the  empire.  The  title  by  which  he  afiected 
to  ^pid  The  goveniment  could  not  support  him  iii 
pointing  out  a  succession.  He  aocoi^nsly  made 
no  mention  of  any  successor  to  himself  but  de- 
livered to  the  consul  Piao^  as  being  first  officer 
of  states  the  meaciorials  he  bed  drawn  op  relating 
to  the  revenue  and  other  public  establishments. 
He  gave  to  Agrippa  his  rin&  which  vras  the 
badge  of  his  nobility,  and  wmch,  according^  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  had  an  emblematicai 
reference  to  his  power.  He  seeaoed  to  overlook 
his  nephew  Mareeltus,  though  at  thia  time  the 
first  in  his  fiivour,  and  probably  destined  to  in- 
herit hie  fortune.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  general  cpinion  of  hia  dissimutttion, 
made  it  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  real  appre- 
hensions of  dywg,  and  that  he  caUed  his  fnenda 
to  this  solemn  audience,  merely  to  show,  on  a 
supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for  the  common- 
woJth.  To  elude  the  penetration  of  those  who 
suspected  his  aits^  and  whom  be  stUl  continued 
to  dread,  ailer  his  recovery,  he  desired  that  the 
wiU  which  be  had  made  on  this  occasion  should 
be  publicly  read ;  but  the  senate,  already  knowing 
the  contents,  and  affecting  to  believe,  without 
this  evidence^  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  to 
restore  the  republic,  refused  to  comply.  Tiiey 
appointed  sraat  rejoicings  on  account  of  his  re- 
covery, and  amply  distinguished  and  rewarded 
the  physkian,  to  whose  skill  it  was  supposed  thai 
thev  owed  the  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  life.>* 

Although  the  drcnmstance  of  Augustus  not 
having  mentioned  bis  nephew  Mar^os^  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  to  Agrippa,  were  proba- 
bly not  the  effects  of  any  senous  design  respect- 
ing the  succession,  they  nevertheless  became  a 
subject  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man,  and  soon  after  occasioned  the  retirement  of 
Agrippa  from  the  court  This  officer,  under 
pretence  of  going  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  set  out  from  Rome,  but 
stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement,  without  taking  any 
part  in  public  affaiia 

During  the  stay  of  Agrippa  at  Mitylene,  and 
in  less  Uian  a  year  after  nis  deiAiture  from 
Rome,  happened  the  death  of  Marcellus;  an 
event  which  Uvia  was,  by  some,  allied  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
season  and  the  mortality  at  Rome,  during  the 
two  preceding  years^  might  have  accounted  for 
the  death  of  Marcellus,  without  any  supposition 
of  unnatural  means;M  and  the  event  itself  brought 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Livia.  It 
was  followed  by  the  recall  of  Agrippa,  and  by  a 
new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Claodii 
still  &rther  from  the  place  to  whk^  the  mother 
vras  desirous  to  raise  them  in  the  oonstdention 
and  favour  of  the  emperor. 

Augustus  had  now,  for  some  years,  vrithout 
intermisfdon,  assumed  and  exercisM  tlie  office  of 
consul,  but  thinking  its  authority  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  support  his  power,  he  divested  himself 
of  the  title,  and  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  modera- 


13  DiaCaas.  Ub.  liii.  e.  31.  M  Ibid.  c.  3B»  33. 
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tion,  by  mibrtilutirtg  in  his  place  L.  Sesdoii  one 
of  the  few  who  wtsre  still  sapposed  to  regret  the 
fall  of  the  rmublic:  Sentius  luul  been  the  friend 
of  Marcas  Bratus,  adhered  to  the  Causa  of  the 
commonwealth  in  every  period  of  the  civil  ware, 
and,  though  spared  by  the  victore  at  Phi|^pi,  still 
ventured  to  retain  toe  statue  and  picture  ofiJiis 
friend. 

The  ma^aniraity  of  Augustus,  in  setting 
over  these  objections  to  the  character  of  ^satios, 
was  not  neglected  by  the  flatterers  of  his  court; 
nor  was  his  declining  the  consulate  overlooked 
by  the  senate,  in  their  na\  to  devise  new  honoure 
and  additional  concessions.  The  character  of 
tribune,  which  had  been  annually  conferred  on 
the  emperor  for  some  years,  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  rendered  perpetual  in  his  person,  and 
the  pnviiegeiof  proposmg  matten  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate,  hitherto  appropriated  to 
the  consuls  in  office,  was  now  likewise  extended 
to  him.  As  a  compensation  for  the  dignity  of 
consul,  which  he  now  declined,  he  was  declared 
perpetual  proconsul,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  empowered  to  supersede  every  of- 
ficer, even  in  his  own  government  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  pressed  to  accept  the  title  and 
power  of  dictator. 

The  people,  labouring  under  a 
a  plague  or  epidemic  distemper, 
which,  in  the  usual  mode  of  tneir 
superstition,  they  considered  as  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods 
for  some  public  ofienoe,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  their  having  snflered  the 
emperor  to  divest  himwif  of  the  con- 
sulate, proposed  that  he  should  instantly  assume 
this  or  a  higher  dignity.  While  the  senate  was 
assembled,  multitudes  crowded  together  in  a  riot- 
ous manner,  and  with  threats  required  that  a 
decree  should  paas  to  vest  Augustus  with  the 
style  and  powere  of  dictator.  They  collected 
twenty-fiur  fasces,  the  number  usually  carried 
before  this  officer,  and  repairing  to  the  emperor*s 
palace,  called  upon  him  to  assume  his  power, 
and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  present  calar 
mities. 

Augustus,  who  had  sufficiently  provi<kd  for  all 
the  objects  of  his  ambition,  without  the  alarming 
name  of  dictator,  took  this  opportunity^  to  esta- 
blish his  character  for  moderation.  He  intreated 
the  people  to  derist  from  their  purpose ;  and  when 
still  pressed,  he  appeared  to  be  g^tly  agitated, 
tore  nis  clothes,^  and  ^ve  other  signs  of  extreme 
distress.  Being  likewise  pressed  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  perpetual  censor,  he,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, declined  it,  recommending,  for  the  immedi- 
ate discharge  of  its  duties,  P.  .£miliuB  Lepidus 
and  Munatius  Plancus. 

In  acting  this  part,  it  is  probable  that  Octavius 
guarded  against  the  fate  of  Julius  Cawar;  that 
he  preferred  security  to  the  ostentation  of  power, 
and  relied  more  on  the  caution  with  which  he 
avoided  offence,  than  he  did  on  the  vigilance  of 
his  informers  and  spies,  or  on  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  He  could  not,  however,  at  all  times,  avoid 
having  recourse  to  these  means  of  defence.  Dur- 
ing his  present  residence  at  Rome,  he  received 
inrormation  of  a  design  formed  on  his  life  by 
Muncna  and  Fannius  Cnpto,  and  brought  them 
to  trial    Yellcius  Paterenlus,  without  any  scm- 
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ple^  affirms  the  guilt  of  these  supposed  i 
tore;  hut  Dion  Cassius  insinuates,  that  the  j_ 
of  Murena,  at  least,  was  rather  indiseretiDn,  mnd 
an  unguanled  freedom  of  speech,  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  censure  the  conduct  oT  his 
superiors,  than  any  formed  design  of  so  cxunsBsJ 
a  nature. 

Murena  was  the  brother-in-law  of  MflBeensn, 
and  himself  appeared  to  be  in  &vour  with  Ao- 
gustus.  Upon  the  surmise  of  an  intentioii  to 
seize  him,  together  with  Fannius,  both  abseopd- 
ed  and  fled.  They  were  arraigned  and  tried  in 
absence ;  but  as  tM  judges  still  enWed  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  by  secret  ballot,  they  a^naded 
themselves  of  it  to  acquit  the  accused. 

The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  in  crinunal  flnaJa^ 
when  tni  introduced  in  the  repuhUc,  as  it  diBu- 
nished  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  vna 
so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  onler, 
no  doubt  had  a  tendency  un&voorable  to  pofahe 
justice.  But  now,  when  it  might  have  bcea 
salutary,  at  least  in  all  state  trials,  it  was,  andeT 
pretence  of  the  folse  judgment  given  in  the  case 
of  Mursna  and  Cspio^  so  fiur  abolished,  that  stD 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  dedined  ap- 
pearance^ were,  by  an  express  statute,  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  it;'  and  this  cireumstanoe  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  the  first  instance^  per 
haps,  in  which  the  judicial  forms  of  the  repaUie^ 
formerl  V  partial  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  be- 
^n  to  be  changed  in  favour  of  despotism.  This 
innovation  was  probably  the  more  fatsl  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  emperor  himself  under  pieteoee 
of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prosecutions,  or  of 
appearing  as  an  advocate  for  his  clienta,  fi«> 

auently  attended  the  courts.^  And  it  cannot  be 
oubted,  that  as  often  as  he  appeared,*  the  put 
which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
pleader,  must  have  had  very  great  and  improper 
mfluence  in  the  cause. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  are  dated  some 
regulations  calculated  for  the  peace  and  general 
order  of  the  city.  Among  these,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  number  of  prstora  was  reduced  to  ten ; 
and  that  t¥ro  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  public  revenue;*  that  some  fouls, 
which  had  been  customary,  were  prohilnted,  ttid 
the  expense  of  othen  restrained  within  moderate 
bounds;  that  the  care  of  the  public  shows  was 
entrusted  to  the  pnetorS)  with  a  competent  allosr- 


3  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c  3. 

4  Ibid.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  56. 

5  Among  the  remarkable  trials  of  this  period  is 
mentioned  tbat  of  M.  Primus,  who  having  tlie  com- 
mand in  Macedonia,  was  aecuaed  of  havfng.  wiUkoot 
orders,  made  war  on  the  OdrysianB,  a  Thracian  aa- 
tion.  He  pleaded  the  orders  of  Augustus  or  of  Mar 
cellus:  but  the  emperor  himself,  attending  the  trial, 
denied  his  having  ever  given  such  orders,  and  tlie  de 
fbndant  was  condemned  He  is  said,  at  another  tine, 
to  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  hit  confidents  ApQlios 
and  Mscenas,  who  were  arraigned  of  some  undue  in- 
fluence in  protecting  a  person  under  prosecution  fin 
adultery.  After  the  prosecutor  began  to  open  the 
charge,  Augustus  himself  came  into  court,  and  com- 
manded bim  not  to  traduce  bis  relations  and  friends ; 
a  stretch  of .  power  which,  under  legal  government, 
ought  to  have  given  oflfenoe  but  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Romans,  only  put  the  subject  in  mind  bow 
necessary  it  was  for  himself  to  court  the  Imperial 
fb  voor :  and  It  was  decreed  accordingly,  by  the  unaai* 
mout  votes  of  all  the  senators,  that  in  memorv  of  this 
gracious  interposition  of  the  emperor,  an  aaditioast 
statue  should  be  erected  to  him. 

•  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liU.  0.38. 
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n¥o»  livn  tbe  tMMOfy  lo  defrav  tbe  •xpeMe  of 
Lheai»  bat  under  an  eipreis  prohibition  to  add,  as 
they  had  been  hitherto  inclined  to  do,  from  am- 
bitioos  motivea,  above  an  equal  euro  from  their 
o^nrn  pnvate  estatea.  The  sbowa  of  gtadiatora 
were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  lenate^  and 
the  number  of  pairs  to  be  exhilnted,  on  any  par- 
tic«i]ar  occanon,  restricted  to  sixty.  The  care  o^ 
extingiiishing  and  guanlinff  against  fire  being  in 
the  de|)aitmeat  of  the  adifes,  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  d^ined  to  this  service,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  these  magistrates.  Fersons  of 
rank  having  given  cauu  of  complaint,  by  pre- 
eenting  thraiselvee  as  dancers  or  performen  on 
the  pu'bllc  Uieatie,  such  examples  were  strictly 
prohiUited. 

As  the  emperor  ever  affected  a  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely retieved  of  the  government,  he  accompanied 
his  uMoet  popular  acts  and  regulations  with  a  for- 
mal and  ostentatious  resignation  of  some  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  power.  The  provinces  of  Pfar- 
bonne  and  of  Cy  pros,  which  had  been  originally 
part  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  first  period  of  Lie 
reign  leetored  to  peace,  he  formally  resigned 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  But  whiw  he 
was  occupied  with  these  pacific  or  popular  mea- 
sureflj  the  Astuies  and  Cfantabri,  notwithstand- 
ing thmr  former  distresses,  still  passionately  fond 
of  their  expiring  liberties^  havinjg  revolted  yet  a 
thinl  time,  were  again  reduced  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Most  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  swords 
of  the   Roman  legions,  perished  by  their  own 
hands/     While  tms  event,  in  appearance,  ter- 
minated all  the  troubles  which  subsisted  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  an  alarm  wras  re- 
ceived from  Egypt,  of  a  formidable  enemy  ap- 
pearing to  intend  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Elthiopiana,  probably,  encouraged  by  the 
low  state  to  which,  from  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Galius  against  the  Arabians,  they  sup- 
posed the  Roman  forces  on  the  Nile  to  have  been 
reduced,  had,  by  the  time  that  the  alarm  had  been 
communicated  to  Rome,  actually  entered  the  pro- 
vince; and,  before  any  assistance  could  be  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by 
Petronius,  who  succeeded  to  Galius  in  the  go- 
vcrmnent  of  Egypt. 

But  before  these  events  were  known,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
defence  of  this  kingdom  in  person,  and  was  set 
out  on  his  voyage.  Having  put  into  Sicily  in  his 
way,  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  island^  the 
usual  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.* 
He  himself  was  named,  together 
U.  C.  732.  with  M.  Lollius  Nepos;  but  he  de- 
clined accepting  of  the  office,  and 
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affected  to  leave  the  Roman  poople, 
as  of  old,  to  a  free  choice.    This 


novelty  gave  rise  to  a  warm  contest, 
in  which  duintus  Emilius  Lepidus, 
and  L.  Silanus  appeared  as  com- 
petitors, and  were  supoorted  by 
numerous  parties  of  their  friends.  Ttie  people 
becan  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
power,  and  were  encouraged  or  supported  by  the 
candidates  in  disordera  or  freedoms,  from  which 
they  had  for  some  time  been  restrained.  Augus- 
tus himself  was  alarmed  with  these  appearances 
of  a  reviving  republic,  summoned  botn  the  can- 
didates to  attend  him  in  Sicily ;  and  having  re- 


pfinMinfled  them  fer  wb  oiataiiMiiOM  nty  gwe^ 
Jbrbade  them  to  appear  at  Roma^  until  the  de- 
|>ending  ejections  were  passed.  The  competi- 
tion, neveithelcss,  was  carried  on  with  great 
warmth  in  their  absence,  and  ended  with  mnefa 
difiiculty  in  favour  of  Lepidus. 

This  specimen  of  the  supposed  disoiden  to 
which  the  yjeople  were  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authority  that  was  fit  to  restrain  them,  pro- 
bably induced  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  vecall  of 
Agnppa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  could  devolve 
the  care  of  the  city.  The  breach  which  had 
been  some  time  made  in  his  familv,  by  the  death 
of  Marcellua^  remained  unrepaired ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the  person 
whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  himself  in  power, 
and  in  sueoeasion  to  the  government  His  daugh- 
ter Julia,  the  widow  of  MaiceUu%  had  yet. 
brought  no  addition  to  his  ofTsping.  She  was 
now  to  be  disposed  of  ui  a  second  marriage,  and 
was  likely  to  bestow  on  her  husband  the  character 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  &ther.  It 
is  said,  that  Meccnas  advised  the  emperor  to 
make  choice  of  A^ippa.  "  This  man,"  he  said, 
"is  already  too  high  to  remain  where  he  is:  he 
must  be  lined  up  to  a  place  yet  higher,  or  be  cast 
to  the  ^und.'* » 

Agrippa  was  accordingly,  about  this  time, 
made  to  part  with  Marcella,  the  niece  of  Aura- 
tus,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  mwriea,  in 
Older  that  he  might  become  the  humand  of 
Julia,  and  by  this  title  the  first  in  the  family  of 
Cesar. 

The  emperor,  while  in  Sicily,  bavins  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  on  other  towns 
of  that  island,  the  privilege  of  Roman  colonies, 
and  having  made  some  other  arrangements  tor 
the  better  government  of  the  province,  continued 
his  voyage  from  thence  into  Greece.  As  he 
passed  through  Sparta  and  Athena,  he  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  those  once  eminent  cities  with 
marks  of  favour  or  displeasure,  according  to  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  divisions  of  th« 
enipire. 

The  Spartans  had,  with  proper  hospitality,  re- 
ceived Livia  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  in 
return,  were  now  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  at  one  of  the  public  mealsi  which 
they  still  af&cted  to  retain  m  memory  of  their 
ancient  institutions.  They  likewise  received  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  Cithera,  which  formerly 
had  belonged  to  their  territory. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
were  put  in  mind  of  their  partiality  to  Antony 
and  uleopatra,  and  of  the  singular  ostentation 
with  which  they  admitted  the  queen  of  Egypt  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  In  resentment  of  this  be- 
haviour, they  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty 
in  iCgina  and  Eretria,  and  forbid  to  receive  any 
presents  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  their  dty, 
a  distinction,  which,  it  seems,  was  still  earnestly 
courted,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they  derived 
some  ittvenue. 

From  these  visits  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  he  remained 
for  the  wmter.w  Here  he  not  only  had  a  confirm- 
ation of  the  rejports  already  mentioned,  relating  to 
the  success  or  Petronius  sgainst  the  Ethiopians, 
but  received  an  embassy  from  this  people  to  sue 
for  peace.    They  had  addressed  tnemselves  to 
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9rtnmi«M$  mad  hnnm  rafittmd  to  tha 
deiireil  that  ihej  mitfht  have  guides  to  conduct 
them  to  him.  "  Thw  emperor,*'  they  eaid,  *'oi 
the  pbee  of  his  abodes  we  know  not'*  Being 
conduct^  to  Sunos,  on  the  reute  by  which  he 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  Asia,  they  obtained  a 
peace,  without  anj  of  the  submissions  or  unequal 
conditions  by  which  the  Romans  were  fonnerly 
aocostomcd  to  prepare  the  wa^,  in  eveiy  treaty, 
fix  the  farther  extension  of  their  conquests.^ 
In  the  sprinur,  Augustas  passed  from  Samos  to 
BithyIlli^  in  which,  thoush  one  of 
U.  C.  733.  the  provinces  tiiat  had  btoen  oom- 
mitted  to  the  administration  of  the 
senate,  he,  by  his  own  authority, 
made  some  reformatioiis,  and  upon 
a  complaint,  that  the  people  of  Cyzi- 
cum  had  insulted  with  the  rod,  and 
put  to  death  some  Roman  citlxens, 
he  stript  them  of  several  privileges  which  they 
had  hitnefto  enjoyed.  From  thence,  he  continued 
his  progress  into  Syria,  and  there  likewise  in- 
flicted some  severities  on  the  cittzens  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  a  punishment  of  their  seditions  and 
disrmpeot  to  his  government' 

The  Parthians  had  not  yet  restored  the  Roman 
captives^  and  the  trophies  of  which  they  had 
got  posBession  on  the  deieatsof  Crassus  and  An- 
tony. This  was  the  condition,  on  which  the 
king  had  obtained  the  release  of  his  son.  Being 
now  reminded  of  it,  or  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  frontier,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  perform  this  article.  But  of  the  Ro- 
man pnsoners,  many,  soon  after  they  were  taken, 
perished  by  their  own  hands;  others,  being  re- 
oondled  by  degrees  to  their  condition,  and  having 
settled,  were  unwUKng  to  remove.  They  con- 
cealed themselves  from  the  persons  who  were 
sent  to  assemble  and  conduct  them  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  but  a  few  were  recovered.  These, 
together  with  the  restored  standards  and  other 
fropbies,  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the 
eity  of  Rome. 

Augustus  had  already  recnved  the  congratu- 
fatbns  of  the  senate  and  people,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  and  know- 
ing bow  much  it  was  become  a  point  of  honour  at 
Rome  to  repair  the  disgrace  which  Roman  armies 
had  incurred  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
he  indulged,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  transac- 
tion, a  degree  of  vanity,  which  was  unusual  with 
him  on  other  occasions.  He  ordered  the  rites  of 
thanksgiving  that  were  appropriated  to  the  great- 
est victories;  gave  instructions  to  erect  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  and,  upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

The  Romans,  in  confcrrinff  honours  on  those 
who  performed  any  successful  service,  considered 
the  advantage  itself,  more  than  the  means  by 
which  it  hau  been  obtained,  and  indulged,  with 
all  the  distinctions  that  military  courage  or  per- 
sonal abilKy  could  claim,  every  officer,  under 
whose  auspices  they  prosperpd,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  valour.*  On  this  principle,  Augustus, 
without  having  performed  any  militaiy  operation 
whatever,  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  an  ene- 
my, before  whom  the  armies  m  Antony  and 
Crassus  had  perished. 
The  object  of  the  emperor's  journey  to  the 
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east  having  bsen  obtained  by  te  restoralioB  of 

peace  to  Egypt,  he  did  not  proceed  in  hia  pro- 
gress beyond  the  province  of  Syria.  From 
thence,  in  his  ktten  to  the  senate,  be  dechnmed 
every  intention  or  wish  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
the  empire,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  the  princes  of  Asia,  who  were  eonsi- 
<^ersd  as  confederates  or  allies  of  the  Romans. 
Among  these,  he  gave  to  Tarcondimotus  a  prin 
cipality  in  Cilicia ;  to  Archelftus^  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia ;  to  Herod,  over  and  above  his  ojni  king- 
dom of  Jodea,  the  principality  of  Zemxlorus,  m 
its  neighbourhood.  He  restored  a  prince,  of  the 
name  of  Mithridate^  to  the  kingdom  of  Comma- 
gend,  from  which  his  father  had  been  expellni ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Armenia,  sent 
his  step-son  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  now  about 
twenty  yean  of  aj^,  with  a  commission  to  remove 
Artabazus^  then  in  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  Tiridates,  who  was  still  at  Kome, 
to  be  its  soverpign.  This  revolution  in  Armenia 
however  was^  by  the  death  of  Artabazus,  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects^  in  part  eflfected 
before  the  arrival  of  Tiberius. 

While  the  emperor  was  thus  employed  in  the 
provinces,  the  ordinary  succession  of  magistrates 
took  place  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  being  named 
consul,  together  with  Caius  Sentius,  again  de- 
clined the  title,  without  recommending  a  substi- 
tute. Ghreat  animosities  arose  among  the  candi- 
dates for  this  honour.  Agrippa  had  been  called 
away  into  Gbul,  upon  an  alarm  received  on  the 
Grerman  frontier,  and  from  thence  into  Spain,  to 
quell  another  revolt  of  the  Asturesand  Cantabri. 
In  his  absence  the  consul  Sentius  and  the  senate, 
unable  to  repress  the  tumults,  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  still  in  Asia,  to  know 
his  pleasure  respecting  the  election,  and^  in  re- 
turn, had  a  fresh  proof  of  his  magnanimity  and 
candour  in  the  recommendation  w  Lucretius^  a 
known  partisan  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  those, 
who  being  among  the  proscribed,  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre. 

Augustus,  during  his  stey  in  Syria,  had  ac- 
counts of  the  birth  of  a  grandson  Caius,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter 
Julia,  and  had  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
U.  C.  734.  by  which  the  senate  annexed  thean- 
C  Antiiw  niversary  of  this  birth  to  the  days  of 
sitMminug.  public  rejoicing.  On  his  way  to 
Q.  Lueretbu  Italy,  he  passed  another  winter  in 
j?^'?!7«A"  ®*™°®»  where  he  received  the  amhas- 
M.  vi$tu^u^^^^  ^^  many  nations,  and  among 
FipBanius  these,  an  embassy  from  India,  at- 
J9grippa.  tended  with  a  numerous  retinue^  and 
^^j^^  9ii0,  charged  with  a  variety  of  presents.* 
«.  g^jj  ^jjj^j  probably  most  entertained 
the  curious  in  the  western  world,  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  Indian  sage  or  Brahmin,  who  having 
taken  his  resolution  to  die,  was  ambitious  to  make 
his  exit  in  presence  of  the  Roman  court  Being 
indulged  in  this  desire,  and  flattehxl  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators^  he 
prepared  a  funeral  pile,  which  he  set  on  fire,  ^pd 
with  much  ostentation  and  ^vity,  threw  him* 
self  into  the  midst  of  it^    His  tomb  was  marked 


4  Among:  thsse  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  a 
ten  cubiii  lonf,  though  it  appears  fVom  Sneionias. 
lib.  zv.  p.  719,  that  a  snake  of  a  much  sreater  lenftli  wa» 
exhibited  in  the  public  spectacles  at  Rome,  fifty  eaUta^ 
Sueton.  in  Ausost  c  43. 

9  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  U V. «.  &  10»  U.  V«U.  Pat  lib.  M.  c  m 
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with  the  Ibllowing  nifleriptioo.  '*  Here  lies  Tsi^ 
menii  or  Tarxnenocfaegae,  en  Indian  of  Baivoaa, 
vho^  in  the  manner  of  hU  country,  ended  hie 
days  by  a  voluntary  death.*' <  In  such  acttona, 
tve  may  perceive  tlie  powerful  attraction  of  ghny, 
firom  whatever  sort  of  perlbzmanoe  it  be  sup- 
posed to  arise. 

When  the  emperor's  intended  letum  was  an- 
nounced at  Rome,  many  honours  were  decreed  to 
hinii  all  of  which  he  declined,  except  that  of  hav- 
ing an  altar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jufiiter 
Redux,  and  that  of  havins  the  day  of  his  arrival 
inserted,  under  the  title  Augustalia,  among  the 
Eestivals  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  prepared  to 
ffo  fo|f  h  in  procession  to  meet  hmi ;  but  either 
nom  an  avendon  to  pageantry,  which  he  ever 
shunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve  some 
porpnse,  or  from  a  desire  of  procuring  fresh  enco- 
miums of  moderation,  he  made  his  entry  in  the 
night  to  avoid  tins  compliment  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  procured  nsolutions  of  the  senate 
maa  people,  promoting  Tibefius,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Livia,  to  the  rank  of  pretor,  and  bestow- 
ing on  Drusus^  the  younger  brother,  the  privilege 
of  standing  for  any  of  tbe  ancient  honours  of  the 
comrnonwealth  five  years  before  the  legal  ace. 
He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  the  omce 
of  censor,  with  a  new  titJe^  that  of  inspector  of 
manners,^  for  five  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such 
an  authority  was  wanting  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  disorders  committed  m  the  late  canvass  for 
the  election  of  consuls  ;^  but,  as  the  period  was 
near  approaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the 
form  of  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable 
that  he  chose  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
censor,  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  this  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up^  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  may  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  members,  and  for  substituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emperor  vras  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  to  efifect 
his  purpose;  but,  notwithstanding  tins  circum- 
stance, his  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for  {lal- 
liatives^  and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to  divide 
the  odram  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure.  He 
gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was  be- 
come too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself  with 
an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them,  without 
stating  any  perBonal  objection.  He  at  first  fno- 
posed  to  take  upon  huxiself  only  the  nomination 
of  thir^  member^  and  under  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  should  name  the  most  worthy.  These  thirty, 
under  a  like  solemn  oath,  were  directed  each,  to 
jnve  in  a  list  of  five,  whi«^  would  have  made  up 
tne  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  these, 
if  they  had  been  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  would 
have  probably  maife  the  first  part  of  tne  roll.  But 
as  he  was  in  many  instances  disappointed  and 
displeased  with  the  choice  that  was  mad&  he  se- 
lected only  thirty  of  tbe  whole,  to  whom  ne  nve 
the  same  directions  as  belbre,  each  to  name  five; 
but  bcnng  equally  dissatisfied  with  this  new  no- 
mination, be  took  the  whole  on  himself;  and 
alleging,  that  the  officer  who  collected  the 


•  Strabo.  ttb.  xv.  p.  790. 


had  made  some  niitalDM,  and  tiM  many,  who 
were  thus  proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate, 
had  necessary  avocations  in  Um  provinces^  he 
imdertook,  by  his  own  authority,  to  refimn  the 
list  This  task,  however,  he  perfarmed  Older  so 
much  apprehension  of  duiger  lo  his  pinon,  tbtft, 
as  in  the  former  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he 
carried  armour  under  his  ebthes,  and  had  a  guard 
of  ten  chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapoms, 
who  had  orders  not  to  admit  above  one  person  at 
a  time  to  approach  him.*  By  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  eensuraa,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemiea,  or 
he  himself  at  least  took  such  unpressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occasioned  some  trials  and  execuiSons,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  countenct  or  prevent  the  oonspi- 
raaes  which  were  forming  aninst  him.* 

Upon  observing  how  nrach  the  emperor  w«s 
alarmed,  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  as  an  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  the  danger  to  which  he  wis 
exposed,  that  the  members  shouU  take  arms,  and 
in  certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  the  night  in 
the  palace.  "I  am  unfortunately  addicSed  to 
snore,"  said  Antistios  Lubeo^  who  still  possessed 
some  remains  of  the  republioan  spirit,  ^  and  am 
afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in 
the  igoti-chamber  of  the  prince."  ^ 

The  period  for  which  Augustus 
U.  G.  735.  hsd  aeoepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  charge  of  part  of 
£jS!Sw  ^*  provinces  being  about  to  expire, 
MnreeiUntu.  ^  repeated  the  form  of  Ins  lesigna* 
Oi-Cbmettiu  ti<m,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
LentMhu.  game  bis  trust,  though  but  for  a  tenn 
^^jT.  IQmo,  Qf  five  years  longer.  Amrippa  being 
now  the  son-in^w  of  ue  empersr, 
and  the  first  in  his  fiivour,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
relation,  was  joined  with  him  for  the  same  term 
of  five  yean,  in  the  character  of  tribune  of  the 
people. 

During  the  preceding  part  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, Augustus  baa  affected  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  the  mifitary  department, 
ortotheprovinoesoommittedtohisoiafge.  In  the 
dty,  or  in  civil  affairs,  he  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  temporaiy 
office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period  upon 
which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seoned  to  nave 
thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more  direct 
authority.  He  aoourdingly  received  fifora  the  se- 
nate, «n  appointment  of  perpetual  extncordinaiy 
consul,  to  be  preceded  in  all  public  appeannoes 
brv  twelve  lii^rs^  and  in  the  senate  to  have  « 
chair  of  state  pjaoBd  between  the  ordinary  consuls 
of  the  year.  He  likewise  received  unlimited  au- 
thority to  enact  laws,  to  the  observance  of  whicb, 
the  senate  offered  to  bind  themselves  bv  oath. 
In  this,  he  took  occasion  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
moderation,  by  preventing  the  oath  to  be  admi- 
nistered; but  hd  proceeded  from  henceforward 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with  fower  dis- 
guises than  he  had  formerly  employed. 

Prerogatives)  hitherto  assumed  under  the  name 
of  some  ordinary  magistracy,  were  comnutted  to 
officers^  acting  Ib^  the  appointment  of  Cssarj  and 
by  his  sole  autnorit3r.  Among  these^  may  be 
nombefed  the  inspectiDn  of  the  public  works;  of 
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fi0  hii^wajra;  ^  iMngaiixm  of  the  riyer;  tbe 
niarkete)*  tke  paUic  gmnaries ;  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  or  govenmient  of  the  city,  which 
was  now  committed  to  a  miiitary  prefect  or  go- 
vernor. Other  new  insHttitbiw  were  made,  to 
remedy  evils  of  a  recent  date. 

From  ibe  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Italy  had  re- 
mained subject  to  many  disorders.  The  inha- 
bitants, ailing  the  dangers  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  m  their  persons  and  i^ropeities, 
continued  to  form  into  bands,  and  taking  arms, 
under  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employed 
those  arms  for  lawless  purposes;  robbed,  mur- 
dered, or  by  force  connnod  to  labour  in  their 
workhouses  many  innocent  passengers,  whether 
fineemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
question  or  violate,  under  the  appeUation  of  dis- 
merly  persons.  To  remedy  this  evil,  guards 
were  poirted  at  proper  intervals,  and  a  species  of 
military  patrole  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  orders  to  protect  travefieTS,  to  inspect 
the  workhouses  or  receptacles  of  labouring  slaves, 
and  to  suppress  all  associations,  besides  Uioee  of 
the  ancient  corporations.' 

By  the  same  authority  Augustas  revived  some 
obsoiete  laws,  and  save  instructions  to  put  them 
in  fisroe :  such  as  the  laws  limiting  expense,  re- 
straining adultery,  lewdness,  and  bnbei^,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  wluch  had  been  provided 
to  promote  marriage,  or  to  discourage  celibacy. 
Tbe  limitation  of  expense  may  have  had  its  pro- 
priety under  a  republic,  where  it  is  an  object  of 
state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner  of 
living,  or  by  his  affectation  of  ma^ificence,  to 
ruin  himselj^  or  to  aim  at  dbttnction  above  his 
equals;  but  the  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
now  enforced,  is  not  sj^ially  mentionerl.  It 
was  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  laws  re- 
vived bj  Julius  CiDsar,  and  consequently  the 
same  with  that  of  the  lavra  long  since  obtained, 
under  the  republic,  by  the  tribune  Lidnius,  and 
chiefly  respecting  the  consumption  of  provisions. 

In  limiting  the  excess  of  the  table,  Augustus 
was  himself  a  striking  example  of  sobriety,  being 
extremely  moderate  and  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
wine  and  of  food  ;>  and  with  respect  to  the  other 
objects  of  his  severity,  although  he  himself  was 
not  equally  free  from  imputation,  he  probably 
already  experienced  the  necessity  of  certain  re- 
straints in  his  own  family,  and  very  properly 
thought  it  became  him,  in  the  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, every  where  to  watch  over  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners.  Hia  zeal  to  recommend  mar- 
riase,  and  to  promote  the  settlement  of  families, 
probably  suggested  the  same  measures.^ 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tained a  more  regular  account  of  the  numbers  of 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  watehful  of  their  population,  even 
when  th^  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dimi- 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  e.  17. 
S  Bueton.  in  Octav   c  33. 

3  In  bi«  ordinary  diet,  when  he  wanted  nourish- 
naent,  tia  eat  a  liule  bread,  with  sotoa  dried  fruit, 
without  observing  any  stated  time  for  his  meals.  He 
ordered  his  table  indeed  to  be  regularly  terred ;  but  he 
himaeir  joined  the  company  irrefruiarly,  often  after 
they  were  eet,  and  ftequeuUy  left*  them  before  they 
were  done,  and  insisted  that  he  should  not  be  disturb- 
•d  in  thia  freedom  by  any  eeivmony  of  waiting  fhr  him, 
•r  by  any  trouUesoBM  atlentioa  whatever.  Sueton. 
inOrtav.  e.7S,73.7«,77. 

4  Stacioa.  km  Oetav.  c.  C9l 


nutionofit  They  made  laws  to  enoouragn  nar- 
riage,  when  the  advantages  eajofyed  ay  any 
Roman  citizen,  as  &ther  of  a  fiuiuly,  were  cT 
themselves  a  sufficient  encouragement  Augnslas 
being  to  revive  those  laws,  produced  and  read  in 
the  senate  a  speech  at  that  time,  still  extant, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Matellus  Knmidi- 
cus  on  this  subject,  about  a  hundred  years  befora 
the  present  date. 

Even  so  fitr  back,  under  the  republic,  the  de- 
cline of  domestic  manners  may  have  begun  to  be 
felt  Licentiousness  and  want  of  economy  may 
have  already  broke  into  the  estabNshmimt  of 
Roman  families ;  disorders  happening  in  the  slate 
of  matrimony,  may  have  deterred  the  single  finom 
embracing  it.  But  if  the  effect  of  such  circum- 
stances then  began  to  appear,  how  much  more 
may  we  suppose  that  the  destructive  dvil  waiv, 
which  followed ;  the  removal  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  to  make  way  fat  strangers  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  most  have  operated  to  vednoe 
the  numbers  p€  the  peoplel  These  troubles  end- 
ing in  military  goyemment ;  the  uncertainty  of 
every  man's  conaition  depending  on  the  will  of 
a  master;  fear,  melancholy,  and  dejection,  felt 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  fiillen  republ^  may  have 
completed  the  accumulation  of  r^ils,  and  the 
effect  may  have  suggested  to  Augustus  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  encouragepient  of  population ;  mao- 
much,  that  the  extension  and  application  of  them 
became  a  principal  object  of  his  reign. 

Suetonius,  as  usual  In  his  manner,  without 
regard  to  dates,  brings  into  one  view  many  par- 
ticulars  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  relating  to 
this  subject  Among  these,  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  augmented  the  rowards  of  marriage,  and  the 
penalties  on  celibacy.^  That  he  oomeCimes 
brought  forward  the  children  of  his  own  ftmily 
into  the  place  of  public  assembly,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  profit  by  that  example ;  but  that 
his  zeal  in  this  matter  was  far  mm  being  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  peoplei  That  he  was  frequently 
accosted  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, with  gene-ral  cries  of  aversion ; — had  repre- 
sentations from  citizens  of  Tank,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  support  the  extravagance  of  women 
educated  in  hign  condition,  and  was  oUiecd  to 
correct  many  of  the  edicts  he  at  first  haa  pub- 
lished, and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigour ; — that, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  families, 
he  permitted  free  and  noble  citizens  to  marry 
emancipated  slaves  fi — that  the  law,  neveithelesii, 
was  still  eluded; — ^that  pretended  marriages 
were  contracted  with  children  or  females  under 
age,  and  the  completion  of  course  indefinitely  de- 
ferred i'  that  to  prevent  such  evasions  or  frauds, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  marriage  could  be  legally 
contracted  with  any  female  under  ten  years  o? 
age,  nor  the  completion  of  any  marriage  be  de- 
layed above  two  years  after  tHc  date  of  the  sup- 
posed contract* 

As  it  was  proposed  to  multiply  marriages,  so 
it  appeared  likewise  of  consequence  to  render 
the  dissolution  of  those  already  formed  more  dif- 
ficult, and  to  lay  divorces  and  sepamtioRs  under 
proportional  restraints.*  Under  this  wretched 
policy  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  that  where  maa- 


5  Dfo.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c.  16    6  Ibid. 

7  Sueton.  in  Oeuv.  t  M.    9  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  Ilv.  c  It 

9  Buaioa.  ia  Oetav.  a.  M. 
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•  kind  ofe  happy,  naton  has  pfiovtded  infficienk 
'  inducements  to  mairiage.  Tne  aovenign,  who 
chaiged  hinttelf  with  the  care  of  the  people, 
eeemed  to  consider  a  state  into  which  mankind 
axe  poweilnllj  led,  hy  the  most  irresistiUe  calls 
of  anection,  passkm  and  desire,  as  a  kind  of 
workhouse  into  which  they  must  be  driven  bv 
the  goad  and  the  whip,  or  a  prison  in  whkh 
they  must  be  detained  under  bars  and  fetters  of 
iron.  The  people  seemed  to  feel  themselves  be- 
come the  propert;^  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  multiply,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjects ;  and  they  resisted  this  pert 
of  his  administration,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  the  state  of  degraoation  into 
which  they  were  fallen. 

Augustus,  in  this  second  period 
XT.  C.  736.  of  his  reign,  while  he  extended  the 

exercise  of  his  power,  still  endea- 
C.  FuruiMt,  voured  to  disguise  it  under  some 
£*/^"*  forms  or  regulations  of  the  ancient 
^u^Umo,  constitution.  For  this  purpose,  he 
JBtat.  45.  '    revived    the   kiws  against  bribery, 

those  against  taking  fees  for  the 
pleading  of  causes,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  thia  he  so  far 
mistook  tlie  situation  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  people,  as  to  revive  laws  against  bribery,  after 
there  ceasied  to  be  any  free  election ;  the  laws 
against  accepting  of  fees^^  for  pleading  of  causes, 
after  all  the  motives  wluch  formeny  induced 
senators  to  lend  their  gratuitous  protection,  had 
ceased  to  exist  ;>^  the  law  imposing  a  fine  upon 
members  of  the  senate  conung  too  late  to  their 
places,  afler  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  which  the  emperor 
enforced  his  own  decrees.'^  In  these  instances, 
then,  we  must  suppose  that  Augustus,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  his  policy,  revived  the  laws  of 
the  republic,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed  that 
the  republic  was  still  in  existence.  But  not^ 
withstanding  his  attention,  by  these  and  other 
methods,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usurpation, 
he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  his  sub- 
jects, nor  even  the  animadversion  of  buflbons,  to 
whom  some  degrees  of  freedom  or  of  petulance 
are  permitted,  luter  they  are  withheld  from  every 
one  else.  Having  banished  a  player  of  the  name 
of  Pylades,  for  a  difierence  with  another  player 
of  the  name  of  Bathyllus,  he    afterwards^  to 

1>lraae  the  people,  recalled  Pylades ;  and  giving 
lim  some  admonition  to  be  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour for  the  future :  "  That  is  a  jest,'*  said 
the  other,  "for  the  more  that  the  people  are 
occupied  with  our  quarrels,  the  better  for  you."i> 
Tne  em})eror  having  lemained  at  Rome  about 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
period  of  his  rngn,  continued,  or  began  to  carry 
on  many  works  lor  the  ornament,  magnificence, 
or  convenience  of  the  citv.  Te  defray  the  ex- 
fK^nse  of  such  works,  he  laid  persons,  who  had 
obtained  a  triumph,  or  any  militaiy  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  spoils ; 
And  by  these  means,  perhaps,  made  some  omcers 
|)ay  for  their  vanity  more  than  they  had  taken 


10  Lex  Cincia.  The  oOender  was  subjected  to  a 
firt**.  equal  to  double  the  fee  he  had  accepted. 

11  Uadpf  the  republic,  the  character  of  an  abl^ 
pleader  led  to  the  highest  preferments  and  honours  of 
tlv'  stale. 
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from  the  enemy.  HewBsmppoacdtobeUmsh 
of  military  honours,  which  in  reality  b^m  to 
lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  nature,  being 
mere  badges  of  court  favour,  not  as  formerly, 
the  evidence  or  record  of  signal  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
victorious  armies,  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  It 
may  be  observed,  as  an  evidence,  how  much  the 
triumph  was  fallen  in  its  value,  that,  for  some 
advantage  gained  over  the  Garamantes,^  an^ 
obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  it  was  bestowed  on  Balbus,  a 
native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  but  newly  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  citizen ;  while  it  was  declined 
by  Agrippa,  to  whom  it  was  due  for  his  eminent 
servk%s,  and  who  considered  it  as  a  piece  (tf 
empty  pageantry,  which  could  add  nothing  to 
the  consideration  he  already  enjoyed.^* 

About  this  time  Augustus  re- 
U.  C.  736.  ceived  an  accession  to  his  family 
JIugMtt  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  another  grandson, 

II  iM^JEttX.    ^  ^^  name  of  Lucius,  toe  second 
45.    ' .  son  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter 

Julia;  and  by  adopting  both  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  and,  by  the  same  act, 
published  the  destination  of  bis  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festivals,  which  were  instituted 
on  this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  alarms 
which  were  received  at  once  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Historians  give  us.  a  list  of  par- 
U.  C.  737.  ticulars,  exhibiting  the  troubles  to 
£.  D9mitin»  which  SO  extensive  a  territoiy  was 
Akenobar-  still  exposed.  The  Commenii  and 
bus,  F.  Cor.  Venones,  nations  inha^ttng  the 
SiiJiJrt  ^  valleys  of  the  Alps,  w«e  in  arms. 
ifSojktut  "^he  Panonii  and  Norisd  had  at- 
4fi.  *  '  tacked  Istria.  The  Danthsleti 
and  Scordisci  had  invad^l  Mace- 
donia. The  Sauromata  had  passed  the  Danube. 
Some  cantons,  both  of  Dalmatia  and  Spain,  had 
revolted.  The  Sicambri,  Usupetes,  and  Tench- 
teri,  German  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 
having  seized  on  the  Italian  tradere  who  fre- 
quented their  countiy,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  punishing  slaves,  nuled  than 
to  the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  Gaul  They  surprued  and  put 
to  flight  a  party  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
by  Lollius  to  observe  their  motions.  In  pursuit 
of  this  advantage,  they  fell  in  with  the  main 
body,  commanded  by  LoUius  himself  equally 
unpreinred  to  receive  them,  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss,  and  with  the  disgrace  of 
leaving  the  standard  of  one  of  the  legions  in  tha 
^nds  of  his  enemies. i< 

These  revolts  of  the  frontier  provinces,  or  m- 
cursions  of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  ages, 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  first  signal 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  emperor.'^  It 
was  supposed  to  have  greatly  affected  him,  and 
to  have  caused  the  resolution  which  he  took  t| 
pass  the  Alps^  and  to  superintend,  in  person,  the 
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mawuiw  thai  wete  iMoeaBary  to  yeptir  this  loas. 
BQfl  ^epirtuTe  from  Rome,  however,  at  thU 
time,  b  likewin  awribed  to  other  motivea.  He 
nad  now,  for  about  two  yeant  been  ezpoaed  in 
the  city  to  the  animadversion  and  cemmre  which 
a  people  attU  petulant  though  not  free^  were 
readj,  on  ao  near  a  view,  to  b^tow  on  his  person 
and  government;  and  it  was  part  of  his  policy 
to  wMidraw,  at  proper  intervals,  from  the  obser- 
vatien  of  such  a  people,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
lespect  and  aothoiitv  which  too  much  familiarity 
is  apt  to  impair.  He  accordingly  took  occasion 
fnm  these  alarms,  on  the  west  and  nGtihem 
frontier,  to  absent  himself  from  the  city;  and 
despatched  Agrippa  at  the  same  time,  into  Asia, 
where  a  contest  which  had  arisen  respet^g  the 
suooesnon  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  re- 
quired iiis  presence. 

The  emperor,  leaving  the  administiation  of 
aflain  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Statilios  Taurus, 
set  oat  for  Granl,  accompanied  by  Mecsnas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  pratoi^  who  made 
a  part  of  his  court  At  his  arrival  in  Graul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had 
taken  on  the  approach  of  the  German  invaders, 
who,  not  being  prepared  to  make  a  continual 
war  beyond  their  own  boundaries,  had  repassed 
the  Rhme.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  receive  the 
representatbns  that  were  made  to 
him  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  province.  Amonff  these  are 
mentioned  complaints  of  extortion 
on  the  part  of  the  governor.  This 
ofiicer,  though  now  bearing  a  Ro- 
man name,  that  of  Lidnius,  was 
himself  a  native  of  Graul,  and  had 
been  a  slave  in  the  fomily  of  Julius 
Cssar.  Having  become  by  the  bounty  of  his 
master,  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was 
afterward  ffmdually  raised,  by  Augustus  himself, 
to  the  height  of  his  present  comnumd,  in  which 
be  conumtted  enormous  oppressimis.  Being 
convicted  of  the  crimes  which  were  laid  to  hu 
charge,  it  is  said,  that  the  money  of  which  he 
had  robbed  the  province  was  selxed,  but  not  re- 
turned to  the  owners.* 

While  the  (Germans  fled  from  Gaul  upon  the 
report  of  the  emperor's  approach,  the  revolto  of 
the  Commenii  and  Venones,  of  the  Panonii  and 
Ligures  Commati,  were  quelled  at  the  same 
time  by  the  difl^nt  officen  who  had  been  em- 
ptoyed  against  them.  The  Rheti  and  Vendelici, 
nations  inhabiting  the  valley  of  Trent,  'javmg 
been  kmg  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ro- 
man trader^  of  making  incundons  into  Ghiul, 
and  even  into  Italy,  were  attacked  first  by 
Drusus^  the  vounger  of  the  sons  of  Livia,  and 
being  foreed  mm  their  own  country,  moved  in 
a  hMtile  manner  into  the  Roman  province, 
where  they  were  received  by  Tiberius^  at  the 
head  of  a  eonsiderable  army ;  and  being  pressed 
at  onoe  by  both  the  brothen,  were  obhged  to 
make  their  submisBion,  and  to  soflfer  the  greater 
part  of  their  men,  able  to  carry  arms,  to  be  trans- 
planted into  other  countriee.^ 

The  peace  being  thus  established  on  the  side 
of  Germany,  the  emperor  applied  himself  to 
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restore  some  cites  whicfa  had  gone  to  nim  in 
different  jMurto  of  the  empire,  and  to  phut  near 
cotonies  m  Gaol  and  in  Spain.  Whether  these 
were  settlemento  provided  for  the  veterans  and 
Emeriti,  by  dispossessing  the  andent  inhabi- 
tants, or  new  plantotions  made  in  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands,  is  uncertain.  Saetooios 
informs  us,  that  no  less  than  twenty-eight  dif^ 
ferent  colonies  were  settled  ui  Itely,  towns  built, 
and  funds  allotted  to  defray  the  expense  of 
these  newly  established  communities ;  and  that 
persons,  who  had  filled  an5r  office  of  magistncj 
m  these  cobniee^  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
elections  at  Rome. 

Among  the  acts  of  Augustus,  during  bis  pro- 
gress in  Gaul,  are  mentioned  the  effecte  of^his 
attention  to  the  favourite  object  of  enoounging 
population,  virith  the  premiums  he  gave,  wherever 
he  passed,  to  such  persons  as  presented  him  with 
numerous  families  of  children;*  it  ii  mentioned, 
that  the  city  of  Paphos  being  destrojred  by  an 
earthquake,  he  gave  orders  to  have  it  remiilt ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  patronage,  gave 
the  inhabitante  leave  to  change  the  name  to 
Augustar^  that  he  restored  to  the 
people  of  Cyiicum  in  Bitbynia, 
the  privileges  of  which  he  himself 

__    ^ ,.     had  lately  deprived  them :  that  his 

uiuuhH  o"^  ^  le-estoblish  the  king  of 
jtuguH. '  Pentus  in  possession  of  the  Bos- 
""'  '  phorus^  whicn  had  been  usurped  by 
a  pretended  descendant  of  Mithri- 
dates^  being  successfully  executed 
received  the  report  of  this  service 
^  it  communicated  to  the  aenate^ 
And  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumphhaving  been oflered  to  Agrippa,  on 
this  occasion,  vras  again  declined.* 
Augustus  had  now  passed  above  two  yeaia  in 
Ghiul,  and  obtained  the  end  for  which 
U.  C.  740.  he  went,  whether  of  a  temporary  re 
oess  from  Rome,  or  of  making  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  security 
6f  the  province.  Leaving  Drasos, 
the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Una,  to 
command  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  con- 
tinne  the  inilitery  services  he  bad 
lately  begun  among  the  Alps,  be 
himself  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italir. 
But,  willing  to  avoid  the  crowds  whidi  usually 
advanced  to  receive  him  on  his  approach  to  tbe 
city,  he  made  his  entry  in  the  xnght  Tbe  se- 
nate, however,  not  to  lose  anv  opportunity  of 
paying  their  court,  ordered  to  be  erected,  in  the 
usual  place  of  their  assembly,  an  altar,  on  winch 
to  ofier  a  sscrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe 
return;  and  to  signalize  the  occasion  by  aomc 
circumstance  of  a  gracious  nature,  resolved,  that, 
from  this  date,  whatever  criminal  within  the  city 
presented  his  prayer  for  forgiveness  to  tbe  empe- 
ror in  penon,  should  obtain  his  psrdon.  Both 
these  flattering  decrees,  presented  to  him  on  the 
day  of  liis  amvai,  he  rejected.  On  the  foUowing 
day,  he  received  the  salutations  of  tbe  people  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,<  ordered  tbe  baths  to  be  threwn 
open  to  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  such 
places  to  be  given  at  bis  own  expenae.    Prom 
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ibis  ceremony  he  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and 
fioinff  up  to  the  statoe  of  Jupiter,  itript  the 
JatiTel  from  his  fiiscee,  and  laid  this  badge  of  his 
victory  at  the  feet  of  the  pedestal  He  then  as- 
sembled the  senate ;  bat  excusing  himself  from 
speaking,  on  account  tjf  a  hoatsenesa^  he  delivered 
a  {Hiper  to  be  read  by  his  qucstor,  containing  a 
summary  of  bis  late  operations  in  the  provinces, 
and  some  new  regulations,  by  which  the  army, 
for  the  future,  were  to  be  irovemed.? 

Augustus  had  graduaBy,  since  hu  access! 
to  the  government^  of  the  empire,  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  legions^  and  par- 
ticularly to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  military 
character,  by  forbidding  the  admission  of  slaves. 
From  this  rule  he  never  departed,  except  either 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  which  required 
sadden  augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ing UQiticular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  city- 
watcti,  appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  other 
(fisorders.  And  he  succeeded  so  &r  in  restoring 
the  discipline,  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
times  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enough,  on  different  occasions,  to  dismiss,  with- 
out any  provision  or  reward,  all  such  as  pre- 
sumed to  make  any  demands  in  a  mutinous 
manner.  He  had  entirely  disbanded  the  tenth 
legion  for  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  the 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
men  as  gave  way  iMefore  an  enemy,  and  punish- 
ed with  death  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whether 
in  officers  or  private  men.  Less  offences  he 
punished  with  some  species  of  ignominy  or  dis- 
grace, as,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unamSxi  before  the  general's  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace.' 

By  the  regulations  now  presented  to  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  the  term  of  military  service 
was  fixed,  if  in  the  pnetorian  bands,  at  twelve 
y^re;  if  in  the  legions,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
this  term,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
claim  his  discharge. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  the  course  of  the 
late  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans^  at  their 
dismission,  with  grants  of  land ;  a  practice  which 
taught  the  armies  to  covet  the  possessions  of 
their 'fellow-citizens,  and  to  seek  for  pretences 
against  them,  which,  in  reality,  rendered  that 
species  of  property  extremely  insecure.  But 
Augustus  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sumcient  authority  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  to 
substitute,  for  these  grants  of  land,  a  gratuity  in 
money.*  By  publishing  his  regulation  on  this 
subject,  he  greatly  quieted. the  fears  and  appre- 
hensioos  under  which  the  pacific  inhabitants  la- 
boured in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor  Were  like- 
wise required,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pre- 
serve the  mask  under  wnich  he  wished  to  con- 
duct his  government.  The  senate,*  tHough 
maii|tained  in  all  its  formalities,  was  observed 
to  have  no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted. 
The  civil  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 
a  conspicuous  servitude.  Many  families  of  sena- 
tors were  gone  to  decay,  (|nd  those  who  were 
called  into  supply  their  places,  either  had  not, 
or  denied  that  they  had  the  legal  qualification. 
The  titles  of  magistracy  continued  for  some  time 
t6  be  coveted,  on  account  of  the  rank  which 
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they  were  siippc»ed  tobsatowr;  but  the  finqueHogr 
and  prostitution  of  such  honours  now  rendeiea 
them  contemptible  ;io  and,  in  some  degree  al* 
ready  an  object  of  that  lidicule  which  is  so  wdl 
expressed  by  the  aatiivit  in  writings  of  a  lategi 
date.u 

To  relieve  senaton^  in  |iBrt,  of  the  huidena 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to. 
bear,  the  emperor,  while  yet  in  Gaul,  save  diseo* 
tions  that  the  ten  judges,  who  dedded  ia  aA 
(^estions  relating  to  public  sales  and  cenfiaca* 
tions,  the  three  inspectors  <^  the  ooin,i3  the  o& 
ficers  who  had  chares  of  public  exeeutionB^i'  and 
the  wardens  of  the  streets  and  highwiyaH 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  taken  from  tne 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  the  practice  to 
decline,  not  only  servile  or  burdensome  offices 
of  this  sort,^  but  likewise  what  had  been  tha 
highest  stations  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  force  the  acoeptanoe  of  them 
under  actual  penalties.  At  first,  all  who  had 
been  qusstors^  if  still  under  forty  years  of  age. 
were  draughted  by  lot  for  the  superior  offices  ;>• 
all  likewise  who  had  been  qunston,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate,  if  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age^  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  the 
senate. 

From  this  (breed  enrolment  or  . 
however,  which  may  be  considered  asa  (, 
press  for  senators  and  oflficen  of  state,  wen  ok* 
eluded  all  such  as  had  any  bodily  defbrmi^  of 
blemish,  or  who  wanted  the  legal  estate.  In 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  senators  the  paitiei 
themselves  were  examuied,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigate  the  tivth.  Such  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 
ptemal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  their  own  manner  of  life.*^ 

In  the  sequel  of  these  measures)  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  com* 
monweaJth,  and  to  support  the  formalities  of  a 
civil  institution,  it  is  probable,  although  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians,  that  Augus- 
tus accepted  of  a  prokingation  of  his  power  fb« 
other  five  years  ;>'  and  again  assumed  A|prippa 
with  himself  into  the  office  of  tribune  for  tiie 
same  term.  The  ceremony  of  -this  resignatioQ 
became,  by  degrees^  a  matter  of  form,  uid  his 
resumption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  by 
sports  and  entertainments,  which  rendered  the 
occasion  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  time  a  theatre,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Marcellua,  was  finished  and  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  A  procession  of  noble  youth 
was  led  by  Caius  the  son  of  Agriopa,  and 
adoptive  son  of  the  emperw.  Six  hunored  Afri- 
can wild  beasts  were  baited  in  the  cirous,  and 
amoiyg  them  a  ti^er,  it  bemg  the  first  time  that 
thii  ai4malraade  its  appearance  at  Rome.!* 
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msntiensd  aboat  hte  tweotietbyeac.  or  fin  yaantflflr 
this  daie»  ttaat  heaeoepisd of  it  fMr  tea ysaa asfs* 
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In  ooAtimmtion  of  these  entertainment  Julas, 
.he  «Hi  of  Antony,  bein^  prsBtor,  celebrated  the 
utrtb-day  of  Aii^flttw  with  the  most  expensive 
•hows,  and  in  his  pablic  character  entertained 
the  senate,  together  with  the  emperor  himself, 
•t  a  feast  in  the  capitol.1 
-  TiberiiM,  at  the  same  time»  in  performance  of 
•  TOW  wblch  he  had  made  ibr  the  emperor's  safe 
return  from  bis  last  excursion  to  the  provinces, 

Sve  splendid  entertainmentSb  Havmg  intro- 
iced  Caius  Cosar,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's 
adoptive  sons,  and  placed  him  by  himself  in  the 
jvnstor's  chair  at  the  theatre,  he  was  received  by 
thepeoide  with  shouts  of  applause. 

The  emperor,  however,  ^ve  signs  of  displea- 
sure. **  Such  premature  honours,"  he  said, 
<'ooald  only  serve  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  with  presumption  and  pride."^ 

About  this  time  died  the  famous 
U.  C.  740.  triumvir  M.  JEmiUus  Lepidus,  for- 
merly the  associate  or  the  tool  of 
jiMguit.  Octavius  and  Antony,  in  the  execu- 
15mo.  JStaL  ij^n  of  their  designs  against  the  re- 
^*  public    While  he  was  subservient 

to  the  interest  of  these  competitora,  he  was  al- 
lowed, in  appearance,  to  hola  a  third  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  real  abili- 
ties or  persona]  authority,  he  ceased  to  be  of  any 
eomequence  the  moment  he  presumed  to  act 
Ibr  himself,  and  was  too  incoosiderable,  even  to 
be  an  object  of  resentment  to  those  he  had  injured. 

Augustus  had  suffered  this  fallen  rival  to  re- 
main, daring  his  life,  in  the  dignity  of  Pontiff, 
and,  by  keeping  him  in  public  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  consolation  even  of  being  forgotten.* 
The  emperor,  though  himself  desirous  to  hold 
this  sacred  character,  and  freqiiently  pressed,  by 
his  flatterers,  to  supplant  Lepidus,  was  too  cau- 
tious to  violate  any  supposed  religious  institution, 
and  too  politic  to  trifle  with  acknowledged  rights, 
of  which  he  meant,  on  occasion,  to  avail  himiselC 
But  upon  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect to  assume  the  only  dignity  which  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  accumulation  of  prero- 
gatives united  in  bis  own  person. 

Agiippa  had  returned  to  Rome,  about  the 
aame  timsb  with  the  emperor ;  but  soon  had  o&- 
cask>n  again  to  depart  from  Italy, 
U.  C.  741.  being  sent  to  ouell  a  rebellion  that 
broke  out  in  Panonia.  Upon  his 
M  TaUriu*  arrival  in  this  country,  finding  the 
p*a3£S«j  M'ti^es  already  subdued  by  the  fear 
Os^mte  *  of  his  approacn,  he  accepted  of  their 
Mtg^  mTU    submission ;  and  though  still  in  the 


C  rajriM$  depth  of  winter,  set  out  on  his  retnin 
^«*l«i«  to  Rome.  After  he  had  r«^»aiid 
the  seas,  on  his  way  through  Caro- 
JiufUMi,  pania,  he  was  taken  dangerously  iO. 
16«M,  JEBtoL  Augustus  received  the  aooounts  nf 
^-  his  danger,  while  he  was  exhifaitina 

sports  to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
his  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  left  the  dty 
immediately  to  attend  his  firiend ;  but  came  too 
late,  and  after  he  expired. 

This  great  man  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  the  republic.  Qe  had  mag- 
nanimity enough  to  have  relied  on  his  personal 
qualities  alone  Tor  considemtion  and  honour,  and 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  its 
happiest  ag:e ;  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  tiine% 
and  the  principles  of  fidelity  to  the  friend  who 
trusted  him,  he  became  a  |)Tincipa]  support  of  the 
monarchy.  His  great  abilities  being  employed 
to  maintain  the  government  and  authority  of  the 
prince,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  employed 
in  acts  of  justice  and  moderation  to  the  people, 
he  was  neither  an  obiect  of  jealousy  to  the  one, 
nor  of  envy  to  the  otner. 

It  was  a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  to 
have  found  sucn  an  officer,  and  a  mark  of  under- 
standing and  steadiness,  without  jealousy,  and 
without  wavering,  to  have  persevered  in  the 
choice.  In  this,  and  in  some  other  inrfatwyy^ 
Augustus  showed  that  his  talent  was  not  mere 
cunning,  but  a  principle  of  able  conduct,  whkh 
is  tried  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  proper  men.  He  raised  Aj^ppa, 
thougn  not  a  flatterer,  from  a  low  condition,  to 
command  his  forces,  to  preside  in  his  council 
and,  last  of  all,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  own  family. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  finend,  the  emperor  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  principal  mourner,  ac- 
companied Uie  corpse  from  Campania  to  Rome : 
and  naving  it  brought  into  the  forum,  pronounced 
the  funenu  oration,  having,  while  he  ^oke,  a 
screen  placed  between  himself  and  the  desA 
body.  In  order  to  confirm  and  to  increase  the 
regard  that  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
c^sedj  he  not  only  ratified  that  part  of  the  will, 
by  which  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  gardens  and 
his  baths  to  toe  puUic,  but  in  his  name  also  made 
farther  additions  to  the  legacy. 

Julia,  at  the  death  of  her  nusband,  was  again 
pre^ant,  and  bore  a  thiid  son,  who,  from  the 
family  of  his  fiither,  and  the  dicumstances  of 
his  buth,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Agrippa 
Poethumus.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


iiarriage  of  Julia  vUh  TSberiiu — Death  qf  Drunu — Death  of  Msccma» — Disgrace  of  Julia^ 
War  in  PatunUa — Roman  Legiont  cut  off  in  Cfermany — THberiua  associated  in  the  Empire- 
J^eath  fif  Augustus, 


THE  death  of  Agrippa  made  way  for  Tibe- 
itua  Claudius  Nero^  then  about  twenty-d^t 

years  of  age,  into  a  higher  puce 
U.  C.  73L    than  be  yet  held  in  the  fiunily  and 

confidence  of  the  emperor. 


1  DIa  Cass.  Ub.  hf.  e.  8S,:M. 
3Ibid.cl5. 


S  Ibid,  c  87. 
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jfaput 
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Octavius  had  received  thk  young 
man  in  U^b  arms  of  his  mother 
Livia,  had  observed  the  pnvress  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  and  had.^ven  him  no 
distinguished  place  in  his  favour  during  the  lives 
of  Marcelliis  or  A|^ppa,  to  whom  he  had  sue* 
cessivelv  married  ms  daughter;  but  beiqg  a^ 
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prived  of  both  these  supports,  and  hu  adopted 
children,  Cains  and  Lucias  being  yet  of  tender 
age,  he  was  led  to  receive  Tiberius  as  a  relation, 
the  nearest  to  supply  the  place  of  those  he  had 
lost 

Lim,  by  whose  arts  the^  emperor  now  began 
to  be  governed,  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
historians^  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  own 
conduct,  perfectly  formed  to  the  mind  of  her 
husband.  In  all  matters,  not  only  of  business, 
whether  private  or  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
fitirs  in  which  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
other's  failings,  she  preservci]  or  affected  the 
most  implicit  submission  to  his  will.  She  is  said, 
not  only  to  have  connived  at  his  infidelities,  but 
as  often  as  he  was  inclined  to  diversify  his  plea- 
sures, even  to  have  em^foycd  her  sagacity  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  choice  in  procuring  him  the 
means  of  indulging  his  fancy.  Herself^  the  dupe 
of  no  passion  which  was  likely  to  mislead  her, 
she  never  losPan  opportunity  to  advance  her  fa- 
mily, nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her  purpose, 
by  hastening  improperly  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  Favoured  by  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
minority  of  the  young  Cesars,  she  easily,  with- 
out seeming  to  entertain  any  improper  views  for 
her  son,  procured  his  advancement  He  was  at 
iirst  received  by  the  emperor  as  a  temporary  aid 
in  the  government,  and  afterwards  ta  a  person 
fit  to  become  the  third  husband  of  Julia ;  and  by 
this  connexion  to  occupy  a  rank  in  his  family, 
which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  near- 
est to  h'ls  own. 

Tiberius,  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  in  his  favour,  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father,  having  been  married  to  Vipsania,  the 
daughter  of  AgrippI^  by  whom  he  nad  a  son 
named  Drusus.  He  is  said  to  have  parted,  with 
^reat  reluctance,  from  Vipsania,  then  a  second 
time  pregnant,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  was  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
empire. 

Augustus  had  hitherto  disUnguished,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  person  whom  he 
meant  to  point  out  as  his  successor ;  but,  his  fa- 
mily being  now  become  numerous,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  giving  to  this 
new  son-in-law  precedence  of  his  adopted  chil- 
dren, Caius  and  Lucius,  who,  bearing  the  name 
of  Cttsar,  already  precluded  any  competition  for 
rank  in  the  empire.*  This  third  marriage  of  Ju- 
lia, he  probably  intended  for  a  purfiose,  which  it 
did  not  by  any  means  serve,  that  of  restmining 
the  disorders  to  which  this  unhappy  person  was 
inclined. 

Tiberius  had  begun  his  military  services  with 
some  distinction  in  Graul,  and  now  coming  into 
the  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  repress  a  re- 
bellion, which,  upon  the  report  of  that  officer's 
death,  had  again  broke  out'in  Panonia.  Having 
succeeded  in  this  service,  he  ^ve  orders,  that  the 
youth  of  the  vanquished  nation  should  be  sold 
into  slavery,  and  that  the  buyer  should  come  un- 
der an  obligation  to  transport  them  fitr  from  their 
native  country ;  a  cruel  action,  but  not  to  be  im* 
puted  merely  to  the  personal  character  of  this 
young  man,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  was  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Upon  this 
occasion  Tiberius  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
coaferred  by  the  senate;  but  by  the  emperot'B 


9  Dio.  Cois.  lib.  Uv.  e.  31. 


directions,  while  be  accepted  of  the  trimnphil 
robes,  he  declined  to  enter  the  city  in  proces- 
sion.* 

About  the  same  time  Drusus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  then  stationed  on  the  Rhine) 
had  repulsed  a  body  of  Oermans,  passed  the 
ri^er  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waste  the  con- 
tiguous country  of  the  Sicambri  and  Unpetee, 
which,  lying  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Issel,  U 
now  the  Inshopric  of  Munster,  or  the  province 
of  Zutphen.  Having  embarked  his  army,  he  ^1 
down  the  Issel  to  the  marshy  lands  inhabited  by 
the  Frisii  and  Chauci,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  ar« 
rived  without  resistance  at  the  sea,  where  the 
tides,  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  unac- 
customed, leaving  them  sometimes  ashore,  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  at  other  times 
threatening  to  overflow  alt  the  lands  in  their 
view,  gave  them  at  firet  oonriderable  trouble;  but 
bavins  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters,  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  floods  to  re-ascend  the  river, 
and  returned  to  their  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.7 

Drusus,  having  thus  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  ocean,  set  out  for  Italy;  and,  though 
already  vested  with  the  dignity  of  prastor,  waa 
made  to  accept  of  an  inferior  rank  m  the  office 
of  sdile ;  probably  to  set  an  example,  encourage 
ing  others  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public which  were  still  kept  up;  but  which  were 
at  this  time  very  much  neglected  by  persons  of 
rank.8 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  time^ 
ceased  to  make  offensive  war,  many  of  the  bar^ 
barous  nations  took  courage  f^om  this  circum- 
stance, and  began  to  harass  the  provinces  in  tbeir 
neighbourhood,  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube in  frequent  incursions,  and  laid  vraste  the 
frontiera  of  Gaul,  Panonia,  and  Thrace ;  inso- 
much, that  it  appeared  necessary,  for  the  securi- 
ty of  these  provinces,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defeaee 
of  their  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  followiiig 

year,   Drusus    accordingly  having 

returned  to  his  command  on  the 

frontiers  of  Ghiul,  passed  the  Rhine, 

overran  the  territory  of  the  Chat« 

ti,B  and  penetiated  to  the  Weser. 

In  these  operations^  although  the 

emperor's  object,  on  this  and  every 

other  service,  was  merely  defensive, 

it  appeared  necessary,  not  only  to  uccupy  both 

banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  likewise  to  hav«  fortified 

stations  on  the  Li}>pe,  from  which  to  observe  the 

Germans  in  their  future  prermratioas  to  pass  the 

river  for  the  purpose  of  invaoing  €iauL 

Drusus,  for  his  services  in  this  campaign,  waa 
saluted  by  the  army,  as  had  been  customary  in 
the  timer  of  the  republie,  with  the  title  of  Im* 
peratorr  but  this  designation  having  beeh,  for 
some  time,  appropriated  to  the  sovereign  as  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  him, 
refused  to  Drusus.  The  title  of  procoiunil,  with 
the  triumphal  robes,  were  decreed  to  him  instsad 
of  the  other.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  the  Qer^ 
mans  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the  route  by  whieh 
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h»  was  to  pemt  ind  threatened  his  army  with 
imminent  danger  i  hot  lost  the  advanta^  of  the 
disposition  they  had  made,  by  discovering  their 
postuie  too  soon,  and  by  givine  the  Romana  an 
opportunity  to  extricate  themselves  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  in  which  they  gained  a  decisive  victory. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
to  remove,  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
.farther  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 
propotied,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus. ^ 
But  an  irruption  of  the  Daci,  who  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  together  with  inroads  made 
by  the  Thiacians  into  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
•urrections  in  Dalmatia,  still  kept  the  empire  in 
•  state  of  war. 

Lucius  Piso,  formerly  governor  of  Pamphilia, 
was  employed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  the 
Thmcians{  and  Tiberius^  m  reducing  the  Dal- 
matians. The  last  of  these  territones,  which, 
in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  had  been 
committed  to  the  senate,  was  now,  on  account  of 
its  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  emperor. 

W  hile  these  opecations  took  place,  nnder  the 
officers  whom  the  emperor  employed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  himself  remained  at  Kome ;  and  the 
few  drcumstanoes  which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  affairs  of  state  in  the  capital,  are  characteristic 
4>f  the  times,  but  not  otherwise  interesting  or  im- 
jportant. 

The  emperor  himself  in  his  capacity  of  inspec- 
tor of  mannecs,  took  an  account  of  the  people, 
paying  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctions  of 
senator  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constitDted  by  titles  of  office,  as  those  of 
{NTstor  and  consul.  But  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  alfected  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  oonndeiation  or  power  annexed  to  theni, 
only  served  to  remind  the  people  of  dignities 
which  no  longer  existed. 

The  senate  itself  though  filled  with  persons 
who  bore  the  titles  of  prsBtorian  and  consular, 
and  though,  wittf  aflbcted  respect,  still  preserved 
among  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  b^ing 
deprived  of  its  ancient  foundations,  underwent  a 
continual  decay:  and  the  honours  to  which  citi- 
Bens  had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  much  ardour, 
were  now  nedeCted  or  shunned  with  disdain. 
The  wealthy,  Teanng  more  the  burdens  to  which 
tiiejr  might  be  expoMd,  on  the  supposition  of  pos- 
sessing great  riches,  than  coveting  the  honours  to 
which  the  qualification  of  senator  entitled  them, 
came  to  the  musters  with  reluctance,  and  even 
concealed  their  effects. 

To  countemct  this  disposition,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  dut^,  the  emperor  made  a  fair 
leturn  oi  his  own  patrimonial  estate,  and,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  endea- 
^ured  to  raise  the  value  of  subordinate  ranks, 
admitteil  members  into  the  senate  with  lower 
qualifieatioos  than  formerly;  diminished  the 
quorum,  or  number  that  was  hitherto  Te()uired  to 
eonstiiute  a  legal  asaembly :  and,  aflecting  great 
xeepeot  for  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  ordered 
their  journals  to  be  regu&rly  kept ;  and  gave  this 
BUitter  in  particular  charge  to  the  qufiistors. 

In  other  respects,  the  servility  of  the  times 
seemed  to  outrun  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign. 
SomB  of  the  courtiers,  in  their  desire  to  flatter, 

1  Dio.  Can.  lib,  liv.  c  36. 
^  Ibid.  c.  34.    Veil.  Pater.  Ub.ii.c.  98. 


and  Others,  wider  the  fear  of  beioe  aaapected  oC 
disaffection,  began  the  practice  (7  oontribotix^ 
sums  of  money  to  erect  statues  to  the  en 
and  he  himself,  in  consequence  of  some 
or  directed  by  some  species  of  superstition,  i 
it  a  practice,  on  certau  days,  to  ask,  as  in  diajri- 
iy^  from  all  who  came  in  his  way,  some  amaill 
pieces  of  money.'  As  he  was  in  lus  temper  suffi- 
ciently liberal,  neither  of  these  practices  brought 
him  under  any  imputation  of  rapacity.  Wut 
was  contribute  to  erect  statues  for  himself  he 
employed  in  multiplying  those  of  the  gods,  pkr* 
ticularly  in  erecting  the  allegorical  images  a£ 
Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  What  he  received 
as  a  charity  was  returned  twofold. 

The  republican  honours,  though  much  faded 
on  every  other  brow,  stiU  bore  a  considera,ble 
lustre  among  the  emperor's  titles,  made  a  part  of 
his  state,  and  an  engineof  his  power.  Thoeeof  tbe 
priesthood,  in  particular,  equally  suited  to  every 
constitution  of  government,  were  jeasiljr  broogra 
in  aid  of  his  military  power.  For  this  reason 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupite^ 
was  now  added  to  the  other  dignities  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  recently  assumed. 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  presaging  the 
greatest  calamities,  if  a  Flamen  Dialis  should  die 
m  office,  this  dignity  formed  an  additional  guard 
to  the  emperor's  person.  It  had  been  vacani 
about  seventy  years  from  the  demise  of  Merula, 
who  being  consul  when  Cinna  £>rced  his  wa^ 
into  the  aty,  and  seeing  no  means  of  escape^  in 
order  to  avert  from  his  country  the  supncMcd 
evils  whidi  must  have  followed  from  his  aying 
in  the  priesthood,  divested  himself,  6tri[)ped  the 
sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  his  hair,  and  being  thus 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut  his  own  arte- 
ries, and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  hk 
blood. 

This  ceremony,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 
the  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have,  been 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  had,  from 
reverence  to  this  illustrious  martyr,  been  suffered 
to  remain  vacant  till  a  person  could  be  found  that 
was  worthy  to  sucoeea  him ;  a  condition  which 
was  now  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Augustus. 

TT  r*  »»>io  About  this  date  died  Octavia,  the 
U.  O.  74 J.  wijovy  of  Marcellus  and  of  Mark 
J^^'^^O'  Antony.  Her  obseqiues  being  per 
wlcjj  '^"**"  formed  with  great  pomp,  the  empe- 
Q.  FaHua  roT  himself  pronounced  the  funeral 
Majumu*,  oration,  having  a  screen,  as  at  the 
•JJIJ-  '^»  burial  of  Agrippa,  to  hide  the  body 
•  *•      from  his  view. 

Soon  after  this  event,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  recent  alarm  from  the  enemv  on  the 
Rhine,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  change  the 
place  of  his  residence  from  Italy  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps.  Under  pretence  of  observing  the  storms 
which  still  threatened  the  province  ot  Gaul  from 
the  barbarous  nations  on  its  frontier,  he  took  his 
station  for  the  campaign  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scene  and  the  Rhone,  and  from  thence  gave  his 
instructions  to  the  two  brothers,  Tihenus  and 
Drusus,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed  on  the 
Save  and  the  Rhine.  Both  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  services  entrusted  to  them,  join^ 
the  emperor  «t  his  quarters,  and  ficom  thence  ac 
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tompanied  hun  to  Rome^  vthem  tihey  paitook  in. 
the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  &  the  iuo- 
sesaofhisarsM. 

In  the  following  sfiriag  the  two 
U.  C.  744.  brothen  leeumed  their  conunanda, 
JAnOmm-  ^^  '^®  emperor  returned  to  hia 
^^^  ^^Pif^^  former  residenoe  on  the  Rhone. 
Q.Fubw  'Drusns  passed  the  Rhine,  overran 
MKtimns.  the  oountiy  of  the  Chatd,  and  pene- 
JDtL'^*  trated  to  the  Elbe,  where  he  erected 
some  trophies,  and  left  some  monu* 
ments  of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  being  obliged  to  retire^  he 
was  taken  iU  on  the  march  and  died. 

Tiberius,  who  had  been  sent  bv  the  emperor 
on  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  illness,  eame  in 
time  toaee  him  expire.  The  funeral  being  to  be 
-performed  in  Italy,  the  corpse,  durinff  the  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rhin&  was  carried  by  officers 
of  the  highest  rank.  From  the  Rhine  it  was 
conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prineipal  inha- 
bitants, who  received  it  on  the  confines  of  their 
lespective  districts,  and  bore  it  to  the  next  Au- 
gustus himself  on  the  occasion,  repaired  to  Rome ; 
but  being  then  in  a  mUitary  character,  or  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  a  military  commission,  and  not 
permitted,  by  the  andent  forms  of  the  republic, 
lo  enter  the  city,  he  spc^e  a  funeral  oration  in 
the  circus  Flaminius,  which  was  without  the 
walls.  Tiberius  followed  the  corpse  to  the  fo- 
rum, and  delivered  another  oration  there.  The 
obsequies  were  performed  by  persons  of  the 
equestrian  and  senatorian  rank.  The  ashes 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Germanicus  having  been  conferred 
on  Drusus,  it  remained  in  his  iamily.  He  had 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  known 
by  the  name  of  Germanicus  Cssar,  Iho  younger 
by  the  name  of  Claudius,  long  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  his  imbecility ;  and  the  daughter  Livilla, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  as  the  wue  of  suoces- 
■ive  husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  to  celebrate  the 
fiucceas  of  his  arms  in  Dalmatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  people;  and  aa  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  of  the  sexes  could  partake, 
Li  via  and  Julia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 
other. 

The  influence  of  Livia,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  iamily,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  flattering  de- 
crees from  the  senate,  that  were  offered  in  oonso- 
Jation  for  the  luas  of  her  son.  Her  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  she  herself 
was  vested  with^he  privilege,  reckoned  so  highly 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  being  the  parent  of 
three  children.^ 

In  the  beginninj^  of  the  following 
U.  C.  745.  year  Augustus  a^n  entered  the  city 
m  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession, 
a  MareiMs  carrying  his  laurel  to  the  temple  of 
a'^^^  Jupiter  Fenetrius,  instead  of  that  of 
OaUug.  Jupiter  Capitolinufl.  But  he  made 
^«^.i20wo,  no  rejoicings,  alleging,  that  he  had 
•*^**^  ^  suffered  more  by  the  death  of  Drusus 
than  he  had  gained  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
The  consuls,  however,  took  charge  of  the  so- 
lemnities usual  on  such  eocasions,  and  among  the 
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public  shcpws  brought  forth  aome  captives,  whm 
they  obliged,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people^ 
tofifihtinthetheatxe.« 

The  period  for  which  Augustus,  at  his  last 
(xetended  resignation,  had  consented  to  iccept 
of  the  government,  being  expired,  he  affeotod  a 
purpose,  as  formerly,  to  resigB  the  empire ;  and 
waa  again  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
years  more.  The  declme  of  the  dvil  establish- 
ment, of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  the 
wpearances,  occupied  his  prindpal  attention. 
The  senate,  as  has  been  observed,  underwent  ^ 
continual  daflradation,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.    The  memben  excused  their  i 


by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irregular,  they  Dad  no  proper  intimation  to  at- 
tend;  and  that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in . 
trials  and  other  public  business  when  the  senate 
was  called. 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
emperor  appdihted  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  se- 
nate on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and  or- 
dered that  those  days  should  be  kept  clear  of 
trials,  or  any  other  public  business  whatever,  that 
might  occupy  the  members.  Having  formerly 
reduced  the  number  that  was  required  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  meeting;  from  four  hundred  to 
three  hundred,  be  now  directed,  that  in  matten 
of  leas  moment,  even  fewer  might  constitute  such 
meetings,  and  that  in  fixing  the  quorum  on  any 
paiticuutr  occasbn,  regard  should  be  had  to  thie 
importance  of  the  business  before  them;  that 
even  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
terminate number,  the  senate  might  form  leao- 
ItttioDs  which,  though  not  accompanied  vrith  the 
force  of  laws,  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  of 
great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  tim^  ordered 
a  list  of  the  membere  to  be  published ;  increased 
the  fine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and,  to  faciU- 
tate  the  ordinary  course  of  their  proceedings,  ex- 
tended to  the  prstora  the  privilege  of  nudcing 
motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  consub 
or  to  himself. 

These  several  resdutioni^  before  they  passed 
into  laws^  were  posted  up  in  the  senate-nousa, 
and  every  person  was  invited  to  ofier  his  obser- 
vations aiMi  corrections.^ 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regular 
tions  ascribed  to  Augustus^  of  which  some  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  othere  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first,  although 
every  oflfioe  was  filled  by  his  own  nomination,  ne 
afieoted  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms;  and  in 
Older  to  eive  some  appearance  of  reality  to  tha 
right  of  election,  which  he  a^cted  to  leave  with 
the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among  these  it 
is  mentioned,  that  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  aaj 
candidate  had  declared  iumsel^  he  should  deposit 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  forfeited  incase  he 
were  detected  in  piocuiing  any  sufirage  by  cov- 
xupt  means. 

In  respect  to  criminal  trials,  as  the  subject  was 
mofe  serious,  the  regulations  now  made  by  the 
emperor  were  of  more  effect.  In  this  matter,  ha 
wished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  republic^ 
though  by  evasion,  rather  than  by  a  formal  repeal. 

So  long  as  the  people  were  sovereigns  oi  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  secunty  which| 
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in  their  collective  capacity,  they  provided  for  them- 
^  selves,  as  individQais  amenable  to  the  laws,  "that 
no  slave  could  be  tortured  to  ^ve  evidence  against 
hb  master."  As  this  law,  m  the  present  state 
of  the  government,  might  obetract  prosecutions 
that  were  instituted  even  for  thb  emperor's  safety, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  some  expedient 
by  which  to  elude  its  force.  For  this  pufpose  it 
was  enacted,  that  such  slaves  as  misht  be  wanted 
in  evidence  against  their  masters  should  be  con- 
veyed by  a  formal  process  of  sale  to  the  emperor, 
and  that,  being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be 
put  to  the  question,  or  cited  as  witnesses,  even 
against  their  former  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  impted  to  Tiberius, 
and  in  either  emperor  was  considered  as  a  dread' 
liul  innovation.^  But  the  consideration  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  tuffident 
excuse  for  any  deviation  tnat  was  made  from  the 
forms  of  the  republic 

In  whatever  degree  the  present  emperor  em- 
ployed, in  defence  of  his  person,  the  severity  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  ana  the  ftar  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  appears  to  have  relied  for  his  safety 
more  on  the  disguises  under  which  he  concealed 
his  usurpation,  and  on  the  moderation  and  the 
popularity  of  his  manners.  By  the  respect  which 
tie  afiectetl  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  officers  of 
state,  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  republic  as  a 
kind  of  shield  between  himself  and  the  zealots  of 
the  republican  government  He  endeavoured  to 
gam  toe  people  hy  his  affability,  and  frequently 
bore  with  familiarities  from  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition.  As  an  example  of  the  temper  with 
which  he  endured  the  saucy  or  petulant  remains 
of  military  or  republican  freedom,^  it  is  mentioned, 
that  being  called  upon  to  act  as  counsel  in  behalf 
of  a  soldier  who  was  to  be  tried  for  some  crime, 
and  having,  under  pretence  of  some  other  en- 
giu^ement,  named  a  friend  to  undertake  the  cause: 
"  This,"  said  the  soldier,  "  is  not  a  proper  return 
to  me.  In  your  danger  I  did  not  employ  a  sub- 
stitute, but  Interpol  myself."  He  received 
with  seeming  in^iinerence  the  reports  of  spies  and 
informera  To  a  person  of  this  character,  who 
accused  ^milius  /Blianus  of  having  frequently 
traduced  him ;  "  Prove  me  this,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  will  show  .£danus,  that  I  too  in  my  turn  can 
find  &ults  in  his  character."  Tibenus  having 
once  written  him  a  warm  letter,  vrith  a  complaint 
of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware  of  the  heats 
of  youth.  '<  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "  that  we  can 
hinder  people  from  doing  us  any  fauEirm ;'  we  may 
allow  tnem  to  say  what  they  please."  Yet  in 
this  he  did  not  act  from  contempt  of  the  public 
opinion ;  for  in  some  instances  ne  even  conde- 
scended to  answer  accusations  that  were  publish- 
ed against  his  private  or  public  character.^  His 
discretion  and  prudence  prevented  the  occasions 
of  much  jealousy  and  resentment ;  and,  in  many 
parts  of  his  reign,  imitated  the  effects  of  sene- 
rq^ity  and  elevation  of  mind,  if  they  did  not 
amount  to  the  real  possession  of  these  characterB. 
Augustus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Rome, 
returned  in  the  spring  to  his  former  station  in 
Graul,  accompanied  bv  Caius,  the  elder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  whom  he  now  proposed  to  intro- 
duce to  the  military  service;  and  by  Tiberius, 
who^  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  a  new  light  in 
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the  person  of  the  young  Cssar,  who  threatened 
to  obscure  his  lustre,  continued  to  receive  fresh 
marks  of  the^  emperor's  favoui^  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a  principal  support  of  his  govemiDenL 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  he  had  charge  of  the  war  which  bad 
lately  been  committed  to  Drusus,  his  jounger 
brother.  But  few  particulars  are  mentioned  of 
the  campaign  whicn  followed  in  that  quarter. 
He  is  accused,  in  one  instance,  of  having  violated 
the  public  faith,  by  having  seized  as  prisoner^ 
and-sent  in  chains  to  different  parts  of  the  Ilo> 
man  pro^-^ces,  the  deputies  of  some  Goman  na- 
tions, whu  came  in  a  public  capacity  to  treat  of 
peace :  and  ot  having  laid  waste  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of^iis  province. 

The  dermans,  however,  were  probably  rather 
incensed  than  subdued  by  these  measures.  Their 
deputies,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  that  they 
mij?ht  not  be  employed  against  their  own  nations 
as  hostages,  put  themseWes  to  death;  and  their 
countrymen  retained  the  most  vehement  purpose 
of  revenge.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustus  leodved 
from  the  army  the  title  of  imperator,  and  gave 
this  title  likewise  to  Tiberius ;  that  he  put  him 
in  nomination  fo^  consul  on  the  following  year, 
and,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  permitted  him  to 
make  his  entry  into  the  dty  in  triumph,  while 
he  himself  declined  tbe  honour. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
suffered  a  great  k)ss  Dy  the  death  of  Mecsnaa. 
This  event  made  a  breach  in  the  civil  department 
of  his  affairs,  not  less  than  that  which  the  death 
of  A^ppa  had  made  in  the  military.  The  pre- 
dilection of  this  minister  for  learning,  and  the  in- 
timacy in  which  he  lived  with  persons  of  tbe 
best  and  most  elegant  accomplishments,  who 
were  recommended  to  him  merely  by  their  merit, 
has  made  his  name  proverbial  among  those  of  the 
patrons  of  letters.  His  inclination  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  did  not  form  the  taste  of  his  master, 
happily  concurred  with  it,  and  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  those  ele^nt  productions  of  genius 
which  occupy  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  fancy; 
and  which,  in  a  situation  otherwise  likely  to  in- 
still pride^  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  mankind, 
served  at  once  as  an  antidote '  to  these  e^s, 
and  opened  the  way  to  better  dispositiona.  Me- 
cenas  had  served  his  prince  wita  great  fidelity, 
and,  if  not  insensible  to  personal  ambition,  wat 
at  least  satbfied  with  the  elevation  he  had  gained 
in  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  He  retained  the 
equestrian  rank  to  which  he  was  bom,  without 
endeavouring  to  accumulate  the  preferments  or 
titles  which  were  so  much  an  object  of  ambitioa 
in  the  early  part  of  this  reiirn^  and  so  easy  an 
lacquisitbn  in  the  latter  pan  aS  iL*  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  he  experienced,  as  is  oommon, 
some  vicissitude  in  his  master's  temper,  and  out- 
lived the  high  measure  of  &vour  which  he  en- 
joyed, but  without  any  interruption  of  his  duty. 
As  he  lived,  when  most  in  favour,  without  any 
public  envy,  so  he  escaped  eveiy  public  insuU 
when  supposed  in  disgrace.  WliOe  he  presented 
the  emperor  with  a  continual  model  of  elegance, 
ingenuity,  and  good  temper,  he  took  the  uberty 
to  check  his  passions,  ana  served  iiim  no  fees  by 
the  sincerity  of  his  speech,  than  by  the  afaility  of 
his  conduct  An  instance  of  the  needom  he  took 
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is  mentioned  on  oecanon  of  a  trial  in  which  Ao- 
gustufl  hinuelfj  according  to  custom,  aat  in  jiids- 
ment  on  some  criminals  of  state.  Mecsnas  ob- 
aarving  him  agitated  with  passion,  and  likely  to 
pronounce  some  precipitant  or  cruel  sentence, 
and  being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reaching 
his  ear,  Winded  a  billet  to  him,  which  contained 
no  more  than  two  words^  which  may  be  transla- 
ted into  this  homely  expression,  ^an^rman,  5e- 
gonefi  The  admonition,  however^  had  its  effect, 
and  the  emperor  a^oumed  the  court. 

The  minister  left  his  whole  est&te,  as  was  the 
frshion  of  the  age,  to  the  emperor's  disposal.? 

By  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  list  of 
confidants,  on  whom  Augustus  relied  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  the  inftoence  of 
laria,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
received  a  continual  advancement. 
U.  C.  746.  The  latter,  after  he  had  resumed 
7iite>iht«  the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
jSSroOt.  of  commander  of  the  armies  on  tli 
CaipumiHs^  Rhine,,  being  to  enter  on  the  ofiica 
jiKff.sinto,^  of  consul,  was  received  by  the  se- 
JBuu.  55.  nate  in  the  Curia  Octavia,  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  city.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  this  assembly  he  spoke  of  the  public 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect  Among  these 
a  temple  of  Concord,  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  joined  with  that  of  his  brother ;  and 
of  another  temple,  to  be  dedicated  by  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  his  mother  Livia.  He  gave, 
in  her  name  and  in  his  own,  upon  this  occasion, 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  senate^  and  to 
persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Having 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  public  shows  for  the  safe 
upturn  of  the  emperor  from  his  last  campaign,  he 
made  all  the  necAsary  provision  for  the  penorm- 
ance  of  his  vow ;  but  being  obliged  to  set  out  for 
the  army,  he  trusted  the  discharge  of  this  dutv 
with  Piso,  his  colleague  in  the  consulate,  and  with 
Caiu%  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's  sons. 

This  solemnity  received  a  great  addition  from 
the  sports  and  entertainments  which  were  given 
at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  himself  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  Affnppa,  at  the  opening 
of  the  portico,  of'^the  haS,  and  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  that  of' 
noer  to  the  Roman  people.^  Gladiators  were 
exhibited  at  first  in  simple  pairs,  afterwards  in 
numerous  parties,  that  fougl^  aa  in  real  battles. 
Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  in  the 
choice  of  amusements,  even  after  the  chamcter 
'  of  the  people  ceased  to  be  mifitary,  and  when  the 
pubfic  entertainments,  formerly  perhaps  in  pert . 
intended  as  nurseriea  for  soldiers,  had  no  longer 
any  other  obiect  than  that  of  ministering  to  their 
pl«urarbL 

The  CiBsam,  Caiua  and  Lucius,  though  yet 
too  young  for  buBsnesa  of  state,  began  to  foel  the 
spur  of  ambition,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  Livia's  family.  Even  their  own 
sCep-fiither,  Tiberius,  they  were  taught  to  consi- 
der as  a  rival  in  conaderation  and  power.  And 
it  is  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  him  in 
his  advancement  to  public  honours^  the  voungesi 
of  the  two  brothers  made  application  to  be  vested 
With  the  dignity  of  consut    The  proposal  was 
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BBdAfwl  by  the  people  wim  applavise,  but  disoon 
raged  by  the  emperor,  who  reflecting,  as  he  prtf 
tended,  on  the  presumption  of  his  own  youth,  or 
on  the  necessity  of  the' times  which  had  brought 
baaMAf  forward  into  this  station  at  an  improper 
age,  was  pleased  to  say,  "  That  he  hoped  nevet 
again  to  see  a  time  when  the  office  oi  consul 
must  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under  twenty.'* 
To  pacify  the  young  man  under  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, got  admission  into  the  senate,  and  had  a 
place  amoiig  the  'members  of  that  body  at  the 
public  theatre. 
Soon  after  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  he  had 
XT.  C.  747.  thus  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
D.LeOus  sons,  underwent  a  great  and  snd- 
a*SiiS«fi«j  ^®°  chance  in  the  state  of  his  for- 
raut.  Aug.  tunes.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
ssub^jseoe.  56.  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  he  was 
vested  with  the  character  of  tri« 
bune  of  the  people  for  five  years ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  war  likely  to  arise  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, fipom  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
who  was  disposed  to  join  the  Paiuiians,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  Syria;  but 
it  soon  after  appeared,  that  this  preferment  and 
change  of  station  were  devised  to  conoeal  a  spe-' 
cies  of  exile  or  removal  from  the  court.  At  his 
departure  from  Rome,  he  passed  into  Asia ;  but 
instead  of  continuing  his  route  to  his  iKretended 
destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  to  tne  island 
of  Rhodes,  where^  under  pretence  of  study,  he 
lived  some  years  in  retirement 

The  real  cause  of  this  retreat  of 
U.  C.  748.  Tiberius,  whether  the  jealousies  of 
Jmp€r«Ltor  the  young  Cssais,  the  misconduct 
GwMr  \amo.  of  Julia,  or  any  other  offence  taken 
SySaT^^^*  by  the  emperor  himself,  was  never. 
%Lg.^3Ho,  known;  and  we  are  deprived  of 
jlBtaL  57. '  any  light  which  mi^ht  have  been 
.thrown  by  Dion  Cassius,  on  this^  or 
U.  C.  749.  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  sue- 
C  Ca/9tn4«t#.  ceeding  years,  by  a  manifest  breach 
/*  p"*5«i  *"  ^"^ *®^^ ^ *"■  histoiy.  This de- 
%i^^  feet  is  very  imperfectly  supplied. 
jhtg.  a4<0,  from  Xiphilinus,  Zonaras,  or  any 
JEML  sa.        other  of  the  abbreviators  or  cofnen 

of  this  histbrian. 
U.  C.  750.        In  collecting  from  such  authons 
L.  OgrmtUut    what  is  little  more  than  the  names 
Lentubu,        of  consuls,  which  serve  to  mark  the 

j^^/Suf,  the  fiv^  7^'  *^^  ^^  retirement  of 
jEuu.  59.*  Tiberius,  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing persisted,  for  seventeen  years 
U.  C.  751.  preceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 
imBtr-aiar  °®**  ^^  ordinary  consul^  now  again 
Owar  idHo,  »ccepted  of  it ;  that  he  intended  in 
M.  M.  Hau-  this  character,  to  solemniae  the  ad- 
tu9  SUanu9^  mission  of  his  sons  Caius  and  Lu- 
SSfl2i'"  ^^  ^  ^^  "8®  ^^  manhood ;»  that 
Aug.  90to.  ^^  ceremony  wad  aoaordingly  per- 
jBtaL  eo.  formed  with  respect  to  the  eldest, 
who  now  assumed  the  ordinaxy 
dress  of  a  man,  was  brought  into  the  senate,  and 
declared  chief  of  the  Roman  ^outh;>o  but  with 
respect  to  the  youngest,  that  it  was  deferred  till 
abcNit  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor 
again  appeared  in  the  character  of  consul 
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In  one  of  the  sreamoflliu  pemd,  or  aboat  the 
Tear  of  Rome  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  k 
fixed  by  the  vulgar  computation  the  commence- 
ment oir  our  era  at  the  birth  of  Chriet ;  an  erent 
not  calottteted  to  have  an  hnmediate  infloenoe  on 
the  transaciionB  of  state,  or  to  make  a  oart  m  the 
materials  of  politieal  history,  though  oeslined  to 
produce,  in  a  few  ages,  a  great  change  in  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  geneiml  chuaeter  of 
nations. 

At  this  date^  horn  the  imperfect  reooids  which 
lemain,  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  of  Iiisto- 
7^,  besides  the  occuhences  of  the  courts  and  the 
dty  of ^  Rome ;  the  public  entertainments  that 
treie  jgiven,  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  provision  that  waa  made  In 
the  capital  for  the  subsistienee  and  pleasure  of  an 
idle  and  profligate  populace. 

The  emperor  having  again  assumed  the  oflioe 
of  ordinary  consul,  that  he  might  preade  at  the 
admission  of  his  younger  adopted  son,  Lucius 
Oasar,  to  the  age  of  manhood,  continued  to  hold 
the  office  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  He  exhibited  magnificent  shows  as 
usual  upon  this  occasion,  and  among  othen,  one 
that  is  mentioned  probaUy  aa  a  novelty,  a. shoal 
of  six-and-thirty  crocodiles  of  uncommon  size^ 
turned  out  to  be  hunted  or  fished  in  the  bason  of 
the  circus  Flaminiui.i  While  the  emperor  gra> 
ttfied  the  people  in  their  public  divernons  to  a 
decree  of  debauch,  he  made  some  attempts  to  n- 
guiate  the  gmtuitous  distribution  of  com,  that 
other  piincipal  ea^ne  of  abuse  which  the  Roman 
citizens,  though  m  other  respects  faUen  ficom 
their  aovereiffnty,  still  csreftiUy  retained  among 
the  relies  of  weir  democmtical  government. 

The  people  of  Rome,  so  long  as  they  could 
oveittwe  the  senate  by  their  asaemblies  or  tumults, 
SBid  so  lone  as  they  had  the  disposal  of  prefer- 
ments andhonoura,  bartered  their  suffrages  for 
sports  and  distributions  of  corn.  For  tliese  too, 
(hey  were  now  willing  to  sell  their  submission  to 
the  present  establishment,  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly more  safe  to  have  deprived  them  of  every  other 
prerogative,  than  to  rastrain  them  in  these.  The 
numbers  that  were  accustomed  to  receive  corn  at 
the  public  granaries,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
xmmber  of  two  hundred  thousand,  to  wtdoh  it 
was  now  proposed  to  reduce  them,  had  increased 
to  an  immoderate  height;  and  as  the  circum- 
stance of  being  subsist^  gratuitously,  encomvged 
idleness,  so  the  very  attendance  re(][uired  at  these 
monthly  distributions  gave  a  considerable  inter- 
ruption to  labour.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to 
apply  some  correction  to  both  these  evils,  b^  ie> 
ducing  the  number  of  pensioners,  and  by  limit- 
ing i&  times  of  distributioo  to  three  jpartieuiar 
terms  in  the  year.'  But  in  making  this  attempt 
he  received  so  many  complaints,  that  he  was 
oUjged  to  lay  aside  the  design. 

A  populace  thus  supported  in  idleness  must 
likewise  be  amused;  andi  they  received,  in  this 
particular,  from  their  masten^  whether  acting 
nom  choice  or  policy,  not  only  in  the  first  pcrioo, 
but,  in  the  subsequent  affoi  of  this  monarchy,  the 
most  lavish  indulgence.  iBy  Augustuain  person, 
they  were  preserOed  at  different  times  with  feur 
capital  exhibitions,  eohsistingof  all  theentertoin- 
ments  in  which  they  were  known  to  delight,  and 
with  three-aiuUtwenty  great  festivals,  solemniied 
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in  honour  of  some  other  peiMDs,  aa  of  his  fetbe? 
Julius  CsBsar,  of  his  nephew  Maroellus,  of  hk 
friend  Ai^rippa,  and  of  his  Young^  rahitions  now 
entering  into  manhood,  ana  coming  to  the  pos- 
session of  public  honours. 

The  spcsrta  themselves,  though  fierce  and  irm* 
tmial  in  many  instenoea,  were  splendid,  magni- 
ficent, and  sometimee  interesting.  The  presence 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  vast  spaces  or  theatres 
fitted  up  to  receive  them,  vras  always  awful  and 
sublime.  The  precedence  of  rank  at  thue  en- 
tertainmehts,  was  considered,  even  under  the 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  first 
benches  were  reserved  for  the  senatore;  the  next, 
at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  the  eques- 
trian order ;  and  the  ouestion,  whether  this  order 
should  be  mixed  witn  the  people,  or  separated 
from  them,  made  a  subject  at  aiiferent  times  of 
much  dispnto  and  contention.  The  female  sex 
too  had  their  places,  though  at  the  fights  of  ^la- 
diatore  they  were  removed  to  a  distance,  being 
seated  behind  the  other  speetaton ;  and  from  the 
athletic  games  were  exduded  altc^her.* 

The  coaxsertesS)  nevertheless,  of  those  public 
enterteinmente  to  which  the  Roman  women  were 
stiH  admitted  $  tiie  want  of  any  interval,  in  f  bar 
manners,  between  a  rigorous  severity,  and  the 
other  extreme  of  an  unbounded  license,  had,  in 
many  inatenoes,  the  worst  effect  on  their  conduct. 
The  emperor  himself  had  a  distresnng  example 
of  this  effect  in  his  own  femily,  by  the  flagnnt 
debaucheries  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who^  having 
once  quitted  the  reserve,  and  broke  through  the 
austenties  of  her  fether's  house^  had  no  rniger 
any  restraints  of  decency  or  established  propriety 
to  regdate  her  behaviour.  It  was  reported,  that^ 
withMit  any  pretence  of  sedudMon,  affection,  or 
choice,  she  multiplied  her  paramoun  indefinitely, 
and  even  frequented  the  places  of  pubhe  debauch. 

The  emperor,  though  not  supposed  to  be  want* 
ing  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  upon  the  de- 
tection of  these  disorders,  proceeded  against  his 
daughter  more  with  the  riffour  of  an  ofiended 
magistrate,  than  with  the  reluctant  severity  of  a 
fktner.  In  the  fiist  transport  of  his  passion, 
he  hastened  to  lay  his  accusation  before  the  se- 
nate, and  obtained  firom'this  asseniblv  an  act  of 
banishiiient  against  her,  by  which  she  was  re- 
moved to  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  reduced  to 
low  diet,  and  forlad  to  receive  any  visito ;  aapeeies 
of  itamisonment,  which  became  common  in  the 
sequel  of  this  and  the  subsequent  reiffns. 

Scribonia,  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  exik; 
now  arrived  at  a  gnat  age,  and  preserving  in 
a  state  of  separatMui  fiom  her  husband,  an  un- 
blemished  reputation,  gave  wv^  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  and  followed  her  child  into  this  plaos 
of  retreat  or  imprisonment  The  father  teo^ 
upon  refieotion,  gnevonsly  lamented  Ins  ruhneas, 
in  publishing,  by  a  reference  to  the  senate^  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  legietted 
the  severity  by  which  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incuaUe  the  wounds  of  his  own  femi- 
ly. **tt  Agrippa  or  Meoooas  had  lived,'*  be 
was  heard  to  smy,  "  I  should  have  been  restmined 
from  this  act  of  imprudence."^ 

In  the  sequel  of  this  transaction,  he  indulged 
his  resentment  with  less  struggle  against  the 
supposed  partners  of  his  daughter's  guilt ;  ordered 
Julius  Antoniui^  with  some  other  perKuis  of 
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bigh  rank  inYolTod  in  f  he  same  cbarge,  to  be  pot 
to  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these  crimi- 
nalsi  who  happened  to  be  vested  with  the  cha- 
racter of 'tribone^  he  affected  a  regard  to  the  an- 
cnent  laws  of  the  republic,  and  was  pleased  to 
respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the 
time  of  his  office  as  tribune  should  expire.  Be- 
inff  told  that  Phcebe,  the  freed  woman  and  con- 
fic&nt  of  Julia,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistress's 
'fiite,  had  put  herself  to  death;  "I  had  rather  be 
the  fiither  of  Phcebe,"  he  said,  "than  of  Julia." 

Persons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  court, 
ever  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity,  took  occasion 
to  flatter  the  emperor,  even  on  occasion  of  this 
))ainful  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
themselves  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  prince, 
and  to  oflSsr  him  the  consolation  of  fellow-suSerers, 
in  the  distress  he  endured ;  made  complaints'  in 
the  senate  of  the  license  of  their  daughters  and 
of  their  wives,  and  even*  raked  up  particulars  of  a 
very  obsolete  date.  They  too  brought  formal 
prosecutions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authority,  to  restrain  the  dis* 
orders  of  their  children ;  out  the  emperor  re- 
ceived this  species  of  courtship  with  indmerence, 
and  refused  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  which  the 
subject  had  preceded  a  fixed  and  very  recent 
date.* 

tr  C  752.  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^  ^  ^^'^  ^^'  ^^^  sequd 
of  this  history,  during  the  two  years 
Camu  Cor-  that  immediately  folfowed ;  but  in  a 
tHhuL^i-  V^^^i  °^  which  these  were  the 
mmtiiu  Hu.  pnncipal  transactions^  we  cannot  be 
jSuf.  S71R0.  '  surprised  that  the  chronicle  is  defec- 
JSU4U.6L  tive,  nor  indeed  greatly  regret  the 
silence  of  a  few  jears. 

The  ordinary  administration  of  Augustus,  in 
pursuing  the  political,  dvil,  and  mili- 
U.  G  753.  tory  forms,  which  he  had  established, 
,  no  doubt  was  able  and  successful; 

C  Gsfar,  but  being  once  described,  does  not 
'f*^-^^^'  admit  of  repetition.  The  more  in- 
Pa«Sf/*'  teresting  subjects  of  history,  trans- 
jSug.  sseo.  actions  that  rouse  the  passions,  and 
JSStaLfiA,  keep  ui  suspense  the  expectations, 
the  nopes,  and  the  fears  of  men,  were 
in  this  reign  most  carefully  avoided.  A  powerful 
army  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  to  keep  the 
peace  of  that  frontier.  Even  the  court  was  lull- 
ed into  perfect  tranquillity  by  the  want  of  any 
competition  for  the  emperor's  favour.  This  point 
being  fully  decided,  by  the  place  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ciesars,  Caius  and  Luaus ;  their 
supposed  rival  Tiberius,  who  had  been  sacrificed 
to  their  jealousy,  still  remained  in  his  exile  at 
Rhodes. 

The  defection  of  Armenia  from  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Parthians,  the  oc- 
casion upon  which  it  had  been  pretended  that 
Tiberius  was  destined  to  command  in  Asia,  still 
subsisted ;  but  the  command  of  the 
tr.  C.  754.  armies  in  that  part  of  the  worid, 
P.  Fmuehu  with  the  charge  of  recovering  the 
4^iiiw  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  its  former 
jJ[r*M--  state  of  dependance  on  Rome,  was 
'SS^lS^  committed  to  Caius  Ciesar,  now  first 
in  the  &vour  of  the  emperor,  and 
iiighest  in  the  expectations  of  the  people. 

It  was  thought  proper,  that  both  the  brothers, 
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about  this  time,  should  be  sent  to  the  command 
of  armies ;  Caius  to  that  of  S^ria,  and  Lucius  to 
Spain ;  and  these  removals  of'^the  young  Cesars 
from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devised  or  pro- 
cured by  the  empress  Livia,  because  tLey  made 
way,  in  a  little  time  afterwards^  for  the  recall  of 
her  son.0 

But  before  any  resolution  taken  at  court  in  fo- 
vour  of  Tiberijis  was  publicly  known,  Caius 
Caesar,  in  his  way  to  the  east,  arrived  in  Greece^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  officers.  At 
Chios,  he  received  a  visit  firom  Tiberius,  profess- 
ing the  most  submissive  re8]>ect  to  the  prince 
himself  and  to  the  officers  of  his  court ;  ana  ^m 
thence  continued  his  route  through  the  province 
of  Asia,  every  where  received  as  the  son  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  Parthia,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
young  Cssar  in  his  neighbourhood,  desired  to 
nave  a  conference  with  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  Euphrates  in  a  small  island,  each  having  an 
equal  number  of  attendants.  They  aflcrwarda 
mutually  accepted  of  entert^ments  from  each 
other  in  their  respective  quarters.  Phraates 
agreed  not  to  support  the  Armenians,  in  their 
defection  from  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Caius  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  their  coun- 
try, as  a  province  of  Rome.  On  his  approach  to 
Antagera,  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  the 
gates  oeing  snut  against  him,  he  presented  him* 
self  under  the  walls,  and  while  he  summoned  the 
ffovemor  to  surrender,  was  struck  by  an  arrow 
m>m  the  battlements.  The  wound  he  received, 
though  in  appearance  not  mortal,  affected  his 
healtli,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  dejection 
and  languor,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  recalled 
from  his  station,  and  expressed  his  disgust  to 
affairs  of  state. 

Caius  being  permitted  to  retire  £rom 
U.  C.  755.  his  command  by  the  emperor,  who 
L.  JEUut  was  mortified  to  find  in  him  a  pusil- 
Lamia,  laninuty  so  unworthy  of  the  son  of 
JK^^iffiw  Agrippa.  and  of  his  own  successor 
iSSTaOiiw.  "^"^  earned  to  the  coast  in  a  lifter, 
.^^.64.  and  there  embarked  for  Italy;  but 
having  on  his  way  put  into  a  port  of 
Lycia,  he  died  atLymim  in  that  province. 

Ludus,  the  other  grandson  or  Augustus^  by 
his  daughter  Julia,  died  some  time  oefore  at 
Marseiltes,  in  his  way  to  Spain ;  and  these  deaths 
happening  so  opportunely  tor  the  fiunily  of  Livia. 
laid  this  designmg  woman  under  suspicion  or 
having  been  active  in  procuring  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  were  borne  through  the 
provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  and  by  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  to  be  entered  at  Rome.  Their 
shields  and  lances,  richly  adoftied  with  gold, 
being  gifts  made  to  them  by  the  equestrian  order, 
when  tiiey  were  admitted  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
were  hung  up  as  monuments  in  the  hall  of  the 
senate.^ 

About  this  time,  the  thhd  period  of  ten  years, 
for  which  Augustus  had  accepted  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  expired,  he  went  thnmgh  the  form 
of  hying  down,  and  re-assuming  his  power. 

The  people,  at  one  of  the  enteitainmento 
which  were  given  on  this  occasion,  having  ap- 
pUed  to  the  emperor  an  applauded  passage  of 
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■ome  poet,  with  the  title  of  *'lord  or  toMter/*  he 

Sve  signs  of  displeasure,  and,  on  the  following 
y,  piiblished  a  severe  edict,  forbidding  the  title 
of  "  master"  being  ^ven  to  him  by  any  person, 
or  upon  any  occasion  whatever.'  "  My  name  is 
Cesar,"  he  said,  *'and  not  master." 

Augustus  was  now  in  the  decline  of  fife,  had 
rarvived  his  principal  confidants .  and  friends, 
his  neohew  and  grandchildren,  on  whom  he  had 
rested  nis  hopes.  He  had  been  re^ntly  dishonour* 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  and  had  bound 
himself,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  senate,  to  persist 
in  the  rigour  of  his  treatment  towards  her.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  that  inter- 
.eessions  in  &vour  of  a  child  must  be  flattering  to 
the  father,  and  many  applications  were  accord- 
ingly made  in  her  behalf;  hut  he  remained  inex- 
omble,  and  being  guided  entirely  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Livia,  cast  himself  upon  &er  &mily  as 
a  last  resource.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
from  the  approach  of  old  age^  he  was  observed  to 
languish,  and  to  lose  much  of  his  former  vivacity. 

Tiberius  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  soon  afler 
the  departure,  and  before  the  death  of  the  two 
Csssara.  Upon  this  last  event,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emneror ;  but  on  condition,  that  be  him- 
self, though  a  &theri  having  a  son  already  men- 
tioned of  the  name  of  Drusus,  by  his  first  wile 
Vlpsania,  should  nevertheless  adopt  Grermanicus 
OaBsar,  the  son  of  his  brother,  who  being  elder 
than  his  own  son^  was  intended  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  senierity  in  all  their  future  pretensions. 

This  suocessor  to  Agrippa  and  his 
n,  C.  756.  fSunily,  being  now  the  adopted  son 
amL  .Ottiis  ^^  Augustus,  and  heir  apparent  of 
C^tpM,  his   fortunes,   had  every   where  a 

C  SenUut  numerous  attendance  of  persons  who 
^turnint.  unshed  to  pay  their  court.  Being 
MulSH^  appointed  to  his  former  station,  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
bis  prc^nss  through  the  provinces  to  that  fron* 
tier,  was  marked  by  the  multitudes  who  flocked 
fvom  all  ouarters  to  receive  him.  In  his  first 
camfniga  he  penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  over- 
l«n  all  the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood.^ 

The  empsroflr,  relying  upon  his  newly  adopted 
son  for  the  conduct  or  the*  war  on  the  Rhine, 
TCoaained  at  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
ehiefily  in  refonninff  the  senate,  and  in  rebuilding 
the  palace  which  nad  been  lately  consumed  by 
fire.  In  th«  last  of  these  works,  he  had  offers  of 
assistance  from,  many  of  the  senators^  and  from 
peraons  of  hps  QOtfrt,  who  brought  him  consider- 
able sums  in  the  way  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Being  aawillijag,  however,  to  let  the  burden  thus 
laU  entirely  upon  persons  the  most  attached  to 
hiBiaeI(  he  laid  a  tax  of  twentj-five  denarii  on 
etidi  oorpontioiij.  and  a  capitation  of  one  deoa- 
Tios  on  each  pnvate  person;  and  having  from 
this  fund  reboilt'^hs  palace,  which  had  hitherto 
been  accounted  a  private  property,  he  dechued  it 
ftr  the  futatre  a  public  edince,  destined  as  aman- 
■on  for  the  suprems  commander  of  the  aimy, 
and  bead  of  the  empire.' 

Tei^GommissioneiB  being  appointed  to  inspect 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  Us  dignity, 
the  first  raeasoie  proposed  for  this  pui^wse  was 
t^  take  away  all  appoarance  of  constraint,  and 
to.  leave  every  memoer  at  liberty  to  resign  his 
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seat;  but  the  greater  nnmberj  either  fearing  to 
be  marked  out  as  disaflected  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, or  willing  to  partake  in  the  bounty 
of  Caesar,  who^  in  many  mstances^  repaired  tb!e 
fortunes  of  stoators  Uiat  were  gone  to  decay. 
still  continued  to  hold  their  places  and  affectad 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  which  Augustus  was  pleased 
to  rest  his  authority. 

In  this  and  other  instances,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  with  what  care  this  sovereign  of  the  an- 
pire  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  ranks^ 
while  in  reality  his  policy  was  calculated  to  re- 
move all  distinctions,  to  render  all  ranks  equally 
dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  any  distinction  were 
suflered  to  remain,  tended  lit  the  sequel,  or  ui)der 
his  successors,  to  lender  the  most  honouiabln 
conditions  the  If  ast  secure. 

Augustus  had  seturus  made  of  all  the  moat 
respectable  families  in  Italy,  and  of  those  who 
baa  a  property  of  above  two  hundred  sestertia.^ 
He  laid  great  restraints  on  the  manumission  of 
slaves ;  a  practice  by  which  he  alleged,  that  tha 
privileges,  of  Romans  wero  rashly  prostituted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  meanest 
order  of  men.  The  Lex  MWa,  Sentia,  which 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  consuls  of  this 
year,  had,  for  its  object,  the  reformation  of  this 
abuse,  ^y  this  law  was  fixed  the  age  at  which 
a  master  should  have  the  power  of  setting  his 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  skve  at  whidt 
he  might  be  set  free,  together  with  the  mutual 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  patron  or  former 
master,  and  of  the  freed  mai^  or  emancipated 
fAajieA 

As  the  present  government  began  to  have 
proscription,  as  well  ss  expediency  on  its  side^ 
every  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life  had  the  erinu- 
nality  of  treason,  and  must  have  been  condemn* 
ed  upon  every  consideration  which  established 
monarchy  can  suggest  Whoever  msde  snch 
an  attempt  m^ht  te  considered  as  a  dangerous 
and  ill-advisecT  assasdn,  who  attacked  the  com- 
munity itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  and 
whose  crime,  in  that  particular  instance,  tended 
to  involve  the  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  privfleges  or  pretensions  of  dtizens,  under 
the  republic,  were  long  since  eflaced.  But  a  very 
few  wero  left  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even  could 
remember  the  existence  of  them ;  vet  private 
resentment,  or  the  remains  of  republican  xeaL 
and  the  supposed  right  of  every  person  to  repca 
usurpation^  had  pnMUced  some  attempts  of  this 
sort  during  the  present  rei^n.  Even  in  this 
advanced  period  oi  it  a  conspiracy  wais  detected, 
in  which  Cornelius  Cinna^  a  grandson  of  Poni- 
pe^,  and  descended  of  that  Cinna,  who,  together 
with  Caius  Marius,  was  once  at  the  head  of  tho 
popular  factioB,  formed  a  design  to  suppress  tho 
present  usurpation  of  CsBsar,  and  to  restore  tho 
republic,  in  which  his  ancestors  had  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure. 

Augustus  was  greatly  perplexed  on  thedisoo* 
very  m  this  plot;  and  miving  already,  on  Jdui 
occasions,  exhausted  the  means  of  severity,  waa 
now,  it  is  said,  persuaded  \y  livia  to  try  tho 
eflfects  of  clemency,  and  of  a  generous  confi- 
dence. "  This  conduct,"  she  observed,  •'  would 
tend  to  disarm  his  enemies^  and  would  interest 
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Th»  empflrar,  beinff  ttseonlhigly  pitvatled  on 
to  Uke  this  oourse,  oidered  that  the  coospintor 
AhouM  be  introduced  to  his  pretence,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  was  discovered,  and 
his  aeeompliees  Imown,  remonstrated  aeainst  an 
ttttemjit  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked,  but  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  fean^  by  assuring 
!am  of  pardon,  and  of  crtery  other  species  of 
proteetion  for  the  futufe.  In  these  assurances 
ne  even  went  beyond  what  mere  demoncy  re- 
quired, affected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  desien 
on  his  own  life  with  fthe  modesty,  in  not  d^^ 
mandhig  the  honouti  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  b'nth ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
That,  as  he  trusted  they  were  from  hencefiur- 
ward  to  be  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
his  applications  in  any  matter  by  which  he  could 
eontribute  to  his  advatieement  or  interest;  and, 
fa)  the  mean  time,  named  him  for  consul  lat  the 
next  Booeession  to  this  dignity. 

In  this  year  are  dated,  among 
TJ.  C.  757.  bther  measuret^  some  regnbtions 
fm  fhrnaSuM  ^^^  ^"'W  """'®  ^  ^  emoerof 
r?»«*^  for  the  better  government  of  th« 
army ;  and,  wluit  was  scarcely  less 
important  in  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 
ments in  the  public  theatres.  The 
military  establishment  consisted  of 
six-anu-twenty  legions,^  with  nine 
or  ten  pretorian  bands,  composed  of  a  thousand 
men  each.  Augustus,  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  made  it  a  role  to  exclude  from  his 
krmies,  as  much  as  possible,  all  emancipated 
•laves.  This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
fosmations  which  diminished  the  profits  formerly 
enjoyed  by  military  men,  rendered  it  extremely 
ditficolt,  upon  any  sudden  emei^ency,  to  com- 
plete the  legions.  Augustus  found  himself 
obliged  to  increase  his  bounty  in  order  to  recruit 
the  army ;  but  instead  of  giving  more  to  those 
who  enhsted,  or  increasing  his  levy-money,  he 
chose  to  engage  them  by  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certain  periods  of 
dutiful  service.  In  the  pnetorian  bands,  he  made 
%  regulation,  that,  after  sixteen  jears*  service,  the 
veteran  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismission,  and 
a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces.'  In 
the  l^ons,  after  twelve  years'  service,  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  twelve  thousand  se^erces  ^ 
and,  as  a  fund  for  these  payments,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  on  all  l^^.ies  be- 
queathed to  strangerSj  heire  of  choice^  or  to 
distant  relations,  v?as  imposed  about  this  time. 
This  tax  did  not  extend  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  ordinary  heir  at  law,  nor  to  legacies'  made 
to  the  poor,  or  to  persons  in  mdigent  circum- 
stances. 

With  rest)ect  to  the  public  entertainments, 
fresh  regulations  were  made  to  keep  places  in 
the  circus  for  senators  and  knights,  apart  from 
the  commons,  or  lower  elaas  of  the  people. 

It  being  observed,  that  the  office  of  aedile, 
which  formerly  included  the  ears  of  all  public 
entertainments,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 
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cHlgittty  of  ft  vMtel.  ^wcb  wtt  wont  to  he  w 
much  desired  by  the  most  honomable  fiimilies  at « 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request,  it  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  quaston  of  any  preceding  year  shoula 
cast  lots  for  the  office  of  ledile ;  and  that  the 
rules  restrictinff  the  choice  of  vestals  to  persons 
of  the  most  ncole  extraction,  should  now  De  con- 
siderably relaxed,  or  dispensed  with;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranchised  slaveo, 
might  be  admitted  into  this  order :  a  very  un- 
likely way  to  engage  persons  df  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it 

This  year  Agrippa  Posthunras  came  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  thoucli* 
adopted,  as  his  elder  brothezs  had  been,  into  tne 
family  of  the  emperor,  he  appears  not  to  havv 
been  thought  worthy  to  replace  them ;  and  being 
obscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  finrour 
of  Tiberius  he  passed  throueh  tnis  ceremony 
with  fewer  demonstrations  of  considemtion  or 
respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
his  brothem. 

The  public  was  alarmed  with  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  rivers,  which,  however  de- 
structive, were  considered  more  as  the  presages 
of  future  calamities  than  as  present  evils,  and 
their  significance  in  that  point  of  view  was  con* 
firmed  by  a  famine^  which  immediately  followed 
or  accompanied  these  events.  The  inundation 
of  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  the  dty  for  many 
days,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  boats.  The  markets  could  not  M 
supplied ;  and  this  droumstance,  joined  to  a  real 
scanaty,  which  kept  up  the  prices  after  the  inun- 
dation sobeided,  occasioned  a  dearth  which  kisted 
for  some  years. 

During  this  time  of  distress,  it 
U.  C.  7da  beiag  thought  impossible  to  find  the 
usuu  sup^y  of  provisionflL  it  was 
JH.JEmUHu  judged  necessary  to  lessen  the  usual 
L^ridut,  consumption ;  and  for  this  purpose 
^  ^?*£?'  ■"  glediators,w  all  sUves  kept  for 
QtUcL  ■?*?»  *"*^  *^  fowignem,  except  phy- 

Caitu  yiUut.  sidans  and  pubnc  teachers,  were 
jSug.  33tf0,  ordered  to  be  removed  a  hundred 
•«««*•  *?•  miles  from  the  dty.^i  Even  the 
servants  and  attendants  of  the 
court  were  dismissed  in  great  numbere,  and  a 
vacation  was  proclaimed  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  Older  that  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  dty  should  depart  The  attendance  of 
senators  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  certain  numbers  of  that  body 
to  give  validity  to  thdr  acts  was  suspended. 
CommisBioneni  were  named  to  inspect  the  maiw 
keta.  All  feasting,  on  the  birth-day  of  (he 
emperor,  or  on  otwr  days  of  rejoicing,  vras  pnv 
hibited ;  and  persons,  wont  to  receive  any  part 
of  their  subsistence  in  comfirom  the  public  gra- 
naries, had  double  the  usual  quantity  served  out 
to  them. 

Notwithstandlnff  these  measures  taken  for  the 
relief  of  the  people,  their  discontents  bre^uitf 
forth  in  libels  ana  seditious  comphints,  rewanS 
were  published  for  discovering  tne  authors,  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
punished." 

The  emperor  now  willing,  from  the  decKne 
of  his  age,  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  ofdinary 
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of  fltata,  idtitiiited  tha  raoiiving  of 
foreign  ambaasadon  to  three  penons  whom  he 
chose  from  the  senate.  At  the  same  tiine  he 
himseUI  with,  his  ordinary  council,  continued  to 
deliberate  on  ail  questions  which  arose  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  empire.  He  ap- 
peals to  have  committed  himsd^  without  any 
prospect  of  change,  to  the  influence  of  Livia 
and  her  family ;  and,  to  confirm  him  in  this  dis- 
position, had  frequent  Tisats  finom  Tiberius,  who^ 
though  genemllv  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  carefulfy  attended  to  the  state  of  his 
interests  at  Rome,  as  they  stood  both  with  the 
omperor  and  with  the  people. 

In  the  tide  which  was  thus  turned  in  fiivour 
of  the  Claudian  family,  the  surviving  Agiipisa 
seemed  to  focm^  an'insurmountable  bar ;  but  this 
young  man,  being  of  a  rude  and  brutal  disposi- 
tion, gave  his  antagonist  ever^  advantage  in  their 
supposed  competition.    GEaving,  about  this  time, 

K'ven  some  flagrant  proof  of  this  character  in 
s  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the  emperor 
himself,  he  was  degraded  from  his  place  in  the 
&milv  of  Cssar,  and  sent,  under  a  military 
guard,  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near  to  Corsica, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign.1 

From  the  disgrace  of  Agiippa  Posthumus, 
it  was/no  longer  doubtful  that  Tiberius  waa  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  power  of  Au- 
gustus. He  alone  was  entrusted  wherever 
great  armies  were  to  be  assembled,  and  was 
employed  in'  every  service  that  was  likely  to  end 
with  lustre.  Troubles  on  the  frontier  of  Asia 
or  Africa  were  entrusted  to  other  hands;  but 
the  harder  struggle  with  the  Germans,  Dalma- 
tians, and  other  fierce  nations  of  Europe,  was 
committed  to  him.  After  hav^g  penetrated,  in 
his  last  campaign,  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,^ 
he  was  called  off  to  support  his  nephew  and 
adopted  son  Grermanicus,  who,  commanding  the 
army  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia,  found  himself  too 
weak  to  execute  the  service  on  which  he  had 
heen  employed. 

The  provinces  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  from 
thence  probably  to  the  Danube^ 
U.  C.  '3^.  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  general 
Jl  Ueiniut  revolt.  It  Was  reported,  at  this 
JVV-M  JEUm'  time,  that  those  nations  could  as- 
«««.  Q.  Omei-  semble  eight  hundred  thonsand 
^i'^f^  men,  and  that  they  had  two  hun- 
""*'  dred  thousand  foot  properly  armed, 
wUh  nine  thousand  horse.  Being 
so  powerful  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  were  enabled  to  divide  their  strength,  and 
to  carry  on  opemttons^  at  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  destined  one  part  of  their 
fixce  to  invade  Italy,  by  Tergeste  and  Nau- 
portus ;  anotlwT  to  take  poesession  of  Macedonia ; 
and  a  third  to  defend  their  own  possessions  at 
home.  They  had  now  joined  to  their  own  ferocity 
a  eonsidera6lf»  knowledge  of  the  discipline  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  legion,  and  conducted  th»r 
present  design  with  so  much  address  as  to  escape 
observation  until  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  They 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans, 
who,  as  provmcial  oStcersor  traders,  were  settled 
in  the  country,  and  cot  off  all  the  military  posts 
which  had  been   advanced   to   protect   them. 


CrtUeus, 
Jitig.  Mto, 
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and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  waste  all  the  pws- 
sessions  and  settlements  of  the  Romans  in  that 
province.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  nurthera 
U.  C.  760.  and  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire^ 
M.  F»riu»  T^^uch,  during  some  ages,  vras,  at 
cimittus,  intervals,  interrupted  and  resumed, 
attt.MmMs  oflen  put  Italy  itself  upon  the 
OcunuUanus.  defensive,,  was  always  formidable^ 
;J^^f -  and  at  laflt  fatal  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome. 

The  Romans,  by  the  continual  labours  of 
teifen.  centuries,  had  made  their  way  firom  the 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^  through 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordes  who  opposed 
them,  and  over  foiesto  and  rugged  ways  that 
were  every  where  to  be  cleared  at  the  expense 
of  their  labour  and  their  blood :  but  the  ways 
they  had  made  to  reach  their  enemies  were  now 
open,  in  their  turns^  for  enemies  to  reach  tbtaxL 
The  ample  resources  which  they  had  formed  by 
their  cultivation  increased  the  temptation  to 
invade  them,  and  fiu:ilit«^  all  the  means  of 
making  warmpon  their  country.  By  reducing 
the  inhabitante  of  their  provinces,  in  every  part, 
to  pacific  subjects,  they  brought  the  defence  of 
the  empire  to  depend  on  a  few  professional  sol- 
diers  who  composed  the  legions. 

Under  apprehension  of  these  dreumstanoes, 
Augustus  was  heard  to  say,  on  the 
U.  C.  761.  present  occasion,  that  if  proper 
measures  were  not  speedily  taken 
OLSulpidus  for  the  defence  of  Itelyi  an  enemy 
ap^m  ^"  ***®  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
Sahiwu,  n  might,  in  ten  days,  be  seen  bam 
Kai.Jui  the  battlemente  <u  Rome.  New 
M.  Pajriiu  levies  were  accordingly  nadc^  axid 
Q^Pmtm  ^  ^'*^®'  ^^  *®  evi^st  emancipated 
SaeuZg.  slaves  was  suspended.  The  vete> 
jfty.  36(«.  rans,  who  had  been  dischaised 
JStaL  70.  from  the  lemons,  were  acain  order- 
ed to  repair  to  their  coToun;  and 
citizens  of  ever^  condition  were  required  to  iior- 
nish,  in  proportion  to  their  estates  or  possessions, 
certain  quotes  of  men  for  the  service. 

While  the  people,  under  so  many  qrmptoms 
of  trepidation,  were  made  sensible  oi  their  dan- 
ger, Augustus  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  proper 
opportunity  to  renew  the  part  he  luid  often  acted 
in  recommending  population  and  marriage.  He 
called  together,  m  separate  assemblies,  first  the 
married  who  had  families  of  children,  afterwards 
the  barren  and  the  unmarried ;  and  finding  the 
superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
expressed  his  concern  in  a  public  address  to  the 
people ;  enlarged  on  the  consequences  of  pecula- 
tion to  the  safe^  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  revived  the  marnage-laws,  and,  by  an 
act  which  took  Us  name  from  Papius  and  Pop- 
pBUS,4  consuls  of  this  year,  save  additional  re- 
Wards  to  the  married,  and  laid  new  penalties  on 
celibacy,  with  a  considerable  premium  to  the 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  this  offence. 

Before  these  regulations  should  be  enforced,  a 
year  was  allowed  to  the  unmarried  to  change 
their  condition ;  and  the  rigour  of  former  laws,* 
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respecting  the  inheritanoe  of  women,  whicli  had 
hitherto  been  restricted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,*  was  considerably  abated.  Females 
were  allowed  to  inherit  a  uiiver  sum ;  and,  the 
better  to  testify  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  fe- 
male virtue,  the  veetak  were  admitted  to  partake 
in  the  privilege  of  Roman  parents  having  three 
children.' 

In  the  mean  time^  sreat  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  mstance,  and  to  fix  the  seat 
of  the  war  in  their  own  country.  Tiberius  ad- 
vanced for  this  porpoie  into  Dalmatia,  and  the 
emperor  himself  set  out  for  Ariminum,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operation  to  receive 
xeportB,  to  profit  by  intelligence,  and  to  give  his 
directions.  He  had,  for  some  time,  empowered  the 
senate  to  continue  their  proceedings  in  his  ab- 
sence; as  he  ceased  to  attend  the  comitia  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  he  made  free  with  their 
ivrivileges ;  and,  under  pretence  of  disorders  occa- 
«Boned  by  the  elections,  took  upon  himself  the 
nomination  of  magistrates,  or  signified 'his  choice 
to  the  tribes  by  a  writ  of  recommendation.  Public 
prayers  were  now  offered  for  his  preservation; 
and  at  his  departure  from  the  city,  as  if  he  were 
going  on  a  flervioe  of  great  danger  to  his  person, 
many  vows  were  made,  and  sanTificee  destined  to 
be  offered  up  in  case  of  his  safe  return.* 

Although  the  force  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
fallen  so  low  as  to  justify  so  mucn  apprehension, 
the  alarm  nevertheless  continued  for  three  years.* 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  in  Dalmatia,  found 
the  barbarians,  who  had  invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Bate 
and  "Pinetes.  He  formed  his  own  army  into 
three  divisions^  commanded  by  Gtermanicua,  Syl- 
yanus  Lenidus,  and  himself  By  this  disposition 
he  began  his  operations  in  three  different  quar- 
ters at  once. 

In  the  service  which  was  committed  to  Sylva- 
nus  Lepidus,  he  met  with  little  re- 
(J.  C.  762.  sistance.  Where  he  himself  com- 
manded, the  Romans  were  long 
^^^^J^«««  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  caade, 
C  Jtmtiw  S|.  ^bi<^^  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
Ai«iu,  9x.  rendervMl  inaccessible  by  the  height 
KaL  Jul,  of  itg  situation,  and  by  the  depths  of 
the  glens  and  gulleys  that  were 
forra^  by  the  torrents  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Bato  had  taken 
post  in  this  place  with  a  numerous 
body  of  his  countrymen;  and  being  provided 
with  necessaries,  endeavoured  to  tire  out  the  ene- 
my. But  he  himself  in  the  end,  being  weary  of 
his  inactive  and  hopeless  situation^  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  countrymen, 
worn  out  with  want  and  impatience,  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

Where  Germanicus  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Anduba,  a  fortress  similarly 
situated  with  the  former;  but  which,  after  re- 
peated attacks^  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  dissension  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  it 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swords 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  parties 
set  the  quarters  of  their  antajgonists  on  fire,  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  to  av<nd  captivity,  threw  them- 
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sdves,  with  their  children,  into  the  fianieb.*^ 
Bato  soon  after  surrendered  himself;  and  be- 
ing asked,  what  tempted  him  to  make  war  upon 
the  Romans  1  made  answer,  "  You  affect  to  trea^  . 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  property ; 
but  you  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  ravenous 
wolves,  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dojgs."  ii 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  title  oiimperatory 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments,  were  decreed  to 
Tiberius,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  ;i^ 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  accounts  of  a  different  na- 
ture were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  Romans,  wishing  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, some  country,  and  fortified  some  stations 
on  the  German  side.  By  this  disposition  it  was 
intended,  in  case  the  Germans  should  attempt  a 
descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman  army 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  remain  in  their  rear. 
And  iodeed  while  they  keot  possession  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  ana  d  both  its  banksi- 
they,  in  some  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tempt impracticaSle.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
position, the  Germans  had,  for  some  time,  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  makins  incursions  into 
Gaul.  They  were  become  tamiliar  with  the 
Roman  army  that  was  stationed  in  their  country, 
exchanged  commodities  with  the  Roman  traders, 
and  bc^n  to  imitate  their  manners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  when  Cluincti- 
lius  Varus,  who  luid  been  left  by  Tiberius  in  the 
command  of  the  German  fiontier,  began  to  con- 
sider the  natives  of  the  country  around  him,  as 
ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  which  the  Ro- 
mans laid  on  their  subjects,  and  made  some  ex- 
actions for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leaden  of  the  neighbourhood, 
partk^ulariy  Se^merus,  prince  of  the  Ghatti,  ana 
ms  son  Armenius,  had  observed,  with  indigna* 
tion,  these  encroachments  of  the  Roman  general, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  country  into  a 
Roman  province.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful caiiton,  and  much  respected  by  all  the  nations 
of  that  quarter,  they  entered  into  a  concert  to 
cut  off  all  the  Romans  that  were  posted  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  restore  the 
independence  of  their  people.  They  concealed 
their  design  by  redoubhng  their  attention  to  the 
Roman  general ;  took  their  residence  in  his  quar- 
ters, anu  applied  to  him  for  decision  in  all  the 
disputes  which  arose  among  the  natives ;  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  their  country,  and  served  him  as 
guides  in  conducting  the  marches,  and  in  fixing 
Uie  stations  of  his  armjr. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Segimerus  and  Ar- 
minius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perfect 
security,  they  had  their  followers  ready  to  assem- 
ble under  arms,  and  brought  all  the  chieftains  of 
their  neighbourhood  under  engagements  to  join 
them,  as  soon  as  their  design  should  be  ripe  for 
execution.  They  proposed  to  draw  the  Roman 
general  into  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be  at- 
tacked with  advantage,  while  they  themselves, 
without  giving  him  any  alarm,  should  have  a 

{>retence  for  advancing  towards  bim  with  all  their 
orces. 
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To  effect  both  then  pfurpoeei,  they  procuted 
■n  insQiTOction  of  tome  of  the  cantoni  over 
which  S<^merua  claimed  a  supmnacj,  and  ii&- 
plond.  the  aanatance  of  the  Roman  army  in  sup- 
pToaaing  the  revolt  VaniB}  apprehending  that 
the  safety  of  the  Romana,  in  all  their  poaaetsionB 
beyond  the  Rhine,  depended  on  the  support  he 
ahould  fftve  to  their  alhes,  put  his  army  in  motion 
to  quell  this  pretended  rebellion,  and  advanced 
through  difficult  ways  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country.  On  this  march  he  was  attended  by 
Segimeros  and  Arminiua,  and  supplied  with 
every  requisite  to  promote  the  service,  or  to  en« 
sure  its  success.  These  chiefs  had  assembled 
their  forces,  and  brought  forth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  under  pretence  of 
acting  as  irregu&rs  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
Roman  legions.  In  performing  this  service,  they 
pervaded  tire  marshes  and  woods  in  hb  front,  on 
ms  flanks,  and  his  rear,  and  had  actually  sur- 
younded  him,  when  he  cffine  upon  the  ground  on 
which  they  proposed  to  make  their  attack. 

Here  tHe  forests  and  marshes  were  extensive 
end  impassable,  except  by  a  single  tract  The 
Romana  were  crowded  together,  and  entangled 
with  their  baggage ;  and  Iwing  in  this  condition 
attacked  from  ever}*  quarter  at  once,  were  unable 
to  resist  or  to  escape.  Varus  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing an  opening  which  appeared  at  some  distance 
in  the  woods ;  and  there,  with  as  many  as  could 
follow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  himself;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  fell  by  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  night,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a  re- 
treat, the  general  himself  Tell  upon  his  own 
sworI,  and  by  his  example  induced  many  officers 
and  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  cruelties  or  insults  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  vray  to  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  their  disaster  by  Asprenas  from 
Qaul,  to  favour  their  retreat 

It  bad  been  concerted  by  the  Gennans,  that  on 
the  same  day  every  Roman  post  in  their  country 
should  be  attacked.  Lucius  Ceditius,  who  com- 
manded at  Aliso,  now  supposed  to  be  Elsember;^, 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  forced  his 
way  through  the  enomv,  and,  under  the  greatest 
distresses,  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
posts  were  forced,  and  the  troops  who  had  oocu- 
piod  them  taken  or  killed.  Among  the  former, 
Caldos,  an  ofHcer  of  rank,  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  irons^  upon  some  insult  that  was  offered  to 
him,  struck  himself  on  the  head  with  his  chains, 
and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  lost  three  entire 
l^ions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  horse.  Asorenas  having 
remained  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  only 
until  he  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  which  had  escaped  from  this  calamity, 
withdrew  into  Giaul,  and  made  dispositions  to 
prevent  any  commotions  in  that  provmce. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
sternation. The  victorious  enemy  having  cut 
ofT  what  was  considered  as  the  strength  of  the 
•mpiro  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  be  fol- 
lowing at  the  heels  of  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news.  Guards  were  posted  in  different  quar- 
tan of  tha  city  to  prtvent  disorders^  and  to  quiet 


the  foaiv  of  the  people.  A  ptodtsmHaa  wm 
issued  to  suspend  the  changes  usually  made  ia 
the  provmdai  appointments^  and  requiring  evei^ 
officer  to  continue  in  his  present  oemmand  until 
express  Qrden  were  given  to  the  contrary.  The 
sacred  records  were  consulted,  to  find  what  reli- 
gious prooessiona  or  oeremonics  had  been  per- 
formed on  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  and  on  tlw 
breaking  oat  of  the  Marsic  war,  and  the  same 
rites  were  now  to  be  repeated.  The  empenir  poi 
on  mourning,  and  for  some  months  earned  in  mm 
looksi,  and  in  thetifglect  of  his  praaon,  ev«ry  ap- 
pearance of  distress.^  \t  was  given  oat  that,  n 
the  first  transport  of  grie^  he  stmck  his  head  oo 
the  wall  of  his  chamber.  The  Germans  and 
Gauls  that  were  at  Rome,  were  secured  and  sent 
into  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  All  dii- 
xens  were  ordered  to  arm,  and  many  disappeared 
from  the  atreets,  to  avoid  being  prised  to  aetv* 
ui  the  legioDs. 

There  remained  a  great  aimy  on  the  establiah- 
ment  of  the  empire ;  but  this  army  beinff  disfwrsed 
over  an  extensive  frontier  in  Asia  ana  Africa,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  a  sufficient  force  coohi  be 
brought  from  thence  in  time  to  pioteet  the  capi- 
tal against  an  enemy  who  was  believed  to  ba 
hastening  to  its  gatesw  Very  violent  means  were 
therefore  employed  to  form  en  army  in  Italy,  and 
men  were  forced  under  arms  by  the*  tenor  of  mUi- 
tary  execution.  The  forces  which  were  brought 
in  this  manner  to  the  emperor's  standard  were 
placed  under  the  oommand  of  Tiberius ;  and,  as 
ULSt  as  they  could  be  put  into  a  regular  ibna,  be- 
gan to  move  towards  Gaul. 

In  these  measures  the  Romans  acted  mors 
from  their  own  fears,  than  from  a  jnst  apprehen- 
sion of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  enemy. 
The  most  active  and  vigorous  oonquerois  can 
seldom  act  up  to  the  fears  of  those  they  have  van- 
quished; and  the  Germans,  on  this  occasion^ 
content  with  having  freed  their  own  country 
from  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army,  made  no 
attempt  to  pursue  their  victory,  and  remained 
quiet  in  their  own  possessions.' 

In  the  following  aomnier  Tibe- 
XJ.  C.  763.    rius  and  Grermanicus^  to  recover  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  arms,  having 
passed  the  Rhine,  laid  waste  the 
adjacent  country,  but  not  meeting 
with  an  enemy,  returned  without 
having  given  occasion  to  any  signal 
event;     They  supposed  tnat  the 
natives  were  retired  from  the  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  tempt  them  to  fc^ 
low  into  the  forests  of  that  imper- 
vious country,  and  to  engage  them  in  difficult 
situations.    But  ha'^ing  done  enough  to  enable 
the  capital  to  recover  from  its  panic,  they  brought 
back  in  autumn  the  Roman  army  into  Gaul, 
and  from  thence  themselves  returned  into  Italy. 
In  this  year  Drusus,  the  son  oT 
U.  C.  763.    Tiberius,  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
qucstor ;  sixteen  prstors  were  em- 
ployed.   In  the  year  following,  the 
number  of  these  magistrates  was 
reduced  to  twelve.    It  bein?  allegol  that  eover- 
nors  of  provinces,  to  preclude  the  complaints 
which  were  of^  made  against  them  upon  thehr 
removal,  extorted  attestations  and  oomplunentary 
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addwet  fnm  th^  pmiile  they  had  opprewed,  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  governor  ahould  receive  any 
honorary  giil  or  attestation  from  hia  province) 
during^  the  continuance  of  his  power,  nor  sooner 
than  SIX  months  after  his.  return  to  Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emperor  now  led  men  to  think 
of  his  successor ;  and  predictions  of  his.  death 
were  surmised  ahroad.  This  Drobahiy  gav« 
occasion  to  the  edict  which  forbaue  sootnaayers 
to  utter  predlctbns  relating  to  the  life  of  any 
person  wnatever.  Among  the  circumstances 
that  chamcterise  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  is 
■aid,  that  Roman  knights,  or  citizens  of  quality, 
had  permission  to  exoibit  themselves  as  irladia' 
tois.»  * 

Tiberius,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
U.  C.  764.  after  the  noted  services  he  had  per- 
Oermmtkm§  formed  on  the  Save  and  the  Rhme, 
Cduar^  had  a  triumphal  entry.    In  ascend- 

c.  FonUiiu  ing  the  capitol  he  dismounted  from 
ajTo^!  JmL  ^^  carriage,  and  threw  himself  at 
C.  VeseUhu  f^  ^^^  of  the  emperor,  who  stood 
Farro.  in  the  way  to  receive  hioL^    After 

'«Si?Ki*'  ^^®  procesfflon  was  over,  shows  were 
exhibited  by  Germanicua^  in  which 
two  hundred  lions  were  hunted  down ;  and  a 
portico  which  Livia  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Caios  and  Lucius  Ciesar,  being  dedicated 
about  this  time,  served  to  increase  the  solem- 
nity. 

Of  the  Claudain  family,  on  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Grerma- 
nicua,  the  mndson  of  Livia  by  Dnisus,  the 
younger  of  ner  sons,  was  most  m  favour  with 
the  people.  He  was  recQmmended  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  openness  and  candour  in  his  man- 
ners, and  by  tne  fadlity  with  which  he  engaged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  repuhlic, 
in  the  ^fenoe  of  his  clients,  and  in  pleadmg 
their  causes,  whether  before  the  emperor  himself 
or  before  the  ordinary  judges.  Tiberius,  bn  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dark  and  suspicious 
temper,  and  waa  supposed  to  cover,  unoer  the 
appearances  of  moderation,  which  be  studied  to 
preserve  in  public  and  in  presence  o£  the  empe- 
ror, a  jealous  and  cruel  disposition.  But  Livia, 
whio^  m  the  present  period  of  her  husband's  life, 
had  the  entire  government  of  him,  preferred  her 
•on  to  her  grandson,  and  empbyed  all  her  inftu- 
«nce  to  make  the  choice  of^  a  succeaior  fall  on 
Tiberius. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  timeL  pleased  with 
the  respite  from  trouble  which  these  deleoates 
of  his  power  endeavoured  to  procure  for  nim, 
reposed  himself  much  on  their  caxci  and  was 
pleased  to  be  supplied  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  was  known 
that  he  had  any  relish.*  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  musicians,  comedians^  and 
even  declaimers  on  favourite  topics  in  philoaophy, 
who  made  a  part  of  the  scene  at  the  dos^  or  lus 
ordinary  meals.  At  his  entertainments  he 
treated  the  guests  with  presents  of  dresses,  trin- 
kets, or  money^  and  amused  them  with  lotteries, 
in  which  they  had  chances  that  entitled  them  to 
prizes  of  different  values,  or  with  auctions  of 
•  piclare^  in  which  the  back  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  the  company,  they  bid  upon  chance.^ 
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Of  those  paatnnef  vootie  vr^m  pibbably  tin 
amusements  of  the  emperor's  old  age^  and  mark<* 
ed  the  decline  of  life.  In  his  more  vigorous 
y^ears,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  sufiW 
ciently  occupied  with  the  business  of  state,  and 
with  the  attention  which  he  gave  in  person  to 
eveiy  question  that  arose  in  the  government  of 
so  extensive  an  empire.  Every  transaction  wa^ 
still  communicated  to  him,  and  despatched  in  hi* 
name ;  but  from  the  symptoms  wnich  he  gav9 
of  an  inclination  to  retire  from  afiaira,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  his  application  was  greatly  abated.  So 
long  as  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  senate 
in  person,  he  generally  received,  on  the  days  of 
their  meeting,  toe  compHments  of  the  memben 
at  his  own  house  or  in  the  forum ;  from  thenca 
was  conducted  by  them  to  the  pJace  of  assembly, 
and,  befijre  they  proceeded  to  business,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  tboae  who  were  present, 
and^  spoke  somewhat  obliging  to  each.  This 
particular  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his  afiabi- 
lity  and  condescension ;  but  was  in  reality  this 
highest  circumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  aa» 
sumed.  As  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  he  suffered  nimself  to  be  treated  aa  an  equal, 
and  made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parties 
of  pleasure  that  were  made  by  his  friends;  but 
in  the  decline  of  life,  as  be  withdrew  from  tl«a 
senate,  so  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  members,  or  even  of  his  private 
friends;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  muqh 
occupied  with  the  trouoles  which  still  eubsisU^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire^  he  declined  going 
into  company  upon  any  occasion  whatever.' 

W  hile  the  emperor  thus,  in  % 
XT.  C.  765.  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
r '  ^^\i  P"^''?  ^^>  ^^  fourth  period  of 
Pi^^  ten  years,  for  whwh  he  had  accept- 
Av-  -Mna.  ^  ^^  ^^  government,  being  about 
JBtoLii,  to  expire,  he  again  resumed  hi» 
command  with  the  usual  fomw, 
prolonged  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  person 
of  Tiberius  for  other  five  year^  and  permitted 
his  son  Drusus  firom  bein^  qucstor,  to  be  enters 
ed  (HI  the  list  of  consuls  without  pnaMng  through 
the  rank  of  praetor. 

Augustus,  in  eptering  upon  this  new  period 
of  his  government,  in  whk^h  he  was  no  longer 
to  attend  the  senate  in  jperson,  recdved  from  Uiim 
body,  bj  a  £)omai  act,  lull  powers,  with  the  ad* 
vice  of^his  ordinary  coundl,  to  determine  all 
[uestions  of  state,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
is  adopted  children,  to  enact  laws  of  equal 
authority  with  those  he  had  formeriy  paawa  in 
the  senate.  These  powers  he  had  already  ex- 
ercised; and  we. may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thus  formally  conferred  upon  him,  chiefly  that 
it  mi^ht  be  made  to  appear  how  fiur  the  fiunily 
of  Livia,  now  induded  in  the  same  act,  wero 
raised  to  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  first  consultations  of  this  new  legislature 
weie  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  penal  laws^ 
which  having  remained  without  any  considenabki 
change  iiomlha  Inaes  of  the  republic,  were  stilL 
in  respect  to  the  forms  of  trial,  better  caJcnlated 
to  protect  the  subject  than  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soverogn.  Banishment,  by  which, 
under  the  republic,  criminals  were  at  hberty  to 
evade  any  sentence^  and  which,  in  reality,  had 
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nothing  grfevoos  l)eiidei  the  dreunurtanoe  of 
their  being  obliged  to  traTel  fixim  Rome,  and  to 
foreffo  dty  preferments  and  honours,  was^  by  a 
regulation  now  made,  rendered  more  severe,  and 
not  suffered  |o  remain,  as  the  courtien  termed 
them,  a  mere  elusion  of  justice.  Under  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  by  this  regulation,  the  exile 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  choose  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  nor  suffered  to  retain  his  effects.  He 
might  reside  in  any  island  surrounded  by  filly 
n^s  of  sea,  and  in  some  islands  which  were 
mentioned,  as  Cos,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  and  Sar- 
dinia, though  less  remote ;  but  he  was  entirely 
debarred  from  the  continent.  He  was  allowed 
to  retain  of  his  estate,  if  it  amounted  to  so  much, 
five  hundred  thousand  sesterces,*  and  might 
have  a  ship  of  a  thousand  amphors,'.  and  two 
boats  with  twenty  servants  or  slaves ;  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  pass  from  one  island  to  another, 
nor  to  change  the  place  of  his  abode. 

So  far  the  transition  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
citizen  against  the  severities  of  sovemment, 
Vrhich  is  a  part  in  the  s^rit  of  liberty,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  license  of  his 
subjects,  which  equally  belongs  to  monarchy, 
was  abundantly  mild ;  but  even  this  law,  under 
the  prospect  of  its  immediate  apiilication,  ^ve 
weight  to  the  chains  with  which  every  citizen 
tixeady  felt  himself  loaded.  The  subjects  of 
prosecution  that  were  likely  to  draw  the  animad- 
version of  a  despotic  court,  were  not  injuries 
to  society  and  offences  to  human  nature,  which 
the  ingenuous  ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  as  to 
restrain ;  but  rather  want  of  submissbn  or  re- 
spect, hbels,  petulant  freedoms,  and  even  merit 
itself,  if  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  supe- 
xiors.  The  new  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
contained  in  it  to  take  cognizance  of  libels  and 
defkmatory  publications,  under  the  denomination 
of  treason,  seemed  to  point  chiefly  at  this  species 
of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itself  so  much 
as  the  arbitrary  application  of  it,  that  was  likely 
to  deprive  every  Koman  of  that  deme  of  secu- 
rity or  personal  freedom  to  which  he  still  had 
pretensions.* 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
XT.  C.  "796.  still  more  reason  to  be  alarmed ; 
Tiberius  was  associated  with  Au- 
8nL  Ptm-  gustus  in  the  government,  and  de- 
/Jjjjjl^^**  clared  to  have  equal  power  with 
jSg^iSlu,  the  emperor  himself  in  all  the  pro- 
jBtoL  75.  '  vinces  within  his  department.^  (^ 
this  occasion^  the  new  associate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  *  consideration,  and  to 
amuse  the  people,  exhibited  no  less  than  three 
separate  trium{>hal  processions;  at  the  end  of 
wnich,  there  beins  some  disorders  submtinff  on 
the  Slide  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  which 
seemed  to  rec^nire  his  presence ;  and  he  being  to 
set  out  for  this  province,  Augintus  was  pleiMed 
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to  accompany  hhn  on  the  road  to  Beneventom. 
They  went  to  Astura  1^  land ;  but  as  Augustus 
when  the  wind  was  favourable,  always  preferred 
going  by  water,  they  embarked  at  this  place,  and 
steered  for  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  their 
passage,  Augustus  was  seized  with  a  dysentery, 
but  continuMj'  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  visit 
the  different  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  At 
CaprB  he  passed  some  days  with  nncommoii 
ffayetY,  and  without  appearing  to  sufier  much 
nom  Ills  distemper.  At  Naples  he  attended  the 
public  sports  wnich  were  given  upon  his  arrival. 
From  thence  he  continued  his  route  to  Beneven- 
tum.  where  Tiberius,  beins  to  embark  at  Bmn- 
dusium,  took  his  leave,  and  the  emperor  set  out 
on  bb  return  to  Rome.  But  finding  his  strength 
decline  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  rf  ola,  a  placo 
in  which  his  fiiroily  had  originally  some  posses- 
sionS|  and  at  which  his  father  died.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  this  place  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  business.*  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  August,  he  asked  if  his  illness  had 
caused  any  tumults  or  insurrections,  called  for 
a  mirror,  and  desired  to  be  dressed.  He  said  to 
those  who  attended  him,  "What  think  you 
now  1  Have  I  acted  my  part  properly  ?"  then 
repeated  the  form  with  which  actors  commonly 
end  the  representation  of  a  play,  desiring  tlie 
audience,  tnat  if  the  piece  was*  to  their  nking 
they  should  applaud.^  "I  found,*'  he  said,  **a 
city  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  marble."  In 
this  he  alluded  to  his  policy  in  the  state^  as  wdl 
as  to  his  buUdines  at  Kome. 

Augustus  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
e^hteenth  of  August^  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  affe.  His  body  was  transported  irom 
Nob  to  Sovills,  carried  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  towns  on  the  ro-jte.  They^  moved  in  tho 
night,  and  halted  b}r  day,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  season.  At  Bovills  it  was  received  and  car- 
ried forward  to  Rome,  by  a  numerous  company 
of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  honouiv 
to  be  paid  at  the  fimeral ;  and  the  members  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  proposals  they  made  to 
exalt  the  dead,  and  to  express  their  own  sorrow.' 
Some  proposed,  that  ttie  funeral  procession 
should  pass  through  a  triumphal  arch,  preceded 
by  the  statue  of  Victory ;  ana  that  the  oeromooy 
should  condode  with  a  solemn  dim,  or  song  o'f 
grief,  to  be  performed  by  the  children  of  all  tho 
principal  families  in  Rome.  Others  moved,  that 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  noble  Romans 
shoukl  exchange  the  ffold  ring,  which  was  the 
badge  of  their  rank,  for  one  of  iron ;  that  the 
ashes  should  be  collected  from  the  funeial  pile  bj 
the  highest  order  of  priests. 

At  this  funeral,  in  whatever  form  it  was  exe- 
cuted, two  orations  were  pronounced;  one  by 
Tyberius,  who  had  been  reiadled  on  the  near  ap- 
moach  of  the  emperor's  death;  the  other  by 
Drusus,  the  son  oT Tiberius,  on  whom  the  name 
and  inheritance  of  Cesar  had  now  devolved. 
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AUGUSTUS  had  made  fais  will  aboat  mz- 
teen  months  brfore  he  died,  beqneathinff  two 
thirds  of  his  estate  to  Tiberius,  the  other  third  to 
Livia,  with  an  injanetiAi  to  take  the  names  of 
Jului  and  Aagusta.  In  sncceasion  to  Livia  and 
her  son  he  substilated  the  younger  Drusus,  the 
8on  of  Tiberius,  for  a  third ;  and  overiooktnff 
Claudtus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Drusu^  and 
gnuidaon  of  Livia,  he  bequeathed  the  remamder 
to  the  brother,  Gterromieus  Ocsar,  and  hu  off- 
•pring,  already  consbting  of  three  sons  and  as 
many  daughters.^  To  this  numerous  list  of  heirs 
he  substituted  an  ostentatious  catalogue  of  prin- 
eipel  citizens  and  senators,  Qpt  persistra  so 
much  in  his  severity  to  the  unhappy  Julia,  as  to 
Ibibid  her  a  place  in  his  monument  As  a  legacy 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Roman  people,  he  be- 
oueathed  four  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about 
tturlT-three  thousand  pounds  steriing ;  as  a  fund 
for  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to  defray  their 
respective  corporation  expenses,  he  bequeathed 
three  millbns  five  hundred  thousand  sesteroei^ 
or  about  twenty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
nxty-stz  pounds  steriing ;  to  the  prstorian  bands 
one  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  eiffht  pounds 
sterling  a  maA ;  to  the  cohorts  of  the  city  five 
hundrra,  or  about  four, pounds  sterling  a  man ; 
to  the  legions  three  hundred,  or  about  two  pounds 
ten  shilunea  a  man.*  These  sums  he  ordered 
to  be  paia  immediately ;  leaving  money  in  his 
ooffeni  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Other  legaciesL 
of  which  some  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
■ixtj,  or  a  hundred  and  seventjr  pounds  sterling, 
he  <ttrected  to  be  paid  at  different  times,  and 
alleged  the  scantiness  of  his  estate,  from  which 
his  heirs  were  not  likely  to  draw  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or  about 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  j|[x)onds  ster- 
ling. The  sums  which  he  had  received  in  lega- 
desy  amounting  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling, 
he  had  expended  in  public  works. 
'  After  his  will  was  read,  four  separate  memo- 
rials were  produced.  The  first  contained  in- 
structions for  his  funeral ;  the  second,  a  Hst  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  republic,  in- 
clucHng  the  military  establishment,  the  distribution 
of  thelegiona,  the  revenue,  the  public  disburse* 
nientB,  t^  money  actually  lodged  in  the  treasury, 
the  arreare  of  taxes  that  were  due,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  peraons  in  whose  hands  the  vouchers 
were  to  be  round. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  in- 
structbns  or  maxims,  in  which  be  dissuaded  the 
people  from  the  too  frequent  mannmiasbn  of 
slaves^  and  from  the  too  easy  admisswn  of  fo- 


8  The  throe  sons  were  Nero,  Druaut,  and  Caiut  oi 
Caligula ;  ibe  three  dmugbtera  Af  rippina,  Dmsiila,  and 
iiria  or  Livilta. 
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reigneis  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizens  {  and 
recommended  filling  dsices  of  state  with  peiaoHi 
of  exoerienoe  and  reputation.  The  public  ser- 
vice, he  observed,  never  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of  the  codbwo- 
wealth  be  suffered  to  aceomulats  in  the  bands 
of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive  tiueks^  he 
said}  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in  a  scarcity  oi 
persons  fit  to  be  employed.  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Catuhis  and  Cato^  when  they 
pleided  against  the  exorbitant  powers  of  Pompey 
atid  Casar ;  and  the  reasonings  now  ascribea  to 
Av^ustus  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  thenra,  and 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  difieienoe  of  persont 
and  times. 

It  is  said,  that  in  •this  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  to  attempt  any 
ftither  conquest  or  any  farther  extnuuon  of  tM 
emmre.* 

Such  are  the  principal  dreoniBUmces  upon  re- 
cord, from  whicn  we  are  able  to  collect  the  cha- 
racter of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  immediato 
effects  of  it,  in  many  paitB)  appear  to  hate  beat 
splendid  and  salutary.  Among  these  we  are  to 
reckon  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  reformation  of 
ffovernment  in  the  Roman  provinces.  Under 
this  establishment,  insteiHl  of^  the  consuls,  who^ 
being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  as  often  re- 
newed the  passion  of  tbeir  country  for  war  and. 
conquest,  there  began  a  succession  of  eoiperon 
who  were  addicted  to  skth  and  sensuality,  more 
than  to  ambition  t  or  if  disposed  to  war,  wlio  in 
youth,  or  in  some  particular  period  of  life,  ex- 
nausted  their  passion  for  military  feme,  and  be- 
came horn  thenceforward  a  powmul  restraint  on 
the  ambition  of  their  own  officers^  Theoe  they 
considered  as  rivals  and  objecta  of  jealousy,  or  ae 
dangerous  instrument!,  ever  ready  to  invdve 
them  in  wan  abroad,  to  disturb  their  govemment 
at  home,  or  to  divert  their  revenue  from  those 
pleasurable  applications  in  which  th^  yriolied 
to  employ  it. 

Whatever  was  lost  to  citizens  of  4ank  or  hiofa 
pretensbn  at  Rome,  by  the  establiihjBent  oftbe 
monarchy,  was  gained  to  the  other  soljjeots  of 
the  empire.  The  proyinoes^  from  bem^  the 
tempera^  property  of  individuals,  and  .etnpt  to 
enrich  a  suoeession  of  masters^  became'  the  con- 
tinued subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  ae  eflsn  ae 
he  understood  fab  own  interest,  protected  them 
against  the  oppression  of  his  ofikerB^  and  spend 
or  nuned  them  as  a  continual  source  of  fsvenot 
and  of  power  to  himseif. 

While  these  desirable  efTeetsnatonHynsiilled 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  drcumstenoei 
of  gnaH  lustra  in  the  histmy  ot  the  age  wen 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign.  The  seeds  of  hige- 
nuity  ond  of  liberal  arts,  which  had  been  sown, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  so  mucli 
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vigour  under  the  lepubfic,  now  began  to  be 
reaped  in  a  plentiful  narvest 

Literature,  ai^d  all  the  more  agreeable  fruits 
of  ingenuity,  received  under  the  first  emperor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  encouragement 
Aagofltos  «M  faknaetf  a  viofiei^t  in  letteri, 
«r,  willing  to  be  atnneed  witn  the  puraiiita  of  the 
teamed,  read  his  own  productions  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends ;  and,  what  is  more  difficult  for  an 
author,  heard  without  jealousy  the  compositbns 
of  others,  by  which  his  own  we^  probably  far 
iBKoeUed.  He  had  safed  fipom  the  wieok  A  his 
eaemy*a  party,  xnotected  irom  the  oppression  of 
Jus  own,  and  selected,  as  his  &voont<»,  the  most 
ingetioas  men  of  the  times.*  By  his  munificence 
to  theoe^  his  own  name^  as  well  as  that  of  his 
Biiiuster,  has  become  proverbial  in  the  history  of 
kttani,'and  is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments 
Ivhidi  can  never  pensh,  except  by  some  oalaniity 
fiOal  to  mankind. 

^  The  ptovinoes  greatly  divefsified  in  respect  to 
situation,  climate  and  rioil,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  aris  which  lliey  severally  possessed,  hav- 
ing  the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and  the  protect 
ftion  of .  a  coDomon  sovereign,  reaped  tlie  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  communication  and  a  flourisbing 
tmde.  All  the  surplus  vrealthof  the  morecultivated 
paita  of  the  earth  bdnff  drawn  to  the  capital*  and 
being  at  the  disposal  o?  single  men,  was  expend- 
ed in  works  of  magnificence,  and  if  not  of 
utility,  at  kastof  splendid  capcioe.  From  this 
fund,  were  erected  those  macnifieent  fiU>rics,  of 
which  the  rains,  atiU  mark  ue  place  on  wbieh 
flteod  the  capital  ef  the  western  world.  The 
empivB,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  its  parts,  received 
those  in^MOvements  whicb  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  opulenoe  and  p&^ce.  The  lands 
wen  cultivated;  cities  were  built)  adorned,  or  en- 
larged. 

The  rough  and  vigoroo^ hands  by  whidi  this 
greai  empire  was  formed,,  had  oarvied  the  -balance 
•nd  the  aword  of  state  before  they  oould  manage 
the  tools  tif  the  more  ordinarv  and  inferior  arte, 
and  had  given  emnira  to  their  country,  before 
tboy  had  provided  for  themselves  the  ordinary 
means  efacoommodation  or  pleasure.  A  Roman 
oitiaeii  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  vna  a  man  fit  to 
eonunaad  ever^  artist  Ha  was  possessed  of  cou- 
isge,  penetrastion,  sagacity,  aw  all  the  edvan* 
tMes  which  constitute  thie  ftersonalaupenoiily 
or  one  man  over  another  As  a  warrior  and 
Halesman,  be  was  the  reverse  of  those  injMaiouo 
and  feeble  subjects  of  whom  each  pvomases  a 
{Wtidilar  part  m  the  adenoeor  pm^tx  of  hu- 
BMuafiura,  bdtof  whom  none  is  qualified  lo  di- 
SBCt  the  whole. 

In  prDpDrtbn,  howewier,^«i^h]8  nation  €ii  mas- 
ters foroed  into  their  service  the  industrious  and 
the  leamed  in  difaoat  pasts  of  the  wrth,  the 
fiaetitionen  of  evevy  art,  and  tho  pfpfoottm  ef 
evaiy  scienoe  flodbod  to  the  capital  Tiieir  pro- 
teationa,  though  snumed  and  rqjeeted  ft  first 
men  icceived  by  degrees,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  found  the  moot  ample  rewards.  By 
ftfloa  meaHis,  the  praotiee  <rf  every  ait  was  inlro- 
Aued  at  Rome,  even  Romans  weie  taught  to  he- 
I  and  mecfaanioi^  and,  by  fiiUowing^ 


1  Hccaoe  WM  saved  from  the  root  of  the  rraoblkaa 
party  at  Philippi ;  tad  VirgH,  firom  among  the  sufifef 

£  ejected  firom  their  jvvpcrty,  to  make  way  ftvilie 
kyiifO«Mlt;  '    •  ••  . 


multipliciU  of  inferior  punraita  and  oeeupalioB^ 

were  taught  to  lower  the  hauchty  spirit  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world,  to  the  level  or  the  nations 
thev  had  subdued. 

In  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  civil 
wars^  fordgn  letters,  though  fondly  received  fa^ 
many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome,  were  stiU  a 
novdty,  and  considered  by  the  people  as  a  fop- 
pish afiectation.  But  the  leaders  in  this  fashion 
being  the  first  ofiioers .  and,  greatest  men  of  the 
state,  as  LucuUus,  Cicero,  Cato^  and  Cssar; 
such  illustrious  exam]9les  soon  removed  every  pre- 
judice, and  engaged,  m  the  pursuit  of  leanung^ 
every  talent  that  oould  be  diverted  from  the  mora 
violent  pursuits  of  ambiion  or  pleasure. 

The  civil  wars  for  soiiae  Ume  retarded  the 
piogresfi  of  letters;  but  when  brought  to  an  end, 
left  the  public  in  poaKssion  of  the  bbs  it  hod 
received.  Octavius  himself  having,  in  his  youth, 
received  this  bias,  was  probably,  in  his  patronage 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  indination,  and  Ine 
by  mere  policy,  than  he  was  in  other  parts  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  world.  £le  loved  correctneaa 
and  .accuracy  ii^all  his  compositions,  and  never 
delivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter,  even 
in  his  own  family,  without  memorials  or  written 
notes. 

Although  the  efiects  of  this  reign,  therefore 
in  many  of  the  particulars  we  have  mentionc<^ 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  reapita 
which  tlie  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  disor- 
ders with  which  it  had  been  lately  afflicted,  mocii 
likewise  may  be  aacribed  to  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  prince.  After  the  secure  estaUisli* 
ment  of  his  powex«  his  government  bc^n  to  be 
distinguished  by  appearances  of  moderation  and 
justioe,  supported,  in  this  part  of  his  life,  with  • 
regular  and  ordinary  teikor,  which  does  not  war- 
rant anj  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  any  suspicion 
of  any  mtention  to  impose  upon  the  world,  some 
purpose  diflerent  firom  that  which  he  professed  tu 
nave  in  view. 

In  bis  character  of  legislator,  he|renerally  sub- 
mitted his  intended  acts  to  public  inspection,  en- 
oouraffed  persons  of  every  descripUon  to  ofier 
amendments,  and  sometimea  adopted  thoee  whidi 
were  offered  to  hinL>  In  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  he  took  the  assistance  of  a  chosen 
council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  on  the  ordi- 
nary measures  of  state.  In  acceptinir  of  the  ho- 
nours which  were  offered  to  him,  ne  checked 
instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted  him' 
self  with  great  liberality  or  moderation  in  the  uau 
of  the  powen^  which  the  flattery  of  dvinff  persons 
fi«quentiy  g^ve  him  over  their  &mmes  and 
estates.  He  became  the  guardian,  rather  than 
the  co-heir,  of  the  orphans^  with  whom  he  was 
joined  in  the  fother's  will.  Some  he  put  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance; 
others,  while  under  age,  he  treated  as  his  waidi^ 
and  brought  up  with  every  advantage  to  the  en* 
joymentof  their  fortunes,  which  they  often  re* 
oelved  with  eonsiderable  additions^  made  eteher 
by  his  oare  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  is  of  all  other  drcumstanees  moot 
^uhaf  ly  characteristic  of  this  reign,  was  Uio 
judgment  and  address  with  which  the  emperor 
repressed  the  license  of  the  mifitary^  to  whom  he 
owed  his  own  devotion,  the  artiral  policy  ty 
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Wl»h  he  alfeetea  to  fMtoie  wme  fingmentM  of 
the  ehril  gofentniBnt  that  he  bimaelf  &d  broken 
down,  and  the  caution  with  wfaieh  he  retained 
the  character  and  profesflion  of  a  chril  magistrate 
and  of  a  citizen,  while  he  merned  as  master. 
Jotncd  to  these,  we  maj  reuon  the  able  choice 
which  he  made  of  offieen  iH  to  be  trusted  in  the 
difierent  departments  of  the  pubtic  service ;  the 
constancy  with  which  he  persevered  in  emptov- 
ing  them,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  ma^ 
them  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  fortunes  was 
their  own.  While  he  gave  these  indications  of  a 
great  mind,  and  possessed  these  powerful  sup- 
ports of  a  prosperous  life,  he  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  flattery  that  is  paid  to  prtnoes^  and 
in  conversation  enooun^ed  tne  mannera  of  a  free 
and  equal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  character, 
xnarked^  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowardice  in  some  parts  of  his  Bfe,  dis- 
tinguished by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  iti  Are  we  to  suppose 
what  the  (taiperor  Julian  insinuates^^  thsA  Octa- 
▼ius  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  new 
lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by  the 
lessons  of  Zeno^  at  an  early  period,  this  Came- 
leon  might  have  fixed  his  colour,  and  been  from 
the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  lust  state 
<yf  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind  1  The 
authority  of  Julian,  no  doubt,  is  highly  respect-, 
able;  but  if  a  person  in  youth  carry  the  marks 
of  a  bad  dnposition,  and  deliberately  oonmut  atro- 
cious actions  when  his  interest  required  them, 
we  are  still  warranted  to  oueition  the  iincerity 
of  his  conversion,  though,  in  a  different  state  of 
Ins  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tife  should 
change. 

Octavlus  does  not  appear  to  have  had  from  nar 
ture,  in  any  high  degree,  those  dispositions  to  bene- 
volence or  muice  which  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  virtue  and  vice.  He  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  mankind ;  but  desirous 
of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of  interest 
to  himself.  His  ruhng  passion  was  a  desire  to 
i«ign.  In  his  wav  to  this  end,  he  committed 
many  crimes;  but  having  once  effected  his  pur- 
pose, he  had  no  other  criminal  dispositions  to  gra- 
tify:  or,  after  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in  awe 
of  a  free  spirit  which  he  durst  not  insult,  he,  either 
from  inchnation  or  pohcy,  and  probably  in  part 
from  botb,  preferred,  as  it  is  Mrpnsing  thateveij 
ene  else  does  not  prefer,  the  proper  use  of  his 
power  to  the  abuse  of  it 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  OKctavius,  appearances  of  cruelty  and  of  cle- 
tnmey.  of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  or  moderation,  may^  have  equally  found  a 
place  in  the  course  of  ms  actions.  And  in  his 
person,  we  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
nitious  design,  when  he  afllected  to  join  the  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  republic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  muraer  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  support  that  form  of  government;  when 
he  courted  the  protection  of  Cicero  affainst  An- 
tony, or  when  be  sacrificed  the  Kfe  of  Cioero  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemy ;  when  he  made  or 
broke  off  his  treaties  of  marriase,  and  sought 
fbr  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  the  choiee  of  his 
iioenttous  amoun ;  when  he  pardoned,  and  when 
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he  eiecAited  those  ^ht(  wete  dcfafltrf  tii  < 
against  his  own  Kfe. 

If  we  stale  ourselves  therefore  as  judges  on  the 
solemn  appeal  which  Augustus  on  ms  death-bed 
made  to  the  seiise  of  the  world,  it  is  probable^ 
that  as  he  was  in  some  degree  aUe  to  redeem^  in 
the  administration  of  his  soverei(pty,  the  enor* 
raities  which  be  had  committed  in  obtuning  it^ 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  epithets  of 
reproach  and  of  mfiuny,  whfch  he  appears  to 
have  deserved  in  the  early  period  of  his  IBo,  not 
those  terms  of  encomium  and  praise,  which  he 

ims  to  have  merited  in  the  fonger  end  more 
elevated  parts  of  his  rmpi.  Neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  mankmd,  he  wtn,  by  his  per^ 
sonal  and  interested  ambition,  the  cause  of  hantt 
and  of  good ;  but  upon  the  whole;  if  the  histoiy 
of  the  establishment  made  by  him  were  to  tenm* 
nate  with  his  own  life;  if  the  tranquillity  of  his 

gn  be  compared  with  the  troubles  of  the  prs- 

ung  period ;  it  will  fbrnishf  to  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  preference  of  despolioal  government, 
an  occasion  of  triumph: 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  the  great  oh- 

^of  attention  and  care  to  mankind;  but  the 
B  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
are  different  iti  different  orcumstanoes ;  different 
on  the  supposition  of  small  or  extensive  states,  of 
poor  or  of  ridi  nations;  and,  in  some  droum* 
stances,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  obtained  by 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single  person,  than 
by  an^  system  of  public  councils  or  popular  as^ 
sembhes^  which  tne  people  to  be  ^vemed  are 
themselves  fit  to  compose.  When  this  is  the  casi^' 
it  is  fortunate  that  single  men  are  foond.  who^ 
without  any  criminal  melinations,  are  willmg  to 
undertake  the  government  of  nations.  A  suo' 
cession  of  such  characters,  indeed,  is  more  than 
human  nature,  bjr  any  known  nde  of  substitQ* 
tion,  whether  b^  inh^itence  or  hj  election,  can 
continue  to  furnish.  It  is  well,  ii;  in  a  aeries  of 
ages,  where  the  government  of  the  world  is  com* 
mitted  to  the  dis^ion  of  an  individual,  the  good 
in  any  degree  compensate  the  bad. 

Aa  Augustus  had,  to  the  b»t  moment  of  hie 
reign,  afiimted  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporary  appiuntment,  he  octtid  iwt,  in  consist 
ence  with  his  own  professions,  tither  name  a 
successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  family.  At  his  death,  therefore^  some 
peraons  might  hope  to  see  the  commonwealth  w» 
stored ;  otMra  might  wish  to  see  the  kte  contest 
for  dominion  revived,  and  many  questions  mij^ht 
luve  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  empoa 
in  fresh  trouble.  These  questions,  however,  witit 
the  projects  or  hopes  that  night  be  founded  upon 
them,  were  in  a  great  measwe  prevented,  by  the 
precaution  which  livia  had  taken  in  having  her 
son  rriberius,  during  the  tifetime  of  the  lato 
emperor,  associated  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  Augustus  was  seised  with  his  last  ilk 
ness,  Tiberius,  in  the  capacity  of  his  aasocisto  in 
the  empire,  as  has  been  mentioned,  set  oat  for 
the  armies  in  Dabnatia ;  but  he  received  on  hia 
way,  a  oieasage  from  his  mother,  intimating  tfaa 
last  symptoms  of  approaching  death  in  herltutT 
band.  Upon  this  mtimation,  he  returned  to 
Nola,  and  arrived  dther  before  Augustus  ez 
pired,  or  before  his  death  was  publicly  known; 
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ihat^KpcriBnarfprinec^  he  kad  teceiwed  fab  laft 
instnictions  for  the  govemmeDt  of  the  empire,t 
he  took  hold  of  the  reins  the  momeat  the  other 
was  supposed  to  have  dropped  them,  assumed 
his  usual  imperial  ^arda^  and,  bjf  eending  or- 
ders to  aU  the  provuoes  and  military  stations, 
took  upon  him  to  continue  the  same  ffiodel  of 
gOTeDunent,  without  any  cessation  or  interval 
whatever.^ 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
to  stifle  oompetitofs,  oidered  Agrippa,  the  sur- 
viving mndson  of  Auffustus  to  oe  put  to  death, 
and  tow  every  other  e&ctual  measure  to  secure 
his  own  acceasion.  At  the  same  ttme^  either  in 
imitation  of  the  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em-, 
peror,  or  in  pursuance  or  that  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  to  which  he  himself  Had  been  bng 
.  accustomed,  and  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined, he  affected,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  senate,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
authority,  and,  in  hb  letters,  took  care  to  empk^ 
aU  the  modest  expressions  of  a  private  citizen. 

Being  tribune  of  the  people,  ne  ventured  only 
in  thb  capacity,  he  said,  to  call  upon  the  aeiiate 
Co  give  ttiair  orders  respecting  the  Amend  of 
Augustas.  For  hb  own  part,  he  had  taken  lib 
place  by  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing ebe  could  take  an^  pubUc  fbnction  upon 
him.  The  senate,  he  cdntmued,  vrould  be  pleased 
to  order  the  guards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 
either  precaution  for  the  regular  performance  of 
thb  solemn  duty. 

When  the  funeral  viras  over,  and  the  senate 
was  aasembled  for  Ihe  opening  of  the  will  and 
siemoriab  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberius  delivered 
himself  in  a  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  neavy  burden,  by  the 
death  of  the  only  person  who  was  able  to  bear  it, 
had  now  devdveu  upon  them  all;  that  having 
idmself  been  admittea  to  some  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  had  learned  how  arduous  a  task  it 
was  to  be  chanred  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  had 
learned  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities  ;^  but  that  in  a  state  which  could  boast 
of  so  many  illustrious  men,  they  could  not  be 
limited  in  their  choice,  nor  obliged  bo  commit  to 
one,  what  was  suffident  to  occupy  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  many. 

While  be  spoke  to  thb  purpose^  and  observed 
the  aspect  of  Ms  audience,  frowning  particularly- 
upon  those  who  gave  any  signs  of  assent, '  his 
known  reputation  for  jfabehood,  the  inconsistence 
of  his  actions  with  the  professions  which  he  now 
made,  the  murder  of  A|;rippa,  and  the  military 
guard  which  attended  his  person,  effectually  pre- 
served the  members  who  were  present  from  be- 
eoming  the  dupes  of  a  dissimulation,  which  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too  abruptly,  or 
to  mistake  for  sincerity. 

Moat  of  the  members,  though  safliciently 
tnined  in  the  school  of  Augustus,  to  know  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  such  occasions,  had  not 
jet  perrormed  thb  part  upon  such  dangerous 
ground.  They  afiected  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
was  sincere,  Icunented  that  there  should  be  any 
nlnotanoe  to  accept  of  the  government  in  tfaie 
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only  person  who  was  ^jnaufled  to  tmdertakB  iC^ 
and  the^  beseeched  him  not  to  desert  the  repub- 
lic in  thb  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  these 
feigned  importunities,  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  dis- 
trrased,  though  not  persuaded ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  some  time  undecided,  in  the  end,  as 
weary  and  silenced,  though  not  convinced,  h» 
vrithdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  witboot 
waiting  ibr  any  formal  rnolation  of  the  senate. 
In  pesdng  through  the  crowd,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had  been  bid  on 
hb  shoulders,  but  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever;  that  old  age  at  least 
must  soon  entitb  him  to  respite."  At  the  some 
time,  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  in  hb 
confidence,  gave  out,  that  hb  concern  for  the 
public,  and  we  intreaties  of  the  senate,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accept  of  the  govenunent; 
but  the  ridicule,  which  it  was  not  permitted  the 
senators,  to  observe^  was  seized  by  the  peopies. 
"Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "can  perform  all  that 
they  undertake;  but  thb  man,  with  tf  wondeiful 
nuxlesty,  refuses  to  undeitake  even  what  he  per- 
forms."* 

While  Tiberius,  with  ao  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessaxy  ciaft,  acted  thb  force  in  the 
senate,  hb  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwent  a 
more  serious  discussion  in  the  provinces.  I'he 
legions  which  wero  posted  in  dmerent  stations^ 
though  long  confined  under  the  authority  of  an 
able  roign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  ordinary  ad- 
vantages of  their  profession,  still  retained  the  im- 
pression of  their  own  importance,  and  of  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  recolleted 
what  some  cf  them  might  have  seen,  and  all  of 
them  had  heard,  of  times  in  which  they  wero 
courted  by  their  leaders,  retained  vi^th  presents 
or  fl^tuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  expiration  of 
their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and  seitlementa 
in  the  richest  and  must  cultivated  districts  of 
Italy.  They  had  waited  with  impatience  for  an 
opportuoity  to  give  a  new  master  to  the  worlds 
and  hoped,  that,  in  performing  thb  service,  they 
might  recover  their  consequence,  and  be  entitled 
to  rewards,  such  as  military  men  had  formerly 
received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  bad  been 
any  officer  at  the  head  of  the  principal  armies  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  dbpositibn  in  the  army,  the  sword  in 
the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  must 
have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  throne 
oi  CsBsar;  but  Augustus  having,  in  the  choice 
of  provincial  and  military  commanders,  guarded 
against  any  danger  to  hb  own  government,  had 
by  the  same  means  provided  for  the  security  of 
his  successor's.  The  persons  he  employed,  be* 
sides  those  of  hb  own  family,  who  depended  en- 
tirely upon  himself,  were,  foe  the  most  part,  men 
of  moderate  amluitbn  or  mean  pretensions ;  so 
that  there  was  not  now  any  peraon  of  rank  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  the  revolts  of  the  army. 

Gennanicus,  the  ne|)hew  and  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  might,  by  hb  popubrity  and  by  bb 
pretensions,  have  become  a  formidable  rival  to  his 
uncle,  but  was  restrained  by  hb  moderation  and 
the  sense  of  hb  duty.  A  mutinous  spirit  never- 
theless  broke  out  first  in  Panonia,  where  three 
legions  were  commanded  by  Junius  BIssus ;  and 
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ion  te  Rhiae^  where  a  ginvt  difUon 

«f  the  Roman  anpiefc  comutiiif  of  eight  legions, 
^rere  dutributed  in  different  stations,  under  the 
chief  Gommand  of  Grennaniciis  himself. 

The  troops  not  having  at  any  of  their  stations 
permoDB  whe  were  qualified  to  direct  their  dis- 
contents against  the  sucoession  of  TiberiuS)  cla- 
moured oiuv  for  an  augroentation  of  pay,  and  an 
earlier  discoarge  from  the  service^  tnan,  by  the 
xvgulatbns  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  allowed 
to  expect  "  Doomed,'^  they  said,  "  to  dreg  out 
a  life  of  hard  service  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
at  the  end,  as  their  reward^  to  be  banished  to 
some  barren  mountain  or  nckly  morass^  which, 
nxKler  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  grant  of  land, 
they  were  required  to  cultivate  or  to  drain,*  it  was 
time  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  their 
meiit^  some  rehef  provided  for  their  sufferings." 
TThey  contrasted  their  own  condition,  for  ever 
statioiied  in  the  presence  of  ferocious  enemies, 
and  subsisting  on  ten  asses  a  day,  with  that  of 
the  prstorian  bands,  having  double  their  pay, 
and  placed  at  ease  amidst  dl  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  capital. 

Excited  by  these  considerations,  the  lemons  in 
Panonia  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianee  to 
the  new  emperor,  until  their  giievances  should 
be  redressed.  They  secured  tSeir  colours,  set  at 
liberty  all  those  who  were  confined  for  any  mili- 
tary crime,  and  ceased  to  obey  their  officers^  or  to 
pay  any  re^d  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  fornis 
of  the  service. 

Tiberius,  though  greatly  alarmed,  and  sensible 
that  this  attack  on  his  authority  only  needed  a  fit 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  legioria  to  reach  him 
in  the  capital,  and  to  supplant  mm  in  the  empire, 
diagiiised  his  apprehensions,  and  propoong  to 
aocShe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  deputS  to 
their  quarters  his  own  son  Drusus,  accompanied 
bjr  Elius  Sejanus,  a  young  man  alroidy  associated 
with  his  father  Sejanus^  m  the  command  of  the 
pnetorian  bands. 

^  These  young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  commis- 
aionens  attended^  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
eonsideration  from  the  city,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts of  chosen  men,  together  with  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  prstorian  cavalry  and  the  (%rman 
none,  which  usually  attendee)  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  Iiead  of 
the  troojis,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
specific  instructions^  to  take  such  measures  as  tfaie 
occasion  might  suggest  Having  effisoted  their 
march  into  Panonia,  and  approaching  the  station 
of  the  mutinous  legions,  they  were  received  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body,  but 
with  an  aspect  rather  of  contumacy,  than  of  re- 
spect or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the 
platform,  from  which  it  was  usual  for  the  troops 
to  receive  the  commandai  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  general.  Having  with  some  dif-* 
ficulty  procured  silence,  he  produced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  Either,  and  wliich 
he  had  in  charge  to  be  communicated  to  the  le- 
gions. 

In  this  letter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  flatter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army ;  but 
to  avoid  committing  himself  too  far,  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms.  "He 
might  assure  these  brave  legioni^"  he  said,  "  with 
wluNn  he  himself  had  so  otlea  acted^  thai  they 


w«ra  the  priiHbal  obfedi  of  Im  ca»i  that  m 
soon  as  he  should  recover  his  mind  from  his  pra- 
sent  gnei,  he  would  move  the  senate  to  take  tneir 
just  pntensiona  under  considenttian  $  that  in  the 
mean  while  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in  ordidr, 
without  Ums  of  time^  to  accommodate  them  in 
every  thing  that  depended  on  himself;  that  many 
things  must  be  teSared  to  the  senate,  a  wise  and 
exiierienced  council,  who  were  not  likely  to  with- 
hold the  proper  indulgence  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  thdr  duty^  or  to  fiul 
in  the  necessary  rigour  to  thooa  who  ventured 
to  depart  from  it'* 

AAer  this  letter  waa  read,  a  centurk)n,  who 
ha«i  undertaken  to  answer  for  the  legions,  made 
a  demand  in  their  name,  that  their  pay  should  be 
sixteen  asses  a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  that  tbey 
should  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years,  without  being  obli^d,  in  the  usual 
way,  aner  they  were  supposed  disqualified  fat 
the  ordinary  fiitigues  of  the  service,  still  to  re- 
main with  their  colours. 

'  To  these  demands,  Drusus  declined  giving  anj 
answer.  "  The  matter  shonkl  be  reported  to  hia 
fiither,"  he  said,  '*'and  referred  to  the  senate." 
Upon  this  reply,  a  general  damour  arose. 
"  W  hereiine  was  he  come,  if  not  entrusted  to 
reheve  the  army  1  He  had  no  powers  to  relieve^ 
but  he  had  unlimited  powers  to  distress,  and  to 
punish.  So  the  father  himself  was  accustomed 
to  serve  thsm,  while  he  came  to  elude  the  prayers 
of  the  soldierBi  by  roferring  them  to  some  one 
else^  who  was  at  a  distance.  Are  we  never," 
they  said,  "tosee  the  fiioe  of  the  emperor  7  Is  he 
to  punish  at  diacreUon,  but  never  to  reward  with- 
out  consent  of  the  senate  7  Our  rowards,  it 
seerosi  aro  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered ; 
but  our  fatigues  and  our  punishments,  are  to  be 
dealt.without  balance  or  measure." 

In  this  disposition  the  assembly  broke  up^  and 
the  soldiers  went  roving  about  in  disorderly  par- 
ties, insulting  their  officers^  and  a&cting  to  treat 
the  authority  of  the  emjxror  himself  with  con- 
tempt Their  prttumption,  however,  was  sud- 
denly checked  at  night  by  an  ecUpse  which  took 
place  in  the  moon,  and  whk^h,  in  their  superati- 
tious  way  of  interpreting  natural  appearances^ 
fimned  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation,  and  by 
its  event  was  to  prognosticate  the  sequel  of  tben 
present  attempts.  Their  despondence,  durin|^ 
the  progress  or  the  ecUpse,  kept  pace  with  thedi> 
minutaon  of  the  moon's  light;  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the  sky  itself 
was  overcast  with  clouds^  and  every  Ught  sup> 
pressed  in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy  nigh^ 
they  received  this  event  as  a  sapematural  presage 
of  Uieir  own  &te,  and  in  despair  retired  to  their 
tents.  Thsy  were  soon  afterwards  persusded  to 
restore  the  coburs  wluch  they  had  removed  from 
their  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  .evils  with 
which  th^  were  threatened,  to  make  seasonable 
offera  of  suhmissbn  to  the  prince. 

It  was  therefore  thought  pro]>er,  that  Drusus 
should  instantly  avail  himself  of  tius  favourable 
change,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  troops  to  their  duty.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  he  called  them  again  to  the  place  of  au- 
dience, treated  their  mutiny  as  a  transient  fit  of 
humour  which  was  past  and  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  he  was  not  to  be  awed 
by  their  threats,  he  was  moved  by  their  dutiful 
and  submissive  behaviour ;  that  he  should  de»> 
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1  oOoer  "with  their  TC^iiMli  to  th*  0iii|M- 
foi;  and  shodd  join  hii  own  intrettties  to  proeiire 
them  immediste  •ttentbn,  and  to  obtain  eveiy 
fiivour  that  migfat  be  oonsistent  with  the  cider  of 
the  service. 

After  the  departure  of  this  menenger,  the  es> 
pectations  of  the  leffioBS  were  fixed  entneiy  upon 
the  return  he  •hould  bring,  and  on  the  effect  of 
the  young  Ceiii's  interpoeition  in  their  &voitn. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  offioen  havi^s  resumed 
their  command,  and  beinff  obeyed  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and-  fbrme  of  the  campi  proposed  to 
exert  their  authority  in  stiflins  the  remains  of  a 
mutinous  spiiit,  which  tied  so  &r  subsided.  They 
accordingly  gave  oiders  to  seise,  and  to  punisa 
the  principal  authors  of  the  late  disorders. 

under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came as  tame  and  submissive,  as  they  had  lately 
been  refractoTT  and  femcioiM.  To  signalize  their 
«al,  some  or  the  most  gnihy  became  the  tn- 
iirmers  and  instruments  of  justice  asainst  their 
own  accomplices ;  and  the  humour  nom  which 
this  revoH  proceeded,  having  sunk  as  it  ros^ 
without  an^  rational  plan,  the  mutiny  appeared 
to  be  so  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  le^na  so  efTeetually  restored,  that  Drusus, 
with  his  companv  and  the  escort  which  attended 
them,  departed  for  Italy,  without  waitinff  for  the 
return  of  the  officer  be  had  despatched  to  the 
emperor.^ 

These  disorders^  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panonia ;  they  broke  out  with  move 
violence,  and  a  more  dangerous  tendency  among 
those  of  the  German  frontier.  On  this  nde^  eight 
^Ifions  were  placed  at  two  separste  stations;  one 
division  under  Cecina,  on  the  borders  of  the  k>w 
countries ;  the  other  under  Caius  Sihua^  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  both  under  the  orders  of  Germa- 
nicus,  who  being  adopted  into  the  fiunily  of 
Cnsar,  bad  been  vested  by  Augustus  vrith  the 
command  of  these  armies,  and  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Gaol.  This  young  man  had  married 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  of  Julia 
Augusta,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  a 
circumstance  generally  attended  with  great  popu- 
lar fiivour  among  the  Romans.  He  was  now 
attended  in  hii  province  by  his  wife  Agrippina, 
with  Caius,  afterwards  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula,  the  younoest  of  his  three  sons, 
now  carried  in  the  arms  of  tne  mother.  He  him- 
aetf  being  extremely  acceptable  to  the  army,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  it  was  not  doubted, 
that  it  the  empire  were  to  be  disposed  of|  he 
would  have  had  the  wishes  of  mankind  in  his 
fiivour ;  and  he  became  upon  this  account  a  prin- 
oipai  object  of  jeak>usy  to  his  adoptive  &ther. 

The  troops  that  were  stationed  on  the  borders 
of  the  bw  countries  under  Cedna,  comprehended 
the  legions  which  had  been  hastily  levied,  and 
which,  in  order  the  sooner  to  rephice  the  srmy 
that  perished  with  Varus  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Rhine,  had  been  formed 
without  the  usual  selection.  Being  in  a  great 
measuie  composed  of  emancipated  slaves,  and 
other  persons  of  mean  condition,  they  had  not 
yet  ioibibed  the  sentiments  of  national  and  mili- 
tary honour,  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  the  legiona  They  considered  them- 
selves, at  the  deatn  of  that  emperor,  as  dischaijged 
firom  their  military  oath.    They  rose  agemst 
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their  oflfeeMiUM  indit  of  the  centnrltoa,  anJ 
finced  Cwitia,  with  the  trihanei^  to  withdraw 
fiom  their  rage. 

The  aothora  of  this  revolt,  probdUr  flatteMd 
themselves  that  Gtermanieus,  aHhoagh  Be  did  not 
at  first  openly  countenance  their  mutiny,  mi|^ 
however  give  way  to  their  desires,  and  tnwet 
himself  to  be  elevated  by  their  means  to  the 
throne  of  Caear.  To  preserve  the  appeamnoes 
o€  order,  until  they  should  receive  his  commands!, 
they  appointed  officers 'to  act  in  place  of  those 
they  had  kjUed,  performed  must  of  the  usual  mili- 
tery  duties,  mounted  the  ordinary  guards,  and 
took  the  steted  precautions^  as  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  for  tne  salety  and  peace  of  their  camp. 

Gtetmanicus,  when  the  aocounte  of  this  akmn- 
ing  transaction  were  brought  to  him,  was  ooca- 
pied  in  the  affiura  of  the  province,  and  in  admi- 
nistering[  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  the  accession 
of  Tibenus.  Sensible  that  his  own  high  preten- 
sions exposed  him  to  be  suspected  of  mivmi;  en- 
couraged these  disorders,  ne'  repaired  withoot 
delay  to  the  camp,  from  which  Cedna  had  been 
obliged  to  fly.  Upon  his  approach,  he  was  met 
by  me  legions ;  but  instead  of  the  respectful  si- 
lence that  wasnsual  in  receiving  their  commander 
in  chie^  was  saluted  vrith  cries  of  discontent,  and 
a  mixture  of  expostulation  and  insult.  He  was 
foUowed  by  a  multitude  in  the  utmont  confusion, 
to  that  part  of  the  camp  at  which  it  was  usual  to 
harangue  the  army.  That  he  might  observe  the 
different  parts  of  his  audience  or,  in  case  any 
insult  were  offered,  that  he  mignt  distinguish  the 
-division  from  whence  it  came,  he  ^ve  the  sig- 
nal for  the  whole  to  draw,  up  in  their  legions  and 
cohorts,  and  to  display  their  colours. 

*  So  bng  as  he  spoke  of  the  veneration  due  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  glories  ac- 
quired at  the  heaoof  these  very  kigfons  by  the 
present  emperor  himself,  he  was  heard  with  re- 
spect and  attention;  but  when  he  touched  on 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  could  no  longer  be 
heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  thrown  into 
tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  scars,  called  for 
the  rewards  that  were  due  to  their  services; 
othera  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  their  pav, 
of  their  toilsome  marches,  of  their  hard  labour  m 
forminff  entrenchments,  and  in  rearing  maga- 
zines 01  wood  and  of  forage.  "  We  have  fidlow- 
ed  our  colours,*'  said  some  of  the  veterans,  "above 
thirty  yean :  Is  death  the  only  termination  to  be 
hoped  for  our  laboun?'  They  called  for  the 
legacy,  which  they  heard  was  bequeathed  to 
tl^m  by  Augustus;  they  invited  the  prince  to 
declare  himself  sovereign  of  the  empire,  and 
oflfered  to  support  his  pretensions  with  their 
swords. 

On  this  proposal,  Germanicus,  as  if  seized  with 
horror,  came  down  from  the  pistform  on  which 
he  stood,  and  was  hastening  to  retire,  when 
numbera  interposed  to  stop  him,  "My  duty  to 
the  emperor,**  We  said,  "is  more  predons  to' me 
than  my  life  ;**  and  at  these  wordci,  drawing  his 
sword,  ne  turned  the  point  of  it  towanis  bis  own 
breast  Some  of  those  who  were  near,  bid  bold 
of  his  arm;  othera  called  out,  let  him  strike j 
and  one,  in  particular,  reaching  his  sword,  saii^ 
take  this ;  ii  ii  sharper  than  ycwr  tncru  ' 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  OeTdianicus 
might  havft  led  this  armj  into  Italy,  and  with  a 
general  consent  placed  himself  at  the  head  c^the 
ampiiei  but  be  oaems  to  have  apprehended  th» 
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xiglite  of  floecenion  m  the  pfeaeat  aBpaivr,  with 
■Jl  the  respect  and  fidelity  that  accompany  the 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  diuty,  under  monarchiee 
already  eetabUsaed.  Being  denroua  to  withdianr 
from  the  tumult,  and  a  ww  being  made  for  him 
by  the  officers  of  his  train,  he  retirad  to  deUberate 
on  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

The  leaders  of  thia  mutiny  were  about  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  were  in  sigbt  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  reai^  to  take 
advantage  of  these  distractions.  Some  of  the 
ofiScen  present  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an 
army  should  be  formed  from  the  provincial  co- 
horts to  overawe  the  legions;  but  this  was|e- 
jected  by  others,  as  likely  to  end  in  a  civil  war. 
Severity,  it  was  observed  by  some^  might  exas- 
perate ;  concession,  it  was  said  by  others,  might 
breed  insolence;-  %nd  the  service  was  equally 
exposed  to  suffer,  whether  the  troops  were  in- 
dulged in  all  their  demands,  or  in  none.  It  was 
suggested  at  last,  that  b^  a  httle  artifice,  without 
committing  the  authont)r  of  the  emoeror,  the 
demands  m  the  army  might  be  satisned.  For 
thb  purpoae,  it  was  propowd  that  a  letter  should 
be  Signed,  as  from  Tiberius,  so  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of 
die  disorder  which  now  took  mace;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  perBonatea,  as  declaring,  by 
a  vohmtary  act  of  goodness,  his  intentMo  to 
double  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Augustus  i  to 
fix  the  entire  period  of  service  at  twenty  years, 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  duties  at  sixteen.^ 

A  letter  to  this  purpose  being  aooofdingly  pro- 
duced, the  artifice  was  suspected,  but  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  i»ovided  toat  the  legacies  wen 
inBtaatlv  paid ;  tuit  those  who  had  served  twenty 
yean  should  be  dischaned,  an^  those  who  had 
served  sixteen  years,  should  be  exempted  as 
veterans  firom  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  camp. 
Many  were  accordingly  discharged,  and  the 
note  clamorous  were  paid  up  their  share  of  the 
legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  collected 
among  the  attendants  of  the  nrinoe.  Others 
were  persuaded  to  sufler  a  delay  of  payment, 
until  they  ehouU  cone  into  quarten  for  tbe 
winter. 

From  this  station,  Qermankua  repaired  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with  less  trou* 
ble,  and  by  means  of  the  same  siatuitiesi  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  lemons  of  that  division  to  with-; 
drew  into  Quarters.  A  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the 
Weser  haa  broke  out  at  fthe  some  time ;  but  was 
suppressed  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  t|w 
oraoer  at  their  head. 

It  appean,  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
muCimes  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
oouree  to  the  senate,  and  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  authority  in  restoring  the  discipline 
of  thf  srniy.  He  lyrofaably  meant,  in  the  name 
of  thJa  body,  to  inflict  the 


while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  pomdar 
efike  of  granting  indttlgendes^  or  of  making 
■ooe  gracious  concessbna 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  of  wbmn  one 
filimatias  Plancus  is  menftiDned  as  the  heid,  was 
soooidingly  sent  to  the  quarten  of  the  am^i 
•nd  arrived  at  the  Ara  Vbianun^*  where  Ger- 


S  A  Roawa  soldier,  after  be  was  exempted  from  tbe 
•nlinary  duties  of  the  camp,  was  retained  at  his 
eeloais  to  eaeounter  tbe  enemjr, 


mamcUB,  with  two  Molia,  after  qnietidg  tte 
lato  mutiny,  waa  retirod  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  that  deputies  were  arrived  from 
the  senate,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  tbe 
army,  the  soldieiSB  apprehended  that  the  late 
agreemebt  was  to  be  set  aside;  that  the  indnl- 
gencies  graced  to  them  were  to  be  recalled,  and 
that  aoiaetliing  nngiacbos  was  intended,  which 
the  emperor  chose  to  execute  in  some  other  name 
than  h»  own ;  for  so  the  arts,  by  which  the  em- 
pire had  been  governed  near  fifty  years,  now 
ficaan  to  be  un^rstood.  In  this  persuaaon,  the 
soldien,  in  a  riotoue  manner,  aaeemUed  round 
the  quarten  of  their  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  that 
they  were  not  any  longer  to  respect  his  authority, 
thi^  tore  the  imperial  stendarafimm  thence;  and 
to  deter  civil  officers,  for  the  future,  from  intei^ 
posing  in  their  aflkirs,  meant  to  have  murdered 
MunatiuB  Plancua^  and  the  other  deputies  of  tht 
senate.  These  officers,  however,  took  refuge  at 
the  coloure  of  one  of  the  legi<m%  where,  acG0rd*> 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Romuk  army,  they 
hi^  the  proteetion  of  a  sanetusoy,  and  by  th» 
means  escaped  the  &te  that  waa  intended  for  them. 
Germanicus  being  still  aooompaiiied  in  hie 
quarten  by  his  wife  A^ppina  and  her  in&nt 
son,  the.  youngest  of  his  emklnai,  and  appre*' 
handing  toat  they  could  not  be  safe  in  this  place 
of  disitfder,  determined  to  remove  them  to  some 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in  their 
dul^,  were  likely  to  afibrd  them  prelection.  At 
their  departure,  the  soldien  seeing  the  wtfe  and 
the  infent  child  of  their  fevodrite  leader,  follow, 
ed  by  a  numerooi  train  of  female  attendants,  fiy 
fiom  their  camp^  as  irom  a  phoein  which  no 
respdct  was  to  be  paid  to  sex,  age,  or  rank,  were 
struck  with  the  efiect  of 


Some  crowded  in  the.  way  of  this  mehuieholv' 
train,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  them ;  white 
othenian  to  the  husband,  and  beaeecbed  him  to 
spare  the  legions  so  cniel  a  repmoch,  as  wae 
impKed,  in  hie  supposing  that  the  wife  of  G«r» 
manicusi  the  dawter  of  Agrippa,  and  Um 
grand-dau^iter  of  Casar,  with  Eer  infimt  chiU^ 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  fnm  their  quaitera. 

The  prinoe,  observing  the  diraosillDn  of  the 
aoldien^  aaiaed  the  oppoktuaity  <n  regaining  hit 
authority;  and  making  it  a  condition  that  thc^ 
wodd  return  to  their  duty,  complied  with  then 
reouest. 

In  the  fint  momflat  of  leal  to  s^gnaliae  thdr 
aiSectioB,  multitude%  without  knowing  the  cause 
of  the  change^  peered  with  the  im|^uo«ty  of 
popular  tunmlts,  bv  a  mpid  transition,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  olber,  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  bad  been  leaden  in  the  faUe  mutiny  9 
and  thenMelvea  became  wilhng  ioatrumente  in 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  as 
autbon  c?  a  guilt,  in  which  the  whole  had  been 
eoncemed.  Qennaueua  and  the  principal  offi- 
een  withdrew  fitom  tbeaoene,  leaving  a  centurion 
OB  the  platform  to  preside  in  this  extnoidinaiy 
oourre  of  iustioe.  The  prisonem  that  were 
biougbt  to  nim,  wen  hoisted  up  into  view,  boA 
upon  the  vevdiot  of  the  multitude^  to  spare  or  lo 
pnniah  them,  were  released,  or  thrown  down 
from  the  platfoniL  and  sufierod  impiediate  deatb 
firom  the  faanda  of  their  fellow-aoldiere. 

The  same  disordam  had  broken  out,  and  stm 
subiHted  at  yetera,^  the  station  of  the  fifth  ami 
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'  twenty-^nt  legions ;  bat'  Oermanictn  being  neftr 
in  condition  to  enforce  his  authority,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  sent  his  instruc- 
tions to  Cecina,  who  was  present  with  the  mu- 
tinous troops,  rec^uirinff  that  they  should,  of  their 
own  accord,  bnng  the  guilty  to  juslice;  and 
intimating,  that  if  this  were  not  done  before  his 
arrival,  he  was  determined,  without  distinction 
of  persons,  to  put  the  whole  to  the  sword. 

On  this  intmiation,  a  considemble  number  of 
the  soldiers  entered  into  a  concert  for  executing 
the  vengeance  required  of  them,  and  at  a  time 
appoint^  began  the  slaughter  of  those  who  were 
most  forward  in  the  mutiny.  As  the  camp  was 
aoon  thrown  into  confusion,  it  became  impoBsible 
to  make  any  distinction  of  persons,  and  the  mas- 
sacre extended  to  all  those  who  crowded  in  the 
way,  and  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  design. 
Germanicos,  at  his  arrival,  fonnd  the  tents 
stained  with  blood,  the  pesBsges  strewed  with 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  all  the  appearances  of  a 
camp  surprised,  and  of  an  armr  put  to  the 
sword.  Those  who  remained,  affected  for  the 
present  to  pav  respect  to  the  authority  of  their 
leaders;  but  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
the  greatest  extremes  against  their  officers,  as 
well  as  against  their  fellow-soldiers. 

These  were  the  principal  difficulties  which 
Tiberias  encoantered  in  effecting  his  succession ; 
he  had  other  alarms  in  the  commemscment  of 
his  reign,  but  of  inferior  moment  Such  were 
the  troubles  occssiooed  br  the  imposture  of 
Clemens,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  service  of 
the  posthamous  Arrippe,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Scribonius  Libo,  who,  being  encouraged  by  his 
affinity  to  the  behest  names  in  the  republic,  had 
finmea  some  visionary  desifln  on  the  empire. 

Clemens,  upon  the  dea£  of  the  late  emperor, 
had  gone  to  the  place  at  which  his  master  was 
detained  in  exile,  tneant  to  have  conducted  him 
to  one  of  the  armies  in  Gau^  where  he  made 
no  doubt  that  the  son  of  Anippa,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Cssar,  would  have  fonnd  a  &voar- 
sble  reception;  but  his  design  being  prevented 
by  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
he  formecf  a  project  still  more  wHd  and  romantic^ 
fimnded  in  some  resemblance  which  he  himself 
bore  to  his  deceased  master,  he  took  his  name, 
snd  proposed  to  personate  him.  Pretending  to 
have  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  usurper 
Tiberius,  ne  frequently  chaneed  his  place^  and 
affiwted  concealment ;  but  sunered  himself  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  were  likely  to  be  bnposed 
upon,  and  to  affivfd  him  protection  or  Support 
He  was  accordingly  &voured  by  many  penons 
d  consequence^  who  were  either  deceived,  or 
willing  to  countenance  any  attempt  that  was 
made  to  disturb  the  present  succession.  Among 
his  supposed  abettors,  however,  he  had  unfor- 
tunater^  one  perton  employed  by  the  emperor 
himself  to  seduce  and  to  ctreumvent  him.  By 
this  emissary  uSeetin^  to  believe  his  story,  and 
to  aid  him  in  as8eitin|r  his  pretensions  to  the 
thnme,  he  was  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 
Us  enemies,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbuous 
euiiosity  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  his  like- 
ness to  Agrippa  before  he  was  executed. 

The  emperor  was  soon  after  rather  amused 
tiian  alarmed,  by-  the  informations  he  received  of 
the  practices  of  Scribonius  Libo^  his  oihier 
psiitor  for  (he  thaoas  of  Cmu;    This 


man,  binng  by  bis  motner,  the  grandson  ef  Poon  • 
pey,  and  by  6ls  father,  the  nephew  of  Scrihoniai, 
who  was  tlie  first  wife  of  Augustus,  was  conse- 
quently the  cousin  of  Julis,  and  of  her  chiklren. 
His  affinity  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  id- 
spired  him  with  thooghto  and  expectations  abows 
the  condition  of  a  subject,  and  laid  him  open  to 
the  aits  of  fiilse  and  designing  men,  whom  the 
&shion  of  the  times  encoursged  with  the  pros- 
pect of  impunity,  and  even  oTrewards. 

Such  men  amscting  zeal  for  the  safety  of  tlw 
emperor,  enticed  the  unwary  to  engage  them* 
selves  in  some  supposed  treasonable  prectice,  in 
order  to  have  the  merit  of  informing  against 
them.  In  this  odious  character,  a  senator  of  the 
name  of  Firmius  Catus,  practised  upon  the 
weskness  of  Libo^  made  bun  acquainted  with 
professed  magicians,  astrologers,  and  interpreten 
of  dreams,  who  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
empire ;  and  after  he  was  engaged  in  this  idle  or 
criminal  correspondence^  contrived,  by  means  of 
one  Flaccus  Yesculamus,  ^ho  fi«quented  tha 
court,  to  give  secret  information  of  the  whole  to 
the  emperor. 

Tiberius,  employing  all  his  artifice  against 
this  feeble  antegonut,  mused  to  see  the  infcrmer, 
but  directed  him  to  continue  his  intrigue,  and  to 
report  the  progress  of  it  by  the  same  channel. 
While  he  concurred  in  laying  this  snare  for  the 
unhappy  young  man,  he  reised  him  to  the  d^ty 
of  prvtor,  treated  him,  at  the  feasto  and  enter* 
tatnmento  of  the  palace,  with  uncommon  marks 
of  distinction,  and  took  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
observing  how  for  these  fiatterera  joined  to  the 
hopes  ofempire  that  were  givdn  him,  contributed 
to  swell  his  presumption. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  possibly  before  the  ddngn 
of  the  emperor,  and  of^  bis  informers,  was  ripe 
for  execution,  Fuldnins  Trio^  another  noted  in- 
former, having  intimation  of  the  matter  fram 
one  of  the  astnrfogers,  who  had  been  consulted 
by  Libo,  proposing  to  snatch  the  prey  from  fan 
oridnaJ  accuser,  and  to  have  a  preforable  dum 
to  the  reward,  carried  his  discovery  directly  be- 
fore the  senate;  but  the  emperor  being  present 
when  this  information  was  delivnned,  did  justice 
to  the  first  informer,  confirmed  the  charge,  and 
with  an  ocfious  accuracy,  enumerated  the  piteous 
follies  of  which  Libo  had  been  gu9ty.  The 
senators^  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  such  a 
treason,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
abhorrence,  and  many  of  them  contended  for  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  prosecution  which  was 
to  be  formed  against  the  criminal. 

The  slaves  of  the  accusedj  agreeably  to  a  lato 
Innovation  in  the  law,  were  transfenvd  in  pro- 
perty to  the  emperor,  that  they  might  be  put  to 
the  question,  or  that  they  might  be  received  in 
evidence  against  their  master. 

Libo  had  the  first  intimation  of  what  had 
passed,  by  a  puty  of  armed  men,  who^  with 
orden  to  seize  his  person,  bloke  into  his  house. 
Terrified  by  this  appearance^  he  pleaded  for 
mercy;  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  im- 
plored that  one  of  his  own  servants  might  be 
sUotred  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  and  being  dis- 
appointed in  both  these  requests^  he  took  poisan 
or  wounded  himself  and  was  in  the  agonies  ot 
death,  when  accordifig  to  Dion  Cassius,  he  was^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  confiscation  of  his  estate^ 
carried  before  the  senate  to  receive  his  sentcinos. 
By  the  dsoros  ^tkk  was  jgisei^  Um  osms  omI 
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hmSfy  of  Liho  wwt  coadgnfid  to  inftni^t  and 
the  a«trologen,  faui  aocompHoMi  were  expelled 
firom  Italy,  or  pat  to  death.  • 

The  emperor,  when  this  sentence  peeted,  af- 
fected regret  for  the  unhappy  young  man,  com- 
plained of  hifl  precipitancy  in  preventing  the  eflects 
-»f  mercy,  and  profened  an  intentioii  to  haye 
epared  his  life. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  mutinies  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  suppfessed,  and  from 
the  conclusion  of  this  formal  proceeding  against 
Scribonius,  as  a  traitor  to  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  empire,  we  may  date  the  aocessbn  of  Tibe- 
rius to  the  throne  of  Cssar.  He  was  now  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  is  described  in  his 
person  as  tall,  robust,  and  hnlthy ;  erect  in  his 
walk ;  of  a  feir  Complexion,  handsome  counte- 
nance, large  eye,  but  frowning ;  of  few  words^ 
and  slow  of  utterance ;  without  any  action  or 
gesture  while  hes))oke,  besides  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary motion  with  his  fingers.  His  manner,  not^ 
withstanding  lus  figure,  was  so  ungracious,  that 
Augustus,  in  recommending  him  to  the  public 
fiivour,  thought  proper  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  defect  in  his  appearance,  observing  tint  his 
ungracious  looks  were  mere  accidents  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  person,  not  expressbns  of  vice 
in  his  temper.^  In  his  youth,  he  was  addicted 
to  debauchery ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood, 
being  in  awe  of  the  emperor,  he  learned  in  many 
things  to  disguise  his  mcUnations,  and  acquired 
a  lu£it  of  reserve  and  hy|Mcrisy. 

Augustus  on  ^1  aocasions  seemed  to  leceiiw 
Tibenus  with  some  degree  of  repugnance;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  the  emperor, 
if  engaged  in  any  pleasurable  oonversalion, 
changed  the  subject,  and  altered  his  countenance. 
Though  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,  or 
obliged  from  necessity  to  employ  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  afifairs,  and  though  observed  some- 
.  times  to  speak  of  him  even  in  terms  of  afiection 
•and  confidence,  yet  he  gave  more  frequently, 
with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversbn  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  fiuctuated 
to  the  last  in  his  opinion  concerning  him.  De- 
termined, however,  by  the  influence  and  in- 
trigues of  Livia,  or  by  the  relation  subsisting 
between  them,  he  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  long  intended  for  persons 
more  nearly  related  in  blood,  and  more  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  whatever  were  the  motives  of  hisehoioe, 
such  was  the  belief  of  a  deliberate  and  eelfish  de- 
sign in  all  the  actions  of  Augustus,  that  he  washy 
many  supposed  to  have  chcMen  Tiberius,  merely, 
that  in  the  comparison  of  his  own  character  with 
that  of  his  successor,  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  himself. 

Before  the  evente  which  have  been  mentioned 
bad  put  Tiberius  in  full  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  he  yet  affected  to  dodine  it,  the 
consuls,  the  senate,  and  all  the  principal  citizens 
at  Rome,  had  taken  the  oath  ot  submission  and 
.allegiance.  The  whole  army,  and  all  the  pio- 
vinces  soon  after  followed  their  example^  ana  the 
world  looked  with  anxious  expectetion  for  the 
full  display  of  a  character,  hitherto  for  the  meet 
part  wrapped  up  in  reserve,  and  justly  suspected 
of  cruelty.  Among  the  first  discoveries  that 
were  made  of  his  temper,  it  appeared  that  even 
iiis  mother  Livia  had  mistaken  his  disposition^ 
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or  orerrated  her  own  ascendant  over  bim.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  joined 
to  the  zral  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  deshie  to  emeige  from  a  species  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  haa  lived  in  the  reign  uf 
her  husband.  She.  flattered,  heraelf,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  possess  a 
great  part  of  the  imperial  power,  or  to  exeicim 
the  whole  in  his  name.  Trusting  to  the  defer- 
ence which  he  had  hitherto  afiTec^  for  all  her 
opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  high  oMigations  she  bad  conferred 
upon  him,  she  mstenuy  assumed  all  the  conse- 
quence she  expected  to  reap  from  his  greatness, 
laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  wliich  she  had 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  public  view,  and,  as  if  she  had  taken 
possession  or  the  empire  for  herself  under  pre- 
tence of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  princi- 
pal part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  app«ired  on 
solemn  occasions  with  her  lictors,*  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  fbrmalitiee  of  a  puUk;  station.* 

The  senate  trusting  to  the  mother's  supposed 
knowledge  of  her  son's  uiclinations,  yielded  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  as- 
sume^ inserted  her  name  with  that  of  the  empe- 
ror  in  all  public  acts^  and,  in  the  titles  of  Tibe- 
rius, styled  him  the  son  (rf*  Augustus  as  weH  as 
of  Cssar.  They  were  not  however  suffered  long 
to  remain  in  this  error.  They  were  told  by  the 
emperaf  with  an  alarming  oudness  of  manner, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  "  That  the 
ambition  of  women  should  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds^  and  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
prescribe  such  bounds  to  hisown."* 

From  the  time  in  which  this  declaration  waa 
made  by  the  emperor,  it  appears  that  livia  en- 
tirely dropt  her  pretensions  to  any  pan  in  the 
government,  and  became  no  ksss  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  son,  than  she  had  been  in  that  of 
her  husband. 

As  Augustus,  in  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  reign  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  republican  spirit,  which  he  supposed  still 
to  lurk  with  a  dangnous  vioienoe  in  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  so  Tiberius,  to  the  affectation  of 
treading  in  tiie  steps  of  his  predecessors,  joined  a 
great  meaeure  of  distrust,  in  the  dispositioiis  of 
we  peopletowaxds  himflelf,  and  in  their  |»edilec- 
tion  for  othen^  who  might  be  supposed  more 
worthy  to  reign.  Among  these,  he  looked  upon 
Germanicus  as  the  first  ot  principal  object  or  his 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  this  young  man, 
merely  in  compliacoe  with  the  late  emperor's 
will,  and  considered  him  not  only,  as  ^le  was  be- 
come by  this  act  of  adoptiaBL  a  rival  to  his  own 
son,  but  as  he  waa,  by  tnejafinction  of  the  people; 
by  the  attachment  of  the  army,  said  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  wife  Agrippiiu,  a  most  dange- 
roua  rival  to  himself.  He  eoulQ  not  f<ngive  a 
person  to  whom  the  legiotts  had  made  omn  of 
tlie  empire  $  and  who^  for  having  declined  the 
offer,  was  deemed  the  more  vnum  of  it^  A^ 
though  he  endeavoured,  under  proresaions  of  the 
highest  rejijard,  to  dissemble  his  feehngHL  and  m 
making  his  report  to  the  senate  of  the  disordors 
which  had  lat^  taken  place  in  the  aimy,  spoke  of 
the  conduct  of  bis  two  sons^  Qermanicus  and 
Druaus,  with  equal  tenderness  and  applause  i  he 
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^d  navartbelen  cufibred  the  retainen  of  hit 
eoart  to  see  through  this  dia^iie,  encouraged 
(hem  to  charge  Germanicus  with  want  of  capa- 
city or  courage  on  that  occasion ;  and  had  talien 
his  own  resolution  to  remove  him  from  a  aituatian 
in  which  his  popuhiritjr)  the  ambition  of  Agrip- 
pina,  or  the  presumption  of  the  troops  <mder 
his  command,  might,  in  a  moment,  ei^ge  him 
in  some  dangerous  design  on  the  empize. 

Uoon  these  motives,  therefore,  it  wos  pro- 
posed to  remove  Grermaqicus  from  the  German 
station,  and  from  the  command  of  troops^  by 
whom  he  was  bebved,  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  cbajracter,  and  to  which 
he  was  less  known,  or  less  an  object  of  favour. 

While  this  resolution  waa  taken  at  home,  Ger- 
manicus,  after  the  suppression  of  the  lato  muti- 
nies, that  he  might  not  suffer  the  soldiers  to  brood 
over  their  grievances,  gave  them  leisure  to  re- 
new their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to  languish 
for  want  of  em^oyment,  projected  an  expefition 
b^Fond  the  Rhine,  and  paaaed  this  river  with 
'twelve  thousand  men  of  the  legions,  twenty  co- 
horts of  the  provinces,  and  eight  alo^  or  legxments 
of  heiee.  By  this  sudden  irraplion,  made  before 
U  was  known  that  his  troops  were  willing  to 
obey  him,  he  surpriaed  a  great  body  of  barhanans 
assembled  to  talce  advantage  of  the  disorder 
which  they  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Roman 
army,  dispersed  them  with  great  sUmffhter,  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  famous  crouna  on  which 
Varus  had  been  cut  off  with  bis  legions ;  and 
finding  the  field  stiU  oovered  with  the  unbuxied 
.bones  of  the  slain,  gave  directions  to  have  them 
collected  and  interred.  In  this  pious  office  the 
ponce  hiiMfllf  miiDed  with  the  private  men,  and 
put  his  hand  to  the  work ;  acarcnmstance  which, 
.when  reported  at  Roma,  conaidembly  incieaaed 
the  jeakmsjr  of  the  emperor.  From  thence  he 
proposed  to  invade  the  lenitoiy  of  Arminius,  and 
to  punish  that  barbarian  for  his  treachery  to 
those  onfottuBato  koiona.  In  execution  of  this 
design,  being  proviM  with  a  thouaand  vessels, 
he  e^dbarked  on  the  Ems,  £b11  down  this  river  to 
a  oogsiderable  ^iistanoe ;  and  having  landed  on 
Its  eafltern  banks,  and  overmn  the  country  from 
thenoe  to  the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  wtfhthe 
patives  obtained  two  oonaidereblevicteries. 

After  Uiese  opentions,  Qecmanicns  again  re- 
tomedto  hi*  ahips  in  the  £ms,  and  continued  his 
navigatien  totheaea.  Supposing  that  the  mouth 
4)f  tfi  Rhine  waa  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Ems^ 
he  proposed,  by  a  short  vov^ge  on  the  coast,  to 
pasafron  the  one  to  th»ottier;  and  without  ex- 
noaiBg  himself  to  be  haasBsed  in  a  naich  by 
land,  to  neeovcr  his  fjegaaer  station  ontito  firantier 
of  GauL  On  this  Aomy  eoest,  however,  liai«ig 
met  with  difficulties  with  which  neither  his  ves- 
aeb  noF  his  maapefa  were  fit  to  coatend,  his  fleet 
wrmt  diapened ;  inanyof  hisshipawere  east  awa^ 
on  the  continent,  others  wrecked  on  the  eonti- 
ooousislands,  and  aome  drove  quite  into  Britain. 
He  himself  got  on  slnre>  on  the  coast  which  is 
BowisaUad  BaiA  Friaaland,  and  saw  with  des- 
pair tlie  aiiparent  wveok  of  many  vessels  of  his 
iket,  which  seeand  to  be  lost  irraoovaiably  on 
tiie  banks  which  ware  left  bf  the  ssa  at  low 
vater.  From  this  dnastei^  however,  be  recover- 
•d  the  greater  pail  of  his  fanes.  The  vaaseb 
that  were  in  companv  with  his  own,  got  afloat 
on  the  return  of  the  floods  and  the  troops  from 
on  board  of  them  wem  iandedwithaiit  M^.oan- 
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SK  B^  lUa  caaape  of  his  anny,  ho 
was  still  in  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who^  intending  to  profit 
by  the  losses  he  had  rscently  sustained  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Weaer ;  but  being  surprised  by 
his  sudden  re-appearance,  they  fled  before  him, 
and  separated  to  their  difierent  quarters. 

Germanicus,  upon  his  return  fit>m  this  expe- 
dition, and  wiule  he  was  meditating  a  renewal 
of  such  opMstions  on  the  foUowing  year,  had 
intimation  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  remove 
him  from  his  station  on  the  Rhine.  This  inti- 
mation was  accompanied  with  a  naeosage  full  of 
the  most  flattering  commendation  of  his  services. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  cele- 
brating a  triumph,  which  had  been  decreed  to 
him  for  his  late  victories ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  the  consulate,  to  which  he  was  destined 
«n  the  approaching  year  as  coUeacue  to  the  empe- 
ror himadn  As  it  was  suppose^  however,  that, 
under  an  appearance  of  mooesty,  or  unwilling  to 
withdraw  from  a  haaardous  war  in  which  the 
troops  he'commandod  were  still  engaged,  he 
mi^  decline  accepting  of  a  mere  honorary  invi- 
tetion,  it  waaaubjomedto  these  reasons  of  recall, 
that  the  remains  of  gbry,  if  there  were  still  eny 
to  be  reaped  in  that  quarter,  ou^ht  to  be  reservecl 
fiir  his  brother  Drusus^  there  bemg  no  other  ene- 
my left  from  whom  to  collect  his  hurels. 

An  invitation  to  court,  accompanied  with  the 
last  of  these  considerations,  though  veiled  under 
so  many  flattering  pretences,  was  sufficiently  un- 
derrtood  to  be  a  peremptory*  command,  whidi 
Germanicus  accordingly  obe^.  On  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  only  two  ooborte  or  battalions  were  sent 
firom  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  circum- 
stance tended  to  augment  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror; the  greater  part  of  the  pretorian  hands, 
mingled  wi&  rouhitudes  of  the  people  of  every 
-sex,  condition,  and  age^  advancea  of  their  own 
accord  some  milea  from  the  city,  and  received 
him  with  uncoDmon  acokmationa  of  joy.i  Hav. 
in|;  made  his  entry,  as  had  been  proposed,  in 
tnumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor  himself,  put  in 
noauoation  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year. 

The  popularity  of  which  Germanicus  now 
appeared  to  be  possessed  in  th«  dty,  was  no  km 
mortifying  to  the  emperor,  than  has  power  in  the 
array  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  His  pre- 
^enoe^ .  if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lustre  of  the 
emperor  hiiasel^  seemed  to  ^ace  him  hi  a  con- 
tinnal  stete  of  competition  with  the  other  son  dt 
Tiberius ;  and  the  intereste  ef  these  two  princea, 
the  .one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth,  the  son 
of  the  emperor,  though  supposed  to  be  en  the  best 
terms  with  each  other,  had  divkled  the  coort 

Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  inheriting 
the  Boon  of  Augustus,  and  erer  carrying  in  her 
haaghty  looks  the  pretensions  of  the  Cnarian 
fiiBifly,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  consider- 
ed as  a  step-mother,  no  less  an  obwet  of  animo- 
sity, than  she  was  to  the  emperor  hunself  Un- 
der these  drcumstanoes,  the  resolution  to  separate 
Gaananiens  from  the  Geauan  aniiies,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  oommen«j  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces^ aaituatk>n  apparently  honourable,  but  in 
which  he  shouU  be  surrounded  with  persona 
whomigfat  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  spies  on  hia 
conduct,  was  now  carried  into  execution.  He 
was  vested  with  e  commission  to  restore  the  trsn- 
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qmXSty  of 'Asia,  that  was  distiuMI  bf  aooie  dis- 
puted which  had  ariaen  on  the  aaceeasion  to  the 
kingdoma  of  Cappadocia  and  Annenia. 

Gennanlcas,  m  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  present  rei^,  set  out  upon  thia  apparently 
honourahle  commiBedon.  Having  a  supreme 
authority  in  the  several  provinces  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Ionia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited,  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  still  re- 
vered as  the  principal  seminaries  of  philosophy 
and  literature;  and  upon  his  entry  into  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  commission  on  which  he 
was  sent.  He  redoced  Cappadocia  and  Com- 
magene  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces^  making 
aome  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to 
^eir  own  princes,^  and  settled  Zeno,  son  to  the 
king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Annenia.  He 
afterwards  ventured  to  continue  his  promas  into 
Egypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late 
emperor,  which  was  still  in  force.  On  his  return 
from  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  An- 
tioch  in  the  thirhr-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with 
some  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  On. 
Piso,  the  pnefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  con- 
nivajjce  or  the  direction  of  Tiberius  himself.* 

It  M  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  looked 
upon  Gtetmanicas  with  gteat  distrust,  and  might 
have  sought  for  opportunities  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  own  safety,  or  to  that  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  any  farther 
en  this  occasbn.  than  to  remove  him  from  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  furnished  the  court  with  con- 
tinual occasions  of  mortification  or  jealousy,  into 
one  that  was  equally  aplendid  in  appearance^  but 
tending  to  lessen  his  consequence  m  the  empire ; 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  armies  over  whom  he  had  no  personal 
Lnfiuence,  and  who,  if  disposed  to  revolt,  were 
less  to  be  feared  than  the  legions  which  were 
formed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicus  into  Asia,  great  at- 
tention indeed  was  paid  to  place  in  his  wa;f,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  the  province  which  contained 
m  itself  the  principal  resources  of  the  east,  a  per- 
son more  likely  to  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
every  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Creticos  Silanus,  with  whom  Germa- 
nicus was  about  to  contract  an  allLance  by  the 
Intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  mak ) 
way  for  Piso,  a  -man  already  unacceptable  tu 
Grermanicu^  and,  in  general,  distinguished  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  likely  to  disa- 
gree with  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  extremely  probable,  that  Pisa  as 
Well  as  his  wife  Pkncina,  might  have  lesrnea  by 
their  own  penetration,  that  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Li  via;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  f  m- 
peror,  in  case  of  a  msagreement  with  the  oificers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon 
this  supposition,  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of 
Piso  and  Plancina,  while  Grermanicua  was  yet 
on  his  way  to  Asia,  Piso^  having  overtaken  the 
prince,  and  passing  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  customary  marks  of  respect  or  attention,  from 
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tfaenoefiirwaiid  seemed  to  set  lum  at  d^fiaiMV* 
At  th«r  first  interview  in  Syria,  both  were  ex- 
tremely guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordi- 
ality or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  pre^oocupy  the  affiictions  of  the  army  in  oppo> 
sition  to  Crermanicus ;  and  had  the  boldness  to 
march  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  waa- 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  Piso  had  spies  to  oh^ 
serve  the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seemed  t» 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia.  Germanicus  hav- 
ing recovered  fraax  his  first  fit  of  ilinesa,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such  terniSy 
that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  declared 
open  enmity  against  him,  and  dismissed  him  the 
province.  jBut,  aa  he  aoon  after  relapsed,  he  ac- 
cused Piso  of  having  practised  against  hn  life^ 
ind  charged  all  his  mends,  who  were  present  at 
hia  death,  to  bring  the  author  of  it  to  a  severe  and 
just  retribution. 

Piso,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayed 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  public  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  afterwards  attempted, 
by  force,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  province  of 
Syria,  from  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Ger- 
manicus to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Sentiua, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  officera  of  the  prince's 
train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  proMuce  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be  known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  lus  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  aa 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
propasated  against  him  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  Dlyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusus, 
who  was  then  in  that  province,  and  to  im{)lore 
his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italy. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brundusium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  great  military 
escort  and  the  honoura  of  war.  She  passed  in  a 
kind  of  funeral  procession  through  multitudes 
that  were  collecteu  from  ever^r  part  of  the  countnr 
to  gaze  upon  her;  and  coming  to  Rome  sufii- 
ciently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  husband 
waa  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  tlie  sup- 
posea  authoia  of  his  death.  Numbers  contended 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  her  complaints  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  being  the  accusers 
of  her  husband's  murderers. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  against 
Piso ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  hfe  and  behaviour  of 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  him  by  Fulddius 
Trio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  toe  trade  of  informer  in  ^he  case  of 
Libo.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  imputed  to  Piso  in  bis 
late  command,  vras  committed  to  Vitellius  and 
Veranuojpersons  peculiarly  attached  to  Germa- 
nicus.^ The  trial  having  begun  before  the  empe- 
ror himself,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the  aocusera 
to  enforce  their  charge,  and  three  to  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutors  brought 
suiEclent  evidence  of  Piso's  arrogance  and  extor- 
tion ;  of  much  undutiful  behaviour  to  Germani- 
cus himself  in  Asia:  of  disobeying  his  orders t 
of  h^^ncmad.  w..  ta;^  ^»|ij^^lu.  p». 
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vince,  bat  no  flaffieient  endence  of  his  hmag 
Bttda  any  attempts  by  poison  on  the  life  of.  the 
prince.  The  cmrge  indeed,  as  stated,  or  laid, 
was  extremely  incredible,  that  Piso  should,  at 
the  table  of  Germanicos,  and  in  the  midst  of  ser- 
^nts,  attendants,  and  iiriends,  venture  to  mix 
poison  in  a  dish  from  which  nimibers  were  to 
nat  To  Tender  this  imputation  still  mora  im- 
probable, it  was  observed,  that  the  dead  body  had 
Men  expoaed  to  public  view  in  the  market-place 
at  Antioch,  and  that  no  external  marks  or  uidi- 
cations  of  poison  were  found. 

The  principal  evidence  that  was  produced  of 
any  criminal  practice  against  the  prince's  life 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  human  bones,  some 
verses,  pieces  of  lead  marked  with  the  name  of 
Qermanicua,  and  other  supposed  charms,  which 
were  found  in  his  quarters,  and  which  were 
considered  as  implements  of  sorcery,  employed 
against  the  life  of  the  peiwm  whose  name  was 


inacr9ied,  and  Mirnt  wboni  tbey  weie  i 
to  take  efifect  if  the  poison  should  fail. 

The  charge  of  murder,  therefore,  supported  by 
such  evidence,  will  appear  to  the  modem  reader 
entirely  groundless,  and  must  have  been  rejected 
even  by  the  tribunal  to  which  it  was  referred; 
but  the  accused,  seeing  that  the  torrent  ran  high 
against  him,  and  prombly  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fonnial  sentence  m  the  confiscation 
(tf  his  femily  estate,  cut  short  the  proceedings  by 
a  voluntary  death ;  or,  as  was  supposed  bw  many, 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  an  order  nom  the 
court,  lest  bis  public  confession  should  appear  to 
involve  the  emperor  himself  in  the  guilt 

On  either  supposition,  the  death  of  Piso  being 
considered  as  an  act  of  self-condemnation,  or  as 
a  precaution  in  Tiberius  to  prevent  a  discovery, 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  suspicion,  that  they 
were  jointly  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  &- 
vourite  prince. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

lUview  of  the  Jirst  Period  in  the  Reign  of  T^erius — Applications  of  Penal  Law — Disposition 
of  Tiberius  to  a  recluse  Life — Place  and  Character  of  Sejanus — Death  of  Dmsus,  Son  qf  the 
Emperor — Retirement  of  Tiberius  to  the  Island  of  Capre€B — Jealousy  of  the  Emperor  against 
Agrippina  and  her  Children — Death  of  Litia  Augusta — Design  formed  against  Sejanus — 
Mis  Death — Prosecution  of  his  supposed  Accomplices — Artifices-^  Old  Age — and  Death  of  TV- 
beriws. 


THE  death  of  Germanicus  is  considered  by 
some  historians  as  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
present  reign.'  Before  this  event,  Tiberius,  as 
if  conscious  that  he  held  the  empire  by  his  good 
behaviour,  was  popular  in  his  manners,  and 
guarded  in  his  administration ;  declined  the  ex- 
travagant honours  which  were  offered  to  him; 
was  easy  of  access ;  afiected  to  live  like  a  private 
citizen ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invitations 
to  entertainments  and  feasts ;  visited  the  sick,  at- 
tended funerals,  and  delivered  orations  in  praise 
of  the  dead.'  He  treated  the  titular  magistrates 
of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  respect  that 
used  to  be  observed  in  times  of  the  republic ;  rose, 
and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  took 
his  place  in  the  senate  as  a  private  member;  was 
frequently  seen  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  an  as- 
sessor, as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  as  a 
spectator.  To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with 
tn,e  title  of  master^  "Insult  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  with  that  odious  appellation.  I  am  the  master 
of  my  slaves,  general  of  the  army,  and  no  more 
than  prince,  or  first  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and 
people."  He  took  the  title  of  Augustus  only  in 
his  corresptodence  with  foreign  powers.  In  all 
his  addrewes,  whether  to  particular  members  of 
the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  large,  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  respectful  and  courteous.  When 
engaged  in  debute,  be  endeavoured  to  qualify 
contradiction  or  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
and  regret.  To  a  senator,  named  Haterius,  on 
*some  such  occasion,  he  said,  "I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  i^  in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  differ 
from  you  somewhat  too  freely."  At  a  meetinjg 
of  the  senate,  in  referring  some  matter  to  their 


lIMo.Cait.nb.Ivii.e.13. 


8  Ibid. 


decision,  he  concluded  with  these  words :  '*  I  have 
formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it  becomes  the 
person  you  have  intrusted  with  so  large  a  share 
of  the  public  afiSiirs,  to  conmder  himself  as  the 
servant  of  this  assembly,  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  of  every  individual ;  nor  do  I  repent 
me  of  this  sayine ;  for  I  have  found  you,  and  still 
find  you,  candid,  indulgjent,  and  kind  masters."' 
He  afiectdi  a  continual  deferNice  to  tber  judg- 
ment on  every  subject,  whether  of  policy,  reve- 
nue, or  foreign  correspondence ;  even  seemed  to 
wait  for  their  orders  in  what  concerned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  pretended  to  be  displeased, 
when  ofiiicers,  employed  in  the  provinocs,  made 
their  report  directly  to  himself,  without  comma- 
ni  .ating  the  subject  of  their  despatches  first  to 
tbe  senate. 

With  these  popular  arts,  which  the  senaten 
indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  administra- 
tion in  many  things  worthy  of  a  wise  and  exem- 
plary prince,  indulged  the  people  in  the  freedom 
of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
saying,  that  "in  a  free  country,  the  mind  and 
the  tongue  should  be  free."  To  those  who 
brought liim  information  of  any  slander  spoken 
of  himselfj  he  affected  indifference.  "If  you 
mind  such  accusations  as  these,"  he  would  say, 
"there  will  be  no  end  of  them."  He  gave  a 
ready  hearing  and  redress  to  all  the  oomplaintB 
that  were  made  to  him  from  tbe  provinces,  and 
carefully  limited  the  exactions  of  his  officers 
within  the  bounds  of  established  and  ordinary 
fees.^  To  persons  suffering  by  fire^  earthquakes, 
or  other  public  calamities,  to  the  femilies  of  de- 


3  Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  39. 

4  Tacit  Anosl.  Ilk  iv.c.  6, 
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eayed  senatora,  to  the  chiMien  of  thofe  who  had 
be^ueaithed  him  their  eotatea  by  will,  be  was  mu- 
nilioent  and  liberal;  took  eflfectual  meaAirea  to 
au^preas  the  banditti,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
civil  waia,  still  infested  the  countiy;  and  endear 
voured  to  diminish  that  constant  source  of  cor- 
ruption, the  idleness  which  the  peoole  contracted 
in  the  too  frequent  repetitbn  of  snows  and  of 
public  entertainments.  He  gave  an  abatement  of 
aome  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  late 
emperor,  and  in  particular,  milisnitod  the  penalties 
which  had  been  erroneously  inflicted  on  cehbJcy. 

Tiberius  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  se- 
verities employed  by  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  onh^  to  multiply  the  evils  of  the 
timea,  without  administering  any  effectual  remedy 
to  that  which  was  complained  of.  But  what,  in 
this  enumeration  of  examples  of  his  political  con- 
duct, would  have  done  him  most  honour,  had  he 
ooutinoed  to  support  it  in  the  8ub8e<}uent  ^art  of 
his  reiffn,  was  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
rejected  many  frivolous  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  the  unwar?  by  his  own  flatter- 
era^  or  by  the  mercenary  in^mers  who  began  to 
swarm  in  his  time. 

In  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the  change 
of  government,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  h^. 
without  altering  the  legal  lorms,  made  a  fiitiu 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  laws,  and  served  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  be  laid  in 
the  freest  establishments ;  and  that  when  the  cha- 
racters of  men  are  changed,  the  wont  abuse  may 
proceed  from  the  best  institutions.* 

The  aecurities  of  majesty,  or  the  restraints  pro- 
vided against  treasonable  practices,  were  principal 
objects  in  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  crimes^ 
against  which  those  restraints  were  provided, 
were,  in  reality,  a  trespass  on  the  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth,  inclnding  rebellion,  breach  of 
public  trust,  betraying  the  forces  of  the  state  to 
Its  enemies,  or  violating  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  discharge  of  his  ofiice.  These  were 
justly  reputed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  public  crimes,  and  uag&  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen,  though  not  paiticularly  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  the  trial. 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution  of 
public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty ;  and  the 
character  of  an  informer,  bringing  to  liight  what 
offended  the  commonwealth,  though  in  some  in- 
stances invidious,  was  not  reckoned  dishonour-> 
able.7  In  this  character  the  most  respectable  and 
popular  citizens  sometimes  bmved  the  resentment 
of  the  most  powerful  offenders,  or,  when  engaged 
in  private  enmities,  sought  their  revenge,  with- 
out incurring  any  dishonour  as  informers,  by 
raising  prosecutions  on  a  public  accounk^ 

The  mere  permission,  however,  to  become  a 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  this 
cliaracter,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  sufEcient  to  ob- 
tain prosecutions,  or  to  prevail  upon  persons^  not 
caileu  UfXKi  by  some  material  interest,  to  engage 
in  so  arduous  and  often  so  dangerous  a  task,  as 
that  of  urging  to  justice  offenders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported   by  their  fortunes,  their 


9  Lex  MaJetUtiB^Majestaaestaflnplitodoetdi^- 
las  civitstii.    Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  c.  3D. 

6  Public  crimes. 

7  Private  crimefl  or  oflences  could  not  be  prosecnted 
by  any  person  benides  the  party  aggrieved  or  soma 
panon  having  an  interest  in  tbaeaso* 

6  Plutarcb.  ia  La<iuUti»  initio. 


rank,  or  (he  number  of  thor  adherents  and  fneniSg. 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  therefore,  as 
the  ardoitf  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth  Was 
supposed  to  wax  cold,  and  motives  of  ambition 
and  interest  wei«  teqoxred  in  aid  of  public  virtue, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  convicted  a  person 
of  any  public  crime  incurring  degradation  or  for- 
feiture, should  be  entitled  to  su^eed  to  the  dig- 
nity, whether  of  citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from 
which  the  criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even 
this  consideratbn  should  not  be  sufladent  to  ex- 
cite prosecatora  it  was  enacted,  that  a  fourth  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  person  convicted  should  be 
joined  to  the  reward. 

The  office  of  an  accuser,  supported  by  a  pure 
concern  for  the  public  safety,  was  commendable  i 
but  proceeding,  in  any  degree,  upon  mercenary 
motives,  even  under  the  republic,  when  the  cause 
to  be  supported  was  the  majes^f  of  the  stale  it- 
self, must  have  become,  in  a  high  degree,  odious 
and  contemptible ;  but  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, when  the  object  of  the  kiw,  as  well  as  the 
motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  so  much 
chanflm],  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  though 
dis^ised  under  the  ancient  forms  and  titles,  was^ 
in  Uie  highest  decree,  vile  and  detestable. 

Under  the  establishment  of  Augustus,  the  idea 
of  nxyesty  was  transferred  from  the  state  itself 
to  the  emperor;,  and  the  principal  object  of  the 
law  being  to  guard  his  person,  not  only  his  safety 
and  the  authority  of  his  government,  but  his 
most  private  concerns,  made  a  part  in  the  maies- 
ty  which  was  to  be  pteserved.  Whatever  implied 
disrespect,  whatever  alarmed  his  jealousy,  or  in- 
terfered vrith  his  caprice,  even  intrigues  of  de- 
bauch with  women  or  his  family,  were  constructed 
aa  treason.  Under  a  continuation  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  evil  was  inflamed  by  the  pretended 
zeal  of  spies  and  informers,  who^  .pcLrUy  to  par 
their  court,  and  partly  to  merit  the  rewards  which 
were  promised  from  the  confiscation  of  estates, 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  foot  a  continual  inquisi- 
tion, in  which  they  brought  to  trial  the  most  tri- 
vial indiscretions,  as  well  as  more  real  offences, 
against  the  person,  authority,  or  dignity  of  the 
prince.  The  swarms  of  such  persons  who  haunt- 
ed the  atcps  of  the  unvrary,  and  filled  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous 
prosecutions;  in  which,  by  interestinc  the  pas- 
sions of  the  emperor,  th^  endeavoured  to  make 
him  a  party,  was  one  of'^the  most  ffrievous  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  late  revoTudon  of  go- 
vernment. 

Tiberius,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of  the 
establishment  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  hie 
own  temper,  which  was  sufficiently  prompt  and 
sanguinary  in  preventing  attempta  on  ids  person, 
or  on  his  government,  had  the  honour,  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  in  some  measure,  to 
withstand  this  torrent,  and  to  treat  many  frivo- 
lous accusations. with  a  proper  decree  of  con- 
tempt. A  senator  of  the  name  of  Falenius,  being 
accused  of  having  included,  with  other  furniture 
in  the  sale  of  his  house,  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;B 
another,  of  the  name  of  Rubrius,  being  accused 


9  It  is  lufQcieiitly  known,  that,  in  ttie  beathen  my- 
thology, B  place  among  the  gods  was  sometimes  eon* 
fbrred  on  mortal  men;  that  an  apotheosis  was  little 
more  than  canonization  is  in  later  times;  and  that 
this  bonoar  having  been  conferred  on  Augustus,  his 
name  and  bia  sutua  were  ranked  among  those  of  tbi 
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of  having  taken  a  fiJae  otHh  by  the  name  of  Au" 
gustus;  and  Granius  Marcellui)  being  accused 
of  having  taken  the  head  from  a  statue  of  that 
price,  in  order  to  aubetitute  a  head  of  Tiberius 
m  place  of  it,  a  manner  of  ^ying  h»  eourt  rather 
ridiculous  than  criminal ;  m  these  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in 
▼ery  liberal  and  manly  terms.  On  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  a^nst  F^e- 
iiius,  "My  fether,"  he  said,  "Was deified,  that 
his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguard  and  a  protec- 
tion, not  a  snare  to  the  people*  His  image  may, 
no  doubt,  be  included,  with  those  of  tM  other 
gods,  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a  house  that  is 
sold."  With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  "  if  any  one  swear, 
and  is  perjured^  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever 
be  the  goa  whose  name  is  pio&ned.  Augustus 
is  no  more  to  be  regarded,  in  this  matter,  than 
Jupiter ;  and  either  of  these  gods,  if  offended, 
can  avei^  himself."^  The  thnrd  onenoe^  or  the 
shifting  of  heads  from  one  statue  to  another,^ 
being  considered  as  a  mockery  of  that  adulation 
whicn  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to  an- 
other in  the  succession  of  princes,  and  as  some 
degree  of  ridicule  on  the  prnioe  himself,  was  not 
80  eanly  forgiven ;  though,  for  the  present,  over- 
feoked,  it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  of  future  re- 
sentment 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  ao 
popular,  and  in  many  particulars  so  worthy  of 
empire,  it  is  observed,  that  its  effects  on  the  ramds 
of  the  people  were  not  each  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  emperor  the 
favonraUe  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he  aspired. 
His  manner,  even  when  he  afiected  humanity 
ind  condescension,  was  ungracious  and  alarm- 
ing; and,  notwithstanding  any  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  his  real  character  was  supposed  to 
be  malicbus  and  cruel.  It  b  said,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  disguise  himself  before  his 
accession,  he  made  some  sups  which  betrayed  the 
reality  of  this  dispontion }  and  that  he  had  been 
surprised  into  acts  of  insolence  and  severity,  in 
which,  by  mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with 
cruelty,  he  had  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a 
merciless  nature.  For  the  present  it  was  ob- 
served, that  his  overacting  the  part  of  popalarity, 
the  ridicubus  tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  se- 
nate in  requiring  at  once  the  affectatbn  of  freedom 
and  the  grossest  servility ;  that  the  farce  of  affect- 
ing reluctance  in  accepting  of  a  government 
which  he  had  previously  secured  with  the  great- 
est care  $  t^  ridicule  oi  dividing  in  the  senate, 
or  giving  his  vote  with  the  minority,  when  a  re- 
solutbn  was  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  himself, 
served  to  join  mockery  and  insult  to  the  weight 
of  hb  usurpG^ion ;  that  even  his  affectation  of 
popularity,  for  the  most  part,  increased  the  ter- 
rors of  his  government;  that  hb  presence  in  the 
courts  oi  justice  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  discretionary  power  which 
he  assumed,  of  mitigating  or  reverting  sentences, 
and  of  dbpensing  with  bws,  under  pretence  of 
correcting  their  general  tendency  by  seasonable 
exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  preten- 
abns  to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitatbn  of 
Augustus^  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 
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But  in  whttterer  setose  the  favoonble  appeori* 
anoe^  which  presented  themselves  in  the  besbi- 
ning  of  thb  reign,  were  to  be  interpreted,  &tif 
were  no  more  than  temporary,  and,  m  the  naan- 
nen  of  thb  prince,  cave  way  to  the  growmg  a»* 
perity  of  age,  or  to  uie  presumption  which  took 
place  in  his  mind,  upon  the  removal  of  a  person 
whom  he  considered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and 
who,  in  case  of  any  pubib  discontent,  might  baye 
been  made  the  instrument  of  overturning  hn  go- 
vernment. 

Sioon  after  the  death  of  Grermanicns,  the  temper 
of  Tiberius,  which  had  probably  gained  strength 
from  restraint,  broke  forth  in  many  cmei  aiMl 
alarming  effects.  Hb  vigilance,  hitherto  limited 
to  one  object,  and  his  jealousy,  directed  against 
a  single  person,  now  found  a  multi^lbity^  sub- 
jects on  which,  with  less  dbguise  or  reserve^  to 
exert  thtar  force. 

Among  the  particnlais  in  which  the  emperor, 
in  the  first  period  of  hb  reign,  imposed  the  great- 
est  vidence  on  hb  own  disposition,  we  may  reckon 
the  openness  and  accessibility  which,  with  A 
temper  naturally  dark  and  reserved,  he  affecteif 
to  maintain  with  the  people ;  and  one  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  circumstances,  probably,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  indtdge  himself,  on  his  being  relieved 
from  hb  feara  of  Germanicus,  was  in  retiring 
from  the  public  view,  and  in  eluding  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  whom  he  considered  as  spies  on  fab 
actbns.  In  the  eighth  year  of  hb  reign,  and  In  the 
second  year  after  Uie  death  of  Germanicus,  having 
associated  his  son  Drusus  with  himself  in  the 
consubte,  and  leaving  him  in  the  administratMn 
of  affairs  in  the  city,  he  withdrew  for  some  time 
into  Campania,  meditating,  as  Tacitus  obeervfa, 
a  more  entire  and  continiKd  retreat.  Dnrinr  the 
two  first  years  after  bis  aocessbn  he  had  comned 
himself  to  the  walb  of  Rome,  and  remained  in 
the  dty,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whence  he 
was  to  observe  and  prevent  all  designs  that  might 
be  formed  on  hb  government.  After  theee  years 
wero  passed,  he  made  some  excursbns  to  Anti- 
um,*  and  other  towns  or  villages  on  tha  same 
coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  distance.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  the  provincial  officers  migfat 
not  think  themselves  altogether  secure  from  nb 
pefBonai  inspection,  he  frequently,  even  during 
thb  period,  affected  a  purpose  to  visit  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  ordered  hb  equi- 
pages, placed  changes  of  horses  and  carriages, 
and  permitted  the  usual  sacrifkxs  to  be  tiered 
up  for  hb  safe  return ;  but  always,  for  some  spe- 
cious reason,  debyed  the  execution  of  hb  yre- 
tended  design.  After  having,  in  thb  manner,  for 
some  time  amused  the  work],  and,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  and  other  artifices,  fumbhed  a  key 
to  the  secret  of  hb  own  conduct ;  his  mysteries, 
for  the  most  part,  became  extremely  plain,  and 
hb  true  intentions  easily  pereeived,  merely  be- 
canse  he  never  spoke  tratb. 

But  whib  the  emperor  thus  endeavoured  to 
debar  the  people  from  all  access  to  hb  person,  and 
to  seclude  himself  from  publb  view,  ne  selected, 
as  a  proper  instrument  of  hb  power,  and,  in  an. 
peaianoe,  as  an  object  of  hb  most,  implicit  confi- 
dence, ^Uus  Sejanua,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  accompanying  his  son  Drusus  on 
his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legbns  In  Panonia. 
Thb  person,  supposed  to  have  no  dangerous  pre- 
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tOMhAM,  or  though  &Jm  to 
to  Ilia  DMSter,  he  had  placed  at  the  head  ef  his 
gnaida  orpretorian  banda^  and  distinguiahed  him 
whh  ft  degree  of  afiectioii  and  confidence  hitherto 
itfithoBt  example  in  any  fenner  part  of  hia  Ufe. 
This  bemg  the  firat  of  hia  intinaate  eotanexbna, 
vvhatever  may  have  been  its  mndve^  it  did  not  ad- 
■sit  of  competition  or  partidpation,  and  rendered 
a  peraon,  who  waa  dark  and  impenatmbfe  to 
•my  one  else,  open  and  communicatiTe  to  this 
fiivQUiite  alone. 

8ejamiB  ia  deaciibed  by  Tacitoa  as  of  a  hardy 
aad  mdeiatigabie  oonstitutbn  of  body ;  of  a  bold 
•pbit  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 
ffutaed  under  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
dcacrihed  as  a  peraoo  possessed  of  great  art  in 
ixmcealing  his  own  vicei^  and  of  an  insidious 
penetration  in  prying  into  those  of  others;  vezsa- 
tile  in  liis  manners,  and  either  careless  and  pn>> 
fVise,  or  vigilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occasion ; 
iaaolent  to  those  over  whom  he  had  any  advan- 
tage, but  fawning  whero  he  was  the  inferior,  or 
ma  an  interest  to  gain.  In  his  youth  he  had 
attached  himself  to  Caius  Cesar,  the  adopted  son 
of  Augustus ;  and  afterwards  succeeding  his  own 
hlhar,  in  the  station  which  he  now  occupied  at 
the  h<ad  of  the  prstorian  bands,  seemed  to  im- 
prove the  access  which  this  situation  gave  him  to 
the  peraon  of  the  empeiDr,  into  an  ascendant  over 
liianlind. 

One  of  the 'first  or  most  observable  signs  of  the 
great  elevation  of  Sejanu^  was  the  proposed 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clan- 
diua,  Uie  brother  of  Grermanicua;  a  person, 
thofl^h  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  negleeted 
at  court,  yet  nearly  relatMl  to  the  emperor  {  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events^  himself  destined  to  aaeend 
the  imperial  throne. 

Sejanus  being  thus  pointed  out  as  fiivouiHe^ 
by  a  mark  of  hcmour  wiuch  tended  to  gratify  hb 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most 'efficacious,  to  establish  his  power.  For  this 
purpose  he  empfeyed  his  credit  in  filling  up  with 
his  own  creatures,  as  fast  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  pTBtorian  bands,  the  legions^  and  every  dvii 
as  well  as  military  department  in  the  state; 
knownig  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
rity on  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  ci- 
vilian, the  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its 
principal  instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded 
entiver^  on  force,  its  ministers  are  soUiers  of  for- 
tvne^  and  its  powen  rest*  chiefly  with  those  miii> 
tary  bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  caj^tft)* 
or  who  surround  the  person  of  the  prince.  This 
adventurer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the  head 
of  this  powerful  department  studied  every  method 
to  cohoentiate  its  torce,  and  to  secure  in  lus  own 
person  the  direction  of  it  To  tlus  motive  is  un- 
puted  the  change  which  he  now  made .  in  tiie 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  pretorian  hands. 
'These  troops  were  hitiierto  quartered  on  the 
citiasens,  or  distributed  in  the  viUa^  round  the 
walls  of  the  city,  apprehending,  it  is  aHesed,  that 
they  might,  in  that  way  of  Hfe,  imbibe  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  become  part  of  the  fiimi- 
lies  with  whom  they  vrere  miied,  he  psnuaded 
th^  emperor  to  detach  them  finun  that  sodetv ; 
and,  umler  the  ocdinary  pratenoe  of  having  the 
eohorfi  together,  and  more  under  ^e  eye  /pf  their 
officevR,  erected  a  citadel  and  barracks  for  their 
i«eeBlien  $  in  this  manner  establishing  ia  Rome 
Ilirt(«rotntagaoiiiioit8  mUi^  a  fortnn  fieoiD , 


which  he  oould  capuBand  the  dty^  and  unpfof 
the  professbnal  prejudices  of  those  who  occupied 
this  ffarrison,  most  effectually  sgainst  every  per^- 
son  that  was  supposed  disaffected  to  hia  person^ 
In  this  dispositHm,  whQtever  may  have  been  the 
object  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pnetorian 
bsinds  became  more  detached  from  the  Pjeople^ 
and  that  the  force  and  presumption  of  this  for* 
midable  body  became  more  tremendous  to  the 
other  ports  of  the  empire,  and  even  to  the  emperor 


'  As  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
confidence  in  the  minister,  and  enabled  bun  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  in  support 
of  his  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resentments 
of  the  fiivourite  bemne  equally  fatal  with  those 
of  his  master,  and  being  more  numerous,  involved 
the  government  of  the  emperor  in  perpetual  ani- 
mosities, prosecutions,  and  cruelties,  which  may 
have,  for  the  present,  gratified  his  severe  and 
jealous  temper,  but  which  were  in  no  way  con«- 
ducive  to  his  intfirest 

Under  the  in6uence  of  this  connexion,  joined 
to  hb  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  ear 
to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informera,  who  brought 
accusations  against  persons  in  any  degree  ob* 
noxious  or  unacceptable  to  himself  or  to  his  fa*- 
vourite.  In  this  predicament,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  nobiiity,  persons  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  &vour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 
oonsiidered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  either, 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  The  perpetual  in- 
quisition to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  which 
makes  a  principal  article  in  the  history  of  thif 
and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  must,  by  tha 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  examples,  be^ma 
an  object  of^  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indignation  or 
pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  been  true  o^ 
this  emperor,  that  even  his  character,  though  'm 
itself  sttfikiently  odious,  may,  for  some  tune  at 
least,  have  incurred  additional  detestation,  from 
his  having  committed  his  administration  ifito  tha 
hands  of  a  servant,  who  multiplied  the  errors  of 
his  government,  or  gave  them  the  direc^ons  of 
passions  more  numerous  or  less  liberal  than  even 
those  of  the  master. 

As  Sejanus  was  most  vigilant  and  iealous  ij| 
exacting  observances,  it  became  more  Stingerovm 
to  neglect  the  attention  he  r^uired,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  .qourtship 
waa  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  ^  retj^lnen  ci 
the  palace,  by  the  senate,  by  the  army,  and  br 
the  people,  more  aasiduous  than  even  that  which 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every  spe- 
dea  of  flattery;  in  puUio,  bonorarv  decrees,  were 
invented  to  grati^  nis  vanity.  The  anniversary 
of  his  birth  was  joined  to  the  fedUvals  of  the  year. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public  praven ; 
and  when  any  deputation  waa  sent  with  ad- 
drMses  of  respect  to  the  emperor  fropi  the  denate^ 
from  the  eouestrian  order,  or  firom  any  other 
public  description  of  n»en,  compliments  were  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  his  fovounte.  Theeffi^ 
of  both  were  candied  together  among  the  ensigns 
of  the  legk>n^  and  their  statues  were  grouped  to- 
gethar  in  the  streets.  Women  of  every  rank 
UMUffht  thewaelvee  honoured  by  the  addresses  of 
this  fortiioate  man,  and  became  the  took  of  hia 
ambition,  or  (ihe  prostitutes  of  his  pleasure.  By 
debavehiflgthe  wife,  he  soraethnes  obtained  ior 
toJUgapc^  what  were  the  designs  or  ordinary  poisp 
ante  of.  the  bnahaodi  «[|d  %  encoungiqg  .t|i^ 
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teal  of  tpiM  and  iiifoiiiief%  who  were  now  be- 
oome  the  favouritd  retainere  of  the  ooort,  he  in 


enabled  to  pry  into  the  actbn?  it  every 
and  to  watch  all  the  aymptoms  uf  diaaffeetion  to 
the  emperor  or  to  himaelr.  Intoxicated  with  the 
extraordinary  circunutanoea  of  hia  fortune,  it  ia 
piobablc  that  he  thought  himaetf  placed  within 
xeach  of  the  empire,  and  measured  his  oonse* 
qnenoe  with  that  of  the  persons  who  apparently 
•tood  before  him  in  their  pretensions  to  this  ele- 
vation. The  present  emperor  himself  had  sue- 
oeeded  to  the  government  not  by  his  birth,  but 
merely  by  having  survived  every  person  on  whom 
his  predecessor  could  relv  for  support,  or  through 
whom,  by  any  hne  of  inheritance,  he  could  trans- 
mit his  power.  Pointed  out  by  mere  accident  to 
the  choice  of  Augustus,  he  had  been  firrt  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Cesar,  and  afterwards  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire. 

Sejanus  computed  that  he  himself  was  already 
possessed  of  more  &vour  with  the  re^inff  em- 
peror than  Tiberius  ever  had  enjoyed  with  the 
person  to  whom  he  succeeded ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  farther  prog^ress  of  his  fortune 
too  arduous  or  difBcult  for  him  to  undertake. 
The  conduct  of  the  young  princes  towards  him 
Jiad  been  provoking,  and  seemed  to  justify  his  re- 
sentment They  bore  with  impatience  the  in- 
trusion of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's  fiivour. 
Drusus  in  particular  was  frequently  heard  to 
complain,  that  his  fiither  had  chosen  a  favourite 
to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  made  a  stranger 
Uttle  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  empire;  that 
the  steps  which  remained  for  Sejanus  to  make  to 
this  elevation  were  not  so  many,  nor  so  difficult, 
as  those  he  had  already  made.  "And  we  must 
lely,"  he  said,  "on  the  modesty  of  this  man  for 
the  bounds  he  may  think  proper  to  set  to  his  far- 
ther pretensions." 

^Tbis  favourite  had  already  formed  an  intrigue 
With  Livia,  or  Livilla,  the  sister  of  Germanicua, 
married  to  Drusus.  By  this  intelligence  with  the 
wife,  he  had  notice  of  what  paMed  m  the  conver> 
satbns  of  the  husband ;  and,  in  concert  with  this 
abandoned  woman,  determined  to  remove  a  per- 
son from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  tear.  They 
took  into  their  confidence^  for  this  purpose,  Ende- 
mus,  a  physician,  who,  under  pret^ice  of  his 
torofession,  had  a  Sequent  arkd  a  secret  access  to 
Livilla ;  and,  sAer  some  hesitation,  and  frequent 
change  of  thy.  counsels,  they  found  means,  by 
the  lumds  of  one  Ligdus,  a  eunuoh,  to  admlmster 
IKMson  to  the  prince,  of  which  he  died.  The 
cause  of  his  death,  and  thecireumstancea  of  this 
daring  brime,  were  not  known  till  aboat  eight 
yean  afterwards 

In  the  mean  time  Sejanus,  encoun^  \q  the 
■access  of  bis  first  attempt,  flattered  himself  that 
he  mi^ht  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  way ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  Livilla,  with  whom  he  had  already 
lived  in  habits  of  adultery,  he  waited  for  a  decent 
interval  to  propose  himself  to  the  emperor  as  a 
liusband  for  the  widow  of  his  son* 

Tiberius,  although  he  had,  by  4its deceased  son, 
ft  grandson  of  his  own  name;  yet  this  young 
man  bein^  still  under  age,  he  thought  proper, 
"Upon  the  breach  which  had  recently  been  miade 
in  his  &mily,  to  bring  forward  the  two  elder  aona 
vf  GkrmanicoS)  Nero  and  Drusus^  whom  he  pra- 
lented  to  tiie  senate,  as  the  givat-grand-cfaikuBn 
jif  Asgnstusi  and  th(»  fmunMippottaof  tbo  oom-  i 


nonwaalth.  **  Theae,'*  ha  «ld,  i 
self  to  the  young  men,  "are  your  father*.  ^Soeh 
ia  the  condition  of  your  biith,  that  whatever  eon- 
cema  you,  whether  good  or  evil,  must  affect  tfas 
empm."  It  is  however  aingular,  that  this  apeecb, 
made  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  Gemianieii%  ap- 
pears tO/have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  per- 
son who  made  it  Observing  that  the  andinieB 
were  moved  with  these  expressions^  and  sop* 
posing  that  the  tenderneas  which  vfas  shown  to 
the  sons,  was  a  remainder  of  that  popular  esteem 
which,  in  the  fiither,  had  given  him  ao  much  un- 
easiness, he  appeared  to  be  suddenly  emhamand ; 
and,  as  if  he  nad  been  re(>roached  with  intradtng 
himself  into  a  station  which  the  world  wished  to 
have  reserved  for  the  parent  of  these  young  men, 
he  proceeded  to  counteract  his  own  apprebensMna 
with  his  usual  affectation  of  hurmiity  and  mode- 
ration. "1  beawch  you,*'  he  aaid  to  the  aenate^ 
"that  I  may  be  allowed,  at  a  proper  timc^  to  ite- 
sign  the  empire.'*  And  as  he  was  always  ^fia* 
trusted,  and  had  the  worst  oonstraction  pot  oo 
his  words,  these  were  supposed"  to  be  the  expre^' 
sbns  of  mere  embarrassment,  and  that  he  was  m 
Tealitv  mortified  with  the  demonstmtioiis  of  joy 
which  were  siven  on  thb  apparent  reatomtaoii  of 
the  family  of  a  farourite  pnnoe. 

Sejanus,  who  bore  witii  great  impatience  the 
admission  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  hia  ambi- 
tion, improved  these  circumstances  in  tfaemas- 
ner  which  he  knew  to  be  most  effeetaai  to 
awaken  the  emperor's  jeakwsy,  and  to  inflame 
the  animosity  already  subsisting  betwixt  the  em- 
press Livia  and  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Ger- 
manicua, and  the  mother  of  these  young  meiu 
The  effect  of  his  artifices  and  insinuationa  ope- 
rating on  the  distrustfut  mind  of  the  emperor 
first  appeared  in  the  destruction  of  many  penons 
who  had  been  attached  to  Germanicui^  and  who 
still  adhered  to  his  fiimily ;  and  aAerwarda  in  the 
ruin  of  Agrippina  herself  and  in  the  death  of 
the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

The  passions  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  by  which 
the  mind  of  Tlbenus  was  secretly  devouied)  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life,  instead  of  abating  in  propor- 
tion as  he  became  secure,  only  became  ieaa 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  effects  against 
those  who  happened  to  be  the  objecta  of  them. 
He  listened  without  reserve  to  every  spy  or  in* 
former,  and,  under  tlie  pretence  of  treason,  di- 
rected prosecutions  agaiinst  every  person  in  any 
degree  expoaed  to  suspidoo.     ■ 

Under  such  prosecutions  the  accused,  hawng 
no  hopes  to  escape  from  a  charge  in  which  the 
passions  of  the  sovereign  were  engaged  againat 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  moisit  part,  to  prevent 
by  a  voluntary  death  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  And  this  direful  necessity,  frequently 
repeated,  being  imputed  to  the  mercilesa  poUey 
or  soffgestion  of  Seianus,  instead  of  dmwing. 
upon  him  public  marks  of  indignation  or  hatreol 
greatly  increased  the  court  which  was  paid  to  him, 
and  multiplied  the  profieaBions  of  puhne  ngaid. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  sought 
for  security  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  quarter  in 
which  they  surely  are  not  to  be  found,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  mast  innocent  objects  of  hia 
suspicion,  felt  his  odious  passioii  of  jeakmsy  ripen 
into  a  general  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  diahke^ 
in  partienlar,  to  thoae  perwna  who  had  been  th« 
iMtinMMitarfhiftdiatwwtandwiriinitftffinian 
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to  die  ^efyplaeest  which  he  had  awltapKed  Hs 
cruel  efle<^  Conaeiocu  of  what  he  endeaToured 
to  oonoeal,  and  of  what  men  were  aMe  to  pene- 
trntc^  be  was  jeafeua  of  every  pryinff  look,  and 
^eteated  every  peraon  vdiom  he  tho«gnl  qualified 
to  dHtinguiah  troth  from  appearanoea.  At  one 
timei  he  received  the  crowd  of  informen  who 
haunted  his  court,  as  the  most  acceptable  mem' 
^ers  of  it ;  at  other  thneS)  lie  abhorred  them  as 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character/ and  who^ 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
0>vernment,  were  practising  upon  his  Weakness. 
After  bavins  resided  constantly  in  the  city  for 
maa^r  yeaxst  lie  bej^n  to  multiply  and  to  prolong 
his  visits  to  some  of  his  fiivourite  retreats  in  the 
eoontry,  plaoed  g^uards  wherever  he  went,  to  keep 
the  curious  multitude  at  a  distance,  declined  the 
attendattce  of  those  who  wnhed  to  pay  their 
court,  and  was  accessible  only  to  hb  &vourite 
miiuster. 

Sejanus,  still  appearing  to  rise  in  the  confidence 
of  his  master  on  tiie  ruin  of  every  one  else,  ven- 
lured  accurdiii|r  to  the  agreement  long  since 
made  with  Livilla,  to  propose  himself  to  the  em- 
'leror  as  second  husband  to  the  widow  of  his  eon. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Tiberius  to  require,  even 
from  persons  who  had  daily  access  to  him,  that 
every  proposal  they  made  shoukl  be  put  in  writ- 
ing; and  It  was  his  piactioe  likewise  to  give  an- 
ewers  in  the  same  fi>rm.  Sejanus  accordingly 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  mUowing  purpose : 
**  That  he  had  been  so  k>ng  accustomea  to  look 
up  to  Augustus  for  protecUon,  and  to  Tiberius 
for  every  effect  of  munificence  and  goodnesi^ 
that  his  wishes  and  his  prayers'were  carried  to 
them  moTQ  directly  than  even  to  the  gods  them- 
celves;  that  the  splendour  of  high  fortune  had 
no  charms  for  him ;  that  his  dehghts  were  in  the 
Cfties  and  toils  of  a  sohfier  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  emperor's  person ;  that  he  had  never- 
theless already  attained  to  the  highest  hnnoun  in 
the  aHiance  of  his  family  with  that  of  Cesar  ;> 
and  firom  thence  probably  arose  the  &rtber  hopes 
which  be  ventured  to  conceive.  Augustus^  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  marriage  of  ms  daughter, 
had  condescended  to  think  of  a  Roman  knight. 
If  a  husband,  therefore^  should  be  thought  of  fiir 
Livilla,  might  he  not  presume  to  hope  that  the 
emperor  would  not  overlook  a  person  so  pro- 
foundly attached  to  him,  who  coveted  nothing, 
on  this  occasion^  besides  the  hononr  of  being  cho- 
sen into  this  mgh  oonneiion,  and  who  luid  no 
ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  his  trust  as  a  gnaid 
to  the  sacred  person  of  his  master.  For  himself 
he  was  willing  to  perish  whenever  the  emperor 
should  cease  to  protect  him ;  but  his  family  had 
■lany  enemiea,  and  needed  to  be  raised  into  some 
such  phu»  of  advantage,  where  thejr  might  be 
Sess  exposed  to  the  haughty  and  imperious  insults 
of  Agnppina  and  her  dSipring."' 

In  answer  to  this  memorial,  the  emperor  ao- 
knovdedged  the  merits  of  his  Ikvourite  i  but  did 
not  give  him  any  encouragement  on  the  subject 
cfhM  request  "Prinees/*  he  said,  *<weroni)t, 
Kke  private  men,  rtSfiberty  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations, but  must  consult  the  opinion  of  the 
world ;  and  observed,  that,  under  this  lestndnt, 
he  must,  for  the  present,  suppress  what  he  was 
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moat  iadlned  to  reply.  That  livffla  itilght  da* 
termine  for  h/enm,  whether,  having  been  tba 
wile  of  Drusus,  she  was  to  accept  m  a  aeoodd 
husband ;  or  if  ^  had  any  doubte  in  the  mattei; 
she  might  consult  her  mother  and  her  gran^ 
mother,  fitter  counsellon  on  that  occasion  than 
he  could  pretend  to  be;  that  the  marriage  which 
Sejanna  proposed  for  himself  would  not  allay  the 
malice  of  Agnppina,  but  mther  inflame  it,  and  dl* 
vide  the  family  of  Coaar  into  paitiea;  tfaat^  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  be  shoukl  ftnn 
this  alliance,  to  remain  in  #is  present  condition : 
that  Augustus^  in  dehbenting  on  Che  choice  of 
a  husband  for  his  own  daughter,  becauae  ha 
wished  for  a  son-in-law  whose  pretensions  were 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  public  peaoe^  had  turned 
hia  thoughts  on  some  penons  or  equestrian  rank  i 
but  that  the  example^  nevertheleas,  was  against 
Sejanus )  for  Augustus  did  not  aetuaily  manj 
hk  daughter  to  a  Roman  knigbt^fbut  4nt  to 
Agrippa,  and. afterwards  to  hiinieifi"  Haoon- 
duded  with  insinuating  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  friend;  owned  uuX  there  was  nothing  too 
high  for  his  merits;  and  his  opmiomin  this  mat- 
ter, he  said,  he  shoukl  in  a  proper-tinie  make' 
known  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people.* 

SejanuB  was  alarmed  by  this  intneate  and  am* 
bigoous  answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  his 
mastei'a  disposition.  He  had  hitherto  excluded 
every  competitor  from  the  emperor's  favour;  but 
a  temper  so  prone  to  su^mcmmi,  he  knew  could 
be  easdy  turned  against  him,  and  would  reoeiva 
encouragement  from  numbens  as  soon  as  they 
shoukl  see  the  first  signs  of  distrust  For  these 
reasons,  he  is  said  at  uub  time  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  persuading  Tiberius  to  remove  from 
the  dty.  When  at  a  distance,  hs  trusted  that, 
by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  all  expresses  ami  messages,  he  might  be  mas* 
tar  of  the  emperor^a  correspondence,  and  prevent 
the  acoeas  of  every  susdcious  person.  With  this 
view  he  exaggerated  the  troublea  to  whic^  the 
aovereign  was  exposed  at  Rome;  molested  with 
trifles,  and  crowded,  wherever  he  went,  with 


multitudes  of  idle  or  importonatApeoplei  magni* 
fying,  at  the  same  time,  the  plsasores  el  BMirement 
where  fiee  from  the  disgust  andsChe  avaeatlon  or 
inferior  objects,  he  might  bestow  his  attention  on 
the  conduct  and  result  of  af&ire  that  weie  worthy 
of  hisnotioe. 

Whatever  effect  we  may  suppow  the  nme- 
sentationa  of  Sejanua  to  have  had  in  peisuading 
the  empeior  to  retire  fWxn  Rome^  it  is  probahia 
that,  in  forming  this  lesohition,  still  more  was 
owing  to  hia  own  temper.  Though  deeply  tino- 
turad  with  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  his  fiimily,^ 
Tiberius  had  not  any  ahare  of  that  vanity  whsch 


leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and  persons 
intheviewoftheworki.  Content  with  the  gis- 
tifintion  of  hiaappetita%  and  joining  hypocrisy 


with,  the  wont  speeiea  of  aensoali^,  he 
submit  to  ohscniity ;  and,  although  tha  resources 
of  solitude  were  now  dimtnishea  by  llie  efiSwIs 
of  age^  yet  a  temper  become  more  jealsns  of  the 
warid,  and  nmre  averse  to  ita  notwe,  inclined  him 
more  to  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  to  mainlain 
firomadistanoe  that  wateh  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  over  the  aolieos^  wordi^  and  even  thoughte 
ofitiinhafaitanta.  He  aoeoidingly,  in  the  twelfth 
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^r  of  his  TCign,  under  uroteucc  of  dedbatiog 
in  Campania  a  temfHe  to  Jupiter  and  another  to 
Augustus,  withdrew  from  BLome,  and  after  this 
time,  during  the  ^remainder  of  his  life,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  but  with  continual  intimations 
of  his  intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from 
the  city.  Having  performed  the  ceremonies  for 
which  he  had  gone  to  Caminnia,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  CapreiB,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land,  which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Mi* 
nervo,  making  one  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It 
is  probable  that,  afiel^ature  deliberation,  he  had 
fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security  and  an 
agreeable  retreat  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
lands  of  Minerva  from  the  northeast  winds,  and 
was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south- 
west. It  was  aocessiUe  only  to  very  small  ves- 
sels, and  this  only  at  a  single  place.  The  seas 
were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  ap- 
proach without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 
In  this  secesrion  it  appears,  that  he  divided  the 
ffoards,  having  one  part  in  the  island  for  the  de- 
nnce  of  lus  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome  to 
enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government 

Among  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  retreat  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  was  still  inseoarable,  Curtius  Atti- 
cus,  a  Roman  knij^ht,  ana  Cocoeius  Nerva,^  a 
senator  of  ^reat  dignity,  who^  possessing  much 
knowledge  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  coundis  of  a  prince,  whc^  except 
where  his  own  passbns  were  concerned,  still 
wished  to  be  reasonable  and  just  Thb  person, 
however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after  ended 
his  days  on  this  island  by  a  voluntair  death. 

Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  admitted 
fikewise  into  his  privacy  at  Caprea,  Caius,  the 
third  son  of  Grermanieus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cahffuk.  The  society,  however,  in 
which  he  delignted  most,  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Qreeks,  profe«ied  men  of  letters,  but  more  emi- 
nent as  flatterers  and  ministers  of  pleasure.  For 
such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suflfered  them 
to  amuse  him  with  their  specubitions,  or  rather 
with  a  kind  of  literary  bufloonery,  in  discussing 
ludicrous  questions  which  he  was  pleased  to  pro- 
pose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Hecuba, 
and  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by  the 
Syrens  1^  These  literary  bufibons,  howevex^  no 
les^than  the  objects  of  his  political  jealousy,  ex- 
perienced oocasionally  the  eneets  of  his  capncious 
disgusts.  One  of  them  was  banished  to  the  island 
Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent, 
which  the  emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in 
his  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Another,  having 
found  oat  that  the  emperor  read  books  every 
morning,  out  of  which  he  propowd  his  questions  at 
night ;  and  observing  the  book  which  the  emperor 
hiul  been  reading,  came  so  well  prepared  to  answer 
every  question,  that  his  trick  was  suspected.  He 
was  banished  from  the  emperor's  oompanjr,  ami 
afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  induced  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself. 

Were  it  established  that  ignominy  oonld  have 
no  effect,  nor  the  odioiis  aspect  of  vice  deter  man- 
kind firom  yielding  to  the  vile  considerations  that 
lead  to  the  prsctioe  of  it,  there  would  be  no  apo- 
logy for  moMsiing  the  worid  with  many  particu- 
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Ian,  either  of  the  past  or  sabaeqoent  part  of  this 
detestable  reign,  nut  it  is  likely  that  ingenuous 
minds  may  arrive  at  what  b  just,  by  desiring  to 
shun  what  b  odious  and  vile,  no  less  than  by  ad- 
miring and  aimuig  at  what  is  noble  and  worthy. 
Certain  follies  and  vices  sometimes  gain  strength 
from  the  fashion  and  the  example  of  persons  in 
high  station.  But  it  is  established  bv  the  fed- 
ings  of  mankind  through  ever^  age,  that  malice, 
jealousy,  and  cruelty,  can  receive  no  lustre  even 
from  the  purple  and  the  throne  of  Caesar,  and 
Tiberius  himself  considered  as  the  monument 
of  an  infamy  to  be  shunned,  may  be  a  teacher  of 
humanity  and  of  wisdom  not  inferior  to  Trajan 
or  Aurelius. 

This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  from  the 
resentment  of  those  he  injured,  did  not  suffer  his 
vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  rumours  and 
reports  of  his  informers  and  spies,  but  rather, 
with  a  more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  watch- 
ed over  crimes  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his 
own  imagination,  or  in  his  remembrance  of  tlie 
countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons  he  disliked. 
In  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply  the 
objects  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  himadf 
was  secure ;  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  dis- 
tance to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a  pro- 
portional speed  and  decision  to  surprise,  and  to 
prevent  those  who  were  suspected  of  any  desigiis 

r'nst  him.  From  Capreie,  his  mandates^  for 
most  part,  were  carried  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  military  officers  at  Rome,  not  as  complaints 
against  the  supposed  offender,  or  as  instructions 
to  the  mas^iate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry  into 
the  guilt  of  the  ticcused,  but  as  warrants  for  th^ 
immediate  execution. 

Agrippina  and  her  sone^  with  their'adherents^ 
and  Uiose  of  Geimanicue^  were  principal  objects 
of  the  prosent  emperor's  animositv  ana  cruel  dis- 
like. This  &mily  being  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  he  fancied  that  the  young  men  niight  not 
be  disposed  to  defer  the  completion  of  their  nope% 
until  a  natural  event  had  bestowed  a  sucoessiony 
whieh  a  darinff  attempt  might  accelerate.  Nero 
and  Drusus,  the  two  elder  sons  of  this  fiunily, 
having  without  any  authority  from  the  emperor  ' 
been  included  by  the  senate  in  the  forms  ot  pub- 
lic prayer,  their  names  were  a^n  expunged  by 
his  order,  and  with  an  admonition  to  the  senat^ 
not  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  youth  with  pre- 
mature and  exorbitant  honours. 

This  forward  attempt  to  place  the  sons  of  Oer- 
manicus  on  the  steps  of  the  throna  was  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  ambition  of  thor  miDther 
Aflrippina,  who  appearing  to  cany  in  ber  hish 
looks  and  vehement  temper  the  pretensions  of  the 
ffrand-daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  mother  of 
future  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  reproach  Tibe- 
rius with  having  usurped,  and  with  continuing 
to  possess,  what  was  due  to  herself  and  to  hec 
children.  Sejanus  did  not  neslect  to  cultivate 
the  animosity  of  either  party.  He  had  informa- 
tions conveyed  to  Agnppina,  of  a  design  that 
was  hatching  at  CapresB  against  her  life,  and  ex- 
cited  her  by  these  means  to  give  the  emperor  pro- 
voking marks  of  her  caution  and  distrust,  which 
were  easily  interpreted  as  the  symptoms  of  a 
guilty  mind  in  herselt  and  hastened  the  preven- 
tions on  his  pert,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
employ  against  her. 

As  mutual  provocations  had  passed  between 
A9q»puQa  and  the  eo^erar  bafofe  his  depaxtore 
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.  from  Rome,  and  as  she  was  become  a  principal 
object  of  his  dislike,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  had  then  reaoWed  upon  the  riiin  of  her  family, 
at  least  upon  her  own ;  and  that  he  took  his  sta- 
tion at  Capres  for  the  more  safe  execution  of  an 
unpopular  act,  which  might  occasion  some  tumult 
in  the  city,  or  even  a  defection  of  the  army.  He 
proceeded,  however,  by  degrees,  in  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  and  before  his  departure  from 
Rome,  had  made  a  trial  of  his  power  against 
some  of  her  relations  and  friends.  Under  this 
description,  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  Sosia 
Galla  and  Claudia  Putchra,  two  women  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  related  to  her  by  blood,  and  much 
in  her  confidence. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  executions, 
Agnppina,  who  considered  herself  as  aimed  at  in 
this  cruel  action^  ventured,  with  a  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  which  made  part  of  her  character,  to 
reproach  the  emperor  with  his  tyranny,  accosting 
him  to  this  purjMse,  as'he  was  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of  Augustus ;  "it  ill  becomes 
a  person,"  she  said,  "  whooiffects  to  worship  the 
parent,  to  practise  the  ruin  of  his  offspring:  The 
spirit  of  him  you  adore,  is  not  transferred  mto  the 
inanimate  marble  which  you  worship,  but  into 
his  living  posterity  whom  you  oppress,  and  whom 
you  cause  to  live  in  continual  mourning,  and  in 
sorrow.  Pulchra  must  perish  now  for  the  same 
reason  that  was  formerly  fatal  to  Sosia,  for  her 
being  the  unhappy  relation  and  friend  of  those 
^ou  are  determined  to  ruin."  Tiberius  replied 
in  aChreek  quotation,  implying  that  she  was  hurt, 
because  she  vxis  not  alUnred  to  reign  ^  and  in 
these  words,  contrary  to  his  usual  dissimulation, 
betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.< 

After  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capres,  Se- 
janus,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  his  master,  and 
to  make  way  for  his  own  ambition,  continued 
his  practices  against  the  family  of  Qermanicus. 
He  had  spies  placed  about  them,  and  received 
frequent  informations,  in  writing,  of  what  passed 
in  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  words  of  Nero^  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons,  from  Julia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this 
vounff  man,  who  was  engaged  /by  her  mother 
Livilia  to  betray  her  husband.  He  Xfxk  measures 
to  provoke  both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  un- 
guarded expressions,  and  had  these  effects  of 
his  own  provocations  carefully  reported  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  emissaries,  who  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
these  youn^  men,  urged  them  to  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolutions ;  such  as  that  of  calling  upon 
the  armies  in  Germany  to  support  their  rights, 
of  taking  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Augustus,  and 
ofappeaUng.to  the  peoole.  When  these  emis- 
saries could  not  actually  engage  the  persons 
against  whom  they  were  employra  in  the  crimes 
they  suggested,  they  had  instructions  to  accuse 
them  to  the  emperor  of  having  deliberated  on 
such  dangerous  projects.    . 

While  the  sons  of  Agrippina  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  faithful  retainers 
and  friends  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers, 
or  actually  fell,  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Among  th^»,  Titius  Sabinus  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  affection  to  Gcrmanicus, 
and  remained  still  attached  to  his  family.    He 

3  Ideo  tedi,  quia  non  regnaret. 
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had  been,  upOn  this  account,  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  aversion,  and  likely  to  sufier  under 
the  first  plausible  pretence  th%t  coukl  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  socm  afler  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  ^by  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  object  on 
whom  to  oisplay  their  z^,  he  was  attacked  at 
once  b^  four  persons  of  senatorian  rank,  Latmius 
Latians,  Porcius  Cato,  Poiitius'  Rufus,  and  M. 
Oppiua,  all  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  praetoir,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of 
consul.  They  agreed  to  pay  their  court,  by  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  his  favourite. 
The  first  undertook,  b^  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Sabinusi  to  betray  him  into 
some  criminal  action  or  expression.  I'he  other 
three  were  to  be  placed  within  hearing  of  wiiat 
should  pass,  in  oraer  to  be  cited  as  v^esses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injured,  wherever  they  think 
themselves  safe,  are  apt  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binus, finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
family  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaris,  unwarily  joined  with  the  traitor  in 
lamenting  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conversations 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  supposed 
confidential  interviews ;  but  in  the  hearing  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appearjBd,  that  there  was  sufikient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

The  informers,  as  a  specimen  both  of  their 
zeal  and  of  their  abitity,  ^ve  a  particular  account 
of  their  conduct  in  bringing  the  treasonable 
thoughts  of  Sabinus  to  light.  The  information 
was  applauded  by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to 
the  senate,  and  by  them  considered  as  a  warrant 
foT  the  immediate  death  of  the  accused.  Being 
found  by  the  officers,  commissioned  to  seize  him, 
paying  his  devotion  at  some  publk  altar,  he  was 
dragged  from  thence  to  immediate  execution. 
The  particulars  of  the  detection  were  published, 
in  order  to  show  with  what  zeal  the  emperor 
wds  served,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  aisaf- 
fected,  hy  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other,  from 
entering  into  any  such  dangerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  Sabinus,  a  person  ge- 
nerally IovmI  and  respected ;  his  being  dragged 
by  the  executioner  through  the  streets  at  noon- 
day in  sight  of  the  people,  spread  a  general  con- 
sternation  in  the  city.  All  ordera  of  men,  under 
their  first  impressions,  deserted  the  publfic  pteces ; 
but  presently  recollecting  that  their  flight  might 
be  imputed  to  a  participation  of  guih,  or  at  least 
to  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  person  who 
suffered,  they  immediately  returned  to  the  places 
of  public  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease 
and  tranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for 
some  time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy 
silence  took  place,  even  in  the  most  secret  con- 
versations of  relations  and  intimate  companions, 
who^  fipom  this  example,  had  learned  to  distrust 
each  other. 

Tiberius,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  S«- 
binu8*s  execution,  thanked  the  senate  for  the 
justice  they  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  exposed  from  oUier  enemiesi 
moi%  formidable  than  those  thcfy  had  already  de- 
stroyed. In  this  ominous  insinuation,  he  was 
supposed  to  point  at  Agrmpint  and  her  sons. 
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Asakm  GtBos  ventond  to  cbQ  for  an  ex{>biia- 
tioD,  by  mo^inff  the  senate  to  addresB  the  empeiori 
that  he  woa&,  be  graciously  pleased  to  make 
known  the  object  of  his  apprehensions,  and  that 
he  would  accept  of  their  services  in  the  defence 
of  his  person. 

GaUus  had  married  Vipeania,  from  whom  Ti- 
berias was  separated,  wnen  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  By  this  alliance,  be  be- 
came the  relation  of  Agrippina  ;>  and,  what  was 
■till  more  dangerous,  had  presumed  to  succeed 
the  emperor  hunself  in  a  connejuon,  of  which 
he  still  was  envious  and  jealous.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  him,  to  the  daiiL  and  vindictive 
mind  of  Tiberius,  an  obiect  of  delibemte  mahce. 
When  his  motion  to  address  the  emperor  for  an 
explanation  of  hb  fean  was  reported  at  court,  it 
was  Gonsi^red  as  a  saucy  attempt  to  penetrsto 
the  secreS  of  government,  as  a  contempt  of 
authority,  and  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  prince. 

l^iberius  would  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  execute  his  revenge  ag^ainst  Grallus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Sejanus  himself, 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  Afrippina  and  her  two  eldest 
aoQs,  who  were  equaUy  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  emperor. 

Such  were  the  afiairs  which  succeeded  in  the 
state,  to  the  great  political  questions  that  formerly 
used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  as 
the  event  of  these  afiairs  turned  upon  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  they  were  very  much  aiSected  by 
an;r  alterations  which  happened  at  court  It 
being  now  the  fourth  year  after  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor  to  Caprec,  a  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Ldvia  Augusta,  who, 
by  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  by  her  second,  the  .widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  chiklren.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  consummate  aiJdress.  Ac- 
cording to  Tadtus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 
an  obaieqaious  wife,  an<l  uniting,  in  her  own 
character,  the  abilities  of  her  husband,  with  the 
duplicity  of  her  son.  B«ng  asked,  by  what  lirte 
she  had  kept  her  pboe  so  long  in  the  confidence 
of  Augustus  1  '*  By  the  most  scrupulous  virtue," 
•he  said ;  "  by  implicit  obedience ;  l^  not  med- 
dling in  affiiin  of  state;  by  overfeokmg  his  in- 
trigues with  other  woDien."^ 

The  authority  of  Ldvia  had  been  a  consider- 
able restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son;  and 
being  exerted  to  thwart  liim  on  some  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
aon  had  their  jeabusies  and  thehr  resentmento; 
but  as  they  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refugee  witi)  tlie  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  aversion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  tlieir  inclinations  towards  her 
children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,*  and  incited  by  penonal  jealousies, 
ever  saw  in  the  person  of  Agrippina  an  abr  o( 
superiority  which  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  the 
wife  of  Nerov  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  family 
of  Cmar.    With  respect  to  the  widow  of  Ger- 


1  Vjimnis  was  the  dauybter  of  Afiipps  by  a  fi>r- 
aser  marriags,  and  conaequeaily  tlie  lialf  siiitar  of 
Afrippina. 
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naiiicQB,  therefoie,  she  was  psbbaUy  more  im- 
placable even  than  the  em|)erar ;  but  with  respect 
to  his  children,  these  being  descended  of  hcneIC 
it  may  be  supposed  that  she  could  not  poesibly 
adopt  the  passions  of  Sejanus  to  thebr  prejudice 
nor  vrish  to  remove  them,  in  order  to  uuMe  way 
for  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  The  death  of 
Livia  was  accordingly  to  those  young  men  a 
fatal  circumstance,  and  facilitated  the  execution 
of  the  designs,  which  the  emperor  or  his  fiivoorite 
had  formed  against  them.  Soon  after  the  funemi 
rites  were  penbrmed,  the  storm  which  had  been 
long  impending  over  them  accordfaigly  broke  out. 
A  fetter  from  Uie  emperor  was  presented  to  the 
senate,  accusing  Agrippina,  and  Nero  the  eldest 
of  her  sons,  not  of  any  plot  or  conspiraof  against 
the  state,  or  of  any  breach  of  the  pubnc  peace, 
but  charging  the  voung  man  with  lewdness,  and 
the  mothier  with  liaugbty  looka^  and  a  stubborn 
heart 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consternation 
ana  silence,  a  motioQ  was  made  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  there  being  no 
specific  charge,  and  no  instructions  to  form  a  pro- 
secution,  it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor  might 
have  given  way  to  \m  displeasure  in  angry  ex* 
pressions,  without  intending  any  farther  censure 
or  judicial  severities.  Junius  Rusticus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Tiberius  clerk  or  secretary  of 
the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  a  delay,  in  order 
that  the  emperor  might  have  time  to  reconsider 
the  sul)ject,  and  to  make  the  senate  acquainted 
with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  purport  of  this  letter 
was  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  senate  was  beset 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  wbo^  carrying  the 
effigies  of  A^ppina  and  her  son,  exclamied 
that  the  letter  in  question  must  have  been  forged, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  emjieror  could  intend 
the  destruction  of  his  own  family ;  and,  after  the 
senate  broke  up^  there  continued  to  be  handed 
about  in  the  strceta  invectives  against  Sejanus, 
alleged  to  be  the  speeches  of  memben  in  that 
assembly. 

When  these  particulan  came  to  be  known  at 
Capres,  they  were  represented  by  Sejanus  as  an 
insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of  the 
emperor's  i|uthority.  Libels,  he  said,  were  dar- 
ingly published ;  the  people  were  assembled  in 
disorderly  tumults,  and  notliing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  rebellion,  but  arms,  and  the  personal 
presence  of  those  leaden  who  were  already  fol- 
lowed in  effigy. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  his  complaint 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  having 
proceeded  on  his  former  letter ;  but  insinuate^ 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippina,  nor 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seeoKd  te  require 
a  sentence  of  exile  or  imprisonment ;  and  the 
members,  now  as  much  decided  as  they  had  been 
lately  perplexed  and  irresolute,  were  eager  to 
distinguish  their  zeal.  After  four-and-forty  ela- 
borate speeches  had  been  delivered,  ail  tending 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  immediate  severities,  it 
was  resolved  that  Agrippina,  with  the  eldest  of 
her  sons,  sliould  he  banished  ;  the  first  into  the 
island  of  Pandateria,  the  place  where  her  mother, 
the  unhappy  Julia,  had  neen  confined ;  and  the 
other  to  Pon'tia,  another  island  on  the  same  cosst^ 
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The  ywmger  broQien  wen  ovcriooked  on  tlM 
preaent  occasion.  Driuufl,  the  second,  beinj^ 
penMiaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  removal  of  bis 
elder  brother  tended  to  bis  own  advantage,  by 
opening  his  way  to  the  empire,  took  no  ^urt  in 
the  distreaaes  of  his  fionily.  He  himself;  however, 
was  aoon  after  put  in  confinement,  and  £»  some 
years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  seciet  recess 
of  Uie  emperor's  palace. 

Tiberius,  in  some  instancei^  endeavoured  to 
compensate  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
•gainst  one  set  of  persons,  by  acts  or  munifi- 
cence to  others,  whom  he  selected  as  objects  of 
Jus  bountjr,  or  who  were  of  too  little  consequence 
to  incar  ms  jealousy.  He  seized  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind  about  the  time  that  Agnppina  and 
her  son  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relieving 
numben  who  had  suffered  by  a  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  some  part  of  the  ^ty,  and 
others,  who  had  suffered  by  the  &I1  of  a  theatre 
erected  at  Fidens ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  about  fifty  tlronsand  persons 
were  killed  or  bait  Continuing,  however,  vrith 
respect  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversion  or  his 
di8tru8^  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  age,  or  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  he  proceeded 
against  Asinias  Grallus  with  singular  marks  of 
deliberate  malice;  took  measures  to  prolong  the 
sufferings  of  this  favourite  victim;  wishra  to 
witness  their  effects,  and  to  enforce  the  impres- 
sion of  them  with  ijeculiar  circumstances  of 
insult  and  mockety.  For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  fiom  the  senate  to  be  sent  to 
Capree,  and  took  care  that  Asinius  Gallus  should 
be  one  of  the  deputies.  Upon  their  arrival,  he 
received  Grallus  in  a  manner  peculiarly  ^racious^ 
admitted  him  as  a  party  in  ail  bis  entertainments, 
and  as  an  ordinary  guest  at  his  table ;  but  having 
in  the  mean  time  sent  a  complaint  of  treason 
against  him  to  Rome,  and  directed  that  a  war- 
rant from  the  senate  should  be  sent  to  seize  his 
person,  he  continued  his  former  behaviour,  and 
detained  him  at  Caprea,  under  various  pretences 
of  kindness^  until  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to 
seize  him  should  arrive.  He  took  care  to  be  pre- 
sent when  tliis  vranrant  was  executed,  affected 
surprise,  even  pretenJed  to  be  distrelsed,  and, 
when  the  prisoner  was  removed,  gave  strict 
injunctions  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to 
him,  nor  any  sentence  passed  against  him,  until 
he  himself  should  return  to  Rome. 

In  this  ambiguous  injunctbn,  Gkillus  was  con- 
demned to  a  lingering  state  of  suspense,  and  of 
suffering  without  theuiowledge  of  hia  crime,  or 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  a  spedes 
of  refinement  on  cruelty  which  Tiberius  had  lately 
adopted,  and,  which  he  sometimes  expressed. 
Having  a  petition  presented  to  him,  that  one  of 
his  prisoners  might  be  allowed  to  die :  "  I  am 
not,"  he  said,  "  sufficiently  reconciled  to  him  for 
tut" 

While  Sejsnus  was  considered  as  the  author 
of  most  of  thiese  cruel  acts,  and  was  aocordinriy 
the  general  object  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  terror,  ne 
was  in  reality  the  dupe  of  his  master's  cunning, 
and  at  tliis  very  time  was  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction. 

Tiberius  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  of 
caprice  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or,  warned  of 
some  danger  to  his  own  person,  from  the  height 
and  firom  the  views  to  which  he  had  raised  uiis 


&voinite,  had  for  some  time  seevetif  resolved  on 
his  ruin*,  bcft  while  he  revolved  this  purpose  in 
his  own  mind,  and  weighed  the  dangers  to 
which  he  misht  be  exposed  in  the  execution  of 
it,  he  redoubted  the  usual  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  in  all  his  despatches,  in  whkh  he  mentioned 
Sejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  "  My  Se- 
janus,  and  the  partner  of  ray  cares  and  my  la- 
bours." 

The  public,  as  TSeU  as  Sejanus  himself,  were 
rniposetl  upon  by  these  appearances.  No  honour 
was  movea  for  the  emperor,  in  which  Sejanus 
was  not  included.  Their  statues  still  conUnued 
to  be  erected  together,  and  were  multiplied  in 
every  street ;  and  when  the  emperor  signified  his 
pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  be  named  to  this 
consulate,  together  with  himself,  the  senate  re- 
plied, by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince  and  his  &- 
voorite  with  this  dignity  for  five  years. 

Hitherto^  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  wdl 
aware  of  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  of  the  numerous  spies  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  person 
whiatever,  and  wbhed  to  remove  him  from  his 
person,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  his  design.  For  this  purpose  he  had  chosen 
him  for  his  own  colleague  ui  the  consulate  of  the 
ensuing  year;  and,  under  pretence  of  delegating 
to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an^  office,  which 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  attend,  he  sent 
him  to  Kome. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Sejanus  in 
the  city,  the  usual  executions  for.  treason  wera 
continued,  and  pereons  who  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  either  of  the  prince  or  bis  minister, 
penshed  with  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Many  of  them,  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  effects  erf" 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, and  some  exbilnted  this  horrid  spectacle 
even  at  the  bar  of  the  senate.* 

While  Sejanus  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  im- 
perial power,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  the  people 
at  his  mercy,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  wno 
pressed  to  his  gate  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
couA  of  his  pauce  could  scarcely  receive  them. 
He  slighted  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  lum; 
but  with  unwearied  jealousy  remarked  every  ap> 
pearance  of  neglect,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
persons  who  gave  any  signs  of  impatience,  under 
the  state  of  servility  and  debasement  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

HI  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulate  merely  to  Hatter  his  minister,  and  to 
increase  his  security,  in  being  placed  as  tbe  ool- 
league  of  the  emperor  in  that  station.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
shoukl  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul miffht  devolve.  For  this  rteson,  he  divested 
himself  of  the  office,  and  substituted  in  his  own 
pla^  C.  Memmius  Regulus,  who  on  the  first  of 
May,  was  admitted  as  the  colleague  of  Sejanus. 
From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of  tbe  emperor 
threw  the  favourite  himself  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, into  great  perplexity.^  In  some  of  his  letters 
to  the  senate^  he  spoke  of  his  health  as  declining, 
and  of  himself  as  a  dying  person.  In  his  next 
he  announced  his  reooveiy,  and  a  design  of 
speedily  visiting  the  metropolis.  He  commended 
Sejanus  in  one  Tetter,  he  censured  him  in  another 
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flometimes  fkvoured  none  but  his  partizans  and 
adherents,  at  other  times  aflectea  to  prefer  his 
rivals.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  inconsistencies, 
he  himself  actually.wavered  between  hatred  and 
fear;  and  apprehending  the  great  inlluence  of 
Sejanus  over  the  pnetorian  guards,  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose.  It  is  likewise  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  his  character,  to  suppose  that 
he  meant,  by  holding  forth  some  signs  of  db- 
pleasure,  to  urge  the  objec(fof  it  to  some  act  of 
indiscretion  or  insolence,'  which  could  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  plausible  charge  against  him, 
and  that  he  had  spies  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  he  should  furnish  for  an  im- 
peachment; but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
some  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  retracted  in 
one  message  the  provocation  he  had  given  in  a 
former. 

While  Sejanus  appeared,  from  some  circum- 
stances in  the  conduct  of  the  empeipr  towards 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  di^rnity  of  pontif]^  together  with  Caius 
CsBsar  Caligula ;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  his  place  about  the  per- 
son of  his  master,  he  desired  leave  to  offer  his 
thanks  at  Caprea ;  but  was  told  that  he  might 
spare  himself  the  trouble,  for  that  the  emperor 
was  soon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  mortification  on 
the  temper  of  this  devoted  favourite,  Caius  Ccesar 
Caligula  was  declared  successor  in  the  empire. 
The  popularity  of  the  family  of  Germamcus, 
made  this  declaration  be  received  with  universal 
joy;  and  being  joined  to  other  indications,  that 
Sejanus  no  longer  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  emperor's  favour,  greatly  diminished  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius 
took  into  his  confidence  Macro^  an  officer  already 
of  high  rank  in  the  pnetorian  bands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  succeed  Sejanus  in  the  command 
of  that  body.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the  man- 
ner of  removing  this  dangerous  man,  and  formed 
a  plan,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his  execution. 
Sejanus  was  to  be  flattered  with  new  hopes ;  he 
wais  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate,  while  the 
guards  were  to  be  amused  with,  what  was  a  new 
circumstance  in  this  reign,  the  distribution  of  a 
donative  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  design^  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  chose  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
that  were  under  the  command  of  Sejanus,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrive  with  so  much 
dfcumspection,  he  intimated  to  the  senate,  and 
to  Sejanus  himself,  that  he  speedily  meant  to 
vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  dignity 
which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and  which 
the  Cesars  had  in  some  measure  appropriated 
to  themselves.  .While  this  intimation  was  sup- 
posed to  lull  Sejanus  in  perfect  security,  Macro 
was  despatohed  to  Rome,  and  took  care  to  arrive 
at  an  hour,  when  the  senate  had  been,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  appointed  to  assemble.  He  met 
irith  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  posted  his  guard, 
and  was  entering  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house ; 
and  being  asked,  what  commands  he  had  from 
^he  emperor,  and  what  letters  for  himself  7  an- 
swered, that  he  had  brought  his  appointment  to 
t|ie  tribunitian  power,  and  was  to  lay  it  before  the 


S^iu  took  bis  places  with  tha  usual  attend- 


ance of  persons  who  had  accompanied  Ima  from 
his  own  bouse,  and  had  the  members  of  the  se- 
nate still  crowding  around  him  as  usual,  when 
Macro  presented  the  mandate  of  the  empeior, 
and  retired. 

^  This  paper  was  artfully  drawn  up^  to  gain 
time  in  the  reading,  and  to  keep  all  parties  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  should  take  his  measures 
to  secure  the  guards.  In  the  preample^  the  Dame 
of  Sejanu6  was  not  at  all  mcntioneti ;  in  the  wab- 
seouent  parts  of  the  paper,  be  was  sometimes  ex- 
tolled, and  sometimes  censured.  Other  eflaiiB 
were  intermixed  with  this,  and  the  suspenaa 
which  so  lone  and  so  strange  a  performance  oo 
casioned  in  the  iiinds  of  those  who  were  present, 
amounted  to  some  degree  of  stupefaction.  Bat 
it  concluded  at  last  vrith  a  peremptory  chaiige 
of  treason  against  Sejanus ;  and  the  crowd  of 
attendi^ts  instantly  withdrew  from  the  consul's 
chair  on  which  he  was  seated.  His  colkngue 
in  office,  Regulus,  called  upon  him  by  name  to 
stand  up;  but  so  much  was  he  distracted,  and  so 
little  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  voice,  that  upon 
a  second  call,  he  started  iiY>m  his  seat,  and  asked, 
if  the  words  were  addressed  to  himi  Surprise 
had  qualified  him  to  take  any  vigorous  resolution; 
and  when  he  began  to  recollect  himself,  the  pre- 
cautions which  nad  been  taken  by  his  enemies^ 
rendered  all  hb  endeavours  too  late. 

Macro,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  empe- 
ror's letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  Uw 
guard  which  was  posted  at  the  doors^  informed 
them  thatJie  brou^t  a  donative  from  the  empe- 
ror, which  they  were  then  to  share  with  their  fel- 
low-soldiers in  the  barmcks ;  that  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  immediateljr  to  be  relieved  by  a  party 
of  the  city  watoh.  This  being  done,  he  led  them 
to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  called  the  camp  of 
the  pnetorian  bands,!  distributed  the  emperor's 
bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  taxed  their  com- 
mander with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  master ; 
intimated  his  removal,  produced  his  own  commis- 
sion to  succeed  in  that  important  station,  and  by 
his  authority,  as  well  as  by  these  prccautioDS| 
prevented  any  disturbance  among  that  formidable 
body  of  men. 

Sejanus  being  deserted  in  the  senate  by  those 
who  nad%ttended  him  into  the  house,  and  who 
a  few  momenta  before  pressed  to  be  first  in  his 
observation,  was  taken  into  custody  of  the  party 
which  had  relieved  his  own  guard,  and  was 
treated  as  a  person  accused  of  the  highest  crimes. 
On  the  fiixist  motion  for  a  commitment,  he  was 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion began  to  give  unfeigned  or  affected  demon- 
strations of  joy.  From  many  who  were  present, 
the  fear  that  was  lately  expressed  in  adulation 
and  courtohip^  now  burst  forth  in  reproaches 
and  insults.  In  others,  who  were  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  or  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  his  rate,  the  terror  with  wmch 
they  were  seized,  was  disguised  under  the  aflSio- 
tation  of  joy.  The  populace  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  took  their  parts  as  usual  in  the  storm 
which  burst  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that 
he' might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  un- 
seen, tore  away  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  face. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  8»> 
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janus  was  confined,  and,  without  any  apedfic 
chaise  or  evidence  of  zuilt,  gave  sentence  of 
death  against  him,  whid:  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted. The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
treason;  being  made  fast  on  a  hook,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river,  where 
it  was  thrown  up^  or  conttnued  afloat  during  eome 
days,  under  the  continual  insults  of  a  miutxtode 
of  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  bow  far  this  minis- 
ter was  accountable  for  a  tynnny,  which  occa- 
sioned 80  vehement  and  ao  general  a  resentment. 
His  crimes  were  ondoubtedly  great,  and  the  envy 
of  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged  by  com- 
mon Bufferings.  But  as  human  nature  is  liable 
to  error  in  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes,  as 
well  as  in  the  commission  ot  them,  the  rage  which 
now  animated  the  populace  against  sejanus, 
mixed  with  a  servile  mtentbn  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  action  as  criminal  and 
more  odious  than  any  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  accused  or  suspected.  The  children  of 
thtf  unhsppy  maiL  a  boy  and  a  girl,  though  too 
young  to  jiartake  m  his  ^uilt,  or  to  fumisn  any 
subject  of^  distrust  or  of  jealousy  to  his  enemies, 
were  included  in  the  same  fate  with  the  &ther ; 
the  girl  with  so  much  innocence,  that  she  often 
asked  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  seized  what 
she  had  done?  assured  them,  with  an  infantine 
rimpUcity,  that  she  never  would  do  it  a^ain ; 
be^l^  that  they  would  not  carry  her  to  prison ; 
sauTthat  she  never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few 
strokes  of  the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  vile  superstition,  which  the 
consKleratbn  of  innocence  could  not  restrain, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  previous  to  her 
execution,  because  it  was  ominous  of  nusfortnne 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  virgin.^ 
The  bodies  or  these  innocents,  in  the  same  man- 
ner vrith  that  of  their  fatlwr,  were  dragged 
tiuoagh  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  from  anjr  principles  of 
liuman  nature,  for  acts  of  such  amazing  depravity. 
Tyrants  seldom  exceed  the  bounds  of  resentment, 
jeakrasy,  or  fear ;  but  the  vile  tools  that  are  pro- 
cured by  servility  to  execute  their  purpose,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves,  often  outran,  in 
their  affectation  of  zeal,  what  tyranny  or  cow- 
ardice itself  could  not  suggest  or  perpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  ofSejanus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  these  unhappy  children,  having  first  dis- 
closed the  conspiracy,  by  which  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  poisoned,  laid  violent  hands 
on  herself,  and,  by  the  discovery  she  made,  soon 
after  brought  on  the  rain  of  the  widow  Livilla, 
with  thatof  the  other  accomplices  in  that  daring 
crime. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tiberius, 
whether  real  or  affec^  was  such,  during  the 
dependence  of  his  design  on  Sejanus,  that  he  in- 
stracted  Maero^  in  case  of  any  resistance  from 
the  guards,  to  bring  forth  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Germanicufl^  then  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  to 
assemble  the  dtiiens  against  them;  that  he  had 
piepared  shipping  at  Capree  to  waft  himself,  in 
esse  <^  necessity,  to  some  of  the  military  stations 
OB  the  fiontier;  that  he  had  formed  a  chain  of 
posts  firam  Rome  to  the  nearest  promoBiory  of 
Campania,  with  orders  to  light  firn,  ami  to  inake 


other  concerted  signals,  in  ease  it  sbtvuld  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  In 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  make  a  suitable 
impression  of  the  dangeV  to  which  he  wished  the 
puDlic  to  believe  he  was  exposed  from  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  he  concluded,  vrith  expressing  nis 
wishes  to  be  again  at  Rome ;  but  desired  that  the 
consul,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  com- 


monwealth, might  come  forth  with  the  povi 
of  the  repubhc  to  conduct  him  in  safety .>  His 
dengn  however  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes^ 
Drasus  was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace, 
and  the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania,  with 
his  lictors^  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  city  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The 
people  having  been  disposed,  for  some  time,  to 
impute  to  the  minister  the  system  of  tyrannj 
which  had  been  lately  pursued,. rej<Hced  in  his 
fall,  applauded  the  severities  which  were  executed 
on  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willin|^y  pointed 
out,  as  accomplices  in  his  crimes,  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any 
of  the  extravagant  honours  that  were  lately  be-  , 
stowed  upon  himself;  but,  as  in  imputing  the 
guilt  of  many  crael  measures  to  Sejanus,  they 
wer9  too  &vo]?nUe  to  the  emperor,  so  they  pro- 
bably over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  was  in  fiict  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director, 
of  his  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  crael 
jealousies  of  this  rragn  aid  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  peoples  as  usual,  ran  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  conndered  him  as  a  mere 
instrament  of  his  master's  tyranny,  as  a  person 
employed  while  hb  services  were  convenient,  but 
in  the  end  betrayed  with  a  degree  of  perfidy, 
which  rendered  the  craelty  of  the  tyrant,  in  that 
case,  more  odious  than  even  when  it  was  prac- 
tised against  the  most  innocent  subjects.*  So 
prone  are  mankind,  in  particular  instances^  to 
suspect  the  falsehood,  or  to  exaggerate  the  wick- 
edness of  those,  who^  bjr  general  duplicity  and 
malice,  have  incurred  their  detestation. 

The  death  of  Sejanus  was  so  far  from  intio- 
dudnjg  any  mitigation  of  the  former  t3nranny, 
that  it  rather  furaished  a  new  set  of  pretence^ 
under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  fallen  minister,  or  a  supposed  participatbn  of 
his  guilt,  involved  greater  numben,  tnain  had 
been  formerly  questioned  on  account  of  any  other 
species  of  treason.  Persons  of  every  sex  and  of 
every  condition,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into 
the  same  prisons ;  and  the  time  of  the  senate  was 
divided  between  tiie  ordering  of  executions,  and 
the  appMntment  of  honours,  which  were  decreed 
to  the  prince  for  his  vigilance  in  this  matter.  The 
title  of^father  of  his  country  was  again  offered  to 
him  {  additbnal  rejoicings  were  devised  for  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth;  a  general  thank^vmg 
was  appointed  to  the  gods;  and  a  new  statue 
was  to  be  erected  to  liberty.  All  persons  wiere 
forbidden  to  wear  mourning  for  sejanus;  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  to  be  kept  as  a  fes- 
tival, or  celebrated  vrith  public  entertainments 
and  sports;  and  it  was  resolved  in  the  senate, 
that  the  extravagant  honoun  so  profusely  lavish- 
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ed  on  that  imnkter,  should  not  he  repeated  in  the 
caw  of  any  subject  whatever. 

These  decTeee,  Tiberius,  ao  fiu*  as  they  were 
intended  to  confer  honohra  on  himself  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  even  refused  to  see  the  deputies 
who  were  separately  sent  from  the  senate,  bom 
the  eouestrian  order,  and  from)  thepeople,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  occasion.  Me  despised  the 
given  too  much  to  be  flattered  with  the  gift,  and 
was  aware  of  their  duplicity  in  pretending  to 
oflfer  him  praise.  Under  this  impresaon,  at  one 
of  the  last  times  he  had  attended  the  senate  in 
person,  he  was  observed  to  leave  the  assembly 
with  scorn.  "What  a  collection,"  he  said,  "of 
willing  slaves."!  Theit  is,  it  seems,  a  degree  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  of  weakness,  in  wishing 
to  be  flattered.  This  prince  was  equally  ex- 
empted from  both. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  they^  were 
mumed,  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endeavoured  to  vary  the 
m^e  of  their  flattery.  As  Tiberius  ever  talked 
of  his  approaching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  his  in- 
tended appearance  in  the  senate^  they  passed  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  ovm  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  himaelfj  should  he  armed* 
*  with  swords,  and  should  have  charse  of  his  safety 
as  ofUn  as  he  took  his  seat  in  tneir  meetings. 
When  this  resolution  was  intimated  to  hii^  ne 
returned  thanks  for  their  zeal,  and  with  some  de- 
rision desired  to  know,  whether  this  senatorial 
guard  should  be  young  men  or  old  men  7  whe- 
3ier  they  should  continue  for  life,  or  be  taken  in 
xotation  1  and  whether  they  shoukl  arm  only  at 
the  door  of  the  senate-house,  or  pass  in  arms 
through  the  streets  7^  and  concluded  with  sayiim, 
tJMt,  if  his  life  was  worth  preserving,  he  shouU 
think  himself  sufficiently  safe^  when  attended  by 
Macro  and  some  tribunes  of  his  guards,  whom 
be  would  take  the  liberty  to  brins  into  the  senate. 

This  reference  to  the  guards  had  the  effect  of 
an  admonition,  and  drew  from  the  senate  an  at- 
tempt to  pay  their  court  likewise  to  this  formidable 
bod^  of  men.  Bounties  in  money  and  honorary 
distuictions  were  decreed  to  them ;  such  as,  that 
the  prstorian  soldier,  at  the  expirataon  of  the 
time  for  which  he  enlisted,  should  be  allowed  a 
place  at  the  theatre  on  the  bench  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  In  this,  however,  the  compliment 
was  not  more  successful  than  it  had  been  m  other 
instances.  It  was  even  resented  by  the  emperor 
m  an  attempt  to  share  the  affection  of  the  troops 
with  himself.  Junius  Gallio,  who  had  rrmde  the 
motion,  was  ordered  intoexile,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  city.  And  the  senate,  as 
a  last  effort  to  please  this  froward  prince,  seeing 
that  the  project  to  arm  a  part  of  their  own  num- 
ber in  his  defence  was  not  acceptable,  resolved, 
that  every  member,  in  entering  the  house,  should 
he  searched  for  concealed  weaoons^  as  a  precau- 
tion for  the  safety  of  a  person  wno  probably  never 
tneant  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  servilities,  the  empeipr 
wet  with  some  instances  of  a  daring  petulance, 
and  with  some  even  of  a  noble  freedom,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  to  overlook,  or  to  treat  with 
affected  respect  The  defects  of  his  person,  he 
being  bdid,  foul-faced,  and  bent  with  age,  were 
exhibited  by  actors  on  the  stages  <uid  ue  mon- 
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ster,  so  vepresented,  it  was  saidy  practised  m 
secret  the  most  detestable  vices ;  aDudtng  to  tha 
manner  in  which  the  emperor  passed  hu  time  wfi 
Capree.  But  with  respect  to  such  bufTboneriea^ 
he  oad  the  discernment  to  know,  that  a  seriocw 
attempt  to  punish  the  authors,  would  only  tend 
to  confirm  the  application,  and  to  incrsaae  ita 
effects. 

Among  the  numben  that  were  <^uestioned  wm 
partners  m  the  guilt  of  the  late  minister,  and  of 
whom  many  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
that  of  the  executioner,  Marcus  Terentins,  a 
Roman  knight,  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
his  guilt,  SM  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner  that 
suspended  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  against 
him.>  "  If  were  safer,  perhaps,  fitr  me,"  he  su^ 
"to  deny,  than  to  confess,  my  connexion  with 
Sejanus.  But  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myself  to  that  minister ; 
that  I  desired  to  be  reckoned  amonji;  his  friends^ 
and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  him  I  saw  tha 
first  officer  of  the  army,  the  first  minister  of  the 
state^  and  the  colleague  of  Cesar ;  a  powerful 
patron,  and  an  irresistible  eflemy;  one  whose 
favour  was  preferment  and  honour,  whose  dis« 
pleasure  was  ruin  and  disgrace.  It  was  not  fior 
me  to  penetrate  the  councito  of  my  prince,  nor  to 
decide  on  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  It  was  my 
duty  to  honour  whom  he  honoured ;  and  in  this^ 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  to  acquit  myself 
as  a  £uthful  subject,  by  a  perfect  coraplMnce 
with  my  sovereign's  will.  Please  to  reooUect  tha 
period  of  this  mmister's  favour,  as  well  as  of  his 
disgrace.  My  conduct  in  both,  and  my  defence^ 
18  tne  same  with  those  of  raan^  others.  Wa 
adhered  to  him,  while  the  sovereign  commanded 
us  to  do  so;  we  left  him  the  moment  he  was  sap» 
pojBed  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  jnince."  Upon 
this  defence,  the  absurdity  of  pumshing  in  others 
an  error  of  which  tile  emperor  himsdf  had  set 
the  example,  suspended,  for  a  moment,  the  laga 

of  prosecutkn ;  and  the  prisoner,  with  i " 

of  Tiberius,  was  acquitted. 

An  ofiicer,  named  Lentnlus  Gentu 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  on  the  Upper  I 
being  some  time  afferwards  accused  as  an  ae^ 
complice  with  Sejanus,  had  the  boldness  to  write, 
that  his  connexion  with  that  minister  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  emperor  himself;  that  the 
mistake  was  common  to  both,  and  that  what  wa» 
deemed  innocent  in  one  person,  ought  not  to  he 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  another.  "  I  have  turherta^" 
he  said,  "  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  my 
trust,  and  mean  to  continue  so;  but  the  first  at* 
tempt  to  supersede  me^  I  shall  consider  as  « 
warning  to  defend  myself.  Matters,  however, 
may  remain  in  quiet;  I  am  wilting  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  emperor  so  long  as  I  remain  unmi>>* 
lasted.''  Tiberius,  now  far  advanced  in  yearg^ 
governing  by  his  reputation,  and  by  the  infioence 
of  forms  established  in  the  reign  of  his  piede- 
cesser  and  his  own,  did  not  choose  to  risk  his 
authority  against  a  person,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  had  the  courage  to  &ld  each 
language;  and  affected,  from  this  time  fbrwaid, 
to  treat  Qentulicus  with  particular  marks  of 
CivouT  and  respect^ 

Othen  were  impiisoned,  and  carried  to  exeeii* 
tion  in  troops  ami  companies;  and  the  empsrar 
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at  hot,  as  if  tired  with  the  pursuit  of  ofienders 
in  detail,  or  in  separate  divisions,  ordered  the 
jails  to  be  cleared  by  a  general  execution  of  all 
persons  confined  as  accomplices  in  the  treason  of 
Sejanus.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  numbers 
of  dead  bodies  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition, 
Were  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and  Ijinc  scat- 
tered about,  or  collected  in  heaps,  until  they 
b^an  to  corrupt,  were  thrown  into  the  river.* 

Mystery  and  conceahnent  beinff  the  fiivourite 
arts  of  Tiberius,  as  often  as  he  believed  himself 
to  be  observed,  he  became  jealous  of  every  pry- 
ing look,  and  detested  sucn  persons  as  seemed 
to  he  qualified  to  distinguish  truth  from  appear- 
ances. At  one  time  he  received  informers  as 
the  most  acceptable  members  of  his  court ;  at 
other  times,  he  appeared  to  detest  them  as  per- 
sons who  had  detected  his  vices,  and  were  has- 
tening to  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  his  design  against  Sejanus, 
be  encouraged  his  spies  with  additional  rewards, 
and  even  with  public  honours. .  But  after  he  had 
assuaged  his  passion  in  the  blood  of  so  many 
victims,  he  turned  his  di^st  and  aversion 
against  the  instruments  of  his  cruelties,  and 
ordered  the  cit^'  to  be  cleared  of  informers  by  a 
general  siaushtor. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  senate,  under  the 
eSods'of  disgust  and  averaion  to  measures  which 
he  had  pursued  for  his  own  safety,  but  which 
he  found  to  involve  him  in  gprowina  danger  and 
cuilt,  he  betrayed  the  distraction  and  anguish  of 
Sis  mind.  "May  I  perish,"  he  said,  '* under 
evils  still  worse  than  those  1  endure,  if  I  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  I  should  not  write." 
These  were  probably  the  boils,  ulcer^  and  sores^ 
on  the  body  of  Tiberius,  to  which  Julian  alludes^ 
in  presenting  him  among  his  Caesars. 

In  the  memoirs  which  this  emperor  kept  of  the 
transactions  of  his  reign,  be  stated  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  Sejanus,  as  a  punisbment  in- 
flicted on  him  for  his  cruel^es  to  the  iamily  of 
Germanicus;  and  yet  these  cruelties^  which 
Were  afterwards  carried  to  much  greater  heights 
by  the  emperor  himself,  had  been  only  bc^n 
under  the  influence  of  ttuit  minister. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  had,  duriiijg  the  administration  of  Se- 
januS)  been  t«ken  into  custody,  or  banished  to 
some  of  the  islands  contiguous  to  the  coast  of 
Italv  I  but  all  of  them  perished  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  hands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities 
they  were  made  to  suffer. 

The  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways  in  the  island  Pandateria,  the  place  of  her 
exile ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  starved 
to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called  Pontis, 
to  which  he  was  confined. 

The  second  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
some  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed  in  the  patace.  A  diary  had 
been  kept  of  all  the  expressions  of  impatience 
which,  under  this  confinement,  had  dropt  from 
him  during  some  vears;  and  the  reproaches 
which  were  extorted  from  him,  by  his  sufferings, 
were  stated  as  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered. 

A  third  son  of  Germanicus  and  Affrippina, 
Caius,  bettor  known  by  the  name  of  Caugula, 
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yet  remained,  to  convince  the  Roman  people^ 
that  the  fond  exjiectations  which  are  formed  of 
princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  not  always  well 
rounded.  This  young  maiL  whether  recommend- 
ed to  Tiberius  by  an  early  sympathy  of  their 
characters,  or  merely  overlooked  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  not  only  escaped  the  perse- 
cutions in  which  nis  family  was  involved,  but 
was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a  support 
to  his  age;  and  making  a  part  of  his  court  at 
CapriHB,  next  to  Macra^  enjoyed  the  second 
place  in  his  favour. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  by  birth  of  the 
name  &(  Tiberius;  but  Caius,  who  was  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  of  senbrity,  and  by  the 
fiivour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the  family 
of  Qermanicus,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  empire. 

Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grandfather,  to 
whom  fidsehood  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  every  transaction,  to  expect  the  suc- 
cession, while  it  was  really  intended  for  Tiberius. 
The  first,  though  not  qualified  by  address  to 
extricate  himself  from  any  difficulties,  acted, 
perhaps  from  mere  insensibiUty  or  fea1^  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  place,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  sunerable  at  the  court  of 
Tiberius.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  brothers,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  reguIiSed 
his  own  behaviour  by  the  emperor's  looks ;  and 
whether  bis  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  his  own  upon  the  same  nwdel,  canying^ 
under  the  aspect  of  extreme  servility,  while  i^ 
subject,  that  detestable  profligacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  which 
gave  occaKon  to  the  famous  saying,  "  That  his 
accesdon  to  the  emjnre  spoilt  a  good  slave  to 
make  a  detesteble  master."' 

The  accounte  which  are  given  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  invective  than  of  histoxy.  Even 
this  hateful  monster,  it  is  said,  was  addicted  to 
pleasure ;  but  of  so  vile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
testetion  and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase  tho 
indignation  which  is  felt  at  his  cruelties  and 
other  crimes.'  His  procurers  had  authority  to 
employ  seduction, •money,  and  force;  ani(  14 
their  endeavours  to  supply  his  caprice,  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  worid,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  ages;  that  citizens, 
acquauited  with  the  character  and  the  righto 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  that 
military  men,  yet  rivalling  the  reputetion  of  the 
ancient  Romans^  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
horrid  use  that  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  and  nulitary  power  which  thev  tliem- 
selves  bestowed  and  supported;  should  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  years  by  a  super- 
annuated monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  practise  eveyy  species  of  pnrato 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  pubhc  oppression. 

In  accounting  for  the  patience  of  the  Romani 
under  this  odious  reign,  we  may  observe,  that,  hi 
the  sense  of  a  people  who  stUl  retained  the  fero- 
city of  their  ancestors,  though  possessed  of  few 
of  their  eood  qualities,  the  cruelties  which  are 
mentioned  had  less  efifect  than  they  have  on  our 
feelings.    They  were  practised  chiefly  against 
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penons,  who^  bdng  of  the  emperor^s  fiimily,  or 
raised  by  himself  to  be  objects  of  general  envy, 
were  easily  abandooed  by  the  pubnc  to  his  will. 

Senators  of  distinction  at  Rome,  having  no 
protection  to  expect  from  the  populace,  by  whom 
they  were  hated,  from  the  troops  who  were 
jealous  of  them,  or  from  their  own  order,  who 
were  long  since  stript  of  every  remnant  of  real 
power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant 
The  followers  of  his  own  court  at  Capreas, 
amongst  whom  the  executioner  made  a  principal 
personage,  were  still  more  m  his  power.  They 
were  commonly  executed  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  assisted  m  the  refinements 
of  cruelty  which  were  practised  against  them. 
It  was  a  favourite  sport  to  throw  those,  whom  ho 
doomed  to  destruction,  from  a  precipice  into  the 
tea.  where  they  were  received  by  a  party  from  the 
galleys,  who^  with  boat-hooks  and  oars,  despatch- 
ed such  as  were  otherwise  likely  to  escape. 

After  such  an  account  of  the  character  of  this 
emperor,  it  is  painful,  in  accounting  for  the 
success  of  his  government,  to  acknowfedge  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and  that, 
while  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  capital,  or 
at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
consequences  of  an  error  might  have  been  fatal 
or  dangerous  to  his  power,  he  held  the  reins 
with  a  steady  and  a  weU-directed  hand.  Having 
possession  of  the  empire  by  means  of  the  army^ 
Le  maintained  his  authority  over  this  order  of 
men  by  a  well-placed  application  of  idiscipUne ; 
not  by  any  extraordinary  mdulgenoe,  or  bounty, 
whicn  often  corrupt,  and  renuer  ungovernable, 
those  wliom  they  are  intended  to  gain.  On  this 
subject,  it  is  observed  that  he  never  made  any 
general  donation  beside  that  of  doubling  the 
^acy  which  Augustus  had  be(|ueathed  to  the 
troops ;  and  no  particular  one  besides  those  which 
he  made  to  the  pretorian  bands  to  secure  their 
ac(^uieBcence  in  the  fiite  of  Sejanus ;  and  to  the 
lemons  of  the  east,  as  a  reward  for  their  not 
having  paid,  to  this  favourite,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  the  honours  which  wer6  done  to  him 
by  all  the  other  armies  of  the  empire.^  He  pre- 
served his  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  jealous 
inspection  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  his  afiairs^  and  in  this  was, 
no  doubt,  greatijT  assisted  by  his  indiflerenoe  to 
personal  fnendsbips,  which,  m  princes  better  dis- 
posed than  himself  have  often  the  effect  of  per- 
nicious predilections  and  partialities.  He  checKed 
all  attempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he 
gave  of  his  vigilance,  and  by^  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  he  inspired  his  enemies,  making 
their  treachery  to  each  other  the  road  to  pre- 
ferments, honours,  and  wealth. 

The  ordinary  rotation  and  succession  to  ofiice 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  continuation 
of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained, 
Tiberius,  by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the 
monarchical  spirit,  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely, 
abolished.  Such  officers  as  were  successful  m 
kee[Ang  the  peace  of  their  provinces,  be  generally 
continued  for  many  vears,  and  sometimes  for  life. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  heaa  of  armies^  men  of 
enterprise,  rorward  ambition,  or  even  superior 
capoaty.    He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles,  that 
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arose  in  any  distant  province,  to  the  effect  of 
time,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  employ,  in  re- 
pressing them,  men  who  were  likely  to  eclijpee 
nis  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jealousy.  Bat 
as  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  state 
of  obscurity  in  which  they  were  kept,  be  soothed 
their  discontents,  sometimes,  by  fiatterin£  them 
with  extraordinary  honours.  He  named  them 
for  stations  of  high  command;  but  still  under 
various  pretences  detained  them  at  Rome,  where 
thej^  were  allowed  to  appear  with  the  ensigns  of 
their  public  character,  but  never  to  enter  on  the 
possession  of  its  powers. 

To  these  particulars  we  may  join  the  advax>- 
tages  which  Tiberius  enjoyed  oy  succeeding  to 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  well-regulated  govern- 
ment had  left,  throughout  the  empire,  habits  of 
submission  and  obedience,  which  could  not  be 
shaken  by  offences  committed  within  the  verge 
of  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  empire 
at  large  took  littie  concern. 

The  ordinary  residence  of  this  emperor,  dur- 
ing eleven  years  in  the  later  period  of^  hi«  reign, 
was  in  the  island  of  Capres.  This  he  had  chosen 
as  a  place  of  security  against  any  sudden  attempts 
which  might  be  made  on  his  life.  He  neverthe- 
less paid  occasional  visits  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  made  some  stay  at  his  villas  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  changing 
his  abode,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in  continuu 
dread  of  his  approach,  sometimes  presented  him- 
self in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  in  tbe 
suburbs,  but  never  entered  the  gates.  At  one 
time,  he  came  by  water  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Naumachia,  and,  feeling  himself  incommoded  by 
the^concourse  of  people,  placed  guards  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  withdrew ;  at 
another  time,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  he 
advanced  to  the  seventh  mile-stone,  and  was  in 
the  sight  of  the  battlements,  but  proceeded  no 
&rther.  Being  sensible  of  his  decline  and  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  undertook  these  jour- 
neys to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  and  to  cneck 
the  hopes  they  were  apt  to  entertain  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  from  his  tyranny.  From 
the  same  motives,  he  prohibited  the  resort  of  the 
people  to  supposed  oracles  which  he  knew  to  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  his  own 
decease,  and  forbade  all  intercourse  with  astro- 
logers and  magicians,  a  class  of  men  in  whose 
skill  he  himself,  though  a  contemner  of  the 
established  superstition/had  much  faith. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Tiberius,  feding 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  strove  to  amuse  the 
people  with  another  voyage,  in  which  he  once 
more  pretended  an  intention  to  visit  Rome;  anU 
being  attended  by  Caius,  by  Macros  and  by  his 
usual  retinue  of  guards  and  parasites,  he  crossed 
the  bay  of  Bais,  to  the  head-land  of  Misenom, 
where  he  possessed  a  villa  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Lucullus.  At  this  place  one  of  his 
physicians,  under  pretence  of  taking  his  leave 
for  some  days,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity to  feel  his  pulse.  From  this  stolen 
observation,  it  is  said,  tnat  he  ventured  to  inform 
Caius  and  Macro^  that  the  emperor  coukl  nui 
survive  many  days. 

Tiberius  being  led  by  some  appearances  to 
penetrate  their  thoughts,  or  wishing  to. conceal 
the  real  state  of  his  healtii,  took  ms  place,  as 
usual,  at  tables  affected  to  probng  the  entfirtaih 
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ment,  and  addressed  himself  at  parting,  "^th 
some  particular  words  of  attention  to  every  guest  : 
Imt  aner  an  efifort  of  this  sort,  being  retired  to  his 
apartment)  he  fiiinted  away,  and  uiy  on  his  bed 
for  dead.  The  report  immediately  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  villa  to  the  other.  All  the  officers  of 
the  guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members 
and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  Caius 
with  congratulations  on  his  supposed  accession 
to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  successor, 


a  servant  arrived,  and,  in  great  consternation, 
announced  that  tne  emperor  v?as  revived,  and 
called  for  assistance.  The  company,  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  dispersed ;  and  Caius,  with  extreme 
terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened  him  for 
his  premature  aooeptanee  of  the  court  that  was 
paid  to  him.  But  Macro  retained  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  fut  a  sudden  stop  to  the  feeble 
efforts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius,  by  gathering 
up  the  coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  stop  his 
breath  until  he  was  auffocated. 


CHAPTER  VII.     t 


Succession  of  Caius  to  the  Empire — The  first  Appearances  of  his  Reign — Conclusion  of  the 
History — Observations  on  the  Sequel — Accession  of  the  Flavian  Family — Vicissitudes  of  Cha- 
racter in  the  Emperors — Sources  of  Degradation  in  the  Imperial  Establishment — Its  Preserver 
lives — Us  real  and  continiudy  thougfi  almost  insensible^  Decline, 


TIBERIUS  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  vear 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  ol  his 
reign.  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne,  for  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment,  became  actually 
vacant  Men  were  lefl  to  form  their  conjectures 
of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or,  without  any 
established  rule  of  succession,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this 
emergency.  Every  question  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession had  been  prevented  at  the  demise  of  Au- 
gustus, by  hb  having  associated  Tiberius  in  the 
government,  a  precaution  by  which  the  success- 
or, instead  of  being  left  to  rely  on  a  controyert- 
,  ibie  title,  was  put  in  actual  possession  of  the 
sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that  Tiberius  would 
.have  followed  this  example,  if  his  grandson  by 
.birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the  empire,  had 
been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the  government ; 
but  thb  young  man  was  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  while  Caius,  the  grandson  by  adop- 
tion, was  already  five-and-twenty,  had  the  better 
pretension,  and  was  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  emperor 
thought  it  dangerous  to  declare  for  his  grandson ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  in  his  mvour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copies,  while  he 
made  the  world  believe,  that  he  intended  the 
succession  for  Caius.  In  this  act  of  duplicity  he 
bad  concealed  his  real  intentions,  even  nrom 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  execution  of  his  puroose  chiefly 
depended ;  and  by  these  means  renoered  it  en- 
tirely abortive. 

Macro,  having  been  for  some  time  past  in  ac- 
tual concert  with  Caius  on  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  succession;  and 
both  being  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  fonnal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  different  channel,  their  first  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  this  deed ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  bis  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  their  design  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  senate^  and  to  obtain  an  act,  found-  ] 


ed  on  a  supposed  riffht  of  seniority,  preferring 
Caius  to  the  throne  in  Cesar. 

By  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which 
arise  from  an  elective  or  disputed  succession,  and 
to  give,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  every  citizen  to  his  rank,  to  his 
privilege,  and  to  his  property. 

By  this  declaration  in  favour  of  Caius,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  look  for 
a  successor  to  the  empire  in  the  person  who  stood 
foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  the  family  of 
Cesar ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  to  be  complete.  The  titles  of  emperor 
and  prince,^  or  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  se- 
nate, under  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  came,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to 
signify  what,-  among  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  bless- 
ed with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  mighty 
as  in  other  instances,  have  passed  by  hereditaiy 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  in  tlie 
persons  who  immediately  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  transmission  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompanied  with  much  violence  and  fre- 
quent interruption. 

Notwithstandmg  the  acknowledgment  now 
made  in  favour  ofnereditary  right,  the  example 
of  a  formal  resignation  and  resumption  of  the  so- 
vereignty, set  by  Augustus,  and  repeated  by 
Tiberius,  had  entailed  a  kind  of  farce  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  accession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  the  same  reign,  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  the 
appointment  oi  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  be 
renewed  :  the  occasion  was  attended  with  much 
solemnity,  and  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.* 


2  Imperator  et  Frinoeps.  3  The  Deesmtali^ 
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Cfdiu,  therelbn,  while  he  was  &r  from  admit- 
ting any  doubt  of  his  right  to  the  sovereignty, 
nevertheless,  mimicked  the  caution  or  artifice 
with  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  proceeded  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  He  repeated 
the  seme  professions  of  i^^pect  and  of  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth,  the  same  iixpressions  of  personal 
modesty,  the  same  unwillingness  to  undertake 
the  government,  the  same  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  pressing  requests  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, the  same  affectation  of  filial  piety  to  his  pre- 
decessor, and  of  indulgence  or  candour  to  those 
who  had,  in  any  way,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
vancement It  was  become  the  fashion  to  affect 
destroying  all  jpapers  and  records,  from  which 
any  one  could  tear  to  have  matter  of  accusation 
brought  against  him;  but  it  was  beoume  the 
practice  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passe^rora  Misenum 
to- Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbers  of  people,  who^  animated  by 
the  afiection  which  they  bore  to  his  father  Grer- 
manicus,  and  by  the  hopes  of  exchanging  a  cruel 
and  jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  nohle  and  vir- 
tuous extraction,  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  calling  him  their  propitious  star,  the  child 
and  the  nurslii^  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  eveiy  other  appellation 
of  fondness  and  respect.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  as  hu  mind  was  then  elated  with  joy. 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  insidious  and  cruet 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  and  moved  by  the 
affection  and  cordiality  with  which  his  succes- 
sion was  acknowledged  by  all  orders  of  men, 
that  he  must  have  telt  a  real,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  good-will  and  afiection  of  man- 
kind. When  officiously  told  of  some  offences 
which  had  been  committed  against  his  person  or 
his  pretensions,  he  said,  "That  he  had  done 
nothmg  to  merit  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  oe  deaf  to  tlie  whispers  of  informers  or 
spies."  Affecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  filial  piety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
hastened  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,  where  his 
mother  Agrippina  had  suffered  so  long  a  confine- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked  up 
the  ashes  of  her  funeral  pUe,  embraced  her  re- 
mains, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  with  great 
ostentation  to  Rome.  Although  decency  re- 
quired him  to  observe  the  forms,  and  to  carry  the 
aspect  of  mourning  for  his  late  adoptive  &ther 
and  predecessor,  he  comptied  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  people,  affecting 
to  reverse  many  ordera  that  were  established  in 
the  administration  and  policy  of  the  preceding 
rekn. 

Here  then,  if  not  before,  we  may  date  the 
final  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 
republic,  not  only  in  the  subversion  of  its  own 
institutions,  and  in  the  actual  substitution  of 
^erent  forms,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  which  made  the  succession  to  im^rial 
power  heredit€U'y,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  it  far 
beyond  wlmt  was  conastent  with  the  preroga- 
tives formerly  enjoyed  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  At  this  termination,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  republic,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  this 
history,  the  narration  must  cease  or  oonclude, 
with  a  very  general  view  of  what  befel  the  em- 
pire in  the  succession  of  mastersi  and  in  the  re- 
•qU  of  its  own  greatnesi.- 


Notwithitoiiding  the  fiivoorable  appeamncea 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  accession  of 
Caius,  he  not  having,  either  in  his  underatanding 
or  dispositions,  the  permanent  foundation  of  any 
good  character,  his  personal  vices  soon  broke  oa 
m  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  tpan- 
nies  of  which  ther»  «&  any  example  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Having  no  choice  of  amusemeni 
above  that  of  the  lowest  people,  he  soon  plunged^ 
together  with  them,  into  every  species  of  mssi 
pation  and  debauchery;  remained  whole  dayt 
and  nights  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  circus^  en- 
tertained with  the  fights  of  gladiators,  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  a9  the  otner  species  of  shows 
of  which  the  Romans^  once  a  warlike  people^ 
now  a  corrupted  populace,  were  so  immoderately 
fond. 

Ambitious  citizens  under  the  republic,  and 
even  the  late  emperon,  with  their  court,  had  oc- 
casionally given  their  attendance  at  such  enter- 
tamments,  more  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gratify  their  own:  but  this  em 
peror  himself  in  respect  to  the  qualities  d  his 
mind,  was  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  tbo 
vulgar.  He  conodered  the  circus  as  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  glory,  and  the  number  of  shows 
he  could  procifte  as  the  measure  of  his  greatness. 
That  the  scenes  might  not  be  interrupted,  or  the 
spectatora  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  meals,  hs 
fed  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  persona 
to  office  of  state,  or  marked  them  out  forcfiagnioe 
or  ruin,  according  to  the  ardour  or  indifference 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  these  entertain- 
ments. In  the  degree  of  extravagance  to  which 
he  carried  this  matter,  he  incurred  an  immode- 
rate expense ;  and,  besides  applying  to  this  pur- 
pose the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  empire,  squan- 
dered, within  the  year,  a  saving  of  about  two-and- 
twenty  millions  sterling,  left  m  the  treasury  by 
his  predecessor. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  vile  misapplications  of 
time,  the  satiety  he  experienced  led  him  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  most  scandalous  and  offensive  £- 
bauch.  A  sense  of  the  public  hatred  or  contempt 
which  he  incurred,  galled  him  with  jealousy 
and  disgust;  and  these  passions  soon  ripened 
into  a  general  enmity  to  mankind.  Every  species 
of  brutal  indulgence,  qualified  vrith  the  name  of 
pleasure ;  deliberate  murders,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  execution  of  justice,  ordered  without  any 
formalities  of  trial,  perpetrated  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  attendea  with  expressions  of  insult 
and  scorn  from  himself  make  up  the  sequel  of  a 
reign  which  began  with  some  professions  and 
propitious  appearances  of  moderation  and  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  But  the  degree  to 
which  human  nature  itself  was  disgtaced  and 
insulted,  in  these  detestable  abuses  of  power, 
hastened  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  empire  from 
the  dominion  of  this  monster.  He  fell  in  about 
three  yearo  after  he  began  to  reign,  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  his  own  palace,  by  the  hands 
of  Chferea,  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who^  with- 
out any  intention  to  supplant  or  to  succeed  him 
in  the  empire,  formed  a  cons|»racy  against  hi* 
life. 

The  senate,  for  a  few  houra  after  this  event, 
flattered  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment had  devolved  on  themselves ;  and  Cherea, 
b}r  whose  hands  the  tyrant  had  fellen,  fondly 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic ;  but  the 
pnatorian  bands  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
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dbpoM  of  the  empira.  BHgm  their  officers  had 
takien  any  meaBuret  for  this  purpose,  a  few  strag- 
gling soldiers  pervading  the  courts  and  recesses 
of  the  palace^  seized  upon  Claudius,  the  brother 
of  Grermanicua,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  who^^  as 
a  changeling  devoid  of  ordinary  understanding, 
had  been  long  neglected  or  overlooked  in  the  pa- 
lace.^ This  Ming  the  person  who  seem^  by  nis 
relation  to  the  late  emperors,  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  name  and  succession  of  the  CsBsarian 
or  Claudian  fiimilies,  they  raised  him  on  their 
shoulders,  yet  trembling  with  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  involved  in  the  iate  of  his  kinsman  Caligula, 
and  hastening  with  their  burden  to  the  fortress 
or  barrack,  were  received  by  their  companions 
with  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  announced 
to  the  senate  and  the  people  that  a  successor  was 
given  to  the  throne  of  Caesar. 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
have  furnished  the  world  with  at  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capacity  could  have 
been  supplied  without  committiojg  his  power  into 
hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the  worst 
of  his  p^decessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a  pageant  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  to  be  employ- 
ed by  those  who  got  possession  of  him,  he  came 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  and  sister  or  Cali- 
gula, who,  though  his  niece,  became  his  wife, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  the  young  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  her  son  oy  a  former  hus- 
band ;  and  by  these  means  made  way  for  his  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  under  the  appellation  of 
Nero. 

This  impetuous,  severe,  and  profligate  woman, 

Tally  ardent  in  the  acquisition  as  in  the  abuse 
power,  mistook,  for  parental  affection,  the 
earnest  passion  with  whicti  she  wished  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  ability  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by  her  pas- 
sions, to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
government,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
m  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  placed  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  the  prstorian  txinds,  and  of 
8eneca,  who  was  by  her  means  likewise  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  senate,  the 
most  ablQ  or  specious  direction  which  the  times 
could  afford. 

Nerer  acting  for  some  time  what  Burhus  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  inzenui^. 
But  his  own  persona!  disposition,  making  its 
way  in  a  little  time  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  cave  si3- 
ficicnt  evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  the  mere  puppet,  though  actuated  by  the 
roost  able  and  ingenious  hands,  does  not  bestow 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  a  direction,  how- 
ever wise,  received  from  others  without  discern- 
ment or  knowledge  of  its  value,  c^innot  carry  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  submit  to  it  the  character 
of  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero,  afler  the  person  who  bore 
it  had,  during  a  few  years  in  tne  beoinning  of 
his  reign,  been  supposed  the  model  of  royaiand 
philosophic  virtue,  >  has  become  proverbial  for 
caprice,  folly,  brutality,  insolence,  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  he  at  last  joined 


1  The  quinquenniuin  Neronis,  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
praMion  for  wkat  promiied  weJl,  but  turned  out  otiier- 


a  eontampt  of  that  y«fj  (figniU  to  which  fa|  hun- 
self  was  raised  as  sovereign  ofso  great  an  ttipiic; 
Having  a  talent  for  music,  he  beome^  or  belieyed 
himself  to  be,  a  distinguished  perfonner,  exhibit- 
ed his  skill  on  the  public  theatres^  and  travdied 
through  Gheeoe  in  the  chamctar  of  an  artist,  t9 
receive  the  applauses  of  a  people  supposed  to  ex- 
cel in  disoemment  and  taste. 

The  contempt,  which  Nero  incurred  in  quitting 
the  character  of  sovereign  for  that  of  musician, 
became  more  fotal  to  him  than  the  general  de- 
testation which  he  bad  formerly  exdtod.  A  re- 
volt which  took  place  at  first  in  Graul,  was  follow- 
ed by  a  defectbn  of  all  the  armies  oi  the  empire^ 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  Quitting^ 
together  with  his  life^  a  situation  of  which  ho 
proved  so  unworthy.  Next  to  the  fears  which 
assailed  him  on  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
most  affected,  it  is  said,  with  surprise,  that  the 
worU  could  submit  to  lose .  the  hand  of  so  great 
a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  first  period  of  this  monarchy, 
was  the  progress  of  a  sovereignty  erected  by  the 
Cesars  with  so  much  violence,  bloodshed,  an4 
criminal  address.  According  to  our  ideas  of  iiv- 
heritance,  the  succession  did  not  once  take  place 
in  the  family  of  the  first  founder,  but  was  pieced 
out  by  continual  adoptions  from  tho  Octavian, 
the  Claudian,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the  Pomitiaii 
fomiW. 

Tne  reign  of  Augostus  has  been  generally  ap* 
plauded,  and  may  oe  considered  as  a  model  for 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  possible 
opposition  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It  may 
serve  likewise  as  a  caution  to  those,  who  need  to 
be  told  under  what  disguise  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  mankind.  The 
wary  cfesign  which  markea  the  character  of  Au* 
gustus,  was  followed  by  worse  principles  in  the 
Breasts  of  those  who  succeeded  him ;  aliu^  the  do- 
minion he  established,  merely  to  subject  the  em- 
pire to  his  own  power,  without  any  disposition  to 
abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an  instrument  of 
the  vilest  tyranny,  and  brought  upon  the  public 
stage  of  the  world  actors,  whom  their  dispositions 
and  characters  must  otherwise  have  condemned 
to  obscurity,  or  exposed  as  a  disgrace  and  a  ble- 
nush  to  human  nature. 

The  manners  of  the  imperial  court  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperors,  will  scarcely 
gam  credit  with  those  who  estimate  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modem  times.  But  the 
Romans  were  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  revolution  which 
they  had  undeii»)ne,  their  ferocity  entire,  with- 
out possessing,  uong  with  it,  any  of  those  better 
Qualities,  which,  under  the  republic,  had  directed 
their  courage  to  noble^  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purposes. 

Augustus  had  established  the  militair  govern- 
ment with  great  caution,  and  even  amsSed  the 
appearances  of  a  citizen,  while  he  secured  all  the 
powers  of  a  master.  His  successors  retained  in 
public  the  same  fiimiliarity  of  manners,  without 
the  same  guard  against  its  abuses,  and  afiected 
to  be  popular  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  with- 
out the  ciTcumspection  which  preserved  the  first 
emperor  from  the  eontagion  of  mean  and  degrad- 
ing examples.  The  state  itself  was  just  emerged 
from  democracy,  hi  whk;h  the  pretensions  to 
equality  checked  the  ordinary  uses  which|  ondsf 
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.  an  made  of  fortune  and  superior 
The  distinctions  of  royalty,  and  with 
these  the, proprieties  of  behaviour,  in  high  rank, 
were  unknown.  An  attempt  at  elegant  magni- 
ficence and  courtly  reserve,  which,  in  established 
monarchies,  makes  a  part  of  the  royal  state,  and 
a  considerable  support  of  its  dignity,  were  avoid- 
ed in  this  fallen  republic,  as  more  likely  to  excite 
envy  and  hatred,  tnan  deference  or  respect 

The  Roman  emperors,  perhaps,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, both  public  and  private,  exceed  every 
other  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but  their  public 
expenses  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  shows 
and  entertainments,  in  which  the;^  admitted  the 
meanestof  the  people  to  partake  with  themselves. 
Their  personal  expenses  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  ostentation  of  elegance  or  refined  pleasure, 
as  in  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  sensuality  into 
a  continual  source  oi  enjoyn^ent;  and  their  plea- 
sures consisted,  of  conseauence^  in  the  excesses 
of  a  brutal  and  retired  debauch.  This  debauch 
was  supported  by  continual  endeavours  to  excite 
eatiatecl  appetite,  to  prolong  its  gratifications,  and 
to  supply  the  defects  of  mere  animal  pleasure, 
with  conceits  of  &ncy  and  efforts  of  bimoonery 
of  low  humour. 

The  mianners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  remains  of  a  sating  i  as  elegant  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  gross  and  disgusting  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  just  in  the 
general  representation,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Its  application  to  any  of  the  princes  whose  names 
and  succession  have  been  mentioned.^ 

Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  such 
a  satire  levelled  at  the  corruptions  of  a  modern 
court,  whose  principal  weakness  is  vanity,  and 
whose  luxury  consists  in  ostentation ;  we  must 
not^  therefore,  reject  every  supposed  application 
of  It  to  the  pollutions  of  a  Roman  barrack,  or, 
what  neariy  resembled  a  barrack,  the  recesses  of 
a  Roman  palace,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  in  sport,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  was  spilt  in  debauch.'  The  re- 
presentations of  Petronios  may  be  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  court  of  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dibs,  more  properly  than  to  that  of  Calimila  or 
Nero,  or  may  have  been  a  general  satire  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  without  any  such 
application.  But  with  respect  to  one  or  otner  of 
those  emperors,  every  part  m  the  feast  of  Tremal- 
chio  may  have  been  a  genuine  though  disguised 
picture. 

Even  m  the  court  of  the  sober  Augustus,  plea- 
sure was  but  another  name  for  debauch.  Love 
was  no  more  than  the  ebullition  of  temperament, 
without  the  allurements  of  elegance,  or  the  se- 
duction of  affection  or  passion.  In  the  license 
of  the  sexes,  both  of  them  alike  resorted  to  the 
places  of  public  debauch.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes,  and,  to 
realize  the  evidence  of  their  victories,  collected 
the  ordinary  rewards  of  prostitution.  Such  was 
the  debauch  for  which  JuUa,  the  dSUghter  of 
Au^stus,  was  infamous,  and  m  which  she  ex- 
hibited, as  has  been  observed,  not  the  weakne^ 
of  a  mind  misled  by  passion,  or  seduced  by  some 
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S  Mr.  Volutro  hat  with  oontempt  rejected  Us  rap- 
poaed  appliealion  to  the  mannere  of  a  court. 

3  The  Romans  bad  combau  of  gladiators  exhibited 
while  tbey'were  at  table. 


partial  affection,  but  the  gross  excess  of  an  ap» 
petite  unacquainted  with  decency  and  above  le* 
straint^ 

In  this  state  of  manners  the  first  suocesson  ^ 
Caisar,  not'  having  the  haUts  of  a  courtly  deco- 
rum to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  mean 
and  degrading  vices^  and  not  considering  their 
own  elevation  as  any  other  than  a  mere  post  of 
advantage^  from  which  they  could  indulge  e^^ery 
caprice  with  impunity,  after  a  few  attempts  in 
the  beginning  of  a  reign  to  prejudice  the  world 
in  their  favour,  plungred  into  every  spedes  of  ex- 
cess, that  a  vile  aisposition,  set  free  from  restraint, 
and  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  general  averaon, 
could  incur.  Persons  inclined  to  this  course  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  their  vices,  until  they  meet 
with  some  obstacle  which  necessity  or  fear  pre* 
sents  to  them,  and  where  they  meet  with  no  such 
obstacle,  they  preserve  no  bounds. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  all  external  restraint 
would  be  sufiiciently  dangerous  for  persons  of 
the  best  dispositions ;  but  to  those  who  are  cursed 
with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  from  restraint 
would  be  accompanied  with  certain  ruin.  It  ia 
indeed  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Caesar  flattered  themselves  that  tber 
had  found  it ;  and  as  they  supported  the  first  of- 
fences which  they  committeu  against  the  rules 
of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and  the  sense 
of  mankind  at  defiance,  they  came  to  apprehend 
a  species  of  pleasure  in  braving  the  detestation 
which  they  incurred  by  their  infamies.*  They 
pursued  the  first  strokes  of  injustice  and  malice 
oy  a  continual  warfare  of  distrust,  prevention, 
and  revenge  against  those  to  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  their  persons  or  government  were 
odious ;  and  they  persisted  in  this  course  until 
the  extreme  itself)  heing  what  nothing  less  than 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power  oouui  support, 
appeared  characteristic  ot  empire,  and  wortiiy  of 
the  descendants  of  CcBsar. 

During  this  unhappy  succession  of  Cssara^ 
the  supreme  power*  nad  been,  for  the  most  part, 
held  or  disposed  of  by  the  praetorian  bands. 
These  troops  being  posted  in  the  capital,  over- 
awed the  senate  and  people,  and  though  not  fit 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  still  em- 
ployed in  actual  service,  they  gave  possession  of 
the  empire,  at  every  vacancy,  oefore  the  ^armies 
of  the  frontier  had  time  to  deliberate  or  to  take 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  pre-eminence,  however,  of  the  prstorian 
bands  had  been  impatiently  suffered  by  the  legiona 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  They  wbh^,  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  to  have  given  a  specimen 
of  their  consequence  in  naming  a  successor  to 
the  empire;  but  being  then  overruled  by  the 
dutiful  spirit  or  moderation  of  Gerroanicus,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Tiberius,  an<I 
remained  in  quiet  under  all  the  successions 
which  followed ;  until,  being  excited  by  the  de- 
fection of  Gaul,  which  happened  under  Nero, 
and  impatient  of  the  mockery  of  sovereignty  ex- 
hibited in  the  infamies  of  that  unhappy  person, 
they  entertained,  almost  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire  at  once,  the  proj|ect  of  giving  a  better  and 
more  respectable  sovereign  to  the  world. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  year  and  a  few 
months,  after  it  was  known  tfciat  the  province 
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of  Qaul  had  levotted  firom  Nero,  all  the  arniiea 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  from  Gaul, 
Syria,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  for  their  march 
towards  Ital^,  for  the  important  purpooe  of  giv- 
ing a  sovereign  to  the  empire.  And  it  is  remark- 
ame,  that  this  project  did  not  originate  with  the 
leaders,  or  appoir  to  be  suggested  by  the  ambition 
of  ^nerals,  but  arose  from  a  spirit  of  commotion 
which  pervaded  the  troops. 

Eveiy  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  the  desire 
of  rapine^  ^  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  capi- 
tal, and  of  rioting  in  the  riches  and  pteasures  of 
ItaJy,  conceived  the  design  of  pushing  forward 
his  general  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  They 
burst  at  once  from  their  quarters,  and,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  set  free  from  every  species  of 
government,  whether  civil  or  military,  set  no 
Dooads  to  their  violence.  Augmenting  their 
fury  by  the  consideration  of  the  punishments 
they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  fail  in  their 
attempt,  they  passed  through  every  city  and  pro- 
Wnoe  m  their  way,  like  a  storm  that  wastes  and 
destroys  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  course.  With- 
in the  short  period  we  have  mentioned,  a  motley 
assemblage  of  provincial  troops^  dressed  in  tlie 
garb  of  their  different  countries,  with  diiierent 
arms  and  different  languages^  mixed  with  the 
Roman  legions,  who,  now  for  many  years  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  met  on  the  Po  and  the  Tiber 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  sequel  of 
their  contest,  whether  as  victors  or  vanquished, 
whether  moved  by  insolence  or  despair,  did  equal 
execution  on  the  pacific  inhabitants. 

These  troubles,  however,  ended  m  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Ussar,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Flavian  fiunily  to  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Julius. 
At  the  accession  of  Vespasian  every  army  had 
tried  its  strength,  and  competitors  from  the  court, 
the  senate,  and  the  camp  nad  made  trial  of  their 
fortune^  The  victors  in  this  contest  received  a 
willing  submission  from  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  ready  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 

Fortunately  the  first  emperors  of  the  new 
fiunily,  Vespasian  himself  and  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,^  come  from  the  school  of  experience^ 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humanity,  ana 
justice  in  the  government  of  mankind ;  and  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  parts,  was  still  new  on  the  throne  of 
Cssar:  the  chaiacterof  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
humanity,  assumed,  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  mtention  to  circumvent  the  people,  or  to 
impose  upon  the  world.  But  the  fiirtunes  of 
this  second  imperial  fiimily,  like  those  of  the 
first,  soon  devolved  on  a'  person  eoually  unfit  to 
sustain  them,  and  equally  unfit  to  be  suffered  by 
the  patteooe  of  an  abject  oomt  or  a  submissive 
world. 

As  mankind  are  known  to  run,  occasionally, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which  had 
been  experienced  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  preceding  emperors,  perhaps  helped  to  direct 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to  think  of 
the  opposite  extreme ;  and  they  made  a  oompen* 
sation,  in  some  of  their  elections^  for  the  mis- 
chiefii  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  worid  in 
othera. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  examples  that  were  set 
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on  the  imperial  throne,  different  emperors  paid 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  forms 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  from  the  re- 
public, and  which  were  still  retained  at  least  in 
name.  But  the  characters  of  sovereign  in  the 
empire,  and  head  of  thb  irmy,  were  necessarily 
united  in  the  same  person ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  army  itself  came  to  be  corrupted,  the  imperial 
estabUshment  suffered,  not  an  occasional  and 
temporary  abuse,  but  a  radical  and  irrecoverable 
dechne  of  its  character  and  force. 

The  pnstorian  bands  were  early  debauched 
by  their  residence  in  the  capital,  the  principal 
seat  of  licentiousness )  they  were  inspired  with 
presumption  from  the  access  which  they  had  to 
practise  on  the  vices  of  their  sovereign,  and  they 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  profligacy 
insolence,  and  venality.  They  were,  upon  this 
account,  broke  or  disbanded  with  indignation  by 
Galba,  the  first  provincial  officer  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  purple ;  but  this  reformation  only 
made  way  for  others,  who  being  placed  in  the 
same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equalled 
their  predecessors  in  all  the  evils  which  they  had 
brought  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  emjnre. 

The  contagion  of  military  arrogance  gradually 
spread  from  the  barrack  or  camp  of  the  prstorian 
bands,  to  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  and,  together 
with  the  hopes  of  reteing  a  favourite  lesider  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  indulgence  of 
crimes  and  exemption  from  every  pamful  re- 
straint. The  practice  of  disposing  of  the  empire 
was  followed  by  that  of  selhng  it  for  pecuniary 
bounties,  and  formally  capitulating  with  every 
new  master  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  tbie 
impunity  of  crimes. 

in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Roman 
citizen  lost  its  consideration  and  its  consequencei 
the  name  was  easily  communicated  to  all  the 
subjects  or  natives  of  any  province.  But  this 
promiscuous  admission  of  every  subjec^  under 
the  same  predicament  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  provincials  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  sunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  provincial 
subjects;  extinguished  all  the  sentiments  on 
which  the  legions  of  old  were  wont  to  value 
themselves^  tAd,  with  their  loss  of  self-estima* 
tion  as  Romans,  probably  diminished  the  interest 
they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  became  by  degrees,  and  at  every  succes- 
sion, more  mercenary  and  venal  in  the  choice  of 
their  masters,  more  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  their 
force  against  their  fellow-subjects;  and  with  a 
continiul  degradation  from  bad  to  worsen  shbsti- 
tuted  for  the  order,  courage,  and  discipline  of 
Roman  legbns,  mere  ferocity,  and  a  disposition 
to  rapine  uid  mutiny. 

In  composing  such  armies,  the  natives  of  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  provinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  those  of  the  more  civilized  and 
pacific;  and  the  empire  itself  sometimes  received 
its  master  from  its  most  barbarous  extreniities^ 
and  from  the  nurseries  of  brutality,  ignorance^ 
and  violence. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  oorruption, 
it  is  not  surprwng  that  an  empire,  though  oQce 
of  such  mighty  power,  should,  in  process  of  time^ 
verge  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  a 
fiibric,  moukkring  so  fast  within,  should  hava 
so  k>ng  withstood  the  storm  with  which  it  was 
natniSlj  assailed  from  abroad.  From  the  ao* 
*     ofCaliguIa^ite^iUj^admi«onof  Alaiie 
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faito  Rome,  was  a  period  of  no  more  (ban  about 
four  hundred  years;  but  from  the  same  epoch  to 
the  redaction  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
was  a  period  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years.  So  long  was  it  before  the  lights 
ai  civil,  politica],  and  militajy  wisdom,  erected 
l^y  the  Roman  oomroonweafthj  though  struck 
<Mit  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  m  the  west,  and 
oontinually  sinking  in  the  east,  were  entirely  ex- 
tiDjguishea. 

The  fabric  of  the  empire  had  many  advanl 
to  account  for  so  long  a  duration,  both  in 
nature  of  its  materials  and  in  the  disposition  of 
its  parts.  The  provinces  were  conveniently 
dUuated  for  mutual  intercourse  and  for  mutual 
support;  and  there  was  an  easy  access  from  the 
seat  of  dominion,  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
empire.  The  order  established  by  Aueustus, 
ana  confirmed  by  Tiberius,  remained  unaltered, 
even  by  many  of  their  successors.  The  worst 
of  the  Cssars  suffered  that  order  to  subsist  in 
the  provinces,  and  never  looked  beyond  the  court 
and  capital  for  the  objects  of  their  jealousy,  and 
fit  subjects  of  tyranny.  Even  in  such  hands  the 
engine  of  empire  continued  to  work,  because  the 
master  neither  pretended  to  understand,  nor  at- 
tempted to  interpose  in  the  operation  of  its  dis- 
tant parts.  And  the  authority  of  government 
continued  hiffh  in  the  extreouties  of  this  vast 
dominion,  while  it  sank  or  was  abused  in  the 
centre. 

Valour  and  discipline,  the  best  preservatives 
flf  many  other  valuaole  qualitiec^  bemg  long  in 
request,  though  sometimes  impaired  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  still  formed  examples  of  a  noble  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  (Qualified  some  of  those^  who 
Attained  to  the  more  high  and  respectable  stations 
in  the  military  profession,  to  fill  with  advantage 
the  imperial  tnrone. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  general 
were  corrected  of  that  ferocity,  or  reduced  from 
that  national  spirit  which  renders  subjects  re- 
fractory. They  were  addicted  to  pacific  arts, 
tiactable,  and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds 
0f  their  duty ;  ana  they  acquiesced  in  any  go- 
vernment, however  neghsent  or  incapable.  Some 
tff  the  emperors  pronx^ea  this  orderiy  and  pacific 
dbposition,  by  the  confidence  which  they  taught 
the  subject  to  have  in  the  security  of  his  person 
And  of  hb  property,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  pursuits  and  applications 
which  inspire  the  love  of  peace  and  tmnquiUity.i 

It  may  appear  stmnge,  but  it  is  true,  that  even 
imder  the  government  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortun^ 
the  princi^es  of  law,  founded  in  the  maxims  or 
the  republic,  though  in  some  things  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  despotic  power,  was  made  the 
tiSject  or  a  select  profession,  and  was  studied  as 
t  rule  of  peace  and  of  property.  The  civil  law 
was  thus  not  only  sufierra  to  remain  in  forces 
Init  received,  from  the  pleadings  of  advocates,  the 
decisions  of  judges,  and  the  edicts  of  princes^ 
continual  accessions  of  light  and  authority,  which 
has  rendered  it  the  great  basis  of  justice  to  all 
the  modern  nations  m  Europe. 

Philosophy  continued  in  repute  from  the  times 

1  Venpasian  gave  salaries  of  at>ODt  8INU.  a  year  to 
'Isastert  of  rhetoric  ai  Rome.  Marcus  Aurelius  gave 
Mlsries  to  many  teactwn  of  philoeoptijr  at  Athens. 
Badriaa  aatalilished  the  schoul  of  liberal  arts,  ealJsd 
Oe  Athsn^om.  l>lo.  Can.  lib.  Ixzi.  c.  97.  Btztas  An- 
fitpi  VSrtor  4i  CnsaribttSL 


of  the  repuUk:  &r  down  in  the  empin^  end  Urn 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  had  nwailBdl 
in  the  later  times  oi^the  commonweulh,  nofsr 
,  gave  way  to  those  df  Zeno  and  the  SlaieiL 
While  men  had  rights  to  preserve,  and  lamiil- 
ous  duties  to  perform  on  the  public  scens^  tbigf 
had  affected  to  believe,  wHh  Emcaras,  that  pisn- 
sure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  eviL  Bat 
now,  when  the  public  occupations  of  state  were 
withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal  safely 
was  the  highest  object  in  their  view,  they  retain- 
ed to  the  idea,  which  seemed  to  have  inspired 
the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  that  men  were  made 
happy  by  what  they  themselves  were  and  per- 
formed, not  by  what  they  possessed.  Under  the 
discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
reign,  men  of  education  and  of  high  denent 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  phuosophy  of 
Zeno^  as  to  a  consolation  and  support:  and 
although  they  were  deprived  sf  the  opportooity 
to  act  upon  their  own  ideas  in  any  distmguished 
situation,  they  gave  sufficient  evidenoe  of  their 
sincerity,  in  the  manly  indififerenoe  with  which 
they  sometimes  incurred  the  consequences  of 
their  independence  and  freedom  of  mind. 

From  these  materials,  the  law  was  sometimes 
furnished  with  practitioners,  the  senate  with  its 
members,  the  army  with  commanders^  and  the 
empire  itself  with  its  head ;  and  the  throne  <»f 
Cesar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  vras  exposed, 
presented  example!  as  honourable  to  human 
nature  in  some  instances,  as  they  were  degnd- 
ing  and  shameful  in  others.  In  these  varieties, 
however,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  good,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  able  to  oompenssle 
the  bad,  or  to  produce  cfTocta,  to  which  the 
greatest  abilities  in  a  few  individoals  cannot 
extend. 

The  wisdom  of  Nerva  gave  rise  to  a  snoees- 
sion,  which,  in  the  persons  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  i»oe  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero;  and  il 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  people  oouM  be  happy 
by  any  other  virtue  than  their  own,  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  during  which 
the  happiness  of  mankind  may  have  been  sup- 
posed complete.  This  however  is  but  a  fimd 
and  mistaken  apprehension.  A  people  may  re^ 
ceive  protection  nom  the  justice  and  hamanity 
of  single  men ;  but  can  receive  independence, 
vigour,  and  peace  of  mind  only  from  their  own. 
Even  the  virtues  of  this  happy  succession  could 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  for  a  whfle^  the 
former  abuses  of  power,  administiate  justice^ 
restrain  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  innocent 
Many  of  the  evils  under  which  human  nature 
was  labouring,  still  remained  without  a  cure; 
and  the  empire,  after  having  in  the  highest  de- 
gree experienced  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, was  assailed  anew  with  all  the  abuaes  of 
the  opposite  extreme.' 


9  These  eztreoiea  acarcely  gain  credit  with  the  bm»-  * 
dern  reader,  as  they  are  bo  much  beyond  what  hia 
own  experience  or  obwrvatinn  can  parallel.  Bfero 
seems  to  have  been  a  Demon,  and  Aiiielfua  a  IKvi* 
nily;  and  these  prodigies,  whether  in  the  extreme  Of 
good  or  of  evil,  exhibited,  ainidst  the  ruins  of  the  Bo- 
ms n  republic,  nre  no  longer  tn  be  found.  Individuals 
were  then  formed  on  their  specific  ditfpoatrtons  to  wis- 
dom or  folly.  In  later  times,  they  are  more  cast  ia  a 
general  mould,  which  gives  a  eeruin  form  iadspend- 
ont  of  the  materials.  Religion,  fashion,  and  OMaasia 
prescribe  more  of  the  setioasof  men,  or  marka4saff« 
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For  hmdj  agM,  nevertheleM,  the  fWmtier  con- 
tianed  to  be  daended,  and  the  internal  pane  of 
the  empire  to  be  tolenbly  aecoie.  ConiDieioe. 
6o«riflhBd,  and  the  land  was  cnltiirated;  bat 
then  wen  but  poor  oompenaatioQS  for  the  want 
of  that  Tiffoor.  elevation,  and  fieedom,  which 
poiriked  with  the  Roman  lepnblic  itoel^  or  with 
the  political  chancier  of  the  other  natbna  which 
bad  been  absorbed  in  thii  minous  abjas. 

The  miiltaiy  and  political  virtuei^  which  had 
bean  exerted  in  ibrming  this  empbe^  bavinff 
Inkimli  their  coarse^  a  general  lelazation  ensneo^ 
under  which,  the  very  forms  that  were  necessary 


Tto  maziiiis  of  a  etariitian  and  a  gentleman,  the 
lemaias  of  what  men  were  Uoxht  by  those  maxima 
in  the  daya  of  chiyalry,  pervade  every  rank,  have 
eoaie  eflbet  in  plaoea  of  the  least  restraint;  and  if 
tiisy  do  not  inspire  deeensy  of  character,  at  least  awe 
the  prollifats  with  the  ftar  of  contempt,  tnm  which 
even  the  most  powerAil  are  not  seeore.  Insomuch, 
that  if  hnman  nature  wants  ths  Ibroe  to  produce  an 
ikiirelios  or  a  TrsJan,  it  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  ths 
latemies  of  a  Domitian  or  a  Nero. 
3P 


for  Its  pieoervation  were  in  proceis  of  time  neg- 
lected. Aa  the  rairit  which  save  rlw  to  thow 
forms  was  gradnally  spent,  human  nature  fell 
into  a  retrograde  motion,  which  Che  virtues  of  iu 
dmduals  could  not  suspend ;  and  men,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  facuitiee  even  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary purpoeee  of  lifis,  suffered  a  alow  and  insen- 
nble^  out  almost  continual  decline.      ^ 

In  this  great  empire,  the  fortunes  of  nationa 
over  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  beii\g 
embarked  on  a  single  bottom,  were  exposed  to 
one  common  and  gSnatl  wreck.  Human  nature 
languished  fo&  some  time  under  a  suspension  of 
national  exertions,  and  the  monuments  (^former 
times  were,  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  one  general 
irruption  of  barbarian,  superstition,  ana  igno- 
rance. The  effects  of  this  irruption  constitute  a 
mighty  chasm  in  the  transition  from  andent  to 
modem  history,  and  make  it  difficult  to  state 
the  transactions  and,  manners  of  the  one,  in  a 
way  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  whose 
habits  and  ideas  are  taken  entirely  bom  the  other 
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Achaan  League,  35. 

AcUum,  naval  battle  ot,  397, 398. 

AjJkcrM  attacked  by  Jogurtha,  108.  Flies  to  the 
Roamns,  ib.    Put  to  death  by  Juffurtha,  ib. 

^>Uie  of  the  People,  office  ofTiosututed,  17.  Su- 
perseded by  Patridaa  .£dile,  28.  The  office 
revived  by  Agnippa,  393. 

jEmiliut.    SeejEmdiiu. 

J^fna,  eruption  of,  100. 

Afraniui,  appointed  one  of  Pomper's  lieutenants 
in  Spain,  266.  Compelled  to  suDniit  to  Osar, 
272. 

Africa,  See  Car(hagvnkms*  Masnmssa,  Jvgur- 
/Aa,  <fec. 

Agrarian  Law,  fint  proposed,  18.  Lex  Lidnia 
adopted,  27.    Agrarian  Law  of  Ctesar,  193. 

Agri]^  becomes  the  counsellor  of  Octavius,  370. 
ills  operations  in  GauU  382.  Is  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  383L 
Defeats  the  fleet  orPompeios,  385.  Undertakes 
the  office  of  adile,  393.  Presides  m  die  militaiy 
department  of  Rome,  399L  li^nconTBges  Octarius 
to  resign  the  sovereignty,  411  Retires  from  pub- 
lic servioe,  425.  Is  recalled,  ib.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  Octavius,  427.  Death  and  character, 
434. 

Agrippa  Posthumus,  434.  Comes  of  age,  443.  Is 
de^praded  and  banished,  444. 

Agrtppina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippn,  is  married  to 
"Germanicus,  454.    Perishes^  -  with  two  of  her 

'  sons,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  473. 

AheTtobarbui,  Domitius,  defends  Marseilles  against 
CsMar's  army,  but  is  at  last  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, 273— 27& 

AJtna  in  Gaul,  blockade  and  reduction  of,  ^l — 
244. 

AUxandriOy  in  Egypt,  contest  there,  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  sovemment  of  Ptolomy,  391— .993. 

ilijM,  pasrage  of  the,  by  Hannibal,  45. 

Amhiorix  ensnares  ana  cuts  off  port  of  Cfesar's  ar^ 
ray,  227, 228.    Is  afterwards  punished  by  Csaar, 

AmbroruM.    See  Ctmbri. 

AndriacuM  claims  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  81  Is 
suppressed  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Antiochus,  king' of  Syria,  arrives  m  Greece  with  ari 
army,  64.  Returns  home,  ib.  Meditates  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy,  65.  The  Romans 
prepare  to  repel  him,  66.  He  arrives  vrith  an 
army  at  Demetrias,  ib.  Spends  the  vrinter  at 
ChaJcis,  67.  His  army  routed  near  Thermopyls, 
ib.  His  fleet  defeated  fav  the  Romans,  68.  An- 
tiochus  himself  defeatea  by  Lucius  Sdpio,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Roinans,  ib. 

AntamHty  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  Marius,  136. 

Cains,  is  elected  to  the  consulate,  along 

with  Cicero,  171. 

Ludus,  opposes  the  pretensions  of  OcIbp 


vius  at  Rome,  371.  Is  shut  up  in  Perusio,  dnd 
obliged  10  capitulate,  373. 
Antony,  Mark,  serves  in  Gaul  under  Julius  Ciesar, 
348.  Is  sent  thence  by  Ciesar,  to  Rome,  249.  Is 
appointed*  commander  of  Cssar's  forces  in  Italy, 
265.  Follows  Cnsnr  to  Epims  with  additional 
troops,  280.  Lands  in  the  Bay  of  Nymphnus,  ib. 
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Effects  a  junction  with  Cosar,  281 .    Is  appointed 
second  in  command  by  Caesar,  292.    H<uds  tne 

Svemment  of  lialy,  io.  Is  named  consul  by 
Bsar,  in  oonjuncbon  with  himselC  317.  His 
speeches  in  the  sen^  on  the  death  of  Caesar 
326,  327.  Presides  at  the  obsequies  of  Caesar,  328. 
Pronounces  the  funeml  omtion,  329.  Moderate 
administration  for  some  time,  330.  He  becomes 
arbitraiY,  331.  His  first  conference  with  Octavius 
'  Csesar,  334 ;  and  diasension  with  him,  335.  His 
journey  to  Brundusium,  337.  Diasatisiaction  of 
the  troops  there,  and  severities  of  Antony,  336L 
He  returns  to  Rome,  339.  T^'o  of  his  legions 
desert  to  Octavius,  ib.  He  proceeds  lo  expel 
Decimus  Brutus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  340.  His 
messaxe  to  Decimus,  ib.  Lays  siege  to  Mutma, 
341.  Is  ordered  to  desist  by  the  senate,  342.  Af- 
fects to  treat,  343.  Is  dechired  a  rebel,  ib.  Con* 
tinues,  notwithstanding,  the  siege,  346.  Repeb 
the  army  of  Pansa,  347.  Is  n'orsted  by  Hirtius 
and  Octavius,  ib.  Necessitated  to  pass  the  Alps, 
iK  Joined  l^  Lepidus  and  his  army,  348.  llie 
act  of  attainder  against  him  seversea,  354.  Forma 
a  confederacy  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  ib. 
Horrors  of  thehr  pvoaciiptions,  355.  Aiiti^y  re- 
ceives with  joy  the  head  and  right  hand  m  the 
murdered  Cicero,  350.  Transports  part  of  hk 
army  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Cassiiis, 

363.  Pitches  his  camp  in  view  of  the  enemy, 

364.  Is  joined  by  €)ctavius,  365.  Various  opera- 
tions and  skirmisnes,  ib.,  366.  His  speech  to  the 
army  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  ib.  Defeats  the 
republican  army,  367.  Makes  a  new  partition 
ofthe  empire  with  Octavius,  369.  Sets  out  for 
Asia,  ib.  Raises  contributions  m  Ephesus,  &c. 
374.  Meets  Cleopatra  in  Cilicia,  ana  acoompap 
niec  her  into  Egrpt,  ib.  Hastens  to  Athens,  375. 
Sails  widi  200  galleys  to  Brundnaiom,  and  in- 
vests it,  376.  Gels  possession  of  it,  ib.  Ts  reconciled 
to  Octavius,  ib.  Marries  Octavia,  ib.  Concludes 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sextus  Ftompeina,  378. 
Sets  out  for  the  East,  379.  Jffis  rmidence  at 
Athens,  ib.  Anives  at  Tarentum,  382.  Re- 
solves with  Octavius  to  hold  the  consulate  for 
five  yean  longer,  383.  Sets  out  fer  Syria,  ib. 
Cleopatra  visits  lum,  389.  His  stores  and  bag- 
gage seized  by  the  Panhians,  ib.  Hetreatswim 
the  king  of  Parthia  for  peace,  390;  who  dedinea 
it,  and  harasses  him  on  kis  retreat,  ib.  Embarks 
with  Cleopatra  for  Egvpt,  ib.  Declines  an  inter- 
view with  his  vrife,  891.  Pkssea  into  Aimenia, 
and  is  victoriaus  there,  393.  Returns  to  Alex- 
andria in  trramph,  ib.  His  extravagafkt  behaviour 
there,  ik  He  declares  war  against  Octavius, 
395.  Is  sospended  in  the  consulship  by  the 
Senate,  iK  Pests  his  army  at  the  entiance  of 
the  gulph  of  Ambrada,  396.  Addresses  his  ofli- 
cers.  in  view  of  a  battle,  397.  Battle  of  Actium, 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  and  flies  with  Cleopatra 
towards  Egypt,  396.  Attempts  to  join  the  Ro- 
man  legions,  40a  Rejected  by  them,  ib.  His  . 
strange  condocC  at  Alexandria,  lb.  His  fleet  sur- 
renders to  Octavius,  and  his  anny  is  rooted,  401 
Wounds  hhnself ;  has  an  interview  widi  Cleo- 
patra, and  dies,  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

Apprtfs  Claudius  attempts  to  procaro  Viigima,  21 
Apukw9,    See  Sshtrmmn. 
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Arabia,  ezpeditMm  into,  imder  JEihm  Gallus,  425. 
Umuocenfult  ilx' 

Archdatts,   See  MUhridaies. 

Ariovitlua  involved  in  a  war  with  Cassar,  201. 
Holds  a  conference  with  him,  202.  Ib  defeased,  i  b. 

Aristohttlus  osurpe  the  Jewish  throne,  167.  Ib  djt- 
poflBeased  by  Pompey,  168. 

Armenia.    See  Tigranes,' 

AsdruUd.  SeeHasdrubaL 

Asia,  firet  expedition  of  the  Romans  into,  68.  They 
interest  themselves  in  its  concerns,  99.  See  An- 
tony, BUhyma,  Cratsus,  LucuUus,  Miihndatea,  &c 

Athena,  siege  and  blockade  of,  by  Sylla,  133. 

Aituatici  rrauced  by  Ciesar,  206. 

Auff tutus,  title  of,  first  beslqwed  on  Octaviua  Cesar, 
4l7     SeeOctttvius. 

Auieks,  Ptolomy,  the  dethroned  king  of  Egypt  ar- 
rives in  Rome,  210.  Disputes  about  his  restorar 
tion,  ib.    He  is  restored  by  Gabinius,  217. 

Avaricum,  m  Gaul,  siege  and  reduction  of,  by  C» 
sar,  238,  239. 

B 

JkuichanaU,  wcMtyot,  77 

Ballot,  secret,  introduction  of,  in  elections,  &c.  89. 

Bcmkruptcy  treated  as  acrime  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  Abies,  20. 

Baths,  public,  established  at  Rome  by  Agrippa,  394. 

BdjMi,  reduced  by  Cosar,  205. 

Bmutut,  Sicinius,  heads  the  Plebeian  Mutiny  at 
the  Mons  Sacer,  15. 

Bihvlus,  elected  Consul  along  with  Caesar,  193^  Op- 
poses the  agrarian  law,  1^  Is  made  Proconsul 
6f  Syria.  250.  Commands  the  fleet  of  Pompe/,  277. 
BUcks  up  the  harbour  of  Oricum,  279.    Dies,  ib. 

BUhynta,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  151.  Over- 
run by  Mitbridates,  ib. 

Boockm,  King  of  Mauritania,  at  fiist  assists  Jugurtha, 

113.  AAerwards  delivers  him  up  to  the  Riomans, 

114.  Sends  to  Rome  a  present  of  golden  images, 
125. 

bribery  in  the  elections  at  Rome,  226. 

Fniain,  Caosar  projects  the  invasion  of,  219.  Lands 

.  at  the  Downs,  220.  His  fleet  shattered  by  a 
storm,  ib.  He  re-embacks  for  the  Continent,  ib. 
Second  invasion  «f  Britain,  222.  Landing-place 
probably  Pigwell  Bay,  ib.  The  Roman  fleet 
again  shattered  by.a  storm,  223.  Cassivelaunus, 
ft  British  chieftain,  harasses  Csssar,  ib. ;  but  is  de- 
feated, ib.  Ciesar's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  ib.    They  submit  to  him,  224. 

^'ritf^mv,  inhabitants  of,  defeated  by  CcBsar  at  sea, 

213 
riindushtm,  port  of,  becoroesthe  retreat  of  Pompey, 
261  Caasar  arrives  there,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  port,  262.  Brundusium  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antony,  376. 
.  BrutM,  Marcus,  fbrme  a  conspiracjr  against  Caosar, 
?2i.  Reveals  Che  secret  to  his  wife,  323.  Death 
of  Caasar,  324.  Brutus  retires  to  the  Capitol.  325. 
Appears  in  the  Forum,  ib.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  327, 32&  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Macedonia,  331.  Superseded  by  the  Senate, 
332.  PersisBS  in  setting  out  for  his  province,  338. 
^  Arrives  in  Greece,  344.  Is  well  reoaived  in 
Macedonia,  ib.  Is  condemned,  in  absence,  for 
the  murder  of  Julhis  Caesar,  353.  Prepares  for 
war  with  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidos,  361. 
Reda<;es  Xaathus  in  £ycia,  362.  Joins  Caaaius, 
363.  Marches  westward,  364.  Is  interrupted 
by  Antony's  army,  ibw  Encamps,  with  Cassius, 
near  Phinppi,  iU  Operations  and  skirmishes, 
369.  Death  of  Cassius,  ib.  Endeavours  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  ib.  Is  totally  routed,  367.  His 
death  and  cbaiacter,  36a 
•>-^— V  Decimus,  is  besimd  in  Mutina,  347.  Rais- 
ing of  the  siege,  ib.    Is  vested  by  the  Senate 


with  the  command  of  all  iheir  forces,  34ft.  !• 
abondoned  by  his  army,  354 ;  seized  At  Aqoikia 
and  put  to  death  by  oraera  of  Antony,  355. 


Camo,  Q.  Serv.  opposes  the  tribune  Satumintiflt 

121.    Is  condemned,  124. 
Casar,  Caius  Julius,  birth  of,  123.    Is  saved  fiwa 
proscripfion  by  Sylla.  146^    Is  taken  by  piimtes, 
whom  ne  oiterwards  pursues  and  punishes,  150. 
Is  suspected  of  a  hand  in  the  conspimcy  of  Cati- 
line, 170.    Is  elected  Edile,  ib.    Opposes  the  exe- 
cution of  Lentul  us,  176.  Character  oompared  with 
that  of  Cato,  180, 181.    His  policy  in  supporting^ 
the  pretensions  oif  Pompey,  183.    Is  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Lusitania,  185.    Ketnms  to 
Rome,  188.    Is  refused  a  triumph,  ib.    Is  nlecied 
Consul,  189     His  violence  in  cnnying  through 
his  a^fragrian  law.  190, 191.    Reforms  introduced 
by  him,  192.    Appointed  Proconsul  in  Gaul  for 
five  yean,  193.    His  marriage  to  Calpumia,  195. 
Arrives  in  his  province,  199.    Hinders  the  Hel* 
veiii  from  passing  ihe  Rhone,  200.  Defeats  th«m 
on  the  Soane,  201.    Resolves  to  make  war  ujpoia 
Ariovistus,  ib.  Holds  a  conference  with  him,  202. 
Defeata  him,  ib.    Marches  against  the  Belgic 
nations,  204, 205.    Defeats  the  Nervii,  206.    Re- 
duces the  Attuatici,  ib.    Influences  the  tranaac- 
tk>ns  at  Rome,  210.    Is  visited  at  Lncca  by  Bom* 
pey  and  Crassus,  211.    Sets  out  for  Brittany, 
and  destroys  a  fleet  there,  212.    His  command  m 
Gaul  renewed  for  other  five  years,  215.    Cula 
off  two  German  hordes,  218,  219.    Projects  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  ib.  Lands  at  the  Downs,  220l 
Re-embarks  for  the  Continent,  ibw    Seeond  Inva- 
sion of  Britain,  222.    Defeata  Cassivelaunus,  223L 
Paaees  the  Thames,  ib.    Receives  the  sulnntsakMi 
of  Britain,  and  returns  to  Gaul,  224    Routs  the 
Gauls,  228.    Punishes  Ambioriz,  229.    Endea- 
vours to  hold  the  consulate  without  resigning  his 
province,  235, 236.    Again  advances  against  the 
Gauls,  ^.     Besieges  and  reduces  Avaricum. 
238.  Crosses  the  river  AUier,  239.    Retreats.  240 
Is  joined  by  Labienus,  ib.    Defeats  the  cavalir 
of  Vercingetorix,  241 ;  and  finalljr  routs  him,  24^ 
244|    Opuations  in  Gaul,  in  his  eigh  ih  campaign- 
246—248.    Extends  his  influence  in  Rome,  249 
— ^252.    Detaches  one  legion  feom  his  army,  by 
desire  of  die  Senate,  254 ;  and  restores  to  Pom- 
pey a  boROwed  legion,  ib.    Recalled  bvitie  Se- 
nate, and  ordered  to  dismiss  his  army,  1&7.    Re- 
aolves  to  ipan^  towards  Rome,  258.    Seizes  on 
Ariminum,  ib.  Corfinium  is  delivered  up  lo  him, 
261.    Proceeds  to  Brundusium,  ib^    Gets  pos- 
sesskm  of  it,  262.    Prepares  to  march  to  Spaiii, 
ib.    Has  an  interview  with  Cicero,  263.    Visits 
Rome,  ib.  Seizes  the  public  treasure,  264.   Sets 
out  for  Spain,  266.    Invests  Marsdlles,  267.    Ar- 
rives in  Spain,  ib.    Wonted  in  a  skinnisfa  with 
the  enemy,  268.    Throws  a  bridge  over  the  Se- 
gra,ib.    Pursues  the  army  of  Pompejc,  269.   He 
turns  their  flank,  ib.    Harasses  them  in  their  re- 
treat to  Ilerda,  270.    Receives  their  submission, 
272.    Accession  of  Varro  and  his  leapons  to  C»- 
sar,  273.  Takes  posseaaion  of  Maraeules,  275.  Is 
named  Dictator  by  the  Senate  at  Rome,  ibL  Quells 
a  mutiny  in  his  army,  276.    Arrives  at  Rome, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Dictator,  ib.    Is  chosen 
Consul,  ib.    Sets  sail  for  the  coast  of  Greece.  277. 
Proposes  peace  to  Pompey,  278 ;  but  continues 
his  nostile  exertions,  ib.    Is  joined  bya  great  re- 
inforcement under  maik  Antony,  281.     Inter- 
cepts the  direct  oomn^unication  of  Pompey  vriih 
Dyrrachium,  282.    Repeats  his  propositions  for 
peace,  ib.    Forms  the  project  of  mvesting  Pom- 
pey in  his  station,  283.    Is  surprised  by  Pompey 
and  Buffeik  a  partial  defeat,  ib.    Attacks  a  detacfc 
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meat  of  Ponpey's  uray  ^th  fuccesB,  S84;  bat 
«t  last  u  obliged  to  abandon  bu  linee,  ib^  Con- 
tinuei  to  retreat,  386.  DiiectB  hie  march  towaxda 
Theflnl7?Sb.  Encampa  near  the  village  of  Fhar- 
■alua,  2»1  Gains  the  batUe  of  Phanalia,  288, 
289.  Punaee  tV>mpe3r,  290.  Arrives  in  E^|7pt, 
moA  is  presented  with  the  bead  of  bis  rivaH  ib. 
Is  decreed  Consul  fi>r  five  yeais,  Dictator  for  one 
ywtt  and  Tribune  for  liie,  292.  Remains  in 
£gypt,594.  His  passion  for  Cleopatra,  ib.  Is 
invested  in  Alexandria,  ib.  Twice  defeats  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  295.  Routs  the  Ejgypttans,  ib. 
Marehes  aga!nst  Phamaees,  and  gams  a  victory, 
297.  Arrives  in  Italy,  ibw  Proceeds  to  Rome,  ib. 
Qbells  a  mutiny  in  ius  army,  296^  299.  Sets  sail 
for  Africa,  whither  the  republicans  had  retired, 
ilv  Lands  near  Adrumentum,  300.  Advances 
iiom  Rospina,  and  encounters  Labienus  and  Pe- 
treius,  901.  Falls  back  upon  Ruspina,  and  forti- 
fies himself  there,  902.  Lays  siege  to  the  town 
of  Usta,  303.  Raises  the  siege,  wi.  Surprises 
the  town  of  Zeui,  905.  Invests  Thapsus,  906. 
Defeats  Metellus  Sdpio,  ibw  Takes  possession  of 
Utioa,  310 ;  whence  he  embarks  for  Sardinia,  ib. ; 
ond  soon  after  (voceeds  to  Rome,  ib.  Is  declared 
Dictator  for  ten  years,  and  Censor,  under  the 
title  of  Pmfectus  Mbrum,  ^.,  31 1.  His  speech 
to  the  Senate  and  People,  ib.  His  four  succes< 
sive  triumphs,  812^  Amuses  the  uopulace  with 
shows  and  feasts,  ib.  His  plan  or  government, 
313.  314.  Sets  out  for  Spain,  where  the  sons  of 
Pompey  are  in  arms,  ib.  Totally  defeats  them 
near  Mpnda,  315.    Names  himself  Consul  along 

.  widi  Mark  Antony,  317.  Enforces  sumptuary 
regulations,  ib.  His  plans  and  policy,  318.  His 
duiracter  contrasted  with  that  of  Sylla,  ib.  He 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King,  319.  A  oonsnracy 
formed  against  him,  920.  He  receives,  at  Rome, 
a  visit  from  Cleopatra,  331.  {Note.)  He  plans  a 
series  of  wars,  322  Fixes  the  suco^ssbn  of  office 
for  two  years,  ib.  Proffress  of  the  conspiracy 
against  bun,  322— 324.  He  is  killed  in  the  Senate 
house,  ib.  His  will,  32&  His  funeral,  ib.,  329. 
Comparison  of  his  character  with  that  of  Octa^ 
vins,407. 

tftBsar,  Augustus.    See  Octamua. 

.  ^.^  Germanicus.    See  Gtrmanicus. 

Caius,  horn,  428.    Admitted  into  the  order 

of  manhood,  and  declared  chief  of  the  Roman 
youth,  439.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syria,  441.  Wounded,  ib.  Dies  on  his 
way  home,  ib. 

i  Lucius  is  refused  the  consulate,  but  ad- 

mitted into  the  priesthood,  439.  Admitted  to 
the  order  of  manhood,  ib.  Dies  at  ManeiQea, 
441. 

CiBforion  is  proclaimed  by  Mark  Antony  heir  to 
his  &ther,  400.  Killed  by  order  of  Octavius, 
402. 

Valerius,  Fosius,  defends  Antony  in  the  Senate,  341 , 
342. 

ddigulOj  Caius  Ciesar,  admitted  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  466.  Declared 
successor  in  the  empire,  47a  Succeeds  Tibe- 
rius accordingly,  475,  His  government,  476.  Is 
killed  bv  Ch«rea,  ib. 

CdviniUy  Domitius,  defeated  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of 
Bnuus  and  Cassins,  366. 

Camittm  defeats  the  invading  Gauls,  axld  reheves 
the  Capitol,  2ft. 

CanruB,  battle  oC  49, 50. 

Ctandausy  the  Tribune,  jwiposes  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  against  the  miermarriage  of  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  22.    The  repeal  agreed  to,  ib. 

Capitol,  the,  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  25.  Held  out 
^  Manlius,  hence  named  Capitolinos,  iU  Re- 
lieved by  Camillos,  ib. 

Cagpadccia,  murder  of  the  kfflf  oC  104. 


Onaarete,  island  of,  becomes  the  naidence  of  the  ' 

Emperor  Tiboius,  466. 
Ckqma,  and  its  district  of  Campania,  the  fliat  prcv 

vindal  government  established  by  the  Romaiw, 

CarbOi  IVipinut^  elected  Consul,  107.    Defeated  by  ' 
the  Cimbri,  109.    His  death,  107. 

Cneius  Papiriusi  Consul,  opposes  Sylla  in 


Italy,  138.    Is  aAerwaids  killed  by  Pompey  in 
Sicay,141. 

Carthage,  city  of,  its  antlqui^,  35.  Description  of 
its  local  situation,  82.  The  city  besieced.  ib. ; 
reduced  and  burnt,  63;  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  for 
a  Roman  colony,  105. 

Carthagiman  Republic,  rise  and  progress  of  the 
35.  The  Carthaginians  unite  with  the  Romans, 
a^nst  Pyrrhus,  36,  37.  The  Romans  forcibly 
dispossess  them  of  Messina,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  "first  Punic  war,  ib.  The  Romans  defeat 
their  fleet,  38.  Land  in  Africa,  and  defe.at  their 
army ;  but  are  routed  in  their  turn,  by  Xantippus, 
ib.  Great  naval  engagemehti,  ib.  Canliagi- 
nians  make  concessbns  to  obtain  peace ;  which 
ends  the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  Mutiny  and  in- 
vasion of  the  mercenaries  at  Carthage,  39. 
Carthaginians  surrender  the  island  Sf  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  40.  Second  Punic  ^*ar 
breaks  out,  43.  (See  HannibaL  Scipio  A&ifa- 
nus.)  Battle  of  !Zama,  and  end  of  this  war,  56. 
The  Carthaginians  resolve  to  re-take  fimpetia^^^ 
80.  Are  defeated  by  Mossinissa,  ib.  Make  a^^  > 
formal  surrender  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  ib. 
Give  up  all  naval  and  military  stores,  81.  Are 
required  to  abandon  Carthage,  ib.  Prepare  to 
repel  the  commands  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Gain  a 
peurdal  advanmge,  83 ;  but  are  finally  subdued  oy 
Scipio,  83. 

CascOf  one  of  (he  conspirators  against  Ca»ar,  321, 
324.    Elected  tribune,  338. 

Cassius,  Sp.  Consul,  courts  popularity,  18.  Con- 
demned on  suspicion  of  treason,  ib. 

Caius,  under  Pompey,  boms  and  de- 


stroys Caesar's  shipping  at  Messina,  292.  Submiia 
to  Qesar,  ib.  Begins  a  conspiracy  against  C«- 
sar,  321.  Appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria, 
331.  Superseded  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  ib. 
Persists  in  taking  possession  of  the  province,  33& 
Is  supported  by  me  Senate,  344.  Is  condemned, 
in  absence,  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Ciesar,  353. 
Blockades  Dohibella  in  Laodica»,  ib.,  354.  Be- 
comes master  of  Laodicsea,  ib.  Acquires  the 
possession  of  Syria,  361.  Marches  with  his  army 
to  Smyrna,  and  joins  Brutus,  ib.  Reduces  thje 
island  of  Rhodes,  362.  Returns,  and  again  forms 
a  junction  with  Brutus,  363.  His  speech  to  the 
united  army,  ib.  His*  division  is  defeated  by 
Antony,  365.  Causes  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  ib. 

Catiline,  Lucius  Seivius,  first  appearance  oC  140 
His  conspirac)',  17^  174.  His  designs  frustrated, 
ib..  175.  Takes  the  field.  17a  b  defoated  and 
killed  by  Petreius,  ib. 

CSofo^  the  Censor,  characteristic  manners  of,  76.  His 
speech  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  78.  His 
eagerness  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  QO. 
Obtains  a  triumph  at  Rome,  86. 

of  Utira,  aneodote  of,  whUe  a  boy,  146, 147, 

He  urges  the  necessityof  punishing  capitally  the 
Catiline  conspirators,  177.  Character,  compared 
with  that  of  Caesar,  180,  181.  He  opposes  the 
agrarian  law,  190.  Is  sent  on  a  commission  to 
Cvprus,  196.  His  return  firom  Cyprus,  209, 2ia 
His  repulse  at  the  election  of  Ptnefeon,  ib.  He 
opposes  Pompey  and  Craasus,  214.  Is  unsuo- 
cessful  as  a  candklate  for  flie  Consulship,  245. 
Is  appointed  to  the  command  of  Sicily,  26o ;  but 
is  nenwitated  to  withdraw  firom  it,  ib.  Sails 
into  the  Afirican  seas,  291.    Laoda  at  BoreniM. 
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and  y"***—  to  Iii6  UomftproviiMae,  ib^-  Takes 
his  station  at  Utica,  S93.  Continues  to  encourage 
the  Patriots  against  Cesar,  307, 30a  Kills  him- 
selC  ib.    His  duiracter,  ib. ;  also,  405. 

CatOt  Caius,  the  tribune,  intesposes  his  negative  to 
suspend  the  usual  election  of  magistrates,  214. 

CaiuLtOj  L.  Luctatius,  Consul,  obliged  to  flj  before 
the  barbarous  nations,  J 19.  Returns  and  routs 
them,  120.  Partakes  in  the  triumph  at  Rome 
witli  Marius,  ib.    His  death,  136. 

Luctatius,  opposes  Pompey's  pretensions, 

162, 16a    His  character  and  death,  189. 

Censor t  office  of,  separated  from  that  of  Consul,  21. 
The  office  roviv^,  164.  Becomes  almost  obso- 
lete, 244.  Is  revived  in  the  person  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, under  the  title  of  Preeiectus  Morum,  311. 
Held  by  Augustus,  429. 

CensuB^  state  of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  its 
establishment,  11.  {Sole.)  Account  of  the  Cen- 
sus, 12.  Numbers  of  the  Roman  people  at  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  during  the  consulate  of 
Pompey,  99, 157. 

Centummrsi  appointed  to  assist  the  pnctor,  39. 

Cenluries,  account  of  this  division  of  tlie  citizen^ 
11.  Suite  of  the  centuries  at  the  establishmert 
of  the  census,  ib.  (Note.) 

Oucronea,  battle  of,  133. 

CAnV,  birth  of.  440. 

Cicerot  Marcus  Tulltus,  birth  of|  118.  Begins  to 
be  distinffuished  at  the  bar,  146.  Lends  oIb  aid 
to  the  advancement  of  Pompey,  164.  Stands 
candidate  for  the  consulate,  171.  Is  elected,  ib. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  Rabirius,  172,  ITS.  De- 
nounces Catiline,  174.  Is  warned  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Lentulus,  and  detects  it,  176, 177.  Sup- 
?oris  the  pretensions  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  188, 
89.  Is  persecuted  by  the  tribune  Clodius,  195. 
Is  abandoned  by  Pompey,  197.  Leaves  Rome, 
ib.  Frailties  in  his  character,  198.  Recalled 
from  exile,  203,  206.  Arrives  at  Rome,  ib. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  M ilo,  234. 235.  Appointed 
to  the  province  of  Cilicia,  245.  His  operations 
there,  250,  251.  His  return  to  Rome,  255.  His 
irresolution  upon  tlie  flight  of  Pompey,  263.  Has 
an  interview  with  Ccesar,  ib.  Retires  for  a  time 
from  Rome,  332.  Upon  his  return,  delivers  his 
firat  philippic  against  Antony,  ^33.  Is  courted 
by  Octavius,  335.  Encourages  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  and  declares  against  Antony,  337.  Has  the 
chief  direction  of  affiiirs  at  Home,  343.  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  35S.  Flies 
from  Rome,  358.    Ilis  deadi  and  character,  ib., 

.    359. 

Cicero,  Quintus  Tullius,  is  bei»iej?ed  in  his  camp  by 
Ambiorix,  228.    Relieved  bv  Cuesar,  229. 

CiliciOy  province  of,  comuiitteu  lo  Cicero,  215.  Ope- 
rations there,  250,  251. 

Cimbri,  (various  barlmrous  nations  under  this 
name)  defeat  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Corbo, 
109.  Again  defeat  them  under  the  Consul  Sila- 
nus,  111.  Overcome  two  Roman  armies  on  the 
Rhone,  115.  One  division  routed  by  Marius,  119. 
The  other  division  cutoffby  Catulus  and  Marius, 
ib.,  120. 

CinnOj  Cornelius,  elected  Consul,  132.  Withdravkn 
'from  Rome,  135.    Is  again  rehistated  in  the  con- 
sulship, ib.    Massacre  which  follows,  ib..  136 ; 
at  last  stopped  by  Cinna,  ib.    Prepares  to  oppose 
Sylla,  137, 138.    Is  lulled  in  a  mutiny,  ib. 

son  of  the  former,  joins  himself  to  the 

of  Brutus,  325. 

Cipjn^  in  the  Roman  outworks,  what,  241. 

Ciaalpine  Gaul.    See  Gaul, 

Chimins,  brother  to  Germanirus,  his  supposed  im- 
becility, 437.    Is  raised  to  tlve  sovereignty,  477. 

Clemens  personates  Asrippa  Posthumus,  and  sets 
up  a  claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  456.  Is  put  to 
death,  ib. 
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Cl^gtttra  is  exdudod  from  her  shafe  of  the  Araoa. 
W.    She  engages  die  afiectioM  of  JuUusCBnr, 

294.  Is  placed,  by  Casar,  on  the  thraoa  oTEgypt. 

295.  Pays  a  visit  to  Cesar  at  Rcnne,  321.  {Noie.} 
Meets  Mark  AnioBy  in  Cilicia,  374.  ?m  Um 
a  visit  in  Syria,  389.  Conveys  him  to  Alenxi- 
dria,d90.  Aocompames  him  to  Greece  with  her 
(leet,  395.  Is  defeated  in  tho  bittle  of  Actium, 
and  flies  to  li^pt,  398.  Hef  policy  on  aniving 
there,  400.  Her  last  interview  with  Anttmy 
401.  Receives  a  visit  from  Octavios,402:  Sfie 
puts  herself  to  death,  ib. 

CUents  and  patrons,  original  Romans  divided  into 

Clodius,  Publius,  profanes  the  sacred  rites,  186.  la 
tried  and  acquitted,  ib.  Elected  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  195.  Projects  the  ruin  of  Cicero,  ib.  Ilia 
policy,  ib.,  196.  Opposes  a  praposal  to  recall 
Cicero,  203.  Procures  his  own  election  as  nUle 
209.  Stands  candidate  for  the  oAHoe  of  pnelor 
231.    Is  lulled  in  a  fray  with  Milo»  232. 

Coin,  Roman,  operation  on,  39. 

Colonies,  Roman,  number  o€,  in  Italy,  39. 

Column,  or  line  of  a  Roman  army,  ten  x 
28a 

Comitia,  accoimt  of  the,  28. 

Commons  and  nobles,  distinlbtion  of)  91. 

ContlituJtion,  Rtnnan,  review  of  the,  28. 

Constd^  oflice  of,  first  established,  14.  Extemive 
nature  oil  ib.  Claimed  by  the  Plebeians,  22 ; 
yielcfed  to  them,  under  the  title  of  Military  Tri- 
bune, ib.  Censor  separated  fran  the  office  of 
Consul,  23.  Title  of  Consul  olained  by  the  ple- 
beian order,  27.  Yielded  to  tlkem,  28.  Power  of 
the  Consuls,  29. 

Corinth,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  Romans,  85. 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Marcius,  proposes  to  abolish  the 
office  of  tribune,  17.  Is  obliged  to  fly,  ibi 
Joins  the  enemies  of  Rome,  ib? 

Com,  gratuitous  distribution  of,  first  proposed,  18. 

Comefia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  address  lo 
Cains  her  son,  102. 103. 

daughter  of  MetoUus  Scipio,  married  lo 

Pompey  tlie  Great,  231. 

Comehtts,  Dolabella.    See  DdalieOa.  • 

— — — .—  Lentulus.    See  Jjmlulus. 

Morula.    See  Merula. 

Scipio.    See  Scipio. 


1  deep 


Comifcius  maintains  the  province  of  Africa,  360. 
Is  defeated  and  killed. '361. 

Crassus,  Marcus,  marches  against  the  revolted 
gladiators,  1 55 :  routs  them .  ib  Elected  to  the  con- 
sulatc,  156.  His  great  private  riches,  157.  Se- 
cretly unites  himself  to  Ponjpev  and  Ca%ar,  188. 
Renoira  his  confederacy  witn  tlieae  leaders,^!  1. 
Again  elected  Consul,  214.  Secures  lo  himseif 
tlic  province  of  Syria  for  five  yean,  215.  SetH 
out  for  his  firovince,  ib.  His  pn^reas  there,  2*21. 
Invades  Mesopotamia,  223.  Is  partially  delealed 
by  the  Partluans,  230.  Is  betrayed  by  Surena  at 
a  conference,  and  slain,  231. 

Publius,  son  of  Marcos,  Krves  in  Gaul, 


206.    Is  detached  to  the  assistance  of  his  father 

in  Syria,  222.    Is  cut  olT  by  the  Parthians,  230, 

231. 
Crrje,  inhabitants  of.  war  with  the  Romans,  157. 

Aro  reduced  by  Metellus,  164. 
Crilognalns,  a  Gaulish  warrior,  liis  speech  to  lus 

army,  242. 
Curia,  Centuries,  and  Tribes,  Roman  dtixrats  di 

vided  into,  11. 
Curile  i£diles,  (d  irectors  of  the  puUic  amusemenisj 

office  instituted,  2a 
Curio,  the  tribune,  supports  Cesar's  cause  at  Ron)«> 

252.    Sent  by  him  to  Sicily,  265;  of  which  be 

acquires  possession,  ib.     loUows  the  puriv  of 

Pompey  into  Africa,  276,    Is  orerwheimeu  by 

the  Numidian  aUies,  277 
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CyMogiAala,  bttda  oC  68;  €3. 

Cyrene,  kingdom  ot^  T 


124. 


,  beoomeB  a 


piovincQ, 


Vteemtin  vested  tvith  a  temporary  aovenigaty,  19. 
Do  not  resign  at  the  period  of  their  oommiaion> 
20.  Are  overtamed,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Virguiia,21. 

Dentatut,  his  many  hanrdoos  services,  24. 

Curius,  the  consul,  reduces  Tarentoin,  33. 

JHctatoTt  first  nominated,  14.  His  powers,  15.  Du- 
ration of  his  office,  ib. 

Ddabdla  stirs  up  tumults  in  Rome,  293.  Assomes 
the  office  of  Consul,  325.  Is  iwpointed  to  super* 
sede  Cassius  in  Syria,  332.  Surprises  Smyrna, 
345.  Proceeds  to  Laodicea.  35a  Is  there  blocked 
up  by  Cassias,  354.  Dies  by  the  hand  of  a  con- 
fidential follower,  ib. 

PrtthuOj  pn^ress  of  the,  at  Home,  B9. 

XhvnOa.    See  litui. 

DrusuSf  Livius,  the  tribune,  ]>ropo8es  several  im- 
portant laws,  126.    Is  assassinated,  ib. 

■  (Germanicus,)  explores  the  coasts  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  435.  Is  saluted  by  the  ani^ 
Imperator,  ib.  Defeats  the  German  nations,  43& 
Penetrates  to  the  Elbe,  437.    His  death,  ib. 

,  son  of  Tiberius,  acts  as  Qumtor,  446.  Is 
entered  on  the  list  of  Consuls,  447.  Sent  to 
quell  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  453.  poisoned  by 
SSejanusi  464. 

DyrracMum,  armies  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  encamp 
m  the  neighbourhood  of,  279.  Lines  throwin  «p 
by  Casar  at  this  place,  283,  284. 

£ 

Edile,    Sec^diZe. 

JSgyptt  state  of,  in  the  first  ages  'of  Rone,  SIk 
State  of  Parties  in,  289. 290.  (See  Cessar.  €let>- 
patra.)    Becomes  a  Roman  province,  308. 

Etnihus  Paulus.    See  Patdus. 

Epicureans^  sketch  of  their  principles,  179. 

Equestrian  order  at  Rome  notice  of  the,  28^ 

EtoUana  invite  Antiochus  to  come  intoGTeece»  65. 
Are  necessitated  to  sue  for  terms  item  die  Ro- 
mans, 69 ;  which  they  obtain,  ib. 


•  FabiuM  Maximus,  named  Pro^ctator,  48.    Saves 

the  Roman  army,  49. 
Fimbria  assassinates  Flaccus,  and  takes  command 

of  the  army,  136.    Puts  an  end  to  his  life,  137. 
Flacctui,  Fulvius.  raised  to  the  consulate,  101.    Is 
put  to  death  for  sedition,  106. 

Valerius,  assassinated  by  his  lieutenant 

Fimbria,  136. 

-  Valerius,  appointed  lieutenant  to  Syila 


the  Dictator,  141 
FbBtmen  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the 

titles  of  Augustus,  436. 
FlaminiuSf  the  Roman  Consd,  takes  the  command 

in  Greece  aciainst  Philip,  62.    Defeats  Philip,  ib. 

Returns  to  Rome,  and  holds  a  triumph,  65. 

,  Coius,  named  Consul,  47.    Engages 

Hannibal,  and  perishes,  with  great  part  «f  his 

anny,  ib. 
Fleet,  Roman,  fint  equipment  of  a,  37.    Defeats  the 

Carthaginian  fleet,  38.    Overcomes  the  navy  of 

Asia,  68.    Three  large  fleets,  part  of  ithe  estap 

btifthment  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  421. 
fVe^etice,  conspiracy  at,  suppressed,  102. 
Furitts,  Publius,  Uie   tribune,  violent  death  of, 

128. 
Fuivia^  wife  of  Antony,  raises  an  army  against  Oo- 


tavioi,  871.   Fiiet  to  BnuidanQin,«Dd  embaiia 
fi»Graece,374.   HerdeaAk,37& 


QoiimMs,  the  tribune,  bis  speech  in  favour  of  Pom 
pey**  ptetensioDs,  161,  lo2.  Is  involved  in  Can- 
line's  conspiinoy,  176.  BiMt  the  government 
oi;Syria,  217.  Restarea  Anletes  tothe  thfone  of 
Enrpt,  ib.  Tried  for  exlortkin,  and  ibrced  into 
osle,  225. 

Gtdatiane,  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  69. 

GaUus,  Asinius,  persecuted  by  Tiberius,  468. 

Gaid,  Cisalpine,  first  ocmquered,  41.  Inhabitant! 
of,  admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  27& 

Gauls,  defeat  4he  Roman  army  on  the  Allia,  25. 
Bum  the  city  of  Rome,  ib.  Are  routed  and  dis- 
persed by  Camillus,  ib.  Are  "again  defeated,  41. 
Are  routed  by  Hannibal,  44.  Further  wars  with 
the  Romans,  61.  (See  Cosor,  Caios  Julius.) 
Gaul  divided  into  four  sepBrate  goveraroents, 
424.    See  Brittany,  Hdmtti,  &c. 

Gennomcirs,  Ctesar,  mrth  of,  437.  His  marriage  to 
.Agrippina,  453.  The  army  of  Gaul  oflier  to 
place  him  on  the  dirone,  ib.  He  rejects  their 
proposal,  ib. ;  and  quells  the  Mutiny,  455.  Hit 
operations  in  Germany,  458.  Is  sent  to  ttani^uil- 
liae  the  provinces  of  Asia,  459.  Posses  mto 
Egypt,  ib.    Dies  at  Antioch,  ib. 

Germans,  (^e  Ariacistus,  CiB9ar.)  Two  hordes 
invade  Gaul,  217.  Are  cut  off  by  Caesar,  218. 
The  Germans  defeat  the  Romans,  446. 

Gladiators,  first  exhibition  of;  39.  Escape  and  re- 
volt of  those  at  Capua,  154.  They  defeat  the 
Roman  Consuls,  ib.  Are  finally  suppressed  by 
Crossns,  155. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  endeavours  to  revive  the 
aarorian  Uw,  93.  Opposed  by  the  tribune  Octa- 
vius,  94.  The  law  passed,  95.  Attempts  to  pro- 
cure his  re-election  into  the  tribunate.  96.  Is 
slain  in  the  capitol,  97. 

•^^ Caios,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Italian 

allies,  101.  Is  elected  a  tribune,  102.  Revives  the 
agrarian  law,  103.  Is  re-elected  tribune,  104. 
uWes  the  admission  of  the  Italian  allies  io  the 
roll  of  citizens,  105.  Endeavours  to  get  elected 
tribune,  but  is  rejected,  ib.  Is  killed  in  a  fiay, 
106. 

Greece,  (See  Pyrrhus.  Achaan  League.)  State 
of  Greece,  (U.  C.  421,)  34,  35.  Philip  aspires  to 
the  sovereignty  oC  61.  The  Romans  expel  him, 
63.  The  Greeks  make  an  ineffectual  struggle 
for  liber^,  84, 8& 

H 

Hamilcar  fbnns  a  settlement  in  Spain,  42. 

Hannibal  succeeds  Hasdrubal  in  commanding  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  42.  Reduces  Sagunmm, 
43.  Begins  liis  maroh  towards  Italy,  44.  Crosses 
the,Pyrennees,.ib.  Passes  the  Rhone,  45.  Crosses 
the' Alps,  ib.  Defeats  the  Roman  ca^nlry,  46- 
Defeats  the  Romans  in  a  general  engagement, 
47.  Marches  trjwards  Arretium,  ih ;  anodefeats 
the  Roman  army  under  Flaminius,  ibw  Proceeds 
towards  Apulia,  48.  Gains  the  ^reat  battle  of 
Canna;.  50.  Solicita  his  country  m  vain  for  sup- 
plies, 52.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  56.  Arrives 
with  his  army  at  Hadrumctum  in  Africa,  57. 
Holds  a  personal  conference  with  Scipio,  ib.,  58. 
Is  routed  in  the  battle-of  Zama,  ib.  •  His  great 
fidelity  and  abiUty,  65.  He  lilies  U>  Antbdius  at 
Svracuse,  ib.  Endeavours  to  persuade  Antio- 
chus to  invade  Italy,  66.  Dies  by  taking  poison, 
71. 

Hasdrubal,  sen-in-Iaw  of  Hamilcar,  succeeds  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Canhaginian  settlement 
in  Spain,  IS. 
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liiSurfrti&iZ,  die  brother  of  HaimibBl.  SeeHanmbal 

.—- — —  the  Sim  ofGi&go,opp(Me«Scipio  in  Africa, 
56.  b  surprised  ana  defeated,  ih.  Withdraws 
from  the  Carthaginian  service,  ib.  Is  recalled  bv 
the  Carthaginians,  81.    Defeats  the  Romans,  82. 

Jfcsfott,  first  order  in  the  original  Roman  legion,  31. 

Mdvetii,  propose  to  migrate  to  the  plains  of  Gaul, 
199.  Are  hindered  by  Cssar  from  passing  the 
Rhone,  200.  Partially  defeated  bjr  hmi,  ib. ;  and 
finally  routed,  201. 

Hieror  king  of  Syracuse,  attaches  himself  to  the 
Romans,  37. 

Hirtius,  C  enten  on  the  consulate,  341.  Carriee 
on  the  war  against  Antony,  346.    Is  killed,  347. 

Hyrmmu,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  restored  by  Fom- 
jK^,  167, 168. 


lierda,  town  o£  the  armies  of  Cosar  and  Pompey 

encamp  at,  267, 26a 
iUyrioMf  guilty  of  piratical  depredations,  40.    The 

Romans  make  war  on  them,  ibi    The  Illyrians 

are  subdued,  75. 
imperator,  title  of,  bestowed  upon  Octavius,  424^ 
InsuAref,  Gaulish  nation  of  the,  attack  the  Roman 

colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placetitia,  61. 
Interat  of  money,  1  per  cent  only  allowed,  20. 
/tola  Famese,  probably  the  site  of  the'  capital  of 

ancient  Vei«,  24. 
ladtm  allies,  state  of  the,(  U.  C.  627.)  lOa  Gaim  to 

be  enrolled  as  Roman  citizens,  126, 127. 
lUdVt  how  possessed  during  the  first  ages  of  the 

Itoroan  State,  9.    I*s  limits  in  those  times,  34. 

Romans  become  entire  masters  of,  60. 


Janus,  temple  of.  shut,  40, 407, 424 

Jrrusa2an,  city  oi^  arrival  of  Pompey  at,  167.  Siege 
of  the  temple,  ib.  Its  reduction,  ib.  Pompey 
enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  16a 

Jvba,  king  of  Numidia,  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  310. 

Jttdea,  H^rcanns  and  Anstobulus  contend  for  the 
sovereignty  oC,  167.  Pompey  subdues  Judea, 
and  restores  Hyrcanus,  ib.,  168.    See  Jerusalem, 

Jugurtkajoina  the  Romans  against  the  Numantians, 
97.  Aspires  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  lOa 
Cuts  (^his  brothers  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  ib. 
Ts  supposed  to  bribe  the  Roman  Senate,  109. 
He  endeavours  to  treat  with  them,  ib.  Appens 
as  a  suppliant  at  Rome,  110.  Is  dismissea  from 
the  city,  ib.  Surprises  Autus  Albinus,  ib.  Is 
defeated  byMetellus,  111.  Flies  to  Mauritania. 
112.  Is  overcome  by  Marius,  114  Seized  by 
Bocchuft.  and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
Is  brought  to  Rome,  an<Mefl  to  perish  in  a  dun- 
seon,  ll5. 

./uZw,  daughter  of  Julius  Cesar,  is  married  to  Pom- 
pejb  195.    Her  death,  224. 

daughter  of  Octa\ius,  is  married,  IjC,  to  Mar- 

celln8.422;  2dlv,  to  Agrippa,  427;  and  Wy,  to 
Tiberius,  434    Her  debaucheries  and  exile,  440. 


Xalendar,  Roman,  refbrm«Hl,  by  direction  of  Jnliua 
Cssar,  and  hence  called  Julian  Kalendar,  313. 


/tfft'ns,  or  small  states  of  Latium,  aoooont  of  the,  9. 
Jjtws  (fTen  Tsbles.  See  Decemvirs, 
Jjeftion,  Roman,  acooimt  of  the  arrangement  of  the, 
31.  Diflerenoe  between  the  legion  described  by 
Polybios,  and  that  of  CsBsar,  ib.  (Note.)  Com- 
pared with  the  Grecian  Phalanx,  63.  Augment- 
ed. 7a 


LaUuUu,  PaUtm  Cornelius,  pnetor,  his  oonspiimc^ 
in  &voor  of  Catiline,  175.  Detected,  ilC,  176. 
Put  to  death,  177. 

Lifidus,  M.  iEmilius,  elected  consul,  147.  Seta 
out  far  his  province  of  TnnsalpineGanlib.  Ar 
rives  in  Italy  with  his  army;  but  is  nntted,  I48L 
Flies  to  Barninia,  where  he  dies,  ibi 

Marcus  iEmilius,  namea  Cosar  dictator 

275.  Shares  the  fortunes  of  Antony,  331.  Forms 
a  coalition  with  him,  349.  Is  denounced  as  an 
enemv  by  the  Senate,  ib.  The  sentence  reven- 
ed,  354  Forms  a  confederacy  with  AntoDyand 
OcteviuB,  355.  Becomes  the  tool  of  these  leaders, 
ib.,  356.  Is  overlooked  in  a  new  partitioa  of  the 
empire,  369.  Adheres  to  Octevius,  373L  la  sent 
to  Afiica,  as  sovemor,  376.  Claims  Slofy.  386. 
Is  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  army,  ib. 
Retires  to  Italy,  387.    Hisdeath,434 

Lex  Canuleia  passed,  22. 

Lidnia,  fiivt  proposed,  27.    Revived  by'Ti- 

berius  Gracchus,  93l  Carried  into  executiaD,  99 

— r  Tribonia  adopted,  77. 

Sempronia  passed,  95.    Revived,  103. 

Sempronia  ludiciaria,  104 

Qedfiia  Didia,  123. 

Falcidia.  380. 

Ubo,  Scribonius,  entertains  preteunooa  to  (ha 
throne  of  Cesar,  456.^ 

lAdnian  law.    See  LatUania. 

Lidmus,  the  consul,  sails  to  Epirus,  to  attadk  the 
Macedonians,  73.    Is  partially  defeated,  ib. 

LUntria,  oonouered  by  tne  Romans,  70. 

Xi/ue,  in  the  Roman  outworks,  what,  241, 842. 

Lme  of  the  Roman  army,  28a 

literaturet  first  dawning  of,  among  the  Ronuus,  77. 
Patronized  bjr  Mecenas,  370. 

Unia  Drusilla,  is  married  bv  the  Emperor  An 
tus,  381.  Her  zeal  for  tne  advancement  c  ' 
son  Tiberius,  435, 444    Her  death,  46a 

lAaOa  is  married  to  Drusus.  464  Unites  with  Se- 
janus  in  poisoning  her  huaband,  ib.  The  crime 
discovered,  470. 

LoUius  is  defeated  by  the  Geiman  nations,  431. 

LueuBus,  consul,  is  opposed  to  ftfithridates,  152. 
Defeats  his  army,  io.  Totally  routs  him,  1S3L 
Mardies  into  Armenia,  and  defeats  Tigrsnea, 
15a  Invests  Tigranooerta,  ib.  Routs  the  A^ 
menian  army,  ibi  Takes  the  city,  ib.  A  mutiny 
breaks  out  in  the  Roman  army,  159.  Lucnlliis 
superseded  by  Ponpey,  164  Obtains  a  triumph 
at  Rome,  181. 

M 

MacedonvL,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  75.  The 
crown  claimed  by  Andriscus,  84  Macedonia 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  iU  See  iVrsnis. 
PhJSlip. 

M^Kenae,  Caius  Cilnius,  becximes  of  the  coancU  of 
Octavius,  370.  Grants  his  protecnoo  to  Viigil. 
ib.  (iVbfe.)  Presides  in  the  adatuustmtion  at 
Rome,  399.  Dissuades  Octevius  from  reaigniQc 
the  sovereignty,  41 3.    Death  and  charscter,  49a 

Mtdiue,  Sa  is  put  to  death,  23. 

ManUu*  (Capitolinus)  defends  the  capitol  against 
the  Gauls,  25.  Accused  of  aspiring  to  regd  dig- 
nity, 26 ;  and  put  to  death,  27. 

the  consul,  reduces  the  Galatians.  69. 

Mar^eOust  Marcus  Claudius,  consul,  defeats  Han 
nibaIatNola,51. 

— ^  Marcus  Claudius,  proposes  to  recall  Cnar 

from  Gaul,  245.    Asain  uises  the  recall  251, 254 

Caius  Claudius,  elected  to  the  oonfal- 

ship,  251.    Delivers  his  sword,  as  oonsnl,  ialo 

the  hands  of  Pbmpey,  255. 

— —  sues  for  the  consulate  ten  yean  befere 
the  legal  age,  424  Holds  the  oOfee  of  adtle,  ib 
His  death,  425. 
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e.l07.  belectod 
IISL  Admits'  neceaitDos  citimii  into 
Vne  lefpctm,  ib.  FhiMCUtM  the  war  agftinit  Ju- 
gcrtin,  ibL  DeftalB  bimf  114  Is  re-elected  con- 
sol,  11&  Retiims  in  triumph  to  Rome,  ib.  Sets 
oat  for  Gaul,  116.  Is  elected  oodsoI  a  thlid 
time,  118;  and  a  fourth  time,  ib.  Routs  one  di- 
vinonof  the  barbariaoa,  119.  Is  elected  consul 
fyt  the  fifth  time,  ib.  Assists  Catolus  in  routinff 
the  barbarians,  ib.  Has  a  triumph  abns  with 
Ortulos,  120.  Elected  consul  for  die  sixth  time, 
ib.  Unites  his  interest  to  that  of  the  tribune  Sa- 
turninus,  ib.  Acts  in  concert  with  Pubtius  Sul- 
ndos,  190.  Leaves  Rome  upon  the  arrival  of 
SvUa,  ib.,  131.  Returns,  and  joins  hmnelf  to 
Cinna,  135.  Is  admitted  into  Rome,  ib.,  136. 
Horrid  scenes  of  murder  which  follow,  ib.  He 
assumes  the  office  of  consul,  ib.  His  death,  19& 
— ,  the  younger,  opposes  Svlla,  138, 139.  Is 
defeated  at  Pnoneste,  ib.    Kills  himself  140. 

MarOi  Publius  Virvilius.    See  VtrgUius. 

MaradHts,  city  of,  mvested  bv  Cnsar,  245. '  Defeat 
of  the  Maraeillian  fleet,  269, 27a  Progress  of 
the  siege  of  Marseilles,  374  Second  naval  de- 
feat, ib.    The  city  yielded  up  to  Csesar,  275. 

JUosttnissa  joins  the  Koman  army  in  Africa  against 
the  Carthaginians,  55.  Dispossesses  Syphax,  and 
ascends  the  Numidian  throne,  56.  Afterwards 
withdraws  from  the  Roman  interest.  82. 

Maaaacn  ordered  by  Sylla,  140.  'By  Octavins, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  356,  357. 

Jlfemmttcs,  Cains,  forges  an  edict  of  senate,  226. 
Exposes  the  traftsaction,  ib. 

JlferuZa,  L.  Cornelius,  elected  consul,  135. 

■  priest  of  Jupiter,  his  boldness  in  death,  136 ; 
also,  436. 

JfesDpotoRMt.    See  Cnurus, 

MeawnOy  possession  of,  disputed  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  37. 

Mtimm  Macedonicus,  Quintns  Csedlius,  ordered 
l^  Labeo  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
99.  Saved  by  the  interposition  of  another  tri- 
bune, ib. 

■  Numidicns,  Q.  Csecillus,  is  elected  consul, 
111.  Defeats  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  ib.  Opposes  the 
fection  of  Marios  ai^d  Satuminus,  and  is  forced 
into  exile,  122.  Recalled  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, 123 ;  and  again  elected  to  the  consulate^  ib. 

Pius,  Q^  Cacilins,  joins  SvUa,  13a  Defeats 

the  aimy  of  Carbo,  139.  Is  elected  consul,  143^ 
Conducts  the  war  agmnst  Sertorios,  149.  The 
war  successfully  teminated,  ibi  Obtains  a  tri- 
umph, 156. 

•  Creticus,  Q.  CsBcilius,  is  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate. 157.  Sets  out  fin-  the  island  of  Crete,  ib. 
Reduces  the  Cretans,  164.  Obtains  a  triumph 
at  Rome,  181. 

.  ■  .  Nepos,  the  tribune,  prDposes  to  invite  Pbm- 
pey  and  hit  army  to  Rome,  181.  His  motion 
overruled,  182.  Flies  to  the  camp^  of  Pompey,  ib. 
.  Comehus  Scipia    See  Sdfio^  Metellus. 

^Clo^  tribune,  prosecutes  Clodius  for  his  crimes, 
204  Opposes  the  election  of  Clodios  as  sedile, 
209.  Is  accused  by  Clodius,  but  acquitted,  ilx 
Is  tried  for  the  murder  of  Clodius.  234  Is  con- 
demned, and  retires  to  Marseilles,  235.  At- 
tempts to  take  possession  of  Capua,  291. 

Afmitfius  Rufus  opposes  Hannibal,  49. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Ponttis,  uivolves  himself  in  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  129, 130.  Orders  a  ^ 
neial  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia, 
13a  His  armv  defeated  by  Sylla,  near  Chnro- 
nea,ib.;  and  afterwards  at OrcbomeiMM,ls4  He 
treats  with  Sylk,  136, 137.  Joins  Sertorios,  and 
prepares  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  148.  De- 
olaras  war,  and  takes  possession  of  Cappadocia 
ukI  Phrygia,  151.  Overruns  Bithynia.  152.  Lays 
-^ —  to  The  town  of  Cyzicua,  ib.  His  aimy  is 
3Q 


^estnyed  or  dispened,  ib.  Coiieets  a  new  ar- 
my,  ib.  Is  totsl^y  routed  by  Laeollos,  15a  Or- 
ders his  women  to  be  jput  t^death,  ib.  Hisfliffht 
to  Armenia,  ib.  Again  makes  head  against  die 
Romans,  160.  Is  routed  by  Ponupey,  165.  Fonof 
plans  to  renew  the  war,  166b  Puts  a  period  te 
his  life,  ibu    His  dianscter,  169. 

Ifofis  Saoer,  secession  of  a  great  body  of  Ple- 
beiaxls  to  the,  15. 

Jtfionmtus,  the  Roman  ooosul,  reduces  Corinth,  85. 

Munda,  batde  of,  315. 

ilfiiftfia,  siege  oC  by  Antony,  336.  Battle  at,  947. 
Abandonment  of  the  riege  by  Antony,  ib. 

N 

NabUf  tfniA  of  Laoed«nan^  curbed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 64 

Nameoy  Sdpio,  overthrows  the  feelion  of  "nberids 
Gracchus,  97. 

Na»y,  Roman,  origin  of  the,  38. 

Nero,  Tiberius  Claudius,  retires  into  Sicily,  374 
Li  via  is  separated  from  him,  381. 

Tiberius  Claudius.    See  TK&enttf. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbuji,  succeeds  to  the  so- 
vereignty, 477.    His  weauiess  and  folly,  lU 
and  oeath,  ib. 

Nermi^  the,  one  of  the  Belgic  nations,  resolve  to  op- 
pose CsBsar,  206.    Are  rooted  by  him,  206. 

NtiUu  and  Commons^  distinction  of,  91. 

Nonius,  Sufeoas,  elected  tribune,  but  slain  by  the 
faction  of  Satuminus,  121. 

NcrhamUj  C  Junins,  consul,  defeated  by  Sylla,  139. 
Kills  himself;  141. 

Nutnantia,  in  Spain,  obstinate  resistance  made  by 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  86.  Siege 
of  this  stronghold,  87.  Its  reduction  by  femine, 
ib.,8a 

Numidia,  (See  Sifpkax.)  Contest  for  the  crown 
of,  108.  (See  Jugvrtha.)  Numidia  becomes  a 
Roman  province,  310. 


Oaihsy  ndnAjnem  of,  amcmg  the  Romans,  77. 
OctttviOi  is  married  to  Mark  Antony,  377.   She  goes 

to  Greece  to  meet  her  husband,  391.    Antony 

forbids  her  advance,  ib.    Her  prudent  conduct 

392.    Her  death,  436. 
Octavius,  M.  the  tribune,  opposes  the  Ucinian  law 

94    Is  degraded  from  the  tribunate,  95. 

Cams,  (CsBsar  Augustus,^  grand-nepheT% 


of  Julius  OBsar,  his  fiist  public  appearance,  l 
Sets  out  from  A  poUonia  tor  Italy,  334  Assumes 
Csnar^s  name  and  desiflnation,  iK  Arrives  a# 
Rome,  ib.  Holds  a  conference  with  Ankmy,  ib. 
335.  Declares  against  him,  337.  Advances  to 
Romcib.  |Iis  situation  and  address,  338.  Named 
propraetor,  34a  Marches  against  Antony,  344 
Antony  is  defeated,  347.  Sues  for  the  omce  of 
consul,  360.  A  deputation  of  soldiers  demand 
the  consulate  for  him,  351.  It  is  panted,  ib.  He 
enters  Rome  with  his  army,  352.  Enters  on 
office,  35a  Repeals  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  854  Has  an  interview 
with  these  leaders,  and  farms  a  coalition  with 
them,  355.  They  concert  a  Ust  of  proscriptions,  iK 
He  passes  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Cos- 
sius,  364  Tries  to  provoke  a  general  engage* 
roent,  ibi,  367.  Totally  defeats  the  repuUi^ 
army,  ib.  Makes  a  new  partition  of  the  empire 
with  Antony,  369.  Sets  out  for  Rome,  ib.  His 
arrival.  370.  Comiives  at  the  excesses  of  his  sol- 
diery, ib^  371.  Tikes  the  field  against  Antonioi 
the  consul,  and  Fulvia  the  ^ife  of  Antony,  ib 
Shnis  up  Antonius  in  Penisia,  37a  Dreadful 
executioDS  which  follow,  ih  Forms  with  Anicw 
ny  a  new  iiartitNin  of  the  empire,  376.    Can- 
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ofudei  a  treatjr  of  peao*  with  Seztns  Fbmp^iot, 
377...379.    Repudiates  his  ivife  Scribonia,  and 
livia  Drgsilla,  881.    Renews  the  war 


widi   Sextos,   tb.    Is  defeated   by  him,  382. 
Lands  in  Sicily  with  a  part  of  his  annf  ,  383. 
His  transporti  deftated  and  dispersed,  384.    He 
takes  Myln,  385.     His  fleet  deftets   that  of 
Pompeius,  ih.    He  becomes  master  of  Sicily, 
ib.     Strips  Lepidus  of  his  share  of  the  sove- 
reignty, i  b.    Amount  of  his  forces,  387.    Mutin- 
ous spirit  anion^  them  quelled,  ibi,  388.    He 
returns  to  Italy,  ib.    His  masterly  policy  there, 
ib.    Rupture  with  Antony,  394.    Prepares  for 
war.  ib.    Embarks  for  Greece  with  an  army,  396. 
Takes  his  station  in  Epirus,  ib.    Prepaid  his 
fleet  for  action,  397.    Totally  defeats  Amony, 
398.    Continues  to  reside  some  time  in  Asia,  399. 
Is  met  at  Bnuidusinm  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
trates, ib.    Sets  out  for  Egifpt,  ib.    Defeats  the 
enemy,  401.    Has  an  inter^'icw  with  Cleopatra, 
402.     Returns  to  Rome,  409.     His  three  tri- 
umphs, ib.    Appropriates  exclusively  lo  himself 
the  title  of  Imperator,  41 1 .    Holds  a  consultation 
\tith  Agrippa  and  Meocenas  about  resigning  the 
sovereignty,  ib.,  412.    Purges  the  senate  of  ob- 
noxious memben,  ib.    His  pretended  resignation 
of  the  sovereignty,  413—415.    Agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  share  of  the  ^vemment,  416. 
The  senate  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
417.    His  politieal  establishment  as  emperor,  ib., 
41&    His  domestic  establishment,  419.    Extent 
of  his  empire,  ib.,  430.    His  fomfly  and  court, 
422.    Passes  into  Gaul,  and  afterwards  resides 
some  time  in  Spain,  423.    His  illness  and  reco- 
very, 425.    Sets  out  for  £i|^pt.  427.    Returns  to 
Rome,  429.    Reforms  the  list  of  senaton,ilx   Re- 
peats the  &ree  of  a  resignation,  ib.    Revives  the 
law  for  encouraging  marriage,  430, 431 .    Spends 
two  yean  in  Gaul,  433.    Returns  to  Rome,  433: 
Actt  as  principal  mourner  at  the  funeral  of 
A^rippe,  434.    Assumes  the  title  of  Flamen  Di- 
aim,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  436.    Resumes  the  go- 
vernment for  ten  years  more,  437.    Makes  inno- 
vations respecting  criminal  trials,  ib.,  438.    Re- 
assumes   the   office   of  ordinary  o6nsul,  440. 
Banishes  his  daughter  Julia,  ib.    Again  resumes 
ihe  government  for  ten  years  Ioniser,  441 .  Begins 
to  languish  and  deca^,  442.    Btulds  an  imperial 
niansion  on  the  Palatine  hill,  iK    Is  thrown  into 
rflarm  and  dejeetion,  445, 446.    His  amusements 
in  his  old  age,  447.    Entera  on  a  fifth  period  of 
ten  years,  ib.    Asstimes  Tiberius  as  his  associate 
in  the  empire,  448,    Dies,  ib.    His  will,  449. 
His  character,  450,  451. 
Orckomenos,  battle  of,  134 


PnkUiuin,  the  height  on  which  the  Romans  first 
took  post,  11. 

jPonso,  C.  Vibius,  named  to  the  consulate,  341. 
Marches  towards  Gaul,  347.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Dies,  348. 

Partkians,  are  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
sus.  222.  Partially  defeat  Crossus.  230.  Pass 
the  Euphrates,  to  expel  the  Romans  fh>m  Syria, 
252.  Are  routed  by  Caius  Cassius,  ib.  Again 
invade  and  ovemm  S^ia,  379.  Are  defeated 
by  Ventidius,  iK  Cut  off  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Antony,  389.  ThHr  un^^-nnnion  method  of  car- 
tying  on  war,  ib.,  390.  (Aloft*.)  They  send  a  re- 
ference to  the  Romans  rcKpceting  the  succession 
to  the  thmne  of  Parthia,  423. 

Pabicuws  and  Plebeians,  divinon  of  tlie  Roman 
people  into,  11.  The  Patricians  become  possess 
ed  of  a  complete  aristocracy.  14  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  frequently  stood  in  the  relation  of  ere- 
<4itor  and  debtor,  as  well  as  of  patron  and  client,  | 


ib.  (Note.)  TheFttfidaniiiaceaitatadiiMff 
mit  the  Plebeians  into  several  ofllieir  n^OB  toad 
privilegea,  until  the  distinction  of  Bstrician  and 
Pbbeian  becomes  merely  wnmiBal,  16, 21, 22,  Z^ 
27,2a  See  Pfafleifms. 
Palms  and  CUenis,  distinctioDa  among  the  oikiQa*. 

RoaQans,n. 
PnUuB^  L.  Emilias,  elected  to  the  oonaolahip^  49 
Takes  the  field  against  Hannibal^  ib.    LiabinaC 
the  battle  of  Camus,  6a 

**■  Emilius,  son  of  the  fotmer,  elected  oonsol 
74  Prosecutes  the  war  against  PaneuSfib.  De- 
feats him  at  Pydna,  ibi 
PediuSy  Q.  named  consul,  353.  Moves  and  cairiea 
a  repeiuof  the  act  of  attsinder  agaioBt  Aolnay 
and  Xepidus,854.  Dies,  356. 
Peneuf,  action  on  thot  tS, 

Perttua,  son  of  Philip^  ascends  ihe  Arone  ofMsce- 
donia,  71.    Prepares  to  assert  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom,  72.    Partially  defeats  the  Bo- 
mans,  73.    Ofien  to  treat  widi  them ;  bat  his  ad- 
vances are  rejected,  ib.    Is  routed  at  Pydna.  75 , 
and  taken  prisoner,  ib. 
PerunOt  in  Italy,  siege  oC  373^ 
Petrdus,  appomted  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in 
Spain,  266.    His  fidelity  and  attachment,  271. 
He  is  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Cscsar,  872. 
PelrcniiUy  hjs  satire  applicable  to  the  court  of  the 

Roman  Empeion,  47o. 
Pludaia^  Grecian,  compered  with  the  Roman  le- 
sion, 62L 
Pkarvaca  invades  Armenia,  296.    Defeats  Doou- 
tius  Calvinus,  ib.    Attacks  Cesar,  but  is  routed, 
297. 
PharadHa,  sreat  battle  oC  28&    Compontive  loai 

on  the  dmerent  sides  in  the  action,  2d9. 
PhUijj,  King  of  Macedonia,  unites  with  the  Cartha* 
ginians  against  the  Romans,  51.    Makes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  55;  but  furnishes  assistsnce  to 
the  Carthaginians,  ib.    Attacks  A  thenar  61.    If 
defeated  n.ear  Phens  in  Thessaly,  62.    Obliged 
to  accept  of  the'  terms  of  the  Romans,  63L    Joins 
the  Romans,  67.    His  death,  71. 
PAt%n,  battle  of,  36a 
PidfUL    See  Pydna, 

PirateM,  their  numbers  and  audacity  in  the  Italian 
seas,  160.  Are  dispersed  and  ruined  by  Pom- 
pey,  164 
Ptso,  CalpumiuB,  the  consul,  his  campaign  against 
Juguitha,  109.  His  treaty  with  that  prince,  ib. 
His  success  in  Macedonia,  118. 

■■■  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  459.    Is  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Germaaicus,  ib.    Puts  hinsielf 
to  death,  461. 
PZonctts  marches  to  the  support  of  Lepidus  agamst 
Antony,  346.    Retreats,  349.    Jotes  the  parj^  of 
the  Tnumvirate,  854    Is  named  consul,  96Ct 
PiauHus,  the  tribune,  obtains  the  enactment  of  se- 
veral useful  laws,  128. 
Plebeiann  held  in  abject  degradation  by  the  Patri- 
cians, 14.    They  retire,  in  a  body,  to  the  Mens 
Sacer,  15.    A  treaty  concluded,  by  which  the 
tribunitihn  power  is  established,  lb.    They  ex- 
lend  their  powers,  21.    Are  found  entided  to 
enact  laws,  ib:    Procure  the  abiogation  of  the 
law  against  their  intermarriage  with  ihe  nobles. 
22.    Obtain  a  right  to  be  elected  Military  Tri 
buncs  with  oonsuhurpower,  ib. ;  afterwards,  to 
be  elected  consuls,  27;  and,  at  Inst,  fill  all  the 
offices  of  State  along 'with  the  Patricians,  28.  See 
Patridatii, 
Pleminiua,  his  ^eat  abuse  of  power  at  Locri,  54. 

Is  orrlored  misoner  to  Rome,  55. 
Policy  of  the  Romans,  70, 86. 
PolyUtts,  the  historian,  a  prisoner  in  Itily  fer  ae> 

venteen  yean,  84. 
Pompey,  Cneius,  (sumamed  the  Gnat,)  birth  oC 
lis.   Joins  himself  to  S^Ua,  138.    Quells  the 
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dutvrbftneefl  in  Sicily,  HI.  Finishes  the  ^nur  in 
Africa,  143.  Returns  to  Rome,  oind  obtains  a 
tiiomj^  144.  Is  pronounced  the  Great  by  Sylla, 
lb.  nm  desire  of  personal  consideration,  ib.  Is 
sent  to  Spain,  149.  Is  partially  defeated,  ib.  But 
afterwards  successfully  finishes  the  war,  ib.  Ob- 
tains a  triumph  at  Kome,  156.  Procures  his 
«lectioQ  as  consul  al»ng  with  Crassns,  ib.  His 
deportment  as  a  private  citizen,  15?.  His  dis- 
aimulation,  Ibl.  (See  Catulus,  Jjuialius,  Gobi- 
nius.)  Is  invested  with  tlic  supreme  command 
over  all  the  fleets  jmd  armies  of  the  Republic  for 
thfee  years,  163.  Appointed  to  supersede  Lu- 
cuUus  in  Pontus,  &c  164.  Routs  the  array  of 
Mitluidates,  165.  Marches  into  Syria,  167. 
Takes  possession  of  Jerusalem,  ib.,  168.  Be> 
sieies  and  reduces  the  Temple,  ib.  Enters  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Europe,  169. 
Arrives  at  Rome,  183.  His  splendid  triumph, 
184.  Political  manoeuvres,  187,  188.  Unites 
his  interest  to  that  of  Cossar  and  Crassus,  ib.  His 
marriage  to  Julia,  195  Is  vested  viith  procon- 
sular power,  207.  Visits  Caesar  at  Lucca,  where 
these  leaders  renew  their  confederacy,  211. 
"Elected  to  the  consulate  the  second  time,  214. 
Secures  to  himself  the  province  of  Spain  for  five 
years,  215.  But  remains  in  Italy,  ib.  His  in- 
trigues at  Rome,  220.  Death  of  Julia.  224.  Pro- 
posal to  name  ium  Dictator,  228.  He  marries 
Cornelia,  281.  Is  named  sole  consul,  233.  His 
conduct,  233.  Renewal  of  his  government  in 
Spain  for  oihcr  five  years,  ib.  Assumes  Melel- 
lus  Scipio  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulate,  244. 
His  jealousy  of  Ca»ar,  249.  Is  invested,  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  supreme  command  over  the 
treasury  and  forces  of  the  Republic,  257.  Re- 
tires to  Capua  on  the  approach  of  Coesar  to  Rome, 
259.  Falls  back  to  Biundusium,  261.  Embarks 
for  EjMrus,  262.  The  army  of  Porapey  in  Spain 
is  subdued  by  Oesar,  272, 273.  Pompey  gathers 
a  large  force  in  the  East,  277 ;  and  coUecis  a 
fleet,  ib.  Chooses  a  dilatory  war,  ^1.  Sur- 
priseit  and  carries  one  of  C«esar's  stations;  284. 
Defeats  him,  286.  Directs  his  n»arch  townrda 
Tltessaly,  ib.  Encamps  nenr  the  villojge  of Phar- 
salus,  297.  Is  routetl  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
288, 289.  Flies  to  Egypt,  290.  Is  murderetl  by 
ortler  of  Ptolomy  the  King,  ib. 

Pompey,  Cnseus.  eldest  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
heads  on  army  in  Spain,  in  opposiuon  to  Cxsac, 
31  i>    Is  defeated  and  slain,  315. 

— ^—  Sextus,  younger  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
holds  out,  in  the  province  of  Sicily,  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  second  triumvirate,  36L  Cal- 
culates on  securing  the  possessions  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  373.  Joins  himself  to  Antony,  375. 
Blocks  up  the  ports  of  Italy,  377.  Is  invited  to  a 
penonal  conference  widi  Octavius  and  Antonv, 
lb. ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  378.  He 
returns  to  Sicily,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  acainiit 
Octavius,  381.  Defeats  him  at  sea,  382.  Is  de- 
feated in  his  turn  by  Agrippa,  384.  Destrov-s  the 
transports  of  Ocinvius,  ib.  His  own  fleet  is  to- 
tally defeated  by  Agrippa,  385.  His  flight  to 
Lesbos,  ib.  He  sues  for  protection  from  Antony, 
390.    Is  refused,  and  put  to  death,  391. 

PonttiSt  kingdom  of    See  ^ruJtridates. 

Fordo,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus, 
her  resolution  and  constancy,  323.  Her  death,  369. 

Presfed,  or  governor  of  a  province,  first  appointed, 

PrrFfeclus  AnnoniB,  duties  of  this  occasional  ofEoer, 
2^ 

PnBior,  institution  of  the  office  of,  23.  Confined 
to  tho  Patrician  order,  ib.  A  secohd  praetor  ap- 
pointed, 39.  The  number  of  prstors  augmented 
ID  fix,  89.  Persons  pass  through  the  office,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  hereditary  title,  383 


Praiorian  bands,  first  appointed,  421.  Assume 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire, 
478.  Are  broke  by  Galba,  but  succeeded  by 
others,  479. 

Principles,  second  order  in  the  original  Roman  le 
gion,  31. 

Proscription,  origin  of  this  name  and  practice,  141. 
Proscriptions  of  Sylla,  ib.  Of  the  second  Tri  um- 
viratc,  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  356 — 358. 

Publius  Sextius,  is  the  Gnt plebeian  consul,  28. 

Punic  war,  origin  of  the  first,  37.  Termination,  38. 
Origin  of  the  second,  42.  <See  Hannibal.  Scipio 
Afncanus.)  Termination,  59.  Comnicncement 
of  the  third,  80.    Its  conclusion,  83. 

P^Tio,  battle  of,  75. 

PyrrkuSt  king  of  Epirus,  marches  an  array  into 
Italy,  32.  Gains  some  partial  victories  over  the 
Romans,  ib.,  33.  Leaves  Italy,  and  returns 
home,  ib. 

Q  i 

QiuMilor,  president  of  tho  criminal  court  at  Romo 

89. 
QiaBsfor,4iccouat  of  the  office  of)  23. 

R 

Rabirius,  Caius,  is  active  in  suppressing  the  faction 
of  Samminus,  122.  Brought  to  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  Satnminus,  172.  The 
trial  put  ofl;  and  the  prosecution  dropt,  173. 

HefTvlus,  AtiTius,  tlie  consul,  is  made  a  captive  in 
Africa,'38. 

Religion-,  statei  c/f,  among  the  original  Romans,  12. 

Revolutions  in  the  Roman  state :  change  from  a  mo* 
narchy  to  a  republic,  13.  From  a  republic  to  an 
empire,  311—318. 

Rhodes,  island  of,  is  reduced  by  Cassius,  362. 

Rhone,  passage  of  tho,  by  Hannibal,  44. 45. 

RomCf  city  ot— Extent  of  the  city  under  tho  mo- 
norctty,  13.  Immensity  of  the  common  sewers, 
ib.  (Note.)  City  burned  by  the  Gaula,  25.  Re- 
building of  the  city,  26.  Streets  first  paved  with 
stone,  7G.  Rome  taken  by  Sylla,  131.  The  city 
invested  by  Cinna  and  Mnrius,  135;  capitulates, 
i  U  The  Capitol  accidentally  burned  down,  1 39. 
Julius  Ca»ar  ornaments  the  city  with  various 
public  works,  225.  Tho  aqueducts  begun  by 
Cflpsar,  completed  by  Antony  and  Octavius.  37^. 
The  groat  common  sowers  cleansed,  and  public 
baths  established,  393.  394.  The  city  adorned 
by  many  public  buildings.  424.  Is  overflowed 
by  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  4 13. 

Ruuus,  Servilius,  tribune,  proposes  his  agrarian 
law,  171.    Rejected,  172. 

Rutilius,  P.  retires  in  exile  to  Smyrna,  125.  ■ 


Sahinus,  Titus,  his  deoth,  467. 

SoftunluTfti'iie^e  of,  by  Hannilial,  43. 

Sodlastius,  Crispus,  made  praetor,  298.  Acts  under 
CiBsar  in  a  military  capacity,  301.  la  made  go- 
vernor of  Numidia,  310. 

Sammies,  their  character,  32.  They  maintain  tat 
arduous  struggle  against  ihc  Romans,  ib. 

Sardinia^  sovereignty  of,  is  ocquired  by  tho  Ro- 
mans, 40. 

Saturninus.  Apuleiiis,  the  mbnne,  is  elected  to  the 
office  of  tribune,  121.  Proposes  several  populor 
acts,  ib.  Is  elected  tribune  a  third  time,  122. 
liis  deatli,  ib. 

Scipioi   Publius   Cornelius,  the  consul,  marches* 
against  Hannibal,  45.    ArrivM  at  the  Rhone, 
and  embarks  for  Etruria.  ib.,  46.    Meets  Ilanni 
bal  on  the  Ticinus,  where  his  cavalry  is  defeated, 
ib.    Is  joined  by  his  colleague,  Sempronius,  and 
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ni«  amev  ib     Fhe  Romans  defeated,  47.    See 

Sawa.  Afiicanua,  Publius  Comeliiu,  son  of  the 
iormer,  makes  his  appearance,  52.  Is  appointed 
lo  the  chief  command  of  the  arm^r  in  Spain,  5B. 
Takes  New  Carthage,  ib.  Appbes  himself  to 
the  study  of  Grecian  literature,  55.  Sails  ibr 
Africa,  and  lands  at  Hippo,  ib,  Sets  fire  to  the 
Carthaginian  carAp,  ancf  defeats  the  army,  56. 
Invests  Tunis  and  Utica,  ib..  Raises  the  block- 
ade, and  advances  to  the  plain  of  Zama,  57. 
Holds  a  peraonal  conference  with  Hannibal,  ib. 
Gains  a  oompleie  victory  at  Zama,  58 ;  and  dic- 
tates terms  of  peace  to  the  Carihaffinians,  59. 
Receives  the  tide  of  AfricaauSt  65.  Passes  into 
Asia  against  Antiochus,  68.  Defeats  the  forces 
of  Asia,  ib.  Dies  in  a  species  of  voluntary  exile, 
71. 

^—^  Asiaticns,  Lucius  Conieliot,  brother  of 
Africanus,  is  elected  consul,  68.  Totally  de- 
feats Antiochus  in  Asia,  ib. 

-  '■-  Publtus  iEmitianus,  son  of  iEmilius  Paulus, 
and  adopted  grandson  of  Africanus,  is  appointed 
to  the  chief  conunond  against  Carthage,  ^  Re- 
duces Carthage,  83.  fs  sent  against  tne  Numan- 
tiana  in  Spain,  87.  Subdues  them.  88.  Opposes 
the  Licinian  law,  97.    His  death,  99. 

— —  Nasica.    See  Ndnca. 

»— —  Cornelius  Metellus,  son  of  Nasica,  becomes 
the  colleague  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate,  244. 
Commands  the  main  body  of  tlio  army  at  Phar- 
salia,28a  Flies  to  Africa,  391.  Commands  the 
army  of  the  republic  there.  298.  Is  defeated  by 
Caesar  at  Thapsus,  306,  307.  He  kills  himself, 
310. 

Sem,  or  Sicoris,  campoign  of  Cnsar  on  the, 

Se^nusy  iElius,  his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions 
on  the  Danube,  453.  Becomes  the  confidential 
favourite  of  Tilwrius,  463,  464.  Applies  to  the 
Emperor  for  permission  to  marry  the  vigdow  of 
Drusus,  465.  Is^amuscd  \vith  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer, ib.  Receives  the  hii^hest  marks  of  favour 
from  Tiberius,  469.  The  £mperor,  however,  re- 
solves on  his  ruin,  ib.  Denounces  him  to  the 
Senate  as  guilt}'  of  treason,  470 ;  who  condemn 
him  to  death,  471.  Cruel  fiite  of  his  infant  chil- 
dren, ib. 

SehproruM,  Tiberius  Longus,  the  consul,  joins  his 
army  to  that  of  Scipio,  in  order  to  repel  Hanni- 
bal, 46.    Is  defeated  by  the  Carthagimans,  47. 

"■  — ,  the   Roman  proconsul,  defeated  in 

Spain  by  the  natives,  64.    His  death,  ib. 

iSeieoXe,  account  of  the,  under  the  monarchy,  II. 
Under  the  aristocracy,  14.  Restored  after  the 
iisur{»tion  of  the  decern vin,  21.  Review  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  28.  Extent  of  their 
powers,  29.  Influence  as  administiators  of  the 
treasury,  30.  (iVo/«.)  Secrecy  and  despatch  of 
the  Senate,  79.  Character  of,  91.  The  Senate 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  121.  Regains  the  as- 
cendant, 123.  Senate-house  burned  by  the  peo- 
ple, 232.  The  Senate  leaves  Rome,  299.  Is  re- 
presented ai  Thessalonica,  277.  Account  of  the 
Senate  which  met  at  Utica,  298.  The  Senate 
comes  to  be  entirely  modelled  by  Augustus,  429. 
Undergoes  a  continual  decay,  433.  Fines  for 
non-attendance  increased.  436.  Comj^ete  de- 
gradation of  the  Senate,  472. 

SerloritUt  harbours  the  Marian  party  in  hptun, 
148.  Defeats  Pompey,  149.  Is  betrayed  and  as- 
sassinated, ib. 

Sewers^  conmion,  immensity  of  those  at  Rome, 
and  conjectures  respecting  their  antiquity,  13» 
(Note.) 

SaUua,  Publiufl.  the  first  plebeian  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  consul.  28. 

Suvrii    See  Se^m. 


Sigomust  correction  of  a  passage  im  his  tmtiM  90 
(Note.) 

Sicilv,  revolt  of  the  slaves  in,  88.  Another  nwoh 
118.  Becomes  the  refuge  of  Pompeias  tiKtua, 
373.    Campaign  of  Octavius  in,  384,  885^ 

SUverr  fmt  coined  by  the  Romans,  (U.  C  485)  3SL 

Sipylus,  Mountains  of,  68. 

Scjutonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  stipulates  wiifa 
the  king  of  N  umidia,  to  aid  the  Carthaginiaos,  55 

Spain^  ancient  natives  o€  their  chamder,  43.  Ha- 
milcar  forms  a  settlement  in  Spain,  ib.  (See 
HannihaL)  jSempronius  the  proooosul  defeated 
in  Spain,  64.  Prcwress  of  the  Romaiis  in  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  ^,  70.  Further  progress,  86 
Divided  into  Western  and  Eastern  piovincea,  ib. 
Reduction  of  Lusitania,  the  western  province,  ibL, 
and  of  Nomantia,  a  principal  stronghold  in  the 
eastern  province.  88.  Pompey  sent  agaiittt  Ser 
tonus  in  Spain,  149.  (See  SertoriuB.)  State  of 
Spain  under  the  government  of  Pom|>ey.  966 
Several  warlike  cantons  retain  their  indepen 
dence,  423L  Are  reduced,  ib.  Spain  is  sepa- 
rated into  three  eovemments.  424. 

SpartacHSt  leader  of  the  revolted  gladiatois,  defeats 
the  Roman  consuls,  155.  Is  routed,  and  himself 
killed  byCrassos,  ib. 

Siimuli,  in  Roman  outworks,  what,  242. 

Stoicf,  account  of  their  principles,  179. 

Strabo,  Cneius  Pbmpeius,  holds  a  triumph,  129. 

Sulpicittt,  consul,  is  sent  to  the  relief  ofAthens,  62 
PubUuB.  tribune,  his  turbulent  chancier. 


130.    His  death,  131. 

Sttmptuary  laws  of  the  Romans,  remaiks  on  the, 
76.  Those  hiws  revived,  9a  Farther  account 
of  them.  118.  Sumptuary  regulations  of  Juliua 
CiE8Qr,317. 

SupertHtion  of  the  andent  Romans,  61, 77. 

SylUir  the  quaestor,  prosecutes  the  war  against  Jn- 
ffurtha,  113.  Goes  to  die  court  of  Booehns,  114. 
Is  elected  praetor,  125.  Is  sent  into  Asia,  ibu  la 
elected  consul,  129>  Prepares  lor  war  witih  Mi- 
tlindates,  ib.  Is  recalled,  130.  Marches  in  a 
huKUle  maimer  to  Rome,  131.  Takes  the  dty, 
ib.  Sets  out  for  Asia,  132.  Takea  Adiens,  133. 
Defeats  the  army  of  Mithridates,  nearCheronea, 
ib. ;  and  again,  at  Orehomenos,  134.  Receives 
the  subminion  of  Mithridates,  137.  Sets  sail  for 
Italy,  ib.  Defeats  Norbanus  the  consul,  139 
Defeats  the  young  Marius,  ib.  Enters  the  city, 
140.  Routs  the  Marian  party,  ib.  Oiden  a 
massacre,  ib.  Procures  his  nomination  as  dicta- 
tor, 141.  His  policy,  142.  Reforms  in  the  com- 
monwealth introduced  by  him,  ib.,  143.  Holds 
triumphs,  ib.  Resigns  the  dictatorahip^  144.  His 
character,  &c.  ib.  Death,  145 ;  and  obseqnies, 
ib.  His  character  contrasted  with  thai  of  Juiiua 
Cassar,  3ia 

Stfpfiax,  king  of  Numidia,  joins  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 56.    Loses  his  throne,  ib. 

Sypiflns,  Mountains  of.    See  SipyUtM. 

Syria  becomes  a  Roman  province,  167.  The  de> 
pendencies  of  Judea  and  Celesyria  annexed  to 
It,  16a  ,  Is  invaded  by  the  Parthians,  379.  They 
are  defeated,  ib.  See  Aniiot^us.  Crastus.  JDe- 
metrius.    Gabinui. 


l^^es,  twelve,  of  the  Roman  law,  prepared  by  the 
decemvirs,  20.  Remarks  on  the  clause  by  which 
a  father  may  sell  his  chiU,  ib^  (iVete.) 

TospfM,  battle  of    See  Thapmu. 

TartnluM,  city  of^  applies  to  Pyrriins  for  protection 
against  the  Romans,  32.  Falbiiilothairhaoda,ibL 

TVeienus,  actk>n  on  die,  46. 

TecU>$aget.    ^eeCmbru 

TanpU  at  Jerusalem,  besieged  and  radnced  bf 
Pompey,  167, 16a 
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T^aOeneM,    SeeCimbru        * 
Thaptus,  battle  of,  306. 

Theatre  ftt  Rome,  condemned,  is  likely  to  become 
a  »Qroe  of  corroption,  89.    Theatre  of  Pompey 
opened,  214 
Tktrmml^,  battle  of;  in  which  AntioclMU  is  de* 

featea  by  the  Romans,  67. 
Tkettaly,  campaign  of  Fumpey  and  Cssar  in, 

278—289. 
T^krasimemUt  lake,  47 

T&eriutf  Claadios  Nero,  sues  for  the  consulate, 
424.  Hokb  the  office  of  qusetor,  ib^  Is  sent 
with  a  oommiflsion  to  Armenia,  428.  Elected 
pTOtor,  429.  Is  advanoed  in  the  confideooe  of 
the  Emperor,  434;  and  marries  his  daughter 
Julia,  ib.  Redres  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  439. 
la  recalled ;  and  is  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  441. 
Reduces  the  barbarians  in  Ualmatia,  445.  The 
Uibunitian  power  prolonged  in  kis  person  for 
five  years,  447.  Is  associated  with  Aoffustus  in 
the  empire,  448.  Assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, 462.  Puts  Agrippa  to  death,  fb.  Sends 
his  son  Drusus  to  Panonia,  453, 454.  Character 
and  manners  of  Tiberius,  457 ;  Uso,  461 — 464. 
Becomes  jealous  and  distrustful,  ib.,  465.  Fixes 
his  residence  m  the  island  of  Caprece,  466.  Ac- 
cuses Agrippina  and  her  eldest  son  Nero  before 
the  Senate,  468.  The  Senate  banish  themv  ib. 
THberius  confers  the  highest  marks  of  favour  on 
Sejanus,  469 ;  but  effects  his  ruin,  470.  His  cm- 
Ity,  472,  473  His  odious  life  In  private,  ib. 
His  death,  475. 
TSberiut  Gracchus.  See  GraccftuA 
'I^ranes,  king  of  Armenia,  refuses  to  deliver  up 
Mithridates  to  the  Romans,  157.  Is  defeated  by 
Lncnllus,  158.  Is  again  defeated,  ib.  Applies 
for  aid  to  the  king  oTParthia,  ib.  Casts  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Pompey,  165. 
TVeojurv,  pubUc,  directly  under  the  -administratioB 

of  the  Senate,  29. 
TWfiio,  battle  of  the,  47. 
TVioZs.  Criminal,  regulations  respectinff,  233,  214 

Important  innovation  by  Augustus,  437. 
Triariiy  body  of  reserve,  m  the  original  Roman  le- 
gion, 31. 
Tnbetf  acoouat  of  this  division  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, 11. 

of  the  city,  notice  of,  92.  * 

Tribune,  the  efiioe  of,  first  institated,  16.    Nature 
of  it  explained,  ib.    The  i^rsons  ef  the  Tribunes 
held  inviolable,  ib.    Their  number  fixed  at  tea, 
ib.    Great  abuses  take  j^aoe  in  the  exerdse  of 
the  tribonitiin  power,  130.    Restrainta  impoaed, 
142.    These  removed  by  Pompey,  IM, 
Tr^net,  Military,  Plebeians  admitted  to  be  elect- 
ed, 22. 
Triumphy  institatiea  and  nature  of  the,  12,  S4 
Tmrnmratef  cqpbination  of  Casar,  Fbvmey,  and 
Crassus,  so  called,  18&    They  renew  theu:  con- 


federacy, 211.    (See  CiPtar   Cras$u»  Pomn^.y. 

Second  Triumvirate,  Octavius,  Antonio  snd 

Lepidus,  atrocity  of  the  articles  of  their  ai(re<4 
ment,  354.  Character  of  each.  356.  (See  AjUo- 
ny.  Lepidus.  Octamtit.) 


Utiea,  in  Africa,  becomes  the  station  of  Cato  afier 

the  battle  of  Phaisalia,  293.    Canar  takes  posaes- 

sion  of  the  town,  309. 
UxeUodunum,  a  fortress  in  Gaul,  is  besieged  and 

reduced  by  Cassar,  24a 
Ihifa,  in  Africa,  besieged  by  Cosar,  303.    The 

siege  raised,  301. 


foZffrttw,  Manius,  is  chosen  Dictator,  15. 

VarrOt  C.  Terentius,  elected  to  the  consulship,  49 

Is  eager  to  nve  the  Carthaginians  battle  at  Can- 

ne,  ib.    Is  defeated,  50 ;  yet  honoum^ly  received 

at  Rome,  51. 
.—  appointed  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in 

Spain,  266. 
Feta,  city  of,  is  besieged  for  ten  years ;  reduced, 

and  its  citizens  enslaved,  by  the  Romans,  24. 
Fettles,  or  lightparmed  infiintrp',  their  service,  31. 
Ventfidum,  name  for  the  statutory  crime  of  poisoa 

lag,  77. 
Venhdins,  the  lieutenant  of  Antor^,  defeots  the 

ParthJans,  and  expels  them  from  Syria,  Ti9.    Is 

honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Rome,  388. 
Verdngetorix  heads  the  Gaols  in  opposing  C(£»ir. 

237.    Hiscavolry  is  routed  by  Cnear,  211.    He 
'    is  surrounded  and  cooped  op  by  the  Romans  at 

Alesia,  241.  242.    Again  routed  by  Cssar,  243. 

Is  taken  and  put  to  death,  244, 312. 
Vhtpjfumn  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  479. 
Vetiiue,  lus  supposed  conspiracy  against  Pompey, 

195.    His  death,  ib. 
Viriaihus  defends  Lusitania  for  ten  years  against 

the  Romans,  but  is  at  last  assassinated,  86. 
VirgiUuM,  Publius  Maro,  protected  by  Mecenas, 

370.   {Note.)  -   . 

Vtr^inia  is  killed  by  her  own  ftther,  to  prevent  her 

djshouoiir  by  Appius  daudios,  21. 


XctHt^puMj  the  Spartan,  totally  rools  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  38. 

.XonOiM,  storm  oC  by  Brutus.  362.  The  inhabit- 
ants perish  by  their  owi«  hande  ib. 


Zeana,  great  battle  o^  Sa 
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